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Summer  Storm. 

BY    UDWARD    WILBUR    MASON. 

/®FTER   joy   comes  grief.     Long   the    heavens 
•^  bright 

Have  known  the  world-wide  glory  of  the  sun. 
But  now  the  storm  clouds  gather  black  as  night: 
At  noon  the  day  is  done. 

The  brooklet  flows  in  sober  undertone; 

The  thrush  sits  on  the  bough  in  silence  drear; 
The  roses  in  the  garden,  perfect  blown. 
Grow   pale  like  cheeks  of  fear. 

Now  from  the  heavens  are  the  lightnings  hurled; 
The  thunders  come  and  torrents  of  the   rain. 
The  giant  storm  is  master  of  the  world- — 
The  wild  winds  sob  in  pain. 

Yet,  O  sad  Nature!    swift  shall  sorrow  cloy; 

Thy  passion  and  thy  anguish  both  are  brief. 
How  soon  upon  thy  face  shall  smile  the  joy 
That  follows  after  grief! 


Our  Lady's  Greater  Feasts. 

The  VisiTATio.N. 

BY    DOM    MICHAEL,    BARRETT,  O.  S.  B. 

SOME  unwonted  event  has  stirred 
to  their  depths  the  representatives 
of  the  whole  nation  of  Israel.  King 
and  people  alike,  after  being  raised 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  religious  exalta- 
tion, have  been  plunged  into  grief  and 
consternation  the  most  extreme.  The  day 
has  been  one  of  unexampled  spiritual  joy, 
the  like  of  which  the  nation  has  not 
experienced  since  David  received  the  royal 
crown.     But    joy    has    been    turned    into 


mourning  with  a  suddenness  that  has 
filled  all  hearts  with  gloom  and  fear. 

The  Ark  of  God — token  of  His  abiding 
presence  with  His  people, — though  long 
before  restored  to  its  lawful  custodians 
by  the  enemies  of  the  people  of  God,  after 
dire  calamities  had  moved  them  thereto, 
had  remained  in  seclusion.  On  the  heights 
of  Kirjath  Jearim  ("Town  of  the  Woods") 
that  Ark  had  been  securely  guarded  in 
the  house  of  the  faithful  Israelite  Abinadab 
by  himself  and  his  sons.  Wars  and  tumults 
had  swept  over  the  land  below;  but  on 
that  lofty  platform  and  in  shelter  of  its 
woods,  peace  had  reigned  supreme.  Now 
wars  had  ceased;  victory  was  with  David 
and  his  army.  Jerusalem  had  become 
the  "City  of  David,"  the  centre  of  his 
rule;  and  the  man  after  God's  own  heart 
had  resolved  to  bring  the  sacred  Ark  in 
triumph  to  the  tabernacle  he  had  pre- 
pared for  it  upon  the  mountain,  near  to 
his  own  palace. 

Assembling,  therefore,  "those  that  were 
in  the  flower  of  their  age  out  of  all  his 
countrymen,  and  out  of  the  whole  land," 
to  quote  Josephus,  the  King,  in  royal 
state,  accompanied  by  30,000  of  his 
chosen  warriors,  had  led  the  great  proces- 
sion up  the  wooded  heights  to  the  plat- 
form of  rock,  high  above  the  sea,  where 
the  Ark  had  been  reverently  guarded 
for  some  seventy  years  (as  a  modern 
writer  computes)  in  Abinadab's  house. 
The  sacred  records  give  no  indication  of 
the  presence  of  priests  or  levites  with  the 
vast  concourse;  indeed,  from  the  words 
of  David  addressed  to  the  priests  later 
(I.Paral.,  xv,  13),  it  would  seem  that  their 
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absence  was  thought  to  have  led  to  the 
calamity  which  befell  the  assemblage. 

The  sacred  symbol  was  placed  upon  a 
new  cart  drawn  by  oxen,  under  the  care 
of  two  sons  of  Abinadab,  in  a  fashion 
similar  to  that  in  which  it  had  been 
originally  conveyed  to  Kirjath  Jearim 
long  before.  It  may  be  that  this  was  a 
civil  and  not  religious  procession,  and 
that  the  priests  and  levites  were  to 
receive  charge  of  the  Ark  at  the  gates 
of  the  city.  The  great  concourse  set 
forth  in  due  order.  Multitudes  thronged 
the  steep  mountain  pathway  with  every 
demonstration  of  rejoicing.  Hymns  arose 
from  countless  voices;  while  trumpet  and 
cymbal  awoke  the  mountain  echoes.  The 
victorious  King  himself  deemed  it  a 
privilege  to  sweep  the  harp  strings  in 
honor  of  so  unwonted  a  celebration.  Thus 
the  monster  procession  passed  slowly 
down  through  the  green  valley  to  the 
lower  level,  and  along  the  rough  road 
leading  to  the  city,  with  its  alternate 
risings  and  descents.  All  rejoiced  that 
God's  presence  was  to  be  once  more 
vouchsafed  to  His  people  in  the  midst 
of  their  new  capital,  whence  sacrifices, 
prayer  and  praise  might  ascend  to  Heaven 
with  due  order  and  solemnity. 

But  suddenly  a  shout  of  horror  is  heard. 
The  music  dies  away;  the  voice  of  praise 
is  hushed;  joy  gives  place  to  fear  and 
dismay.  The  news  of  a  terrible  disaster 
flies  from  mouth  to  mouth.  God  is  angry. 
His  hand  has  fallen  heavily  in  correction. 
The  oxen  stumbled,  —  so  they  say  who 
were  nearest  to  the  Ark;  the  cart  lurched 
dangerously  aside.  Osa,  one  of  Abinadab's 
sons,  regardless  of  his  lack  of  priestly 
rank,  in  a  rash  moment  stretched  out  his 
hand  to  touch  the  Ark  and  steady  it; 
and  lol  God  had  struck  him  dead. 

Consternation  seizes  upon  the  whole 
assembly.  It  may  be  that  God  is  wroth 
not  only  on  account  of  Osa's  sacrilege, 
but  because  of  the  unworthy  mode  in 
which  the  Ark  has  been  conveyed ;  for  on 
the  shoulders  of  priests  alone,  supported 
on  its  golden  staves,  He  had  commanded 


it  always  to  be  carried.  So  the  terrified 
and  grief-stricken  King  fears  to  bring  the 
Ark  farther,  lest  some  new  disaster  should 
afflict  him  and  his  people.  The  dwelling 
of  Obed-Edom,  a  righteous  levite,  is  hard 
by;  into  his  keeping  shall  the  sacred 
treasure  be  given.  Priests,  no  doubt,  are 
summoned  to  the  spot,  and  with  due 
reverence  the  Ark  is  borne  thither.  The 
multitudes  disperse  in  awe-struck  silence. 
David  and  his  warriors  climb  the  heights 
of  the  City  of  David,  and  once  again  the 
Ark's  golden  splendors  are  hidden  in  the 
seclusion  of  a  lowly  dwelling-house. 

Three  months  later,  and  a  rumor  which 
had  long  begun  to  be  noised  abroad  grew 
louder:  Obed-Edom,  honored  guardian 
of  the  Ark,  had  been  bountifully  blessed. 
For  "the  Lord,"  says  the  Sacred  Text, 
"  blessed  Obed-Edom  and  all  that  he  had, 
because  of  the  Ark  of  God."  And  so  once 
more,  with  still  greater  pomp,  "  David 
went  and  brought  away  the  Ark  .  .  .into 
the  City  of  David  with  joy." 

Thousands  of  years  later,  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  scene  just  depicted  witnessed 
an  event  of  still  more  solemn  import.  A 
few  miles  only  to  the  southwest  of  the 
ancient  Kirjath  Jearim,  and  nearer  still 
to  the  house  of  Obed-Edom  in  which  the 
Ark  abode  for  the  space  of  three  months, 
rises  the  stony  height  in  the  midst  of  a 
valley  known  to-day  by  the  name  of  "  St. 
John's  Mount."  On  its  summit  is  the 
little  village  of  Ain  Karim,  to  which  tradi- 
tion points  as  the  abode  of  Zachary  and 
Elizabeth,    the   parents   of  the   Baptist. 

Mary,  the  lowly  Virgin  of  Nazareth, 
at  the  bidding  of  tender  charity,  had  no 
sooner  received  her  message  from  on  high, 
and  the  tidings  of  her  kinswoman's  good 
fortune,  than  she  travelled  in  haste  to 
Zachary's  house,  to  congratulate  Elizabeth 
on  the  approaching  birth  of  a  child.  We 
may  well  believe  that  Mary,  under  the 
guardianship  of  her  spouse  Joseph,  after 
accomplishing  the  three  days'  journey 
from  Nazareth  to  Jerusalem,  would  pause 
at  the  holy  city,  whose  very  gates  they 
must  almost  pass,  to  pay  their  devotions 
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in  the  Temple;  another  day  would  see 
them'  at  their  destination. 

To  the  eye  of  man,  no  pomp  or  outward 
glory  characterized  the  progress  of  that 
lowly  pair  on  their  errand  of  joyous 
charity.  Yet  here  was  renewed,  but  with 
infinitely  greater  splendor,  the  solemn 
procession  already  described.  In  place  of 
Israel's  anointed  King,  are  Joseph  and 
Mary,  true  descendants  of  David's  royal 
house.  The  Ark  of  God  is  here,  too,  the 
centre  of  homage.  For  the  typical  Ark  of 
the  Old  Covenant  is  replaced  by  the  true 
Ark  of  the  New — the  Immaculate  Mother, 
who  bears  within  her  the  living  testimony 
of  God's  merciful  alliance  with  His  people. 
That  ancient  Ark,  fashioned  of  incorrupt- 
ible wood,  covered  within  and  without 
with  plates  of  pure  gold,  but  feebly 
foreshadowed  the  incomparable  purity, 
the  dazzling  perfections  of  her  who  was 
found  worthy  to  bring  forth  the  Redeemer. 
The  mystic  presence  of  Jehovah,  enshrined 
in  a  cloud  over  the  gold  propitiatory, 
had  given  place  to  the  corporeal  presence 
of  the  Son  of  God,  hidden  in  Mary's 
chaste  womb. 

For  escort,  this  more  than  regal  progress 
has  a  far  more  noble  band  of  mighty 
warriors  than  ever  graced  David's  earthly 
court.  Here  are  myriads  of  the  princes 
of  heaven,  courtiers  of  the  King  Eternal. 
In  serried  ranks  the  angels  press  round  the 
shrine  of  their  Lord  and  Master,  invisible 
though  they  be  to  men,  and  with  ravishing 
strains  of  angelic  music  celebrate  His 
praises.  On  shining  wing  they  sweep 
exultant  round, — adoring,  thanking,  mag- 
nifying God,  now  that  He  deigns  to  dwell 
amongst  men. 

The  house  of  the  pious  levite  of  old 
afforded  shelter  to  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant;  so  in  the  later  age  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  another  member  of  the 
same  priestly  tribe  receives  within  his 
humble  dwelling  this  more  honorable 
Ark — God's  Mother.  Intense  as  must  have 
been  the  joy  and  gratitude  of  Obed-Edom 
and  his  household  because  of  the  privilege 
bestowed   upon  them,   it  could  not  com- 


pare with  the  rapture  with  which  Zachary 
and  Elizabeth  were  filled  at  the  advent 
of  so  unexampled  a  guest  as  Mary. 

The  results  of  that  later  event  were 
so  overpowering  that  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  their  marvellous  greatness.  Bless- 
ings streamed  down  in  plenitude  upon 
those  who  gave  hospitality  to  the  Ark  of 
old,  but  mightier  far  the  blessings  poured 
out  upon  the  household  of  Zachary.  No 
sooner  is  the  voice  of  the  Spouse  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  heard  in  gentle  salutation 
than  the  Divine  Spirit  Himself  fills  the 
soul  of  Elizabeth,  and  in  prophetic  accents 
she  welcomes  her  guest  as  the  Blessed 
among  women,  because  she  was  to  bring 
forth  the  Most  Blessed  One.  At  the  same 
time  the  recognition  of  the  immense  grace 
bestowed  gives  rise  to  deep  humility. 
"Whence  is  this  to  me,"  she  cries,  "that 
the  Mother  of  my  Lord  should  come 
to  me?" 

But  greater  far  the  grace  conferred 
upon  the  unborn  Baptist.  The  presence 
of  the  Redeemer  works  a  stupendous 
change  in  the  soul  of  the  infant,  until 
that  moment  stained  with  the  sin  of 
Adam.  At  the  salutation  of  Mary,  the 
power  of  the  Divine  Guest  hidden  within 
her  is  exercised  in  cleansing  His  future 
forerunner  from  every  stain. 

Nor  does  the  manifestation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  stop  here ;  for  it  is  He  who  breathes 
through  the  lips  of  Mary  that  sublime 
song  of  thankful  joy,  the  Magnificat,  whose 
strains  mingle  the  praises  of  the  Most 
High  with  prophetic  promises  of  the  future 
glory  of  the  singer.  May  we  not  believe 
that  the  dumb  Zachary  also  participated 
in  this  outpouring  of  the  Spirit?  His 
lips  were  closed  then;  but  they  were  to 
open,  after  the  birth  of  his  richly  gifted 
son,  with  the  inspired  words  of  a  canticle 
second  only  to  Mary's  in  majestic  beauty. 

If  blessings  so  abundant  accompanied 
Mary  at  the  first  passing  of  her  feet  over 
Zachary's  threshold,  how  richly  endowed 
must  that  household  have  become  during 
the  three  months  of  the  happy  sojourn 
there  of  the  living  Ark  of  God! 
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^No  feast  seems  to  have  been  celebrated 
in  honor  of  the  mystery  of  the  Visitation 
in  the  Latin  Church  earlier  than  the 
thirteenth  century;  for  the  first  mention 
of  such  a  festival  occurs  in  the  statutes 
of  Le  Mans  in  1247.  The  Friars  Minor, 
always  distinguished  for  their  tender 
devotion  to  Our  Lady,  had  begun  to 
observe  this  feast  in  1263.  But  it  was 
not  long  before  it  became  more  generally 
popular;  and  in  the  following  century 
that  which  had  been  a  matter  of  more 
or  less  private  devotion  on  the  part  of 
certain  churches  and  religious  Orders  was 
made  binding  upon  all. 

It  was  during  that  disastrous  period 
when  the  Church  was  rent  by  the  Great 
Schism  of  the  West  that  the  thoughts  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  turned  toward  Mary 
the  Help  of  Christians.  The  comfort  and 
benediction  which  she  had  brought  to 
the  house  of  Zachary  were  greatly  needed 
by  the  whole  Church.  From  her  hands 
the  afflicted  Pope  firmly  hoped  to  obtain 
succor  and  sanctification  for  the  people 
of  God.  Urban  VL  accordingly  approved 
of  a  decree  in  April,  1389,  establishing 
the  festival  of  the  Visitation  throughout 
the  Western  Church.  The  death  of  the 
Pontiff,  before  its  promulgation,  delayed 
the  matter  for  a  time;  but  his  successor, 
Boniface  IX.,  issued  the  decree  in  the 
following  November.  Wheii  the  schism — 
thanks,  as  we  may  well  believe,  to  Mary's 
intercession — was  happily  brought  to  an 
end,  the  feast  was  confirmed  by  the  lawful 
Pope,  and  has  ever  since  been  observed. 

In  remembrance  of  his  return  from 
Gaeta  and  the  deliverance  of  Rome  from 
the  enemies  of  the  Papacy  on  this  feast 
in  1849,  Pius  IX.  raised  the  Visitation 
to  a  festival  of  higher  rank  in  the 
calendar.  It  has  always  been  celebrated 
on  July  2,  although  the  event  it  com- 
memorates must  have  taken  place  three 
months  before  the  birth  of  St.  John  on 
June  24.  The  reluctance  toward  establish- 
ing feasts  during  Lent  was  doubtless  the 
reason  for  the  choice  of  a  later  date. 
July     2     would    coincide    with    the    ter- 


mination of  Our  Lady's  sojourn  in 
Zachary's  house,  and  this  fact  had  prob- 
ably much  to  do  with  fixing  the  time 
of  the  celebration. 

The  antiphons  used  in  the  Divine  Office 
appointed  for  the  festival  are  taken  from 
the  narrative  of  events  given  by  St.  Luke 
in  his  Gospel.  Those  for  Vespers  may  be 
given  here  in  an  English  translation: 

1.  Mary,  rising  up,  went  into  the  hill 
country  with  haste,  into  a  city  of  Juda. 

2.  Mary  entered  into  the  house  of 
Zachary  and  saluted  Elizabeth. 

3.  When  Elizabeth  heard  the  salutation 
of  Mary,  the  Infant  leaped  in  her  womb, 
and  she  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Alleluia. 

4.  Blessed  art  thou  among  women,  and 
blessed  is  the  Fruit  of  thy  womb. 

5.  For,  behold,  as  soon  as  the  voice  of 
thy  salutation  sounded  in  my  ears,  the 
infant  in  my  womb  leaped  for  joy.  Alleluia. 

The  five  psalms  to  which  these  antiphons 
are  attached  are  those  always  sung  on 
feasts  of  the  Blessed  Virgin;  the  chapter 
and  the  hymn  are  also  those  common 
to  her  festivals.  The  Magnificat,  the 
beautiful  canticle  first  heard  at  the  Visita- 
tion, has  been  sung  in  the  evening  Office 
of  the  Church  for  many  centuries.  It  is 
accompanied  on  this  day  by  a  special 
antiphon :  "  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Mary, 
who  hast  believed!  Those  things  shall  be 
accomplished  in  thee  which  were  told  thee 
by  the  Lord.  Alleluia."  The  words  are 
practically  identical  with  those  spoken 
by  Elizabeth  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  when  with  prophetic  ardor — 
for  she  could  not  have  learned  it  by  human 
means — she  recalled  to  Mary's  mind  the 
embassy  of  the  Angel  and  his  message 
to  her. 

The  prayer  of  the  day,  which  is  used 
in  all  the  Offices  peculiar  to  the  feast,  runs 
as  follows:  "We  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord, 
to  bestow  on  Thy  servants  the  gift  of 
heavenly  grace;  that,  as  in  the  childbirth 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  our  salvation  began, 
so  from  the  votive  solemnity  of  her  Visita- 
tion we  may  obtain  an  increase  of  peace." 
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The  Introit  of  the  Mass  is  that  common 
to  many  feasts  of  Our  Lady.  It  is  bor- 
rowed from  a  hymn  of  Seduhus,  the 
Christian  poet  of  the  fifth  century :  "  Hail, 
Holy  Mother,  who  didst  bring  forth  the 
King,  who  forever  ruleth  heaven  and 
earth!" 

The  psalm  is  one  usually  appointed 
for  feasts  of  the  Blessed  Virgin:  "My 
heart  hath  uttered  a  good  word:  I  speak 
my  works  to  the  King."  The  mind 
instinctively  turns  to  the  Magnificat,  the 
"good  word"  of  praise  and  thanksgiving 
uttered  by  the  Virgin  Mother  to  the 
Heavenly  King  on  this  day. 

The  lesson  from  the  Canticle  of  Canticles 
beautifully  predicts  the  joyous  progress 
of  Mary  over  the  hills  of  Juda  as  a  har- 
binger of  grace:  "Arise,  make  haste,  my 
love,  my  dove,  my  beautiful  one,  and 
come.  For  the  winter  is  now  past;  .  .  . 
the  flowers  have  appeared  in  our  land.  .  .  . 
Show  me  thy  face;  let  thy  voice  sound 
in  my  ears." 

The  Gospel  gives  St.  Luke's  narrative 
of  the  events  of  the  day.  The  remaining 
portions  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Mass  occur 
in  many  other  of  Our  Lady's  festivals. 

Mary's  Visitation  has  its  special  message 
to  us,  who  live  surrounded  by  so  many 
who  have  no  reverence  for  her,  or,  it  may 
be,  regard  her  with  something  of  con- 
tempt. We  need  the  presence  of  her 
whom  we  love  to  invoke  as  "  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,"  in  order  to  benefit  by  God's 
choicest  graces.  It  is  through  her  hands 
that  He  still  delights  to  bless  His  people. 
Let  us  invoke  her  to  come  to  our  aid.  Let 
us  never  cease  to  cry  to  that  most  loving 
of  mothers  to  succor  us  and  all  who  need 
her  so  sorely;  to  comfort  and  protect  us. 
In  her  presence  heresy  can  not  flourish; 
under  her  smile  our  barren  hearts  will 
blossom  into  myriad  flowers  of  grace. 


The  Logical  Conclusion. 


BY    GABRIEL    FRANCIS    POWHRS. 


Be  very  gentle,  and  full  of  courteous 
graciousness,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  trials 
that  surround  you;  for  this  is  the  good 
example  that  the  world  expects  of  the 
children  of  God. — St.  Francis  de  Sales. 


'OU  would  have  been  very  much 
puzzled,  at  first  sight  of  them, 
to  guess  what  the  two  men 
were.  Sun-bronzed,  in  cowboy  kit, 
the  worn  buggy  piled  with  provisions, 
guns,  saddles, — all  the  marks  of  a  gipsy 
life  were  theirs.  Under  the  seat,  wrapped 
in  blankets,  they  stored  the  most  precious 
part  of  their  equipment:  paint  boxes  and 
canvases.  Thus,  you  would  have  under- 
stood. Both  had  been  talking  eagerly. 
It  was  their  habit  as  they  jogged  along; 
for,  at  work,  both  were  buried  in  silence. 
They  had  said  how,  to  all  painters  of 
landscape,  a  day  will  come  when  acad- 
emies must  drop  behind  them,  and  the 
man  alone  go  out  and  face  Nature  alone, 
grapple  with  her,  learn  of  her,  and  work 
out  his  own  salvation.  Upon  that  they 
fell  silent;  for  they  felt  deeply  on  this 
subject  and  perfectly  agreed. 

Dodd,  who  held  the  reins,  was  a  realist. 
Kiintz,  the  younger  of  the  two,  still 
groped  his  way.  He  thought  so  much 
more  than  Dodd,  that  it  had  been  harder 
for  him  to  make  up  his  mind.  Dodd  could 
always  decide  quickly,  not  so  the  seer  of 
innumerable  pros  and  cons. 

And  as  Dodd,  to  the  rhythmic  beat  of 
horse  hoofs  on  the  mountain  road,  and 
limitless  views  of  azure  distance  unfolding 
at  every  step  pursued  his  inward  con- 
gratulations that  he  was  free  of  schools 
forever,  the  companion  beside  him  had 
dropped  away  into  an  altogether  different 
train  of  thought. 

The  Sierra  had  faded, — boulders,  red- 
wood, sunshine  and  great  lines.  He  was 
standing  on  a  stairway  in  a  convent,  a 
black- veiled  figure  beside  him;  and,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  a  large  cross.  The  visual 
impression  did  not  stay  at  his  eyes:  it 
smote  deep  into  his  soul.  He  could  not 
get  away  from  it.    Six  weeks  had  passed, 
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and  it  was  continually  there  in  all  moments 
of  silence,  in  all  hours  of  sleeplessness, 
waiting  for  him.  The  sight  had  shaken 
him  almost  like  a  physical  current.  He 
knew  nothing  about  the  Man  there;  but 
the  loveliness  of  the  figure,  the  air  of 
holiness  and  patience,  the  pathos  of  the 
bowed  head,  held  him  transfixed.  "  How 
young  He  is!"  he  had  said,  amazed  at 
his  own  emotion. — "And  how  beautiful!" 
the  woman  replied. — "  It  must  have  been 
an  effect  of  the  light,"  Kiintz  argued  with 
himself  afterward :  "  falling  on  one  side  of 
the  figure  and  showing^it  up  white  in  high 
relief,  while  the  other  side  was  in  warm 
shadow.  That  is  what  made  it  so  lifelike." 

He  was  thinking  about  it  again  now  out 
there  on  the  wagon  trail.  Dodd  had  not 
told  him  so,  but  it  was  principally  to 
get  Kiintz  away  from  the  influences 
of  that  other  academy  —  the  academy 
kept  by  the  ladies  in  black — that  he  had 
persuaded  him  to  go  out  to  Nature.  Dodd 
had  no  objection  to  going  to  church  on 
Sunday;  they  generally  did  go  wherever 
they  knew  they  would  hear  good  music. 
And  Kiintz  might  sing  "  Lead,  Kindly 
Light!"  whenever  the  mood  came  over 
him,  as  it  occasionally  did  at  night  by 
the  camp-fire  or  in  some  stillness  of  moonlit 
solitudes.  But  this  constantly  thinking 
and  caring  about  religion  would  ruin  him 
as  an  artist,  in  Dodd's  opinion,  and  was 
not  to  be  endured. 

Kiintz  had  taught  drawing  at  the 
ladies'  academy  one  season,  and  they  had 
shown  him  much  kindness.  At  first  Dodd 
thought  it  a  capital  joke,  as  Kiintz  had 
never  seen  a  convent  before,  and  was 
evidently  badly  frightened.  By  degrees 
he  grew  to  speak  of  "those  ladies"  inces- 
santly. Dodd  was  interested,  then  annoyed. 
Kiintz  would  return  from  his  class  or  visit 
with  amazing  things  the  ladies  had  said: 

"  What  do  you  think.  Jack,  that  elderly 
one"  (she  was  his  detailed  escort  and 
special  friend)  "said  to-day?  That  we 
are  in  this  world  to  save  our  souls.  Did 
you  ever  hear  that  before?" 

"How  does  she  know?" 


"  I'd  be  jolly  glad  to  know  "what  we 
really  are  here  for." 

"What  d'you  care?  You  and  I  are  here 
to  paint,   and  that's  enough." 

"  But  what's  the  blamed  use.  of  it? 
We  eat,  we  drink,  we  sleep;  we  work 
very  hard  at  our  painting.  It  isn't  all 
fun.  Some  day  we  may  marry  and  have 
children;  and  then  we  die.  What's  the 
meaning  of  it  all?" 

"  Billy  my  boy,  if  you  are  going  to 
get  introspective  (and  your  liver  out  of 
order),  I'd  advise  you  to  stop  going  to 
that  convent  place." 

"  I've  thought  of  these  things  all  my 
life,  and  more  and  more  as*  I  grew  older; 
and  there's  nothing  I  can  see  to  it  except 
an  everlasting  maze.  But  those  ladies 
seem  to  know;  and  they  are  certainly 
good.  I  should  like  to  be  good  myself,  if 
I  knew  how." 

"You're  plenty  good  enough." 

But  Dodd  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
boy  must  be  removed.  He  took  him  to 
the  open  —  to  the  sublime  immensities 
where  the  character  of  habitual  thought 
seems  to  change.  And  along  the  mountain 
road,  in  the  open,  Kiintz  paused  on  the 
stairway,  and  before  him  was  the  cross. 

"If  I  only  knew  about  Him!"  the 
mind   kept  throbbing.    "If  I  only  knew!" 

Even  Dodd,  who  held  so  little  with 
creeds,  thought  there  must  be  a  God, 
because  only  a  God  could  have  made 
the  light.  An  artist  knows,  better  than 
anybody  else,  what  the  light  is.  Kiintz 
divined  Him  rather  in  the  vastnesses  of 
starry  nights,  in  the  fathomless  spaces  and 
wonder  of  silence  in  which  worlds  revolve. 
But  for  Kiintz  there  was  the  further  sense 
of  personal  sin,  a  living  dread  and  torture, 
to  be  explained.  Dodd  held  resolutely 
that  most  people  who  commit  sin  are  in 
jail,  and  troubled  himself  no  more  about 
it.  Kiintz  looked  up  at  the  hanging  Figure 
with  the  rose  clefts  open  in  the  hands, 
the  feet,  the  side;  noted  the  drooped 
head,  the  dim  eyes,  the  exhaustion  of 
dying;  and  wondered  if  this  might  indeed 
be  Redemption.    What  was  Redemption? 
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Could  one  bring  to  Him  the  sins  of  child- 
hood, the  sins  of  youth?  Was  He  Pardon 
with  outstretched  arms  and  blood  coursing 
down  the  wood? 

"Wake  up,  Billy!  What's  the  matter 
with  you?" 

"Nothing.    Why?" 

"  You  haven't  opened  your  mouth  this 
half  hour.  And  I  want  to  stop  and  make 
camp.     Do  you  like  the  place?" 

"Sure  I  like  it!  And  we  can  move  if 
we  don't.    Oh,  what  a  hilltop  to  paint!" 

""^s;  and  look  at  the  air,  and  the 
sunshine  like  yellow  gold  that  you  could 
pick  up  with  your  hands;  and  over  there 
the  poppies!" 

They  slept  on  the  ground,  rolled  in 
blankets  and  with  saddles  for  pillows. 
The  purple  night,  hung  with  great  stars, 
curtained  them.  Kiintz  awakened  once 
to  gaze  awe-struck  upon  the  miracle  of 
beauty,  the  solemn  mystery  surrounding 
them.  He  lay  down  again  like  a  child. 
Why  should  one  fret?  God  was  there, 
nearer  even  in  these  austere,  magnificent 
heights.  God  watched.  This  was  His  breath 
stirring  abroad.    He  would  reveal  Himself. 

They  had  been  in  camp  a  week,  and 
were  hard  at  work.  Dodd,  in  all  the  hours 
of  blazing  sunshine  he  could  command, 
sat  blinking  in  the  torrid  light  over  his 
"  Poppy  Field."  It  was  crusted  with  color, 
and  dazzling  to  look  upon.  Kiintz,  who 
had  favorite  moments  of  softer  vision  and 
of  mood,  started  two  canvases.  "Sunrise 
on  the  Crest"  was  one;  the  other — painted 
at  evening,  much  higher  up,  from  a  spot 
to  be  reached  only  on  foot  and  at  some 
peril  to  life  and  limb — had  no  name  as 
yet,  but  he  thought  ultimately  he  would 
call  it   "The   Purple  Valley." 

At  the  end  af  the  week  came  the  mail. 
It  passed  only  once — each  seventh  day — 
at  full  gallop.  The  event  was  stirring  as 
tidings  of  a  victory.  In  a  moment  their 
hands  were  full  of  magazines,  newspapers, 
advertisements,  and  picture  postal  cards. 
All  were  welcome.  Letters  were  more 
scarce.     Dodd    got    his"^  customary    love- 


letter,  and  the  mountains  might  fall  on 
him  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours. 
Kiintz  found  a  small  money  order  from  a 
dealer  in  the  city.  He  decided  to  ride 
down  the  fifteen  miles  to  the  little  village 
post-office  on  the  morrow. 

The  dawn  broke  in  a  still  ecstasy  of 
splendor;  blossoms  and  foliage  unfolding 
luminously  in  the  limpid  air,  as  they  must 
have  done  in  Eden.  A  perfume  as  of 
magnolias  stole  from  the  budding  bushes. 
Kiintz's  horse  did  not  travel  as  fast  as  the 
mail-carrier's,  but  it  was  early  yet  when 
he  reached  the  foothills.  He  overtook  a 
boy  and  a  girl  walking  to  town.  The  girl 
had  a  white  veil  over  her  head ;  and  they 
were  coming  down  apparently,  as  he  was, 
from  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountain.  The 
big  boy  in  him  could  not  resist  the  pleasure 
of  teasing. 

"  Are  you  two  on  the  way  to  get 
married?" 

The  lad  broke  into  a  gale  of  laughter, 
quickly  subdued,  and  glanced  bashfully 
at  his  companion. 

"Bet  you,  you  are — " 

The  boy  turned  a  sturdy  bronzed  face 
to  his  tormentor: 

"  No,  sir,  v/e  are  not, — not  yet,  anyway." 

"Why  has  she  got  a  veil  on,  then?" 

Silence  a  moment;  then  the  girl  raised 
her  face,  and  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  white 
candor  on  the  brow,  clear  eyes  of  inno- 
cence, and  the  air  of  a  flower  lifting  its 
virgin  beauty  to  the  sun. 

"It's  Corpus  Christi,"  she  said  in  her 
soft  voice ;  "  and  we  are  going  down  to 
receive  Our  Lord." 

The  man  shrank  back  within  himself 
as  if  he  had  received  a  blow.  He  knew 
enough  Latin  to  understand  the  words, 
but  his  face  grew  dark  and  troubled. 

"Corpus  Christi?  What  is  that?"  he 
asked. 

They  thought  he  knew  even  less  than 
he  did,  and  hastened  eagerly  to  explain, 
using  their  childish  words.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  about  their  grasp  of  the 
subject  or  about  their  faith.  The  young 
man  pondered,  and  the  weight  upon  his 
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soul  was  like  an  unfathomable  pain. 
But  he  was  connecting  idea  with  idea  in 
his  own  mind. 

"The  same  body  that  hung  upon  the 
cross?"  he  asked.  He  was  too  profoundly 
agitated  to  care  whether  the  children 
detected  his  confusion  or  not. 

"Yes,"  the  boy  answered  firmly;  "but 
living  now  and  glorious.  And  He  stays 
in  the  Blessed  Sacrament  to  be  with  us." 

This  must  be  the  belief  that  set  that 
light  he  had  wondered  about  on  the  quiet 
faces  of  his  "ladies";  for  the  same  light 
shone  now  on  the  radiant,  fresh  faces 
before  him.  The  sorrow  crushing  his 
heart  seemed  to  be  ebbing;  for,  if  in  the 
darkness  and  prison  of  the  everlasting 
maze  this  could  be  true,  what  a  rending 
of  murky  sky  above  one's  head,  and  what 
a  widening  of  arms  and  Fspirit  in  the 
new  light! 

"Don't  you  want  to  ride  a  while?"  he 
asked  them.  "You  can  both  get  up,  and 
I'll  walk. for  a  change." 

They  hesitated,  consulting  each  other's 
face;  then  simultaneously  acquiesced,  and 
mounted  joyously.  The  artist's  long  pace 
kept  him  beside  them. 

"Are  you  going  to  church,  too?"  they 
asked  him. 

"  No,"  he  answered. 

"Aren't  you  a  Catholic?"  said  the  girl. 

"Of  course  not,"  answered  the  boy; 
"  or  he'd  know  what  day  this  is  and  all 
about  it." 

"You  ought  to  come,"  urged  the  girl, 
her  eyes  eager  and  bright  under  the  veil. 
"There's  a  lovely  procession;  little  girls 
in  white  throwing  flowers,  and  little  boys 
in  white  with  red  sashes,  and  three  big 
boys  swinging  incense.  Did  you  ever  see 
a  procession?" 

Again  the  painful  negative.  Kiintz  had 
grown  to  feel  very  ignorant,  and  to  realize 
that  his  world  had  not  been  the  whole 
world. 

"Why  don't  you  come,  sir?"  the  boy 
insisted. 

"  I'm  going  to  be  very  busy.  I've 
got    to    buy    provisions,    and    then    ride 


back  to  camp  before  it  gets  too  warm." 
They  parted  from  him,  expressing 
thanks,  and  with  transparent  glances  of 
regret  at  his  refusal. 

He  was  busy  enough  for  about  an  hour; 
then,  returning,  he  passed  the  modest 
little  church  again.  Should  he,  or  should 
he  not?  The  question  had  harassed 
him  through  the  whole  time  of  outward 
activity.  He  was  about  to  ride  past 
when  the  strains  of  the  organ  reached 
him.  Two  or  three  horses  tethered  outside 
the  building  gave  him  courage.  He  flung 
himself  from  the  saddle  and  joined  (not 
without  shame  at  his  flannel  shirt  and 
grimy  breeches)  a  group  of  men  standing 
just  within  the  door.  A  poor  place,  this 
church,  ill-decorated  and  wanting  beauty. 
But,  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness,  down 
the  main  aisle  came  Something  that  filled 
the  place  with  solemnity  and  a  vast  and 
deep  sense  of  the  supernatural.  Mingling 
in  one  harmonious  symphony  were  the 
measured  chant,  the  beautiful  faces  of 
innocent  children,  the  perfume  of  roses, 
the  flame  of  pure  white  tapers,  and  the 
click,  click  of  silver  chains  rising  and 
falling,  with  a  quicker  beat  than  the 
slow,  reverent  motion  of  the  bodies,  as 
the  three  big  boys  "swung  incense." 

Kiintz  looked  on  all,  wide-eyed.  But 
most  clearly  of  all  he  saw,  above  the 
bowed  heads  and  attitudes  of  adoration, 
a  Something  held  aloft,  white  or  gold,  or 
both,  he  did  not  know,  —  a  Something 
radiating  light.  The  man  beside  him  gave 
him  a  jerk  to  make  him  kneel,  and  he 
came  down  on  both  knees,  unresisting, 
with  a  thud.  In  a  seizure  of  awe  that 
made  his  flesh  creep,  it  seemed  to  him 
verily  that  the  true  body  that  hung  upon 
the  cross  had  just  passed  by. 

He  got  himself  outside,'  and  mounted 
in  a  state  of  complete  bewilderment.  The 
silence  that  had  fallen  upon  him  lasted 
for  days.  Dodd  rallied  and  bantered  him, 
but  all  in  vain.  He  would  go  away  by 
himself  and  paint  for  hours,  as  though  his 
life  depended  upon  it;  or  lie  with  his 
shoulders    to    the    sod,    hands    under    his 
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head,  and  eyes  fixed  in  far  space.  Speech 
seemed  almost  to  have  left  him. 

He  had  finished  the  "Sunrise";  "The 
Purple  Valley"  was  well  under  way;  and 
he  had  begun  another  canvas,  in  which 
the  beautiful  gloaming  of  the  mountain — 
when  the  distant  horizon  shines  still,  with 
pure  rose  burnished  to  gold  in  its  reflec- 
tion, and  the  cold  yet  colorful  shadow- 
overspreads  the  hills  —  was  wondrously 
rendered.  This  he  styled  "  Nightfall," — a 
curious  picture  that  made  you  feel  the 
chill  descending  from  those  unmelting 
upper  .snows.  In  the  end  it  was  "  The 
Purple  Valley  "  that  won  him  fame.  He  sent 
it  from  camp,  packing  it  amid  the  scrub 
and  cacti;  and  it  was  accepted  for  the 
International  Exhibition.  The  same  mail 
brought  an  offer  of  purchase,  unofficially, 
from  one  of.  the  commissioners  who  had 
seen  it  as  member  of  the  jury,  and 
was  apparently  in  fear  of  being  fore- 
stalled. The  circumstance  was  peculiarly 
flattering;  and  to  have  two  thousand 
dollars  to  your  name,  when  yesterday  you 
had  nothing,  makes  a  certain  difference 
in  your  status. 

Dodd,  whose  "Poppy  Field"  was  also 
accepted,  but  not  bought,  asked  a  little 
wof  ully : 

"You'll  go  to  Paris  now?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  must  have  time  to 
think.  It's  a  glorious  possibility,  but 
suppose  I  forget  how  to  paint  air  and 
the  open?" 

"  Yes,  but  suppose  you  learn  other 
things  you  don't  know?" 

"  If  I  do  go,  we'll  go  together.  We've 
been  comrades  too  long  to  part  company 
now.  But,  you  know,  I  really  think  I 
should  prefer  to  paint  in  Spain." 

"What  a—" 

"  Wait  a  minute,  Jack !  I  must  speak 
to  that  man." 

It  was  a  man  on  horseback  slowly  going 
down  the  trail,  bridles  loose,  and  appar- 
ently reading.  The  artist,  in  his  eagerness, 
tore  through  the  chaparral  and  Spanish 
bayonet,  bounding  over  the  obstacles  in 
his  way. 


"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir!  You  are  the 
Catholic  priest,  are  you  not?*' 

"At  your  service,  my  friend." 

"There  are  some  questions  I  should 
like  very  much  to  ask  you." 

The  older  man  smiled  leisurely. 

"  You  may  perhaps  have  heard  the  adage 
that  there  is  no  time  like  the  present." 

A  faint  color  ihantled  the  young  face. 

"It  would  detain  you?" 

"I  am  not  in  a  hurry." 

Kiintz  looked  away,  first  to  the  peaks, 
and  then  down  the  winding  curve  beyond 
them. 

"  They  are  so  many  they  overcrowd  me. 
I  hardly  know  where  to  begin.  I  want  to 
find  out  about  the  Catholic  Church — about 
religion  in  itself.  I  am  nothing,  you  know: 
never  was.  But  some  time  ago  a  friend, 
a  Catholic  nun,  when  I  was  leaving  town, 
gave  me  a  little  book  called  the  New 
Testament.  I  had  never  read  it  before. 
It's  a  very  wonderful  book,  isn't  it?" 

"The  most  wonderful  of  all." 

"  There  is  so  much  in  it  I  have  had  to 
think  about,  I  haven't  fully  got  to  the 
bottom  of  it  yet.  But  one  thing  in  it  has 
struck  me  as  remarkable.  You  remember 
where  Christ  took  bread  and  said  it  was 
His  body?  I  have  found  out  that  Catholics 
really  believe  that.  Other  people  don't. 
Twice  in  church  I  have  heard  ministers 
say  it  wasn't  true,  —  ministers  of  the 
Gospel.  But  He  said  it:  it's  there  in  black 
and  white.  Up  to  now  I  haven't  cared. 
But  I  have  kn  idea  that  I'm  going  to  care 
more  in  future;  and,  if  I  do,  I've  got  to 
take  sides  with  Christ.  It's  the  only  thing 
I  can  see." 

As  he  ceased,  his  head  sank  as  if  in 
sorrow. 

The  man  in  the  saddle  gazed  at  him  a 
long  moment,  then  pulled  his  feet  out  of 
the  stirrups. 

"  Young  man,  I  have  something  to  say 
to  you,  and  it  might  as  well  be  now.  Come 
along  over  here  under  the  trees,  where  we 
can  sit  down." 

Dodd  waited  half  an  hour,  three- 
quarters.     The  two  figures  sat  in  conver- 
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sation  so  earnest  they  had  apparently 
completely  forgotten  his  existence.  When 
■at  length  the  stranger  mounted  and  rode 
■away,  there  was  but  half  a  welcome  for 
the  returning  Kiintz. 

"Sorry  to  have  broken  away  like  that," 
he  said  apologetically;  "but  I  simply  had 
to  do  it." 

" That's  all  right "  (ungraciously).  "But 
I'll  just  tell  you  one  thing,  Billy.  If  this 
blamed  religious  streak  keeps  on  much 
longer,  it  will  be  the  everlasting  undoing 
of  you, — and  that's  the  truth.  I  wish  you 
had  never  been  near  that  academy  place. 
It  has  unmanned  you;  you've  had  green 
peas   in    your   thinking   gear   ever   since." 

"  He's  just  been  taking  out  a  few  for 
me,  so  I  shall  probably  get  on  better  now." 

"You  make  me  tired.  I  know  where 
you're  going.  It  won't  be  Paris  and.  it 
won't  be  Spain:  it'll  be  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  maybe  a  monkery." 

Kiintz  laughed  gaily. 

"'Monkery'  is  good.  I'm  going  down 
to  see  the  priest  to-morrow_  and  get  some 
books.  You  may  as  well  know  about  it.  I 
don't  think  I  shall  ever  favor  a  monkery. 
But  meanwhile  reflect  that  I  have  two 
thousand  dollars  in  cash — two  thousand, 
Jackie  boy! — and  that,  whether  I  become 
a  Catholic  or  not  (which  won't  make  any 
difference  to  our  friendship),  we  shall 
probably  sail  for  Europe  this  fall." 

"You  did  paint  'The  Purple  Valley,' 
didn't  vou?" 

"  Yes.  And  I  will  tell  you  one  thing 
that  the  Padre  just  opened  my  eyes  to. 
He  said  that  'every  perfect  gift  comes 
from  the  Father  of  Lights.'" 

"The  'Father  of  Lights'!  What  a 
curious  expression!    Did  he  mean  art?" 

"  I  think  so,  but  more  too :  Beauty  in 
itself;  and  the  loveliness  of  this  world 
here  under  our  feet,  which  is  our  despair; 
and  it  may  be  the  soul  inside  us,  and  the 
things  it  can  see.  You  should  talk  to  him 
yourself.  He  knows  a  trifle  or  two  more 
than  we  do.  But,  of  all  the  wonderful  facts 
he  told  me,  there  was  one  that,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  beat  all  the  rest."    . 


"What  was  that?" 

"Just  imagine  that  he  knew  my  people, 
somewhere  down  West  here,  in  the  old 
days!  He  can  remember  my  grandfather. 
As  soon  as  I  told  him  my  name,  he 
asked  if  I  w^as  a  relative  of  Anton  Kiintz, 
the  wood-carver.  That  was  my  grand- 
father, you  know.  And  think  of  my 
accosting  him  spontaneously,  out  here 
in  this  solitude  of  the  mountain-tops!" 

"  It  is  rather  strange.  But  one  does 
meet  unexpected  people  in  unexpected 
places.  You  never  knew  him  before, 
did  you?" 

"  No.  I  never  knew  my  grandfather 
either;  but  my  father  used  to  speak  of 
him  so  much,  it  is  as  if  I  had  known 
him.  The  Padre  says  he  was  a  very 
great  artist,  but  I  knew  that.  He  was  a 
Tyrolese  peasant,  an  ardent  Catholic  (I 
never  heard  that  before),  and  he  used 
to  carve  what  they  call  crucifixes, — most 
beautiful  and  lifelike,  he  says,  and  per- 
fectly correct  in  their  anatomy.  But  he 
could  find  no  market  for  them,  and  the 
family  was  often  in  want.  My  father  was 
not  a  Catholic.  I  don't  know  why.  He 
had  educated  himself,  and  was  very  proud 
of  it.  I  think  he  was  a  little  ashamed 
of  his  lowly  origin.  But  he  did  tell  us 
that,  in  his  way,  his  father  had  been  an 
artist  to  his  finger  tips.  He  never  men- 
tioned the  religious  subjects.  The  priest 
said  to-day  that  the  old  man  had  been 
carving  a  Christ  when  death  surprised 
him  at  his  working  bench.  He  laid  down 
his  head  upon  the  figure.  The  Padre  saw 
him :  he  wandered  in  from  his  play,  a 
neighbor's  child,  curious  to  see  death — 
he  says  the  old  man  had  a  magnificent 
silver- white  head  and  a  white  beard, — 
bowed  as  if  he  slept  over  his  toil.  .  .  .  The 
gouge  was  still  in  his  hand.  ..." 

Dodd  wondered  at  the  emotion  of  the 
voice  as  it  faltered  to  the  end  of  its 
story.  Why  should  this  passing  of  the 
peasant-artist  long  ago  move  his  grandson 
so  much?  But  there  were  many  things 
in  this  companion,  who  had  been  painting 
at   his   side    for    years,    that    Dodd    could 
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not  understand.  He  was  a  first-rate 
painter  himself,  not  a  thinker.  Now  he 
simply  stared  at  the  strangeness  of  his 
friend's  recital. 

Kiintz  rose  and  moved  silently  away. 

Some  ten  days  later,  Dodd  was 
awakened  between  night  and  dawn  by 
his  fellow-sleeper's  stirring. 

" 'Nother  rattler?"  he  asked,  starting 
up  from  his  duff-bag. 

"  No,  no.  Jack !  Go  to  sleep  again ! 
'Tisn't  day  yet." 

"Goin'  t' paint?" 

"No.    I'm  going  to  town." 

Jack  put  his  nose  under  the  blanket 
with  a  snort  of  disgust. 

The  sun  was  risen  when  Kiintz  returned. 
Dodd  saw  him  dismount  and  lead  the 
horse  into  the  path.  He  noted  the  swiftness, 
the  lightness,  and  the  sort  of  joy  in  his 
movements.  When  Kiintz  turned  round 
and  faced  him,  he  stood  still;  for  the 
boy's  countenance  was  absolutely  resplen- 
dent, and  his  whole  person  seemed  to 
radiate  happiness. 

"Jack!  Jack!"  he  exclaimed,  running 
impetuously  forward.  "I've  just  made 
mv  First  Communion!" 


From  the  Kirk  to  the  Catholic  Church. 


The  Acts. 

BY    S.    M.    R. 

Qi  GOD,  I  believe  that  Thou  art  God; 

I  believe  that  Thou  art  One  in  Three! 
My  faith  is  founded  on  Thy  word, — 
O  strengthen,   God,   my  faith  in  Thee! 

0  God,  I  hope  in  Thee  as  God! 
Relying  on  Thy  word  divine, 

1  hope  to  gain  eternal  life, — 

O  strengthen,   God,   this  hope  of  mine! 

O  God,   I  love  Thee  as  my  God, 
For  infinitely  good  Thou  art! 

O  strengthen  this  poor  love  of  mine 
Until  it   doth  consume   my   heart! 

0  God,   I  believe  and  hope  and  love, 
And  yet   I   have  offended  Thee! 

1  promise,   God,  to  sin  no   more: 
Po  Thou  in  mercy   pardon  me  I 


How  A  Presbyterian  Minister  became  a 
Priest. 

BY    ALFONSL'S. 


IX 


GAIN,  on  the  historical  side  the 
Presbyterian  Church  hopelessly 
r  ^  broke  down.  It  was  quite  clear 
to  me,  from  the  evidence  of 
Scripture  itself,  as  well  as  the  whole 
nature  of  God's  Revelation  in  His  Son, 
that  He  had  founded  a  Church  to  which 
He  had  committed  His  truth  to  be  pre- 
served and  perpetuated  till  the  end  of 
time;  that  this  truth  was  a  definite,  recog- 
nizable body  of  doctrines;  and  that  His 
Church  must  have  been  endowed  with 
the  power  of  guarding  and  teaching  and 
handing  down  this  truth.  Wherever  this 
Church  was  to  be  found,  it  assuredly 
could  not  be  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
which  came  into  existence  only  in  1560, 
which  contained  a  mere  handful  of 
members,  and  which  taught  conflicting 
and  fluctuating  opinions  instead  of  "the 
Faith  once  delivered' to  the' saints." 

I  could  not  persuade  myself  that  the 
Kirk  was  the  Church  founded  by  our 
Divine  Lord  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost; 
and  if  it  was  not  that,  it  was  nothing.  It 
was  a  small  sectarian  institution  adopted 
by  one  nation  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner 
of  the  earth,  but  it  was  condemned  alike 
by  the  Greek  and  Anglican  schismatics 
and  by  Rome.  Its  psalm-singing  and  Kirk 
session  and  Lord's  Supper  and  barren 
worship  and  hideous  churches,  and  its 
whole  system  of  doctrine  and  ceremonies, 
were,  as  I  said  before,  a  new  thing  upon 
the  earth:  an  invention  of  certain  men 
to  propagate  certain  newly  discovered 
opinions  in  the  sixteenth  century, — 
opinions  which  were  now  being  discarded 
and  growing  old-fashioned.  It  could  by  no 
possibility  be  identified  with  the  Church 
of  the  Apostles,  the  Church  of  the  Fathers, 
the  Church  of  the  early  and  later  Middle 
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Ages,  or  the  Church  existing  in  Scotland 
and  Europe  before  the  Reformation.  Its 
theologians  and  its  text-books  claimed 
for  it  that  it  was  thoroughly  Scriptural; 
that  it  was  based  upon,  and  could  be 
supported  by  the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  and 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  This  I  could 
not  admit;  but,  even  supposing  so  much 
were  granted,  it  would  not  be  enough. 

A  church,  to  be  the  true  Church  of 
Christ,  must  continue  and  persevere,  and 
preserve  its  identity;  must  develop  and 
subsist  all  through  the  centuries.  The 
Church  was  intended  to  be  perpetuated 
from  age  to  age,  living  and  growing  and 
extending,  yet  ever  the  same;  teaching 
the  same  truths;  keeping  up  an  unbroken 
continuity  and  succession,  according  to 
the  promise  of  its  Founder  that  the  gates 
of  hell  should  not  prevail  against  it,  and 
that  He  should  be  with  it  always.  This 
continuous  succession  and  history  of 
preservation,  of  course,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  could  not  show,  and  made  no 
attempt  to  show.  Indeed,  the  great  boast 
was  that  the  Church  had  become  incurably 
corrupt,  both  in  doctrine  and  morals,  for 
many  centuries;  and  that,  through  the 
labors  and  genius  of  Heaven-inspired 
prophets  like  Calvin  and  Knox,  the  true 
Gospel  had  again  been  discovered,  and  the 
true  Church  of  God  set  up   in   Scotland. 

Such  a  claim  as  this,  to  my  thinking, 
condemned  Presbyterianism  out  and  out. 
A  Church  which  was  compelled  to  skip 
over  many  centuries,  and  jump  back, 
over  the  heads  of  saints  and  Doctors  and 
Fathers,  right  into  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
to  find  its  origin,  repudiating  and  rejecting 
all  that  intervened,  could  not  conceivably 
be  the  institution  that  Our  Lord  meant 
to  continue  throughout  all  ages,  and  to 
stand  out  as  a  witness  in  every  century 
for  His  revealed  doctrine. 

"Take  care,  young  man!"  said  an  aged 
Doctor  of  Divinity  to  me,  when  discuss- 
ing this  point.  "  Once  you  get  into  the 
Fathers,  like  Newman,  you  are  on  an 
inclined  plane  that  le^ds  right  into  Rome." 
It  is  perfectly   true,   but   it   can   not  be 


helped.  The  Fathers  must  be  reckoned 
with;  for  they  represent  the  development 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  present  to 
us  Christian  doctrine  as  it  came  down 
from  the  Apostles.  And  if  a  church  in 
the  nineteenth  or  twentieth  century  could 
not  square  its  doctrines  with  those  of  the 
Fathers,  then  it  should  at  once  give  up 
its  claim  to  be  Apostolic. 

The  Presbyterian  Church,  needless  to 
say,  threw  the  Fathers  overboard,  because 
it  was  sadly  conscious  that  their  doctrines 
and  hers  were  irreconcilably  at  variance. 
Historically,  she  was  a  thing  of  yesterday. 
All  our  forefathers  before  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Scotland  were  Catholics.  If  I  had 
been  living  then,  I  should  have  been  a 
Catholic  too.  The  saints  that  looked  out 
at  me  from  the  pictures,  whether  in  my 
own  house  or  in  Catholic  churches,  were 
all  Catholics,  and  would  not  recognize 
me  as  a  member  of  the  same  body  as 
themselves.  I  should  be  reckoned  an  alien, 
an  outcast,  and  a  heretic.  I  could  claim 
no  spiritual  kinship  with  them,  no  com- 
munion with  them,  no  share  in  their 
prayers  and  labors  and  sanctity.  What  a 
horrible  thing,  to  be  cut  off  from  all  lot 
and  part  in  the  sanctity  of  all  the  ages! 

The  glorious  cathedrals  and  monasteries 
and  abbeys  and  churches,  whose  ruins 
abounded  in  every  part  of  this  unfortunate 
land,  were  all  witnesses  to  a  different 
faith  from  mine.  They  were  built  by  the 
pious  labor  of  priest,  monk,  and  layman, 
who  believed  in  abbeys  and  monasteries, 
and  in  the  conventual  and  monastic 
system, —  who  were,  in  short,  Catholics. 
And  what  they  believed  in  then,  all  the 
Christian  world  believed  in  also.  Scot- 
land was  not  Protestant  at  that  period: 
she  was  Catholic,  and  had  never  been 
aught  but  Catholic.  Her  ecclesiastical 
pedigree  ran  back  right  to  the  time  of 
Ninian  and  Columba  and  Mungo,  who 
had  preached  a  Faith  that  was  Roman 
and  Catholic;  for  at  that  age  there  was 
no  other.  In  the  sixteenth  century, 
therefore,  there  had  been  a  religious 
somersault;    the  only   thing    to    be    done 
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was    to    take    a   somersault    back    again. 

But  I  am  going  a  little  too  fast.  It  was 
one  thing  to  be  convinced  your  own  church 
was  wrong;  it  was  another  thing  to  be 
sure  which  one  was  right.  That  it  was 
necessary  to  belong  to  the  true  Church 
to  save  one's  soul,  I  was  perfectly  certain; 
that  I  could  not  save  my  soul  in  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  I  was  equally  certain. 
Thousands  of  others  might,  because  they 
were  not  disturbed  in  their  conscience, 
seeing  no  reason  to  change  their  belief, 
and  were  in  good  faith.  But  I  was  not 
in  that  position.  I  had  entered  upon  an 
inquiry,  and  was  bound  before  God  to 
pursue  it  to  the  uttermost,  come  what 
might.  In  the  meantime  I  should  simply 
stay  where  I  was,  holding  what  truth 
there  was  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
officiating  for  the  people  until  I  was  con- 
vinced that  it  was  sinful  and  dangerous 
to  remain  longer.  So  long  as  I  had  not 
made  up  my  mind  that  some  other 
particular  church  was  the  true  Church  of 
Christ,  I  considered  I  was  doing  the  only 
wise  thing  in  stopping  where  I  was. 

Doubtless  I  erred  in  trying  to  introduce 
Catholic  doctrines  and  practices  into  the 
Kirk.  I  know  that  I  offended  some  by 
preaching  un-Presbyterian  sermons,  and 
uttering  Catholic  sentiments  which  were 
abhorrent  to  them;  for  some  expressed 
resentment  at  it,  and  probably  many  more 
felt  resentment  who  gave  no  expression 
to  it.  I  found  that  simple  Scotch  folks 
such  as  I  had  to  deal  with  would  bear 
with  much  before  voicing  their  objection. 
Doubtless,  too,  many  persons  were  offended 
when  I  indulged  in  certain  ritualistic 
practices  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments,  the  celebration 
of  marriage,  and  the  furnishing  of  the 
church.  I  have  since  learned  that  imme- 
diately after  my  departure  they  removed 
some  objectionable  objects,  such  as  a 
Popish-looking  communion  table,  a  missal 
stand,  and  other  "relics  of  superstition." 

And  I  must  candidly  confess  that  I 
think  they  were  quite  right  and  I  was 
quite   wrong.     Neither    I    nor   any    other 


minister  had  a  right  to  foist  upon  a  simple 
Presbyterian  flock  ritual  and  doctrines 
against  which  it  was  the  very  object  of 
their  existence  to  protest,  and  to  get  rid 
of  which  was  the  chief  purpose  of  their 
revolt  from  Rome.  In  fact,  in  the  very 
parish  of  which  I  had  charge,  there  was 
a  battlefield,  with  a  monument  erected 
to  "our  Covenanting  forefathers,"  to  com- 
memorate the  victory  which  they  won 
over  the  Jacobite  Episcopalian  troops,  who 
were  carrying  on  a  war  to  force  epis- 
copacy and  a  liturgy  from  England  upon 
the  Scotch  Presbyterians.  The  Scotch 
hated  and  resisted  to  the  death  bishops 
and  liturgies  and  popery  and  prelacy  in 
every  shape  and  form,  whether  in  doctrine 
or  worship  or  church-government.  Much 
blood  had  been  spilled,  and  many  fierce 
battles  had  been  fought,  and  "covenants" 
entered  into,  to  banish  it  from  the  land. 
The  bones  of  many  of  those  who  fought 
and  fell  in  the  Presbyterian  cause  lay  in 
the  adjacent  churchyards,  and  many  of 
the  families  still  working  on  the  farms 
of  the  parish  were  their  descendants. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  people  should 
object  to  the  introduction  again  of  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge  of  this  hateful 
thing,  and  ask  themselves  if  their  minister 
was  attempting  to  undo,  in  as  subtle 
a  way  as  possible,  the  glorious  work  of 
reformation  and  of  cleansing,  to  effect 
which  their  fathers  had  bled  and  died.  I 
repeat,  they  were  entitled  so  to  complain. 
They  had  every  right  to  be  protected  from 
one  who  should  aim  at  forcing  upon  them 
rites  and  ceremonies  and  beliefs  which 
they  detested,  and  which  did  nothing  but 
cause  distraction,  disharmony,  and  disedi- 
fication.  To  this  extent  they  had  reason 
to  complain  of  me.  Yet  they  complained 
as  little  as  possible,  and  were  friendly  to 
the  very  last.  I  quite  believe  they 
"  thought  furiously  " ;  but,  excepting  one 
or  two,  they  said  nothing. 

( To  be  continued.  ) 


Every    duty    we    omit    obscures    some 
truth  we  should  have  known. — Ruskin, 
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The  Flaw  in  the  Title. 

BY    ANNA    T.  SADLIER. 

XXVI. 

F  Harry  Brent  had  hoped,  during 
those  days  which  he  spent  as  the  guest 
of  Miss  Petronilla  Birmingham,  to 
have  the  same  monopoly  of  Phyllis' 
society  that  he  had  enjoyed  in  Rome,  he 
was  speedily  disabused  of  the  idea.  He 
saw  her,  of  course,  very  frequently,  either 
at  Aunt  Petronilla's  or  at  the  Manor;  he 
was  her  partner  at  tennis,  or  he  was  one 
of  the  driving  parties  which  Grenville  got 
up  for  the  entertainment  of  the  guest 
and  in  order  that  he  might  see  the  country. 
He  was  certainly  thrown  a  great  deal  into 
her  society,  but  not  at  all  in  the  same 
intimate  manner  as  across  the  ocean, 
where  there  had  been  between  them  the 
easy  good-comradeship  and  informality 
of  fellow-countrymen  who  meet  in  strange 
places,  and  of  travellers  who  put  up 
at  the  same  hostelry,  or  at  least  are 
brought  frequently  into  communication. 

The  young  man  was,  indeed,  most 
kindly  and  courteously  received  by  the 
family.  He  was  taken  in  hand  by  Gren- 
ville, and  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of 
confidential  chats  with  Sylvester.  He 
was  given  the  freedom  of  Mark  Birming- 
ham's house.  In  fact,  everything  was 
done  for  him  but  that  which  he  would 
most  have  appreciated,  and  that  was 
an  unrestricted  enjoyment  of  Phyllis' 
company.  Not  that  any  one  in  particular 
strove  to  prevent  such  a  condition  of 
affairs,  —  far  from  it.  But,  simply,  such 
things  had  never  been  a  part  of  life  at  the 
Manor,  and  they  would  have  appeared 
unusual  and  even  unconventional  there; 
and,  as  the  young  man  bitterly  thought, 
Phyllis  herself  avoided  anything  like  a 
return  to  their  old  relations. 

The  only  one  who  took  up  his  cause  and 
warmly  championed  it  was  Amy.  Being 
partially  in  the  girl's  confidence,  she 
observed    Phyllis'    mode    of    action    with 


lively  disapprobation,  and  took  more  than 
one  opportunity  to  let  her  young  kins- 
woman have  the  benefit  of  her  opinion. 

"  I  declare,  Phyllis  Penniston,  I'd  like 
to  give  you  a  shaking.  The  way  you're 
treating  Harry  Brent  who  came  clear 
across  the  ocean  to  see  you  is  simply 
disgraceful." 

"  But  you  must  remember,"  said  Phyllis, 
gravely,  "  that  I  did  not  ask  him  to  come." 

"  Perhaps  not,  but  you  can't  put  me 
wise  on  any  of  those  little  tricks  that  quiet 
girls  like  you  play  on  men.  I  fancy  you 
just  led  him  on  till  he  thought  he  had 
nothing  to  do  but  pop  the  question." 

"I  hope  not,"  said  Phyllis,  her  face 
distressed  and  anxious.  "  The  trouble  is 
I  never  thought  of  anything  of  the  kind 
until  it  was  too  late.  I  liked  hirn,  and  he 
certainly  made  our  stay  in  Ron  -ore 
pleasant  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been.     But  as  for  anything  else — " 

"  Now,  Phyllis,  don't  talk  nonsense!  It's 
not  too  late  yet.  He  hasn't  got  married, 
and  neither  have  you,  so  far  as  I  know." 

Phyllis  turned  away  from  the  subject 
with  evident  distaste. 

"Oh,  let  us  talk  of  something  else!"  she 
said.  "  All  I  want  to  do  is  to  make  it  clear 
to  him  that  he  is  altogether  mistaken, 
and  yet  that  I  have  acted  in  good  faith." 

"  There's  one  thing  you  may  be  sure 
of,"  persisted  Amy.  "You'll  travel  a  long 
way  before  you'll  find  such  a  sweet  young 
fellow.  Why,  if  Grenville  hadn't  come 
along,  I'd  have  fallen  in  love  with  him 
myself!" 

She  gave  a  ripple  of  laughter,  which 
made  Sylvester  Birmingham,  who  was 
walking  up  and  down  outside,  frown  with 
the  old  disapprobation. 

"  You've  been  living  too  much  with 
old  folks  here,"  went  qn  the  monitress, 
"and  grown  to  think  that  falling  in  love 
is  one  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins.  Have  a 
little  common-sense,  and  give  this  Mr. 
Brent  some  slight  encouragement.  You 
won't  have  to  step  down  very  far  from 
your  pedestal.  I  think  he's  only  too  ready 
to  prostrate  himself." 
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Phyllis  saw  that  she  did  not  understand, 
and  turned  wearily  away  from  the  subject, 
not  without  a  last  word  from  Amy. 

"If  you  ask  me,"  she  repeated,  "he's 
the  second  best  young  man  I  have  ever 
met,  Grenville  being  the  first;  and  some- 
how he   reminds  me  a  bit    of   Grenville." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  queried  Phyllis 
in  astonishment.  "  I  don't  see  the  very 
least  resemblance.  Mr.  Brent  is  so  much 
darker." 

"  Well,  look  at  him  closely  the  next 
time  he  comes  along  (he  won't  have  any 
objection,  by  the  way),  and  you'll  see 
what  I  mean." 

And,  strangely  enough,  when  Phyllis  did 
look,  she  was  startled  to  find  that  Amy 
was  not  altogether  wrong.  There  was 
certainly  a  curious,  undefined  resemblance 
b/^[  v^n  the  two. 

Intuitively,  too,  Harry  Brent  perceived 
the  friendliness  of  Mrs.  Grenville,  and 
cordially  reciprocated  her  good-will.  He 
liked  her  pleasant  frankness  and  her  good 
nature.  She  was  the  only  one  who  did 
not  make  him  feel,  despite  the  courteous, 
well-bred  hospitality  of  all,  that  it  would 
be  presumptuous  for  him,  a  young  man 
without  fortune  or  connections,  to  aspire 
to  a  girl  who  was  the  centre  of  such  a 
horrie  and  such  an  environment.  In  Rome, 
as  he  reafized,  it  had  all  been  so  different. 

He  rarely  had  an  opportunity  now 
for  private  conversation  with  Phyllis; 
and  when  he  did,  his  manner  was  con- 
strained. Each  time  he  found  it  m.ore 
difficult  to  put  into  words  all  those 
fiery  sentiments  which  had  brought  him 
across  the  ocean.  On  one  of  those  occa- 
sions, as  he  walked  home,  from  Aunt 
Petronilla's  with  the  young  girl,  he  had 
made  various  attempts  of  the  kind,  from 
which  Phyllis  always  shrank  with  a  new 
and  apparently  painful  embarrassment. 
He  determined,  however,  that,  come  what 
might,  he  would  not  leave  the  Manor 
^without  having  an  understanding  of  some 
kind  with  the  girl,  even  if  it  resulted, 
as  he  began  to  fear  it  would,  in  her 
rejection  of  his  suit. 


On  that  particular  evening  he  had  come, 
as  was  his  woht,  to  spend  some  hours 
at  the  Manor.  Sylvester,  from  the  porch 
where  he  was  taking  the  air,  had  observed 
the  two  as  they  advanced  across  the 
lawn.  Something  in  their  demeanor  must 
have  struck  him;  for  he  took  an  oppor- 
tunity, later  in  the  evening,  to  speak  upon 
the  subject  to  Petronilla,  who  had  also 
arrived,  having  been  driven  to  the  door 
by  Mark  and  his  wife.  He  asked  her  to 
accompany  him  into  the  library,  where, 
as  it  seemed  quite  empty,  he  thought  they 
might  have  a  private  conversation. 

"I  hope,  Petronilla,"  he  said,  when  he 
had  placed  a  chair  for  her,  "  that  there 
is  no  question  of  intimacy  between  this 
young  Brent  and  Phyllis?" 

Petronilla  stared  at  him  in  helpless 
dismay,  scarcely  knowing  what  to  answer 
to  this  direct  attack.  She  saw  that  her 
brother,  who  was  supposed  to  observe 
nothing,  had  divined  the  situation,  /'ore- 
over,  she  felt,  that  he  had  a  right  to 
know,  and  she  made  her  declaration 
accordingly. 

"I  think,"  she  said  gravely,  "that  the 
young  man  is  a  very  warm  admirer  of 
our  niece." 

"'Admirer'!  That  is  a  vague  term, 
indeed,"  replied  Sylvester,  half  contempt- 
uously. "  Any  man  with  eyes  in  his  head 
must  be  an  admirer  of  Phyllis." 

"  I'm  afraid  there  is  something  more 
than  that,"   admitted   Petronilla,   timidly. 

"  Then  you  should  .  never  have  asked 
him  here,"  declared  Sylvester.  "For,  of 
course,  you  knew  that  such  a  thing  would 
be  altogether  out  of  the  question." 

"There  is  Phyllis'  side  of  the  matter 
to  be  considered,"  Miss  Petronilla  began. 

"Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say,"  cried 
the  old  man,  aghast,  "  that  there  is  any- 
thing actually  on  foot?" 

"My  dear  brother,"  said  Petronilla, 
much  distressed,  and  beginning  to  feel 
that  her  own  conduct  had  been  imprudent, 
"  I  don't  know.  I  should  be  inclined 
to  think  that,  on  Phyllis'  part,  there  is 
nothing;    but  I   think  she  wanted  to  be 
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perfectly  sure — to  test  her  own  feelings." 
Sylvester's  brow  was  now  as  black  as 
thunder,   and  his  face  wore  one  of  what 
Amv  called  "his  volcanic  expressions." 

"And  pray,"  he  said,  "how  long  has 
this  state  of  affairs  been  in  existence, 
and  why  have  I  been  kept  in  ignorance? 
And,  if  Phyllis  has  been  giving  this  young 
man  any  encouragement,  how  can  she 
honorably  experiment  upon  his  feelings 
to  test  her  own?" 

"I  must  confess,"  said  Petronilla,  rising 
to  the  occasion  with  dignified  courage, 
"that  I  have  been  to  blame.  The  young 
people  were  thrown  together  a  great  deal 
more  than  was  wise  in  Rome,  and  shortly 
before  we  left  I  began  to  feel  anxious. 
I  thought,  however,  it  had  all  ended  for 
the  best,  until  I  heard  recently  that  Mr. 
Brent  was  coming  to  America." 

"  And  why  did  you  not  put  a  stop  to 
it  even  then?"  asked  Sylvester,  with  his 
direct  masculine  judgment  upon  an  intri- 
cate feminine  affair. 

"  Because  Phyllis  claimed  the  right," 
answered  Petronilla,  "to  judge  her  case 
herself.  She  has  the  Birmingham  deter- 
mination and  spirit.  She  did  not  feel 
she  had  given  the  young  man  sufficient 
encouragement  to  warrant  his  taking 
anything  for  granted.  But,  since  he 
seemed  desirous  of  bringing  matters  to 
an  issue,  she  thought  it  fair  to  give 
him  a  hearing,  and  to  discover  whether  or 
not  the  friendship  which  she  felt  for  him 
in  Rome  had  in  it  anything  of  a  warmer 
nature." 

Sylvester  sat  with  his  hand  half  shading 
his  brow.  This  had  been  more  of  a  blow 
to  him  than  any  of  those  concerned  could 
have  believed  possible.  Next  to  Gren- 
ville,  Phyllis  had  the  largest  share  of 
those  strong  affections  which  the  proud 
and  reticent  old  man  hid  under  his  cold- 
ness of  extelrior. 

"Our  niece,"  Petronilla  said  gently, 
venturing  to  interrupt  Sylvester's  angry 
reverie,  "  had  no  thought  of  keeping  you 
long  in  the  dark.  She  was  really  anxious 
for     an     ppportunity     of     making     ygu 


acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  the 
affair.  Only,  somehow^  since  the  young 
gentleman  has  been  here — " 

The  good  lady  hesitated;  and  Sylvester, 
waving  aside  the  explanation,  said  sharply: 

"  I  am  surprised,  sister,  that  you,  of  all 
people,  should  not  see  the  manifest  impro- 
priety of  concealing  all  this  from  me,  and 
of  allowing  Mr.  Brent  to  entertain  false 
hopes.  And  may  I  be  permitted  to  inquire 
if  any  conclusion  has  been  reached?" 

"  I  am  quite  sure  there  has  been  none. 
Phyllis,  as  I  perceive,  has  been  very  dis- 
creet and  reserved — " 

"I  think,"  broke  in  Sylvester,  irritably, 
"  that  a  little  masculine  common-sense 
would  have  been  invaluable  in  this  affair. 
It  would  probably  have  prevented  the 
young  gentleman  from  taking  a  useless 
journey,  —  a  precaution  which,  to  my 
mind,  would  have  been  more  honorable 
and  straightforward.  Phyllis  could  surely 
have  made  up  her  mind  without  all  this 
intricacy  of  detail." 

"I  am  not  so  sure,  brother,"  replied 
Petronilla.  "  Women  themselves  can  best 
manage  these  things.  Mr.  Brent,  when 
he  wrote,  was  quite  decided  upon  taking 
the  journey.  And  had  he  not  done  so, 
there  would  always  have  remained  the 
uncertainty.  Phyllis  might  have  continued 
to  regard  him  with  what  she  called  '  the 
glamorie  of  Rome';  and  he  might  have 
always  believed  that,  had  he  copie,  all 
would  have  been  well.  As  it  is,  the  affair 
must  be  settled  definitely,  one  way  or 
the  other.  And,  though  I  have  no  ground 
for  the  opinion  except  my  own  observa- 
tion, I  fancy  that  Phyllis  is  disposed  to 
judge  the  matter  in  quite  the  way  that 
appears  to  us  the  wisest." 

"I  hope  you  may  be  right,"  declared 
Sylvester,  sternly.  "  For  it  may  as  well 
be  understood  from  the  first  that  I  can 
never  give  my  consent  to  any  entangle- 
ment with  a  young  man  whose  family 
and  connections,  not  to  speak  of  other 
things,  are  unknown." 

There  was  consternation  in  Petronilla's 
eyes,    smd    ^y?n    Sylvester    himself    wfts 
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visibly  disconcerted,  when  forth  from  the 
window-seat  stepped  Harry  Brent.  His 
face  was  deadly  pale,  but  his  manner  was 
composed,  and  even  .determined,  though 
respectful. 

"  Mr.  Birmingham,"  he  said,  "  I  can  not 
pretend  to  misunderstand  what  I  have 
by  chance  overheard.  I  was  reluctant 
at  first  to  disclose  my  presence;  and  if  I 
lingered,  dumfounded  and  abashed,  surely 
it  may  be  pleaded  that  I  had  a  right  to 
know  what  was   under   discussion." 

"We  will  waive  that  point,"  rejoined 
Sylvester,  who  clearly  did  not' agree  with 
the    young    man's    code    of    action. 

"What  I  have  heard,"  continued  Brent, 
with  a  certain  doggedness,  "has  given 
me  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  it 
was  my  dearest  wish,  before  landing  in 
America,  to  make  known  my  sentiments 
to  Miss  Penniston.  She  is  already  aware 
that  I  love  her,  and  shall  always  do  so 
with  all  the  strength  of  my  nature;  and 
that  is,  perhaps,  my  misfortune.  Since 
coming  here,  my  own  opinion  has  fore- 
stalled yours.  I  have  become  convinced 
that,  under  present  circumstances,  I  could 
not  offer  myself  as  a  suitor  for  Miss  Pen- 
niston, and  I  have  sought  an  opportunity 
to  acquaint  her  with  the  fact." 

So  manly  was  his  tone,  so  much  there 
was  of  genuine  feeling  in  voice  and 
manner,  that  Sylvester  was  touched,  and 
also  inspired  with  a  certain  admiration. 
"I  am  extremely  sorry,  sir,"  he  said 
gravely,  "  that  you  should  have  chanced 
to  overhear  any  remark  of  mine  which 
might  give  you  pain.  But,  as  you  have 
yourself  perceived,  a  young  man  without 
definite  prospects  can  scarcely  hope  to  be 
acceptable   as   a  husband   for  my   niece." 

"If  there  were  anything  I  could  do," 
cried  the  young  man,  becoming  simple 
and  boyish  in  his  distress, — "  any  way  in 
wiiich  I  could  render  myself  worthy  of 
Miss  Pejiniston!" 

"My  dear  Mr.  Brent,"  said  Sylvester, 
kindly,  "as  that  «^gems  the  reverse  of 
probgble,  woiild  it  not  be  better  to  dismiss 

(To   be 


the  matter  from  your  mind  at  once?  You 
are  young,  and  to  the  young  forgetful- 
ness  is  always  possible." 

Of  course  the  very  thought  of  that 
filled  the  lover  with  indignation.  He 
thought  the  remark  cold-blooded  and 
uncalled  for;  and  the  protestation  into 
which  he  broke  caused  Sylvester  to  smile 
even  as  he  sighed.  "  How  many  things 
seem  everlasting  to  the  young,"  he 
thought,  "that  pass  like  a  summer  day 
or  the  blossom  time  of  spring!" 

"I  have  reason  to  fear,  however,"  said 
the  poor  youth,  turning  to  Petronilla, 
"  that  you  are  only  too  correct  in  the 
opinion  you  have  formed.  And  it  is  also 
right  that  I  should  say  that  I  have  never 
at  any  time  received  encouragement  from 
Miss  Penniston.  Her  manner  has  always 
been  that  of  simple  friendliness,  which 
only  my  hopes  and  my  ardor  caused  me 
to  misconstrue." 

This  declaration  was  particularly  pleas- 
ing to  Sylvester,  who  had  begun  to  fear 
that,  with  the  thoughtlessness  of  inex- 
perience, Phyllis  had,  in  fact,  given  the 
aspirant  for  her  favor  reason  to  hope. 
It,  moreover,  raised  Harry  Brent  in  his 
estimation.  Still,  he  did  not  relent  an 
iota.  The  decision  he  had  given  remained 
fixed  and  inalterable.  He  could  not,  of 
course,  have  altogether  prevented  the 
match,  had  Phyllis  set  her  heart  upon 
it.  He  could  have  withheld  his  consent, 
which  he  knew  would  weigh  considerably 
with  the  girl;  but  he  could  have  done 
nothing  more.  Her  portion  of  the  estate 
was  already  settled,  and  she  would  have 
sufficient  to  live  upon  even  if  he  deprived 
her  of  what  he  had  power  to  leave, — a 
proceeding  which  was  most  unlikely.  He 
breathed  more  freely,  however,  when  he 
had  Brent's  assurance  that,  for  the  present 
at  least,  and  until  his  prospects  were 
improved,  he  would  retire  from  the  contest, 
except  on  the  slight  chance  that  Miss 
Penniston  would  risk  all  for  his  sake.  His 
explanation,  with  her  could  not  now  be 
delayed. 

continued. )  -i     • 
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Homage  to  the  Illustrious  Dead. 

FTER  two  centuries  and  a  half 
of  comparative  neglect,  Montreal 
has  made  a  movement  toward 
*  paying  its  debt  to  a  noble  band 
of  the  illustrious  dead,  —  to  honor  the 
memory  of  Dollard  and  his  companions, 
whose  sublime  story  familiarity  has  per- 
haps robbed  of  its  simple  grandeur. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
Montreal,  a  small  and  struggling  colony, 
was  striving,  under  its  heroic  governor, 
Maisonneuve,  to  maintain  a  precarious 
foothold  in  the  warpath  of  the  Iroquois, 
most  formidable  of  all  aboriginal  tribes. 
Not  in  Ville  Marie  alone,  but  in  the  whole 
of  Canada,  the  French  settlers  were  only 
a  handful  compared  to  the  immense 
numerical  strength  of  the  Five  Nations. 
In  the  spring  of  1660,  the  savages,  who 
had  kept  up  a  constant  guerrilla  warfare 
upon  the  white  men,  resolved  by  a  con- 
centrated effort  to  wipe  them  out.  Their 
plan  was  to  fall  upon  Vi]le  Marie  first, 
and,  having  destroyed  it,  to  mete  out  the 
same  fate  to  Three  Rivers  and  Quebec, 
annihilating  all  Europeans  in  a  general 
massacre. 

Even  the  stoutest  hearts  in  the  shadow 
of  Mount  Royal  quailed  at  the  impending 
ruin,  and  the  alarm  spread  to  the  sister 
colonies.  The  young  commander  of  the 
Montreal  garrison,  Adam  Dollard  —  or, 
as  he  is  often  called,  Daulac,—  had  but 
recently  arrived  from  France;  still,  he 
was  already  suflSciently  versed  in  Indian 
warfare  to  feel  assured  that  a  bold  blow 
struck  in  a  determined  sortie  might  avert, 
or  at  least  delay,  the  doom  of  the  colonies. 
He  expressed  himself  as  willing  to  offer 
up  his  life  in  that  desperate  endeavor. 
So  contagious  was  his  enthusiasm  that 
sixteen  others  volunteered  to  accompany 
him,  though  all  had  before  them  the 
certainty  of  death,  and  possible  torture 
at  the  stake.  They  prepared  for  that 
emergency  in  the  spirit  befitting  Chris- 
tians;   and  it  must  have  been  a  solemn 


and  deeply  touching  ceremony,  in  the 
little  chapel  of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  when  those 
martyrs  in  faith  and  in  desire  advanced 
to  receive  Holy  Communion  in  a  body, 
and  before  the  altar  recorded  a  vow  to 
accept  no  quarter,  but  to  fight  to  the 
death  for  the  honor  of  God  and  the 
salvation  of  the  town. 

They  set  forth  that  lovely  May  morning 
up  the  broad  river  in  their  bark  canoes. 
At  He  St.  Paul,  no  great  distance  from 
the  city,  they  had  a  skirmish  with  the 
foe,  wherein  they  were  victorious,  though 
losing  three  men  who  had  attached  them- 
selves to  the  original  seventeen.  They 
were  *also  accompanied — to  their  undoing, 
as  it  proved,  and  somewhat  against  the 
judgment  of  Dollard  —  by  about  forty 
Hurons  and  four  Algonquins.  At  a  point 
near  the  Long  Sault,  they  entrenched 
themselves  as  best  they  might  in  a  rude 
fort  that  had  been  erected  by  savages. 
The  fort  was  soon  invested  by  a  veritable 
horde  of  the  Iroquois,  who  burned  the 
canoes  of  the  French  and  prepared  torches 
to  ignite  the  redoubt.  Their  most  furious 
assaults  were  parried,  however,  for  a 
period  of  eight  days,  during  which  the 
handful  of  heroes  spread  death  and 
destruction  among  them. 

But  the  want  of  water  began,  at  that 
time,  to  menace  the  defenders  with  death 
in  even  a  more  terrible  form;  and  the 
Iroquois,  quick  to  perceive  that  circum- 
stance, called  upon  the  Hurons  within 
the  enclosure  to  surrender,  since  resistance 
was  useless.  This  the  Hurons  did,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  old^Chief 
Annonhata.  The  four  Algonquins  likewise 
remained  faithful.  But  the  treachery  of 
the  deserters  rendered  further  defence 
unavailing.  They  informed  the  Iroquois 
of  the  actual  number  of  the  garrison 
at  the  very  moment  when,  despite  a 
reinforcement  of  five  hundred  which  the 
latter  had  received,  they  meditated  a 
retreat.  On  hearing  that  there  were  but 
seventeen  white  men  and  four  Indians 
opposed  to  them,  they  realized  that^'it 
would   be    to    their    everlasting    disgrace 
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if    they    withdrew  ;    so   they    resolved    to 
conquer  or  die  before  that  fort. 

They  .  redoubled  their  efforts,  which 
were  met  with  the  same  fiery  ardor; 
and  even  felled  huge  trees,  striving  to 
incommode  more  and  more  the  brave 
men  within  the  fort.  The  accidental 
explosion  of  a  gun  completed  the  work 
of  destruction.  Bollard  died  first,  in  the 
thick  of  the  melee,  where  he  and  his 
companions  with  sword  and  axe  had 
made  their  supreme  effort,  while  their 
voices  were  raised  in  prayer.  When  the 
Iroquois  finally  forced  the  opening  of  the 
redoubt,  they  put  to  death  all  but  four 
of  the  survivors,  reserving  those  few  for 
the  still  more  horrible  fate  of  torture. 

The  moral  effect  of  those  ten  days 
of  unremitting  combat  was  just  what 
the  intrepid  Bollard  had  hoped.  The 
Iroquois  argued  that  if  seventeen  men 
could  do  so  much,  what  would  it  be  when 
the  entire  French  force  was  opposed  to 
them?  They  abandoned  their  scheme  of 
depredation,  and  withdrew  into  their 
fastnesses. 

Such  were  the  events,  such  the  deeds 
celebrated  on  the  last  Sunday  of  May, 
in  Montreal.  As  if  awaking  from  the  sleep 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  posterity 
had  suddenly  realized  the  claims  of  these 
men  of  old  upon  its  regard. 

A  sermon  was  preached  in  historic 
Notre  Bame  by  the  Rev.  Abbe  Gauthier, 
who  gave  a  graphic  account  of  the  terror 
of  the  colonists,  when  Bollard  arose  as 
their  deliverer.  "  The  hour  of  God  had 
sounded,"  he  said,  "and  there  arose  a 
hero,  in  whose  eyes  were  the  chained 
lightnings,  and  on  whose  brow  was  the 
garland  of  command.  He  galvanized  into 
life  the  flagging  energies  of  his  men,  lifted 
their  hearts,  and  impelled  them  to  self- 
devotion.  Such  was  Bollard,  who  incited 
the  sixteen  other  heroes  who  were  his 
comrades  to  save  Ville  Marie  by  sacrificing 
themselves  as  holocausts  on  the  altar  of 
their  country."  The  Abbd  concluded  his 
eloquent  peroration  with  an  apostrophe 
to   the   glorious   dead:     "Sleep   in    peace, 


Bollard,  great  soul,  pure  hero,  until  that 
day — which  is  soon,  we  hope,  to  dawn — 
when  thou  shalt  appear  in  immortal 
bronze!" 

The  church,  hung  with  the  national 
colors,  was  adorned  also  with  sweet- 
smelling  flow^ers,  and  filled  to  repletion  by 
a  representative  gathering.  The  panegyric 
was  followed  by  solemn  Benediction  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  during  the  course 
of  which  the  65th  Regiment  presented 
arms,  and  the  trumpets  sounded  their 
call  to  the  field.  The  great  Bourdon,  one 
of  the  largest  bells  in  America,  together 
with  the  carillon  of  Notre  Bame,  was 
tolled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  honor 
of  the  brave  dead  whose  anniversary  was 
thus  celebrated. 

About  four  in  the  afternoon,  immedi- 
ately after  the  church  ceremonies,  took 
place  the  celebration  in  the  great  Place 
d'Arrnes,  fronting  the  church  of  Notre 
Bame  (or,  as  it  is  distinctively  called,  the 
"Paroisse")  and  the  Maisonneuve  monu- 
ment. Facing  the  latter  was  placed  a 
scroll  on  which  were  inscribed  in  gold  the 
names  of  Bollard  and  his  companions; 
while  the  monument  was  fairly  laden 
down  with  wreaths  offered  by  the  various 
societies,  the  colleges,  and  convents. 

There  were  many  speeches  made  from 
the  platform  temporarily  erected,  the 
most  important  being  that  of  his  Grace 
Archbishop  Bruchdsi.  He  remarked  that 
he  had  been  absent  on  his  pastoral  visit, 
and  had  arrived  that  morning  to  ordain 
a  son  of  the  parish;  but  that  he  would 
willingly  have  come  from  the  farthest 
extremity  of  his  diocese  to  "  take  part 
in  this  beautiful  festival  organized  in 
honor  of  our  brave  Bollard  and  his  com- 
panions, who  shed  so  pure  a  lustre  on  our 
history.  It  is  neither  a  king  nor  the 
founder  of  a  city  nor  an  illustrious  man  of 
learning  whom  we  have  honored  in  the  ^ 
temple,  and  for  whom  the  trumpet  notes 
have  but  lately  sounded.  It  is  an  humble 
young  man  of  twenty -five  years  of  age, 
who  fell  behind  an  improvised  palisade, 
under  the  blows  of  the  ferocious  Iroquois. 
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Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  passed 
since  his  death.  In  the  archives  of  the 
ancient  Fabrique  de  Notre  Dame,  a  book, 
with  a  worn  cover  and  parchments  yellow 
with  age,  has  been  preserved  as  a  precious 
relic.  This  is  that  volume."  (Here  his 
Grace  displayed  the  ancient  book.)  'It 
contains  the  authentic  recital  of  the  tragic 
end  of  those  heroes;  and  that  story  I 
desire  to  let  you  hear,  in  its  sublime 
simplicity,  here  on  this  celebrated  Place 
d'Armes,  near  the  statue  of  Maisonneuve, 
the  founder  of  Montreal.  This  page  of  our 
national  martyrology  is  dated  June  3,  1660: 

"  We  have  received  news — through  a  Huron 
who  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  Iroquois, 
by  whom  he  had  been  made  prisoner  in  the 
battle  which  was  fought  eight  days  ago  between 
the  said  Iroquois  (to  the  number  of  eight 
hundred)  and  seventeen  Frenchmen  of  this 
habitation,  with  four  Algonquins  and  about 
forty  Hurons,  at  the  foot  of  the  Long  Sault — 
that  thirteen  of  the  said  Frenchmen  were  killed 
in  that  place,  and  four  led  away  prisoners;  and 
these  latter,  as  we  have  since  learned  through 
four  other  Hurons  who  escaped,  were  cruelly 
burned   by    the   said   Iroquois  in   their  country. 

"The  names  of  the  Frenchmen  killed  were: 
Adam  Daulac,  commander,  aged  25;  Jacques 
Brassier,  aged  25;  Jean  Tavernier,  aged  2S; 
Nicolas  Tiblemont,  aged  25;  Robert  Jurie, 
aged  24  (we  have  learned  that  fhis  latter  was 
rescued  by  the  Dutch,  and  returned  to  France); 
Laurent  Hebert,  aged  27;  Alovis  de  I'Estre, 
aged  31;  Nicolas  Josselin,  aged  25;  Jacques 
Boisseau,  aged  25;  Louis  Martin,  aged  21; 
Christophe  Augier,  aged  26;  Etienne  Robin, 
aged  27;  Jean  \'alets,  aged  27;  Rene  Doucin, 
aged  30;  Jean  le  Gompte,  aged  26;  Simon 
Frenet,  aged   25;    Francis  Crusson,  aged   24." 

The  Archbishop,  after  the  reading  of 
this  brief  chronicle,  fairly  charged  with 
heroism,  reminded  his  hearers  that  the 
event  thus  recorded  took  place  scarcely 
eighteen  years  after  the  Jesuit  superior, 
Vimont,  had  said  his  first  Mass  on  those 
shores;  and  he  referred  to  the  incessant 
combats,  labors,  sufferings,  and  alarms 
of  the  first  colonists,  until  that  time 
when  those  heroes  of  the  Cross  set 
out,  with  the  Eucharist  in  their  hearts, 
taking  their  difficult  way  over  land  and 
sea.  "They  fought,"  said  he,  "like  lions; 
and  while  they  fought  tliey  prayed," 


Before  concluding  his  eloquent  dis- 
course, the  prelate  made  the  eminently 
practical  suggestions  that  a  statue  of  the 
hero  be  erected  on  one  of  the  public 
squares,  and  that  the  first  school  for 
boys  built  in  Montreal  should  be  called 
Dollard,  to  impress  upon  the  new  genera- 
tion the  lesson  of  those  lives  — "  their 
pure  love  of  coujitry,  and  their  love  of 
God." 

The  Archbishop  was  followed  by  the 
Hon.  Jeromie  Decarie.  He,  likewise,  sang 
the  praises  of  the  Canadian  Leonidas  and 
his  sixteen  companions,  who,  without 
other  consideration  than  the  purest  de- 
votedness,  with  no  other  hope  than  that 
of  certain  death,  gave  their  lives  for  the 
cause.  "  Like  to  the  three  hundred  immor- 
tals of  Thermopylae,  who  joyously  partook 
of  a  banquet  before  setting  out,  these 
also,  but  after  the  fashion  of  Christian 
heroes,  took  part  in  a  last  banquet  before 
passing  upward  to  the  company  of  their 
fathers.  You  know  the  rest.  Not  one 
came   back,   but   the   colony   was   saved." 

After  this  discourse,  a  poem  composed 
for  the  occasion  was  read  b}'  its  author, 
the  Abbe  Melangon,  who  is  gaining  much 
celebrity  as  a  poet.  The  following  is  a 
rough  translation  of  the  opening  stanza: 
Honor   to  thee!  Thy  figure  I  invoke  to-day, — 

Youthful,  chivalrous,  holy,  as  we  know. 
That    but   our    words  might    reach    thy    glory's 
height,  we   pray, 

Saviour  of  our  town,  O  Dollard  des  Ornieaux! 

This  was  followed  by  a  poem  in  English, 
also  read  by  its  author,  Mr.  John  Boyd, 
of  the  Gazette,  and  of  which  the  following 
is  the  final  verse: 

Proud  is  the  land   whose  records  tell 
The  deeds  of  those  who  fought  and  fell. 
Facing  the  fierce  and  cruel  foe. 
Where  downward  sweeps  the  surging  Sault, 
I'or   them   no  need  of  sculptured   stone, 
Of  stately   pile,  or  trumpets  blown. 
On  glory's  scroll  their  names  are  known. 

The   bravest  of  the   brave. 
And  history's  page  and   poet's  song 
Shall  for  all   time   their  fame   prolong; 
Whilst   needing  not   a   battlement, 

Where  stood  the  town  they  died  to  save, 
A  city  is  their  monument, 

Although  no  stone  doth  mark  their  grave 
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The  reading  of  those  verses  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  briUiant  discourse  by  the 
Member  from  St.  Hyacinth,  Mr.  Henri 
Bourassa,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
figures  in  contemporary  poHtics.  After 
pointing  the  moral  of  those  patriots, 
their  unselfish  love  of  country,  their 
noble  enthusiasm  and  religious  devotion, 
he  made  a  strong  plea  for  idealism  as 
opposed  to  materialism.  In  reviewing 
the  history  of  the  country  since  the  days 
of  Dollard,  he  pointed  to  the  splendid 
results  obtained  by  the  fusion  of  the  two 
flags,  the  conquering  British  and  the 
French,  whose  defeat  was  almost  as 
glorious  as  a  victory;  and  indicated  what 
might  be  still  accomplished  by  amicable 
relations  between  the  two,  though  the 
French  must  still  hold  to  their  religious 
and  national  ideals. 

Mention  must  not  be  omitted  of  what, 
to  many  present,  was  the  most  impressive 
feature  of  a  demonstration  remarkable  in 
all  its  parts.  Previous  to  the  speeches 
and  immediately  after  the  service  in 
the  church,  the  regimental  band  played 
a  martial  air,  after  which  the  trumpets 
sounded  the  call  to  arms;  there  was  a 
pause,  and  Captain  Parro,  of  the  65th, 
in  a  voice  vibrant  with  emotion,  but 
yet  loud  and  clear  enough  to  be  heard 
throughout  the  square,  called  the  name 
of  "Adam  Dollard  des  Ormeaux."  A 
lieutenant,  standing  forth,  answered: 
"  Dead  on  the  field  of  honor."  Then,  in 
rapid  succession,  were  called  those  other 
names,  and  the  answers  came  as  promptly : 
"Dead  on  the  field  of  honor."  The  mul- 
titude heard  in  a  silence  of  profound 
emotion;  and  it  was  observed  that  many 
an  eye  was  wet,  so  deeply  solemn  and 
touching  was  that  roll-call  of  the  dead, 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  on  the  chief 
square  of  the  metropolis  saved  by  their 
valor. 


The  Latest  Encyclical. 


The;  only  genuine  heroes  are  moral 
heroes,— men  who,  having  overcome  them- 
selves, have  proved  to  the  world  that  a 
mortal  may  lead  a  godlike  life. — Spalding. 


rHE  latest  Encyclical  Letter  of  Pope 
Pius  X. — "given  in  Rome,  at  St.  Peter's, 
May  26,  1 9 ID,  in  the  seventh  year  of  our 
Pontificate,"-^ is  notable  not  merely  for 
what  it  contains,  but  for  the  criticism 
which  it  has  (quite  undeservedly  ) 
evoked  among  non-Catholics  in  Germany. 
Expressed  in  the  briefest  terms,  the 
letter  is  another  denunciation  of  Mod- 
ernism, deriving  its  timeliness  from  the 
celebration  of  the  centenary  of  St.  Charles 
Borromeo's  canonization.  The  period  of 
this  saint's  career  (i 538-1 584),  and  the 
prominence  of  his  work  against  the 
early  Reformers,  could  not  but  suggest 
to  the  Holy  Father  fruitful  lessons  for 
the  Catholics  of  to-day.  Premising  that 
already,  in  former  letters,  he  has  shown 
how  the  lofty  designs  of  Divine  Providence 
were  realized  in  the  highest  degree  in 
Gregory  the  Great,  John  Chrysostom,  and 
Anselm  of  Aosta,  he  declares: 

"  And  since  we  are  persuaded  that  the 
illustrious  examples  set  by  the  soldiers 
of  Christ  are  far  better  calculated  to  stir 
and  draw  souls  than  words  or  deep 
treatises,  we  now  gladly  avail  ourself  of 
another  happy  opportunity  which  is  pre- 
sented to  us  to  commend  the  most  useful 
lessons  to  be  drawn  from  another  holy 
pastor  raised  up  by  God  in  times  nearer 
to  our  own,  and  amid  tempests  almost 
identical  with  those  through  which  we 
are  passing — that  Cardinal  of  Holy  Roman 
Church  and  Archbishop  of  Milan,  Charles 
Borromeo,  by  Paul  V.,  of  holy  memory, 
numbered  among  the  saints." 

The  document  contrasts  true  with  false 
reformers,  incidentally  giving  this  word- 
picture  of  the  sixteenth  century: 

"  In  those  days  passions  ran  riot,  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  was  almost 
completely  perverted  and  obscured.  There 
was  a  continual  struggle  with  errors;  and 
human  society,  going  from  bad  to  worse, 
seemed  to  be  rushing  toward  the  abyss. 
In  the  midst  of  these  errors  rose  up  proud 
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and  rebellious  men,  '  enemies  of  the  Cross 
of  Christ,' — men  of  earthly  sentiments, 
'whose  god  is  their  belly.'  These,  bent 
not  on  correcting  morals  but  on  deny- 
ing dogmas,  multiplied  the  disorders, 
loosening  for  themselves  and  for  others 
the  bridle  of  licentiousness;  and,  con- 
temning the  authoritative  guidance  of  the 
Church,  to  pander  to  the  passions  of  the 
most  corrupt  princes  and  peoples,  with 
a  virtual  tyranny  overturned  its  doctrine, 
constitution,  discipline. 

"Then,  imitating  those  sinners  to  whom 
was  addressed  the  menace,  '  Woe  to  you 
who  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil!'  that 
tumult  of  rebellion  and  that  perversion 
of  faith  and  morals  they  called  reforma- 
tion, and  themselves  reformers.  But,  in 
truth,  they  were  corrupters;  for,  under- 
mining with  dissensions  and  wars  the 
forces  of  Europe,  they  paved  the  way 
for  the  rebellions  and  the  apostasy  of 
modem  times,  in  which  were  united  and 
renewed  in  one  onslaught  those  three 
kinds  of  conflict,  hitherto  separated,  from 
which  the  Church  had  always  issued 
victorious:  the  bloody  conflicts  of  the 
first  ages;  then  the  internal  pest  of 
heresies;  and  finally,  under  the  name 
of  evangelical  liberty,  a  vicious  corruption 
and  a  perversion  of  discipline  unknown 
perhaps  in  medieval  times." 

An  extended  reference  to  the  work  of 
St.  Charles  in  opposition  to  the  sixteenth- 
century  reformers,  and  his  adoption,  in 
that  work,  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  leads  to  the  specific 
purpose  of  the  Encyclical.  The  reformers 
of  three  hundred  years  ago  presumed 
to  reform  faith  and  discipline  at  their 
own  caprice,  and  so  do  the  moderns  of 
to-day.  "They,  too,  would  overturn  the 
Church's  teaching,  laws,  and  institutions. 
On  their  lips  they  have  constantly  the 
cry  of  culture  and  civilization, — not  for 
any  true  love  that  they  bear  them,  but 
because  these  high-sounding  phrases  form 
a  convenient  veil  for  the  wickedness 
of  their  enterprise.  What  are  their  real 
aims,  what  are  their  plans  and  the  path 


they  intend  to  follow,  you  all  know  well. 
Their  designs  have  already  been  denounced 
and  condemned.  They  aim  at  a  universal 
apostasy  from  the  faith  and  the  discipline 
of  the  Church, —  an  apostasy  worse  by 
far  than  the  old  one  which  endangered 
the  century  of  St.  Charles,  on  account 
of  the  deeper  craft  with  which  it  hides 
itself  and  creeps  into  the  very  veins  of 
the  Church;  and  on  account  of  the 
greater  subtlety  with  which  from  false 
principles  it  draws  consequences  more 
dangerous   still.  .  .  . 

"The  present  conflict  is  fiercer  than 
the  old  one;  for  the  rebellious  innovators 
of  bygone  days  still  clung  to  some  portion 
of  the  treasure  of  revelation,  but  Modern- 
ists seem  to  have  no  peace  until  they 
can  see  that  treasure  utterly  flung  away. 
And  when  the  foundation  of  religion  is 
thus  destroyed,  the  bonds  of  civil  society 
must  also  be  broken.  Sad  is  the  sight 
to-day,  and  threatening  for  the  morrow; 
not  that  we  need  to  fear  for  the  safety 
of  the  Church,  for  God's  own  promise 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt;  but  we  may 
still  fear  those  dangers  which  threaten 
families  and  nations,  especially  those  which 
the  plague-bearing  breath  of  iniquity  stirs 
up  with  greatest  fury,  and  which  the 
Modernists  look  upon  with  calmest  eye." 

In  the  remainder  of  the  Encyclical,  our 
Holy  Father  discusses  the  remedies  to 
be  used  against  the  Modernistic  spirit, 
specifying  the  thorough  instruction  of  the 
clergy  and  laity, — an  instruction  rendered 
doubly  necessary  by  the  prevalence  of  lay 
or  neutral  schools;  the  training  of  the 
preacher;  the  imitation  of  St.  Charles  in 
his  adhesion  to  the  Popes,  his  unselfishness 
and  humility;  frequent  Communion;  and 
generous  emulation  in  Catholic  action. 

In  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the 
letter  will  be  found  such  a  characteriza- 
tion of  some  present-day  nations  as  may 
well  impress  several  European  peoples; 
although  we  should  surmise  that  the 
general  reader  will  say  that  France  rather 
than  Germany  was  in  the  Sovereign 
Pontifi^'s  mind  when  he  wrote: 
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"This  same  praise  and  gratitude  [that 
was  given  to  St.  Charles]  will  be  due  to 
the  Catholics  of  our  own  days,  and  to 
the  bishops,  their  valiant  leaders,  if  they 
fail  not  in  true  civic  duties.  Let  them 
show  loyalty  and  respect  even  to  froward 
masters  when  they  command  what  is  just. 
Let  them  manfully  resist  unjust  orders, 
and  stand  apart  from  the  rebellious  rash- 
ness of  those  who  are  ready  to  fly  to  tumult 
and  sedition;  and  also  from  the  slavish 
cowardice  of  those  who  accept  as  laws 
most  holy  the  clearly  sinful  decrees  of 
wicked  men,  who,  under  vain  pretence 
of  liberty,  overturn  all  things  only  to 
impose  a  harder  tyranny.  Before  the  eyes 
of  the  world  and  in  the  full  daylight 
of  modern  civilization,  we  see  this  now 
happening  in  the  nations,  especially  where 
the  power  of  darkness  seems  to  have  set 
up  his  favorite  throne.  With  tyrant  power 
the  rights  of  all  the  children  of  the  Church 
are  unscrupulously  trodden  underfoot;  for 
those  who  govern  have  lost  all  that  sense 
of  generosity  and  courtesy  and  faith 
which  for  centuries  marked  their  fathers, 
who  in  the  name  of  Christian  saw  a  title 
they  were  proud  to  bear." 

The  war  against  Christianity  to-day  is 
far  more  dangerous  than  those  conflicts 
of  other  times,  in  which  Borromeo  won 
so  much  glory.  Yet  the  Head  of  the 
Church  is  not  daunted. 

"Following  his  [St.  Charles']  example 
and  instruction,  we  must  all  nerve  our- 
selves to  fight  like  heroes  for  those  great 
interests  upon  which  depends  the  salvation 
of  individuals  and  of  society, — for  faith 
and  for  religion,  for  the  inviolability  of 
public  law.  A  harsh  necessity  may  force 
us  on;  but  we  are  sweetly  strengthened 
with  the  hope  that  they  who  fight  in  so 
glorious  a  cause  will  receive  the  victor's 
crown  from  God's  almighty  hand.  Our 
hope  draws  fuller  strength  from  the  mighty 
power  which  even  to  our  days  still  marks 
St.  Charles'  work,  in  weakening  the  pride 
of  men's  minds,  or  in  strengthening  our 
hearts  in  their  holy  plan  to  restore  all 
things  in  Christ." 


Kotes  and  Remarks. 


When  the  Spanish  Government,  after 
the  well-merited  execution  of  Ferrer  closed 
several  of  the  "modern  schools"  which 
he  had  founded,  the  English  and  the 
-American  press  very  generally  condemned 
the  closing  and  attributed  it  to  the  dislike 
of  "the  Clericals"  for  free  education.  The 
ineptitude  of  such  criticism  has  just  been 
made  crystally  clear.  The  new  Liberal 
Government  of  Spain  allowed  the  sup- 
pressed schools  to  be  reopened,  apparently 
discrediting  the  former  Government's  state- 
ment that  the  Ferrerist  schools  were 
hotbeds  of  Anarchy.  Renter's  Agency, 
assuredly  not  a  Catholic  company,  sent 
from  Madrid  the  other  day  this  sequel 
to  the  action  of  the  Liberals: 

During  the  last  few  weeks  there  has  been  a 
recrudescence  of  the  Anarchist  agitation;  and 
an  incident  that  occurred  last  week  in  a  small 
town  near  Saragossa  throws  a  strange  light  on 
the  character  of  the  Ferrerist  schools.  One  of 
them  had  been  opened  in  the  town,  and  last 
Saturday  local  feeling  against  it  led  to  an 
outbreak  of  disorder.  The  people  declared  the 
teachers  were  propagandists  of  Anarchism,  and 
expressed  an  intention  of  wrecking  the  buildings 
and  lynching  the  stafT.  The  mob  was  held  at 
bay  by  revolver-fire  from  the  school,  pistols 
being  apparently  a  part  of  its  equipment.  Pres- 
ently the  Civil  Guard,  the  armed  police  of  Spain, 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  drove  off  the  assailants. 
But  for  the  revolver-armed  school  staff  it  was 
a  case  of  "out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire"; 
for  the  Civil  Guard,  proceeding  to  an  inspection 
of  the  buildings  with  a  view  to  drawing  up  their 
report,  discovered,  not  only  a  store  of  Anarchist 
literature,  but  also  a  quantity  of  explosives 
and  what  are  described  as  "models  of  infernal 
machines." 

Comment  is  surely  superfluous  here. 


Half -educated  Christians  of  weak  faith, 
those  also  of  thorough  education  and  strong 
religious  convictions  who  apprehend  no 
danger  from  reading  the  works  of  unbe- 
lievers and  scoffers,  might  learn  a  valuable 
lesson  from  John  Stuart  Mill,  that  hard- 
headed  Scotchman  whom  Gladstone  called 
"the    saint    of    Rationalism"  —  in    spite 
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of  a  very  dishonorable  marriage,  —  and 
for  whose  genius  Carlyle  once  expressed 
so  great  an  admiration.  The  recently - 
published  "Letters  of  John  Stuart  Mill" 
include  one  to  Bain,  in  which  the  writer 
remarks :  "  I  have  found  by  actual  expe- 
rience of  Hegel  that  controversy  with  him 
tends  to  deprave  one's  intellect." 

The  two  volumes  contain  nothing  more 
pathetic  than  a  letter  of  Mill  to  his  friend 
Sterling.  On  hearing  that  he  was  at  the 
point  of  death.  Mill  wrote: 

I  have  never  so  much  wished  for  another 
life  as  I  do  for  the  sake  of  meeting  you  in  it. 
The  chief  reason  for  desiring  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  that  the  curtain  may  not 
drop  altogether  on  those  one  loves  and  honors. 
Every  analogy  which  favors  the  idea  of  a  future 
life  leads  one  to  expect  that,  if  such  a  life  there 
be,  death  will  no  further  change  our  character 
than  as  it  is  liable  to  be  changed  by  any  other 
important  event  in  our  existence;  and  I  feel 
most  acutely  what  it  would  be  to  have  a  firm 
faith  that  the  world  to  which  one  is  in  ])rogress 
was  enriching  itself  with  those  by  the  loss  of 
whom  this  world  is  imjioverished.  If  we  lose 
you,  the  remembrance  of  your  friendship  will 
be  a  precious  possession  to  me  as  long  as  I 
remain  here;  and  the  thought  of  you  will  often 
be  an  incitement  to  me  when  in  time  of  need, 
and  sometimes  a  restraint.  I  shall  never  think 
of  you  but  as  one  of  the  noblest  and  (|uite  the 
most  lovable  of  all  men  I  have  known  or  ever 
look   to  know. 

Like  many  another  tmbeliever,  John 
Stuart  Mill  sometimes  felt  very  differently 
from  what  he  said  and  wrote.  Pascal's  say- 
ing, that  the  heart  has  reasons  the  reason 
knows  not  of,  expresses  a  great  truth. 


Several  correspondents  of  the  Bombay 
Examiner  having  asked  for  information 
concerning  the  lawfulness  of  offering  Mass 
for  Edward  VIL,  the  editor  gives  this 
explanation  of  Catholic  dogma  and  prac- 
tice in  similar  cases: 

All  our  liturgical  services  for  the  dead  assume 
as  a  first  principle  that  the  departed  jjcrson  is 
a  member  of  the  Church,  and  are  restricted  in 
use  according  to  this  sup])osition.  In  case  of  a 
living  monarch,  this  difficulty  does  not  make 
itself  felt.  The  Church  provides,  for  instance,  a 
"Prayer  for  the  King,"  which,  in  England  at 
least,   is  recited   or   sung  at    the   close   of  every 


High  Mass.  So,  too,  it  would  be  quite  easy  to 
hold  a  liturgical  service  of  supplication  in  case 
of  a  king's  illness,  or  of  any  public  crisis;  and 
the  same  applies  to  a  thanksgiving  service 
on  recovery  from  sickness  or  other  national 
calamity.  But  when  once  a  monarch  is  dead, 
liis  person  is  no  longer  bound  up  with  the 
well-being  of  the  nation;  and,  having  passed 
into  another  world,  he  stands  as  a  man  on  a 
level  with  other  men  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
of  the  Church.  Our  late  lamented  King  not 
being  a  member  of  the  body  of  the  Church, 
it  is  therefore  only  natural  that  the  Church 
can  not  perform  for  him  those  rites  which  from 
their  very  constitution  imply  Catholic  member- 
ship. On  the  other  hand,  a  natural  feeling 
dictates  that  Catholics  as  a  body  should  make 
some  expression  of  their  loyalty,  gratitude  arid 
good  feeling  on  such  an  occasion;  and  this  is 
usually  done  by  some  form  of  evening  service 
of  an  extra-liturgical  kind,  such  as  took  place 
last  week  at   the  cathedral,  Bombay. 


If  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Butler,  president 
of  the  Mexican  National  Sunday  School 
Association,  has  not,  as  we  very  much  fear, 
lost  the  power  of  blushing,  he  must  have 
"turned  scarlet"  on  two  recent  occasions: 
when,  at  the  World's  Sunday  School 
Convention  in  Washington,  he  asserted, 
inter  alia,  that  the  Bible  is  a  prohibited 
book  in  Mexico;  and  when,  shortly  after- 
ward, he  was  confronted  with  the  following 
statement  of  Monsignor^  Cerretti,  of  the 
Papal  Delegation,  who,  having  resided  in 
our  sister  republic  for  three  years,  is  quite 
familiar  with  its  religious  conditions: 

Dr.  Butler's  statement  that  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  Mexico 
is  ridiculous  in  the  extreme.  .  .  .  The  Catholic 
Bible  is  on  sale  in  four  bookstores  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  to  my  knowledge;  and  it  is  my  belief 
that  it  can  be  purchased  in  every  bookstore  of 
any  size  throughout  the  republic.  His  remarks 
about  the  prices  are  e(}ually  misleading.  k 
friend  of  mine  here  in  this  city  has  a  large 
family  Bible  sold  by  a  Mexican  firm  for  $3, 
which  could  scarcely  be  duplicated  in  the  United 
Slates  in  Engli.sh  for  twice  the  amount.  Fifty- 
cent  Bibles  and  twenty-five  cent  Testaments 
are  to  be  had  everywhere  in  Mexico. 

There  is  this  excuse  for  Brother  Butler, 
and  charity  obliges  us  to  offer  it,  lame  as 
it  may  be:  he  has  told  that  lie  so  often 
he   probably    believes    it    to   be    a  truth. 
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Wa  are  moved  to  pay  him  a  compli- 
ment, such  as  it  is.  His  paper  on  "  Light 
Breaking  in  Mexico,"  read  at  the  Washing- 
ton convention,  proves  him  to  be  one  of 
the  most  facile  and  industrious  of  living 

prevaricators, 

♦ « 

Commenting  on  a  very  successful  mission 
to  non-Catholics  given  by  two  Paulist 
Fathers  in  St.  Aloysitis'  Church,  Detroit, 
the  Missionary   says: 

The  Knights  of  Columbus,  as  usual,  did 
yeoman  work.  The  Detroit  Council  consists  of 
about  looo  representative  Catholics,  who  simply 
needed  a  word  from  a  priest  to  enlist  them 
in  the  good  cause.  They  at  once  appointed  a 
committee  of  five  to  consult  with  the  pastor 
and  missionaries  to  aid  in  making  the  mission  a 
success.  On  the  committee  were  two  newspaper 
men,  two  large  advertisers,  and  one  lawyer. 
Two  of  them  with  one  ])ricst  called  on  the 
editors  of  the  four  dailies,  who  gave  good  daily 
press  notices  of  questions  and  lectures. 

There  is  a  twofold  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  the  foregoing:  one  is  that,  even  in 
affairs  spiritual,  method  and  thorough 
organization  are  of  genuine  importance 
in  the  attainment  of  satisfactory  results; 
the  other,  that  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
despite  the  captious  criticism  of  sundry 
journals  that  come  to  our  desk,  are,  as  a 
body,  continuing  to  merit  the  countenance 
and  favor  of  many  of  the  most  prominent 
Catholic  prelates  in  the  country. 


Our  Irish  exchanges  all  record  with 
genuine  grief  the  sudden  death  of  a 
distinguished  soldier  and  author,  General 
Sir  William  Butler.  His  military  activity 
dated  from  1858;  he  served  with  distinc- 
tion during  the  Red  River  revolt  in  Canada 
(1870),  and  in^the  Ashantee  and  Zulu  wars 
in  Africa  a  few  years  later.  His  subsequent 
services  in  more  than  one  military  office 
won  for  him  successive  promotions,  until 
he  rose  to  within  a  step  of  the  highest 
rank  in  the  army;  though  owing  to  his 
frank,  honest,  and,  as  events  proved, 
sensible  advice  given  to  the  Government 
of  the  day  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
in  South  Africa,  he  was  for  a  time  most 


unpopular  in  England,  and  scarcely  re- 
ceived the  full  measure  of  reward  which 
his  services  merited.  As  an  author,  Sir 
William  is  well  known  for  his  lives  of 
Gordon,  Napier,  and  Colley,  and  for  stories 
of  the  Canadian  Northwest  and  the  land 
of  the  Boer.  A  stanch  Irish  Catholic  and  a 
Home  Ruler  from  conviction,  the  deceased 
General  deserved  well  of  both  the  British 
Empire  at  large  and  his  own  beloved 
Erin.    May  he  rest  in  peace! 


The  world  has  become  accustomed  to 
hearing  that  many  of  the  monks  of  old 
were  great  scientists  and  capable  inventors, 
and  a  good  many  people  nowadays  realize 
that  business  ability  is  not  infrequently 
found  in  both  monasteries  and  convents. 
But  it  is,  nevertheless,  something  of  a 
surprise  to  learn  that  the  problem  of 
Boston's  garbage  is  likely  to  be  solved 
by  a  Catholic  Sister.  A  nun  who  teaches 
chemistry  recently  sent  to  Mayor  Fitz- 
gerald a  formula  that  promises  to  save 
the  city  a  very  large  annual  expenditure. 
At  any  rate,  the  Mayor  sent  the  formula 
to  one  of  his  official  engineers,  who,  not 
knowing  that  it  came  from  a  woman, 
gave  it  a  consistent  trial  and  thereupon 
made  a  favorable    report. 


Asked  his  opinion  of  the  following 
extract  from  Motley's  "Dutch  Republic" 
(p.  364,  Routledge),  a  correspondent  of 
the  London  Tablet  wrote  that  he  was 
unable  to  satisfy  the  inquirer  on  account 
of  not  having  books  of  reference  at  hand, 
and  requested  some  learned  reader  of 
our  esteemed  contemporary  to  supply 
the  desired  information.  The  very  next 
issue  of  the  Tablet  contained  a  communi- 
cation from  one  of  our  own  contributors, 
Mr.  Wilfrid  C.  Robinson,  F.  R.  Hist.  S., 
which  we  subjoin  to  the  extract  from 
Motley  as  follows: 

Upon  the  i6th  of  February,  1568,  a  sentence 
of  the  Holy  Office  condemned  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Netherlands  to  death  as  heretics. 
From  this  universal  doom  a  few  persons 
especially   named   were  excepted.     A   proclama- 
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tion  of  the  King  dated  ten  days  later  confirmed 
this  decree  of  the  Inquisition,  and  ordered  it 
to  be  carried  into  instant  execution,  without 
regard  to  age,  sex  or  condition.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  most  concise  death-warrant  that  was 
ever  framed.  Under  Philip  II.,  three  millions 
of  people,  men,  women  and  children,  were 
sentenced  to  the  scaffold  in  three  lines. 


The  tale  is  given  by  the  historian  Prescott 
in  his  "History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  II." 
(vol.  ii,  pp.  1 13-14,  Routiedge,  1857),  and  is 
entirely  discredited  by  him.  The  whole  story 
seems  to  have  first  come  to  light  in  the 
partisan  pages  of  Van  Meteren.  The  latter 
gives  the  text  of  the  decree,  but  very  likely 
his  good  faith  was  surprised  by  some  forged 
decree  current  in  his  time.  Had  any  authentic 
decree  really  existed,  it  would,  as  Prescott 
remarks,  be  strange  "that  a  proceeding  so 
extraordinary  should  have  escaped  the  vigilance 
of  Llorente,  the  secretary  of  the  Holy  Office, 
who  had  all  its  papers  at  his  command.  I  have 
met  with  no  allusion  whatever  to  it  in  his 
pages."  Even  had  the  Spanish  Inquisition  really 
issued  so  sweeping  a  condemnation,  involving 
heretics  and  Catholics  in  one  common  fate, 
"is  it,"  as  Prescott  remarks,  "easy  to  believe 
that  a  sagacious  prince  like  Philip  II.  .  .  . 
could  have  lent  himself  to  an  act  as  impohtic 
as  it  was  absurd?"  It  is  not,  however,  surprising 
that  such  an  absurdity  should  be  given  as 
history  by  Motley.  His  pages  teem  with  such 
absurdities. 

To  which  it  may  be  well  to  add  that 
the  works  of  a  great  many  other  historians 
are  open  to  the  same  charge :  they  "  teem 
with  absurdities."  Students  of  history 
should  bear  in  mind  the  following  extract 
from  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  of 
the  Cambridge  Modern  History.  Of  this 
pregnant  paragraph  Dr.  James  Walsh,  in 
the  introduction  to  his  learned  work,  "  The 
Popes  and  Science,"  says:  "It  deserves  to 
be  in  the  note-book  of  everyone  who  is 
trying  to  get  at  the  truth  of  history": 

Great  additions  have  of  late  been  made  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  past;  the  long  conspiracy 
against  the  revelation  of  truth  has  gradually 
given  way,  and  competing  historians  all  over 
the  civilized  world  have  been  zealous  to 
take  advantage  of  the  change.  The  printing  of 
archives  has  kept  pace  with  the  admission  of 
inquirers;  and  the  total  mass  of  new  matter 
which  the  last  half  century  has  accumulated 
amounts    to    many    thousands    of    volumes.     In 


view  of  changes  and  of  gains  such  as  these,  it 
has  become  impossible  for  the  historical  writer 
of  the  present  age  to  trust  without  reserve  even 
to  the  most  respected  secondary  authorities. 
The  honest  student  finds  himself  continually 
deserted,  retarded,  misled  by  the  classics  of 
historical  literature;  and  has  to  hew  his  own 
way  through  multitudinous  transactions,  peri- 
odicals, and  official  publications,  in  order  to 
reach  the  truth.  Ultimate  history  can  not  be 
obtained  in  this  generation;  but,  so  far  as 
documentary  evidence  is  at  command,  conven- 
tional history  can  be  discarded,  and  the  point 
can  be  shown  that  has  been  reached  on  the 
road  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  writer  of  this  remarkable  passage 
evidently  had  in  mind  the  great  saying  of 
Comte  de  Maistre  and  fully  realized  its 
faithfulness :  "  History  for  the  last  three 
centuries  [1500- 1800]  has  been  a  conspiracy 
against  the  truth." 


Discussing  Socialism  and  its  Milwaukee 
leader,  Victor  L.  Berger,  in  the  Metro- 
politan Temple,  Brooklyn,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  Wesley  Hill,  a  prominent  Methodist 
clergyman,   recently  declared: 

Having  merely  tasted  of  the  first  draught  of 
success,  this  Socialist  has  become  intoxicated 
with  it.  He  declares  that  between  Socialism 
and  its  ultimate  goal  stands  but  one  barrier — 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  This  is  a  high 
compliment  to  that  ancient  communion,  and 
its  people  have  every  right  to  feel  that  their 
Americanism  has  been  attested  and  accentuated 
in  a  most  impressive  manner.  Has  it  come  to 
this  that  of  all  the  churches  in  the  land  only 
one  of  a  great  number  shall  finally  stand  as  the 
sole  defence  and  bulwark  of  our  American 
institutions? 

It  certainly  has  come  to  just  that, 
Brother  Hill.  Mr.  Berger  no  doubt  sees,  as 
do  many  other  discerning  non-Catholics, 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  logically  tenable 
standing-ground  between  Catholicism  and 
Rationalism.  The  Catholic  Church  will  be 
the  sole  barrier  against  Socialism,  because 
all  other  so-called  churches  are  destined 
to  extinction.  They  were  born  of  men  and 
have  no  promise  of  immortality.  In  the 
meanwhile.  Brother  Hill's  tribute  is  a 
rebuke  to  the  illiterate  fanatics  who  still 
rail  against  the  lack  of  Americanism  in  the 
Catholics  of   our  republic. 


The  Way  to  be  Happy. 


Sandy  Joe. 


BY  THE  RT.  rev.  JOHN  S.  VAUGHAN. 


BY  MARY  T.  WAGGAMAN. 


[On  being  asked  by  his  little  niece  Alice  to  write 
something  in  her  album  on  "how  to  be  happy," 
the  Bishop  took    his  pen  and   wrote    as  follows.] 

fHERE   once   was  a   hermit 
Who  lived  in  a  wood, 
And   the   way   to   be   happy 
He   well  understood. 

Now,    I    wanted    to   know 
The    true    secret   of    bliss; 

So    I    sought    the    old   hermit, 
And    then   I    said    this: 

"O  please,  holy  Father, 
I've   something    to   say. 
I    wish    to    be    happy: 

Pray   show    me    the    way." 

The   hermit   he    smiled, 
And    his   saintly    old    face 

Seemed    beaming   all    over 
With    God's    holy    grace. 

And   he   said:     "To    be   liappy's 

A  gift   from  above, 
To   those   alone   given 

Whose    hearts   are    all    love. 

"You    must   love    the    good    God, 
And   do   all    that   you   can 
To   show   you   wish   well 
To   each   dear   fellowman. 

"You    must    think    less   of   self. 
And   of   others   think   more. 
Then   will   joy   and   delight 
Soon  enter   vour   door." 


When  you  make  a  fire  of  brush  or  dry 
leaves,  you  call  it  a  "bonfire."  Formerly 
these  fires  were  lighted  to  celebrate  a 
victory  or  the  arrival  of  good  news;  hence 
"good-news  fire,"  which  in  time  became 
good,  or  bon,  fire. 


[III.— Gran. 
OE  flung  open  the  door  as  he 
spoke,  and  peered  out  into  the 
darkness,  trying  to  locate  the  sound 
which  had  startled  Jackie.  The  low  moan 
came  again  almost  d.t  his  feet;  and 
there,  just  near  the  broken  doorstep, 
lay  a  huddled  figure. 

"Gran!"  said  Joe,  as  he  bent  closer  to 
it. — "  Don't  be  afraid,  Jackie.  It's  only 
Gran.  She's  been  drinking  again. — Here, 
old  woman!"  He  shook  the  bent  shoulder 
gently.  "Gran,  you  mustn't  lie  down 
here,-  or  you'll  get  your  death.  Gran,  I 
say,  get  up!" 

Another  long,  low  moan  was  the  only 
answer.  Jackie  burst  into  a  childish  wail. 
In  all  her  lifelong  experience — and  it  had 
not  been  a  pleasant  one — she  had  never 
seen  Gran  like  this. 

"Get  up,"  repeated  Joe,  with  a  little 
rougher  shake.  "  Wake  up  and  get  up, 
Gran!"  Still  no  answer.  "I'll  have  to 
get  her  in  somehow,  or  she'll  freeze  to 
death,"  said  Joe,  desperately. 

"I'll  run  round  and  get  Ned  Bryan  to 
help  you,  Joe,"  said  Jackie,  tremulously. 

"No,  don't  you,"  answered  Joe,  firmly. 
"We  don't  want  to  give  the  old  lady 
away  to  respectable  neighbors  that  are 
nice  to  you,  Jackie.  Just  lift  her  feet  a 
bit,  and  I'll  try  to  get  her  in." 

And  Jackie,  still  shaking  with  cold  and 
terror,  lifted  Gran's  feet  as  best  she  could; 
while  Joe,  who  did  not  have  his  square 
shoulders  and  strong  arms  for  nothing, 
managed  to  haul  the  old  woman  over 
the  low  step  and  across  the  threshold 
into  the  lamp -lit  room,  where  he  got  her 
safe    on    the    ragged    couch.     The    black 
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cloak  she  had  wrapped  around  her  head 
and  shoulders  had  fallen  off,  and  the  light 
showed  a  hard  old  wrinkled  face,  without 
a  good  or  tender  line.  It  showed  something 
more  to  "Sandy  Joe's"  quick  eye. 

"My!  her  hair  is  all  full  of  blood!"  he 
said,  in  a  startled  voice.  "She  must  have 
struck  the  edge  of  the  step,  I  guess." 

"  O  Jpe,  maybe  she's  killed  like  my  poor 
dear  Kitty!"  whispered  Jackie,  whose 
one  pet  had  met  a  tragic  fate  a  few 
months  before  in  an  encounter  with  a 
tinker's  dog." 

"Pooh,  no!"  said  Joe,  lightly, — "though 
if  it  wasn't  for  you  I'd  call  some  of  the 
Bryans.  They  might  not  want  their  girls 
to  be  so  friendly  with  you  if  they  saw  Gran 
like  this.  It  don't  matter  much  about 
boys,  but  a  little  girl  has  to  be  as  respect- 
able as  she  can;  so  I'll  just  let  the  old 
lady  sleep  it  off,  as  she  has  done  many  a 
time  before.  But  first  I  reckon  we  ought 
to  tie  up  that  cut  on  her  head,"  added 
Joe,  who  had  not  done  business  at  a  street 
corner  for  eighteen  months  without  learn- 
ing something  about  "  first  aid "  to  the 
injured  in  any  kind  of  fray.  "  Look 
around,  Jackie,  and  see  if  you  can  find 
me  a  nice,  soft   rag." 

Jackie  looked  around  hopelessly.  Nice, 
soft  things  were  not  much  in  Gran's  house- 
hold line. 

"There's  nice  rags  in  that  old  trunk 
there,  Joe,"  she  whispered;  "but  Gran 
said  if  I  ever  touched  them  she  would 
skin  me  alive." 

"I'll  risk  the  skinning,"  replied  Joe, 
turning  to  an  old  haircloth-covered  trunk 
that  stood  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  its  lid 
lightly  fastened  down  by  a  rusty  nail. 

The  would-be  surgeon  opened  it  with 
a  jerk.  It  held  queer  odds  and  ends  of 
every  kind  gathered  in  Gran's  long  and 
varied  career;  but  a  soft  white  roll  in  the 
corner  caught  Joe's  eye.  He  seized  upon 
it  at  once,  and,  breaking  the  string  that 
confined  it,  shook  out  the  contents.  Here 
were  soft  white  rags  indeed,  but  rags 
frilled  and  laced  and  fashioned  into  dainty, 
shapes  that  made  Sandy  Joe  stare. 


"  Why  —  why,  they're  —  they're  baby 
clothes,  Jackie!" 

The  little  girl  bent  forward,  her  long 
soft  hair  falling  over  the  dainty  frock. 

"  O  Joe,  yes,  dear,  lovely  little  baby 
clothes!  Look  at  the  frills  and  the 
lace  and  the  teeny-weeny  buttons!  Mrs. 
Bryan's  baby  hasn't  anything  so  pretty! 
And  there's  a  little  white  coat,  too.  O  Joe, 
you're  not  going  to  tear  up  those?" 

"No,  I'm  not,"  answered  Joe,  who  was 
still  staring  at  the  dainty  little  garments 
he  held  in  his  outstretched  hand.  "And, 
my,  if  there  ain't  gold  pins  in  them  too, 
Jackie!"  He  turned  the  little  frock  he 
held  to  the  light,  and  showed  three  delicate 
little  fasteners  connected  with  a  slender 
chain.  "And  there's  letters  on  them!" 
he  continued,  peering  at  the  tiny  mono- 
gram on  the  gold  pins,  —  "letters  all 
twisted  together.  It  looks  like  a  J  and  a 
T  or  an  H.  Golly!  I  wonder  where  Gran 
got  hold  of  swell  fixings  like  these?" 

"And,  oh,  how  soft  and  nice  the  little 
coat  is!"  said  Jackie,  rapturously.  "Jpst 
let  me  hold  it  for  a  minute,  Joe!"  And 
she  took  the  little  silken-lined  thing  and 
laid  her  cheek  on  its  soft  warm  folds. 
"Oh,  I  wish  I  could  keep  it,  Joe!" 

"You're  just  hard  up  for  a  pet,  Jackie. 
I'll  try  to  find  another  kitten  for  you 
to-morrow;  for  we'll  have  to  put  these 
things  back  before  Gran  opens  her  eyes 
and  sees  us  rummaging  in  her  trunk." 

"Oh,  yes,  yes,  put  them  back  quick!" 
whispered  Jackie  in  alarm.  "  Don't  tie  up 
her  head  at  all,  Joe.    Let  her  stay  asleep." 

"Guess  we  might  as  well,"  replied  Joe; 
"  for  we  are  short  on  hospital  supplies 
sure.  And  while  the  old  woman  seems 
pretty  easy,  I'll  get  out  my  thread  and 
mend  that  shoe  of  yours,  Jackie.  Take  it 
off  and  snuggle  down  there  by  the  fire, 
and  I'll  show  you  what  a  cobbler  I  am. 
I've  got  an  old  boot,  that  I  picked  up 
on  an  ash  pile  yesterday,  that  is  just 
what  we  need." 

And  while  Jackie  snuggled  up  to  the 
fire,  with  her  little  foot  tucked  under 
her  ragged  skirt,  Joe  got  the  old  boot  he 
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had  stowed  away  in  a  corner;  and,  diving 
into  his  pocket,  extracted  from  a  varied 
emergency  collection  of  rusty  nails,  twine, 
buttons,  and  so  forth,  a  coarse  needle 
stuck  in  a  skein  of  black  thread. 

"Tell  me  a  story  while  you  mend  my 
shoe,  won't  you,  Joe?"  coaxed  the  little 
girl,  as  her  companion,  with  the  aid  of 
a  jackknife,  proceeded   to  cut  his  patch. 

"Sure!  I  almost  forgot  the  story," 
said  Joe.  "  The  paper  is  in  my  pocket, 
and  I  sort  of  spelled  it  out  while  I  was 
waiting  at  the  office  this  morning.  It's 
a  picture  paper  Tim  Monaghan  gave  me. 
You  can  look  at  it,  and  I'll  try  to  tell 
you   what  it   is   all   about." 

Joe  made  a  dive  into  another  pocket 
and  brought  out  a  badly  torn  and 
crumpled  pictorial  page.  Jackie  smoothed 
it  out  with  eager  hands. 

"The  fairy  story  is  on  the  other  side," 
said  Joe.    "Turn  over,  Jackie." 

"Oh,  but — but  ain't  these  fairies,  too?" 
asked  Jackie,  pointing  to  a  winged  group 
in  the  picture. 

"No,"  replied  Joe:  "those  are  angels." 

"They  look  like  fairies,"  said  Jackie, 
doubtfully. 

"Oh,  but  they  ain't  the  same  at  all!" 
said  Joe,  as  he  laboriously  drew  his  rusty 
needle  through  the  shoe  leather.  "  Angels 
are  a  great  deal  better  than  fairies,  Jackie. 
They  don't  fool  away  their  time  monkeying 
and  dancing  and  swinging  on  cobwebs, 
but  are  real  useful." 

"Then  tell  me  a  story  about  angels, 
Joe,"  pleaded  Jackie,  softly. 

"  I  can't  say  that  I  know  any  stories 
about  them,"  said  Joe,  reflectively.  "You 
see — angels — angels  are  true,  Jackie." 

"Oh,  are  they?  And  did  you  ever 
see  one,  Joe?"  asked  Jackie,  with 
wide-stretched  eyes. 

"  No,  but  I've  heard  about  them, — 
lots  of  things,"  replied  Joe,  stitching  in- 
dustriously as  he  spoke.  "Jim  Monaghan 
was  sick  Christmas,  and  Tim  gave  me  his 
ticket  and  took  me  in  to  the  Christmas 
Tree  at  his  church.  It  was  fine!  There 
*vere   all   sorts   of   good    things,    and    nice 


gloves  and  scarfs  and  warm  socks  for 
presents.  I  didn't  want  to  take  anything, 
but  the  preacher — or  priest  they  called 
him — said  that  it  was  all  right  even  if  I 
wasn't  no  church  member,  and  he  handed 
me  out  a  pair  of  gloves  with  the  rest. 
And  then  he  told  us  about  angels, — how 
they  lived  up  in  heaven,  and  God  sent 
them  on  messages;  and  how  on  Christmas 
night  they  just  filled  the  skies  with 
singing  and  music,  a-telling  folks  how 
God  had  come  a  little  baby  to  live  on 
earth.  And  then,"  said  Joe  pausing  to 
rethread  his  needle,—"  then  he  told  us 
something  I  never  heard  before,  though 
I've  been  round  to  Methodists'  and 
Baptists'  Christmas  Trees.  He  said  that 
every  child  had  an  angel  to  look  after 
it,  and  stay  at  its  side  night  and  day, 
and  keep  it  from  harm.  Guardian  angels 
he  called  them.  And  I  tell  you  they've 
got  a  job  watching  some  of  the  boys  I 
know.  I  should  think  they'd  give  up  and 
go  back  to  the  sky.  But  with  little  girls" 
(Joe  turned  his  eyes  on  Jackie)  "  it's  dif- 
ferent, as  I  told  Tim  when  we  come  out. 
I  don't  ask  no  guardian  angels  myself, 
but  I'd  like  to  think  there  was  one 
watching  over  you  when  I'm  not  around. 
And  then  I  began  to  think  how  you  had 
skipped  out  safe  when  the  stove  turned 
over  last  winter,  and  the  ash  cart  rolled 
over  you  without  giving  you  a  scratch, 
and  you  tumbled  off  a  twenty-foot  bank 
and  landed  in  a  soft  snowdrift  instead 
of  breaking  your  back  or  your  neck.  It 
looks  as  if  some  one  was  taking  care  of 
you  sure.  There  now!"  Joe  dexterously 
bit  off  his  thread  with  his  sharp  white 
teeth.  "  Your  shoe  is  done,  and  almost 
as  good  as  new.  Geewhiz!  poor  little 
midge!    She  is  sound  asleep!" 

And,  with  a  gentleness  that  many  a 
more  fortunate  big  brother  might  have 
copied,  Joe  lifted  the  light  little  figure 
from  the  floor,  where  Jackie-^i^i^s^odded 
off  in  perilous  neighborhQrod,,t«ri4ie^'rtckety 
stove,  and  placed  her  cnXhe  litt^eygallet 
in  the  corner,  covermgl  lmj;r^p  I 'Writh 
a   ragged,  patchwork   qffirt^evera/^lnnes 
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folded;  and  then  returned  to  keep  watch 
over  the  fire  and  Gran;  for  more  than 
once  the  stove  had  been  upset  by  the 
old   woman  after  an  "evening  out." 

IV. 

Sandy  Joe  had  come  into  Gran's  care 
about  five  years  ago.  His  father,  another 
Joe  Darnlev,  a  wild,  reckless  young  fellow, 
had  been  the  old  woman's  only  son  and 
the  idol  of  her  fierce,  jealous  heart.  She 
had  been  furious  at  his  marriage,  and 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  young 
wife,  who,  she  declared,  had  stolen  her 
bov.  So  Joe's  early  days  had  been  spent 
in  a  little  seaport  town,  where  his  father 
found  and  lost  jobs  with  painful  regularity, 
spent  the  intervals  at  saloons  and  corner 
groceries,  leaving  the  real  struggle  of  life 
to  the  quiet  little  pale-faced  mother,  "who, 
never  very  strong,  had  given  way  under 
the  double  strain  and  shpped  hopeless 
and  broken-hearted  into  an  early  grave. 
Then,  the  gentle  obstacle  between  them- 
being  removed,  Mr.  Darnley  renewed 
friendly  relations  with  his-  old  mother, 
dropped  nine-year-old  Joe  in  her  care, 
with  promises  of  generous  remittances 
for  his  support,  shipped  before  the  mast, 
and  was  heard  of  no  more. 

Joe  had  found  two-year-old  Jackie, 
with  four  or  five  little  ones  of  the  same 
age,  toddling  about  the  poor  but  decent 
cottage  where  Gran  was  making  a  modest 
if  somewhat  precarious  livelihood  by 
nursing  "in"  instead  of  "out."  But  after 
the  disappearance  of  her  son,  Gran  had 
fallen  into  evil  ways.  One  by  one  the 
children  were  removed  from  her  care, 
until  only  Joe  and  little  brown-eyed  Jackie 
remained  to  follow  the  down  grade  of  the 
old  woman's  fortunes,  which  had  landed 
them  at  last  in  the  shanty  where  Joe 
was  keeping  his  anxious  vigil  to-night. 

The  cares  of  life  usually  sat  very  lightly 
upon  Joe.  He  had  been  used  to  poverty 
and  want  from  his  cradle,  so  that  he 
scarcely  felt  their  sharp  pinch.  But 
to-night,  as  he  thrust  another  rotten 
board  into  the  old  stove,  and  leaned  back 


in  the  broken  chair  before  the  fire,  the 
young  face  framed  by  the  sandy  curls 
was  unusually  thoughtful.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  heavy  breathing  of  the  old  woman 
behind  him,  perhaps  it  was  the  sight  of 
Jackie's  "  set  table  "  and  broken  little  shoe, 
but  Joe  felt  his  responsibility  as  head 
of  the   house  unusually  weighty  to-night. 

"  That  poor  little  midget  there  does 
have  a  tough  time  sure;  and  she  is  so 
cute  and  pretty  and— and — "  (Joe  paused 
in  his  reflections  for  the  right  word)  "  sort 
of  ladyfied,  it  seems  a  shame  she  can't 
be  kept  nice  and  right.  Gran  is  no  more 
fit  to  raise  a  little  girl  than  an  old  crow 
to  raise  a  canary  bird;  and  she's  getting 
worse  and  worse  every  day.  If,  as  that 
preacher  said,  Jackie's  got  an  angel 
watching  her,  I'd  surely  like  him  to  give 
me  a  tip  somehow  what  to  do  for  her 
myself." 

It  was  a  queer  sort  of  a  prayer,  but  it 
came  straight  from  Joe's  honest  heart, 
and   surely    the   watching   angel   heard. 

A  sudden  sound  made  Joe  turn  with  a 
start.  Gran  was  sitting  up  on  her  ragged 
couch,  with  flushed  face  and  wild,  staring 
eyes. 

"Jackie!"  she  called  sharply.  "Jackie, 
where  are  you,  you  little  beggar?  They've 
come  for  you  at  last — at  last!  They'v^e 
come!" 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


A  Queer  Bird. 


The  secretary  bird  is  in  several  respects 
a  queer  fellow.  He  gets  his  name  from  the 
tufts  of  feathers  which  grow  on  either 
side  of  his  head,  and  look  exactly  like 
a  bunch  of  pens  stuck  behind  a  clerk's 
ear.  This  bird  has  long  legs,  with  which 
it  can  run  very  fast;  and  large  wings, 
with  which  it  can  ascend  to  a  great  height. 
Some  one  has  said  that  it  can  run  like  a 
horse  and  fly  like  a  balloon.  It  builds  a 
strong  nest  in  a  tree,  and  lives  in  it  year 
after  year,  subsisting  on  small  animals  and 
snakes,  but  preferring  the  latter. 
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— Mr.  Edward  Chapman's  new  book,  "  English 
Literature  in  Account  with  Religion"  (Houghton, 
Miftlin  &  Co.),  may  suffer,  as  one  critic  expresses 
it,  from  too  much  scattering  of  shot;  but  some 
of  its  appreciations  are  as  exact  as  they  are 
well  expressed.  For  example,  Renan's  "Vie 
de  J6sus"  is  described  as  "essentially  a  romance, 
marked  by  great  literary  charm,  and  occasional 
lapses  into  history." 

— Among  the  many  scarce  books  and  docu- 
ments, ].>recious  manuscripts  and  autograph 
letters,  sold  last  month  in  London  by  Messrs. 
Sotheby  &  Co.,  was  a  collection  of  thirty  original 
specimen  leaves  of  the  productions  of  the  first 
Continental  printers,  among  them  three  leaves 
of  an  eaily  block-book  of  the  famous  "  Biblia 
Pauperum,"  and  a  leaf  from  the  42-line  Bible 
of   Gutenberg,    1450-55- 

— English  literary  critics,  apropos  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Clemens,  have  been  discussing  the  charac- 
teristics of  American  humor.  One  writer,  who 
seems  to  have  given  the  subject  thorough 
consideration,  expresses  admiration  of  our  gift 
of  immense  and  serious  exaggeration, — things 
said  with  an  air  of  not  overstepping  the  truth 
by  a  jot;  as  when,  for  example,  Mark  Twain 
remarks  of  a  bridge  in  the  valley  that  leads 
up  to  Zermatt,  that  "even  the  larger  raindrops 
made   it   shake." 

— From  the  press  of  the  Pittsburg  Observer 
comes  a  most  interesting  pamphlet,  "Should 
Catholics  Pay  School  Taxes?" — an  address  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Coakley,  D.  D.  It  will  well 
repay  thoughtful  perusal  by  both  Catholics  and 
non-Catholics.  Critics  inclined  to  question  the 
validity  of  Dr.  Coakley's  arguments  may  be 
reminded  that  so  responsible  and  forceful  a 
prelate  as  Archbishop  O'Connell,  of  Boston, 
has  publicly  characterized  the  double  educational 
tax  now  imposed  on  Catholics  as  "nothing  short 
of  outrageous  tyranny." 

— Some  Catholic  friends  of  the  late  Goldwin 
Smith  will  doubt  the  statement  that  he  died, 
as  he  lived,  a  wavering  agnostic,  as  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  Church  as  ever.  Lord  Acton, 
in  his  controversies  with  this  venerable  scholar, 
once  expressed  the  hope  that  as  he  grew  older 
his  views  would  become  broader  and  his  judg- 
ments more  deliberate.  We  like  to  believe  that 
such  was  the  case.  Mr.  Smith  inherited  his 
prejudices  against  the  Papacy,  and  his  associa- 
tion with  Lord  Acton  was  not  calculated  to 
rcm.ove  them.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
of   moods,   and   allowance   should    be   made   for 


his  bereavements  and  infirmities.  We  shall 
always  hope  that  his  dispositions  at  the  approach 
of  death  were  those  in  which  he  once  wrote 
to  ourselves.  It  is  too  intimate  a  letter  for 
publication  at  this  time,  but  we  may  say 
that  it  shows  a  warmer  heart  and  a  more 
open  mind  than  this  oldtime  antagonist  of  the 
Church  was  generally  credited  with  possessing. 

— Color-printing  in  this  country  has  not  as 
yet  been  carried  to  anything  like  a  high  degree 
of  perfection;  or  some  one,  before  now,  would 
have  remarked  on  a  full-page  illustration  in 
"the  national  weekly,"  representing  the  Kaiser 
mounted  on  a  white  and  blue  horse,  and  Col. 
Roosevelt  astride  another  strange  animal,  of  a 
partly  brown  and  partly  blue  color.  Possibly 
it  was  intended  for  one  of  the  Colonel's  many 
hobbies,  but  what  significance  can  there  be 
m  blue  hind  feet? 

— A  paper  of  considerable  literary  interest 
in  the  current  American  Ecclesiastical  Review 
is  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Currier's  "A  Poet-Bishop  of 
Porto  Rico."  The  subject  of  the  sketch — 
Bernardo  de  Yalbuena,  born  in  Spain  in  1568, 
and  a  student  in  a  Mexican  college  in  1585 — was 
appointed  Bishop  of  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico 
in  1620.  Among  the  best  known  of  his  works 
are:  "The  Greatness  of  Mexico,"  "The  Golden 
Age  in  the  Woods  of  Erifile,"  and  "The  Victory 
of    Roncevalles." 

— The  most  popular  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Butler's  books  is  "The  Great  Lone  Island," 
which  has  gone  through  many  editions,  and 
continues  to  win  new  readers  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  especially  of  course  in  Canada. 
"The  Light  of  the  West,"  his  last  book,  should 
be  equally  popular  in  Ireland.  To  the  biographer 
of  Sir  William  this  will  doubtless  be  the  most 
quotable  of  all  his  works,  on  account  of  its 
setting  forth  so  much  of  his  philosophy  of  life. 
He  was  emphatically  a  man  of  ideals  as  well 
as  of  action. 

— Mr.  John  Murray's  list  of  new  books  includes 
"Correspondence  on  Church  and  Religion  of 
William  Ewart  Gladstone,"  selected  and  arranged 
by  D.  C.  Lathbury.  The  religious  aspect  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  life  was  omitted  from  Lord  Morley's 
biography,  as  it  was  impossible  to  deal  with 
all  the  phases  of  so  many-sided  a  man  within 
the  limits  of  one  work.  Mr.  Lathbury  has  been 
engaged  for  some  years  on  the  preparation  of 
this  complementary  biography,  which  deals  in 
full  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Hope-Scott,  Cardinals  Newman  and  Manning, 
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Dr.  DoUinger,  John  Bright,  Lords  Acton,  Lytton, 
and  Lyttelton,  the  members  of  his  family,  and 
many  others. 

— "Mr.  Conybeare  on  Mark  iii,  21,  and  Luke 
xi,  27,  28,"  by  the  Rev.  O.  R.  Vassall-Phillips, 
B.  A.  (Oxford:  Hubert  Giles),  has  for  sub-title 
"Some  positive  methods  of  a  negative  critic." 
It  is  a  scholarly  pamphlet  dealing  with  one  or 
two  gratuitous  assertions  of  a  Rationalistic 
author,  whose  "immense  learning"  has  been 
exploited  by  some  reviewers  of  his  recent  anti- 
Christian,  not  to  say  anti-Theistic,  "Myth, 
Magic,  and  Morals."  The  pamphlet  is  one  for 
the  perusal  of  critical  students  of  Biblical 
literature  rather  than  for  general  readers  un- 
familiar with  Greek  and  Latin;  although  even 
the  man  on  the  street  can  not  fail  to  perceive 
how  effectively  Father  Vassall-Phillips  demolishes 
Mr.  Conybeare' s  oracular  and  outrageous  asser- 
tion about  "Jesus'  repudiation  of  the  physical 
mother  who  had  voted  him  to  be  insane";  and 
the  further  statement  that  "Mariolatry  has  been 
the  staple  of  the  Christian  cult  ever  since  the 
lifth  century."  The  author  of  "Myth,  Magic, 
and  Morals"  may  be  a  wit  .among  dunces,  but 
this  erudite  pamphlet  makes  it  clear  that  he 
is  also  a  dunce  among   wits. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"So  as  by  Fire."    Jean  Connor.     $1.25. 

"Brownie  and  I."     Richard  Aumerle.     85  cts. 

"The  Formation  of  Character."  Rev.  Ernest 
Hull,  S.  J.     15  cts. 

"A  Bunch  of  Girls."    "Shan."     50  cts. 

"The  First  Great  Canadian."  Charles  B.  Reed.  $2. 

"History  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  North 
America."  Thomas  Hughes,  S.  J.  Docu- 
ments:  Vol.   I.,   Part  II.    $4.50' 

"Buds  and  Blossoms."  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  H. 
Colton,   D.  D.     $1.25. 

"The  Christ  Child."    M.  C.  Olivia  Keiley.  75  cts. 

"The  Sacrament  of  Duty."  The  Rev.  Joseph 
McSorley,  C.  S.  P.    $1.08. 


"The  Light  of  His  Countenance."  Jerome  Hartc. 

$1.25. 
"From     Geneva     to     Rome     via     Canterbury." 

Viator.     45  cts. 
"Makers   of   Modern   Medicine."    James   Walsh, 

M.  D.  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.     $2. 
"Practical  Hints  on   Education."     Elise  Flury. 

75  cts. 
"The    Romance    of    the    Silver    Shoon."      Rev 

David   Bearne,  S.  J.     85  cts. 
"The  "Spirit   of  the  Dominican  Order."     Mother 

Frances  Raphael,  O.  S.  D.     $1. 
"St.  Bridget  of  Sweden."    Francesca  M.  Steele. 

75  cts. 
"Heroes  of  Faith."  .  80  cts. 
"Bible  Stories  Told  to  Toddles."     90  cts. 
"The    Childhood    of    Christ    According    to    the 

Canonical  Gospels."    Rev.  A.  Durand,  S.  J. 

$1.50. 
"The  Fruits  of  Devotion  to  the  Saved  Heart." 

Rev.   William  Gnham.     75  cts. 
"The  Marrying  of  Brian."    Alice  Dease.    50  cts. 
"St.  Vincent  de   Paul    and    the   Vincentians  in 

Ireland,     Scotland,     and     England.      A.     D. 

1638-1909."  Rev.  Patrick  Boyle,  C.  M.  $1.25. 
"A  Year's  Sermons."     $1.50. 
"History    of    Church    Music."     Rev.    Dr.    Karl 

Weinmann.     75  cts.,  net. 
"Blessed  Joan  of  Arc."     E.  A.   Ford.     $1,  net. 
"The  Christian   Philosophy  of  Life."     Tilmann 

Pesch,  S.  J.     $4.50. 
"The    Life    of    the    Blessed    Julie    Billiart."      A 

Sister  of  Notre  Dame.     $3,   net. 
"John  and  Joan."     Mrs.  Sophie  Maude.     $1. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Hbb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rt.  Rev.  Abbot  O'Neill,  O.  S,  B.;  and  Very 
Rev.  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  of  the  diocese  ff 
Kansas  City. 

Sister  M.  Rosalia,  of  the  Order  of  the  Visita- 
tion; Sister  M.  Nolasco  and  Sister  M.  Francis, 
Sisters  of  Mercy;  Si»ter  M.  Columba,  O.  S.  D.; 
and  Sister  M.  Stanislaus,  Sisters  of  the  Good 
Shepherd. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Douglas,  Mr.  C.  H.  Unland,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Keefe,  Mr.  James  Hastings,  Mrs.  H.  J. 
Stockbridge,  Mr.  Frank  Barber,  Rose  F.  Conlan, 
Sir  William  Butler,  Mr.  David  McCloskey,  Mr. 
William  Bollinger,  Mr.  N'eil  Lafferty,  and  Mr. 
John  Hanser. 

Eternal  rest  give  to  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
oerpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they  r»st 
in  peace!    Amen.     (300  days'  indul.) 


HENCEFORTH   ALL   GENERATIONS   SHALL  CALL   ME    BLESSED.      ST.   LUKE,   I.,  48. 
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NOTRE     DAME,    INDIANA,    JULY    9,    1910. 
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The  Mother.  Cardinal  Vaughan.* 


BY    KATHARINE    TYNAN. 

T  AM  the  pillars  of  the  house, 
The  keystone  of  the  arch  am  I; 

Take  me  away,  and  roof  and  wall 
Would  fall  to  ruin  utterly. 

I  am  the  fire  upon  the  hearth, 
I  am  the  light  of  the  good  sun; 

I  am  the  heat  that  warms  the  earth. 
Which  else  were  colder  than  a  stone. 

At  me  the  children  warm  their  hands; 

I  am  their  light  of  love  alive; 
Without    me,  cold    the   hearthstone    stands, 

Nor  could  the  precious  children  thrive. 

I  am  the  twist  that  holds  together 
The  children  in  its  sacred  ring; 

Their  knot  of  love,  from  whose  close  tether 
No  lost  child  goes  a  wandering. 

I  am  the  house  from  floor  to  roof; 

I  deck   the  walls,   the   board   I   spread; 
I  spin  the  curtains,  warp  and  woof. 

And  shake  the  down  to  be  their  bed. 

I  am  their  wall  against  all  danger, 

Their   door  against   the   wind   and   snow. 

Thou,  whom  a  Woman  laid  in  manger. 
Take  me  not  till  the  children  s:row ! 


BY    WILFRID    C.    ROBINSON,    F.  R.  HIST.   S. 


There  is  nothing  which  practice  can 
not  make  easy;  so  by  practice  in  slight 
sufferings  we  learn  to  bear  great  pain. 
Even  in  pain  the  wise  man  will  not  let 
calm  be  disturbed;  he  is  at  war  with  his 
passions,  and  in  war  suffering  abounds. 
— "  Wisdom  of  the  East." 


^^/gl*- ARDINAL  VAUGHAN  was  a 
^wjr^  man  of  almost  feverish  activity, 
(^^^  of  great  singleness  of  purpose, 
^  and  of  undoubted  sanctity  of 
life.  He  was  not,  as  the  world 
reckons,  a  great  man.  He  would  have 
been  the  first  to  disclaim  any  claims  to 
greatness.  Indeed,  he  did  so  in  a  letter 
he  wrote  to  the  Pope  when  his  name 
was  sent  to  Rome  by  the  Canons  of  West- 
minster and  the  Bishops  of  England  as 
one  proper  to  fill  the  metropoHtan  See 
made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Manning.  With  that  humility  and  sincerity 
so  characteristic  of  the  man,  Herbert 
Vaughan,  then  Bishop  of  Salford,  wrote: 
"  Holy  Father,  it  is  no  mock  modesty  or 
fashion  of  speech  which  makes  the  con- 
fession that  I  have  no  qualification  of 
learning  for  such  a  post.  I  do  not  excel 
as  a  preacher,  an  author,  a  theologian,  a 
philosopher,  or  even  as  a  classical  scholar. 
Whatever  I  may  be  in  these  matters,  in 
none  am  I  above  mediocrity."  As  to 
the  other  characteristic  which  he  alleged 
was  necessary  to  a  future  Archbishop  of 
Westminster,  he  said:  "As  to  sanctity 
of  life,  which  often  makes  up  for  certain 
intellectual  shortcomings,  I  will  say  only 
this,  that  no  one  will  have  been  so  blind 
as  to  have  said  that  I  possess  this  com- 
pensating degree  of  holiness."    Leo  XIII. 


*  "The  Life  of  Cardinal  Vaughan."    By  J.  G.Snead-Cox. 
Two  Volumes.     With   Portraits.     Burns  &  Gates. 
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judged  otherwise,  and  deemed  Vaughan 
worthy  to  succeed  to  a  See  that  a  Wiseman 
and  a  Manning  had  made  illustrious. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  here  to 
follow  Herbert  Vaughan's  long  career  step 
by  step.  It  will  be  better  to  try  to  see 
what  he,  was  as  a  man,  as  a  worker  in 
God's  vineyard,  and  as  a  shepherd  of 
God's  flocks. 

Bom  in  Gloucester  on  April  15,  1832, 
Herbert  Vaughan  was  the  oldest  of 
thirteen  children.  Their  mother's  constant 
prayer  was  that  they  might  all  become 
priests  or  nuns.  Six  sons  became  priests, 
two  remained  in  the  world,  while  the 
five  daughters  all  became  nuns.  Thus  was 
continued  the  traditionary  devotion  of 
the  Vaughan  family  to  the  Church,  for 
which  its  members  had  oftentimes  sufifered 
fine  and  imprisonment.  Herbert  Vaughan 
inherited  from  his  parents  their  sincere 
piety  and  their  good  looks.  Even  late 
in  life,  when  he  attended  some  social 
gathering  in  London,  his  face  was  the 
handsomest  and  his  bearing  the  state- 
liest of  all  the  throng.  He  received  his 
early  education  first  at  Stonyhurst,  then 
at  Downside,  and  completed  it  by  three 
years  spent  with  the  French  Jesuits, 
then  in  exile  at  Brugelette  in  Belgium. 
His  father  hoped  that  his  oldest  boy 
would  become  a  soldier,  but  his  mother's 
prayers  were  heard;  and,  in  the  fall  of 
the  year  1851,  Herbert  took  the  road  to 
Rome,  there  to  study  for  the  priesthood. 
Ill  health  and  his  mother's  death  retarded 
his  studies.  Indeed,  death  seemed  likely 
to  cut  his  career  short,  and  it  was  in 
fear  of  this  that  Pius  IX.  allowed  him 
to  receive  Holy  Orders  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-two. 

Ordained  priest  at  Lucca  on  October  28, 
1854,  he  said  his  first  Mass  in  Florence, 
and  returned  to  Rome  to  be  present  at 
the  proclamation  of  the  dogma  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  Part  of  his 
studies  in  Rome  were  pursued  in  the 
Accademia  Hcclesiastica,  where  he  met 
Manning  for  the  first  time.  The  latter 
was  already  a  priest,  and  Vaughan  often 


served  his  Mass.  This  meeting  at  the 
altar  of  two  future  archbishops  of  the 
then  recently  erected  See  of  Westminster 
began  a  friendship  of  which  the  elder 
friend.  Manning,  thirty  years  later  wrote: 
"  We  became  very  intimate,  and  our 
affection  has  lasted  and  grown  to  this 
day."  It  was  to  be  the  acolyte's  duty, 
when  he  had  become  a  bishop,  to  aid  the 
great  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster 
in  his  last  hours  on  earth. 

On  becoming  a  priest,  Vaughan's  desire 
was  to  work  as  a  missionary  among  the 
mountains  of  Wales.  That  desire  found 
partial  and  tardy  fulfilment  when,  in  his 
declining  years,  he  resorted  to  a  Welsh 
seaside  town  for  his  health.  He  hired  there 
a  public  room,  in  which  he — Archbishop 
and  Cardinal — celebrated  Mass  and  held 
services  which  attracted  many  non- 
Catholics  of  the  place.  All  his  life,  wherever 
he  passed,  he  strove  to  do  good. 
I^^Some  twenty -two  years  ago,  I  was  (in 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Snead-Cox,  who  had 
gone  to  Rome  for  the  Jubilee  of  Leo  XIII.), 
acting  editor  of  the  London  Tablet,  of 
which  Vaughan,  then  Bishop  of  Salford, 
was  the  proprietor.  One  day  the  Bishop 
was  in  my  office  writing.  I  was  about  to 
go  out  for  luncheon,  when  he  asked  me 
where  I  usually  went  for  that  meal.  I 
named  a  well-known  Swiss  restaurant. 
He  said  he  would  try  the  place.  Our  meal 
over,  the  Bishop  engaged  in  conversation 
with  the  Italian  waiter  in  the  man's  own 
sweet  tongue,  which  Vaughan  spoke  with 
ease  and  correctness.  He  elicited  from  the 
man  that  he  was  not  a  very  practical 
Catholic.  The  Bishop  gave  him  some  good 
advice,  which  I  hope  was  accepted  as 
readily  as  the  "tip"  that  accompanied 
it.  The  restaurant  was  crowded,  and 
many  eyes  were  turned  toward  the  hand- 
some prelate,  speaking  in  a  strange  tongue. 
But  Vaughan  noticed  it  not.  He  was 
thinking  only  of  the  good  to  be  done  to 
a  soul.  Thus  it  ever  was  with  Herbert 
Vaughan.  He  had  no  human  respect;  he 
cared  naught  for  what  men  might  think; 
only  of  the  good  to  be  done. 
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Sometimes  his  seeming  harshness  and 
apparent  disregard  of  what  others  might 
think  or  feel  wounded  them.  From  the 
diaries  and  notes  (never  intended  for 
pubhcation)  from  which  his  biographer 
and  kinsman  gives  us  large  extracts,  we 
see  that  Vaughan  himself  strove  against 
a' "certain  sternness  which  he  was  aware 
was  his.  '  We  are  told  that  his  father 
seemed  to  many  a  hard  man,  and  "  with 
perhaps  little  comprehension  for  weakness 
of  any  sort."  Perhaps  the  Spanish  blood 
in  their  veins  had  given  this  temper  to 
the  characters  of  both. 

Certainly  Herbert  Vaughan  was  a  most 
prayerful  man,  but  he  was  no  mystic;  he 
was  in  no  sense  sentimental.  I  doubt  if 
he  derived  pleasure  from  literature  or 
painting  or  music.  He  cared  little  or 
nothing  for  those  natural  beauties  that 
delighted  Cardinal  Wiseman;  he  shared 
none  of  Cardinal  Manning's  sympathy 
for  the  sufferings  of  dumb  animals.  In 
his  youth,  he  loved  riding  and  shooting; 
and,  as  his  biographer  says,  for  him  sport 
and  shooting  were  synonymous  terms. 
In  his  frankness,  his  manly  bearing,  his 
readiness  to  fight,  forgive  and  forget,  he 
was  a  fine  type  of  that  class  of  Englishmen 
which  produces  men  ready  at  duty's  call 
to  lead  a  forlorn  hope,  to  see  unmoved 
men  struck  down  to  right  and  left  of  them, 
and  to  go  onward  until  they  have  planted 
England's  flag  over  a  smoking  breach, 
and  then  think  they  have  done  nothing 
wonderful.  Such  a  soldier  was  Vaughan, 
but  his  warfare  was  to  spread  the  Kingdom 
of  God-  on  earth. 

Scarcely  had  Vaughan  become  a  priest 
when  he  was  called  from  Rome  by  Cardinal 
Wiseman  and  "appointed  vice-president 
of  St.  Edmund's  College,  Ware,  which, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  was  then  the 
seminary  of  the  Westminster  diocese. 
His  position  there  was  a  delicate  one  at 
a  time  when  much  friction  between 
hereditary  Catholics  and  the  converts 
of  England  existed,  and  was  giving 
Wiseman  a  sea  of  troubles.  This  con- 
flict   has    assumed    titanic    proportions    in 


most  books  written  about  this  period 
of  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
England,  and  that  because  of  two  such 
able,  earnest  and  strong-willed  men  as 
Manning  and  Errington  having  been  pitted 
against  each  other  in  it.  It  will  seem  of 
less  importance  when  time  has  allayed 
passions  and  the  historian  can  write  with 
calm  impartiality.  It  will  then  appear 
that  between  the  contending  parties  there 
were  many  converts  and  many  hereditary 
Catholics  who  were  in  sympathy  one 
with  another.  But  Vaughan  was  cast  into 
the  thick  of  the  conflict,  was  looked  on 
with  suspicion  at  the  college,  and  notably 
because  he  joined  Manning's  community. 
Nevertheless,  he  won  the  affections  of 
many  of  the  students,  and  formed  a  lasting 
friendship  with  one  of  the  professors,  Dr. 
W.  G.  Ward,  the  future  editor  of  the 
Dublin  Review,  who,  though  a  layman, 
taught  theology  in  the  college. 

Vaughan's.  life-work  was  not,  however, 
to  be  cabined  in  a  college :  it  was  to  extend 
itself  to  many  lands,  even  to  isles  in  far-off 
seas.  He  was  not,  indeed,  to  become 
himself  a  missionary,  but  a  maker  of 
missionaries.  His  idea  of  missionary  work 
in  Wales  had  faded  away  under  the  influ- 
ence of  ill  health;  a  greater  idea  took  its 
place.  England,  with  misguided  gener- 
osity, spent  millions  in  sending  its  Bibles 
and  its  preachers  to  the  heathen.  Why 
should  not  English  Catholics  have  their 
Foreign  Missionary  College?  He  disclosed 
his  idea  to  Cardinal  Wiseman,  only  to 
find  that  years  before  a  holy  man  had 
suggested  it  to  the  Cardinal,  who  had  laid 
it  aside  until  such  time  as  God  saw  fit  to 
send  him  a  man  to  carry  it  into  action. 
Vaughan  was  the  instrument  God  had 
chosen.  His  biographer  tells  us  how 
Manning  aided  him,  but  adds  that  "  the 
majority  of  the  Oblate  Fathers  received 
the  proposal  with  great  coldness."  This, 
however,  was  not  the  case.  A  Father  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Oblates  of  St. 
Charles  writes  to  me  on  this  point: 

"  I  was  present  at  the  chapter  of  the 
Congregation  held   by   Cardinal   Wiseman 
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on  November  4,  1862;  and  his  Eminence's 
proposal  was  received  with  great  warmth. 
I  remember  the  Cardinal  saying:  'Any 
member  of  the  Oblate  Congregation  may, 
with  my  leave,  go  to  the  Foreign  Missions 
and  return  after  to  Bays  water.'  It  was 
the  first  chapter  I  was  at,  forty -eight  years 
ago.    Herbert  Vaughan  did  not  feel  '  any 

.want  of  sympathy';  and  his  being 
'chilled,*  at  that  time  at  least,  is  a  myth. 

'It  was  not  until  Dr.  Manning  was  made 
Archbishop,  three  years  later  (in  1865), 
that  F.  Vaughan  felt  hurt  because  what 
he  had  begun  as  an  Oblate  work  should 
not  be  accepted  by  the  community.  F. 
Dillon  was  quite  unlike  Cardinals  Manning 
and  Vaughan;  and  it  was  in  his  time  of 
being  superior  that  the  responsibility  of 
the  work  was  left  entirely  on  F.  Vaughan's 
shoulders." 

Manning  was  still  superior  of  the  Oblates 
and  Provost  of  Westminster  when  he  pre- 
sented Vaughan  and  his  plan  for  a  Foreign 
Missionary  College  in  England  to  the  great 
gathering  of  Catholics  at  the  first  Congress 
of  Mechlin  in  1863.  I  have  a  souvenir  of 
that  occasion  —  a  stiff  Old-World  portrait 
representing  Herbert  Vaughan,  done  by 
a  Brussels  photographer.  The  handsome 
young  priest  stands  beside  a  table,  on 
which  lie  a  crucifix  and  a  paper  inscribed 
"Missions." 

At  the  end  of  1863,  Vaughan  had  started 
on  a  begging  tour  in  the  New  World.  All 
this  part  of  his  life  reads  like  a  chapter 
out  of  some  charming  book  of  adventures. 
San  Francisco,  though  it  had  its  own  dire 
wants  appealing  to  it,  gave  generously  to 
the  priest  who  had,  in  a  noble  cause, 
overcome  his  repugnance  to  beg.  From 
California,  he  made  the  round  of  South 
America,  and  had  reached  Rio  de  Janeiro 
when  the  death  of  Cardinal  Wiseman 
recalled  him  to  England.  His  college  was 
opened  on  March  i,  1866,  under  the 
patronage  of  St.  Joseph;  five  years  later 
it  sent  out  its  first  missionaries  to  work 
among  the  Negro  population  of  the  United 
vStates.  At  the  same  time  the  stately  pile 
of    buildings    on   Mill   Hill,  to    the    north 


of  London,  forming  the  college,  were  com- 
pleted. Thence  missionaries  have  gone  out 
to  the  continents  of  America,  Africa,  Asia, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Three 
colleges — one  in  Lancashire,  another  amid 
the  flats  of  Holland,  the  third  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Tyrol, — form,  as  it  were,  recruiting 
stations  for  Mill  Hill. 

Such  was  the  greatest  work,-  I  take  it, 
of  Vaughan's  life.  It  was  certainly  the 
dearest  wish  to  his  heart;  and  when  that 
great  heart  ceased  to  throb,  they  laid  him 
to  rest  at  the  foot  of  a  Tyrolese  crucifix 
he  himself  had  planted  in  the  garden  of 
his  missionary  college. 

This  work  for  Catholic  missions  might 
have  sufficed  for  one  man's  hfe:  Vaughan 
in  his  zeal  undertook  many  other  labors. 
He  saw  how  much  England  needed  a  good 
Catholic  newspaper;  so  when  the  Tablet 
was  to  be  sold,  he  bought  it  and  turned 
journalist.  As  his  biographer  takes  con- 
siderable pains  to  show,  Vaughan  had 
neither  the  natural  aptitude  nor  the 
special  training  to  become  a  ^ood  jour- 
nalist. But,  adds  Mr.  Cox,  "  he  had  rare 
qualities — a  high  and  adventurous  courage, 
an  untiring  industry,  great  concentration 
of  purpose,  unlimited  devotion  to  the 
work  in  hand,  and  a  wonderful  power  of 
winning  and  keeping  the  affection  and 
allegiance  of  men.  ...  At  the  outset  he 
had  need  of  all  the  help  his  friends  could 
give  him.  He  had  to  gather  round  him 
a  staff  of  writers,  and  the  financial 
resources  of  the  office  were  small." 

Mr.  Cox  describes  in  full  detail  how 
Dr.  Vaughan  directed  the  fortunes  of  the 
paper  during  the  stirring  days  of  the 
Vatican  Council.  The  position  of  an 
editor  of  a  Catholic  paper  in  London  at 
that  time  was  one  of  great  difficulty,  and 
Vaughan  did  not  pass  through  the  period 
unscathed.  But,  in  spite  of  many  dif- 
ficulties, he  had  finally  no  reason  to 
repent  having,  as  Mr.  Cox  tells  us,  "  pur- 
chased the  Tablet  for  a  small  sum,  and 
so  made  what  turned  out  to  be  the 
luckiest  investment  of  his  life.  And  his 
appreciation    of    the    press    grew    rather 
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than  diminished.  We  shall  find  him  in 
later  years  trying  to  acquire  a  second 
newspaper,  and,  in  fact,  acquiring  the 
Dublin  Review.  This  came  to  him  in  1878 
as  a  gift  from  Dr.  W.  G.  Ward."  But 
Vaughan's  active  participation  in  jour- 
nalism came  to  a  close  in   1872. 

Mainly  through  the  influence  of  Arch- 
bishop Manning,  in  that  year  Herbert 
Vaughan  was  chosen  by  the  Holy  See 
to  be  Bishop  of  Salford.  He  was  conse- 
crated on  October  26,  and  for  twenty 
years  governed  the  diocese  with  singular 
ability  and  whole-hearted  devotion.  He 
took  for  his  model  St.  Charles.  How  he 
provided  a  pastoral  seminary  to  prepare 
his  young  priests  for  parochial  work;  how 
he  took  part  in  the  first  English  pil- 
grimage across  the  seas  since  the  days 
when  England  was  Catholic  (to  Paray- 
le-Monial) ;  how  he  founded  St.  Bede's 
College  to  train  youths  for  commercial 
pursuits,  and  how  he  -extended  the 
college, — all  these  things  and  many  more 
that  the  Bishop  of  Salford  did  are  well 
told  in   Mr.  Cox's  volumes. 

In  1892,  Vaughan  succeeded  to  Cardinal 
Manning  in  the  See  of  Westminster;  and 
early  in  the  following  year  was  made 
Cardinal  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  The  second 
volume  of  his  biography  tells  us,  in  a 
highly  interesting  series  of  chapters,  how 
Cardinal  Vaughan  dealt  with  the  many 
difficult  questions  that  arose  during  the 
eleven  years  he  was  archbishop, — such 
as  the  frequentation  of  the  great  English 
universities  by  Catholic  students;  elemen- 
tary education;  the  reunion  of  churches; 
Anglican  Orders;  the  rescue  of  London's 
waifs  and  strays, — all  pressing,  burning 
questions.  If  we  can  not  judge  that  he 
always  dealt  with  them  in  the  best  and 
wisest  of  ways,  we  must  invariably  admire 
the  purity  of  his  intentions,  the  trust  he 
placed  in  prayer,  and  his  humility  in  all 
he  accomplished. 

Outside  a  certain  circle,  Cardinal 
Vaughan  was  little  known  to  Londoners 
in  general, — even  to  those  who  belonged 
to   his   flock.     It   will   be   a   revelation    to 


many  who  read  these  volumes  to  find 
what  an  humble,  holy  and  generous  leader 
they  had  in  the  third  Archbishop  of 
Westminster, — one  who,  like  another  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  would  readily 
have  laid  down  his  life  for  the  rights  of 
the  Church.  His  devotion  to  St.  Peter 
and  to  the  Fisherman's  See  was  intense. 
We  wish  Mr.  Cox  had  'insisted  a  little 
more  on  this  point. 

The  building  of  Westminster  Cathedral 
on  the  site  Cardinal  Manning  had  secured 
for  it  will  always  be  connected  with 
Vaughan's  name.  He  wanted,  as  he  often 
said,  "a  live  cathedral."  When  we  re- 
member that  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
great  pile  was  l^id  only  in  1895,  and  that 
fifteen  years  afterward  the  cathedral  was 
consecrated;  when  we  recall  the  great 
scenes  so  many  of  us  witnessed  within 
its  walls  during  the  Eucharistic  Congress; 
when  we  consider  all  the  material,  financial 
and  artistic  difficulties  that  opposed  them- 
selves to  the  carrying  out  of  such  an 
undertaking, — we  can  only  marvel  at  the 
man  who  started  such  a  work.  It 
could  only  be  one  whose  faith  could 
move  mountains,  and  such  was  Cardinal 
Vaughan.  And  he  has  had  his  desire 
fulfilled.  Westminster  is  indeed  "a  live 
cathedral,"  as  its  crowded  congregations 
Sunday  after  Sunday  testify. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  Mr. 
Snead-Cox  has  produced  a  biography 
which  is  a  speaking  portrait  of  the  saintly 
Cardinal.  As  it  is  a  work  that  will  live 
and  be  consulted  frequently  by  all  who 
interest  themselves  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  England,  I  hope  that  in  the 
next  edition  a  better  index  will  be  pro- 
vided. The  present  is,  for  an  important 
work,  one  of  the  worst  I  have  met  with. 
Numbers  of  names  mentioned  in  the  body 
of  the  work  are  not  cited  in  it;  for 
instance,  that  of  Father  Martin,  General 
of  the  Jesuits,  from  whom  an  important 
letter  is  given,  but  not  indexed.  Some 
newspaper  extracts  might  be  curtailed. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  would^have  liked 
to  have  some  impressions  of  the  Cardinal 
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from  the  friends  he  made  outside  of  his 
own  country  during  his  frequent  travels. 
Of  these  friends,  some  have  surely  sur- 
vived him. 

But  to  find  faults  amid  much  that  is 
so  good  is  merely  to  imply  that  Mr. 
Cox's  volumes  are  human,  and  therefore 
subject  to  error.  I  have  read  them  with 
deepest  interest;  and  when  I  came  to 
the  last  chapter,  when  I  had  read  the 
touching  description  of  the  death  of 
Cardinal"  Vaughan  on  June  19,  1903,  its 
pathos  was  heightened  for  me  by  having 
to  part  from  a  work  from  which  I  had 
derived  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  and 
edification. 


A  Wrong  Righted. 


BY    A.     M.     CLARKE. 


^^  IR  HERBERT  WYNTERTON,  of 
^^  Wynterton  Hall,  had  succeeded  to 
%^^  his  estate  through  the  death  of  a 
cousin.  When  we  have  said  that  he  was  a 
keen  sportsman  and  a  bold  horseman, 
there  is  scarcely  anything  more  to  be  told 
about  him.  His  sunburned  countenance 
and  commonplace  features  beamed  with 
good  nature,  but  their  expression  was 
wanting  in  intellectuality.  Everything 
was  his  which  this  world  can  give — health, 
wealth,  friends,  a  noble  property,  and  a 
loyal  and  beautiful  wife,  to  whom  he  was 
sincerely  attached.  Yet,  though  his  lot 
in  life  wa.s  regarded  as  enviable  by  all  who 
knew  him,  he  was  far  from  being  happy, — 
was  indeed  the  prey  of  a  secret  remorse. 
Beatrice  Wynterton  was  well  fitted  to 
be  mistress  of  her  husband's  fair  domain. 
Tall  and  slight,  her  every  movement  was 
full  of  grace;  her  delicate  features,  brown 
eyes,  and  hair  of  the  same  shade,  made 
her  the  admired  of  all  beholders.  Entirely 
free  from  either  pride  or  conceit,  she 
appeared  unconscious  of  her  charms,  the 
effect  of  which  was  heightened  by  her 
captivating  manners.  She  had  married 
in  obedience  to  her  parents'  wishes  rather 


than  to  the  promptings  of  her  own  heart, 
which  would  have  led  her  to  accept  the 
love  of  a  suitor  who  was  not,  like  Sir 
Herbert,  of  her  own  Faith.  Her  father 
and  mother  saw  the  admiration  she  excited 
during  her  first  season  in  London,  and 
they  were  resolved  that  on  no  account 
should  she  marry  a  Protestant.  Therefore 
when  Sir  Herbert  Wynterton  asked  for 
her  hand,  they  gladly  granted  his  request, 
not  from  motives  of  ambition  or  from 
a  desire  to  see  their  beloved  and  only 
daughter  reigning  as  queen  at  Wynterton, 
but  from  a  conscientious  desire  to  promote 
her  highest  interests. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door  of  the 
library  at  Wynterton  Hall,  where  the 
master  of  the  house  was  ensconced  in  a 
comfortable  armchair,  engaged  in  reading 
the  morning  paper.  On  being  told  to  come 
in,  the  grey-haired  butler,  an  old  and 
privileged  retainer  of  the  family,  entered, 
bearing  on  a  silver  salver  a  card  inscribed: 
"Mr.  Robert  Penrose."  Sir  Herbert  Wyn- 
terton took  it  up  mechanically;  but  no 
sooner  had  he  glanced  at  the  name  it  bore 
than  a  hot  flush  mounted  to  his  forehead, 
and  for  a  few  seconds  he  seemed  unable 
to  speak. 

"Shall  I  show  the  gentleman  in,  sir?" 
the  servant  inquired,  surprised  at  his 
master's   evident  emotion. 

"Certainly,  Thompson,"  was  the  reply. 

As  soon  as  the  servant  had  quitted  the 
room.  Sir  Herbert  exclaimed  under  his 
breath :  "  My  God,  how  can  I  face  that 
man!"  He  pulled  himself  together,  how- 
ever; and,  when  the  door  opened  once 
more,  he  had  regained  his  self-possession. 

The  newcomer's  appearance  was  of  a 
nature  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
beholder.  Tall  and  of  a  fine  physique, 
despite  the  shabbiness  of  his  dress  he 
had  an  unmistakable  air  of  high-breeding. 
His  countenance  bore  evident  traces  of 
care  and  anxiety,  if  not  of  actual  priva- 
tion; and,  although  scarcely  more  than 
thirty  years  of  age,  there  were  lines 
beneath  his    blue    eyes,   and     threads    of 
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silver  were  discernible  amid  his  curlv  hair. 
Sir  Herbert  received  his  visitor  with 
almost  exaggerated  cordiality;  though 
there  was  somewhat  of  embarrassment 
in  his  manner  as  he  bade  him  welcome, 
and  pulled  an  easy-chair  forward  for  him. 
"I  am  delighted  to  see  you,  my  dear 
Penrose!  Where  have  you  been  all  this 
timeP'l  said  Sir  Herbert. 

"Thanks!  To  tell  the  truth,  I  did  not 
like  to  intrude  on  you.  I  fancied  you  held 
aloof,  after  I  failed  in  my  examination 
through  the  loss  of  that  paper.  And  I 
have  not  been  very  prosperous  since." 
The  host  turned  away  and  rang  a  bell. 
"I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  that,"  he 
said.  Then,  when  the  servant  entered, 
he  inquired  of  his  visitor :  "  Will  you  have 
claret  or  a  whisky  and  soda?" 

"  Don't  trouble  about  anything  for  me," 
Penrose  replied. 

But,  as  Sir  Herbert  insisted,  he  said  he 
would  prefer  a  glass  of  claret. 

"We  will  join  Lady  Wynterton  at  tea 
presently.  You  know  that  I  am  married?" 
Sir  Herbert  continued. 

"No.  I  did  not  hear  of  your  marriage. 
I   congratulate  you  on  it." 

"You  will  think  I  am  indeed  to  be 
congratulated  when  you  see  niy  wife." 

"  You  are  fortunate,  Wynterton,  to  have 
come  in  for  this  fine  property." 

"True,  but  the  income  is  not  so  large 
as  you  might  imagine.  It  is  more  than  I 
deserve,  however.  Now  let  me  hear  what 
you  have  been  doing  since  I  saw  you  last." 
"  Well,  as  I  said,  fortune  has  not  smiled 
on  me.  My  father  was  very  much  annoyed 
over  my  failure  at  Sandhurst;  he  declared 
I  must  not  expect  him  to  support  me 
(he  had  had  financial  losses,  my  brother's 
expenses  at  college  were  heavy,  etc.):  I 
must  earn  my  ow^n  living.  In  fact,  he 
turned  me  adrift." 

"What  a  shame!"  Sir  Herbert  said. 
"He  was  hardly  to  be  blamed.  I  tried 
coaching  men  for  the  army;  but,  as  I 
had  been  unsuccessful  myself,  they  had 
no  confidence  in  me.  Then  I  got  a  post 
as  tutor  to  two  lads,  but  in  a  few  months' 


time  they  were  sent  to  school.  After  that 
I  had  a  little  work— writing  for  a  daily 
paper,— but  that  did  not  bring  me  in 
enough  to  live  on,  and  I  was  fain  to 
accept  a  stool  in  a  banker's  office.  My 
health  suffered  from  that;  and,  besides, 
the  work  was  not  very  remunerative. 
My  object  in  coming  to  you  to-day  is  to 
ask  if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  help 
me  to  get  something  better.  You  know 
many  influential  people,  and  I  should  be 
truly  grateful  if  you  would  assist  me  to 
obtain  some  appointment." 

"I   will   do  so  with  all  my  heart,"   vSir 
Herbert  answered   almost  eagerly,   for  he 
was  only  too  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  benefiting  his  former  friend.*  "  What  sort 
of   appointment   do   you  wish    to   obtain? 
A  tutorship  perhaps,  or  a  secretaryship?" 
Penrose  replied  that  he  thought  a  sec- 
retaryship   would    be    the    best    thing   for 
him.     He  had  heard  of  a  man  going  out 
to    take    an    official    post    in    India    who 
wanted  some  one  to  act  in  that  capacitv; 
but  it  was  useless  to  apply  for  the  posi- 
tion without  a  recommendation. 

A  little  more  conversation  took  place 
on  the  subject  when  the  butler  entered 
to  say  that  her  ladyship  requested  Sir 
Herbert  to  come  to  tea. 

"We  must  obey  the  summons.  My 
wife  does  not  like  to  be  kept  waiting," 
Sir  Herbert  said,  smilingly. 

On  entering  the  drawing-room,  he 
introduced  Penrose: 

"An  old  college  friend,  whom  I  have 
not  seen  for  vears." 

Lady  Wynterton  started  on  hearing  the 
name  of  the  visitor,  and  looked  up  quickly; 
the  color  mounted  to  her  face  and  for 
a  moment  she  seemed  unable  to  speak. 
Then,  putting  a  constraint  upon  herself, 
she  rose  and  held  out  her  hand,  saying: 
"Mr.  Penrose  and  I  are  not  quite 
strangers.  I  met  him  at  the  house  of  a 
mutual  friend  during  mv^ftf^tj^j^son  in 
London."  z'    >^''*~^>vr\ 

Penrose   bowed    as  fe'/tooX^J^^and, 
in  silent  admiration  oi  lir  boltlity)  ^j 
"  So    much    the    bet\BA;^^ir  jf&hert 
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exclaimed.  "  Penrose,  you  must  stay  a 
few  days  with  us." 

"A  thousand  thanks!  But  my  week's 
hoHday  is  just  at  an  end.  I  must  return 
to  town  to-morrow." 

"You  will  at  least  dine  and  sleep  here." 

Seeing  his  guest  look  diffidently  at  his 
apparel,  Sir  Herbert  hastened  to  add: 

"  Never  mind  about  dressing.  You 
will  meet  no  one  but  the  chaplain,  who 
always  dines  with  us.  Or,  if  you  like,  my 
wardrobe  is  at  your  service.  Come!  You 
must  not  refuse,  or  I  shall  be  offended." 

Penrose  accepted  the  invitation,  but 
he  seemed  ill  at  ease;  and,  after  a  glance 
at  Lady  Wynterton  which  brought  the 
color  to  his  cheeks,  he  rose  with  alacrity 
when  the  host  proposed  to  show  him  the 
garden  and  the  stables  and  have  a  smoke. 

Meanwhile  Lady  Wynterton  quitted 
the  drawing-room;  and,  after  reading  a 
while,  took  down  a  straw-hat  which  hung 
in  the  hall,  and  bent  her  steps  to  the 
chapel  in  order  to  pay  her  usual  daily 
visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  say 
her  Rosary.  She  was  thus  occupied  when 
the  evening  Angelus  rang  out.  Calmed 
and  strengthened,  she  rose  from  her  knees 
and  returned  to  the  house. 

She  might  truly  have  been  termed  "  a 
vision  of  delight"  when  she  descended 
the  broad  oak  staircase  and  entered  the 
drawing-room  a  short  time  before  dinner. 
She  was  wearing  a  tea  gown  of  soft 
fawn-colored  silk,  which  hung  in  graceful 
folds  about  her  perfect  figure.  In  her 
bodice  she  wore  some  late  roses,  and  one 
of  the  same  flowers  nestled  amid  the  coils 
of  her  abundant  hair;  other  ornament  she 
had  none. 

When,  a  few  moments  later,  Sir  Herbert 
invited  his  guest  to  conduct  her  into  the 
dining-room,  Penrose  was  conscious  that 
the  hand  which  he  had  once  ardently 
desired  to  call  his  own  trembled  as  it 
rested  on  his  arm,  and  the  contact  sent 
a  thrill  through  his  whole  being. 

During  dinner  Lady  Wynterton  was 
more  silent  than  usual,  and  addressed 
herself  chiefly  to  the  old  priest,  who,  when 


the  dessert  was  placed  on  the  table  and 
the  servants  had  withdrawn,  entered  upon 
an  account  of  a  pilgrimage  he  had  once 
made  to  Mariazell,  a  Hungarian  shrine 
little  visited  by  English  Catholics,  and 
spoke  of  some  miracles   worked  there. 

Sir  Herbert  looked  uneasily  at  his  guest, 
who  was  listening  with  deep  attention. 
Presently  he  remarked: 

"My  friend  here  is  not  of  our  faith, 
Father." 

"Pardon  me.  Sir  Herbert!  But  I  am  a 
Catholic.  I  was  received  into  the  Church 
two  years  ago." 

"  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it.  What  led, 
may  I  ask,   to  your  conversion?" 

Penrose  looked  down,  and  a  slight 
color  tinged  his  pale  face. 

"Adversity  and  disappointment,  I 
think,"  he  replied. 

Sir  Herbert  failed  to  notice  at  the 
time  that  Lady  Wynterton  did  not  join, 
as  did  the  priest,  in  congratulating  their 
guest.  On  the  contrary,  she  said  not  a 
word,  but  turned  pale,  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  Shortly  after  she  rose  to 
leave  the  gentlemen.  Penrose,  who  was 
nearest  the  door,  held  it  open  for  her. 
As  she  passed  out  their  eyes  met,  and 
a  look  more  eloquent  than  words  was 
exchanged  between  them.  Then  she  went 
up  to  her  room,  endeavoring  to  control 
the  emotion  which  she  naturally  feU  at 
meeting  again  ^the  man  who  had  won  her 
early  affections,  and  hearing  that  the 
obstacle  to  their  union  had  been  removed 
when  it  was  too  late.  She  prayed  for 
resignation  to  the  holy  will  of  God, 
resolving  to  forget  the  past;  then  she 
went  down  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
she  played  and  sang  as  usual. 

When  the  time  came  for  her  to  retire, 
her  husband  said  as  he  lighted  her  candle : 

"You  will  not  see  us  to-morrow 
morning,  Beatrice,  as  we  must  be  up  very 
early  in  order  to  catch  the  first  train 
from  Henley;  so  you  had  better  take 
leave  of  Mr.  Penrose  now." 

Accordingly  she  said  good-bye,  cordially 
wishing  him  God-speed. 
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II. 

Sir  Herbert  succeeded  beyond  his  hopes 
in  obtaining  an  appointment  for  his  friend 
as  secretary  to  a  gentleman  who  was 
shortly  going  out  to  India.  Before  parting 
they  wejit  to  dine  at  a  restaurant.  Wyn- 
terton  chose  a  retired  table;  and  when 
the  repast  was  ended,  he  took  his  cigarette 
from  his  lips  and  said: 

"  Penrose,  I  have  to  make  a  confession 
to  you.  I  can  not  rest  without  telling 
you  of  a  dishonorable  act,  which  I  am 
deeply  ashamed  of  and  sincerely  sorry  for, 
and  which  has  weighed  on  my  conscience 
ever  since.  I  was  unconsciously  the  cause 
of  your  failure  in  the  examination,  and 
consequently  of  your  subsequent  ill 
fortune.  You  look  astonished,  and  well 
you  may.  I  found  the  paper  you  lost; 
and,  dastardly  knave  that  I  was,  I  copied 
some  dates  and  facts  of  which  I  was 
ignorant.  However,  I  was  not  aware  that 
the  paper  was  yours,  until  it  was  too  late 
to  return  it.  I  had  not  the  courage  to 
acknowledge  my  fault  at  the  time.  Can 
you  forgive  me?" 

Penrose  looked  down.  He  was  silent 
for  what  seemed  a  long  time  to  the  other; 
then,    without    raising   his   eyes,    he   said 

"  I  can  and  I  do.  But  I  must  say  I 
should  never  have  suspected  you  of  such 
an   act." 

"  I  know  it  was  beastly.  You  do  not 
know  how  bitterly  I  repent  of  it,  and  the 
remorse  I  experienced  on  learning  that 
it  had  blighted  your  prospects.  I  will 
make  any  reparation  that  is  within  my 
power.  Can  I  hope  that  you  will  be  so 
generous  as  not  only  to  forgive  me,  but 
to  still  count  me  as  a  friend?" 

"Of  course  I  forgive  you;  I  must  do 
so,  as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven.  You  did  not 
know  that  the  paper  was  mine.  Besides, 
I  am  deeply  indebted  to  you  for  securing 
this  appointment  for  me,  and  so  liberally 
providing  me  with  an  outfit.  You  are 
indeed  a  friend  to  me.  I  hope  you  have 
not  spoken  of  the  affair  to  Lady 
Wvnterton?" 


"  No,  not  a  word.  I  have  told  no  one 
but  the  priest  in  confession." 

At  this  juncture  a  somewhat  noisy  group 
took  their  seats  at  a  table  close  by,  so  that 
further  conversation  was  impossible.  Sir 
Herbert  called  for  the  bill,  and  the  two 
friends  rose  to  depart. 

"We  will  bury  the  past,"  Penrose  said, 
as  he  shook  hands  warmly,  and  again 
thanked  Wynterton  for  the  assistance  he 
had  given  him. 

III. 

Sir  Herbert  has  been  described  as  a 
bold  horseman,  and  his  daring  was  the 
cause  of  his  sudden  death  which  occurred 
only  a  few  months  after  the  events  just 
narrated. 

Mounted  on  a  spirited  animal,  he  was 
following  the  hounds  with  his  accustomed 
impetuosity,  when  his  horse,  failing  to  clear 
a  high  fence,  rolled  over  into  the  ditch 
beneath  it,  carrying  the  rider  with  him  in 
his  fall.  Sir  Herbert's  spine  was  broken; 
he  never  regained  consciousness,  but 
breathed  his  last  a  few  hours  after  being 
taken  home. 

Lady  Beatrice  bore  her  loss  with 
exemplary  fortitude  and  resignation  to 
the  will  of  God;  she  spent  the  months 
of  her  widowhood  in  strict  retirement, 
devoting  herself  to  exercises  of  piety,  and 
endeavoring  to  promote  the  well-being  of 
her  poorer  neighbors  and  dependents. 

Since  the  heir  to  the  baronetcy  chanced, 
at  the  time  of  Sir  Herbert's  death,  to  be 
stationed  in  a  remote  district  of  India, 
some  time  elapsed  before  the  news  of  his 
succession  to  the  title  and  estate  reached 
him,  and  even  then  it  was  not  possible 
for  him  to  return  to  England  at  once. 
Thus  Lady  Wynterton  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Hall  for  more  than  a  year  after 
her  husband's  decease.  At  the  lapse  of 
that  interval,  she  wrote  to  ask  Penrose, 
who  meanwhile  had  returned  to  England, 
to  pay  her  a  visit.  He  gladly  consented; 
and  when  at  length  he  came  in  sight  of 
the  mansion  where  once  before  he  had 
met  with  so  kind  a  reception,  he  noticed 
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that  all  the  blinds  were  drawn;  this 
did  not  surprise  him,  however,  as  the 
afternoon  sun  was  shining  full  upon  the 
windows. 

Quickly  he  ascended  the  steps  which 
led  to  the  principal  entrance,  and  rang 
the  bell. 

"Is  Lady  Wynterton  at  home?"  he 
inquired,  when  the  butler  appeared  in 
answer  to  his  summons. 

"No,  sir,"  was  the  hesitating  reply; 
"my  mistress  can  not  see  you." 

Penrose  was  puzzled  and  bewildered 
by  this  refusal,  and  by  the  mournful 
expression  on  the  servant's  face;  noticing, 
moreover,  the  traces  of  tears  which  were 
plainly  discernible. 

"But  she  is  expecting  me,"  Penrose 
rejoined.  "  I  wrote  to  tell  her  that  I  was 
coming  this  afternoon." 

"  Father  Clitheroe  is  in  the  library,  sir, 
and  he  will  see  you,  if  you  will  please  to 
step  this  way." 

The  priest,  who  was  seated  at  a  table 
strewn  with  letters  and  telegrams,  rose 
when  Penrose  entered,  and,  coming  toward 
him,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"  My  friend,"  he  began,  and  he  spoke 
very  gently,  "God  has  seen  fit  to  call 
Lady  Wynterton  to  Himself.  She  died  less 
than  an  hour  ago.  I  am  an  old  man, 
and  I  have  assisted  many  in  their  last 
hours;  but  rarely  have  I  witnessed  so 
holy  and  beautiful  a  death  as  hers." 

He  paused,  observing  the  emotion  which 
overwhelmed  his  hearer  at  these  tidings; 
and  then  continued: 

"  On  hearing  that  the  heir  was  about 
to  return  and  take  possession  of  the 
estate,  she  prepared  to  remove  to  the 
dower  house;  and  whilst  thus  employed 
she  took  a  chill,  which  resulted  in  ian  attack 
of  pneumonia.  She  had  always  wished  to 
die  on  a  feast  of  Our  Lady,  to  whom  she 
had  so  great  a  devotion;  and  it  was 
granted  her  to  breathe  her  last  on  this 
Feast  of  the  Annunciation.  Will  you  come 
and  take  a  look  at  her? " 

Penrose  could  not  speak;  but  in  silence 
he  followed  his  guide,  who  led  him  to  a 


room  which  had  already  been  arranged 
as  a  mortuary  chapel.  In  the  centre, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  three  wax  candles 
in  silver  candlesticks,  stood  the  coffin. 
Within  it  lay  Beatrice,  wrapped  in  her  last 
long  sleep.  Death  had  not  robbed  her  of 
her  beauty,  and  a  smile  seemed  to  hover 
around  her  pallid  lips.  A  crucifix  lay  upon 
her  breast,  and  her  hands  held  the  Rosary 
which  she  had  brought  with  her  from 
Einsiedeln  when  as  a  young  girl  she  had 
made,  in  company  with  her  parents,  a 
pilgrimage   to   that  famous   shrine. 

Long  did  Penrose  kneel  beside  the  bier 
on  which  rested  the  inanimate  form  of 
the  only  woman  he  had  ever  loved;  and 
as  he  knelt  a  sudden  light  shone  into  his 
soul.  In  the  words  of  the  great  Spanish 
Saint,  St.  Francis  Borgia,  he  exclaimed 
"  Never  will  /  ser\^e  a  master  who  can  die!"' 
This  was  the  turning-point  of  his  life. 
He  relinquished  all  worldly  hopes  and 
ambitions;  and,  after  seven  years  of  pro- 
bation and  study,  was  admitted  to  the 
priesthood.  In  her  will  Beatrice  had 
left  him  the  sum  which  had  been  settled 
upon  her  as  a  separate  provision  before 
her  marriage. 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since  Father 
Penrose's  death,  which  was  hastened  by 
his  untiring  labors  in  a  very  poor  district 
of  a  large  city.  He  was  the  father  of 
the  poor,  the  friend  and  consoler  of  the 
sick,  the  sinful,  and  the  sorrowful.  All 
who  had  the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance 
held  him  in  high  esteem,  but  his  story 
was  known  only  to  a  few  of  his  most 
intimate  friends. 


The  Angels  of  the  Sanctuary. 

BY    THE    REV.    EDWARD    F.   GARESCH^,  S.  J. 

if  E  linger  here  the  livelong  day, 
For  'tis  your  heaven   to  love  and   pray; 
But  I  must  toil  afar. 

O  brothers,  give  this  solace  sweet, 
That  ye,   my  proxies  at  His  feet, 
My  friends  and  pleaders  are! 
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From  the  Kirk  to  the  Catholic  Church. 


How  A  Presbyterian  Minister  became  a 
Priest. 


BY    ALFONSUS. 


X. 


BY  the  grace  of  God  and  the  inter- 
cession of  His  Blessed  Mother,  I 
was,  however,  enabled  to  free  the  good 
people  from  the  incubus  of  a  Romanizing 
incumbent— or  "incumbrance,"  as  Punch 
makes  a  country  bumpkin  call  his  vicar, — 
and  to  find  that  peace  and  satisfaction 
for  which  my  soul  was  longing.  Day  by 
day  I  felt  myself  further  and  further 
alienated  from  the  Presbyterian,  and 
indeed  from  the  entire  Protestant,  ideal 
and  system.  It  came  at  last  to  be  a  settled 
conviction  that  the  whole  conception  of 
Christianity  in  the  Protestant  sense  was 
utterly  vitiated  and  wrong;  and  I  was 
like  a  fish  out  of  water  in  the  midst  of  it. 
There  was  no  rest  for  my  soul  day  or  night; 
and  the  solution  of  this  most  painful 
dilemma  and  perplexity  was  the  subject 
that  absorbed  all  my  thoughts  from  the 
moment  I  arose  in  the  morning  till  the 
hour  that  I  retired.  Some  definite  conclu- 
sion, and  that  a  speedy  one,  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  put  me  out  of  pain.  Now, 
every  argument  and  consideration  that  I 
could  think  of  pointed  to  one  Church,  and 
to  no  other,  as  the  ultimate  authority  that 
could  solve  all  my  difficulties;  and  that 
was  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

I  have  used  the  word  "authority."  I 
felt  the  need  of  this.  Everyone  feels  the 
need  of  authority;  though,  unhappily, 
all  do  not  look  to  the  same  authority  or 
to  the  right  one.  Some,  like  Rationalists, 
take  Reason  for  their  authority;  others, 
like  the  Evangelicals,  take  the  Bible;  but 
an  authority  of  some  kind  everyone  must 
have.  I  was  clearly  convinced  that  the 
authority  for  me  was  one  that  could  teach 
me  with  infallible  certainty,  and  leave  me 
in  no  doubt  whatsoever  as  to  the  great 
truths  about  salvation.    I  wanted  to  have 


certainty,  and  I  believed  that  Almighty 
God  meant  mankind  to  have  it. 

Some  good  friends,  in  arguing  on  the 
point,  would  fain  have  persuaded  me  that 
this  was  an  erroneous  and  unhealthy 
craving  on  my  part;  that  God  never  meant 
we  should  have  this  kind  of  absolute 
certainty;  and  that  Rome's  claim  to  put 
us  in  possession  of  all  necessary  truth, 
without  possibility  of  error,  was  false  and 
delusive  and  pernicious,  leading  simple 
souls  astray  with  its  glamour  and  plausi- 
bility. But  I  could  never  agree  with 
persons  who  took  up  that  position.  To 
me  it  seemed  that  the  Incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  His  sojourn  among 
men,  and  His  teaching  His  Apostles  and 
declaring  God's  truth  to  them,  and  His 
founding  a  Church,  would  have  been  super- 
fluous and  absurd  and  useless  if  He  had 
not  intended  that  men  should  be  taught 
with  unerring  certainty  what  to  believe. 
The  very  object  and  purpose  of  His  coming 
down  from  heaven  was  to  give  men 
certainty  about  God  and  their  relation 
to  Him,  both  in  the  present  and  for  the 
future.  To  leave  them,  then,  still  in  doubt 
and  uncertainty,  pursuing  after  the  truth, 
struggling  to  find  it  out,  confessing  that 
they  really  could  not  take  it  upon  them- 
selves to  say  with  absolute  confidence 
whether  or  not  this  or  that  doctrine  was 
true, — all  this  struck  me  as  making  void 
the  work  and  word  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
stultifying  and  nullifying  the  teaching 
authority  of  our  Divine  Master.  If  this 
were  the  true  view  of  Christianity,  then 
it  appeared  to  me  that  men  were  in  little 
better  case  now  than  they  were  before 
Christ  came  at  all. 

An  authority,  therefore,  teaching  with 
divinely  protected  inerrancy,  which  could 
assure  me  that  this  was  false  and  that  was 
true,  with  the  same  certainty  as  Our  Lord 
assured  His  companions — for  I  felt  that 
we  had  as  much  right  to  certainty  in 
matters  of  religion  as  the  first  disciples, — 
this  was  what  I  wanted.  And  precisely 
this  was  what  no  Protestant  authority 
gave    me;    what,    in    fact,  they    expressly 
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declared  they  could  not  give.  This  seemed 
to  them  almost  anticipating  the  last  day 
when  the  Messiah  would  'come  and  tell 
us  all  things.'  There  was  much,  they 
said,  in  regard  to  which  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  remain  in  the  dark,  much  that 
was  obscure  and  uncertain  and  would 
be  cleared  up  only  in  heaven. 

Now,  I  did  not  want  to  be  in  the  dark 
about  anything  when  I  thought  I  could 
be  in  possession  of  the  light.  I  had  been 
in  the  dark  long  enough — about  thirty 
years,  to  be  precise.  I  knew  that  the 
true  Light  had  come  into  the  world, 
enlightening  all  who  wished  to  be  en- 
lightened. I  felt  certain  that  that  Light, 
so  far  from  shining  with  dazzling  brilliancy 
for  thirty-three  years  and  then  being 
extinguished,  was  shining  still  as  brill- 
iantly, to  illuminate  my  darkness  if  only 
I  could  come  to  it.  As  it  was  not  shining 
in  the  Protestant  church,  the  probability 
was  that  it  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  At  all  events,  the  Cath- 
olic Church  was  the  only  Christian  body 
on  earth  that  claimed  to  have  the  light 
and  the  truth,  and  to  give  it  with  infal- 
lible certainty.  That  was  so  much  in  her 
favor,  to  begin  with;  so  much  to  attract 
the  inquiring  and  dissatisfied  soul;  for 
a  sick  man  turns  away  from  a  physician 
who  proclaims  his  incapacity  to  cure  him, 
and  appeals  to  the  doctor  who  claims 
that  he  has  a  remedy  that  never  fails. 

Examining,  then,  the  "claims  of  Rome," 
I  saw,  from  my  reading  of  history,  that 
she  was  the  only  Church  that  could 
reasonably  and  plausibly  pretend  to  speak 
with  authority,  because  she  was  the  only 
one  that  could  trace  her  ascent  back 
to  the  Apostles.  She  was  emphaticallv 
Apostolic.  You  could  tell  the  day  and 
the  place  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
rise  of  every  other  church  in  history, 
and  could  name  the  very  men  who  took 
the  foremost  part  in  founding  it.  But 
you  could  not  point  to  any  date  or  place 
when  the  Catholic  Church  took  its  origin; 
except  that  occasion  when  Our  Lord  said 
to   St.  Peter:     "Thou   art    Peter,    and   on 


this  rock  I  will  build  My  Church."  Here 
was  a  Church  which  came  to  me  with  a 
genealogy  that  could  not  be  questioned; 
which  could  trace  her  family  history  back 
to  Jesus  Christ  Himself;  which  could 
justly  boast  of  an  unbroken,  continuous 
growth  from  the  seed  to  the  great  tree, 
and  from  childhood  to  manhood.  There 
was  solid,  matter-of-fact  proof  to  hand  of 
her  genuineness  and  antiquity. 

The  illustration  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock 
used  to  support  her  claims  in  his  book 
"  Doctrine  and  Doctrinal  Disruption " 
seemed  to  me  singularly  bright  and  con- 
clusive. In  that  remarkable  volume,  in 
which,  with  ruthless  logic,  he  "  makes 
mince-meat"  of  the  Anglican  claim  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  doctrinal  Christianity, 
he  pictures  the  Church  of  Rome  as,  "not 
a  mere  aggregate  of  undifferentiated  units, 
but  a  living  organism  with  a  single 
enduring  personality"  (p.  239), — an  organ- 
ism like  that  of  a  human  being  growing 
from  childhood  to  boyhood,  from  boyhood 
to  manhood,  still  preserving  the  same 
individuality  through  all  development  and 
growth,  and  possessing  a  memory  that 
never  fails.  "Being  endowed,"  he  says 
(p.  197),  "with  a  single  brain,  the  Church 
is  endowed  also  with  a  continuous  historic 
memory;  is  constantly  able  to  explain 
and  restate  doctrine,  and  to  attest,  as 
though  from  personal  experience,  the 
facts  of  its  earliest  history.  Is  doubt 
thrown  on  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension 
of  Christ?  The  Church  of  Rome  replies: 
'  I  was  at  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  myself. 
My  eyes  saw  the  Lord  come  forth.  My 
eyes  saw  the  cloud  receive  Him.'  Is 
doubt  thrown  on  Christ's  miraculous  birth? 
The  Church  of  Rome  replies :  '  I  can  attest 
the  fact,  even  if  no  other  witness  can; 
for  the  Angel  said:  "Hail!"  in  my  ear 
as  well  as  Mary's.'" 

And  once  more  he  recurs  to  this  simile 
when  he  says  (p.  249) :  "  In  this  way  the 
witness  which  the  supernatural  organism 
bears  to  the  authority  of  the  Biblical 
books,  and  the  reality  of  Christ's  mirac- 
ulous  nature   and   actions,   exhibits   itself 
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to  us  as  a  witness  similar  to  that  of  an 
individual  who,  being  alive  at  the  present 
day,  was  alive  also  when  Christ  lived, 
and  with  eyes  supernatu rally  opened  saw 
all  the  mysteries  of  His  birth,  life,  death, 
resurrection,  and  return  to  heaven,  and 
perpetually  reattests  their  truth  out  of 
the  fulness  of  an  unerring  memory." 

Such  appeared  to  me  the  precise  posi- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  world 
to-day,  and  no  other  church  known  to 
me  could  advance  any  title  in  the  faintest 
degree  resembling  it.  What  confirmed 
me  in  this  view  of  Rome's  claim  was 
the  clear  and  unmistakable  fact  of  her 
supremacy  over  the  whole  Christian  Church 
from  the  earliest  times.  I  took  a  long  time 
to  see  this;  but  at  length  I  could  resist 
the  evidence  no  longer.  Anglican  contro- 
versialists like  Fuller  (in  his  "  Primitive 
Saints  and  the  See  of  Rome")  try  hard 
to  disprove  the  universal  headship  of  the 
Roman  Church  in  the  early  centuries;  but 
the  arguments  and  evidence  in  support 
of  it,  as  brought  together  in  such  books 
as  the  reply  of  Father  Luke  Rivington 
and  the  work  of  Allies,  seemed  to  me  over- 
whelming. Over  every  part  of  the  Church 
Catholic,  ^both  East  and  West,  Rome 
stood  forth  as  not  only  claiming  but  as 
exercising  jurisdiction;  and  her  jurisdic- 
tion was  obeyed.  She  would  not  have 
been  obeyed  had  she  not  the  right  and 
the  title  of  Apostolic  authority  to  be 
obeyed.  It  was  a  right  and  a  power  and 
a  privilege  inherent  in  the  See  of  Rome, 
the  See  of  Blessed  Peter,  to  rule  and 
govern  the  universal  flock  of  Christ.  Every 
bishop  of  the  Catholic  Church  was,  indeed, 
a  true  successor  of  the  Apostles,  and  had 
a  flock  committed  to  his  jurisdiction, 
for  the  ruling  and  feeding  of  which  he 
was  responsible.  But  his  jurisdiction  he 
derived  from,  and  held  in  submission  to, 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  Prince  of  the 
Apostles.  To  be  in  communion  with  him 
was  the  test  of  orthodoxy;  to  "speak 
with  the  Successor  of  the  Fisherman"  was 
to  be  in  the  true  Church.  "And  what  had 
been  then,  continued  to  be  now, 


Our  Lord's  provision  for  the  govern- 
ment of  His  Church  and  the  preservation 
of  the  faith  had  undergone  no  change. 
It  was  as  necessary  to-day  as  in  primitive 
times  to  be  united  with  those  whom  Our 
Lord  had  set  in  authority.  Now,  it  could 
only  have  been  by  the  will  of  God,  effected 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  who  came  at  Pentecost, 
that  Rome  should  have  acquired  the 
supremacy  over  the  whole  Church;  that 
the  external  government  of  the  body  of 
Christ  should  have  assumed  this  particular 
form  and  organization,  and  that  the  pies- 
ervation  of  the  Gospel  in  its  entirety  and 
purity  should  have  been  indissolubly  bound 
up  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  The  Church, 
considering  the  promises,  explicit  and 
unconditional,  of  our  Divine  Redeemer, 
could  not  have  gone  so  far  wrong  as  to 
lapse  into  this  mistake.  He  had  pledged 
His  word  that  He  would  be  with  her 
always,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would 
lead  her  into  all  the  truth. 

The  supremacy  of  Rome,  then,  was  a 
matter  of  divine  ordering,  and  had  been 
believed  to  be  such  from  Apostolic  and 
sub-Apostolic  days.  The  fact  that  some 
had  revolted  and  cut  themselves  oft  from 
her  authority  in  no  way  invalidated  her 
prerogative.  Nothing  was  left,  therefore, 
for  me  but  to  put  myself  in  line  with 
the  rest  of  Christendom,  and  get  into  the 
Bark  of  Peter,  which,  like  that  of  Noah, 
was  launched  to  save  them  that  would  be 
saved.  Where  Peter  was,  there  was  Christ; 
for  it  was  from  Peter's  boat  that  Christ 
taught.  Besides,  I  saw  plainly  that  unity, 
which  was  to  be  a  mark  of  the  true 
Church,  and  which  Our  Lord  had  abso- 
lutely willed  and  required  among  His 
disciples,  never  had  been  and  never  could 
be  secured  in  any  other  way  than  by  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff. 
Some  of  my  friends  —  indeed,  the  most 
of  those  with  whom  I  argued  the  point — 
scoffed  at  the  necessity  of  unity,  in  Rome's 
sense ;  declared  our  Saviour  never  intended 
such  unity  of  dogma  and  of  worship; 
and  asserted  that  such  a  uniformity  and 
unanimity  meant  degradation,  stagnation 
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in  the  intellect  and  paralysis  in  the  soul. 
It  was,  they  said,  the  peace  and  unity 
such  as  one  sees  in  a  cemetery. 

Presuming  that  unity  was  demanded 
by  Jesus  Christ,  as  I  believed  it  was  (and 
I  have  spoken  in  a  previous  chapter  about 
the  absurdity  of  disunity),  I  saw  that,  as 
a  matter  of  historical  kct,  it  never  existed 
out  of  the  Roman  communion.  No  other 
plan  or  means  of  attaining  to  it  had  ever 
succeeded;  and  experience  told  me  that 
what  had  been  the  fate  of  other  methods 
in  the  past,  would  similarly  overtake  those 
devised  bv  men  in  time  to  come:  nothing 
but  the  supreme,  independent,  irreform- 
able  judgment  of  one  man,  and  that  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  in  his  office  as  Vicar  of 
Christ  and  the  successor  of  Peter,  could 
preserve  the  union  of  the  faithful  which 
the  Founder  of  Christianity  willed  His 
religion  to  possess. 

It  was,  of  course,  a  stupendous  power 
and    authority    to    attribute   to    one   man 
alone,— the  power  of  declaring  and  defining 
what  was  the  revealed  truth  of  Almighty 
God,  and  of  binding  the  consciences  of  all 
men  under  pain  of  mortal  sin  to  believe 
and   accept   his   decision,— a   decision   not 
reversible  by  the  judgment  of  any  other 
court;    not  to  be  submitted  to  any  other 
tribunal  for  correction  or  approval ;  but  a 
final,  an  authoritative,  independent,  infal- 
lible decision,  against  which  no  man  dare 
appeal.    So  great,  indeed,  was  this  power 
that  it  would  have  been  utterly  blasphe- 
mous,   and    a    glaring    usurpation    of    the 
divine    attribute,    to    invest    with    it    any 
man  on  earth  who  had  not  been  unmis- 
takably singled  out  by  God  to  receive  it. 
This    was    what    I    believed    about    the 
Pope:    that  he  was  truly  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter,  whom  Our  Lord  had  appointed 
Head   of   the   Church,    to   rule   and   teach 
and  guide  it;    and  that,  to   do   so  effect- 
ually and  perfectly,  this  gift  of  infallible 
authority  was  absolutely  necessary.    With- 
out this,   his  authority   would  have  been 
in  reality  no  authority  at  all;   there  would 
have    been    no   unity.     Who   believes   the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  be  infallible? 


Who  believes  the  whole  united  Episcopal 
Bench  in  England  (if  you  can  imagine 
the  Bench  united)  to  be  infallible?  Who 
believes  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  or  the  Union  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  to  be  infallible?  The  very 
question  is  ludicrous.  What  is  the  conse- 
quence? No  authority  that  is  worth  the 
name.  And  what  follows  this?  Chaos, 
confusion,  division,  disunity  on  the  most 
vital  and  fundamental  matters;  each  man 
is  a  law  to  himself,  and  doeth  that  w^hich 
seemeth  right  in  his  own  eyes.  If  there  is 
agreement  among  them,  it  is  accidental, 
and  happens  because  the  same  ideas 
chance  to  commend  themselves  to  dif- 
ferent people,  not  because  any  authority 
has  spoken  on  the  subject. 

Now,  as  I  said  before,  this  is  a  state  .of 
things  which  pleases  millions  of  persons; 
this  is  Protestantism, — freedom  from  all 
authority  except  your  own;  intellectual 
liberty,  and  license  to  think  out  doctrines 
for  yourself.  This,  they  say,  is  far  nobler 
and  higher  than  a  compulsory  unity.  And 
it  is  certainly  a  pleasant  creed  to  profess, 
and  a  popular  creed,  one  that  flatters 
human  nature  and  human  pride,  panders 
to  self-conceit,  and  frees  a  man  from 
all  subjection  to  external  authority.  On 
these  terms,  a  man  may  believe  anything 
or  nothing,  may  stroll  through  life  a 
rehgious  libertine,  so  to  speak. 

But,  in  my  eyes,  the  fatal  drawback 
about  this  so  plausible  position  was  that 
it  "was  utterly  opposed  to  the  will  of 
Christ,  to  His  intention,  to  His  teaching. 
I  could  not  believe  that  He  meant  Prot- 
estantism to  be  the  ideal  of  His  religion. 
I  did  believe  that  He  intended  every 
Christian  to  hold  precisely  the  same  truths, 
the  same  set  of  doctrines;  and  that 
these  must  always  be  the  same,  must  be 
unchangeable;  and  all  for  the  simple 
reason  that  He  Himself  had  descended 
from  heaven  to  teach  a  certain  set  of 
truths;  that  these  truths  were,  of  course, 
divine,  and  could  never  be  altered;  and 
that  anything  and  everything  different 
from    these    truths    must    be    false.     The 
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truths  of  Christianity,  I  held,  could  no 
more  change  than  the  truths  of  arithmetic; 
if  they  were  true  yesterday,  they  must 
be  true  to-day  and  to-morrow  and 
forever.  To  change  them  meant  that  they 
must  be  susceptible  of  change  and  of 
improvement;  and  if  that  were  so,  they 
might  never  have  been  true  at  all.  Once 
grasp  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a 
divine  Teacher,  was  God  in  the  flesh,  and 
then  His  every  word  was  divine,  and 
divinely  true,  and  true  for  all  eternity. 
And  hence  it  followed  that  His  teaching 
must  be  a  unity;  that  no  part  of  it  could 
be  in  contradiction  to  any  other  part; 
for  truth  is  one,  error  only  is  manifold. 

This  was  the  Catholic  conception  of 
Christ's  mission  as  a  Teacher,  and  it 
appealed  to  me  as  the  true  and  noble 
conception.  The  Protestant  conception 
was  false  and  dishonoring.  And  on  ex- 
amining the  claim  of  the  Catholic  Church 
to  unity,  I  saw  it  could  stand  the  most 
searching  investigation.  No  doctrine  of 
hers  in  one  century  ever  came  into  conflict 
with  a  doctrine  in  any  other  century. 
No  Pope  had  ever  contradicted  another 
Pope  on  matters  of  faith  and  morals. 
You  could  not  discover  such  a  case. 
True,  some  plausible  instances  to  the 
contrary  were  trumped  up  by  Rome's 
opponents;  but,  on  careful  and  consci- 
entious examination,  I  found  that  they 
broke  down,  were  capable  of  a  perfectly 
reasonable  explanation,  and  did  not  at 
all  affect  the  claim  of  the  Catholic  Church 
to  have  set  forth  unity  of  doctrine  before 
the  world  from  the  Day  of  Pentecost  to 
the  latest  pronouncement  of  Pope  or 
Council. 

Now,  this  was  obviously  quite  super- 
natural; no  human  institution  could  stand 
such  a  test,  could  have  produced  such  a 
record.  That  the  Church  of  Rome  all 
through  these  centuries,  with  such  vicis- 
situdes and  trials,  both  without  and 
within,  dealing  with  such  profound  sub- 
jects as  matters  of  eternal  truth,  should 
never  have  stumbled  into  the  least  error 
or  self-contradiction,  was  to  me  an  indis- 


putable proof  that  she  had  been  divinely 
guarded  and  preserved.  Only  the  finger 
of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High  could 
have  brought  her  through  unscathed. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  looked  at  Protes 
tantism.  Her  career,  even  for  three  cen- 
turies, had  been  a  record  of  variations, 
denials,  changes,  cqntradictions ;  she  was 
split  into  a  thousand  fragments,  and  was 
splitting  into  more.  Herein  was  her  con- 
demnation. It  was  a  necessity  of  her 
very  being.  It  was  just  as  necessary  a 
consequence  of  her  principles  that  she 
should  be  disunited  as  it  was  a  conse- 
quence of  Rome's  principles  that  she  could 
not  be  disunited.  Unity  was  to  me  a 
beautiful,  a  heavenly  thing;  Our  Lord 
demanded  it;  and  only  in  Rome  could 
it  be  realized;  only  through  the  unerring 
voice  of  Rome's  Head,  the  Vicar  of  Christ. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


The  Flaw  in  the  Title. 


BY    ANNA    T.   SADLIER. 


XXVII. 

^  RENT  and  Phyllis  walked  up  and 
^  down  on  that  lawn  with  which  the 
young  girl  seemed  in  some  manner 
most  closely  associated,  and  into  which 
she  appeared  to  fit  as  though  she  had 
been  some  dryad  or  naiad  who  had  her 
lodgement  amongst  the  trees.  She  met 
the  young  man's  declaration  frankly,  yet 
gravely.  Her  words,  never  many  nor 
flippant,  were  characteristic-  and  to  the 
])oint. 

"I  need  not  dwell,"  Harry  began, 
"  on  what  has  brought  me  across  the 
water.  Since  I  have  been  here,  it  has 
seemed  to  me  a  vain  and  idle  hope, 
which  it  was  absurd  that  I  should  ever 
have  entertained, — even,"  he  added  with 
some  bitterness,  "  had  not  your  uncle 
distinctly  told  me  as  much." 

"That  was  to  be  expected,"  answered 
Phyllis,  gravely.  "  No  other  course  was 
open  to  him." 
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"But  that  need  not  be  final!"  cried  the 
voung  man,  eagerly.  "  I  have  hopes — 
some  prospects,  —  though  I  am  not  very 
sure  myself  oi  their  nature  or  extent, 
since  I  have  merely  heard  of  them  from 
others.  If  these  prospects  are  realized 
even  in  a  few  years, —  oh,  that  is  what  I 
want  to  ask  of  you,  to  beg  of  you!  I  have 
loved  you  so!  1  have  lived  on  your  very 
image  till  I  felt  1  could  endure  no  more 
those  places  where  we  had  met.  Perhaps 
1  should  not  repeat  this.  I  hardly  know 
to  what  I  have  pledged  myself  with  your 
uncle.  I  know  only  one  thing:  that  I 
love  you,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  can 
not  be  described, — just  as  if  you  were 
one  of  those  beautiful  angels  we  used  to 
admire  together,  or  as  the  Italians  regard 
their  Ma — " 

But  Phyllis  stopped  him  abruptly  before 
the  word  was  out. 

"How  can  you?"  she  said.  'That  is 
sheer  irreverence,  and — forgive  me! — 
absurdity." 

"You  are  severe  as  always,"  he  mur- 
mured ;  "  for  you  know  that  I  have  no 
mind  to  be  irreverent.  I  love  our  dear 
Lady  as  fervently  as  any  Italian  of  them 
all,  only  I  am  trying  to  express  my 
meaning." 

"It  does  not  need  many  words,"  said 
Phyllis,  slowly.  "  To  love  any  one  truly 
seems  to  me  a  sacred  thing,  and  can  be 
best  expressed  in  just  that  one  syllable. 
I  allowed  you  to  come  here,  because  I 
thought  it  was  better  for  us  both.  I  wanted 
to  be  sure  of  my  own  feelings  toward 
you,  and  I  even  fancied  that  yours  might 
have  changed." 

"You  know  that  is  impossible!"  the 
young  lover  exclaimed  indignantly. 

Phyllis  regarded  him  with  her  quiet 
smile. 

"  Change  is  always  possible  so  long  as 
we  are  human,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  you  talk  so  coldly,  so  cruelly!" 
Brent  exclaimed  again.  "  You  analyze 
and  you  criticise." 

Phyllis  looked  down  at  the  ground 
thoughtfully, 


"Perhaps  you  are  right,"  she  said.  "I 
do  not  approach  the  subject  as  most  girls 
would  be  likely  to  do." 

"  But  does  it  leave  me  any  room  for 
hope?"  asked  Brent,  every  word  spoken 
with  earnestness.  "  What  if  my  prospects 
really  do  improve  and  give  me  the  right 
to  aspire  to  your  hand?" 

He  spoke  disjointedly,  nervously,  as 
if  he  found  it  difficult  to  express  himself 
at  all.  His  face  was  pale,  his  eyes  haggard, 
so  that  Phyllis  wondered  a  little,  looking 
at  him  with  a  grave,  intent  gaze,  almost 
as  a  child  might  have  done. 

"But,"  she  observed,  "the  principal 
point  with  me  is  not  at  all  your  future 
prospects." 

"  Why,  you  said  just  now,"  cried  Brent, 
"  that  there  was  no  other  course  open  to 
your  uncle!" 

"  Certainly  not,  from  his  point  of  view 
and  from  his  responsibilities,"  she  replied. 
"  But  with  me  of  course  it  is  different.  My 
only  idea  is  as  regards  our  own  relations 
to  each  other.  You  seem  to  be  firmly 
convinced,  though  I  wonder  if  you  really 
are  so — " 

Brent  made  a  gesture  that  was  angry 
and  almost  despairing. 

"While  I,"  said  Phyllis,  "am  asking 
myself  all  the  time  if  I  love  you  well 
enough  to  think  of  marrying  you  —  and 
more  than  that." 

"What  more  can  there  be?"  he  asked 
impatiently.  "  Oh,  how  you  are  wringing 
my  heart,  playing  with  it  as  a  child  with 
a  toy!" 

"I  am  asking  myself,"  Phyllis  went  on, 
in  a  low  voice,  and  bowing  her  head  as 
if  the  force  of  his  reproach  struck  home 
to  her  sensitive  nature,  —  "  I  am  asking 
myself  a  question  which  I  suppose  I  should 
have  asked  before:  whether  I  can  ever 
love  any  man  well  enough  to  think  of 
marrying  him." 

For  some  moments  Harry  Brent  stared 
at    her    aghast. 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean?"  he  asked. 
"  In  heaven's  n?tm^  explain  your  enigmatic 
sentences!'' 
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"  If  I  were  really  in  love  with  vou," 
said  Phyllis,  raising  her  head,  with  a 
little  color  in  her  cheeks,  "  I  should  prob- 
ably resent  the  tone  in  which  you  speak. 
But  it  is  a  proof  that  I  am  not.  I  am 
only  so  very  sorry,  and  so  very  much 
distressed!" 

"Forgive  me!"  said  Brent.  "I  scarcely 
know  what  I  am  saying.  I  can't  make 
you  see  or  understand." 

"If  I  did  love  you  or  any  other  man," 
said  Phyllis,  carrying  out  her  train  of 
thought,  "  I  should  care  very  little  about 
your  prospects.  Yourself,  your  character, 
what  you  are,  would  be  all  I  should 
really  care  about.  But,  as  it  is,  the  very 
thought  of  marrying  any  man  fills  me  with 
repulsion." 

Harry  Brent  stood  and  stared  at  her 
as  one  who  had  received  a  blow.  The 
face  at  which  he  gazed  and  which  was 
turned  partially  away  from  him  was  very 
pale,  and  there  were  tears  in  the  soft 
eyes.  That  the  girl  was  deeply,  intensely 
in  earnest  he  could  not  doubt  for  a 
moment. 

"Is  this  final?"  he  asked,  with  dry 
lips  that  scarcely  seemed  to  articulate  a 
word. 

"I  think  so,"  Phyllis  answered  in  a 
very  low  voice.  "  I  feel  almost  sure  that 
my  attitude  will  always  be  the  same. 
For  I  did  like  you  very  much  in  Rome; 
I  was  delighted  at  first  when  I  heard  you 
were  coming  here.  But  love  is  a  different 
matter,  and  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever 
love  any  one  in  that  way." 

Brent,  however,  would  not  take  this 
as  a  final  decision.  He  thought  it  might 
be  that  she  had  never  before  given  any 
thought  to  the  subject,  and  that  its 
unfamiliarity  was  startling  to  the  girl, 
who  had  lived  too  much,  perhaps,  in  the 
regions  of  the  ideal.  He  eagerly  seized 
upon  her  admission  that  she  had  liked 
him  very  much  in  Rome,  and  had  hailed 
his  coming  with  pleasure.  He  begged  her 
to  allow  the  matter  to  remain  in  abeyance 
till  there  was  spme  certainty  with  regard 
Ito  his  prospects.   To  this  PJiyllis  consented, 


though  she  endeavored  to  impress  upon 
him  as  strongly  as  possible  that  he  must 
not  be  disappointed  if  her  decision  was 
unchanged  by  the  delay. 

"I  am  sorry,"  she  said,  "for  the  pain 
I  have  to  give  you.  I  am  specially 
grieved  if  I  have  misled  you;  and,  what- 
ever happens,  I  shall  always  keep  the 
happiest  memories  of  those  days  in  Rome. 
I  think  they  were  the  pleasantest  of 
my  life." 

The  words,  and  the  tone  of  gentle, 
cordial  friendliness  in  which  they  were 
spoken,  charmed  Brent;  but  an  older 
man  would  have  known  that  they  the 
more  surely  marked  the  downfall  of  his 
hopes  than  angry  petulance  or  wilful 
coquetry  could  have  done. 

"No  doubt,"  said  Phyllis,  looking  at 
him  wistfully  when  he  held  her  hand  a 
moment  in  farewell,  "  I  should  be  very 
happy  if  I  were  able  to  care  for  you  in  the 
way  you  wish;  for  I  know  this  about 
myself:  that  for  any  one  I  loved  I  could 
go  to  the  world's  end  and  endure  many 
things." 

She  watched  Brent  as  he  drove  away 
that  afternoon,  with  a  strange  sense  that 
he  was  passing  out  of  her  life,  or  that 
at  least  she  would  never  again  listen  to 
those  impassioned  words  into  which  he 
had  broken  after  that  little  outburst  of 
hers.  He  was  intimately  convinced  that 
her  words  were  true,  and  that  the  treasure 
of  her  love,  once  given,  would  be  deep 
and  tender  and  lasting. 

Phyllis  could  not  help  feeling  a  sense 
of  relief  that  the  young  man  was  gone. 
It  had  been  such  a  strain,  the  mere  con- 
sciousness of  his  presence  and  of  what 
lav  between  \hem.  And  yet  her  conscience 
smote  her  that  she  should  be  glad  that 
he  had  gone  away  sad  at  heart,  cheered 
only  by  an  elusive  hope. 

"He  will  forget,"  she  said  to  herself 
by  way  of  consolation.  "  People  always 
do  forget;  especially,  as  uncle  says,  when 
they  are  young." 

And,  yet  with  some  inconsistency,  she 
set   herself   to    recalling   rhemories    which 
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were  now  no  longer  painful  when  dis- 
associated with  the  restraint  of  his 
presence,  and  the  dread  which  had  been 
over  her  of  his  arrival;  and  she  recalled 
one  by  one  each  of  their  meetings  over 
there  in  the  storied  city,  and  the  words 
which  he  had  spoken,  and  his  pleasant 
friendliness  with  her  aunt. 

As  was  natural,  other  things,  of  which 
she  had,  however,  but  little  idea,  were  to 
occur  before  she  was  to  hear  Harry  Brent's 
earnest  voice  or  to  see  his  handsome  face 
again. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


Eucharistic  Congresses. 


AN  English  exchange  notes  the  inter- 
esting fact  that  the  steamship 
companies  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
are  being  overrun  with  applications  for 
passage  to  America  on  the  occasion  of  the 
great  Eucharistic  Congress  to  be  held  in 
Montreal  in  September.  As  far  as  may 
be  conjectured  from  present  data,  it 
seems  more  than  probable  that  this  com- 
ing twenty-first  international  celebration 
in  honor  of  the  central  object  of  Catholic 
worship,  the  Eucharistic  God,  will  vie  in 
magnificence  of  ceremonial,  in  multitudes 
of  attendant  adorers,  and  in  devotional 
fervor,  with  the  most  successful  of  the 
twenty  Congresses  that  have  preceded 
it.  A  brief  enumeration  of  these  former 
celebrations  may  prove  of  present  interest 
to  our  readers. 

Eucharistic  Congresses,  according  to 
Father  Galtier,  of  the  Order  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  began  at  Paray-le-Monial,  and 
owe  their  origin  principally  t(3  three  indi- 
viduals: Father  Chevrier,  the  Don  Bosco 
of  Lyons;  the  saintly  Mgr.  de  Segur;  and 
a  pious  lady  still  living.  The  first  Congress 
was  opened  at  Lille,  France,  on  June  28, 
1 88 1.  It  lasted  three  days;  was  attended 
by  representatives  from  Italy,  Belgium, 
Spain,  Austria,  England,  Mexico,  Chili, 
and  the  West  Indies;  and  closed  with 
a    procession    of    the    Blessed    Sacrament 


attended  by  three  thousand  men.  In  the 
following  year,  1882,  the  second  Congress 
was  held  at  Avignon,  the  residence  of  the 
Popes  for  three-quarters  of  a  century. 
Six  thousand  men  walked  in  the  proces- 
sion on  this  occasion,  carrying  candles 
protected  by  transparencies  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

In  1883,  the  third  Congress  met  at 
Liege,  Belgium.  It  was  destined  to  be 
a  fruitful  source  of  blessings  for  that 
country;  as,  in  the  following  year,  the 
Belgian  Catholics  routed  their  political 
adversaries,  and  began  that  beneficent 
reign  of  Catholic  government  which  has 
continued  in  power  ever  since.  It  was  at 
Fribourg,  Switzerland,  that  in  1885,  the 
fourth  Congress  assembled,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  illustrious  Cardinal 
Mermillod.  The  fifth  was  held  in  1886, 
at  Toulouse,  where  are  jealously  guarded 
the  tomb  and  the  ashes  of  the  inspired 
singer  of  the  Eucharist,  St.  Thomas  of 
Aquin.  Fifteen  hundred  priests  and  thirty 
thousand  of  the  faithful  took  part  in  its 
closing. 

Paris  furnished,  in  1888,  the  setting  for 
the  sixth  Congress,  one  of  the  best  pre- 
pared and  most  fruitful  as  yet  held.  It 
opened  beneath  the  centuried  vaults  of 
Notre  Dame,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense 
concourse  of  worshippers,  who  were  stirred 
to  their  inmost  depths  by  the  masterly 
eloquence  of  Pere  Monsabre.  Two  years 
later,  Belgium  again  had  the  honor  of 
celebrating  the  glories  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  the  seventh  Congress  being 
held  at  Antwerp  in  1890.  Coinciding  v:ith 
the  feast  of  Notre  Dame,  so  popular  at 
Antwerp,  this  Congress  took  on  features 
of  exceptional  grandeur;  and  Our  Lady's 
procession,  dating  back  five  centuries, 
swept  through  a  multitude  numbering 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
During  this  seventh  Congress  there  was 
organized  a  pilgrimage  to  Hoogstraeten 
(near  Antwerp),  where  is  venerated  the 
relic  of  a  startling  miracle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  During  the  celebration  of  Mass 
by  a  priest  who  doubted  the  Real  Presence;, 
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of  the  body  of  Christ  under  the  sacra- 
mental species,  the  consecrated  wine 
suddenly  became  as  blood  which  over- 
flowed the  chalice  and  spilled  upon  the 
corporal.  No  washing  has  ever  been  able 
to  eflFace  from  the  corporal,  which  is  still 
preserved,   these  miraculous  blood  stains. 

In  1893,  the  Oriental  churches  were 
associated  with  their  Western  sisters  in 
homage  to  the  Eucharistic  God;  for  the 
eighth  Congress  was  held  in  Jerusalem. 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  desired  to  be  present  in 
some  fashion  at  this  notable  function,  and 
named  Cardinal  Langenieux,  Archbishop 
of  Rheims,  as  his  special  legate  thereto. 
In  1894,  Rheims  itself  was  the  scene  of 
the  ninth  Congress.  For  the  first  time 
at  such  conventions,  the  plans  for  1894 
provided  for  the  discussion  of  "  Social 
Studies"   and   "Works  for  the  Laborer." 

In  1897,  the  tenth  Congress  was  held 
at  Paray-le-Monial,  and  more  or  less  natu- 
rally was  called  the  Congress  of  the  Sacred 
Heart.  The  eleventh  Congress,  celebrated 
at  Brussels  in  1898,  surpassed  all  its 
predecessors  in  organization,  in  numbers, 
and  in  the  perfection  of  its  details.  The 
outstanding  feature  of  its  deliberations 
was  insistence  on  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
considered  as  the  great  remedy  for  the 
ills  of  society.  The  twelfth  Congress,  held 
at  Lourdes  in  1899,  concerned  itself 
especially  with  the  relations,  to  the 
Eucharist,  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  under 
the  beautiful  title  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  and  with  frequent 
Communion.  At  Lourdes,  too,  for  the 
first  time  women  were  definitely  associated 
with  the  work  of  the  Congresses. 

At  Angers,  France,  where  the  thir- 
teenth Congress  assembled  in  1901,  there 
was  inaugurated  the  section  called 
Catholic  Youth, — a  section  destined  to 
hold  a  prominent  place  in  all  future  cele- 
brations. In  the  fourteenth  Congress, 
indeed — that  held  at  Namur,  Belgium,  in 
1902, — four  thousand  students  and  other 
young  men  played  a  preponderating  r61e 
in  the  solemn  opening  of  the  functions. 
The    pomp    and   external    setting    of   the 


fifteenth  Congress,  at  Angoul^me  in  1904, 
suffered  somewhat  from  the  hostility  of 
a  sectarian  municipal  council,  as  also 
from  the  lack  of  resources,  it  being  a 
city  of  secondary  importance;  but  this 
drawback  was  offset  by  notable  faith 
and  pi^ty,  and  by  the  importance  of  the 
work   accomplished. 

The  brief  but  glorious  history  of 
Eucharistic  Congresses  apparently  reached 
its  culminating  point  in  1905,  when  the 
sixteenth  of  the  series  was  held  in  Rome, 
and  there  was  set  upon  such  conventions 
the  seal  of  official  consecration  and  univer- 
sality. Belgium  again  in  1906  claimed 
the  honor  of  proffering  special  homage 
to  the  Blessed  Sacrament;  and  at  Tournai 
was  held  the  seventeenth  Congress,  specif- 
ically called  that  of  Holy  Communion, 
because  of  the  "laudatory  Brief"  sent  to 
it  by  the  Pope,  and  of  the  opening  speech 
of  the  Cardinal  Legate,  who  stated  that 
he  had  been  sent  by  the  Holy  Father 
expressly  to  ask  the  Congress  to  promote 
more  assiduous  frequentation  of  the 
Holy  Table. 

The  three  latest  international  Con- 
gresses— those  at  Metz,  1907;  at  London, 
1908;  and  at  Cologne,  last  year — are  too 
recent  to  need  any  more  than  the  merest 
mention.  English  readers,  particularly, 
need  no  reminding  of  the  magnificent 
object-lesson  which  the  nineteenth  Eucha- 
ristic Congress  presented  to  the  millions 
in  England's  metropolis;  or  of  the 
ultimate,  if  indirect,  benefit  accruing  to 
the  Church  through  the  ill-advised  and 
belated  forbidding  of  the  public  procession 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  The  holding  of 
the  twenty-first  Congress  in  the  Catholic 
metropolis  of  a  British  colony  will  have 
the  effect  of  emphasizing  the  lesson 
taught  in  London.;  and  the  splendor, 
religious  pomp,  and  devotional  solemnity 
of  the  public  procession  on  the  shores  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  will,  we  doubt  not,  far 
surpass  anything  that  even  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  could  have 
glorified  the  Real  Presence  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames, 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


The  Catholic  Social  Guild  of  London, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Catholic  Times, 
announces  a  development  of  activity 
which  promises  to  be  of  great  utility  to 
social  students — namely,  the  circulation 
of  book-boxes  of  literature  on  social  ques- 
tions. The  boxes  are  intended  for  the  use 
of  clubs  and  reading  circles;  and  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  supply  books  either  of 
general  interest,  or  on  any  special  subject 
asked  for;  such  as  Poor- Law,  Trade- 
Unionism,  economic  history,  and  the  like. 
Only  a  small  subscription  will  be  charged; 
and  the  boxes,  which  will  be  ready  to  be 
sent  out  in  the  autumn,  can  be  changed 
every  three  months. 

On  the  face  of  it,  this  is  a  practical  step 
to  meet  a  real  difficulty  with  which  read- 
ing circles  in  this  country  as  in  England 
are  continually  met:  the  supply  at  small 
cost  of  a  sufficient  variety  of  books  to 
keep  up  the  intellectual  interest.  Ordinary 
lending  libraries  are  of  no  use  in  such  cases; 
and  readers  of  small  means  can  not  always 
be  buying  new  books,  cheap  as  books  are 
nowadays.  Club  libraries  also,  the  con- 
tents of  which  are  apt  to  grow  stale 
and  unattractive  to  members,  might  be 
usefully  replenished  by  the  temporary 
addition  of  a  supply  of  more  solid  liter- 
ature than  they  usually  contain. 

The  book-box  plan-  is  not  in  itself  a 
novelty  in  England.  The  Fabian  Society 
there  has  done  a  considerable  proportion 
of  its  propaganda  work  by  book-boxes, 
which  it  circulates,  literally  by  the  hun- 
dred, among  workmen's  clubs  and  other 
organizations.  We  echo  the  Times' 
comment :  "  One  would  like  to  find  an 
equal  appreciation  in  Catholic  circles  for 
book-boxes  which  will  contain  as  large 
a  proportion  as  possible  of  Catholic 
literature." 


Luther  as  a  monster  and  the  Reformation 
as  a  myth.  A  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Academy,  described  as  "a  devaut  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,"  is  now  credited 
with  this  equally  frank  declaration :  "  I 
curse  the  Protestant  Reformation  with 
heart  and  soul;  and  still  do  I  curse  it 
and  hate  it  and  detest  it,  with  all  its 
works  and  in  all  its  abominable  operations, 
internal  and  external.  I  loathe  it  and 
abhor  it  as  a  most  hideous  blasphemy, 
the  greatest  woe,  the  most  monstrous 
horror  which  has  fallen  upon  the  hopeless 
race  of  mortals  since  the  foundation  of 
the  world." 

If  ultra- Protestants  in  England  were 
more  familiar  with  Cobbett's  "  History 
of  the  Reformation,"  indictments  like 
these  would  be  less  surprising  to  them, 
and  their  spokesmen  would  be  spared  a 
great  deal  of  needless  humiliation  at  the 
hands  of  the  philistines.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Horton,  who  jumped  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  Academy,  on  account  of  its 
declaration,  was  a  Catholic  paper,  and  its 
editor-in-chief  a  Jesuit  in  disguise,  was 
lately  haled  into  court  to  explain  his  antic. 

The  staff  of  the  Acadetny  object  to  being 
called  Catholics,  in  spite  of  their  strong 
denunciation  of  the  movement  which  has 
fastened  the  name  Protestant  upon  them. 
Whatever  Anglicans  may  consider  them- 
selves. Catholics  the  world  over  regard 
them  as  Protestants,  and  their  church 
as  one  of  the  sects. 


Reviewing  Janssen's  "  History  of  the 
German  People"  on  its  first  appearance, 
a   writer  in   the   Aihencjcum  characterized 


We  noted  recently  the  existence  in 
China  of  a  Trappist  monastery,  at  Yang- 
kia-ping.  It  is  perhaps  not  generally 
known  that  in  the  Middle  Kingdom  there 
are  not  only  Chinese  Trappists,  but  Chinese 
Franciscans,  Chinese  Jesuits,  Chinese 
Dominicans,  and  other  regulars.  Since 
the  Propaganda,  on  November  23,  1845, 
issued  a  special  decree  to  all  the  missions 
to  establish  seminaries  for  a  native  clergy, 
to  select  the  candidates  carefully  from 
Christian  families  of  old  standing,  and 
to  train  them  diligently  for  their  high 
vocation  in  humanistic  science,  in  philos- 
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ophy  and  theology,  as  well  as  in  their 
native  literature  and  the  ancient  classics 
of  China,  the  number  of  Chinese  priests 
has  steadily  increased.  In  1848  there 
were  135;  in  1880,240;  in  1890,371;  in 
1900,  445;  in  1908,  550;  at  present  the 
number  is  631.  "They  are  valuable  and 
indispensable  colleagues,"  says  an  authori- 
tative writer, — "  valuable,  because  they 
work  well  and  render  excellent  services 
in  the  cure  of  souls;  indispensable, 
because  they  know  better  than  Europeans 
the  language,  manners,  customs,  wishes 
and  prejudices,  good  and  bad  qualities, 
of  their  countrymen." 


French  critics  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  speech 
at  ,the  Sorbonne  seem  to  take  great  satis- 
faction in  the  divorce  statistics  of  the 
United  States,  recently  compiled  by  the 
Census  Bureau.  The  figures  show  that 
divorce  is  far  more  prevalent  in  this 
country  than  in  France.  In  the  year  1900, 
the  last  in  which  a  census  was  taken, 
there  were  73  divorces  per  100,000  of  the 
population  in  the  United  States,  whereas 
in  France  there  were  only  23.  It  is  claimed 
that,  with  such  a  record  for  indifference 
to  the  obligation  of  marriage,  no  American 
can  with  any  grace  throw  stones  at  his 
French  neighbor.  The  point  is,  of  course, 
well  taken;  nevertheless,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
rendered  a  distinct  service  in  setting  his 
French  hearers  thinking  on  a  subject 
which,  as  all  are  agreed,  deserves  their 
best  thought  and  the  wisest  legislation. 


Discussing  the  positive  conviction  of 
many  Protestants  that  their  own  views 
of  Catholic  doctrine  are  correct — a  con- 
viction so  strong  that  when  they  come 
across  a  true  exposition  of  that  doctrine 
they  simply  will  not  believe  it,— Father 
Hull,  S.  J.,  of  the  Bombay  Examiner,  gives 
this  personal   reminiscence: 

Many  years  ago,  while  a  Protestant,  I 
happened  to  call  on  a  Catholic  friend.  Seeing 
a  small  statue  of  Our  Lady  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  I  said  to  him:  "Do  you  really  mean  to 
say  that  you  worship  that  image  of  plaster?"  — 


"Of  course  I  don't,"  replied  my  friend  with  a 
laugh;  "you  don't  think  me  such  a  donkey 
as  that,  do  you?"  Full  of  astonishment,  I  said: 
"But  I  was  always  told  that  Catholics  worship 
images."  Then  when  he  sat  down  and  explained 
to  me  the  theology  of  the  use  of  images,  my 
only  answer  was:  "How  perfectly  reasonable! 
Is  that  really  all?"  I  have  heard  scores  of 
Protestants  say  a  similar  thing  when,  after 
listening  to  an  explanation  of  some  point  of 
Catholic  doctrine  which  in  their  minds  had 
always  seemed  to  be  something  monstrous  and 
absurd,  they  found  it  to  be  something  quite 
innocent  and  full  of  common-sense.  It  is,  of 
course,  quite  one  thing  to  understand  what 
Catholic  doctrine  means,  and  quite  another  to 
assent  to  its  truth.  But  it  is  a  great  step  in 
the  right  direction  if  we  manage  to  get  people 
through  the  first  stage,  even  without  attempting 
to  reach   the  second. 

The  average  Catholic  layman  would 
very  probably  be  astounded  were  he  aware 
of  the  notions,  utterly  preposterous  and 
fantastic  from  his  viewpoint,  which  even 
his  educated  Protestant  friends  and  neigh- 
bors entertain  of  some  of  the  simplest 
of  Catholic  beliefs  and  practices.  As 
Father  Htill  suggests,  the  ridding  them 
of  such  notions  is  one  step  toward 
possible  conversion. 


One  phase  of  the  double  educational 
tax  levied  upon  Catholics  in  this  country 
is  thus  emphasized  by  Mr.  Martin  I.  J. 
Griffin.  "  Do  you  know,"  he  says,  writing 
to  the  Standard  and  Times,  "  that  all  the 
children  of  school  age  —  six  to  sixteen — 
are  counted.  Catholics  included?  The 
number  is  reported  to  the  State.  The 
State  then  pays  the  school  district  a  pro 
rata  for  school  purposes.  That  is  then 
used  for  public  schools.  So  that  Catholics 
are  not  only  supporting  their  own  schools 
and  paying  taxes  to  support  the  public 
schools,  but  the  public  schools  are  getting 
the  pro  rata  paid  by  the  State  for  the 
Catholic  children  counted,  but  taught  in 
our  parochial  schools." 

Elementary  honesty  should  dictate  that 
an  end  be  put  to  this  palpable  impo- 
sition. Some  day  or  other,  American 
Catholics  will  read  the  educational  history 
of  the   present   day    with  lively   astonish- 
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ment  that  their  ancestors,  boasting  of 
their  country's  being  the  greatest,  freest, 
etc.,  etc.,  on  earth,  should  have  quietly 
submitted  to  such  plain  injustice. 


A  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Illinois  supports  the  contention  that 
the  reading  of  the  Bible,  prayer,  and  the 
singing  of  hymns  in  public  schools  is  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  One  paragraph  of  the  opinion  in 
the  case  is  as  follows: 

If  the  exercises  of  reading  the  Bible,  joining 
in  prayer,  and  the  singing  of  hymns,  were  per- 
formed in  a  church,  there  would  be  no  doubt 
•of  their  religious  character,  and  that  character 
is  not  changed  by  the  place  of  their  performance. 
If  the  petitioners'  children  are  required  to  join 
in  the  acts  of  worship,  as  alleged  in  the  petition, 
against  their  consent  and  against  the  wishes  of 
their  parents,  they  are  deprived  of  the  freedom 
of  religious  worship  guaranteed  to  them  by  the 
Constitution.  The  wrong  arises,  not  out  of  the 
particular  version  of  the  Bible  or  form  of  prayer 
used,  whether  that  found  in  the  Douay  or  the 
King  James'  version,  or  the  particular  songs 
sung,  but  out  of  the  compulsion  to  join  in  any 
form  of  worship.  The  free  enjoyment  of  religious 
worship  includes  freedom   not  to  worship. 

The  petitioners  were  the  Catholics  of 
Winchester,  Scott  Co.,  111.  The  decision 
in  their  favor  plainly  comprehends  the 
closing  exercises  of  public  schools,  and, 
by  implication,  disallows  their  being  held 
in   Protestant  churches. 


Apropos  of  the  insufficient  number  of 
priestly  and  religious  vocations  in  this 
country — an  insufficiency  that  is  annually 
deplored  by  bishops  and  missionaries, — 
it  is  of  interest  to  learn  what  one  Catholic 
mother  of  the  nineteenth  century  did  to 
supply  a  similar  lack  in  England.  In 
the  recently  published  Life  of  Cardinal 
Vaughan,  we  read  of  his  mother  that 
her  religion  colored  her  whole  outlook  upon  the 
world.  It  was  a  favorite  saying  of  hers  that 
she  had  received  all  from  God,  and  so  must 
be  ready  to  give  everything  back  to  Him. 
And  what  more  precious  "had  she  to  give  and 
surrender  than  her  own  children?  She  wanted 
them  all  to  become  priests  and  nuns.  It  was 
not    *   case    of    thinking    that    it    would   be    nice 


if  some  younger  son  made  up  his  mind  to 
study  for  the  priesthood,  or  one  of  the  daughters 
went  to  a  convent,  there  to  pray  for  the  rest; 
she  besought  God  to  send  vocations  to  them 
all — to  Herbert,  her  eldest  born,  no  less  than 
to  the  others.  For  nearly  twenty  years  it  was 
her  daily  practice  to  spend  an  hour — from  five 
to  six  in  the  afternoon  —  in  prayer  before 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  asking  this  favor:  that 
God  would  call  every  one  of  her  children  to  serve 
Him  in  the  choir  or  in  the  sanctuary.  In  the 
event,  all  her  five  daughters  entered  convents; 
and  of  her  eight  sons,  six  became  priests;  even 
the  two  who  have  remained  in  the  world,  for 
a  time  entered  ecclesiastical  seminaries  to  try 
their  vocations. 

Without  advising  American  Catholic 
mothers  to  emulate  in  its  completeness 
the  example  of  Mrs.  Vaughan,  we  may 
surely  express  the  hope  that  many  of  them 
will  be  more  insistent  in  their  prayers  that 
one  at  least  of  their  children  may  receive 
the  ineffable  grace  of  a  vocation  to  the 
altar  or  the  cloister. 


The  hot  weather  has  not  deterred  the 
editor  of  the  New  Jersey  Monitor  from 
a  study  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Oxford  address. 
Without  sharing  our  contemporary's 
opinion  that  "a  well-informed  schoolboy 
might  have  written  it,"  we  quote  one 
paragraph  of  the  address  and  the  editor's 
comment  thereon: 

During  this  period  of  intense  and  feverish 
activity  among  the  peoples  oi  European  stock, 
first  one  and  then  another  has  taken  the  lead. 
The  movement  began  with  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Their  flowering  time  was  as  brief  as  it  was 
wonderful.  The  gorgeous  pages  of  their  annals 
are  illumined  by  the  figures  of  warriors,  explorers, 
statesmen,  poets,  and  painters.  Then  their  days 
of  greatness  ceased.  Many  partial  explanations 
can  be  given,  but  something  remains  behind, — 
some  hidden  force  for  evil,  some  hidden  source 
of  weakness,  upon  which  we  can  not  lay  our 
hands.  Yet  there  are  many  signs  that  in  the 
New  World,  after  centuries  of  arrested  growth, 
the  peoples  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  stock 
are  entering  upon  another  era  of  development; 
and  there  are  other  signs  that  this  is  true  also 
in  the  Iberian  Peninsula  itself. 

The  omission  of  missionaries  among 
historic  worthies  in  the  sentence  which  we 
have  italicized  would  seem  to  have  been 
studied;     for    the    address    was    carefully 
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prepared  and  written  months  ahead  of 
its  delivery.  The  editor  of  the  Monitor 
thus  presents  the  missing  figure: 

Spain  and  Portugal  once  led  the  world.  "The 
gorgeous  pages  of  their  annals  are,"  indeed, 
"illumined  by  the  figures  of  warriors,  explorers, 
statesmen,  poets,  and  painters."  And  so  are 
the  gorgeous  annals  of  most  other  nations.  But 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  omitted  the  one  figure  which 
more  than  any  other  gives  special  character  to 
the  pages  of  these  nations'  history — the  priest. 
Back  of  Columbus,  his  friend  and  sympathizer, 
was  the  friar  Juan  Perez.  After  the  name  of 
Columbus  himself,  there  is  no  name  more  worthy 
of  honor  than  that  of  the  great  Bartholomew 
Las  Casas.  Later  on,  and  so  it  goes,  we  behold 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest  missions 
the  gentle,  zealous  Fra  Junipero.  And  there  is 
a  forest  of  Junipers  in  Spanish  history. 

"Their  flowering  time  was  as  brief  as  it  was 
wonderful."  Yes,  those  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
heroes  accomplished  much  in  a  short  time.  But 
how  long,  pray,  has  England  held  the  world's 
supremacy?  Does  she  hold  it  to-day?  And  what 
is  this  "hidden  force  for  evil,"  this  "hidden 
source  of  weakness,  upon  which  we  can  not  lay 
our  hands"?  If  it  is  hidden,  how  does  Mr. 
Roosevelt  know  it  is  there?  And  if  he  does  know, 
why  does  he  not  tell  us  what  it  is? 


progress  and  enlightenment.  It  is  highly  sig- 
nificant, then,  that  Belgium  is  the  one  country 
which  has  sought  to  model  its  legislation  on 
the  principles  laid  down  by  Leo  XIII.  in  his 
Encyclical  Rerum  Novarum. 


The  few  surviving  Know-Nothings  who 
still  afflict  our  country  with  their  existence 
are  fond  of  harping  on  the  disasters  that 
would  infallibly  result  if  this  were  ever 
to  become  a  Catholic  nation.  The  recent 
history  of  a  really  Catholic  land  hardly 
bears  them  out  in  their  predictions.  The 
English  weekly,  Rome,  well  says: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Belgian  legislation  during 
the  last  twenty-six  years  has  been  more  progres- 
sive and  more  democratic  than  that  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  The  country  enjoys 
universal  suffrage,  proportional  representation, 
excellent  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  working 
classes,  and  so  on.  Its  trade  and  commerce 
have  increased  phenomenally  during  this  period 
until  it  has  become  the  most  successful  country 
in  Europe.  Its  government  is  worked  with  an 
economy  which  might  be  happily  copied  by 
every  other  civilized  country.  Its  people  are 
happy  and  prosperous.  In  a  word,  Catholic  Bel- 
gium, governed  by  Catholic  deputies,  on  Catholic 
principles,  for  a  period  of  time  which  has  no 
parallel  in  modern  parliamentary  government, 
gives  the  lie  direct  to  almost  all  the  current 
calumnies  against  the  Church,  —  that  she  is 
reactionary,    opposed    to    democracy,    a    foe    to 


In  the  course  of  an  address  to  the  grad- 
uates of  the  Yale  Medical  School,  Pro- 
fessor Councilman,  of  Harvard,  gave  the 
young  physicians  this  bit  of  advice: 

You  will  find  that  the  decoy  of  dress,  deport- 
ment, and  words,  will  in  the  long  run  avail  you 
little.  Your  profession  demands  of  you  knowl- 
edge, skill,  and  that  tactfulness  which  comes 
only  from  the  sympathetic  heart.  You  must 
make  up  your  minds  from  the  beginning  that 
your  life  is  going  to  be  arduous;  that  there  are 
few  great  prizes. 

While  no  sane  philosopher  will  hold 
that  "  dress,  deportment,  and  words "  are 
matters  that  may  safely  be  disregarded 
by  doctors  or  other  professional  men,  it 
is  undeniable  that  these  matters  are  clearly 
secondary  to  knowledge,  skill,  and  the 
sympathy  that  substitutes  genuine  polite- 
ness for  perfunctory  etiquette  and  "  good 
form."  Undue  stress  is  not  infrequently 
laid  upon  the  accessories  in  a  professional 
career;  but  ultimate  success  must  be 
determined  by  substantial  qualities,  with- 
out which  showy  attributes  are  powerless 
to  avert  failure. 


The  part  played  by  flies  in  the  diffusion 
of  disease  is  now  receiving  much  attention ; 
and  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine, 
in  a  late  issue  of  its  Bulletin,  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  precautions  that  should  be 
taken  to  hinder  the  spread  by  their  agency 
of  typhoid  fever.  A  solution  of  formol  is 
recommended  by  M.  L^on  Labb^  for  the 
destruction  of  the  insects  themselves; 
while  he  reiterates  the  statement — more 
than  once  disputed,  according  to  the  writer 
of  Research  Notes  in  the  Athen<Bum,—tha.t 
the  pulverization  of  pyrethrum  in  a  room 
will  cause  them  to  fall  to  the  ground 
motionless,  so  that  they  can  be  swept 
up.  The  careful  use  of  antiseptics,  and 
when  possible  of  wire  netting,  is  also 
recommended. 


5^> 
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A  Compendium  of  Catechetical  Instruction. 
Edited  by  tlie  Rev.  John  Hagan,  Vice-Rector, 
Irish  College,  Rome.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  The 
Sacraments.    Benzigcr  Brothers. 

In  the  absence  of  preface,  foreword,  introduc- 
tion, prologue,  or  other  statement  explanatory 
of  the  method  adopted  in  the  compilation  of 
this  excellent  work,  one  is  left  to  an  examination 
of  the  contents  of  the  volumes  themselves  for 
any'  information  as  to  the  extent  of  Father 
Hagan's  editing.  Such  an  examination  discloses 
that,  in  the  treatment  of  the  Sacraments  gener- 
ally, as  in  the  subsequent  discussion  of  each 
Sacrament  in  particular,  there  are  presented 
extracts  from  a  trilogy  of  authoritative  cate- 
chetical works:  the  Roman  Catechism;  the 
Compendium  of  Christian  Doctrine,  prescribed  by 
Pius  X.  in  1905  for  use  in  the  various  dioceses 
of  the  Province  of  Rome;  and  Raineri's  Instruc- 
tions. From  this  last-mentioned  source  we  have, 
in  the  two  volumes,  forty-three  complete 
instructions,  occupying  more  than  three-fifths 
of  the  work's  total  contents,  and  justifying 
the  "  Raineri-Hagan"  indication  of  authorship 
found  on  the  backs  of  the  volumes. 

As  may  be  readily  inferred  from  the  foregoing, 
the  work  constitutes  an  exceplionally  complete 
exposition  of  the  whole  subject  of  the  Sacra- 
ments in  general  and  in  detail;  and  there  need 
be  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  pastors  in  adding 
it  forthwith  to  the  shelves  of  their  working 
libraries.  For  purely  catechetical  purposes,  for 
a  series  of  instructions,  or  for  an  occasional 
sermon  on  some  specific  Sacrament,  this  Com- 
pendium is  lik,ely  to  prove  of  as  genuine  utility 
as  any  work,  in  English,  that  we  can  just  now 
recall.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  the  work 
should  not  appear  also  in  the  libraries  of  the 
laity,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  the  public  libraries 
throughout  the  country.  As  an  authoritative 
treatise  on  one  portion,  and  a  most  important 
portion,  of  Catholic  doctrine,  it  would  be 
welcomed  by  many  non-Catholics  desirous  of 
learning  just  what  the  Church  teaches  concern- 
ing Penance,  the  Holy  Eucharist,  Extreme 
Unction,  or  Holy  Orders. 

The  volumes,  in  octavo,  arc  neatly  printed 
and  bound,  and  contain,  respectively,  252  and 
300   pages. 

Sunlight  and  Shadow.  By  P.  M.  Northcote.  B. 
Herder. 

Although  the  name  of  the  author  of  this 
charming  volume  is  given  baldly  as  above  on 
its  title-page,  there  is  a  superabundance  of 
internal   evidence   in    the   body   of   the    book    to 


warrant  the  statement  that  the  name  might 
congruously  have  the  prefix  "Rev."  before 
it  and  the  suffix  "  O.  S.  M."  after  it.  Circum- 
stantial evidence  strong  enough  to  hang  a  man 
indicates  the  author  to  be  Father  Northcote, 
of  the  Servites,  who  has  already  published 
'The  Bond  of  Perfection,"  "Consolamini,"  and 
other  excellent  works.  The  present  volume  is 
a  collection  of  short  stories  and  shorter  poems, — 
the  stories  dealing  with  the  same  set  of  char- 
acters throughout,  and  practically  constituting, 
accordingly,  a  short  novel.  And  a  delightful 
novel  it  is,  too.  There  is  a  graceful  ease  in  the 
style,  an  autobiographical  charm  in  the  narra- 
tive, a  quiet,  well-bred  humor,  and  a  flavor  of 
perfect  Catholic  culture  on  every  page,  that 
make  one  long  for  an  additional  volume  similarly 
constructed. 

As  for  the  poems,  they  do  not  need  the 
apology  which  the  author  seems  inclined  to 
make  for  them.  While  an  occasional  line  or 
rhyme  is  faulty  in  technique,  there  is  throughout 
abundance  of  fancy,  forceful  thought,  and  lyric 
grace.  We  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  book, 
and   think  all  its  readers  will  do  likewise. 

Cardinal  Mercier's  Conferences.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  J.  M.  O'Kavanaugh.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Canon  Sheehan,  D.  D.  R.  &  T. 
Washbourne,  Ltd. 

If  the  fame  and  prestige  of  the  eminent  author 
of  this  work  were  not  more  than  sufficient  to 
assure  the  reader  of  its  genuine  importance,  that 
importance  would  still  be  vouched  for  by  the 
half  a  score  of  appreciative  letters  which  precede 
Canon  Sheehan's  thoughtful  and  laudatory 
introduction.  In  these  letters,  his  Holiness 
Pius  X.,  Cardinals  Logue  and  Gibbons,  and 
Canadian,  English  and  Peruvia«  prelates  are 
at  one  in  warmly  recommending  these  timely 
discourses  which  Cardinal  Mercier  delivered  to 
his  seminarists  at  Mechlin  in  1907.  It  was  an 
excellent  Idea  to  do  the  Conferences  into  English, 
and  the  book  should  have  a  large  sale. 

While  expressly  written  for  aspirants  to  the 
priesthood,  and  therefore  of  special  interest  to 
ecclesiastics  and  members  of  religious  commu- 
nities, these  discourses,  as  several  of  the  letters 
of  approval  point  out,  are  far  from  being  unprof- 
itable reading  for  the  laitj',  ''for  the  traveller 
bv  the  way,"  "for  all  those  who  aspire  to  be 
])ractical  Christians,  and  who  sincerely  desire 
to  go  to  heaven."  Let  us  quote  one  paragraph 
which  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  prac- 
ticality of  the  Cardinal's  views  and  of  the  topical 
interest  he  excites  in  developing  them. 

The  statesman  whom  the  English  loved  to  call  the 
"Grand  Old  Man"  turned  with  relief,  after  the  strain  of 
his  Parliamentary  duties,  to  his  favorite  recreation  of 
felling  trees.  Like  Gladstone,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  President 
of    the    United   States,    proves  to   his    fellow -citizeixs,  both 
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by  word  and  example,  how  useful  physical  exercise  is  as 
a  relaxation  from  intellectual  labor.  Throw  yourselves 
heart  and  soul  into  the  recreations  and  outdoor  exercises 
which  your  seminary  provides  and  organizes  for  your 
benefit.  In  these  your  souls  are  safe,  and  they  will  be 
the  means  of  helping  instead  of  hindering  the  higher 
efforts  of  your  interior  life.  All  melancholy  must  be 
banished  from  Christian  society.  Were  not  the  angels 
sent  by  God  to  tell  the  world  that  the  advent  of  Christ 
was  the  coming  of  joy?  "For  behold,  I  bring  you  good 
tidings   of   great  joy." 

The  conferences  are  seven  in  number,  and 
deal — the  first,  with  Retirement;  the  second 
and  third,  with  Recollection  and  Silence;  the 
fourth,  with  the  Voice  of  God;  the  fifth,  with 
Intercourse  with  God ;  the  sixth,  with  Peace 
of  Soul;  and  the  seventh,  with  Emmanuel: 
God  with  Us.  The  most  cursory  perusal  of  any 
one  of  the  discourses  will  convince  one  of  the 
truth  of  this  statement  found  in  the  introduc- 
tion: "We  have  in  thi'S  treatise  not  merely  pious 
suggestions  and  wise  and  practical  hints  on  the 
study  of  the  students'  sanctification,  but  a  close 
insight  into  spiritual  work,  its  nature,  its  scope, 
its  end,   and  its  auxiliaries." 

The  translator  has  done  his  work  admirably. 
We  suggest,  however,  that  in  the  second  edition, 
which,  we  trust,  will  be  speedily  called  for,  he 
should  supply  a  much-needed  index.  In  cor- 
recting the  proofs  of  that  second  edition,  he 
should  also  rectify  the  footnote  on  page  79; 
the  first  four  extracts  there  given  do  not.  belong, 
as  the  indication  would  make  them  belong,  to 
Psalm  cxviii.  That  Psalm,  by  the  way,  is 
sufficiently  long  now,  without  the  addition  of 
any  extraneous  verses. 

The  Beginnings  of  the  Temporal  Sovereignty 
of  the  Popes.  A.  D.  754-1073.  By  Mgr.  L. 
Duchesne,  D.  D.  Authorized  Translation  by 
Arnold  Harris  Mathew.     Benziger  Brothers. 

In  the  author's  preface  to  this  book  we  are 
told  that  "small  works  of  this  kind  are  intended 
for  the  average  reader."  Small  is  scarcely  an 
accurate  epithet  to  apply  to  this  translation  of 
Mgr.  Duchesne's  valuable  study.  The  u.se  of 
thick  paper  arid  large  type  has  resulted  in  the 
making  of  a  post  octavo  volume  an  inch  and 
a  half  thick,  with  mdre  than  three  hundred 
pages,  a  score  and  a  half  of  them  being  devoted 
to  an  excellent  index.  The  purpose  of  the  work 
is  to  explain,  to  the  general  reader  rather  than 
the  specialist  in  history,  the  formation,  in  the 
eighth  century,  of  the  little  Pontifical  State, 
and  to  show  how  the  conditions  under  which 
it  worked  during  the  first  three  centuries  of 
its  existence  are  connected  with  the  great  relig- 
ious conflicts  in  the  time  of  Gregory  VII.  The 
author's  honesty  and  trustworthiness  as  an 
ecclesiastical  historian  long  ago  won  the  praise 
of  Leo  XIII.;  and  his  recourse  to  original  docu- 
ments  rather    than    to   previous   writers   on    the 


.same  subject  makes  his  work  all  the  more 
interesting.  Mr.  Mathew  has  done  the  difficult 
task  of  translation  with  commendable  skill. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  this  treatise  forms 
Vol.   XI.   of  the  International  Catholic  Library. 

A. Private  Retreat   for   Religious.     By  the    Rev. 

Peter  Geiermann,  C.  SS.  R.    Benziger  Brothers. 

This  excellent  volume  is  proflFered  by  its 
author  to  three  classes  of  religious:  those  whose 
labors  do  not  permit  them  to  make  the  annual 
public  retreat;  those  who  desire  to  spend  a  few 
days  in  solitude  at  the  close  of  the  year,  or  some 
other  convenient  time;  and  those  who,  deriving 
more  benefit  from  a  private  than  a  public 
retreat,  prefer  to  make  the  spiritual  exercises 
in  total  seclusion  and  silence.  While  the  book 
will  prove  of  genuine  utility  to  all  three  classes, 
religious  superiors  will  probably  see  to  it  that 
the  third  class  is  not  unduly  large,  or  at  least 
that  the  private  retreat  of  the  individuals  com- 
posing it  be  added  to,  not  substituted  for,  the 
public  exercises. 

The  body  of  the  work  is  divided  into  eight 
chapters,  each  representing  a  day's  spiritual 
work,  and  each  having  a  certain  specified  end 
in  view.  For  every  day  there  are  four  medita- 
tions, with  optional  reflections,  optional  read- 
ings, particular  examinations,  and  occasional 
hymns.  The  method  followed  and  the  reflections 
and  readings  used  are  those  of  St.  Alphonsus 
Ligiiori;  there  is  abundance  of  matter  (the  book 
contains  some  four  hundred  and  .seventy  pages) ; 
and  the  order  and  logical  sequence  of  the  con- 
siderations are  admirable. 

Astronomical    Essays.     By    the  Rev.  George  V. 

Leahy,  S.  T.  L.    Boston:    Washington  Press. 

The  series  of  interesting  articles  on  astronom- 
ical subjects,  which  formed  an  attractive  feature 
of  the  Boston  Pilot  during  recent  months,  has 
taken  substantial  form  in  this  neat  volume  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  pages.  While 
Father  Leahy  disclaims  for  his  work  the  preten- 
tious title  of  text-book,  stating  that  it  is  a  book 
for  general  reading  rather  than  for  the  class- 
room, still  the  sequence  of  the  successive  chap- 
ters, and  the  typographically  denoted  division 
of  the  chapters  themselves  into  various  sections, 
render  the  work  readily  available  for  school 
])urposes.  The  general  reader  will  take  par- 
ticular interest  in  such  chapters  as,  turning 
from  the  purely  scientific  topics  of  systematic 
astronomy,  take  on  an  apologetic  guise, — e.  g.: 
The  Bible  and  Astronomy,  The  Fathers  and 
Astronomy,  Astronomy  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Other  chapters  of  interest  are  those  on  the 
habitability  of  the  planets  and  recent  CathoHc 
astronomers.  A  book  well  worth  placing  on  the 
shelves  of  the   home   or   the   school   library. 


.The  Legend  of  the  Aspen  Tree. 

BY    GERTRUDE    E.    HEATH. 

C  WEET   Mary  with  her  little  Son 

Set  forth  from  Bethlehem's  gate, 
And  every  little  wayside  flower 
Observed  their  princely  state. 
And  all  the  way  from  Bethlehem 
The  trees  bent  down   to  worship  them. 
The  aspen  only,  it  is  said. 
Refused  to  bow  her  stately  head. 

One  look  the  little  Christ-Child  gave 

Of  anger  and  of  grief; 
And  straight  the  aspen  bent  her  head 

And  shook  in  stem  and  leaf. 
Still  for  her  pride  the  aspen  grieves. 
And,  quivering,  shakes  her  shining  leaves. 
That  look  she  never  can  forget, 
And  so  the  aspen  trembles  yet. 
>  ««>  < 

Sandy  Joe. 


BY    MARY    T.   WAGGAMAN. 


V. — A  Terrible  Night. 

/^T  the  sound  of  Gran's  voice  suddenly 
J^  calling  for  Jackie,  Joe  sprang  up  and 
looked  around,  exclaiming: 

"Who  has  come?" 

But  the  door  was  tight  shut.  There 
was  no  stranger  near.  Gran,  seated 
straight  up  in  bed,  was  staring  wildly 
at  the  blank  wall  before  her. 

"It  will  be  a  thousand  dollars  down," 
she  went  on  shrilly,  —  "a  thousand 
dollars!  She  has  cost  me  a  deal,  to  say 
naught  of  the  work  and  the  worry.  A 
thousand  dollars  down!  I've  been  waiting 
for  it  long,  and  I'll  take  never  a  cent  less. 
A  thousand  dollars  down,  and  then  I  can 
make  a  man  of  Joe's  boy." 

"What  are  you  talking  about,  Gran?" 


asked  Joe,  drawing  near  the  old  woman. 

"You  keep  out  of  this!"  she  replied 
fiercely.  "  I  don't  want  none  of  your 
meddling.  It's  none  of  your  business  from 
first  to  last, — d'ye  hear?  It's  mine, — all 
mine. — A  thousand  dollars  down,  and 
then  you  can  have  the  child  to  do  what 
you  will." 

"Geewhiz!"  exclaimed  Joe,  appalled. 
"  If  she  ain't  a  dreaming  of  selling  Jackie 
out  and  out!  —  Gran,  Gran,  I  say  wake 
up,  —  wake  up!  There  ain't  anybody 
here  but  me." 

But  Gran  kept  on  in  her  shrill  colloquy 
with  her  invisible  visitor  on  the  blank 
wall. 

"No,  I  ain't  starved  her,  I  ain't  beat 
her.  If  she's  ragged  and  dirty,  why  didn't 
you  send  money  to  buy  clothes?  Where 
could  I  get  her  dresses  and  shoes  to  wear 
all  these  years?  I'd  have  sent  her  to  the 
asylum  years  ago  only  I  was  awaiting  for 
this.  I  have  kept  the  frock  and  the  coat 
and  the  gold  pins,  when  I  might  have  sold 
them  for  food  and  drink.  I've  got  them 
safe.  You  can  see  them  if  you  want  to 
when  you've  paid  me  for  the  child.  It's 
a  thousand  dollars  down!" 

"Oh,  stop.  Gran!"  said  Joe,  for  he  was 
roused  into  righteous  wrath  at  this  cold- 
blooded bargaining  for  his  little  'play- 
mate, even  if  it  were  only  bargaining  in 
a  dream.  "You  don't  know  what  you  are 
talking  about.  You  ain't  going  to  sell 
Jackie  for  one  thousand  dollars  while 
I'm  around, — ^no,  nor  for  ten  thousand 
neither,  Gran." 

"Turning  against  me,  are  you?"  said 
the  old  woman,  showing  her  long,  yellow 
teeth.  "Turning  against  me,  just  like 
your  father  did!  You  just  go  away,  and 
leave  me  alone.  This  here  is  my  business, 
you  ungrateful  boy!  This  is  my  affair, 
that  I've  been  waiting  to  settle  this  many 
a  vear.    It  was  of  vou  that  I  have  been 
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thinking,  —  how  I'd  send  you  to  school 
and  make  a  gentleman  of  you.  And  now 
it's  keeping  me  out  of  my  money  you'd 
be,  you  young  fool!  Listen!  She  with 
the  black  eyes  can  pay.  I  knew  she  was 
playing  some  dark  trick  with  the  child. 
I  could  see  it  in  her  face,  —  aye,  aye,  old 
Madge  Darnley  could  see!  Little  she  cared 
whether  it  lived  or  died,  and  her  husband 
cared  less.  They'd  leave  it  while  they 
went  to  France  for  a  year,  and  paid  me 
three  hundred  dollars  down;  and  the 
fear  and  fright  all  the  while  in  their  faces, 
and  the  lies  on  their  trembling  tongues; 
and  the  child,  half  dead  with  the  dope 
they  had  given  it,  couldn't  cry!  Aye,  you 
know  it  well,  —  you  know  it  well!"  con- 
tinued Gran,  her  voice  rising  sharply  as 
she  again  addressed  her  imaginary  visitor. 
"  It  was  all  lies  you  told  me  about  the 
child,  and  you  know  it  well." 

Joe  was  listening  in  bewilderment,  with 
blue  eyes  wide  open,  and  sharp  ears  that 
did  not  miss  a  word.  It  was  Jackie's 
story  Gran  was  telling.  It  was  Jackie  who 
had  worn  the  pretty  frilled  dress  and  the 
soft  coat  and  the  gold  pins,  and  who  had 
been  left  in  Gran's  care  by  a  black-eyed 
lady,  who  had  doped  her  so  she  couldn't 
cry.     Poor  Jackie! 

As  Joe  thought  of  her  his  heart  seemed 
to  swell  so  big  with  pity  and  tenderness 
and  hot  boyish  wrath  that  it  fairly  rose 
in  his  throat.  To  leave  a  tiny  little  girl, 
in  a  pretty  frock  with  gold  pins,  to  Gran! 

"What's  her  name.  Gran?"  he  asked 
eagerly,  humoring  the  old  woman's  raving. 
"  I'll  get  her  for  you  if  you  tell  me 
her  name." 

"Her  name?"  echoed  the  old  woman. 
"  It  was  no  true  name  she  gave  me,  I 
know.  It  was  Bonny  the  baby  called 
her;  it  was  all  she  could  say,  —  Bonny, 
I  remember  well.  Eh,  Mrs.  Bonny,  I've 
been  looking  for  you  long.  Now  you'll 
have  to  pay,  I  tell  you,— you'll  have  to 
pay!"  Gran's  shrill  voice  broke  and  she 
began  to  gasp  for  breath. 

"Jackie!"  shouted  Joe  in  alarm,  as 
th^   old   woman   fell   back   on   her   pillow 


struggling      and      choking.      "  Wake      up, 
wake  up!" 

The  little  girl,  half  asleep,  started  up 
from  her  pallet  at  the  call. 

"Jackie,  run  right  in  to  Mrs.  Bryan's 
and  tell  somebody  to  come  here  quick! 
Gran's  got  a  fit.    Quick,  Jackie, — quick!" 

Jackie  gave  one  wild  look  of  terror  at 
the  bed,  and  was  out  of  the  house  at  a 
bound.  The  rest  of  the  night  seemed 
like  a  strange,  confused  dream  to  Joe. 
Good  Mrs.  Bryan,  a  stout,  motherly 
woman,  came  hurrying  in;  one  or  two 
other  neighbors  followed.  There  was  a 
bewildering  buzz  and  clatter  of  tongues, 
until  the  "poor"  doctor  arrived  on  the 
scene,  and  gave  brief  but  imperative 
orders.  Gran  must  be  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital at  once.  There  was  some  fracture 
of  the  skull. 

And,  though  it  was  the  dead  of  a  winter 
night,  all  Squatter  Town  was  up  and  out 
when  the  big  white  ambulance  drove  up 
to  the  side  of  the  road ;  and  Gran,  wrapped 
in  every  quilt  and  blanket  she  owned, 
was  carried  by  four  stout  men  down  the 
steep  bank,  placed  on  the  mattress  within 
the  vehicle,  and  borne  away. 

"They're  taking  her  to  her  death, 
poor  creature!"  said  the  sympathetic  Mrs. 
Bryan,  with  a  nod.  "She'll  never  get 
over  it.  The  doctor  said  as  much.  She's 
going  to  her  death,  and  it's  small  loss 
she'll  be — God  forgive  me  for  saying  so!" 
murmured  the  good  woman,  as  she  turned 
back  into  Gran's  house  to  straighten 
things  up  a  bit  before  she  went  to  her 
own  domain.  "Of  all  the  dens  I've  ever 
seen  this  is  the  worst.  Ah,  Joe,  is  that 
you?"  Mrs.  Bryan's  tone  changed  cheerily 
as  she  caught  sight  of  the  boyish  figure 
sitting  in  silence  by  the  rusty  stove. 
"Keep  up  your  heart,  Joe  dear!"  And 
the  speaker  laid  a  motherly  hand  on 
Joe's  shoulder.  "  It  may  not  be  so  bad 
with  the  poor  old  woman,  after  all." 

"Yes,  it  is,  Mrs.  Bryan,"  said  Joe,  in 
a  choked  voice;  for  deep  if  needless 
remorse  was  rending  his  boyish  heart. 
"I — I    was    such    a    stupid    dumb    head, 
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Mrs.  Bryan,  not  to  tie  up  her  head  or 
call  anybody  to  help  her." 

"And  —  and  why  didn't  you,  Joe?" 
asked  Mrs.  Bryan,  a  little  startled  at  this 
confession. 

"I  was  ashamed,"  said  Joe,  with  grim 
honesty.  "  I  thought  she  had  been  drink- 
ing, and  I  didn't  like  to  have  other  folks 
see  her  so  down  and  out.  Didn't  care  for 
myself,  but  —  but —  "  Joe  swallowed  the 
big  lump  rising  in  his  throat,-*-"  I  was 
afraid  you  might  all '  cut '  poor  little  Jackie 
if  you   saw  Gran   drunk." 

"Oh,  you  poor  child!"  said  the  good 
woman,  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  mother 
confessor.  "Sure  I'd  never  be  thinking 
the  likes  of  that!  Gran  isn't  the  only  old 
woman  I've  seen  take  a  drop  or  two  too 
much,  Joe.  When  one  is  old  and  cold  it's 
a  sore  temptation,  lad.  As  for  Jackie — 
God  bless  her!  —  there  isn't  a  prettier 
little  darling  in  the  town.  My  Molly 
loves  her  as  if  she  were  her  sister." 

"  Then  take  her  —  take  her  for  Molly's 
sister,  Mrs.  Bryan."  There  was  a  queer 
little  catch  in  Joe's  voice,  and  all  the  pity 
and  tenderness  and  anxiety  roused  by 
this  dark  night  looked  out  from  his  plead- 
ing eyes.  "  Take  her,  please,  for  your  little 
girl,  too,  — won't  you,  Mrs.  Bryan?" 

"Is  it  I,  Joe  dear?"  exclaimed  the  good 
woman.  "  You  see,  I  have  four  of  my  own, 
and  it's  all  a  poor  widow  can  do,  washing 
and  ironing,  to  keep  the  roof  over  them 
now." 

"I'll  pay  for  her,"  replied  Joe,  eagerly. 

"You  poor  lad!  And  do  you  think  I'd 
take  the  bit  and  sup  out  of  your  own 
mouth,  child?  No,  I  wouldn^t.  Now 
listen  to  me.  The  home  for  poor  little 
Jackie  is  neither  with  you  nor  with  me, 
but  with  the  good  Sisters  at  St.  Vincent's. 
There  she'll  be  fed  and  clothed,  poor  lamb, 
and  taken  care  of,  in  the  good  God's  name, 
as  she  never  was  taken  care  of  before." 

"The  asylum!."  said  Joe  in  a  choked 
voice.    "Oh,  not  the  asylum,  Mrs.  Bryan!" 

"And  why  not?"  asked  Mrs.  Bryan. 
"  There  isn't  a  better  place  in  all  the 
world    for    the    motherless    orphan,    Joe. 


Haven't  you  seen  them  walking  out  in 
their  nice  warm  coats  and  hats,  and  the 
Sisters    watching    and    caring   for  them?" 

"I  know,  —  I  know!  But,  Mrs.  Bryan, 
it  would  break  her  heart  —  poor  little 
Jackie's  heart.  She's  scared  of  the  asylum. 
Gran  has  threatened  her  with  it  ever  since 
she  could  walk;  and  it  was  only  this 
evening  Jackie  was  talking  about  it,  and 
telling  me  how  afraid  she  was  of  being  put 
there.  I  told  her  I'd  never  let  her  go,  and 
I  won't,"  said  Joe,  his  young  face  settling 
into  strangely  resolute  lines.  "  I  can 
pay  for  her.  I  know  a  place  where  I 
can  get  three  dollars  a  week  and  grub, 
and  sleep  under  the  counter.  And  if  you 
won't  take  Jackie  for  that,  I'll  find  some 
one  else.  It  won't  cost  three  dollars  a 
week  to  feed  Jackie,  I  am  sure." 

"No,  it  wouldn't,  nor  half  that,  the 
darling!"  said. the  good  woman,  pitifully. 
"And  she  could  sleep  with  Molly  and 
Nora,  where  I've  got  her  warm  and  snug 
now.  And  I  wouldn't  like  to  have  the 
little  creature  given  up  to  some  lazy, 
good-for-nothing  that  you  might  pick  up. 
So  we'll  let  Jackie  stay  for  a  while, 
anyway,  lad." 

And  so  it  was  settled;  and,  after  a 
bit  more  straightening,  the  good  mother 
went  home  to  find  her  latest  nursling 
tucked  safely  in  bed  between  Molly  and 
Nora,  her  arms  twined  around  Molly's 
neck,  her  little  face,  even  in  sleep,  wearing 
a  happy,  trustful  smile. 

"The  poor  darling!"  said  the  good 
mother.  "Sure  I'm  foolish  to  listen  to  the 
lad,  I  know;  but  I'll  keep  her  for  a 
while  at  least,  with  God's  help." 

And  Joe,  with  the  help  of  the  watching 
angel  he  had  invoked,  having  done  his 
best  for  Jackie,  turned  into  his  own  room, 
which  was  little  more  than  a  shed  whose 
gaping  boards  he  had  lined  with  papers 
to  keep  out  the  wind,  and  where  a  sack 
of  straw  covered  with  an  old  army  blanket 
served  as  a  bed.  But  shed  and  straw  and 
blanket  were  clean  and  sweet;  his  few 
clothes  hung  neatly  on  nails  on  the  wall; 
the    tin    basin    and    broken-nosed    pitcher 
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were  in  place  for  his  morning  toilet.  Joe 
could  do  nothing  with  Gran's  domain, 
but  his  own  was  kept  according  to  the 
teaching  of  his  gentle  mother  to  her 
nine-year-old  boy  long  ago.  Much  more 
she  must  have  taught  even  in  those  early 
days  to  have  made  our  Sandy  Joe  the 
brave,  bold,  tender-hearted  fellow  he  was. 
Too  brave  and  tender-hearted  to  sleep 
to-night,  he  lay  awake  in  the  darkness, 
thinking  and  planning  as  he  had  never 
had  to  think  and  plan  before. 

He  would  go  to  old  "  Parley  Voo's " 
eating  house  to-morrow.  The  grizzly  old 
Frenchman  had  oflfered  him  a  job  two 
months  ago,  but  then  he  had  Gran  and 
Jackie  to  look  out  for  at  night.  Now — 
now  a  queer  lump  rose  in  Joe's  throat  as 
he  thought  of  his  broken-up  family.  Well, 
he  could  help  with  the  queer  messes  of 
frogs  and  turtles;  he  could  eat  the  old 
Frenchman's  scraps;  he  could  sleep  under 
the  counter;  and  he  could  earn  three 
dollars  a  week  for  little  Jackie, — Jackie, 
whose  strange  story  he  had  heard  to-night. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


A  Benefactor  in  Disguise. 

On  a  bitter  cold  day  in  winter,  when 
the  snow  was  falling  fast,  an  old  woman 
came  into  a  village  to  ask  alms.  Her 
clothing  was  patched  and  worn,  and  over 
her  head  was  an  old  scarf  which  partly 
concealed  her  face.  In  her  right  hand 
was  a  cane;  on  her  left  arm  she  carried 
a  basket.  She  trudged  along  from  house 
to  house,  begging  for  food.  The  most 
generous  of  the  villagers  gave  her  some 
scraps  at  the  door;  but  no  Dne  asked  her 
to  enter  the  house,  and  some  even  chased 
her  away  with  harsh  and  cruel  words. 

Meanwhile  a  little  boy  about  ten  years 
old  was  walking  home  from  school,  leading 
his  sister  by  the  hand  through  the 
drifting  snow.  When  he  saw  the  old  woman 
shivering  with  cold,  his  heart  was  filled 
with  pity,  and  he  said: 

"  See    that    poor    old    beggar    woman, 


Henrietta!  Perhaps  she  hasn't  had  a 
thing  to  eat  this  cold  day.  She  must  be 
very  hungry." 

"Let's  ask  her  to  go  home  with  us," 
replied  Henrietta.  "  Our  parents  are  so 
kind  they  will  not  turn  her  away.  She 
can  warm  herself  and  have  something  to 
eat.  We  can  give  her  our  dinner,  and 
eat  bread  and  cheese  instead." 

They  quickly  agreed  upon  this  course 
of  action.  Going  up  to  the  beggar,  Charles 
said : 

"  Our  house  is  not  very  far  away.  Come 
with  us.  You  will  find  a  good  fire;  and 
our  parents  are  always  kind  to  the  poor, 
so  they  will  not  turn  you  away  without 
your  dinner." 

"Thanks,  my  little  friends!"  said  the 
woman,  in  a.  tremulous  voice.  "But  I 
am  afraid  to  accept  your  invitation  for 
fear  of  intruding." 

"  Don't  be  afraid,"  answered  Charles. 
"  When  you  are  warm  and  it  has  stopped 
snowing,  you  can  go  on  your  way." 

They  soon  reached  the  house.  Entering, 
Charles  explained  the  situation. 

"  We  met  this  poor  woman  in  the 
street,"  he  said.  "She  is  hungry  and 
cold.  We  did  right  in  bringing  her  here, 
didn't  we?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  the  father.  "I  am 
glad  to  see  that  you  have  pity  on  the 
unfortunate.  Come  in,  my  good  woman," 
he  continued,  addressing  the  beggar.  "  I 
am  not  rich,  but  I  heartily  offer  you  a 
place  at  our  fireside   and  at   our  table." 

The  stranger  shook  the  snow  off  from 
her  clothing  and  went  into  the  house. 
While  the  father  piled  fagots  on  the  fire, 
the  goodwife  prepared  the  modest  dinner. 
The  beggar  ate  with  a  relish,  and  the 
hearts  of  the  children  were  filled  with 
joy  as  they  watched  her. 

When  the  snow  had  ceased  falling,  the 
woman  thanked  the  kind  people  for  their 
hospitality,  and  said,  as  she  took  her 
leave : 

"  You  have  received  me  at  your  table 
for  the  love  of  God,  and  sooner  or  later 
He  will  reward  you." 
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The  next  day  all  the  people  at  whose 
houses  the  beggar  had  asked  for  alms 
were  invited  to  a  dinner  at  the  chateau, 
the  home  of  a  rich  and  charitable  lady. 
Charles  and  Henrietta  and  their  parents 
were  among  the  invited  guests.  When 
the  company  were  assembled,  all  passed 
into  the  splendid  dining-room.  Here  two 
tables  were  spread.  One,  a  small  one,  with 
covers  for  five,  was  laden  with  the  most 
exquisite  dishes.  The  other,  which  was 
very  large,  held  a  great  number  of  plates, 
and  on  these  were  scraps  of  food  of 
various  kinds, — crusts  of  brown  bread, 
bits  of  potatoes,  some  morsels  of  cheese, 
or  nothing  at  all. 

While  the  villagers  were  gazing  around 
in  surprise,  the  mistress  of  the  chateau 
said : 

■'  I  was  the  unknown  beggar  who  went 
through  the  village  yesterday.  I  disguised 
myself,  in  order  to  test  your  charit}- 
this  severe  winter.  These  good  people" 
(pointing  to  the  parents  of  Charles  and 
Henrietta)  "  were  the  only  ones  who  took 
me  in  and  treated  me  with  kindness.  In 
consequence,  they  are  to  eat  at  my 
table  to-day,  and  I  shall  not  forget 
them  in  the  future.  As  for  the  rest  of 
you,  you  may  feast  upon  the  things  you 
handed  out  to  me,  which  you  will  find 
on   those  plates. 

On  hearing  these  words,  the  guests  hung 
their  heads  in  shame  and  withdrew  one 
after  another,  feeling  that  they  had 
deserved  the  lesson  they   received. 

The  hostess  then  had  dinner  served  to 
Charles  and  Henrietta  and  their  kind 
parents.  When  her  guests  finally  took 
their  leave,  she  gave  the  father  a  sealed 
box,  telling  him  not  to  open  it  until 
he  reached  home.  He  obeyed,  and  found 
inside   a   letter  which  ran  thus: 

"  Kind  Friends  : — Although  poor,  you 
received  me  yesterday  and  shared  with 
me  your  frugal  meal,  because  you 
thought  I  was  poor  and  needy.  In  return, 
I  share  my  fortune  with  you.  In  the 
bottom  of  this  box  you  will  find  a  deed 
by  which  I  convey  to  you  my  pretty  little 


farm.  The  Willows.  You  will  henceforth 
be  its  owners.  I  add  to  this  gift  a  sum  of 
five  thousand  francs  in  gold,  which  you 
will  also  find  in  the  box.  This  money  will 
cover  the  expense  of  starting  your  new 
mode  of  life.  As  for  your  children,  I  shall 
take  charge  of  their  education;  and  if, 
as  I  hope,  they  continue  pious,  compas- 
sionate, and  charitable,  I  shall  not  forget 
them  in  the  future." 

Great  was  the  joy  of  the  family  on 
reading  this  letter.  Their  very  first  act 
was  to  fall  on  th:;ir  knees  and  thank  God 
with  all  their  hearts  for  the  reward  which 
seemed  to  be  so  much  greater  than  they 
deserved. 

A  Tree-Climbing  Crab. 

There  is  a  question  that  little  people 
are  fond  of  asking  each  other.  It  is: 
"Why  is  an  oyster  like  an  elephant?" 
And  the  answer  of  course  runs :  "  Because 
he  can't  climb  a  tree," — said  with 
much  merriment,  to  the  discomfiture  of 
the  other.  There  is,  however,  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands  a  crab  that  can  climb  a  tall 
tree,  and  pick  cocoanuts,  which  it  nips 
off  close  to  the  stem. 

This  clever  fellow  is  known  as  the  "  tree 
crab";  or  sometimes  as  the  "palm  crab," 
referring  to  the  palm  tree  upon  which  the 
cocoanuts  are  found.  Master  Crab  always 
takes  good  care  to  choose  a  tree  with 
stones  at  its  foot,  so  that  the  cocoanut  may 
be  broken  by  the  fall.  The  natives  are  as 
fond  of  eating  the  crab  as  the  crab  is  of 
eating  the  fruit  of  the  cocoanut  palm ;  and 
when  they  see  him  go  up  a  tree,  they 
prepare,  at  the  foot,  a  trap  of  grass,  in 
which  he  becomes  entangled  when  he 
comes  down,  and  is  easily  dispatched. 
Then  he  is  roasted  between  two  hot  stones, 
and  the  islanders  have  a  feast. 

Of  course  they  take  good  care  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  while  the  crab  is  busy 
knocking  down  the  cocoanuts.  If  one  of 
these  were  to  fall  on  the  head  of  a  native 
instead  of  on  the  stones,  he  would  not  be 
in  a  condition  to  enjoy  the  feast. 
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— It  is  said  that  the  late  Sir  William  Butler 
had  been  for  some  time  preparing  his  "Reminis- 
cences," and  has  left  them  virtually  ready  for 
publication. 

— The  latest  additions  to  "Everyman's 
Library"  include  "The  High  History  of  the  Holy 
Grail,"  translated  by  the  late  Dr.  Sebastian 
Evans,  who  describes  the  book  as  "the  original 
story  of  Sir  Percival  and  the  Holy  Grail,  whole 
and  incorrupt  as  it  left  the  hands  of  its  first 
author." 

— A  "popular  price  edition"  of  the  Rev.  C.  J. 
Holland's  "The  Divine  Story,"  noticed  in  these 
columns  a  year  ago,  has  been  issued  by  Mr. 
Joseph  M.  Tally,  Providence,  R.  I.  That  this 
short  Life  of  Our  Lord,  written  especially  for 
young  people,  should  in  the  course  of  a  twelve- 
month reach  its  fourth  edition  speaks  well  for 
both  the  book  and  its  readers. 

— A  booklet  that  should  find  a  welcome 
throughout  the  land  is  the  little  "Manual  of  the 
Forty  Hours'  Adoration,"  issued  by  the  Inter- 
national Catholic  Truth  Society.  It  is  published 
with  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  contains, 
besides  an  explanation  of  the  devotion  and  the 
liturgical  features  thereof,  an  historical  sketch  of 
the  Forty  Hours',  and  a  number  of  indulgericed 
prayers  to  the   Blessed  Sacrament. 

— "Religious  Beliefs  of  Scientists,"  by  A.  H. 
Tabrum,  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  C.  L. 
Drawbridge,  M.  A.,  published  for  the  North 
London  Christian  Evidence  League  by  Hunter 
and  Longhurst,  London,  should  have  interest 
for  a  wide  circle  of  readers.  It  contains  (includ- 
ing over  one  hundred  hitherto  unpublished 
letters)  expressions  of  religious  belief  from  many 
eminent  men  of  science,  including  a  few 
Americans. 

— A  beautiful  little  book  of  140  pages,  "A 
Heroic  Priest,"  is  as  safe  to  charm  the  reader's 
soul  by  the  quality  of  its  contents  as  to  delight 
his  aesthetic  sense  by  the  attractiveness  of  its 
external  form.  The  work  is  a  memoir  of  Father 
Joseph  Francis  Brophy,  D.  D.,  "Apostle  of  Coney 
Island,"  compiled  by  Mrs.  Paul  Boyton,  and 
l)ublished,  privately,  by  George  C.  Tilyou  and 
Paul  Boyton.  The  receipts  from  its  sale  are  to 
be  devoted  to  a  fund  to  erect  a  monument  to 
the  noble  priest  whose  all  too  brief  career  is  so 
interestingly  and  edifyingly  told  in  these  delight- 
ful pages.  Coney  Island  does  not  connote,  to 
the  average  American  mind,  much  of  piety, 
faith,  or  other  Christian  virtues;  but  this  story 
of    the   founding   of    the    Church    of    Our    Lady 


of  Solace,  and  of  the  zealous  labors  of  its  devoted 
pastor,  will  modify  a  good  many  preconceived 
notions  about  New  York's  great  pleasure  resort. 
Copies  of  the  book  may  be  procured  from  the 
Doctor  Brophy  Memorial  Committee,  Post  Office 
Building,    Coney   Island,    N.    Y.     Price,    $1. 

—"Life's  Little  Day,"  by  D.  J.  Scannell 
O'Neill  (Society  of  the  Divine  Word,  Techny, 
111.),  is  described  on  its  title-page  as  "a  book 
of  seriousness  from  Catholic  sources."  It  is  a 
small  volume  of  75  pages,  containing  quotations 
in  prose  and  verse  from  some  ninety  authors, 
saints  ar^l  sages,  ancient  and  modern.  A  volume 
to  have  at  hand  and  glance  at  in  the  between- 
whiles  of  a  busy  life. 

— If  books  by  the  same  author  could  be 
jealous  of  each  other,  the  first  two  volumes  of 
the  Ayscough  trilogy  might  well  have  this 
feeling  toward  "San  Celestino,"  its  charms  are 
so  great  and  so  distinctive,  its  popularity  with 
cultured  readers  so  remarkable.  Though  gener- 
ally ranked  as  a  novel,  it  is  rather  a  study 
in  sacred  psychology,  and,  as  one  Catholic 
critic  remarks,  is  "holy  enough  to  be  read  in  a 
convent  refectory."  The  author,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Monsignor  Bickerstaffe-Drew,  the  senior  of  the 
English  Catholic  army  chaplains — as  the  initiated 
have  known  for  months  past, — ^describes  "San 
Celestino"  in  the  title-page  as  "an  essay  in 
reconstruction";  and  in  concluding  this  story 
of  "one  whose  notion  of  failure  was  to  fail  of 
pleasing   God,"    he   says: 

This  book  is  not  history,  and  yet  it  is  not  a  novel;  for  it 
contains  no  "love  story," — the  love  of  God  not  counting. 
It  may  be  called  a  work  of  imagination;  and,  if  imagination 
be  the  faculty  of  conceiving  an  image,  such  a  description 
of  such  a  book  would  be  high  praise  indeed.  Nevertheless 
I  believe  that  the  picture  attempted  to  be  drawn  here  is 
a  true  one;  that  where  it  fails,  it  fails  because  a  common 
writer's  pen  can  not  describe  a  saint.  But  affection  and 
devotion  can  supply  important  wants;  and  he  who  has 
ventured  to  write  here  of  Celestino,  writes  with  such  rever- 
ent tenderness  that  it  may  be  seen  how  reluctantly  he 
turns  away  from  his  theme. 

Therefore  let  no  reader  forego  the  pleasure 
and  profit  to  be  derived  from  "San  Celestino," 
thinking  it  a  mere  work  of  fiction.  It  is  a  great 
book  and  as  good  as  it  is  great. 

— Judge  Ben  Lindsey's  book,  "The  Beast" 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.),  will  doubtless  have  as 
many  readers  as  did  its  separate  chapters  while 
appearing  in  Everybody's  Magazine.  "The 
Beast"  represents  in  his  stirring  narrative  all 
that  is  corrupt  and  greedy  and  brutal  and 
unscrupulous  in  public  government  and  in 
business  corporations.  The  author's  fight  with 
and     victory     over    "The     Beast"     in     Denver, 
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Colorado,  where,  until  he  took  a  hand,  the  rule 
of  the  plutocracy  was  the  cause  of  three-fourths 
of  the  city's  crime,  is  graphically  described. 
Only  one  like  Judge  Lindsey — a  man  thoroughly 
in  earnest,  eminently  practical  as  well  as  enthu- 
siastic, fearless,  and  incorruptible — could  have 
won  such  a  victory.  As  the  "Children's  Friend," 
the  "Boys'  Judge,"  the  "Father  of  the  Juvenile 
Court,"  he  has  won  national  fame;  and  never 
was  honor  better  deserved  than  in  this  case. 
"The  dependent  and  delinquent  children  who 
came  into  my  cburt,"  he  writes,  "came  almost 
wholly  from  the  homes  of  dependent  and  delin- 
quent parents,  who  were  made  such  by  the 
hopeless  economic  conditions  of  their  lives; 
and  those  conditions  were  made  hopeless  by 
the  remorseless  tyranny  of  wealthy  men  who 
used  their  lawless  power  to  enslave  and  brutalize 
and  crush  their  workmen."  To  brighten  and 
better  the  lot  of  parents  and  children,  especially 
to  rescue  youthful  lawbreakers  from  the  revolt- 
ingly  corrupt  influences  of  the  ordinary  jail  and 
prison,  was  the  task  which  Judge  Lindsey  set 
before  him;  and  for  its  accomplishment  no  effort 
was  too  hard  and  no  sacrifice  too  great.  If  any 
contemporary  American  deserves  to  be  enrolled 
among  the  nation's  benefactors,  it  is  Judge 
Ben  B.  Lindsey,  to  whom,  with  all  our  heart, 
we  wish  more  power,  health,  and  length  of  days. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  hooks  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include,  postage. 

"Astronomical  Essays."    Rev.  George  V.  Leahy, 

S.  T.   L.     $1. 
"Cardinal    Mercier's   Conferences."     $1.50. 
"Sunlight  and  Shadow."    P.  M.  Northcote.      $1. 
"The   Beginnings  of  the  Temporal  Sovereignty 

of   the   Popes.    A.    D.    754-1073."      Mgr.    L. 

Duchesne,   D.  D.     $2. 
"A  Compendium    of  Catechetical    Instruction." 

Vols.   I.  and   II.     S4.50. 
"A  Private  Retreat  for  Religious."     Rev.   Peter 

Geiermanir,   C.  SvS.  R.      $1.50. 
"Life's     Little     Day."     D.    J.   Scannell   O'Neill. 

25  cts. 


"So  as  by   Fire."     Jean  Connor.     $1.25. 

"Brownie  and  I."     Richard  Aumerle.     85  cts. 

"Tho  Formation  of  Character."  Rev.  Ernest 
Hull,  S.  J.      15  cts. 

"A  Bunch  of  Girls."     "Shan."     50  cts. 

"The  First  Great  Canadian."  Charles  B.  Reed.  $2. 

"History  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  North 
America."  Thomas  Hughes,  S.  J.  Docu- 
ments:   Vol.   I.,  Part  II.     $4.50. 

"Buds  and  Blossoms."  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  H. 
Colton,    D.    D.     $1.25. 

"The  Christ  Child."    M.  C.  OHvia  Keiley.  75  cts. 

"The  Sacrament  of   Duty."     The   Rev.   Joseph 

McSorley,  C.   S.   P.     $1.08. 
"The  Light  of  His  Countenance."  Jerome  Harte. 

$1.25. 
"From    Geneva     to     Rome     via     Canterbury." 

Viator.     45    cts. 
"Makers   of   Modern   Medicine."     James   Walsh, 

M.  D.,  Ph.   D.,  LL.   D.     $2. 
"Practical   Hints  on   Education."     Elise   Flury. 

75  cts. 
"The    Romance    of    the    Silver    Shoon."      Rev. 

David   Bearne,   S.   J.     85  cts. 
"The  Spirit  of  the  Dominican  Order."     Mother 

Frances  Raphael,   O.   S.   D.     $1. 
"St.  Bridget  of  Sweden."    Francesca  M.  Steele. 

75  cts. 
"Heroes  of  Faith."     80  cts. 
"Bilbe  Stories  Told  to  Toddles."     90  cts. 
"The    Childhood    of    Christ    According    to    the 

Canonical  Gospels."    Rev.  A.   Durand,  S.  J. 

Si.  50. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  am  in  bands. — Hbb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Joseph  Barron,  diocese  of  Monterey; 
and   Rev.  Nicholas  Firle,  CSS.  R. 

Sister  M.  Gertrude,  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity; 
Sister  M.  Josephine  (Kirby),  Sisters  of  Mercy; 
Sister  M.  Angela  and  Sister  M.  Isabel,  Sisters 
of  St.  Dominic. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Archambault,  Mrs.  Emma  Wolf, 
Mrs.  Denis  Crowley,  Mr.  Adam  Artman,  Mr. 
P.  E.  Doyle,  Mr.  George  Brandt,  Mr.  Joseph 
Gillig,  Mr.  M.  O.  O'Reilly,  Mr.  J.  T.  Henry,  Mr. 
H.  J.  Meyer,  Mr.  James  Caffrey,  Mrs.  Rose 
Caffrey,  Mr.  J.  J.  Rolan,  Miss  Jane  Lehman, 
Mr.  James  Campbell,  Mr.  Philip  Phelan,  Mr. 
E.  H.  Frank,  Mrs.  Pauline  Reed,  Mr.  P.  J. 
Scarry,   and   Mr.   H.   R.  Benter. 

Eternal  rest  give  to  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  them!  May  they  rest 
in  peace!    Amen.     )300  days'  indul.) 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME   BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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My  Bitter  Thought. 

FROM    THE    ITALIAN    OF    ANTONIO    SFORZA,    BY 
JAMES    Gl,ASSFORD. 

ltg)HAT  art  Thou,  O  my  God,  and  what  am  I 
That  even  to  me  Thy  Heart  is  melted  so? 
As  if  without  Thy  creature  vile  and  low 

Thou  wert  not  blest,   Eternal  and  Most  High! 

Thou,  when  to  other  objects  I  would  fly. 
Art  pleased  Thy  loving  jealousy  to  show, 
And,  by  the  rigorous  but  the  needful  blow, 

Correct  Thy  erring  child  and  bring  him  nigh. 

Enough,  O  gracious  Father!    Strike  no  more! 

Thy  rod  has  every  sin  to  memory  brought; 
And  all  my  guilty  wanderings  I  deplore. 

My  punishment  be  now  this  bitter  thought: 
Repentance   that   I  loved  Thee  not   before, 

Grief  that  I  do  not  love  Thee  as  I  ought. 


A  Study  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales.* 


BY    MARY    E.   MANNIX. 


I. 

NCE,  on  a  beautiful  day  in  summer, 
many  years  ago,  it  was  the  good 
fortune  of  the  writer  of  this  sketch 
to  come  upon  a  gray-haired  priest 
reading  (for  the  hundredth  time,  I  fancy), 
in  a  shady  arbor,  the  Life  of  St.  Francis 
de  Sales.  That  day  has  never  been  for- 
gotten. The  kindly  lips  which  on  that 
happy  occasion  made  me  first  really 
acquainted  with  the  saint  who  was  his 
model  and  whom  he  resembled  in  numer- 

*    "  Francis  de  Sales.     A  Study   of    the  Gentle    Saint." 
By  Louise  Stackpoole-Kenny.      Benziger  Brothers. 


ous  characteristics  of  temperament  and 
sanctity,  have  long  been  silent;  but  that 
memory  and  the  influence  of  his  words 
have — thank  God! — never  left  my  heart. 

Among  other  things  he  said  of  the 
saint  upon  whose  virtues  he  loved  to 
dwell  was  this  remark:  "  I  have  been  told, 
my  dear  child,  that  to  love  and  endeavor 
to  imitate  St.  Francis  is  almost  a  sign  of 
predilection.  It  is,  at  least,  a  consoling 
and  comforting  hope  for  those  who  love 
him — and  who,  having  become  familiar 
with  him,  does  not  love  him?"  Then  and 
there  I  sat  myself  down  to  listen  to  the 
pleasant  conversation  of  my  gray-haired 
guide  and  friend;  and  then  and  there  it 
was  that  for  the  first  time  I  heard  St. 
Francis  called  the  "gentleman  saint,"  and 
the  "gentle  saint  par  excellence,"  by  reason 
of  the  wonderful  amiability  of  his  char- 
acter, and  the  exquisite  and  unfailing 
courtesy  of  his  manners. 

Saints  differ  from  one  another  in  their 
predominant  characteristics,  exactly  as  do 
we  who  are  not  saints;  and  have,  like 
ordinary  mortals,  different  degrees  of 
attractiveness.  Some  of  them  are  universal 
favorites  among  their  fellowmen,  wherever 
they  go.  Others  seem  to  stand  apart, 
admired  and  revered  by  all,  yet  approach- 
able only  through  some  special  attribute 
of  profound  sanctity,  which  establishes 
them,  as  it  were,  in  a  niche  by  them- 
selves, among  the  tried  and  triumphant 
elect  of  God.  But  in  the  whole  calendar 
of  the  blessed  there  appears 
wherever  he  is  known /an 
through  his  life,  his 
writings,    equals    the 
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St.  Francis  de  Sales  in  that  intermingling 
of  perfect  sanctity  with  the  tender  human 
qualities  that  endear  him  to  the  universal 
world. 

Furthermore,  St.  Francis  has  been 
fortunate  in  his  biographers.  From  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  interesting 
and  singularly  eventful  life,  the  beauty 
of  his  character  unfolds  itself  through 
period  after  period,  holding  the  heart  and 
soul  in  a  spell  of  wonder  and  admiration; 
because  in  St.  Francis  is  found  everything 
that  excites  the  respect  and  love  of  all 
classes  of  men.  Again,  one  never  wearies 
of  reading  about  him;  and  it  is  oppor- 
tune at  this  time,  when  his  Daughters 
of  the  Visitation  are  celebrating  their 
tercentenary,  that  we  should  be  called 
upon  to  renew  our  acquaintance  with  him 
in  the  attractive  study  of  his  life  which 
is  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  To  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  that  beautiful 
and  wonderful  soul,  it  will  open  a  vista 
of  pleasant  and  profitable  knowledge; 
to'  those  who  already  love  him,  it  will 
serve  to  forge  another  link  in  the  chain 
of  affection. 

On  August  2  1,  1567,  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
was  born  in  the  ancestral  Castle  of  Sales, 
in  the  room  denominated  la  chambre  de 
St.  Frangois  d' Assist,  from  a  picture  which 
hung  there  of  that  other  gentle  saint, 
whom  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  fish 
of  the  seas  obeyed.  The  Seraphic  Saint 
was  chosen  for  his  patron.  His  father  and 
mother  belonged  to  the  nobility  of  the 
land;  in  all  Savoy  there  was  not  a  more 
conspicuous  or  chivalrous  family, — valiant 
in  the  cause  of  king  and  Faith,  preserving 
their  Catholicity  like  a  precious  flower, 
and  wearing  it  on  their  breastplates  as 
the  proudest  escutcheon  they  knew,  at 
a  time  when  all  the  world  around  them 
was  torn  with  religious  dissensions. 

From  his  earliest  childhood,  Francis 
manifested  a  spirit  of  genuine  piety,  being 
without  a  trace  of  sadness  or  sourness; 
for  a  sprightlier  child  never  ran  through 
the  long  gardens  of  the  Chateau  de  Sales. 
He  loved  learning  and  literature  from  the 


moment  he  acquired  tlie  alphabet;  but 
all  he  did  was  impressed  with  the  spirit 
of  God.  And  when,  at  the  age  of  ten,  he 
leceived  his  first  Holy  Communion,  he 
also  resolved  to  consecrate  himself  to  his 
Creator.  As  the  eldest  son,  his  parents, 
especially  his  father,  wished  him  to 
succeed  to  the  titles  and  estates  of  his 
family ;  but  finally  consented  to  the  ardent 
wish  of  the  boy,  who,  when  he  was  only 
eleven  (as  was  not  uncommon  at  that 
time),  departed  for  Paris  to  take  up  his 
studies  at  the  famous  University.  Mean- 
while his  father  cherished  the  hope  that, 
as  time  passed,  Francis  would  reach  the 
conclusion  that  the  duty  he  owed  to  his 
race  and  family  was  greater  than  that 
which  was  prompting  him  to  the  exclusive 
service  of  God. 

>  From  the  first,  however,  the  boy 
avoided  every  source  of  distraction  and 
temptation;  devoting  himself,  during  times 
of  relaxation  from  study,  to  prayer  and 
works  of  charity.  After  a  sojourn  of 
five  years  in  Paris,  he  was  sent  by  his 
father  to  Padua  to  study  jurisprudence; 
the  Seigneur  still  entertaining  the  hope 
that  Francis  would  abandon  his  earlier 
purpose  and  in  due  time  serve,  fully 
equipped  as  a  senator  and  magistrate, 
in  the  courts  of  his  country.  Providence 
had  Its  own  wise  and  far-seeing  designs 
in  this  thorough  and  comprehensive  prep- 
aration of  Francis  for  the  career  that 
lay  before  him.  He  was  to  need  all  the 
theology  of  the  ages,  all  the  law  he  could 
acquire,  to  combat  the  heretics  with 
whom  in  after  years  he  was  destined  to 
argue,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  to  convince. 
He  gave  himself  up  with  ardor  to  the 
study  of  jurisprudence  while  at  Padua; 
but,  whereas  his  days  were  spent  among 
the  dusty  folios  of  Roman  law,  his  evenings 
were  passed  in  prayer  and  the  training 
of  his  conscience.  Not  for  a  moment  did 
he  waver  in  his  choice.  In  Paris,  before 
the  altar  of  his  Immaculate  Mother,  he 
had  already  made  a  vow  of  chastity,  and 
to  that  vow  he  remained  faithful  all  his 
life.     It    has   been   said    of    him   that  his 
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Protector  and  Queen,  mindful  of  bis  great 
devotion  and  angelic  purity,  so  shielded 
and  guarded  his  innocence  that  he  never 
suffered  from  stings  of  the  flesh,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  was  dowered  with  an 
infinite  pity  and  sublime  compassion  for 
those  whom  such  temptations  had  led  into 
sin.  Indeed,  it  was  one  of  his  attributes 
to  love  all  sinners,  while  hating  all  sin. 

At  the  same  time  he  was  so  attractive 
and  noticeable  a  personage  that  he  won 
admiration  wherever  he  went,  even  from 
those  who  belonged  to  an  altogether  friv- 
olous and  worldly  sphere.  Handsome  and 
graceful,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  courtly 
K.  manners,  which  were  so  gentle  that  a  few 
of  his  comrades  of  coarser  fibre  than 
himself  sometimes  mistook  his  affability 
and  sweetness  for  weakness  and  timidity. 
Jealous  of  his  popularity,  and  desirous 
of  ruining  his  influence  over  the  students, 
among  whom  he  went  about  doing  good, 
^  they  resolved  to  humiliate  him  before 
P^  the  whole  University.  Francis  was  a 
fine  dancer  and  a  skilful  fencer;  but 
he  had  manifested  neither  of  these  ac- 
complishments before  his  shallow-brained 
companions,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a 
devotee  and  a  milksop.  One  night  a 
number  of  them  lay  in  wait  to  attack  him, 
thinking  he  would  run  for  his  life,  shouting 
for  mercy;  but,  with  a  few  vigorous  and 
well-directed  sword  thrusts,  he  brought 
them  to  their  knees.  Then,  forgiving 
them,  he  suffered  them  to  go  their  way. 
It  was  about  the  same  time  that  a 
certain  princess,  frail  as  she  was  fair, 
became  enamored  of  the  handsome  youth 
and  sent  an  emissary  requesting  him  to 
visit  her.  But  her  overtures  made  no 
impression  on  Francis  de  Sales,  who  con- 
tinued upon  his  pure  and  austere  way, 
with  no  more  impression  upon  his  armor 
of  virtue  than  a  feather  would  make  in 
brushing  by. 

In  September,  1591,  he  received  his 
degree  which  the  Master  of  Jurisprudence, 
Guy  Pancirolli,  conferred  upon  him,  with 
these  words:  "The  University  finds  in 
you,  Francis  de  Sales,  the  sublimest  qual- 


ities of  head  and  heart;  and  it  is  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  it  receives  you  among 
its  graduates."  Such  laudations,  and 
other  similar  tokens  which  he  received 
on  all  sides,  might  well  have  turned  a 
wiser  head ;  but  so  great  was  the  humility 
of  Francis,  and  so  slight  his  self-esteem, 
that  they  carried  no  weight  with  them 
t.«  his  soul. 

Having  completed  his  education,  he 
again  turned  his  footsteps  homeward;  but 
first  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  Eternal 
City.  His  devotion  and  curiosity  satisfied, 
he  proceeded  to  Savoy  by  way  of  Loreto 
and  Venice.  At  the  shrine  of  the  Holy 
House*  he  consecrated  himself  once  more 
to  his  Blessed  Mother,  renewing  his  vow 
of  chastity. 

.  It  was  in  the  Spring  of  1592  that  Francis 
de  Sales  again  re-entered  his  ancestral 
halls.  He  was  now  twenty-five,  handsome, 
fair,  with  kind  blue  eyes,  a  most  attrac- 
tive smile,  and  a  manner  that  would  have 
graced  the  most  accomplished  courtier. 
He  had  neglected  no  advantage  of  worldly 
arts;  obeying  the  command  of  his  father, 
he  had  perfected  himself  in  every  ac- 
complishment befitting  his  station.  His 
parents  were  delighted  with  him.  As  the 
first  step  in  what  he  believed  would  offer 
a  most  brilliant  career,  the  Seigneur 
insisted  upon  Francis  going  to  Chambery 
to  be  called  to  the  Bar.  Never  wavering 
in  his  fixed  purpose,  Francis,  awaiting 
God's  good  time,  did  as  his  father  requested 
him  to  do. 

But  when  there  arrived  the  critical 
moment  of  finding  a  wife  for  him,  and  the 
lady  was  actually  named,  Francis  decided 
it  was  time  for  him  to  announce  his 
firm  and  irrevocable  intention.  The  disap- 
pointment and  despair  of  the  poor  father 
may  be  imagined.  Then  ensued  a  period 
of  trial  and  struggle  for  the  young  aspirant. 
When  things  seemed  at  their  worst — the 
father  inflexible  and  obstinate,  the  son 
gently  but  persistently  resolved,  the 
mother  vacillating  between  the  two, 
endeavoring  to  soften  the  harshness  of 
the  one,  and  pleading  with  the  other  even 
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while  she  sympathized  with  his  purpose,— 
something  occurred  to  soften  and  con- 
ciUate  the  Seigneur  and  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  son  to  follow  his  sublime  vocation. 

The  provost  of  the  chapter  of  Geneva 
died;  and,  through  the  intervention 
of  the  Canon  Louis  de  Sales,  cousin  of 
Francis,  the  Pope  was  prevailed  upon  to 
confer  the  position  on  the  new  aspirant 
for  ecclesiastical  dignity,  provided  he 
proved  worthy  of  that  honor.  Only 
doctors  and  nobles  were  admitted  to  this 
position,  next  to  that  of  bishop;  and 
the  pride  of  the  old  Seigneur  was  in  some 
degree  gratified.  He  gave  his  consent  to 
the  ordination  of  his  son,  who  had  -used 
the  Breviary  for  years,  and  astonished 
his  examiner  by  the  depth  of  his  theology. 

Since  his  thirteenth  year  he  had  lived 
in  the  society  of  an  aged  and  holy  priest, 
M.  Deage,  who,  having  been  his  tutor  to 
childhood,  had  accompanied  and  never 
left  him  during  his  years  of  study.  Tj'hus, 
under  the  protection,  tutelage  and  guid- 
ance of  an  ascetic  and  learned  man,  he 
imbibed  the  priestly  spirit  from  day  to 
day;  he  had  become  more  conversant 
with  ecclesiastical  subjects  than  many 
avowed  religious  students;  while  every 
thought  and  act  of  his  life  was  imbued 
with  the  aroma  of  the  holiness  and 
austerity  that  were  to  distinguish  his 
entire  subsequent  career. 

On  June  i8,  1593,  he  received  Minor 
Orders  from  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of 
Geneva,  Claude  de  Granier;  and  on  Satur- 
day, December  15,  of  the  same  year,  was 
ordained  priest.  On  December  2t,  the 
feast  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  he 
celebrated  his  first  Mass.  Afterward  he 
used  to  say  of  that  time :  "  I  was  a  prelate 
without  ever  having  been  a  subject.  I 
would  rather  have  been  a  simple  cleric, — 
rather  have  carried  the  holy  water  than 
the  crosier."  But  it  was  the  only  way 
possible  to  him.  He  saw  in  the  dispen- 
sation the  finger  of  God  pointing  a  way, 
and  the  only  one  likely  to  open  to  him 
the  desire  of  his  heart,  at  the  same  time 
making  a  compromise  between  the  loving 


reluctance  and  the  deeply-seated  pride  of 
his  father. 

In  the  cathedral  at  Annecy,  nearest 
to  the  door,  there  may  still  be  seen  the 
confessional  in  which  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
shrived,  consoled  and  comforted  thou- 
sands of  sin-scarred,  world-weary  souls. 
And  it  is  said  that  he  chose  this  place  in 
the  church  in  order  that  the  blind,  the 
lame  and  the  infirm  might  reach  him  with 
the  least  difficulty.  There  also  is  the  pulpit 
from  which  he  preached  his  first  sermon. 
The  subject  was  the  Blessed  Eucharist, 
and  it  was  lOng  remembered  in   Annecy. 

Never  did  human  lips  breathe  forth 
more  fervently  the  love  and  devotion  of 
a  consecrated  soul  to  the  Eucharistic 
presence  of  its  Divine  Lord.  His  pious 
mother,  who  was  present,  rejoiced  that 
her  son  gave  promise  of  being  a  most  holy 
priest  and  guide  to  those  who  had 
assembled  to  hear  him.  Not  so  the  father, 
who  did  not  approve  of  the  simplicity  of 
his  son's  discourses.  In  his  opinion,  they 
were  not  worthy  of  one  who  had  received 
an  education  such  as  princes  might  have 
envied.  "What  sermons!"  he  would 
exclaim  to  the  provost.  "  Grand  Dieii ! 
No  Greek,  no  Latin,  no  learned  quota- 
tions! Your  language  is  so  simple  and 
unstudied,  a  child  could  understand  it. 
Voyez  vous,  that  is  not  the  way  the  great 
preachers  of  my  day  used  to  discourse." 
And  he  would  go  away  shaking '  his  gray 
head  with   vexation   and    disappointment. 

But  he  was  soon  to  have  another  and 
deeper  grievance  against  the  son  whom 
he  had  so  reluctantly  given  to  the  Church. 
St.  Francis  volunteered  to  undertake 
the  mission  to  the  Chablais,  which  had 
become  a  hotbed  of  heresy.  His  gener- 
ous oflfer  was  accepted,  too,  in  spite  of 
the  protestations  of  his  father,  who  had 
not  parted  with  him  for  any  such  purpose. 
Francis,  filled  with  a  burning  zeal  for 
the  conversion  of  souls,  yearned  to  take 
upon  himself  the  ardu9us  and  dangerous 
mission.  On  September  9,  1594,  accom- 
panied by  his  cousin,  Louis  de  Sales,  he 
set   out   from    Annecv    on   his    hazardous 
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journey.  The  Calvinists  were  not  only 
enemies  of  the  Church;  they  were  lawless 
and  rude,  and  other  missionaries  less 
courageous  and  indomitable  than  Francis 
and  his  companion  had  barely  escaped 
from  them  with  their  lives.  But  Francis 
and  Louis  feared  not  threats  or  persecu- 
tion: the  crow^n  ot  martyrdom  would 
have  been  welcome  to  both. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  relate  at 
length^the  account J^  of  his  triumphant 
labors.  After  four  years  of  constant 
struggle,  during  which  time  his  perse- 
verance, meekness,  and  patience,  joined 
with  Christian  courtliness  and  true  Chris- 
tian charity,  had  never  wavered,  Francis 
de  Sales  had  achieved  the  burning  desire 
of  his  heart.  Where,  on  his  arrival,  all 
had  been  desolation — monasteries  closed, 
churches  abandoned,  flocks  without  a 
shepherd,  —  "Francis  de  Sales,"  remarks 
his  latest  biographer,  "  standing  on  the 
ramparts  of  the  Chateau  d'Allinges,  and 
looking  forth  over  that  fair  land  down  to 
the  blue  waters  of  Lake  Leman  and  up 
to  the  everlasting  hills,  could  see  the  Cross 
triumphant.  Above  him  from  the  flagstaff 
waved  the  banner  of  the  White  Cross  of 
Savoy;  and  beneath  him  in  the  valleys, 
in  the  highways  and  byways,  numerous 
crucifixes  stood  clearly  outlined.  The 
churches  were  rebuilt,  the "  presbyteries 
were  inhabited  by  zealous  priests,  mon- 
asteries and  convents  were  restored.  He 
could  hear  the  pealing  of  the  bells  ringing 
the  Angelus  and  summoning  the  people 
to  divine  worship.  The  ruin  and  desola- 
tion over  which  he  had  wept  four  years 
before  had  vanished.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Chablais  were  no  longer  aliens  from 
the  True  Fold;  and  he,  under  Providence, 
had  been  the  means  of  converting  them. 
In  this  land  where,  on  his  arrival  in  1594, 
there  had  been  only  a  hundred  Catholics, 
there  were  now  scarcely  a  hundred 
Calvinists.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
seventy-two  thousand  persons  were  re- 
ceived into  the  Church  by  Francis  de  Sales 
atnd  his  missionaries.'' 

(  Conclusion  next  *week.  ) 


The  Flaw  in  the  Title. 

BY    .\NN.\    T.   SADLIER. 

XXVIII.       ' 

CHERE  was  a  red  sun  sinking  in 
a  grayish  haze,  which  gave  some- 
thing ominous  and  terrible  to  the 
deadly  hush  and  stillness  that  rested  upon 
the  Manor.  The  bare  branches  of  the 
trees  rustled  in  a  mournful  wind,  and 
snapped  and  crackled  in  the  frost.  All 
those  signs  of  spring  that  had  deceived 
the  unwary  had  vanished,  and  this  dreary 
semblance  of  winter  reigned  supreme. 

Within  the  house,  there  was  a  no  less 
ominous  heaviness.  All  the  life  and  joy 
had  vanished.  Upstairs,  in  a  room  the 
windows  of  which  fronted  upon  the  lawn 
and  were  shadowed  by  the  noblest  trees, 
Grenville  Birmingham  lay  dying.  That 
strong  frame  was  yielding,  slowly  but 
surely,  to  that  cruel,  insidious  disease 
which,  as  the  rude  blast  strikes  the  oak 
of  the  forest,  seizes  upon  the  youngest 
and  the  strongest.  He  had  caught  cold  in 
the  sudden  changing  from  mild  to  raw 
weather.  At  first  no  apprehensions  had 
existed.  Grenville  had  been  constrained 
by  the  urgency  of  his  wife  and  father  to 
keep  his  room.  But  it  had  been  confidently 
expected  that  he  would  be  down  again 
in  a  day  or  two,  and  plans  were  made 
to  that  effect.  "  Once  Grenville  is  over 
his  cold,"  or  "When  Grenville  is  down- 
stairs again,"  or  "When  he  is  able  to 
be  out,"  were  the  ordinary  expressions 
during  the  interval  before  the  cold  had 
developed  into  pneumonia. 

That  name  of  terror  changed  the  entire 
atmosphere  of  the  house;  and  the  change 
from  fear,  still  brightened  by  hope,  to 
dread  certainty,  was  scarcely  perceptible. 
That  fear  penetrated,  indeed,  into  every 
corner  of  the  house,  and  with  icy  chill 
grasped  the  hearts  of  all  its  inmates. 
Despite  the  presence  of  a  nurse,  \\\)v\\ 
which  the  physician  had  insisted,  Amy 
scarcely   ever  left  the  sick  room,   though 
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Phyllis  was  at  4II  times  prepared  to 
replace  her.  It  was  touching  to  see 
the  blooming  cheeks  grow  pale,  and  the 
laughing  blue  eyes  heavy  and  shrunken, 
with  a  grief  that  found  not  even  the 
relief  of  tears.  The  native  force  of  her 
character,  however,  showed  itself  in  the 
self-control  and  quietude  of  her  bearing, 
which  commanded  the  respect  even  of 
Sylvester. 

The  latter  gained  admittance  as  often 
as  was  possible  to  the  apartment,  over 
which  already  brooded  the  shadow  of 
death;  or,  banished  thence,  he  shut 
himself  into  his  study,  and,  aged  and  worn 
beyond  recognition,  sat  with  bowed  head, 
unconscious  of  all  but  that  Grenville  lay 
dying,— Grenville,  whom  a  few  short  weeks 
before  it  had  seemed  absurd  to  fancy 
insuring  his  life,  with  whom  it  had  seemed 
impossible  to  connect  the  idea  of  mortality ! 
It  was  pathetic  to  see  how  the  old  man, 
when  in  presence  of  others,  strove  to  hold 
himself  erect  and  to  preserve  an  outward 
calmness  of  demeanor.  When  from  time 
to  time  he  encountered  the  physician,  who 
remained  in  the  house  almost  all  the 
time,  he  endeavored  to  put  to  him  the 
vital  question.  But  the  words  usually 
died  away  upon  his  lips,  and  only  the 
agonized  look  in  the  eyes  made  the  inter- 
rogation, which  the  medical  man  was  so 
reluctant  to  answer. 

The  gloom  that  hung  as  a  pall  over  the 
household,  extended  to  all  the  dependents 
of  the  Manor  and  to  the  neighborhood 
in  general;  for  to  Grenville  Birmingham 
could  be  applied  in  all  truth  the  words 
of  the  greatest  of  poets :  "  He  was  of  all 
sorts  enchantingly  beloved."  The  women 
servants,  pale  and  red-eyed,  stole  through 
the  halls  in  that  grim  silence  that  comes 
to  every  household  in  turn.  Old  Flaherty, 
the  gardener,  being  informed  of  the  doc- 
tor's verdict,  broke  down  utterly,  crying 
out  that  he  could  not  face  the  master. 

Each  one  bore  the  ordeal  according  to 
his  or  her  nature.  Aunt  Petronilla,  gentle, 
subdued  and  chastened,  awaited  the  im- 
pending blow  as  one  who  perceives  therein 


the  hand  of  the  merciful  Father  rather 
than  that  of  the  Divine  Figure,  in  its 
dazzling  brightness,  hidden  behind  the 
dark  cloud  She  naturally  spent  as  much 
of  her  time  as  possible  at  the  Manor, 
scarcely  going  home  at  all,  but  making 
frequent  visits  to  the  church.  Bowed 
before  the  Tabernacle,  she  prayed  for  the 
beloved  life,  its  preservation,  or  its  safe 
and  happy  translation  to  the  life  which 
is  eternal.  At  her  request,  Mgr.  O'Grady 
said  his  Mass  all  those  days  for  that  one 
intention;  the  venerable  priest  waving 
away  all  proffered  stipends,  and  declaring, 
with  eyes  that  streamed  with  tears,  aiid 
a  voice  that  was  choked  with  emotion, 
that  he  would  offer  up  "  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
each   morning  of    the  dear  boy's  illness." 

Aunt  Petronilla  thought  it  wise  to 
conceal  the  subject  of  her  grief  from  Nurse 
Williams,  fearing  that  emotion,  at  her  age 
(if  indeed  she  could  feel  it),  might  be 
dangerous.  But  the  latter  had,  in  some 
fashion  that  was  almost  mysterious,  dis- 
covered what  was  going  forward.  Early 
one  morning,  when  the  welcQme  light  was 
flooding  the  landscape  and  whitening  the 
panes  of  the  sick  room,  a  little  figure, 
quite  exhausted  with  the  unusual  effort, 
made  its  way  to  the  Manor  door.  The 
scene  was  touching  in  the  extreme  when, 
mounting  the  stairs,  in  her  white  cap 
and  plaid  shawl,  the  old  woman  encoun- 
tered Sylvester.  He  was  descending  after 
a  long  and  heart-rending  watch  beside 
the  patient.  His  composure  almost  gave 
way  when  the  pathetic  old  voice,  broken 
with  age,  exclaimed: 

"Is  it  my  own  lamb  that's  stricken? 
Is  it  Master  Grenville  that's  lying  low?" 

"God  help  us  all,  it  is!"  Sylvester  said, 
turning  away  his  head. 

"  They  didn't  tell  me  —  Heaven  forgive 
them !  —  and  the  mistress  came  away 
without  me.  But  I  stole  out  of  the  house; 
and  you  won't  send  me  back,  sir,  without 
a  sight  of  him?" 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Sylvester,  the  tears 
coursing  unchecked  down  his  cheeks,  and 
his  heart  warming  to  the  poor  creature 
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who  had  so  faithfully  loved  his  son. 
"  Come  with  me,  Nurse,  and  you  shall 
see  him, — but  only  for  a  few  moments; 
and  you  must  not  speak  or  excite  the 
patient  in  any  way." 

"I'll  be  still  as  a  mouse,"  promised  the 
little  old  woman,  her  wrinkled  face  puck- 
ered and  her  voice  dry  and  husky  with 
the  stress  of  her  feeling.  "  I  won't  speak 
a  syllable." 

Sylvester,  however,  by  a  sudden 
thought,  first  made  her  sit  down  and 
partake  of  some  refreshment.  She  drank, 
because  of  his  urgency,  a  cup  of  tea,  but 
she  would  not  eat  a  morsel.  Then  the 
master  of  the  house  himself  assisted  her 
up  the  stairs,  and  in  at  the  open  door  of 
the  sick  room.  There  Grenville  lay,  his 
breathing  hurried  and  oppressed,  the  flush 
of  fever  in  his  face,  his  glazed  eyes  staring 
before  him.  They  fixed  themselves 
wonderingly  upon  the  tiny  figure,  and 
presently  into  them  flashed  a  look  of 
recognition.  As  if  the  habit  of  a  life, 
which  had  made  the  sufferer  ever  kindly 
and  considerate  to  his  inferiors,  impelled 
him  to  the  effort,  he  smiled  and  feebly 
extended  his  hand. 

"Nurse  Williams,"  he  murmured,  "I'm 
glad  to  see  you!" 

The  poor  old  creature,  seizing  the  offered 
hand,  dropped  upon  her  knees  beside  the 
bed;  while  Sylvester,  fearing  that  his 
emotion  would  overpower  him,  stole  out 
of  the  door  again. 

"Sure  I  won't  speak  a  word,"  she  said, 
almost  inaudibly,  "for  fear  it  would  fret 
you,  pulse  of  my  heart!"  But  upon  the 
outstretched    hand    dropped    a   hot    tear. 

Forgetful  of  her  promise  not  to  speak 
a  syllable,  the  old  woman  continued  her 
exclamations : 

"God  love  you,  —  God  love  you,  my 
lamb,  and  spare  you  to  us!" 

At  the  words  Grenville  smiled  again; 
for  he  knew,  beyond  all  peradventure, 
that  for  him  "the  journey  was  done." 
His  voice  was  scarce  above  a  whisper  as 
he  said  earnestly: 

"Pray  for  me.  Nurse!"    And  then  the 


voice    was    silent,   and    the    eyes   'closed. 

Phyllis,  who  had  just  approached  the 
bed,  and  induced  Amy  to  take  a  brief 
rest  upon  the  sofa,  put  her  arm  about  the 
old  woman  and  gently  led  her  away. 

"You  would  not  wish  to  disturb  him," 
she  said, — "  you  who  have  so  often  hushed 
him  to  sleep?" 

"And  when  he  wakes,  he'll  be  better," 
declared  the  woman  in  an  eager  whisper. 

But  Phyllis  could  not  answer.  Her 
own  voice  had  failed  her,  with  the  rush 
of  racollection.  The  nurse  entertained 
her,  as  they  went,  with  reminiscences  of 
.what  a  good  boy  Master  Grenville  was, 
and  how  he  used  to  stroke  her  face  as  she 
hushed  him  to  sleep. 

Phyllis  put  the  old  woman  in  charge 
of  Rebecca  Flaherty. 

"We  will  not  send  her  back,"  she  said. 
"See  that  she  gets  a  room," 

To  Aunt  Petronilla,  Phyllis  explained 
further : 

"  We  want  to  have  them  all  here  to 
pray  at  the — end,  if  it  must  come." 

For  at  that  juncture  Phyllis,  like  her 
aunt,  felt  the  predominance  of  the  spir- 
itual above  all  other  considerations.  Her 
greatest  anxiety,  once  all  hope  had  failed, 
was  to  give  every  assistance  possible  to 
the  traveller  on  his  last  journey.  In  the 
deep,  quiet  eyes  was  a  look  as  though 
she,  too,  saw  beyond  the  shadows. 

Some  time  after  she  had  seated  herself 
again  in  the  sick  room,  alone  save  for 
the  sleeping  figure  of  Amy  on  the  sofa, 
since  the  nurse  had  gone  out  to  take  the 
air,  Grenville,  suddenly  opening  his  eyes, 
referred  to  the  late  presence  of  Nurse 
Williams  in  the  room.  He  did  not  express 
wonder  at  the  circumstance,  for  the  dying 
quickly  pass  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
surprise.  The  patient  seemed  somewhat 
easier  at  the  moment,  and  began  to  speak 
quite  naturally,  save  for  the  occasional 
gasping  breath.  His  mind  had  passed 
from  Nurse  Williams  to  that  of  her 
husband,  who  was  serenely  unconscious 
of  the  woe  and  tribulation  that  was 
darkening  all  the  atmosphere. 
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"  Do  you  remember,  Phyllis,"  he  said, 
"  how  old  Williams  used  to  ask  me  if 
Harry  had  come  home?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Phyllis.  "He  always 
mistook  you  for  Uncle  Jack." 

Grenville  touched  lightly  then  upon  one 
or   two   incidents   of   their   childish    days. 

"They  do  not  seem  so  very  long  ago," 
he  said. 

Phyllis  strove  gently  to  prevent  him 
from  talking. 

"  It  is  not  good,  you  know,"  she  argued. 

"It  can't  matter  much,"  he  said;  "so 
let  me  talk  a  little  while  I  can." 

He  lay  silent  a  few  moments,  however, 
as  if  in  deference  to  her  wish.^Then  he 
spoke  again: 

"  I  wonder  if  some  day  you  will  get 
a  clue  to  our  ghost  and  the  other 
mysteries?" 

It  cut  Phyllis  to  the  heart,  more  than 
anything  he  could  have  said,  to  hear 
Grenville  thus  placing  himself  outside  of 
all  future  happenings, — he  who  had  been 
so  closely  connected  with  every  incident 
of  life  at  the  Manor.  It  was  by  a  strong 
effort  that  she  restrained  her  tears. 

"  For  you  know,  Phyllis,  that  I  am  near 
the  end  of  all  mysteries." 

Phyllis  bent  toward  him,  in  a  very 
passion  of  grief,  which  for  his  sake  she 
repressed. 

"O  Grenville,"  she  cried,  "don't  say 
that  yet!  The  doctor  thinks  there  is  a 
fighting  chance." 

"It  may  be  so,"  said  Grenville,  in  the 
same  hushed,  solemn  voice.  "That  will 
be  as  God  wills.  But  I  don't  feel  as  if 
I  should  ever — " 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  fit  of  coughing, 
so  that  Phyllis  reproached  herself  for 
having  allowed  him  to  speak. 

"Pray,"  he  said  in  the  intervals  of 
this^^paroxysm,  —  "pray  for  me,  Phyllis. 
Ask  them  all  to  pray." 

His  voice  trailed  away  into  silence  again, 
and  his  mind  lapsed  into  unconsciousness. 

As  Phyllis  sat  there,  tearful  and  scarcely 
venturing  to  draw  a  breath,  she  thought 
of     what  *  Mgr.  O'Grady    had     said,    and 


what  he  was  often  to  repeat  in  after 
years,  that  he  had  attended  many  death- 
beds, but  had  scarcely  ever  been  so  much 
edified  as  by  this  one.  Young,  lately  so 
strong  and  vigorous,  loving  and  beloved, 
Grenville,  with  generous  entirety,  laid  the 
sacrifice  of  all  in  the  hands  of  his  Creator. 

While  Phyllis  watched  the  labored 
breathing,  the  flushed  and  feverish  face. 
Amy  suddenly  awoke. 

"What  is  the  matter?  Where  am  I?" 
she  exclaimed,  sitting  up  on  the  sofa. 

She  looked  around  in  bewilderment  for 
a  few  moments.  Then  her  eyes  fell  upon 
the  bed,  and  she  remembered.  She  arose 
slowly,  and,  arranging  by  an  instinctive 
movement  her  disordered  hair,  went  over 
and  crouched  beside  Phyllis,  leaning 
against  her  shoulder  and  passing  an  arm 
through  hers,  as  though  she  sought  some 
relief  in  human  sympathy  from  her  too 
poignant  woe. 

"Is  there  any  change  at  all,  Phyllis?" 
she  whispered. 

Phyllis  responded,  pityingly,  that  she 
feared  there  was  none. 

The  gaze  of  the  young  wife  was  fixed 
wistfully  upon  her  husband's  face,  and 
from  time  to  time  a  sob  shook  her  frame. 

"To  think  that  it's  Grenville,"  she  said 
more  than  once, —  "Grenville!"  In  her 
mind  there  was  the  sense  of  unreality 
struggling  with  the  gnawing  pain.  "  But 
he's  sure  to  get  better,"  she  argued;  "he's 
so  young  and  strong!" 

Phyllis  only  looked  at  her  sorrowfully, 
and  pressed  the  arm  that  was  clinging  to 
hers.  She  herself  had  no  hope.  In  the 
depths  of  her  heart  she  shared  Gren- 
ville's  opinion  of  his  own  condition.  She 
could  not  even  bring  herself  to  utter 
the  hackneyed  words :  "  While  there's  life 
there's  hope." 

"O  Phyllis,"  cried  Amy,  clutching  her 
convulsively,  "  you  don't  think — you  cant 
think  that  he  is  going  to  die?" 

And  as  poor  Phyllis,  distressed  beyond 
measure,  and  her  own  heart  swelling  with 
grief,  sought  for  some  form  of  words  that 
might    be    consistent    with    truths    Amy 
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continued,  shuddering  all  over,  and  her 
blue  eyes  frightened  as  those  of  a  child: 

"  I  never  saw  any  one  die.  O  Phyllis, 
I  can't  bear  it!" 

Phyllis  strove  to  comfort  and  strengthen 
her  as  best  she  might,  with  softly  spoken 
words,  stroking  the  tear-stained  face. 
Thus  they  remained  for  some  moments; 
while  the  sufferer  turned  on  the  pillow, 
muttered  occasionally,  and  at  last  for  a 
fleeting  interval  of  time  came  back  to 
consciousness.  When  he  saw  the  two 
young  women  together,  a  smile  passed 
across  his  face. 

"I  am  glad  you  are  friends,"  he  said, 
in  a  voice  that  was  hardly  articulate ;  "  and 
you  will  always  be  so  for  my  sake." 

He  looked  appealingly  at  Phyllis  as  he 
spoke;  and  she,  bending  near,  gave  him 
the  assurance  that  he  craved.  Amy,  falling 
down  upon  her  knees,  pressed  her  lips 
to  Grenville's  outstretched  hand;  and 
Phyllis,  leaving  them  thus,  slipped  quietly 
from  the  room.  As  she  went,  the  thought 
took  lodgement  in  her  mind  and  would 
not  be  driven  away : 

"  Is  not  human  love  a  fearful  thing,  in 
its  strongest  and  holiest  forms,  since  one 
day  it  must  end  in  agony  like  that?" 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 


From  the  Kirk  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

How  A    Presbyterian  Minister  became  a 
Priest. 


We  Reap  the  Crop.     • 

BY    E.   BECK. 

\A/ E  reap  the  crop  in  Autumn  days 

We  sowed  with  niggard  hand  or  free 
When  skylarks  sang  their  hymns  of  praise, 

And  buds  were  green  on  shrub  and  tree. 
When  tints  of  red  and  russet  blaze 

In  every  wood,  on  every  lea, — 
We  reap  the  crop  in  Autumn  days 

We  sowed   with  niggard  hand  or  free. 

Nor  need  we  feel  the  least  amaze 

That  tares,  yield  tares,  nor  that  we  see 

The  yellow  grain  that  bends  and  sways 
Where   wheat  was  scattered   plenteously. 

We  reap  the  crop  in  Autumn  days 

We   sowed   with   niggard   hand   or   free. 


BY  ai^fonsus. 


XI. 


BUT,  over  and  above  the  conclu- 
sive proofs  of  Rome's  God-given 
supremacy  and  authority,  I  examined 
and  saw  for  myself  that  all  her  doctrines 
were  beautiful  and  reasonable  and  attrac- 
tive. Theoretically,  of  course  the  proper 
thing  to  be  done  by  an  inquirer  after  the 
true  Church  is,  first  of  all,  to  find  out 
where  the  true  Church  is  by  the  evidences 
of  credibility,  as  they  are  called;  to  search 
and  discover,  by  historical  proofs,  by 
Christ's  promises,  by  the  four  marks,  and 
other  lines  of  investigation,  where  lies 
that  Church  which  the  Son  of  God  set 
up  on  this  earth;  and,  having  found 
it,  submit  to  it,  and  believe  all  that  it 
teaches;  convinced  that,  being  infallible, 
it  can  not  teach  aught  except  what  Christ 
taught. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  I  suspect 
that  the  majority  of  inquirers  do  not 
pursue  this  method,  logical  and  consistent 
though  it  be;  there  are  too  many  diffi- 
culties and  stumbling-blocks  to  be  got  rid 
of  first.  There  is  a  whole  lifetime  of 
ignorance  and  suspicion  and  delusion  and 
bigotry  to  be  undone.  The  trees  must 
first  be  cut  down  and  the  ground  cleared 
before  one  can  set  about  building  the 
edifice  of  Catholic  truth.  Hence,  for  the 
most  part,  I  think  that  converts  who  wish 
to  be  intellectually  convinced,  and  are 
really  in  earnest  about  the  matter,  examine 
each  of  Rome's  doctrines  one  by  one,  and 
sift  it,  and  try  it  by  Scripture,  and  see 
whether  it  is  reasonable  or  absurd.  They 
also  find  it  necessary  to  investigate  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  most  common 
charges  and  accusations  against  Rome's 
historical  record,  such  as  those  of  perse- 
cution,   immorality,    dishonesty,    and    the 
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like.  I  admit  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  this 
method  is  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse,  because  many  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices which  might  appear  strange  and 
repellent  to  one  still  trusting  only  to 
his  reason,  would  assume  quite  a  different 
aspect  and  seem  altogether  reasonable 
and  holy  after  the  inquirer  had  received 
the  gift  of  divine  and  Catholic  faith.  An 
outsider,  to  put  the  matter  plainly,  is 
really  no  judge  of  Rome's  interior. 

Nevertheless,  this  method  (of  examining 
each  doctrine  singly)  has  decided  advan- 
tages; and  this  I  felt,  and  feel  now,  very 
much  to  my  consolation.  The  common 
Protestant  idea  about  the  affair  is  that 
a  man  becomes  a  Catholic,  somehow  or 
other,  hypnotized  and  deluded  by  Rome's 
"glamour";  that  then  he  is  obliged  to 
assent  to  all  the  most  ridiculous  and 
unreasonable  doctrines;  he  has  simplv 
to  open  his  mouth,  shut  his  eyes,  and 
swallow  everything  wholesale;  he  becomes, 
in  fact,  a  drivelling  nonentity,  in  a  state 
of  mental  stupefaction  and  paralysis, 
compelled  against  his  will  to  express  his 
formal  belief  in  things  which  are  too 
silly  and  childish  for  any  man  of  average 
intellect. 

Brought  up  in  heresy,  and  trained  by 
the  tradition  of  generations  to  look  on  the 
Catholic  teaching  as  both  irrational  and 
unscriptural,  I  discovered  from  personally 
investigating  every  item  of  it  that,  so  far 
from  being  of  this  nature,  it  was,  when 
properly  understood,  lovely  and  reason- 
able and  satisfying.  I  could  even  see  the 
necessity  of  much  of  it,  if  the  Christian 
faith  was  to  be  consistent.  Though  the 
Catholic  Church  declared  that  all  her 
doctrines  were  matters  of  Revelation, 
still,  none  of  them,  so  far  as  I  could  see, 
was  contrary  to  reason,  but  rather  every 
one  of  them  had  a  solid  foundation  in 
reason;  and  none  of  them  was  opposed 
to  any  part  of  the  teaching  of  Holy 
Scripture.  On  the  contrary,  many  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  which,  taken  by 
themselves,  were  meaningless,  or  at  least 
unintelligible,  became  clothed  with  signifi- 


cance and  consistency  when  understood 
in  the  light  of  the  Catholic  faith  and 
interpretation.  Even  those  doctrines  of 
the  Roman  Church  most  ridiculed  and 
attacked  by  Protestants — such  as  those 
dealing  with  the  religious  life,  the  priest- 
hood, the  Pope,  purgatory,  confession,  the 
Bible,  and  the  Mass  —  assumed  a  beauty 
hitherto  undreamed  of;  and  the  fact  that 
her  doctrines  were  all  beautiful  and  holy 
and  elevating  to  the  soul  was  a  proof 
that  she  must  be  the  true  Church. 

It  required  a  long  time,  I  confess,  and 
much  discussion  and  thrashing  out  of  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  case,  before  I  could 
see  through  indulgences  and  intercession 
of  the  saints;  and  before  I  convinced 
myself  that  the  undeniable  prosperity, 
in  temporal  things,  of  Protestant  countries, 
and  their  seeming  superiority  in  that 
respect  to  Catholic  nations,  was  really 
no  argument  against  the  divinity  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Each  convert  seems  to 
have  his  own  particular  stumbling-blocks, 
according  to  his  bent  of  mind  or  his 
upbringing  or  his  previous  study;  and 
what  troubles  one  doubting  soul  may 
never  cause  the  least  difficulty  to  another. 
But  I  see  now  perfectly  well  that  I  was 
judging  of  this  temporal  prosperity  ques- 
tion and  many  other  questions  from  a 
thoroughly  wrong  standpoint;  and  that  if 
I  had  considered  the  matter  purely  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  Christian  instead  of 
a  Scotsman,  I  should  have  sooner  reached 
the  correct  solution. 

Furthermore,  as  I  think  I  hinted  before, 
I  found  that  the  gravest  charges  against 
Rome,  whether  in  regard  to  her  Popes, 
her  clergy,  her  religious,  or  her  influence 
on  people's  lives,  were,  for  the  most 
part,  wholly  false,  always  misleading,  and 
very  often  deliberate  inventions  of  noto- 
rious enemies.  In  the  publications  of  the 
» Catholic  Truth  Society  and  other  con- 
troversial literature,  the  scandals  and 
falsehoods  and  calumnies  were  exposed  in 
fine  style,  and  in  a  manner  that  satisfied 
me  that  Rome  was  the  only  Christian 
body    now    existing    which    fulfilled    our 
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Divine  Lord's  prophecy  about  the  perse- 
cution and  slander  that  would  overtake 
His  true  disciples.  She,  slnd  she  alone, 
was  everywhere  spoken  against,  like  the 
company  of  Christians  after  Pentecost 
and  during  the  earliest  centuries. 

This  appeared  a  mark  of  her  divine 
origin.  What  was  true  in  the  charges 
made  against  her  was  nothing  else  than 
what  one  might  expect  in  any  institution 
that  had  a  human  side  and  was  composed 
of  frail  men  and  women;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fact  that  she  had  sur- 
vived and  prospered  and  progressed  in 
spite  of  the  weaknesses  and  wickedness 
of  her  members  and  officials  proved 
that  she  had  a  divine  side,  as  no  other 
body  had. 

I  will  not,  indeed,  deny  that  I  saw  and 
heard  things  that  scandalized  me  in  the 
Catholic  Church  and  in  the  lives  of  Cath- 
olics. Some  of  them,  I  now  admit,  were 
not  a  just  cause  of  scandal.  While  others 
were.  I  knew  nothing,  however,  at  that 
time  of  "  Pharisaical  scandal "  and  the 
"scandal  of  the  weak,"  and  other  dis- 
tinctions drawn  in  Moral  Theology.  I 
should  have  suffered  much  less  anxiety 
and  doubt  had  I  been  acquainted  with 
them.  But,  when  all  was  said  and  done,  I 
perceived  that  if  there  we^e  any  corrup- 
tion or  disedification,  it  was  accidental  and 
incidental,  and  was  in  no  way  owing  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Church,  but  in  spite 
of  it;  and  that  the  most  attractive  and 
edifying  and  devout  characters  were  always 
those  who  were  stanch  Papists,  and  were 
faithfully  practising  their  religion,  and 
observing  its  every  precept.  When  Cath- 
olics were  good  people,  it  was  because 
they  were  good  Catholics, — their  religion 
made  them  good.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
a  Protestant  was  a  good  man,  it  was  not 
because  he  was  a  good  Protestant  first: 
his  religion  had  really  nothing  to  do  with 
it;  he  was  far  better,  indeed,  than  his 
creed,  which  a  Catholic  could  never  be. 
Herein  was  a  proof  of  the  sublime  influence 
of  Catholicism. 

Last   of   all — for    I    am    not   writing   a 


treatise  on  the  proofs  for  the  divinity  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  but  merely  recalling 
as  best  I  can  the  main  points  that  appealed 
to  nle  in  her  favor, — I  will  confess  that  the 
worship  of  the  Roman  Church  drew  me  as 
much  as  her  doctrine.  I  did  not  at  that 
time  understand  the  meaning  of  it  all,  or 
perceive  the  significance  of  the  various 
details  of  the  ritual;  yet  I  loved  it,  and 
was  impressed  by  it;  there  was  about  it 
a  sanctifying,  soothing,  elevating  influ- 
ence that  was  to  be  experienced  nowhere 
else.  I  would  pay  visits  secretly  to  Catho- 
lic chapels,  and  remain  for  long,  attracted 
by  some  mysterious  power;  subdued  by 
the  air  of  reverence  and  awe  that  always 
seemed  to  pervade  the  building;  watching 
the  lamp  flickering  in  the  sanctuary,  and 
the  faithful  stealing  out  and  in  with  silent 
adoration.  How  I  envied  their  faith!  How 
I  marvelled  at  their  devotion  and  rever- 
ence and  profound  seriousness!  Religion 
appeared  to  be  a  real  living  thing  to  them ; 
to  most  Protestants,  on  the  contrary,  their 
religion  was  a  thing  put  on  and  off  like 
their  Sunday  clothes.  It  was  not  an 
habitual,  integral  part  of  their  daily  life 
as  was  the  Catholic's. 

Then,  how  grand  and  inspiring  was  the 
ceremonial  of  Mass  and  Benediction!  I 
assisted  at  both  the  one  and  the  other  in 
various  places,  and,  I  repeat,  I  could  not 
have  explained  what  they  were;  but  I 
felt  there  was  a  grandeur  and  solemnity 
about  them,  a  hallowing  and  uplifting 
influence,  that  was  utterly  lacking  in  the 
bald,  uninteresting,  dreary  meetings  of 
Presbyterians.  The  very  buildings  them- 
selves were  holy  and  edifying,  and  true 
"houses  of  prayer";  and,  where  the 
Catholics  could  afford  it,  they  were 
obviously  meant  to  be  as  worthy  of  the 
majesty  of  God  as  poor  mortals  could 
make  them. 

But  the  kirks  of  the  Scotch  people  were 
little  better  than  four  walls  and  a  roof; 
and  seemed  designed  on  the  principle 
that,  however  grand  might  be  the  houses 
of  the  rich,  anything  that  could  accom- 
modate  a   congregation    in    comfort    was 
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good  enough  to  be  a  temple  of  the  Most 
High.  In  this  certainly  they  were 
consistent  enough,  as  they  did  not,  and 
do  not,  believe  that  God  "  dwelleth  in 
temples  made  with  hands";  they  hold 
that  no  one  place  is  more  sacred  than 
another,  seeing  that  God  is  everywhere; 
and  consider  that  the  main  function  to 
be  performed  in  a  church  is  the  preaching 
of  sermons.  On  these  grounds,  naturally 
enough,  it  comes  about  that  the  chief 
thing  considered  in  the  kirks  is  not  the 
glory  of  God,  but  the  convenience  of  the 
minister  and  the  people.  This  was  abhor- 
rent to  my  ideas  of  Christian  worship, 
but  it  was  Protestant. 

I  am  persuaded  now  that  what  drew 
me  into  these  sweet  chapels,  and  moved 
my  heart  and  captivated  my  love,  and 
made  me  feel  so  happy,  yet  so  mystified 
and  awe-struck,  as  I  sat  or  knelt  and  stared 
at  the  Tabernacle  or  the  Stations  or  the 
images,  and  wondered  and  meditated, 
was  nothing  less  than  the  Real  Presence 
of  our  Blessed  Lord,  who  was  there  watch- 
ing me  and  drawing  me  to  Him.  And  what 
has  happened  to  me  in  this  particular 
has  happened  to  many  another.  "  There 
standeth  One  among  you  whom  you  know 
not,"  is  as  literally  true  of  non-Catholics 
visiting  a  Catholic  church  as  it  'was  true 
of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Our  Lord.  Only 
when  they  have  received  the  gift  of  faith 
do  they  realize  what  was  that  silent,  strong, 
irresistible  Power  that  drew  them  to  the 
altar  as  the  magnet  draws  the  steel,  and 
constrained  them  to  abide  there  till  the 
Incarnate  God  Himself  had  wounded  their 
hearts  with  the  darts  of  His  love. 

But  was  it  right  to  love  such  worship? 
Was  it  not  too  sensuous?  Was  this  not 
the  "fatal  glamour"  of  Rome  which  we 
were  so  often  warned  against?  Did  it  not 
appeal  too  much  to  the  emotions  and  the 
sentiments?  Was  it  not  too  splendid  and 
gorgeous?  Was  it  not  mere  outward  show? 
Was  it  lawful  to  allow  one's  aesthetic  and 
musical  taste  to  be  ravished  and  carried 
away  by  such  fascinating  and  over- 
powering   ceremonial?      Should     we    not, 


according  to  Our  Lord  Himself,  "  worship 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth"? 

I  have  purposely  crammed  into  these 
queries  all  the  common  stock-in-trade  of 
Protestant  objections  to  the  worship  of 
Rome — objections  sometimes  felt,  too,  by 
timorous  and  scrupulous  inquirers,  —  not 
in  order  that  I  may  refute  them  one  bv 
one,  but  that  I  may  put  on  record  the 
fact  that  they  troubled  me  for  a  time, 
that  I  came  to  see  through  the  fallacies 
with  which  they  bristled  on  every  side, 
and  that  I  may  dispose  of  them  in  a 
summary  manner,  in  the  hope  that 
perchance  some  doubting  soul  may  be 
encouraged  also  to  look  them  boldly 
in  the  face  and  pierce  through  their 
hollo  wness. 

The  "glamour  of  Rome"!  Of  course 
there  is  a  glamour.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise? Is  it  wrong  that  there  should  be 
a  glamour  about  anything?  Take  a  great 
orator  or  a  great  preacher  who  captivates 
and,  as  it  were,  electrifies  his  hearers,  who 
seems  to  emit  a  kind  of  magnetism  that 
draws  and  fascinates  the  audience  that 
hangs  upon  his  lips.  Is  that  wrong?  No: 
it  is  a  gift  from  God.  Why,  then,  should 
you  object  to  the  glamour  and  attractive- 
ness about  the  worship  of  the  Roman 
Church  —  I  mean  merely  on  natural 
grounds?  Must  it  be  wrong  because  it  is 
beautiful?  Are  not  beauty  and  loveliness 
and  harmony  creations  of  Almighty  God? 
Must  the  worship  of  the  true  Church  be 
hideous  and  repellent  and  bare  and  dreary? 

Doubtless  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have 
reduced  the  practice  of  ugliness  in  church 
building  and  church  worship  to  a  perfect 
science,  it  will  seem  most  heinous  to. wor- 
ship the  Lord  in  the  holiness  of  beauty, 
as  in  the  "beauty  of  holiness."  But 
sensible  people  unwarped  by  prejudice 
will  confess  that  God  is  pleased  with  beau- 
tiful things,  and  that  the  worship  of  the 
Most  High  is  not  any  the  more  likely  to 
be  acceptable  to  Him  because  it  is  ugly 
and  monotonous  and  mean.  The  worship 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  must  be  beautiful 
and    fascinating,    because    it    is    the    true 
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worship;  all  the  works  of  God  are  perfect. 
Heretical  worship,  is  hideous,  because  it 
is  false.  Truth  is  lovely,  but  error  is  ugly. 
The  ritual  of  the  Mass  could  not  possibly 
be  aught  but  sublime  and  beautiful, 
because  it  has  been  fashioned  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  be  the  one  true  worship  in  God's 
one  true  Church. 

And  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the 
authorized  ceremonial  of  the  Roman 
Church  for  all  her  liturgical  services:  it 
enshrines  and  adorns  the  inward  offer- 
ing of  the  faithful;  it  is  the  setting,  the 
framework,  so  to  call  it,  encircling  some 
doctrinal  truth,  some  revealed  truth  of 
God;  it  is  the  divinely  appointed  ceremony 
and  form  of  giving  back  to  God  that  which 
He  Himself  first  taught  us.  For  it  is  the 
belief  of  Catholics  (as  it  is  a  fact)  that 
Almighty  God  has  shown  us  not  only  the 
right  faith,  but  also  the  right  form  of 
worship.  He  has  prescribed  a  method  of 
offering  Him  public  adoration.  He  has 
not  left  us  to  haphazard  or  chance.  Mass, 
then,  is  the  liturgy  that  Almighty  God 
has  willed  as  the  chief  act  of  Christian 
worship,  and  we  have  no  right  to  attempt 
any  other.  Must  it  not,  therefore,  be  lovely 
and  attractive?  Surely!  There  is  a 
glamour  about  it;  if  there  were  not,  it 
would  indeed  be  surprising. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


Adelaide's  Mother. 


Disappointment,  ailment,  or  even 
weather  depresses  us;  and  our  look  or 
tone  of  depression  hinders  others  from 
maintaining  a  cheerful  and  thankful  spirit. 
We  say  an  unkind  thing,  and  another  is 
hindered  in  learning  the  holy  lesson  of 
charity  that  thinketh  no  evil.  We  say  a 
provoking  thing,  and  our  sister  or  brother 
is  hindered  in  that  day's  effort  to  be  meek. 
How  sadly,  too,  we  may  hinder  without 
word  or  act!  For  wrong-feeling  is  some- 
times more  infectious  than  wrong-doing; 
especially  the  various  phases  of  ill  temper — 
gloominess,  touchiness,  discontent,  and 
irritability.  Do  we  realize  how  catching 
these  are? — prances  Ridley  Haver^al, 


BY    SARAH    KRANCBS    ASHBITRTON. 

/^^Y^HERE  was  no  undue  amount  of 
V^l^  curiosity  among  the  pupils  of 
St.  Clare's;  but  when  the  Mother 
Prefect  announced  the  expected  arrival 
of  the  daughter  of  Alexander  McPherson, 
who  had  grown  from  poverty  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  oil  magnates  of  our  world- 
famous  oil  State,  everybody  was  on  the 
qui  vive  with  wonder  and  speculation. 

When  she  came — a  long,  lean,  colorless 
girl  of  sixteen,  with  crisp  black  hair, 
whitish  blue  eyes,  and  a  cold,  expression- 
less face — we  were  somewhat  disappointed. 
The  inappropriate  and  splendid  clothes 
she  wore  were  unbefitting  her  age,  but 
gave  fullest  evidence  of  the  wealth  that 
rendered  them  possible.  These  were  soon 
exchanged,  however,  for  the  simple 
convent  uniform;  the  beringed  hands  lost 
their  sparkle  of  jewels,  and  it  became  the 
•  general  verdict  that  Adelaide  McPherson 
was  decidedly  the  plainest  girl  in  school. 
She  was  very  backward  in  her  studies, 
but  seemed  quite  satisfied  with  her  stand- 
ing. She  had  no  desire  to  excel  in 
anything  save  music,  for  which  she  had 
considerable  talent.  She  spoke  with  a 
slow.  Southern  drawl,  rather  pleasant  than 
otherwise;  and  w^as,  on  the  whole,  very 
amiable  and  unobtrusive.  She  was  not 
a  Catholic  and  never  took  an  interest  in 
religious  things. 

She  had  been  at  school  about  six  months 
when  her  father  died  in  Europe,  where 
he  had  gone  on  business.  She  manifested 
no  sorrow  at  his  demise,  but  thereafter 
talked  a  great  deal  about  her  mother, 
who,  she  informed  us,  was  more  than 
ordinarily  beautiful  and  accomi^lished. 

One  day  during  the  Christmas  holidays 
she  appeared  in  the  study-hall,  where  we 
were  amusing  ourselves,  with  a  letter  in 
her  hand.  There  was  a  frown  between 
her  brows:  she   was   unusually   disturbed. 

*' Mamma   is   coming,"    she   said.     "She, 
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has  business  in  the  city,  and  thought  she 
would  attend  to  it  now  instead  of  waiting 
till  spring.  Sister  Mary  said  I  might  go 
up  to  The  Windsor  to  meet  her  to-morrow 
morning,  with  two  novices  who  have 
to  see  a  dentist." 

"Too  bad  it's  winter  time!"  said  one 
of  the  girls.  "The  grounds  are  so  lovely 
in  spring,  she  would  enjoy  seeing  them." 

"  Oh,  the  country  is  the  same  every- 
where!" answered  Adelaide,  indifferently. 
"  And  it  isn't  as  though  she  didn't  know 
convents.  She  was  educated  at  the  Sacre 
Coeur  in  Paris.  She  speaks  French 
beautifully." 

And  then  a  tnauvais  sujet  among  us 
burst  into  laughter. 

"  Oh,  what  a  pity  you  do  not  inherit 
her  accent,  Adelaide!"  she  cried.  "Yours 
is  something  terrible!" 

Adelaide  simply  glanced  at  her  coldly 
without  speaking,  folding  her  letter  as 
she  left  the  room. 

"  She  doesn't  seem  very  happy  over 
her  mother's  visit,"  said  one  of  the  girls. 

"She  looks  very  much  worried,"  put  in 
another.  "  Perhaps  she's  afraid  she'll  be 
taken  away." 

The  evening  after  Adelaide's  departure  I 
was  summoned  hurriedly  to  town  to  meet 
an  aunt  who  was  passing  through  C. 
She  also  was  staying  at  The  Windsor. 
On  my  way  upstairs  ( there  were  no 
elevators  in  those  days)  I  met  Adelaide 
coming  out  of  a  room  opposite  to  the  one 
which  had  been  assigned  to  my  aunt. 
She  started  as  though  she  had  seen  a 
ghost,  and  looked  back  almost  appre- 
hensively at  the  room  she  had  left. 

"Did  I  frighten  you,  Adelaide?"  I 
exclaimed.  "What  is  the  matter?  You 
did  not  expect  to  see  me, — was  that  it?" 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  see  any  one  I 
knew,"  she  replied.  "How  did  you  happen 
to  come,  Evelyn?" 

I  explained,  adding  that  I  was  in  town 
only  for  a  day.    And  then  I  said: 

"  I  suppose  you  are  enjoying  your 
mother's  visit  very  much?" 

She    hesitated    for    an    instant,    with 


another  peculiar  backward  glance,  which, 
very  naturally,  I  followed  with  some 
curiosity.    Then  she  replied: 

"  Mother  did  not  come,  after  all.  I  am 
greatly  disappointed.  At  the  last  momept 
she  sprained  her  ankle  and  sent  my  old 
nurse,  who  has  lived  with  us  since  I  was 
born.  It's  the  next  thing  to  seeing  mother, 
of  course." 

I  was  about  to  leave  her  when  the  door 
opened  and  a  woman  came  into  the 
corridor.  She  was  very  stout,  with  a  red 
face,  than  which  none  could  have  been 
less  attractive  as  to  form  and  feature, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  was  very  kindly 
in  expression, 

"  Well,  Addie,"  she  exclaimed  in  a  very 
loud  but  pleasant  voice,  "shall  we  be 
getting  along  now?  Most  ten  o'clock,  and 
we've  got  a  heap  of  shopping  to  do." 

Adelaide's  eyes  narrov/ed  into  two  long 
slits  as  she  replied: 

"  Mammy,  this  is  Miss  Evelyn  Gardner, 
one  of  my  schoolmates.  She  is  here  for 
a  day  visiting  her  aunt." 

"  Well,  now,  that's  good,"  was  the 
rejoinder.  "Glad  to  know  any  friends  of 
my  little  girl  here.  She  likes  it  awful  well 
at  the  school.  I'm  a  little  disappointed 
not  to  be  able  to  get  over  there,  but 
Addie  thought-" 

"I'm  afraid  we're  keeping  Evelyn, 
mammy,"  interrupted  Adelaide,  hurriedly. 
"I  think  we'd  better  go." 

We  parted.  I  did  not  see  them  at 
table,  either  at  luncheon  or  dinner. 

The  next  morning  as  I  was  about  to  take 
my  departure  I  met  "mammy"  ascend- 
ing the  stairs.     She  greeted  me  cordially. 

"Sorry  we  didn't  see  you  last  night," 
she  said.  "  But  Addie  and  me  were  out 
all  day,  and  she  insisted  on  having  dinner 
in  the  room.  Said  she  was  too  tired  to 
go  down.    Going  back  to-day?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered.  "I  hope  Adelaide's 
mother  will  be  able  to  vi:^it  her  as  she 
planned." 

She  looked  at  me  in  a  puzzled  way 
and  said: 

"  We're   so    used    tp   calling   her   Addie 
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that  it  sort  of  dazed  me  to  hear  her  named 
Adelaide.  But  she's  entitled  to  it:  it's 
her  christened  name.  I'd  like  real  well 
to  pay  ^  visit  to  the  school.  I  never  seen 
a  convent.    My  husband — " 

And  then  the  woman  started,  and  so 
did  I,  as  a  loud  and  imperative  voice  cried 
from  the  landing  above: 

"Mammy,  will  you  hurry?  And  Evelyn 
is  in  a  hurry,  too!" 

The  woman  smiled  as  she  replied  placidly, 
with  a  parting  nod  at  me: 

"You  see!  A  spoiled  child,  if  there  ever 
was  one!"    And   she   went   up  the   stairs. 

I  thought  Adelaide  unnecessarily  sharp 
and  insistent  with  her  old  nurse;  but  after 
the  incident  was  over  I  forgot  all  about  it. 

Adelaide  continued  to  be  expansive  on 
the  subject  of  her  mother's  beauty,  grace, 
charming  manners,  and  lovely  gowns. 
vShe  never  tired  of  enlarging  upon  those 
various  attractive  features  of  the  one 
person  in  the  whole  world  that  seemed  to 
interest  her.  Graduall;^  we  all  came  to 
share  in  the  admiration  of  this  wonderful 
mother.  We  felt  that  we  should  be  willing 
captives  to  her  many  attractions.  Occa- 
sionally some  of  us  would  remark  among 
ourselves  that  it  was  a  pity  the  daughter 
had  not  inherited  or  acquired  more  of 
her  mother's  good  looks  and  charm;  or 
we  expressed  a  wish  that  she  would  pay 
the  oft-promised  but  long-delayed  visit 
to  St.  Clare's;  however,  she  never  came. 
She  was  ill;  she  had  visitors;  she  was 
finally  obliged  to  take  a  business  trip  to 
Russia,  which  would  keep  her  a  year. 
This  important  journey  to  the  strange, 
mysterious  country  of  the  Czars  gave  her 
an  added  dignity  in  our  girlish  minds. 

Thus  three  years  passed,  and  my  school- 
days were  over.  Adelaide,  who  would  not 
have  "graduated"  had  she  remained  at 
the  convent  until  she  was  gray-haired, 
left  at  the  same  time.  Although  not  dis- 
liked, I  do  not  think  she  was  regretted  by 
a  single  soul.  Nor  did  she,  on  her  part, 
manifest  any  sorrow  at  leaving  St.  Clare's. 
We  were  told  that  she  and  her  mother 
intended  to  pass  several  years  in  Europe. 


I  married  after  leaving  school,  and  soon 
travelled  a  great  deal  with  my  husband, 
who  was  agent  for  a  large  manufactory 
in  Germany,  with  several  branches  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  About 
ten  years  after  our  marriage  we  found 
ourselves  for  a  short  period  of  rest  and 
recreation  at  Baden-Baden.  There,  to 
my  surprise,  I  again  met  Adelaide.  She 
had  developed  into  a  handsome  woman, 
though  her  face  still  lacked  expression 
and  she  seemed  colder  than  ever.  I 
inquired  about  her  mother. 

"She  is  dead,"  was  the  reply,  given 
without  the  least  show  of  feeling. 

"Are  you  alone,  then?" 

"  No,"  she  answered,  with  that  curious, 
disagreeable  contraction  of  the  eyes  that 
was  so  repellent.  "  Mammy  is  with  me 
still.  We  have  travelled  together  all  there 
years.  But  she  is  quite  ill  at  present,  and 
is  obliged  to  remain  in  her  room.  The 
doctors  here  give  very  little  hope  of  her 
recovery." 

After  expressing  my  sympathy,  I  asked 
if  her  companion  received  visitors. 

"None  whatever,"  was  the  prompt 
reply.  "She  must  be  kept  perfectly  quiet. 
We  have  a  trained  nurse  who  is  entirely 
satisfactory.  Mammy  has  every  comfort." 
Then  she  asked  abruptly :  "  How  long  do 
you  remain  here?" 

"A  fortnight  or  more,"  I  rejoined. 

She  regarded  me  keenly  for  a  moment. 

"You  have  changed  very  little,"  she  said. 
"You   certainly   have   kept   your   youth." 

I  murmured  some  thanks  for  the  com- 
pliment.    After   a   few   words   we   parted. 

1  soon  learned  that  Adelaide  McPheiison 
had  at  least  one  pleasure,  one  passion- — 
that  of  gaming.  She  was  known  through 
the  town  as  one  of  the  coolest,  luckiest 
and  most  inveterate  female  gamblers 
Baden-Baden  had  ever  harbored.  She 
neither  had  nor  seemed  to  desire  friends 
or  acquaintances.  We  had  very  little 
intercourse.  My  husband  did  not  wish 
me  to  identify  myself  with  her;  and  she, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  seemed  to  be 
of  the  same  mind. 
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One  morning  I  missed  her.  Toward 
evening  of  the  same  day  a  tap  came  to 
my  bedroom  door,  where  I  was  sitting 
alone.  I  opened  it,  and  was  greeted  by 
the  nurse  to  whom  I  had  once  or  twice 
seen    Adelaide    speaking-  in    the    corridor. 

"  Mrs.  Blenkinsop  would  like  to  see  you, 
Madame,"  she  said. 

"Where  is  she?    Who  is  she?"  I  asked. 

"With  Miss  McPherson;.  the  old  lady 
is  Miss  Adelaide's  companion,"  replied  the 
nurse. 

"Is  she  very  ill?"  I  inquired. 

"  She  has  had  a  bad  turn.  She  may  die 
at  any  time." 

"I  wall  go  at  once,"   I  said. 

I  found  the  old  woman  greatly  changed. 
Her  face  was  terribly  emaciated,  and 
something  deeper  than  any  physical  ailment 
seemed  to  have  left  its  impress  on  the 
pleasant,  kindly  countenance  I  had  seen 
in  my  girlhood. 

"My  dear,"  rhc  said,  "I  have  never 
forgotten  your  face.  It  is  good  to  be  able 
to  talk  to  an  American  again.  Nurse,  will 
vou  go  out  for  a  bit?  I  want  to  speak 
to  this  lady.  And  you  won't  tell  Miss 
McPherson  I  had  a  visitor,  will  you?" 

"  I  promise  not  to,"  replied  the  woman. 
"An  occasional  call  from  a  friend  can 
not  harm  you,  Mrs.   Blenkinsop." 

When  she  had  gone  the  sick  woman 
turned  to  me  and  said: 

"Addic  told  me  you  were  here,  and  I 
saw  you  twice  from  the  window.  I've 
been  dying  to  talk  to  you,  dear!  I  can't 
last  long  now;  my  time  has  come.  And 
I  don't  want  to  live,  either.  I  think  I'm 
one  of  the  unhappiest  women  in  all  the 
world.  And  I've  got  to  tell  my  troubles 
to  somebody.  I  mjist  get  a  little  comfort, 
a  little  kindness,  before  I  die." 

I  did  not  know  what  to  reply.  I  had 
always  known  that  Adelaide  was  cold, 
selfish,  and  unsympathetic;  but  it  seemed 
to  me  that  she  had  done  well  by  this 
old  servant. 

"My  dear,  my  dear,"  she  resumed  after 
a  moment  of  uncomfortable  silence  on, 
my  part,  "how  can  I  tell  you?    My  name 


is   not    Blenkinsop.     It    is    McPherson.     / 
am  Adelaide's  mother." 

"You  are  her  mother!"    I  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  dear!  This  breast  nursed  her,  in 
these  old  arms  she  has  cuddled  a  thousand 
times.  For  years  and  years  we  lived  in 
the  mountains,  and  when  my  husband 
discovered  oil  we  wanted  to  give  her  all 
the  advantages  we  could.  After  his  death, 
she  got  ashamed  of  me.  When  she  came 
home  from  school  she  told  me  right  out 
what  I'd  got  to  do.  That  was  to  make 
over  everything  to  her,  and  travel  round 
with  her,  pretending  to  be  an  old  nurse 
or  companion." 

"  But  why  did  you  do  it.? "  I  asked 
indignantly. 

'Because  I  loved  her  so.  I  couldn't 
bear  to  be  separated  from  her.  I  was  so 
dreadful  lonely  the  years  she'd  been  at 
school.  That's  why  we  came  to  Europe — 
so  no  one  that  had  been  among  our 
friends  in  America  would  know  about  it. 
Addie  was  ashamed  of  me,  you  see.  And 
so  it  has  been  all  the  time." 

I  was  speechless  as  I  tenderly  pressed 
the  withered  old  hand. 

"  Didn't  you  hear  something  like  a  step 
in  the  fitting-room?"  she  asked  after  a 
moment. 

"No,"   I   said.     "But  I   will  look." 

I  left  my  seat  and  went  into  the  next 
room.  It  was  in  partial  darkness,  but  I 
felt  sure  there  was  no  one  there.  When 
I  returned  she  said: 

"  And  there's  something  else,  --  some- 
thing worse.    She  is  not  my  daughter." 

I  fancied  she  was  raving. 

"Not  your  daughter?"  I  repeated. 
"But  you  have  just  told  me  she  was!" 

"I  told  you  I  nursed  her  at  my  bosom 
and  cuddled  her  in  my  arms.  Yes,  that's 
being  her  mother,  isn't  it?  But  she's  not 
mine.  And^ — oh,  I  have  been  a  wicked 
woman,  too,  and  deceived  as  good  a  man 
as  ever  lived.  She's  not  white.  Her  mother 
was  a  quadroon." 

"  Oh,  you  can  not  know  what  you  are 
paying?"  I  said, 

^' I  know  too  well,"  she    replied.   "My 
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husband  was  away  when  my  baby  came. 
We  had  Uving  with  us  there  on  the  farm 
a  mulatto  woman  and  her  daughter.  The 
girl's  husband  was  killed  by  a  gunpowder 
blast.  My  baby  and  hers  were  born  on 
the  same  day.  Hers  was  as  white  as  snow. 
Mine  died.  Then  the  young  woman  died, 
and  her  old  mother  and  myself  fixed 
it  all  up.  My  husband  would  have  been 
crazy  with  disappointment, — we'd  "been 
married  so  long  without  a  child.  And  so, 
very  quietly,  Adelaide  was  put  in  the 
place  of  my  dead  baby.  And"  (here 
her  voice  grew  intense  and  strong  with 
emotion)  "never  did  mother  cherish  or 
take  better  care  of  her  child  than  1  did 
of  young  Melissy's.  She  was  the  pride 
and  delight  of  our  hearts.  Dida't  you 
ever  notice  her  crisp  hair  and  white,  white 
skin?  That  often  comes  in  octoroons.  I 
used  to  be  afraid  at  times  that  some  one 
would  suspect.  And  she  didn't  favor  either, 
of  us  one  bit,  of  course." 

"What  of  the  mulatto  grandmother?" 

"  She  didn't  live  long  either.  That  was 
just  as  well,  maybe;  'though  she  wouldn't 
ever  have  told  it.  Now  you  know  how  I'm 
fixed,  my  dear;  and  there  ain't  no  one 
else  in  the  world  knows  it,  and  never  shall. 
But  I  had  to  tell  some  one, — I  had  to." 

"And  Adelaide?    Does  she  know?" 

"Adelaide  know ! "  she  cried.  "  How  could 
she?    O  my  dear,  she  knows  least  of  all!" 

"  But  why,  when  she  has  treated  you 
so  badly?" 

"Had  you  ever  a  child?" 

"No,  I  never  had  one." 

"Or  a  little  creature,  the  child  of  a 
sister  maybe,   that  you  loved  dearly?". 

"  Not  even  that." 

"  Then  you  can't  understand  rny  feel- 
ings. No  one  could  that  hadn't  cuddled 
and  kissed  and  watched  and  tendeji  a 
helpless  babe.  From  beginning  to  end,  it 
was  all  because  I  loved  her  so." 

"Because  I  loved  l^er  so."  I  shall  never 
forget  the  terrible   patlios  of  that  cry. 

"  Ah,  you  poor  creature,  you  dear 
^pman!"  I  murmured,  laending  over  her 
in  the  bed  and  kissing  the    deeply  lined. 


forehead,  the  wrinkled  cheeks,  the  with- 
ered  hands,  while   we   mingled   our   tears. 

I  never  have  been  able  to  remember 
how  long  or  short  a  time  elapsed  before 
I  heard  a  stir  in  the  adjoining  room.  I 
sank  into  my  chair  as  Adelaide  entered 
with  her  hat  and  cloak,  a  small  valise  in 
her  hand. 

"  I  met  nurse  just  now  on  the  veranda," 
she  said  composedly.  "  She  tells  me 
mammy  has  had  a  bad  attack  and  asked 
for  you.  I  am  glad  you  came.  She  always 
misses  me  when  I'm  absent  during  those 
spells.  I  was  obliged  to  take  a  short 
journey  to-day.  I  did  not  expect  to  return 
before  morning;  but  I  got  through  with 
my  business  early,  and  here  I  am." 

"  I  was  glad  to  come,"  I  replied,  rising 
to  go.  "  If  I  can  be  of  service  at  any 
time,  please  call  me." 

Adelaide  approached  the  bed,  took  the 
cold  hand  in  hers  and  kissed  the  damp 
forehead.  As  I  bent  above  the  mother 
to  take  my  leave,  she  looked  at  me 
imploringly,  with  her  fre^  hand  patting 
Adelaide's  with  the  tenderness  which 
only  a  mother  knows. 

"I  love  her  so  dearly!"  she  said  with 
a  sad,  appealing  smile. 

Four  days  later  I  was  placing  some 
flowers  on  an  open  casket  in  Adelaide's 
sitting-room.  While  I  bent  over  the  calm 
dead  face,  pathetic  to  me  in  all  that  its 
many  lines  revealed,  Adelaide  appeared 
from  the  bedchamber.  Standing  beside 
me,  she  said,  fixing  her  long,  narrow  eyes' 
on  mine: 

"  I  heard  all  that  she  told  you  that 
night.  I  was  behind  the  portieres.  The 
woman  was  crazy;  there  was  not  a  single 
word  of  truth  in  that  absurd  statement. 
For  a  long  time  she  had  been  mentally 
unbalanced.  That  was  why  I  never  per- 
mitted her  to  see  strangers.  What  have 
you  to  say?" 

"Nothing,"  I  replied,  moving  quickly 
from  her  side  as  I  would  have  done  from 
a  monster  that  I  loathed,  ^nd  of  whom 
I  was  in  deadly  fear, 
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Meaning  of  the  Ceremonies  at  Mass. 


THE  following  rather  graphic  parallelism  we  find  in  the  Southern  Cross,  of 
Buenos  Aires.  While  we  do  not  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  the  symbolic 
meaning  attached  to  all  the  priest's  movements  during  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  we 
commend  the  arrangement  as   simple  and   effective: 

THE    PRIEST.  CHRIST. 

Goes  to  the  altar Goes  to  Mount  Ohvet. 

Begins   Mass Begins  to  pray. 

Says  the  Confiteor Falls  down  in  agony. 

Kisses  the  altar Is  betrayed  by  Judas  with  a  kiss. 

Goes  to  the  Epistle  side Is  bound  and  taken  to  Annafe. 

Reads  the  Introit Is  falsely  accused  by  Annas. 

Goes  to  the  middle  of  the  altar  and  says  Is   brought  to  Caiphas   and    there  denied 

the    Kyrie   Eleison    three  times  by  Peter. 

Says  " Dominus  vobiscum" Looks  at  Peter  and  converts  him. 

Reads  the  Epistle Is  brought  to  Pilate. 

Prays  at  the  middle  of  the  altar Is  taken  to  Herod  and  mocked. 

Reads  the  Gospel Is  taken  back  to  Pilate  and  again  mocked. 

Uncovers  the  chalice Is  stripped  of  His  garments. 

Offers  bread  and  wine Is  scourged  at  the  pillar. 

Covers  the  chalice Is  crowned  with  thorns. 

Washes  his  hands Is  declared  innocent  by  Pilate. 

Says  the  Orate  Fratres   Is   shown   by    Pilate   to   the   people   with 

the  words  "  Ecce  Hofno!" 

Prays  in  a  low  voice .  .  .  ., Is  mocked  and  spit  upon. 

Says  the  Preface  and  the  Sancius Sees   Barabbas  preferred   to   Him,   and   is 

condemned  to  death. 

Makes  the  Memento  for  the  Living Carries  the  cross  to   Mount  Calvary. 

Continues  to  pray  in  a  low  voice Meets  His  Mother  and  other  pious  wornen. 

Blesses  the  bread  and  wine   Is  nailed  to  the  cross. 

Elevates  the  Sacred  Host Is  raised  on  the  cross. 

Elevates  the  Chalice Sheds  blood  from  five  wounds. 

Prays  in  a  low  voice ! Sees  His  afflicted  Mother  at  the  cross. 

Says  aloud  "Nobis  quoqtie  peccatoribus" .  .  Prays  on  the  cross  for  all  men. 

Says  aloud  the  Pater  Noster Says  the  seven  words  of  the  cross. 

Breaks  and  separates  the  Host Gives  up  His  spirit  and  dies. 

Puts  a  part  of  the  Host  into  the  chalice .  .  Descends  into  Limbo. 

Says  the  Agnus  Dei Is   acknowledged   by   onlookers,   while   on 

the  cross,   to  be  the  Son  of  God. 

Gives  Holy  Communion Is  laid  in  the  sepulchre. 

Purifies  the  chalice Is  anointed  by  pious  women. 

Prepares  the  chalice  for  use  again Arises  from  the  dead. 

Says  the  Dominus  vobiscum Appears  to  His  Mother  and  disciples. 

Says  the  last  prayer Teaches  for  forty  days. 

Says  the  Dominus  vobiscum Takes  leave  of   His  disciples  and  ascends 

into  heaven. 

Gives  the  blessing .  .  .  ■. Sends  down  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Says,  "lie,  Missa  est";   reads    Gospel.,,,  Commissions   the   Apostles   to   preach, 
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A  Contribution  to  Real  History. 

INFORMATION  of  the  most  luminous 
character  regarding  the  social  life  of 
the  English  people  in  the  early  Middle 
Ages  is  afforded  by  the  eighteenth  volume 
of  "The  Antiquary's  Books"  (Methuen 
&  Co.),  which  deals  with  "The  Mediaeval 
Hospitals  of  England."  For  instance,  the 
total  population  of  the  country  during 
most  of  the  period  concerned  Avas  consid- 
erably less  than  that  of  London  at  the 
present  day,  and  yet  there  existed  upward 
of  750  of  these  charitable  institutions; 
and  this  apart  from  not  a  few  undoubted 
hospitals  within  monastic  walls.  Com- 
menting on  this  fact,  a  writer  in  the 
Athenceum  observes:  "We  are  too  apt  to 
indulge  in  self-laudation  as  to  the  provision 
made  by  the  present  generation  in  the  way 
of  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  infirm  in 
London  as  well  as  up  and  down  the 
country.  It  is,  therefore,  a  wholesome  cor- 
rective to  our  pride,  and  ought  to  prove 
a  distinct  stimulus  to  our  liberality,  to 
reflect  that  we  are  far  behind  our  ancestors 
in  this  form  of  Christian  relief." 

The  current  notion  that  leprosy  was 
introduced  from  the  East  by  returning 
Crusaders  is  probably  owing  to  Voltaire's 
sarcasm :  "  All  that  we  gained  in  the  end 
by  engaging  in  the  Crusades  was  the 
leprosy;  and  of  all  that  we  had  taken, 
that  was  the  only  thing  that  remained 
with  us."  "The  Mediaeval  Hospitals  of 
England  "  affords  abundant  evidence  that 
there  were  lepers  in  England  before  the 
Conquest  as  well  as  in  early  Norman  days, 
also  that  this  loathsome  disease  was  then 
considered  contagious.  Of  a  lazaretto  at 
Newton  Bushnell,  near  Exeter,  we  read 
that  it  was  built  (in  1538) 
for  the  rcleff  of  powre  lazor-people  whereof 
grete  noniber  with  that  disease  be  now  infectid 
in  that  partis,  to  the  grete  daunger  of  infection 
of  moche  people  .  .  .  for  lacke  of  convenyent 
houses  i.i   the  countv   of  Devonshire  for  them. 

An  appendix  to  Miss  Clay's  learned 
book  presents  a  translation  from  the 
Sarum  Manual  of  the  pathetic  Office  for 


the  seclusion  of  a  leper  from  the  healthy. 
The  priest  led  the  leper  to  the  church, 
where  he  heard  Mass  beneath  a  black 
cloth  set  upon  two  trestles,  "  after  the 
manner  of  a  dead  man."  Subsequently  the 
priest  cast  earth  on  each  of  his  feet  with 
a  spade,  saying:  "Be  thou  dead  to  the 
world,  but  alive  again  unto  God."  After 
comforting  him  with  passages  from  the 
Scriptures,  the  priest  conducted  him  forth 
to  the  fields,  and  finally  imposed  upon 
him  a  series  of  very  definite  prohibitions, 
all  of  which  were  pregnant  with  the  idea 
of  contagion.  He  was  forbidden,  inter 
dlia,  ever  to  enter  a  church,  mill,  or  bake- 
house, or  to  go  into  a  market  or  any  kind 
of  assembly;  to  wash  his  hands  or  belong- 
ings in  any  spring  or  stream  of  water;  to 
go  without  his  leper's  dress;  or  to  touch 
anything  he  wished  to  buy,  otherwise 
than  with  a  rod  or  staff;  and  he  was 
ordered,  when  on  a  journey,  not  to  return 
an  answer  to  any  who  questioned  him 
till  he  had  gone  off  the  road  to  leeward; 
never  to  go  through  a  narrow  lane,  lest  he 
should  meet  some  one;  and  never  to 
touch  the  posts  of  any  footway  until  he 
had  put  on  his  gloves. 

Much  is  said  of  the  tender  care  bestowed 
upon  lepers  as  well  as  about  their  segre- 
gation, also  concerning  provisions  for  the 
support  of  priests  who  contracted  the 
dread  disease  while  ministering  to  its 
victims.  The  world  has  known  many  a 
Father  Damien,  of  whose  devotion  no 
record  has  been  preserved  save  in  such 
documents  as  are  now  being  examined 
by  students  who  realize  the  importance 
of  information  hitherto  ignored. 

Thus  does  conventional  history  con- 
tinue to  be  rewritten.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  author  of  the  valuable  and  interesting 
work  to  which  we  have  called  attention 
will  investigate  other  byways  of  English 
social  history,  and  give  us  more  books, 
which  will  be,  as  Dr.  Browne  says  of  the 
present  one,  "an  example  for  young  and 
earnest  students  of  real  history,  —  the 
history  of  ordinary  human  beings  rather 
than  of  generals  and  kings." 
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,  •  '  Notes  and  Remarks. 

"  We  shall  hear  much  from  Protestant 
controversialists,"  says  the  London  Cath- 
olic Times,  "  of  the  protest  which  the  Pope 
has  made  against  the  extended  liberty 
which  has  been  granted  to  Protestants  in 
Spain.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  there 
should  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to 
what  the  protest  means.  The  Pope  is  not 
opposed  to  any  concession  assuring  to 
Protestants,  whether  in  Spain  or  else- 
where, every  facility  for  practising  their 
own  religion,  and  enabling  their  ministers 
to  provide,  according  to  their  own  ideas, 
for  the  spiritual  wants  of  their  flocks. 
That  is  a  right  which  the  Popes  have 
always  admitted,  whether  in  the  case  of 
Jews  or  of  Gentiles.  What  Pius  X.  objects 
to  is  that  in  a  country  such  as  Spain, 
where  there  is  unity  of  Christian  belief, 
all  the  people  being  Catholics,  invading 
Protestants  should  have  it  in  their  power 
to  impair  or  destroy  faith  (as  Protestant 
emissaries  have  done  in  so  many  other 
places),  to  create  religious  dissensions,  and 
to  foster  sentiments  which  tend  to  bring 
about  chaos  in   religion." 

The  distinction  thus  clearly  set  forth 
is  worth  while  pointing  out  to  the  per- 
fervid  denouncers  of  Papal  intolerance, 
in  this  country  as  well  as  in  England. 
The  same  denouncers  not  so  long  ago 
made  a  hero  and  martyr  out  of  the 
anarchist,  Ferrer,  only  to  discover  that 
their  mistake  was  an  egregious  one. 
They  would  do  well  henceforth  to  study 
Spanish  conditions  more  closely  before 
oracularly  settling  all  questions  in  the 
Iberian   Peninsula. 


In  an  address  at  the  closing  exercises 
of  the  schools  of  St.  Mary's  parish,  Balti- 
more, the  pastor,  the  Rev.  John  Whelan, 
told  a  story  of  Horace  Mann  which  is 
worth  repeating,  both  as  an  explanation 
of  the  solicitude  of  the  Church  in  providing 
religious  education  for  the  young,  and  as 
an  encouragement  to  Catholic  parents  and 


teachers.  The  eminent  educator  Avas  once 
present  at  the  opening  of  a  reformatory 
institution  for  boys;  and,  being  called 
upon  for  a  speech,  dwelt  upon  the  need  of 
such  institutions,  and  the  services  which' 
they  rendered  to  society  and  the  State. 
He  remarked  that  if  only  one  boy  were 
saved  from  ruin,  it  would  pay  for  all  the 
cost  and  care  and  labor  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  such  an  institution.  After 
the  exercises  had  closed,  a  gentleman 
rallied  Mr.  Mann  upon  his  statement, 
saying :  "  Did  you  not  exaggerate  a  little 
when  you  said  that  all  the  expense  and 
labor  would  be  repaid  if  it  saved  only  one 
boy?" — "Not  if  he  were  my  boy,"  was 
the  solemn  and  convincing  reply. 

It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  if  all  the 
schools  in  this  country  were  like  those  with 
which  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Star  of  the 
Sea  is  blessed,  there  would  be  scant  need 
of  reformatories.  That  the  sacrifices  of  the 
parishioners  and  the  labors  of  the  pastor 
and  teachers  are  bearing  abundant  good 
fruit  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  six  boys 
of  the  graduating  class  are  soon  to  begin 
preparator}-  studies  for  the  priesthood, 
and  three  girls  to  enter  the  novitiate  of 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 


A  number  of  correspondents.  Socialists 
and  anti-Socialists,  are  discussing  in  the 
columns  of  the  New  York  Sun  the  theories 
and  doctrines  and  practices  that  may 
correctly  be  styled  Socialistic.  We  notice 
that  the  avowed  followers  of  Marx,  Licb- 
knecht,  Spargo,  and  company,  are  inclined 
to  disavow  many  of  the  pronouncements 
of  these  apostles  of  their  creed;  but  it  is 
well  for  Catholics  at  least  to  bear  in  mind 
these  words  of  Father  Kenny,  S.  J. : 

vSocialism  proper  is  intrinsically  wrong,  and 
no  Catholic  may  sanction  it.  It  has  been  said 
that  it  has  had  so  many  varying,  and  in  some 
respects  contradictory,  presentations  that  it  is 
difficult  to  know  what  is  and  what  is  not 
Socialism.  There  is  no  difficulty.  The  exposi- 
tions may  vary,  but  the  underlying  principle 
is  always  the  same — namely,  that  the  means 
of  production  are  morally  the  property  of  the 
3tate  and  not  of  individuals;    that  such  propcitv 
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in  the  hands  of  individuals,  no  matter  how 
widely  distributed,  exploits  the  labor  of  others, 
and  such  exploitation  is  wrong.  That  is,  the 
State  must  of  right  own  and  control  lands  and 
hands  and  brain;  and  private  property,  private 
enterprise,  and  all  that  comes  with  them  and 
from  them,  must  of  right  be  ended.  The  schemes 
to  effect  this  end  may  differ,  the  philosophy  of  it 
may  be  variously  phrased;  but  the  end  Socialism 
has  in  view  is  always  this  and  no  other.  This  is 
the  SociaHsm  which  the  Church  condemns. 

As  for  a  number  of  economic  reforms 
which  are  often  incorrectly  identified  with 
Sociahsm — the  programme  proposed  for 
Milwaukee,  for  instance, — Catholics,  as  we 
have  often  stated,  are  quite  free  to 
advocate  them  with  all  the  ability  of 
which  they  are  possessed. 


It  is  gratifying  to  record  that  the 
seventh  annual  convention  of  the  Catholic 
Educational  Association,  held  last  week 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  was  even  more  successful 
than  had  been  any  of  those  which,  pre- 
ceded it.  The  attendance  was  exceptionally 
large,  the  papers  read  were  thoughtful 
and  stimulating,  and  the  discussion  of 
them  practical  and  illuminating.  The 
interest  felt  in  the  Association  by  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  Church  was 
attested  by  the  presence  of  the  Apostolic 
Delegate,  Mgr.  Falconio;  and  by  the 
receipt  of  a  personal  letter  to  Mgr.  Shahan, 
president  of  the  Association,  from  his 
Holiness  Pius  X.  This  excerpt  from  the 
letter  is  worth  reproduction  for  the  benefit 
of  such  Catholic  teachers,  and  indeed 
Catholics  generally,  as  did  not  attend  the 
convention : 

"  To  one  principal  and  supreme  point 
we  would  call  your  attention  as  you  meet 
in  your  annual  convention  to  discuss  the 
perfecting  of  Christian  training.  Each  of 
you  should  be  persuaded  that  he  renders 
to  this  enterprise  a  real  service  only  in 
so  fa,r  as  he  imitates  Christ  who,  when 
about  to  deliver  to  the  world  His  heavenly 
doctrine,  'began  to  do  and  to  teach.' 
Hence  it  is  by  personal  example  no  less 
than  by  other  social  agencies  that  each 
one  of  you  should   further  the    cause    of 


Catholic  education.  Example,  indeed,  is 
mighty  to  persuade,  nor  is  there  any 
better  means  of  moving  mankind  to  the 
practice  of  virtue.  Quite  particularly  is 
this  true  in  the  education  of  children,  who 
are  all  the  readier  to  imitate  what  'they 
behold  in  proportion  as  their  judgment  is 
weak. 

"  We  may  add  that  your  efforts  will 
have  greater  success  if,  in  addition  to  all 
other  means  of  preserving  and  increasing 
Catholic  life,  you  devote  special  attention 
to  that  means  of  spreading  the  truth  and 
refuting  error  which  is  so  well  fitted  to 
our  own  time  and  conditions — i.  e.,  news- 
papers, reviews,  and  similar  periodical 
publications,  which  the  enemies  of  religion, 
alas!  abuse  for  the  dissemination  of  their 
perverse  teaching  and  for  the  ruin  of 
morality." 


Apropos  of  a  recent  dispatch  from 
Norfolk,  Va.,  telling  of  a  schoolteacher — 
Mrs.  Mary  Hodges — ^who  has  just  retired 
after  a  service  of  fifty-one  years,  the 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean  exclaims: 

Think  of  it!  Fifty-one  years  of  patience, 
kindness  and  devotion!  Fifty-one  years  of 
tact,  diplomacy,  and  firmness!  Fifty-one  years 
of  perseverance  in  the  face  of  obstacles  that  are 
always  surmounted  only  to  present  themselves 
inevitably  again!  For  all  this — and  more — ■ 
is  the  successful  woman  teacher;  patience, 
kindness,  devotion,  tact,  firmness,  and  persevere 
ance  personified.  A  combination  that  does  not 
exist,  and  never  will  exist,  in  any  man.  A  sort 
of  common  miracle  that  is  not  less  striking  for 
its    frequency.  .  . 

If  ^ny  reader  of  this  is  inclined  to  think  it 
runs  too  much  to  eulogy,  let  him  or  her  sjt 
down  and  think  how  he  would  like  to  undertake 
the  simple  control  of  other  people's  children 
for  a  single  term,  to  say  nothing  of  the  added 
task  of  teaching  them.  If  the  conclusion  is 
not  that  the  successful  woman  teacher  is  a 
jewel,  a  wonder,  a  deserver  of  jniUHo  praise 
and  gratitude — well,  he  is  incapable  (if  forminvi 
a   correct    conclusion,   that    is  all. 

Very  true.  And  our  contemporary's 
eulogistic  characterization  of  the  woman 
teacher  is  not  in  the  least  overdrawn. 
There  is  constant  exemplification  of  the 
same    high    devotedness    in    our    teachinf? 
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sisterhoods,  whose  members  are  now  enjoy- 
ing a  brief  respite  from  their  self-sacrificing 
and  inestimably  valuable  services  in  the 
cause  of  religion  and  education,— services 
that  in  their  case  end  only  with  disability 
or  death. 


We  find  this  typical  French-Canadian 
story  in  the  Quebec  daily,  U Action  Sociale. 
One  day  in  September,  1817,  a  well-to-do 
farmer  named  Gravel,  of  Saint-Antoine, 
P.  Q.,  was  taking  a  child  to  the  church 
to  be  baptized.  He  was  clad  in  Sunday 
attire  and  driving  in  his  best  carriage. 
A  neighbor  whom  he  was  passing  called 
out :  "  Hello,  Colas  I  Where  are  you  going, 
all  dressed  up?" — "I'm  going  to  get  a 
future  cure  baptized,"  was  the  reply. 
Sure  enough,  the  child  was  ordained  priest 
in  1841  and  was  many  years  cure  of  La- 
prairie.  Twenty-one  years  after  this  first 
prophecy,  in  October,  1838,  Gravel  again 
drove  in  his  best  to  the  church  on  a 
similar  errand.  His  same  neighbor  saluted 
him  with:  "What's  up?  Where  are  you 
bound?"— "This  time,"  said  Colas,  "I'm 
going  to  have  a  future  bishop  baptized." 
Once  more  his  prophecy  was  realized. 
This  second  child  was  ordained  priest  in 
1870,  and  in  1885  was  consecrated  in 
Rome  as  Mgr.  Elphege  Gravel,  first  Bishop 
of  Nicolet.  The  Bishop,  who  died  in  1904,- 
attested  the  truth  of  the  story,  which  he 
was  fond  of  narrating. 


Covington,  Kentucky,  was  en  fete  for 
the  episcopal  Silver  Jubilee  of  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  Maes;  friends  and  diocesans 
came  from  far  and  near  to  honor  the 
occasion,  to  congratulate  the  beloved 
jubilarian,  and  to  wish  him  another 
quarter  of  a  century  of  active  life.  Two 
things  seem  to  have  deeply  impressed 
every  visitor — the  general  esteem  and 
affection  in  which  the  Bishop  is  held, 
almost  every  house  in  the  city  being 
decorated  for  the  celebration ;  and  the 
magnificent  cathedral,  noble  in  its  pro- 
portions, artistic  in  its  ornamentations, 
which    the    Bishop    has    erected    and    is 


fast  bringing  to  completion.  Non-Catholic 
residents  are  proud  of  it  as  an  ornament 
to  their  city,  while  the  Catholics  rejoice 
that  so  beautiful  an  act  of  faith  and  devo- 
tion as  it  represents  should  be  in  such 
exquisite  and  enduring  form.  There  are 
many  fair  and  costly  churches  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  cathedral  of  Cov- 
ington has  a  beauty  of  its  own,  which  will 
appeal  most  forcibly  to  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  great  cathedrals  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  who  can  best  appre- 
ciate the  spirit  of  their  architects  and 
builders,  —  men  whose  faith  was  their 
inspiration,  and  whose  sole  ambition  was 
to  glorify  God. 


We  have  frequently  called  attention 
to  the  gross  unfairness  often  shown  by 
public  school  officials  in  the  matter  of 
commencement  exercises  in  general  and 
the  so-called  baccalaureate  sermon  in 
particular.  The  climax  of  crassest  bigotry 
seems  to  have  been  reached  this  year  in 
Gloucester,  New  Jersey.  The  school  grad- 
uated but  one  pupil,  Miss  Mary  Oakes, 
who  is  a  Catholic.  A  committee  of  three 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  one 
of  whom  is  a  Catholic,  had  charge  of 
the  arrangements  for  the  commencement 
exercises.  It  is  customary  in  Gloucester 
to  hold  them  in  the  city  hall,  and  to  have 
the  baccalaureate  sermon  preached  on 
the  Sunday  previous  in  any  one  of  the 
city's  churches.  This  year's  lone  graduate 
being  a  Catholic,  the  obvious  course 
expected,  in  justice  and  courtesy  to  the 
graduate,  was  that  the  committee  should 
seek  to  have  the  sermon  delivered  in  the 
Catholic  church,  or,  as  the  Catholic  member 
of  the  committee  desired,  that  it  be  dis- 
pensed with,  he  knowing  the  anti-Catholic 
sentiment  of  the  Board.  In  face  of  the 
opposition  of  the  two  non-Catholics  to 
the  selection  of  the  Catholic  church  and 
their  determination  to  have  the  sermon 
preached,  the  Catholic  member  of  the 
committee  was  powerless. 

"  Everything,"  says  the  Catholic  Stand- 
ard   and    Times,    "  was    arranged    for    the 
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service  last  Sunday  evening  in  the  Baptist 
church.  The  Rev.  WiUiam  Haines  preached 
the  sermon,  the  choir  rendered  special 
music,  and  the  programme  was  carried 
out  in  detail.  But  there  was  one  thing 
lacking,  and  that  was  the  presence  of 
the  graduate."  Miss  Oakes  very  properly 
refused  to  attend.  Possibly  she  thought — 
what  we  fancy  nine  out  of  ten  Protestants 
even  will  also  think — that  she  was  not 
getting  that  much-boasted  privilege  of  all 
American  citizens,  a  square  deal. 


We  can  not  share  the  opinion  expressed 
by  one  of  our  most  esteemed  contempo- 
raries that  Dr.  Briggs'  new  work  on 
"Christian  Unity"  will  probably  help 
wanderers  into  the  Church:  it  impresses 
us  as  a  book  more  likely  to  hold  them  in 
their  present  position,  or  to  cause  them 
to  go  still  further  astray.  Much  of  what 
Dr.  Briggs  has  to  say  may  come  to  many 
Catholic  readers  with  agreeable  surprise; 
however,  statements  like  the  subjoined 
will  not  be  new  to  those  who  have 
closely  observed  this  eminent  Protestant 
scholar's  gropings  after  truth.  He  does 
not  hesitate  to  say: 

If  we  recognize  that  the  first  Council  may 
define  the  CathoHc  faith,  .  .  .  there  is  no  valid 
reason  why  we  should  stop  with  that  Council, 
or  indeed  with  any  Council;  for  it  establishes 
the  principle  that,  to  be  and  remain  Catholic, 
one  must  accept  as  final  the  decisions  of  the 
Catholic  ChurcR  on  any  question,  in  any  and 
every  age,  until  the  end  of  the  world. 

If  Catholicity  is  to  be  extended  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  doctrine,  it  must  also  be  extended  to  the 
evolution  of  institution,  and  thus  the  whole 
system  of  medi:eval  rites  and  ceremonies,  the 
Scholastic  system  and  organization,  come 
inevitably  into  the  range  of  Catholicity  as  neces- 
sary to  constitute  a  truly  catholic  church. 

If  we  would  be  Catholic,  we  can  not  become 
Catholic  by  merely  calling  ourselves  by  that 
name.  Unless  the  name  corresponds  with  the 
thing,  it  is  a  sham  and  it  is  a  shame. 

And  yet  Dr.  Briggs  can  not  realize  the 
need  of  an  authoritative  teacher  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  or  apprehend  the  duty  of 
unqualified  submission  to  such  guidance. 
He  is  too  honest,  of  course,  to  call  himself 
a    Catholic,    knowing    that    in    reality    he 


is  not  one;  but  he  does  not  see  that, 
although  his  early  dogmatic  hostility  to 
Rome  has  to  a  great  extent  disappeared, 
he  is  still  a  Protestant  of  Protestants  in 
his  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the 
Vicar  of  Christ.  It  is  sad  to  observe  from 
his  new  book  that,  in  spite  of  his  clearer 
understanding  of  many  religious  questions, 
certain  of  his  prejudices  are  as  strong 
as  ever.  In  what  way  his  readers  are 
likely  to  be  helped  by  his  assertions,  nega- 
tions, and  assumptions,  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand.  The  glittering  generalities 
by  which  he  avoids  the  logical  conclusion 
of  his  own  arguments  are  calculated,  it 
seems  to  us,  to  discourage  rather  than  to 
encourage  further  investigation. 


The  recently  celebrated  centenary  of 
the  Argentine  Republic  has  been  the  occa- 
sion ■  of  emphasizing  the  old  age  of  some 
of  its  citizens.  The  distinguished  English 
physician.  Sir  James  Cuchton-Browne, 
declares  that  "every  man  is  entitled  to 
his  century";  but,  down  in  Argentina, 
even  the  century  limit  is  at  times  con- 
siderably exceeded.  The  Southern  Cross 
informs  us  that 

there  are  four  sisters  in  Cordoba  whose  "photos" 
have  been  published  in  the  daily  papers  this 
week.  Their  ages,  as  given,  are,  respectively, 
loo,  115,  125,  and  130.  If  all  this  be  true,  the 
eldest  of  those  venerable  women  was  thirty 
years  of  age  in  18 10,  and  was  thirty-six  when 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed. 
One  of  the  centenarians  has  great-great-grand- 
children who  are  already  big.  The  whole  story 
is  so  wonderful  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  it; 
but  it  is  told  seriously  in  our  contemporary 
La  Prensa,  and  the  photographs  certainly  depict 
old,  old  age.  What  a  place  Cordoba  of  the 
picturesque  hills  and  crystal  streams  must  be 
for    health! 

Apropos  of  centenarians.  Private  John 
Clancy,  of  the  Soldiers'  Home,  Milwaukee, 
merits  mention.  Boiling  down  the  philos- 
ophy of  life  as  learned  in  his  one  hundred 
years,  he  declares :  "  There  is  but  one  way 
to  live,  and  that  is— have  the  will  of 
God  about  you."  For  adequate  terseness, 
the  dictum  ranks  with  St.  Augustine's 
"  Love  God  and  do  what  you  will." 


Our  Lady  of  the  Emerald. 


BY    ALICE    DBASE. 


lESOLE'S -chief  magistrate  was 
troubled  and  disturbed  in  mind  as 
he  took  his  usual  walk  round  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  one  summer 
evening  about  five  hundred  years  ago.  The 
people  had  built  a  cathedral  in  the  little 
town  that  stands  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Apennines,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the 
Arno  and  the  city  of  Florence;  but  they 
had  not  as  yet  provided  a  picture  suitable 
to  hang  over  the  high  altar,  and  it  was 
the  price  of  this  picture  that  was  now 
troubling  the  podesta.  The  school  of 
painting  at  Foligno  had  refused  to  under- 
take the  work  unless  they  were  paid  a 
sum  of  money  that  the  public  purse  could 
not  supply,  and  the  question  was  how 
the  price  of  the  picture  could  be  found. 
The  old  man  was  too  deeply  engrossed  in 
pondering  over  this  problem  to  pay  any 
attention  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene  that 
lay  below  him;  and  it  was  only  when  he 
came  to  the  newly-founded  convent  of 
the  sons  of  St.  Dominic  that  he  spared  a 
thought  for  anything  besides  the  picture 
and  its  price.  The  friars  had  not  yet  had 
time  to  erect  a  high  wall  round  their 
garden,  and  the  passers-by  were  still 
able  to  see  how  richly  the  flowers  grew 
under  the  care  of  Brother  Simplicity.  The 
podesta  loved  roses,  and  he  stopped  in 
his  walk  to  admire  the  beautiful  speci- 
mens that  were  blooming  so  freely  on  tKe 
ground  which,  until  the  coming  of  the 
friars,  had  been  nothing  but  a  piece  of 
rough  waste  land. 

But,  besides  his  love  for  flowers,  the 
podesta  possessed  a  good  head  for  business ; 
and  the  sight  of  so  luxiiriant  a  growth  in 
a  place  that,  a  few  months  before,  he  had 


considered  barren  and  useless,  threw  a 
sudden  light  on  what  had  been  perplexing 
him  so  sorely.  When  the  Dominicans  had 
laid  before  the  city  magistrates  their 
petition  to  be  allowed  to  found  a  convent 
in  the  neighborhood,  they  had  been  given 
this  plot  of  ground  free  of  any  charge. 
The  podesta  had  been  amongst  the  fore- 
most to  agree  to  this;  for  he  was  glad  to 
be  able  to  help  the  friars,  particularly 
when  the  help  seemed  to  need  no  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  the  town's  interest.  The 
friars  had  taken  possession  of  the  barren 
ground  that  was  handed  over  to  them, 
and  had  built  their  convent,  and  lived  their 
lives  so  quietly  that  the  magistrates  had 
almost  forgotten  their  existence;  and 
certainly  no  one  would  have  thought  of 
their  supplying  the  funds  necessary  for 
the   completion   of   the    cathedral. 

Yet  this  was  the  idea  that  had  struck 
the  podesta.  He  was,  however,  a  good 
man,  and  he  did  not  want  to  molest  the 
friars;  so,  instead  of  laying  his  idea  before 
his  fellow-magistrates,  he  decided  to  go 
himself  and  find  out  how  much  they 
could  pay  for  what  had  been  given  to 
them  by  word  of  mouth  only,  and  that 
could  still  be  legally  claimed  by  the 
town. 

Brother  Simplicity,  the  gardener,  had 
been  well  named:  he  was  a  simple  soul, 
who  worked  out  his  salvation  watering  the 
garden  where  the  podesta  had  seen  the 
roses  blooming.  With  each  can  of  water 
Brother  Simplicity  said  a  "  Hail  Mary " ; 
and,  as  his  days  were  spent  in  walking 
backward  and  forward  between  the  well 
and  the  beautiful  flower-beds,  his  life 
was  practically  a  continual  prayer.  If 
he  ever  had  a  sin  to  confess,  it  was  a 
sin  of  pride  in  having  in  his  garden  such 
wondrously  fair  flowers. 

During  the  Office  when  his  roses  were 
clinging    round     the    Tabernacle,     or    at 
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Benediction  when  the  Sacred  Host  was 
surrounded  by  the  fragrant  blossoms,  it 
was  a  continual  distraction,  to  be  fought 
against  with  all  his  might,  that  it  was  he 
who  had  cultivated  the  roses;  that,  had 
it  not  been  for  his  care,  they  would  have 
been  'shorn  of  all  their  beauty.  And  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  was  not  alone  in 
his  admiration  of  the  roses;  for  when  he 
hung  them  in  garlands  round  the  image 
of  Our  Lady  that  Fra  Giovanni  had 
painted  out  in  the  cloister,  the  pictured 
face  surely  smiled  upon  the  humble 
gardener  in  thanks  for  the  beauty  and 
the  fragrance  of  his  offering. 

It  would  have  troubled  the  Brother 
terribly  had  he  known  what  the  sight  of 
his  roses  had  inspired  the  podesta  to  do; 
but  he  was  away  in  the  garden  as  usual, 
busy  with  his  watering-can,  when,  on  the 
day  after  his  evening  walk,  the  magistrate 
called  upon  the  prior;  and  the  Brother 
did  not  even  know  of  the  visit. 

The  prior  was  surprised  when  he  was 
called  to  the  parlor  to  see  the  podesta; 
but  as  soon  as  he  heard  what  had  brought 
the  magistrate  to  the  convent,  his  surprise 
was  turned  to  positive  dismay.  He  was 
nothing  of  a  diplomat,  and  he  saw  that 
the  town  of  Fiesole  was  justified  in  asking 
payment  for  the  land;  although,  having 
been  left  so  long  in  undisputed  possession 
of  it,  the  friars  had  believed  that  it  had 
been  given  to  them  by  the  town. 

"That  this  is  not  so,"  concluded  the 
prior,  "must  be  the  will  of  God,  and  He 
will  provide  for  us  as  He  sees  best.  We 
can  only  ask  you  to  accept  our  poor 
buildings,  such  as  they  are,  and  the 
garden  which  one  of  the  Brothers  has 
cultivated  on  the  barren  ground,  as 
payment  for  the  time  we  have  been 
occupying  this  place;  and  God  will  guide 
us  where  He  wishes'  us  to  found  a  new 
convent  instead  of  this  one." 

Now  it  was  the  podesta's  turn  to  be 
astonished.  He  had  no  thought  or  wish 
to  turn  the  Brothers  out.  They  were  much 
loved  by  the  people  in  the  town,  and  he 
himselfrespected  and  admired  them. 


"You  mean  to  say  that  you  would 
go  away?"  he  cried.  "Nay,  nay,  that  is 
the  furthest  from  our  desires!  We  mean 
that  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  have 
a  full  and  legal  possession  of  your  convent 
instead  of  holding  it  in  this  uncertain 
way.  If  we  could  only  afford  it,  we  should 
gladly  give  you  the  deed  as  a  gift. 
But,  alas — " 

"Indeed,  revered  podesta,"  interrupted 
the  prior,  "  we  would  gladly  pay  whatever 
was  fair,  if  only  we  had  it.  But  we  are 
poor;  our  rule  does  not  allow  us  to  keep' 
more  than  enough  for  our  daily  needs. 
And  if  the  town  is  so  poor  too,  perhaps 
you  will  be  able  to  sell,  to  some  one 
who  can  pay  for  it,  this  poor  convent 
which  we  have  toiled  to  erect,  and  the 
garden  which,  I  may  say,  Brother  Sim- 
plicity has  made." 

"  It  is  not  exactly  that  the  town  is 
poor,"  answered  the  podesta,  annoyed  at 
any  slur  being  cast  upon  his  management 
of  the  public  money.  "  But  we  must 
provide  a  picture  for  the  high  altar  in 
the  cathedral;  and,  unless  we  get  the 
price  of  it  from  you,  I  do  not  see  where 
it  is  to  come  from." 

"A  picture!"  cried  the  prior  in  a  tone 
of  relief.  "  Ah,  if  you  had  only  told  me 
at  once  that  you  wanted  a  picture,  you 
would  have  spared  me  much  pain!" 

And  he  went  on  to  tell  of  Fra  Giovanni, 
one  of  the  Brothers,  who  would  gladly 
paint  any  picture  that  the  podesta  might 
need.  But  a  picture  good  enough  to  place 
in  the  cathedral  was  not  a  thing  that 
everyone  could  paint,  and  the  magistrate 
smiled  to  himself  at  the  idea  of  such  a 
picture  being  produced  by  an  humble, 
unknown  Dominican  friar.  He  did  not  wish 
to  hurt  the  prior's  feelings,  however;  so 
he  asked  to  be  shown  something  that  the 
Brother  had  done,  that  he  might  be  able 
to  lay  before  his  fellow-magistrates  the 
scheme  suggested  by  the  prior. 

Fra  Giovanni  at  that  time  was  engaged 
in  decorating  the  walls  of  the  chapter- 
room,  and  the  prior  invited  his  guest  to 
come   with   him   and   see   the   work.     The 
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podesta  prided  himself  upon  his  knowledge 
of  art,  but  he  was  prepared  to  be  kindly 
tolerant  of  the  poor  friar's  efforts.  The 
painter  was  at  work  on  a  ladder;  and, 
without  giving  the  podesta  time  to  address 
him,  the  prior  bade  him  leave  his  painting 
and  come  down  to  where  they  stood. 

"Fra  Giovanni,"  he  said,  "this  is  the 
podesta  of  Fiesole.  He  has  come  to  ask 
for  a  picture  of  our  Blessed  Lady  to  hang 
over  the  high  altar  in  the  cathedral.  God 
is  giving  you  an  opportunity  of  making 
'  use  of  your  talerrt  for  His  glory  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  convent." 

Meanwhile  the  podesta  had  been  gazing 
spellbound  at  the  figures  that  had  sprung 
into  existence  under  the  brush  of  the 
young  friar.  He  had  thought  to  obtain 
from  Foligno  a  fine  picture  worthy  of  the 
building  it  was  to  adorn;  but  now,  seeing 
the  work  of  Fra  Giovanni,  he  began  to 
wonder  rather  whether  the  cathedral  would 
be  worthy  of  such  a  picture  as  he  would 
paint  for  it. 

"When  can  it  be  begun?"  he  asked 
eagerly.  "And  does  the  Brother  need  a 
model?" 

"  I  will  begin  as  soon  as  I  am  given 
the  canvas,"  replied  the  Brother.  "And 
my  model  is  not  of  this  world,"  he  added, 
raising  his  eyes  to  heaven. 

The  canvas  was  procured  without  delay ; 
and  Brother  Simplicity  was  told  to  leave 
his  garden,  so  as  to  help  Fra  Giovanni 
to  mix  his  colors,  and  so  forth.  No  one 
else  was  allowed  into  the  little  studio, 
where,  after  kneeling  long  in  prayer, 
begging  from  God  and  from  Our  Lady 
herself  inspiration  to  enable  him  to  paint 
a  picture  not  altogether  unworthy  of  her 
whom  it  was  to  represent,  .Fra  Giovanni 
seized  his  palette  and  brushes,  and  began 
to  paint  the  figure  that  faith  had  made 
known  to  his  inner  consciousness. 

When  the  darkness  began  to  gather 
in  the  evenings,  Brother  Simplicity  used 
to  escape  from  the  studio  to  water  his 
neglected  roses  as  best  he  could.  And 
when  the  other  Brothers  met  him  in  the 
corridors   and   questioned   him   about   the 


picture,  he  would  murmur:  "Angelico! 
Angelico!    It  is  an  angel  who  is  painting." 

At  last  Fra  Giovanni  went  to  the  prior 
and  told  him  that  the  picture  was  finished. 
On  hearing  this,  the  Brothers  gathered 
eagerly  round  the  door  of  the  little 
studio;  and  when  they  saw  the  figure 
of  Our  Lady,  they  all  knelt  down  and 
exclaimed:  ''Ave  Maria!''  And  then  they 
repeated  what  Brother  Simplicity  had  said 
to  them:  "Angelico!  Angelico!"  And  when 
the  podesta  was  summoned  to  view  the 
picture,  he,  too,  said  the  same  thing: 
"Angelico!    It  is  the  work  of  an  angel." 

The  magistrate  was  anxious  that  this 
work  of  art,  which  was  to  cost  the  town 
nothing  beyond  a  legal  ratification  of  what 
they  had  already  given,  should  be  placed 
without  delay  in  the  cathedral;  and  the 
public  officials,  with  the  clergy  and  people, 
came  to  the  convent,  in  order  that  Our 
Lady  might  be  duly  escorted  to  the  altar 
which  she  was  to  adorn.  Brother  Simplicity 
was  overjoyed  to  see  such  respect  paid  to 
the  Madonna  that  he  loved;  and  he  was 
proud  that  it  fell  to  him  to  show  all  these 
people  into  the  chapter-room,  where  the 
picture  was  reserved.  The  crowd  was  mute 
in  admiration  of  the  Heavenly  Queen,  who 
seemed  to  smile  upon  them  from  the 
canvas. 

But  all  at  once  arose  a  cry  of  dismay, 
followed  by  loud  and  angry  words.  In 
Our  Lady's  hand  there  was  a  rose — not  a 
pictured  image  of  the  flower,  but  a  fresh 
blossom  culled  in  the  garden,  on  whose 
petals  the  dew  still  quivered  like  diamonds. 
And  to  place  this  flower  in  Our  Lady's 
hand,  some  one  had  cut  a  hole  right 
through  the  picture.  Brother  Simplicity, 
thinking  to  do  honor  to  his  Queen,  had 
done  this  thing,  all  unconscious  of  the 
harm  that  he  was  working.  When  the 
people  heard  what  had  happened,  they 
were  indignant  and  would  have  fallen 
on  the  poor  Brother  and  beat  him  had 
not  the  artist  hastened  to  his  relief;  and, 
throwing  his  white  mantle  round  him, 
begged  for  his  forgiveness. 

At  the  sight  of  the  young  friar  the  people 
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took  up  the  cry  that  Simplicity  himself 
had    started : 

"Angelico!  Angelico!  We  will  let  the 
offender  go  unpunished,  for  we  can  refuse 
nothing  to  Fra  Angelico." 

And  so  did  Fra  Giovanni  get  for  himself 
a  new  name.  In  Florence,  where  he  was 
sent  to  decorate  the  convent  of  his  Order; 
at  Orvieto,  where  the  painting  of  the 
cathedral  was  confided  to  his  hands;  and 
even  in  Rome,  where  he  went  by  the  order 
of  Pope  Nicolas  V.,  who  wished  to  have 
one  of  the  chapels  of  the  Vatican  orna- 
mented by  him,  the  young  friar  was  known 
by  this  new  name — Fra  Angelico.  And 
it  is  by  Fra  Angelico  that  we  know  him 
to-day. 

The  people  of  Fiesole  would  not  wait 
to  let  the  hole  in  the  picture  be  mended. 
They  thought  that  at  any  time  the  artist 
could  go  from  his  convent  to  the  cathedral 
to  repair  the  Brother's  unintentional 
damage.  But  once  Fra  Angelico's  fame 
went  abroad,  all  his  time  was  taken  up 
far  away  from  Fiesole.  When  at  last  the 
painter  died,  an  humble  friar  still,  although 
the  Church  had  offered  him  her  honors, 
all  hope  of  having  the  picture  repaired 
'by  its  creator  was  at  an  end;  and  as  the 
podesta,  a  very  old  man  now,  was  still 
unwilling  to  let  any  other  brush  touch  his 
treasure,  he  took  from  his  official  cap  a 
splendid  emerald  that  had  been  given  to 
him  by  his  neighbor,  Cosimo  de'  Medici, 
and  had  the  jewel  fixed  to  the  canvas, 
so  that  the  hole  is  hidden.  And  from  this 
jewel  the  picture  received  the  name  by 
which  it  is  still  known — "  Our  Lady  of 
the  Emerald." 


Sandy  Joe. 


BY    MARY    T.     WAGGAMAN. 


Scientific  men  have  always  tried  to 
find  a  way  of  utilizing  spidejrs'  webs  for 
some  practical  purpose,  but  so  far  without 
marked  success.  Ignorant  people  use  the 
webs  to  stop  the  bleeding  of  a  wound ;  but 
this  is  unsafe,  because  of  the  quantity  of 
dirt  that  lodges  in  the  airy  filaments  and 
might  produce  blood  poisoning.  Spiders 
are  not  very  good  housekeepers  judged 
by  our  standards. 


VI. — PlNUHURST. 

Three  days  had  passed  since  the  beauti- 
ful lady  and  her  husband  had  stopped  at 
the  wintry  corner  where  Sandy  Joe  and 
Jackie  were  selling  papers.  On  this 
January  morning  Mr.  Philip  Harper  stood 
in  the  library  of  Pinehurst  Manor,  his 
anxious  eyes  fixed  upon  the  grey-haired 
doctor  who  was  drawing  on  his  gloves  to 
depart  after  a  somewhat  lengthy  visit' 
to   his   patient   upstairs. 

"  So  you  do  not  advise  the  Bermuda  trip, 
Doctor?"    asked  the  younger  gentleman. 

"At  present,  no,"  was  the  reply.  "  I 
do  not  think  it  will  be  of  benefit  to  your 
wife.  The  weather  is  uncertain:  you 
would  be  likely  to  encounter  storms  and— 
well,  altogether" — the  speaker  hesi^ted — 
"it  would  be  unwise." 

"Great  heaven!  Doctor,  don't — don't 
tell  me  you  find  her  worse!" 

"  I  don't  say  worse," — answered  Dr. 
Weston,  thoughtfully;  "but  somewhat 
weaker  than  when  she  was  here  last." 

"  It  is  that  confounded  jigging  and 
junketing  for  the  last  two  months,"  said 
Mr.  Harper,  irritably.  "She  went  into  it 
to  please  mother,  who  insisted  that  she 
needed  diversion  and  should  take  it." 

"And,  from  a  certain  viewpoint,  your 
mother  was  right,  —  yes  perfectly  right. 
To  a  woman  like  Mrs.  Harper,  the  social 
queendom  to  which  she  was  born  would 
seem  a  natural  and  fitting  diversion.  But 
evidently  it  has  not  worked.  Has  anything 
particular  occurred  to  rouse — recall  more 
vividly  her  sorrow — her  loss?" 

"  Nothing,"  answered  the  other  sadly, — 
"  that  is,  nothing  that  I  could  foresee.  We 
chanced  to  meet  two  little  beggars  as  we 
were  driving  to  the  depot  the  other  day. 
I  unluckily  stopped  to  buy  a  paper  from 
the  boy;  and  the  girl — a  pretty  little 
mite— caught  poor  Nell's  eye  and  set  her 
off  on  the  old  track.    She  counts  birthdays 
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still — our  baby's  birthdays, — and  some- 
thing about  this  little  ragamuffin  seemed 
to  strike  the  sore  spot  in  her  heart.  The 
child    was   just    about    seven    years    old." 

"  Seven ! "  repeated  Dr.  Weston.  "  Would 
her  —  your  child  have  been  that  age 
now?'' 

"It  has  been  five  years  since — since — 
it  happened,"  and  Philip  Harper's  voice 
shook.  "When  I  think  of  it.  Doctor,  I 
don't  wonder  at  poor  Nell.  It's  a  marvel 
she  is  alive  at  all.  I  should  never  have 
left  the  child  at  Larchmont,  but  Nell  was 
so  ill  herself  then  that  I  had  no  thought 
for  anything  else.  And  the  nurse — well, 
to  tell  the  truth,  the  nurse  never  was 
much  to  my  fancy;  but  she  had  been 
Nell's  maid  for  years,  and  seemed  devoted 
to  her  and  the  child — " 

"As  the  sequel  proved,"  observed  Dr. 
Weston,  gravely;  "though  at  the  time 
I  wondered — "  he  paused  suddenly  as  if 
fearing  to  awaken  agonizing  memories. 

"Why,  no  traces  of  either  were  found," 
said  Mr.  Harper,  continuing  the  Doctor's 
broken  sentence.  "  Doctor,  if  you  had 
seen  the  ruins  you  would  not  wonder. 
The  place  was  miles  from  a  fire  depart- 
ment,—  miles  from  anything,  in  fact; 
and  it  burned  like  tinder.  The  cursed 
seclusion  that  we  thought  made  it 
another  Paradise'  was  our  ruin.  I  don't 
suppose  it  was  intended  that  people 
should  be  so  happy,  so  blessed — "  the 
speaker's   voice  -broke. 

"There! — there!"  said  the  Doctor,  sym- 
pathetically. "  Don't  talk  about  it.  Harper. 
It's  one  of  the  things  that  a  man  can't 
talk  about,  I  know.  As  for  Mrs.  Harper, 
keep  her  as  quietly  cheerful  as  you  can. 
Plenty  of  books,  flowers,  music,  pleasant 
company.  Don't  let  her  think,  my  friend, — 
don't  let  her  think." 

And,  with  this  parting  advice,  Dr. 
W^eston  shook  Mr.  Harper's  hand  with  a 
grip  that  expressed  all  the  sympathy  he 
Qould  not  speak,  and  betook  himself  to 
the  fur-lined  sleigh  waiting  for  him  at 
the   pillared   portico  without. 

And,    with    the    Doctor's    final    charge 


still  echoing  rather  hopelessly  in  his  ears, 
Mr.  Harper  turned  from  the  great  library, 
with  its  shelves  of  books  that'  had  been 
gathered  by  three  generations,  its  portraits 
and  busts  of  long-gone  ancestors,  all  the 
state  and  splendor  that  betokened  the 
wealth  and  grandeur  of  an  old  family 
home,  and  ascended  the  wide  polished 
staircase  to  find  his  wife. 

She  was  in  a  broad,  spacious  room, 
furnished  with  richly  carved  mahogany. 
The  tall  four-poster  bed,  reaching  almost 
to  the  ceiling,  was  curtained  in  oldtime 
fashion  with  flowered  draperies;  a  big 
wood  fire  blazed  on  the  shining  andirons 
of  the  wide  hearth.  Over  the  high  mantel 
hung  the  life-sized  portrait  of  a  stately 
old  lady,  with  grey  hair  puffed  high 
upon  her  head,  and  bright  eyes  that  still 
seemed  tq  watch  keenly  over  all  that  was 
passing  in  her  late  domain.  Old  Madame 
Vallette  had  been  mistress  of  Pinehurst 
Manor  for  more  than  fifty  years;  and  at 
her  death  it  had  passed  to  her  heirs,  the 
Laments,  who  held  it  now.  The  old 
Madame  had  been  Mrs.  Harper's  god- 
mother; and  through  all  her  orphaned 
girlhood  Elinor  Leigh,  as  she  was  then 
called,  had  made  Pinehurst  her  home 
during  her  happy  vacations  from  the 
Convent  of  St.  Croix,  where  the  beautiful 
young  heiress  had  been  educated.  She 
had  been  married  to  Phil  Harper,  her 
guardian's  son,  in  the  big  drawing-room 
below.  "Marraine"  (she  had  always  given 
her  godmother  that  pretty  French  name) 
and  "  Marraine's "  home  and  people  had 
seemed  like  her  very  own.  And  though 
Aunt  Annette  was  mistress  of  Pinehurst 
now,  and  her  son  Louis  its  master,  Elinor 
loved  the  old  place  as  home  still. 

She  was,  seated  before  the  fire  this 
morning,  leaning  back  in  a  great  cushioned 
chair,  her  book  resting  idly  on  her  lap, 
her  eyes  closed.  As  her  husband  came  up 
behind  her  and  laid  a  caressing  hand 
lightly  on  both  cheeks,  she  looked  up  at 
him  with  a  faint  smile. 

"Well,  what  is  the  doctor's  fiat,  PhiP" 
she  asked.- 
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*'  Old  Weston  is  down  on  the  Bermuda 
trip  with  both  feet,  Nell;  says  we  are 
likely  to  have^storms  and  bad  weather, 
that  will  do  you  no  good.  He  thinks  you 
had  better  stay  here  with  Aunt  Annette 
and  rest.  You  find  it  pleasant  to  be  back 
in  the  old  camping  ground  again;  don't 
you,   Nell?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  hesitatingly, — 
"  yes,  I  think  I  do,  Phil.  I  was  so  happy 
here  as  a  girl  with  Marraine — dear  old 
Marraine,  who  was  so  good  to  me,  Phil, — 
so  good  to  us!  There  never  was  so  dear 
a  godmother  as  Marraine.  I  dreamed  of 
her  last  night.  I  suppose  it's  from  sleeping 
in  her  room.  But  it  was  such  a  vivid 
dream!  She  had  in  her  arms  our  baby — 
her  little  namesake, — -and  she  was  smiling 
and  holding  it  out  to  me.  And  —  and, 
O  Phil,  it  seemed  for  one  minute  real — 
so  real — I   nearly   died   with  joy!" 

"There! — there,  Nell  dear!"  soothed 
her  husband,  as  she  began  to  sob  and 
tremble.  "  You'll  have  to  get  out  of  this 
room,  out  of  this  house,  if  it  makes  you 
dream  like  that." 

"Oh,  no!  I'd  like  to  dream  it  again, — - 
to  dream  it  over  and  over  again,  Phil.  I 
was  so  happy  for  that  minute — that  one 
blessed  minute.  And  dear  old  Marraine's 
face  was  so  tender  and  pitying  and  sweet. 
She  loved  our  baby  so  much,  you  know, 
Phil;  and  had  left  it  everything — Pine- 
hurst  and  Everleigh,  and  everything  she 
owned.  She  said  you  might  lose  your 
money,  you  were  such  a  dear,  reckless, 
impulsive  fellow;  and  she  wanted  her 
little  namesake  to  be  safe  from  all  change 
or  want, — safe  as  if  it  were  indeed  her  own. 
Dear  old  Marraine!  I  don't  think  any 
one  loved  her  as  I  did.  Her  name  is 
scarcely  ever  mentioned  here  now." 

"Why  not?"  asked  Mr.  Harper,  gladly 
changing  the  conversation  to  a  lighter 
theme.    "They  owe  her  everything." 

"I  know  that's  it,  Phil.  They  had 
cjuarrelled.  Dear  old  Marraine  had  a  high 
spirit.  She  and  Louis  had  quarrelled. 
And  I  suppose  he  feels  guilty  about  it, 
now  that  he  has  all, — all  that  she  wanted 


to  leave  to  our  baby  girl.  I  am  glad  Louis 
lives  in  town  now,  and  doesn't  come 
home  often.  I  have  a  strange,  creepy 
feeling  whenever  he  comes  near  me,  as 
if  he  were  glad  —  glad  that  our  little 
baby  had  gone  and  left  him  heir  to  all 
Marraine  had." 

"  My  dear,  dear  Nell,  why  will  you  think 
of  such  harrowing  things?"  said  her 
husband,  desperately. 

"  Because  they  are  true, — you  know  they 
are  true,  Phil.  Louis  would  not  have  had 
anything  if  baby  had  lived.  Marraine  did 
not  want  him  to  have  anything." 

"Come,  come,  dearest!  We  have  sorrow 
enough  without  bringing  up  these  old 
family  quarrels.  Your  cousin  Louis,  I 
suppose,  had  his  side  of  the-  question,  too. 
An  old  woman  of  eighty,  is  apt  to  be 
unreasonable.  We  didn't  want  the  money, 
as  he  knew.  1  really  think  I  had  better 
take  you  back  with  me  to  B.  I  have  to 
be  there  at  a  directors'  meeting  this 
afternoon." 

"  I  can't  go  to-day,  Phil.  Aunt  Annette 
will  be  hurt,  I  know,  if  I  leave  so  soon. 
But  if  you  go,  Phil,  please  don't  forget 
the  little  newsboy — with  the  little  girl. 
Don't  forget  he  trusted  you  for  the  paper, 
Phil;  and  you  are  to  give  him  ten  dollars 
for  me,  to  get  that  poor  little  thing  a 
warm  coat  and  hood  and  shoes.  She  was 
so  pitifully  small  and  cold.  You  won't 
forget  them,  will  you,  dear?  I  shall  be 
broken-hearted  if  you  do,  Phil;  for  I 
can't  get  that  poor  little  baby  out  of  my 
mind  night  or  day.  Such  soft  brown  eyes 
she  had,  and  such  a  sweet,  wistful  little 
face!  And  only  a  ragged  red  shawl  to 
keep  her  warm  that  freezing  day.  O  Phil, 
you  won't  forget!" 

"Forget,  dearest?  No.  I'd  jacket  every 
little  beggar  on  the  block  to  ease  that 
tender  heart  of  yours,  as  you  well  know. 
I'll  look  up  the  young  ragamuffins  before 
I  sleep  to-night,  on  my  honor  as  a  Harper 
and  a  husband.  Contract  signed  and 
sealed."  He  bent  to  kiss  the  sweet  up- 
turned face.  "  Be  good  while  I  am  gone, — 
good  and  happy.     Here  comes  Corinne  to 
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help  you!"  as  a  pretty,  dark-eyed  girl 
entered  the  room. — "  I  am  leaving  Nell 
in  your  care,  Corinne.  Keep  things 
cheery  for  her  while  I  am  gone,  and 
I'll  bring  you  a  box  of  roses  to  match 
your  cheeks.  —  Good-bye  again,  sweet- 
heart! I'll  not  forget  your  little  beggars, 
so    be  at   peace." 

And,  with  another  kiss  on  his  wife's 
pale  cheek,  Phil  hurried  away. 

"  Oh,  isn't  he  the  nicest,  dearest,  finest 
fellow  in  the  world?"  said  Miss  Corinne, 
enthusiastically,  as  she  dropped  into  a 
low  chair  by  her  cousin's  side.  "  Well, 
dear,  if  I  should  have  the  luck  to  marry 
a  man  like  that,  I  wouldn't  care  if  the 
skies  fell.  Such  a  contrast  to  that  brother 
of  mine!  I  feel  like  shaking  Louis  every 
time  he  comes  into  the  house.  He  is 
so  grouchy  and  glum." 

"Oh,  is  he?"  said  Mrs.  Harper.  "I 
always  thought  he  was  most   polite." 

"Well,  I  suppose  he  is  to  you,  dear; 
but  it's  company  manners,  I  assure  you. 
He's  curt  and  cranky  enough  with  mamm.a 
and  me.  And  I  am  sure  I  can't  see  v/hy. 
He  has  everything  his  own  way  now. 
When  poor  old  Aunt  Lina  was  alive,  it 
was  different.  They  fairly  hated  each  other, 
as  we  all  know." 

"Oh,  no!  Don't  say  'hated,'  Corinne. 
Dear  old  Marraine  did  not  hate  any  one, 
I  am  sure." 

"  Well,  she  came  as  near  it  as  a  Christian 
could,"  laughed  Corinne.  "  But  that  is 
all  over  now,  and  why  Louis  should  still 
be  so  grouchy  I  can't  see.  I  don't  care 
for  myself,  but  it  nearly  breaks  poor 
mamma's  heart.  She  declares  he  is  hiding 
some  dreadful  illness  or  trouble  from 
her.  And  maybe  he  is,"  added  '  Miss 
Corinne,  with  a  shake  of  her  pretty^head. 
"  There  is  something  wrong  about  him, 
I    am    sure."  , 

And  while  the  young  lady  rattled'on  in 
her  gay,  frank  way,  that  made  her  the 
best  of  company  for  the  gentle  invalid, 
the  brother  Louis,  of  whom  she  had 
spoken,  stood  in  the  great  hall  below, 
talking  to  his  mother.    Mr.  Louis  Lamont, 


the  present  owner  of  Pinehurst  Manor, 
was  a  tall,  well-built  man,  with  a  face 
that  would  have  been  handsome  but 
for  a  queer  drop  of  the  eyes,  a  restless 
twitch  of  the  full  lips  that,  when  parted, 
showed  long  sharp  teeth  like  those  of 
a  wolf. 

"And  she — Nell — Mrs.  Harper — is  going 
to  stay?"  he  was  asking  his  mother,  who 
was  a  worn,  faded  likeness  of  her  pretty 
daughter  Corinne. 

"For  a  while,  Louis, — yes." 

He  muttered  a  wicked  word  under  his 
breath. 

"O  Louis!"  exclaimed  his  mother,  in 
horror.  "  Poor,  broken-hearted  Nell !  How 
can  you  feel  toward  her  like  this?  From 
what  Dr.  Weston  said,  she  won't  be 
with  any  of  us  very  long.  She  is  failing 
fast." 

"Bah!"  he  answered  roughly.  "All 
nonsense!  Phil  Harper  is  a  fool  over  his 
wife,  that's  all.  The  doctors  encourage  his 
folly,  but  it  gets  on  my  nerves.  I  never 
could  bear  to  see  sick  people  creeping 
around  the  house,  so  I'm  off  to  New  York. 
You  won't  see  me  again  until  Madam 
Harper  goes." 

And,  with  the  ugly  twitch  of  his  lips 
that  showed  his  sharp  teeth  beneath,  the 
master  of  Pinehurst  was  gone. 

( To  be  continued.  ) 


The  Highest  Village  in  Europe. 


A  village  of  four  families,  which  include 
twenty-six  persons,  is  known  as  "  the 
highest  village  in  Europe."  It  is  situated 
2047  metres  above  sea  level  in  the  Canton 
Wallis,  Switzerland,  and  has  the  great 
peak  of  Monte  Rosa  for  a  neighbor.  The 
village  consists  of  a  small  group  of  tiny 
wooden  cottages  on  a  bleak  mountainside. 
There  is  no  sign  of  vegetation  to  be  seen, 
and  the  landscape  is  just  a  background 
of  snow  and  ice  covered  peaks.  The  very 
strangest  thing  about  this  lofty  village 
is  the  fact  that  its  inhabitants  seem  quite 
happy,  and  doubtless  they  are. 
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— The  late  M.  Eugene  Corneille,  a  journalist 
on  the  staff  of  the  Bernay  Indipendant,  was  the 
last  male  descendant  of  "the  great  Corneille." 
The  family  has  been  prominent  in  Normandy 
for  almost  three  centuries,  and  every  generation 
produced   literary  men. 

— "The  Priests  of  Mary,"  adapted  from  the 
first  French  editipn  by  the  Rev.  T.  McGeoy, 
P.  P.  (Dublin:  Browne  &  Nolan),  is  a  pamphlet 
of  eighty  pages  dealing  with  the  statutes, 
interior  life,  and  apostleship  of  the  "Priests  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  our  Hearts."  The  little  work 
is  intended,  of  course,  for  the  clergy,  and  few 
priests  will  read  it  through  without  deriving 
benefit  from  one  or  the  other  of  its  interesting 
pages. 

—In  the  death  of  the  ^ev.  John  Ming,  S.  J.' 
the  Church  has  lost  an  able  and  devoted 
champion,  one  whose  services  were  all  the 
more  valuable  on  account  of  being  especially 
needed.  Besides  numerous  important  miscel- 
laneous contributions  to  Catholic  periodicals, 
every  one  of  which  was  both  timely  and  useful, 
he  was  the  author  of  three  books  which  deserve 
a  place  in  every  collection  worthy  to  be  called 
a  library — "Data  of  Modern  Ethics  Examined," 
"The  Characteristics  and  the  Religion  of  Modern 
Socialism,"  and  "The  Morality  of  Modern 
Socialism."  These  are  eminently  standard 
works  —  solid,  thorough,  and  authoritative. 
R.  I.  P. 

—That  "A  Village  of  Vagabonds,"  by  F. 
Berkely  Smith  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.),  will 
be  described  by  the  average  non-Catholic 
reviewer  as  a  charming  story,  a  fascinating 
collection  of  character-studies  and  romantic 
incidents,  fresh  and  bright  with  genial  humor 
and  lovable  sentiment,  is  quite  conceivable.  It 
is  also  conceivable  that  such  a  reviewer  may 
tax  with  supersensitiveness  and  hypercriticism 
the  Catholic  librarian  who  will  bar  the  book's 
appearance  upon  his  shelves.  Yet  the  librarian 
will  be  absolutely  right,  notwithstanding.  There 
is  in  the  volume  an  atmosphere  of  unconvention- 
ality,  of  easy  tolerance  for  sexual  criminality,  of 
bohemianism  in  its  looser  characteristics,  that 
will  not  commend  it  to  people  in  whom  religion 
is  a  vital  element.  As  for  Catholics  in  particular, 
the  village  priest  in  the  book  will  hardly  satisfy 
them.     He  is  primarily  a  hunter,  or  sportsman, 

I  a  good  natural  man,  a  hero  if  you  will;  but  his 
priesthood  sits  lightly  upon  him,  and  there  is  a 
C(.nspicuous  lack  of  the  supernatural  atmosphere 
in  both  his  sayings  and  doings  Incidentally, 
we  may  remark  that  even  in  an  out-of-the-way 


Norman  village,  the  curS's  dress  while  saying 
Mass  is  not  confined  to  his  cassock.  The  book 
is  so  well-intentioned  and  so  attractively  pro- 
duced that  we  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  give 
it  unqualified  approval. 

— "Manual  of  Debate,"  by  Ralph  W.  Thomas, 
A.  M.  (American  Book  Co.),  is  a  practical  hand- 
book for  the  beginner  in  a  favorite  exercise  of 
Americans,  young  and  old.  As  a  drill-book, 
it  will  prove  of  genuine  utility  to  youthful 
students  of  argumentation,  and  it  is  not  without 
interest  for  the  general  reader. 

— Unhke  the  Life  of  Cardinal  Manning  by 
Mr.  Purcell,  the  new  biography  of  Cardinal 
Vaughan,  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Snead-Cox,  is  a  work 
calculated  to  edify  all  but  the  most  narrow- 
minded  readers.  It  is  remarkable  how  sym- 
pathetically this  work  is  being  reviewed  by  the 
leading  secular  journals  of  England.  One  non- 
Catholic  critic,  referring  to  the  Cardinal's 
asceticism,  says  that  "he  ran  to  meet  his 
sacrifices." 

— "The  Year  Book  of  the  United  States 
Brewers'  Association"  for  1910  is  a  substantial 
volume  of  300  pages.  It  is  primarily  a  study  of 
the  workings  of  "Local  Option,"  particularly  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Massachusetts. 
Naturally,  the  viewpoint  from  wliich  the  various 
articles  are  written  is  widely  different  from  that 
which  furnishes  the  contents  of  the  "Anti- 
Saloon  Year  Book"  ;  but  perhaps  an  impartial 
mind  may  benefit  by  correcting  the  optimism 
of  the  latter  work  by  the  pessimism  of  the 
former,  or  vice  versa.  , 

— J.  E.  Fries  has  translated  from  the  Swedish, 
and  the  Open  Court  Co.  have  published  in  a 
i6mo  of  200  pages,  Gustaf  Bjorklund's  "Death 
and  Resurrection,  from  the  Point  of  View  of 
the  Cell-Theory."  It  is  a  scientific  treatise, 
aiming  at  showing  that  death  is  not  a  finality, 
and  that  the  purpose  of  life  is  not  limited  to 
the  span  of  our  days  between  the  cradle  and  the 
grave.  A  number  of  positions  taken  by  the 
author  are  quite  untenable  on  Catholic  principles; 
but  it  is  interesting  to  note  his  insistence,  as 
against  materialists,  that  life  is  not  a  quality 
in  matter  or  physical  force,  but  must  be  of 
immaterial  origin  and  substance. 

— The  policy  of  the  editor  of  the  religious 
department  of  the  Literary  Digest  would  seem 
to  be  alternately  to  offend  and  to  please  his 
CathoHc  readers;  in  other  words,  to  publish 
something    against    them   in    one   issue    and   in 
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the  next  something  in  their  favor.  We  have 
noticed  many  times,  however,  that  misstatements 
are  not  fully  corrected  and  false  accusations 
only  half  withdrawn,  the  evident  object  being 
not  to  offend  ultra-Protestants  too  much  while 
placating  Catholics  a  little.  We  are  so  accus- 
tomed to  injustice  that  any  sort  of  reparation 
seems  to  have  the  effect  intended  by  those 
offering  it.  Such  should  not  be  the  case;  and 
the  Literary  Digest  should  know  that  the  more 
honest  and  honorable  course  would  be  to 
investigate  anti-CathoHc  reports  before  giving 
them  publicity,  instead  of  pubUshing  them 
and  afterward  making  inadequate  apologies. 
Reparation  of  this  kind,  often  repeated,  is 
simply  adding  insult  to  injury.  We  had  hoped 
that  America,  which  has  some  of  the  best 
features  of  the  Literary  Digest  and  many  excel- 
lent ones  of  its  own,  would  replace  this  half- 
secular,  half  -  sectarian  journal  in  all  Catholic 
homes;  but  we  regret  to  say  that  as  yet  the 
substitution  has  not  been  general.  Of  course, 
no  one  would  be  justified  in  demanding  that  a 
useful  periodical  be  withdrawn  from  Catholic 
reading-rooms  on  account  of  occasional  false 
accusations  against  the  Church  or  its  members, 
but  every  patron  has  the  right  to  insist  that 
the  best  Catholic  journals  of  like  ability  and 
scope  also  have  place  on  the  tables. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading, 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  rootn  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  hooks  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Astronomical  Essays."    Rev.  George  V.  Leahy, 

■  S.  T.  L.     $1. 
'Cardinal    Mercier's   Conferences."     $1.50. 
•  Sunlight  and  Shadow."    P.  M.  Northcote.      $1. 
"The   Beginnings  of   the  Temporal  Sovereignty 

of   the   Popes,    A.    D.    754-1073."      Mgr.    L. 

l)uchesne,   CD.     $2. 
"A  Compendium    of  Catechetical    Instruction." 

Vols.   I.  and   II.     $4.50. 
"A  Private  Retreat  for  Religious."     Rev.   Peter 

Geiermann,   C.  SvS.  R.      $1.50. 
"Life's    Little     Day."     D.   J.  Scannell  O'Neill. 

25  cts. 


"So  as   by   Fire."     Jean  Connor.     $1.25. 
"Brownie  and  I."     Richard  Aumerle.    85  cts. 
"Tho    Formation    of   Character."     Rev.    Ernest 

Hull,  S.  J.      15  cts. 
"A  Bunch  of  Girls."    "Shan."    50  cts. 
"The  First  Great  Canadian."  Charles  B.  Reed.  $2. 
"History    of    the    Society    of    Jesus    in    North 

America."     Thomas   Hughes,   S.   J.     Docu- 
ments:   Vol.   I.,  Part  II.     $4.50. 
"Buds   and    Blossoms."     Rt.    Rev.    Charles    H 

Colton,    D.    D.     $1.25. 
"The  Christ  Child."    M,  C.  OUvia  Keiley.  75  cts. 
"The  Sacrament  of   Duty."     The   Rev.   Joseph 

McSorley,  C.  S.  P.    $1.08. 
"The  Light  of  His  Countenance."  Jerome  Harte. 

fi.25. 
"Froru     Geneva     to     Rome     via     Canterbury." 

Viator.     45    cts. 
"Makers  of   Modern   Medicine."     James   Walsh, 

M.   D.,  Ph.   D.,  LL.   D.     $2. 
"Practical  Hints  on  Education."     Elise  Flury. 

75  cts. 
"The    Romance    of    the    Silver    Shoon."      Rev. 

David   Bearne,   S.   J.     85  cts. 
"The  Spirit  of  the  Dominican  Order."     Mother 

Frances  Raphael,  O.  S.  D.     $1. 
"St.  Bridget  of  Sweden."    Francesca  M.  Steele. 

75  cts. 
"Heroes  of  Faith."     80  ctS. 
"Bilbe  Stories  Told  to  Toddles."     90  cts. 
"The    Childhood    of    Christ    According    to    the 

Canonical  Gospels."    Rev.  A.  Durand,  S.  J. 

$1.50. 
"The  Fruits  of  Devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart." 

Rev.    William   Graham.      75  cts. 
"The  Marrying  of  Brian."    Alice  Dease.    50  cts. 
"A  Year's  Sermons."      $1.50. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them,  that  are  in  hands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Joseph  Vogt,  of  the  diocese  of  Pitts- 
burg; and  Rev.  Edward  McGinley,  archdiocese 
of  New  York. 

Sister  M.  Martina,  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Mr.  Robert  Scott,  Mr.  Samuel  Butler,  Mr. 
Joseph  Repple,  Mrs.  Margaret  Hayes,  Mr.  John 
Huisbauer,  Mrs.  James  Smith,  Jr.,  Mr.  Joseph 
Mares,  Mrs.  Mary  Cavanaugh,  Mr.  John  Welby, 
Mrs.  Martha  Furlong,  Mr.  William  Wintz,  Jr., 
Mr.  John  McGoldrick,  Mr.  George  Schuhmann, 
and  Mr.  J.  T.  Long. 

Eternal  rest  give  to  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they  rest 
in  peace!    (300  days'  induK) 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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On  the  Feast  of  Santiago  de  Compostela. 


BY    THOMAS    WALSH. 


tradition 


HAT  Saint  George  has  been 
to  the  Norman  EngHsh,  San- 
tiago has  been  to  Spain.  As 
even  more  than  a  beautiful 
of  chivalry  and  piety,  the 
Spanish  patron  eclipses  the  English  in 
the  possession  of  one  of  the  most  splendid 
shrines  in  Christendom,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  a  great  literature  and  school  of 
art.  Santiago,  or  Saint  James  the  Greater, 
the  son  of  Zebedee,  was  put  to  death 
under  Herod  Agrippa,  A.  D.  44.  According 
to  old  Spanish  tradition,  he  had  preached 
the  Gospel  throughout  northern  Spain; 
and  still  another  pious  tradition  relates 
how  his  relics  were  miraculously  trans- 
lated over  the  seas  to  the  niountainous 
regions  of  Galicia. 

Early  in  the  ninth  century  these  relics 
were  discovered  at  the  spot  now  venerated 
for  centuries  as  Santiago  de  Compostela, 
a  name  said  to  be  derived  from  the  stars 
{campus  stellce)  which  denoted  the  presence 
of  the  tomb  on  the  lonely  Mount  Pedroso. 
Throughout  the  eleventh,  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  this  remote  and  beau- 
tiful region  beheld  so  vast  and  steady  a 
stream  of  pilgrims  drawn  to  the  shrine 
of  the  Apostle  by  the  fame  of  its  sanctity 
and  miracles,  that  the  Spaniards  have 
named  the  phenomenon  known  to  us  as 
the  Milky  Way,  El  C amino  de  Santiago; 
or,  The  Road   to  Compostela. 

Amid  its  Galician  mountains,  Santiago 


enjoyed  comparative  immunity  from  the 
wars  which  convulsed  the  greater  part  of 
the  Peninsula.  This,  together  with  its 
possession  of  the  tomb  of  one  of  the 
Apostles,  soon  gave  it  an  importance  that 
rivalled  the  primatial  See  of  Toledo 
itself.  When  the  belief  gained  general 
acceptance  that  the  Apostle  had  several 
times  appeared  in  glittering  armor  and 
led  the  Christian  hosts  to  victory,  the 
shrine  at  Santiago  de  Compostela  became 
a  sort  of  national  palladium,  and  his 
name   the  battle-cry  of  the  Spanish  race. 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  that  the  vast  concourse  01  its 
pilgrimages  began  to  decline.  The  pilgrims 
of  to-day,  while  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  their  number  since  the  recovery 
a  few  years  ago  of  the  relics  which  were 
lost,  after  being  hidden  away  at  the  time 
of  the  raid  of  the  Admiral  Francis  Drake 
on  Corunna,  make  as  yet  but  a  small  tide 
through  the  vast  and  superb  churches, 
monasteries,  and  hospitals  on  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Pedroso. 

The  literatures  of  Spain,  France,  and 
England  are  rich  with  the  memories  of 
ages  when  countless  pilgrims  of  every 
clime  knelt  in  these  crypts ;  when  a  special 
order  of  knighthood  protected  their  passage 
over  the  mountains  and  plains;  when  the 
whole  world  sent  tribute;  and  when  on 
the  pilgrim  rolls  were  such  names  as  Saint 
Francis  of  Assisi,  Saint  Brigid  of  Kildare, 
an  Isabel  of  Portugal,  an  Empress  Mathilda, 
and  a  Catherine  of  Aragon. 

It  was  considered  a  blessed  thing  to 
die  on  the  road  to  or  from  Santiago ;  hence 
perhaps     the    proverbial    cheerfulness    of 
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these  wearers  of  the  cockleshell.  Purchas 
bears  witness  in  his  fourteenth-century 
guide-book  to  the  popularity  of  this 
pilgrimage  among  Englishmen,  in  "  The 
Way  from  the  Lond  of  Engelond  unto 
Sent  Jamez  in  Galiz." 

The  ode  "On  the  Feast  of  Santiago  de 
Compostela,"  which  is  here  for  the  first 
time  rendered  into  English,  is  considered 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Spanish  poetry. 
Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  on  account  of  the 
splendid  period  in  which  he  lived  (1527- 
159 1 ),  as  well  as  through  his  intimacy 
with  all  the  learning  of  the  palmiest 
days  of  the  University  of  Salamanca,  was 
supremely  fitted  to  sing  this  great  classic 
hymn  to  the  patron  saint  of  Spain. 

The  poets  of  Salamanca  form  a  brilliant 
school  of  letters,  which  the  best  Spanish 
critics,  following  the  lead  of  the  eminent 
Menendez  y  Pelayo,  are  now  restoring  to 
its  full  measure  of  influence,  to  ofi"set  the 
extravagance  and  other  abuses  of  later 
schools  of  poetry.  Among  these  models 
there  is  none  that  has  been  so  lauded  as 
Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  the  glory  of  the 
Augustinian  Order  in  the  golden  age  of 
the  University.  It  is  unfortunate  that  our 
own  land  should  have  so  few,  if  any, 
classic  models  to  which  the  more  or  less 
incoherent  singers  of  to-day  might  be 
directed  as  a  corrective.  A  foreign  litera- 
ture, however,  may  supply  a  touchstone 
of  criticism.  Should  the  humanistic  poets 
of  Spain  be  drawn  upon  for  purposes  of 
contrast,  it  will  not  be  the  first  time, 
since  the  age  when  the  Elizabethan  poets 
ransacked  their  poems,  that  their  ennobling 
influence  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
our  language  and  our  art: 

ON    THE    FEAST    OF    S.^NTIAGO    DE    COMPOSTELA. 

Could  song  but  equal  my  desire, 

Like  Orpheus,   should   I   with  heavenly  plaint 

Move  rock  and  grove,  and   tame  the  ire 
Of  beast  and  savage  made  acquaint 
With  Zebedeus,  Compostela's  saint. 

Then  should  his  doughty  deeds  be  known 
Upon  my  chant  in  triumph  on  the  blast, 

Rehearsing  how   through  him  alone 

The  Moslem  yoke  from'  Spain  was  cast, 
The  desjiot  crushed  and  driven  forth  at  last; 


Till   that  star-guided   bark  of  joy 

And  heavenly  worth  resplendent,  which  of  yore 
His  reliquary  did  convoy, 

In  song  should  rival  evermore 

The  Ark  of  Cairo's  and  of  Scythia's  shore. 

Yea,   thee  a  tyrant's  wrath  consigned 
Unto  the  bloody  sword  in  full  despite 

Of  God  and  man;    for  thee  was  twined 
The  first  of  crowns  predestined,   bright, 
And  consecrated   for   thy   brows  of  light. 

That  faith  the  Christ's  own  accents  taught 
Thine  ear,   thy  spirit  ardently  embraced; 

Scarce  were  thy  lips  in  rapture   brought 
Unto  His  chalice,  when   He  traced 
His  way   to  heaven  again,   from   thee  effaced 

Not  long,  not  long  endures  apart 

Such  lover  from  his  true-beloved's  face; 

Death's  terrors  to  the  faithful  heart 
Are  naught,  if  thus  the  way  retrace 
To  its  supreme  companionship  of  grace. 

So  doth  a  faithful  servitor 

Who  finds,  at  midmost  of  the  day,  complete 

The  task  he  was  commissioned  for, 
Return  with  glad,  unlagging  feet 
Afar  his  master's  new  commands  to  meet. 

Thus  on  the  favoring  breezes  drawn 

From  deep  -?igean  toward  Atlantic   tide, 

From  where  in  early  Christian  dawn 
The   martyr-founders  bled  and  died, — 
Again    for   Christ    thou    turnst    with    mainsai! 
wide. 

From  where  the  hand  accursed  clave 

Thy    sacred    throat,    now    onward,    ransomed 
soul. 

Where  Peace  outspreads  a  blessed  wave 
With  crests  of  silver  light   to  roll 
Thee  joyous  to  thy  long-awaited  goal, — 

To  Spain,   thy   well-beloved  land 

(How  just  an  ending  to  thy  mission  clear!), 
Thou   waftst   thy   relics  toward   the   strand 

To  light  Galicia's  regions  drear. 

Where  scarce  the  noons  without  a  cloud 
aj)i)ear. 

Athwart  the  furrowed  seas  thy  barge 

With  precious  burden  cleaves  upon  its  way, 

Whilst   .Nereids  from  their  crystal  marge 
ITnnumbered  lift   their  breasts  of  spray, 
h.x\d     wondering     gaze     from     their     cerulean 
play. 

And  one,   whose  snowy  arm  entwines 

And  draws  the  gleaming  prow  along  the  foam, 

Unto  her  farmost  comrades  signs 
To  gather  round   thy   halidom 
And  speed  thee  onward   to  thy  chosen  home. 
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The   far   ^Kgean  islands  passed, 

Through  tides   Ionian  it  fares;    and  now 

SiciHan  Marsdla  cast 

Behind,  from  Corsica  the  prow 

Turns  buffeting  our  wilder  seas  to  plough. 

Blow  on,  ye  hearty  sea-winds, — blow! 

Constra.in  the  holy  sail,   and  heave   the  stern 

On  blustry   shoulders  through   the  flow 
Where  Calpe's  pillar  marks  earth's  bourn 
With  Abyla's,  and  chartless  seas  return! 

And   thou,    C)  land  of  Spain,   secure 

Though  ills  and  bondage  still  on  thee  await,— 

Forth,  in  belief  and  ardor  pure. 
And  throng  by  every  ocean  gate. 
And  hail  the  guardian  patron  of  thy  state! — 

Thy  guardian,  when  unnumbered  hosts 
Shall  storm  thy  royal  sceptre  and  domain. 

When  surging  o'er  thy  rugged  coasts 
Shall  dash  the  tides  of  blood  amain. 
And  all  thy  vales  in  anguishing  complain. 

Hark,  where  from  out  the  south  a  cry 

Of  dolor  rings!    The  Berber  fleets  are  black 

Against   the  sea-line  and   the  sky; 
The  ofiing  seethes  beneath  the  rack; 
Their  cohorts  blaze  along  the  sandy  track. 

In  one  accord  their  prows  are  set 

Against  thee  on  the  wind;    with  clamor  dread 

Hallooing  to  the  skies,   they  fret 

The  churning  main,   their  oars  outspread. 
As  ocean   trembles   to  its  deepest   bed. 

Whilst  shaking  forth  her  venomed   mane 
Of  serpents,   dread   Megaera  hies   before 

The  Moslem   vanguard  into  Spain, 

With  death  and  rai)ine,   and   the  roar 
Of  conflagration,   and   the  clash  of  war. 

Ve  heavens,   upon  whose   mercy  Spain 

Is  clamorous   now   across   the   clouds   of   woe. 

If  ever  she   was  dear,   O  deign 

To  shield  her  from   the  cruel   blow. 

Nor  see  her  piteous  forehead   bent   so  low! 

But  no!    Inevitable  doom 

Is  written  on  the  adamant  of  Fate; 

The  kingship  of  the  Goths  in  gloom 

Goes  down!    Beneath   the  hoofs  of  hate 
Spain — the   beloved   Spain — lies  desolate! 

What   flood  is  that   which,  leajnng,   breaks 
Its  feeble  banks  and  hurls  itself  amain, 

With  voice  of  horror  as  it  makes 

Swift  conquest  of  the  fields  and  plain. 

Nor  height  can  stay,  nor  desert  sand  can  drain? 

Nay,  cease   with   weeping  and  complaint! 

Again  with  ho])e  the  Spanish  breast  expands; 

For  lo,  her  great  Apostle-Saint 

From  htaveri  is  come!    Like  Mars,  he  stands 
And  lifts  the  standard  in  anointed  hands. 


Behold  him  shimmering  in  steel 

And  panoply  of  noon, — a   mystic  knight 

Whose  flaming  falchion  comes  to  deal 
Adown  the  vanguard  of  the  fight 
The  path  of  death,  disheartenment,  and  flight! 

O'ertaken  with  a  sudden  dread. 

The  Moor,   despite  his  unbelief,  can   bear 

No  more  the  radiance  on  him  shed; 
For  all  the  boasting  of  his  air, 
He  turns  in  rout  before  the  glory   there. 

Away,  if  thou  hast  power,^away. 

Whilst    yet    retreat    the    seas   and    mountains 
hold! 

Drink  of  the   bitter  cup  to-day 

Thou  heldst  to  Spain's  pale  lips  of  old. 
With  equal  measure  of  despair  untold. 

A  lion  ravenous,  he  springs 

Upon  them  with  his  dripping  hand  and  glaive. 

Along   the   panic  fields  he  flings 

Them   backward  on  a   bloody   wave. 
And   heaps   the   earth   with   Moslem   lord   and 
slave. 

Thou  glory!    Boast  of  all  our  race! 

Celestial  paladin!    Unfailing  guard! 
Behold  how  in  the  dust,   the  face 

Of  boastful  Africa  is  hard, — 

His    onslaught    turned,    his    step    triumphant 
barred ! 

By  tliy  fair  gauntlet  snatched  at  last 

I""rom   anguishing    and    taunt;     from    out    the 
chain 

Of  paynim  domination   passed, — 

Through  thee  our  brows  without  a  stain 
We  lift   to   morn,   and  glory's  heights  regain. 

Unvanquished  ever  was  that  sword; 

Would  now  it  knew  the  valor  of  thy  hand, — 

Would  now  such  lightning  flashes  poured 
From  off  the  point  of  every  bfand 
Thy  holy  knighthood  draws  to  save  the  land 

Thy  prowess  is  the  breath  of  Fame, 

Resounding  through  the  reach  of  earth,  divine 

And  none,  however  poor  his  name, 
However  far  his  skies  may  shine, 
But  throngs  the  highway  leading  to  thy  shrine. 

Along  its  cloudy  ridge  sublime 

They  toil  in  pilgrim  caravans,  and  sing, 

And  kiss  thy  threshold  'neath  the  chime, — 
The  Frank,  the  Greek  their  tribute  bring,— 
The  swart  Levantine  and  the  Boreal  king. 


The  study  of  proverbs  may  be  more 
instructive  and  comprehensive  than  the 
most  elaborate  scheme  of  philosophy. 

— Spalding. 
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The  Flaw  in  the  Title. 

BY    ANNA    T.   SADURR. 

XXIX. 

PURELY  accidental  was  that  meeting 
of  Angela  and  Watkin;  though,  had 
there  been  any  one  sufficiently  interested 
to  observe,  appearances  were  quite  to  the 
contrary.  Angela  chanced  to  be  walking 
past  the  entrance  to  Maiden  lyane.  Her 
head  was  high  in  air;  the  old  hunted, 
furtive  expression  had  been  replaced  by  a 
new  one.  The  aspect  of  the  face  was  now 
almost  genial.  For'  one  thing,  her  long  and 
weary  quest  was  over,  and  she  was 
radiantly  happy  at  the  thought  of  a  future 
which  was  to  dawn  for  her, — or,  at  least, 
for  that  other.  She  scarcely  heeded  the 
rush  and  roar  of  the  city,  which  at  that 
point  was  concentrated.  Her  thoughts 
made  for  her  a  solitude  in  which  she  abode. 

When  she  happened  to  see  John  Watkin 
coming,  she  stood"  still  to  greet  him. 

"Well,  my  friend,"  she  exclaimed,  "how 
are  you,  the  kindest,  dearest  man  in  all 
the  world!" 

Watkin  drew  in  his  breath  sharply. 
He  knew  to  what  she  was  alluding,  but 
the  words  moved  him  strangely. 

"  If  only  it  were  true, — true,  I  mean, 
as  regards  you!"  he  said,  pausing  as  if  to 
cross  the  street,  and  with  an  instinctive 
desire  to  reach  the  comparative  quietude 
of  City  Hall  Park,  where,  at  least,  one 
could  hear  and  be  heard  without  undue 
straining  of  the  senses.  "  It  is  quieter 
over  there,"  he  suggested,  indicating  the 
square  by  a  wave  of  the  hand. 

"Yes,"  said  Angela.  "And,  downtown, 
quiet  is  a  priceless  boon." 

"  But  perhaps,"  John  ventured,  "  you 
are  not  going  in  that  direction?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  said  Angela.  "I  thought 
of  passing  through  there  to  Broadway. 
What   is    yoyr   way?" 

"  My  way  is  yours,"  declared  Watkin, 
bluntly,—"  unless  you  forbid  me  to  walk 
along  with  you." 


"  And  that  I  shall  never  do,"  answered 
the  singular  woman,  energetically. 

"I  hope  not,"  said  Watkin.  "And  I 
have  other  hopes  concerning  you,  which 
I  have  not  the  courage  to  put  into  words." 

"My  John  Watkin  lacking  courage!" 
said  Angela,  in  her  most  caressing  tones. 
"Oh,  that  is  not  true!  I  feel  in  my  heart 
that  you  are  as  brave  as  you  are  good 
and  sensible." 

"There's  one  thing,  at  all  events,"  said 
the  man,  looking  straight  before  him, 
"that  I'm  not  brave  about." 

"  You  love  to  underrate  yourself,  do 
you  not?"  smiled  Angela.  "And  it  is 
not  the  common  fault  of  your  nation." 

There  was  something  in  John  Watkin's 
manner  that  morning  that  put  the  woman 
on  her  guard.  But  she  was  not  indisposed 
to  let  him  talk  freely,  and  to  express 
whatever  was  in  his  mind.  She  could 
easily  have  stopped  the  flow  of  his 
eloquence  and  sent  him  back  to  his  office 
with  the  mute  consciousness  of  failure. 
But   she   was    otherwise   minded. 

"Tell  me,"  she  said,  "what  it  is  that 
you  have  on  your  mind.  I  am  one,  you 
know,  to   whom    you    can   speak    freely." 

"I  wanted  to  tell  you,"  blurted  out 
honest,  straightforward  Watkin,  who  knew 
that  at  that  moment  he  was  as  wax  in 
the  other's  hand,  "  how  lonely  I  have  been 
since  I  saw  you  last." 

"  Ivonely,"  she  repeated,  looking  around 
her, — "in   the  heart  of  this   big   city?" 

"Yes;    lonely,  I  mean,  for  you." 

"Lonely  for  me?"  repeated  Angela, 
giving  to  every  word  a  peculiar  emphasis. 
"O  my  friend,  how  good  of  you!" 

"So  that  is  why,"  added  Watkin,  "if 
all  that  you  said  just  now  were  true,  it 
would  make  me  very  happy." 

"Be  happy,  then,"  said  Angela,  so 
softly  that  the  words  scarcely  reached 
his  ears;    "for  I  have  spoken  the  truth." 

Watkin  wondered,  as  he  turned  and 
studied  Angela,  what  it  was  that  made 
her  look  so  young  that  day.  Was  it,  he 
queried,  some  bonnet  or  dress,,  some  trick 
of  feminine  attire?    There  was  a  new  note 
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in  her  voice,  too,  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand, but  which  thrilled  him  as  it  had 
never  done  before. 

"Do  you  not  think,"  Angela  continued, 
"  that  I  have  learned  to  value  your  friend- 
ship, to  appreciate  you, — yes,  and  to  long 
at  times  for  your  presence,  that  T  might 
talk  things  over  with  you?" 

"Then  why,  in  heaven's  name,  do  you 
not  let  me  see  you?"  cried  Watkin.  "Is 
there  no  way  that  I  can  call  upon  you 
sometimes?"  / 

Angela  laid  a  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"  As  matters  are,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  receive  masculine  visitors." 

They  had  now  reached  the  very  centre 
of  that  broad  gravelled  square,  with  the 
humming,  noisy  city  at  some  distance 
on  both  sides  of  them;  so  that,  save  for 
occasional  passers-by,  they  were  quite 
alone,  and  free  to  talk  undisturbed. 
Watkin,  profiting  by  the  circumstance, 
came  to  a  standstill,  as  did  necessarily 
his  companion. 

"Angela,"  he  said  impulsively,  and  it 
gave  him  a  curious  sensation  of  pleasure 
to  have  ventured  so  far  as  to  pronounce 
her  name;  nor  did  she  resent  it,  but 
merely  looked  smilingly  at  him  with  her 
bright  eyes,  which  were  so  inscrutable, — 
"Angela,  there  is  one  way  we  can  meet. 
I  have  grown  to  prize  your  companionship 
beyond  anything  in  the  world,  to  look 
forward  more  eagerly  than  you  can  guess 
to  our  brief  interviews.  How  dear  and 
precious  that  companionship  might  prove, 
if  only  you  could  respond  in  any  degree!" 

His  unusual  powers  of  expression  were 
as  surprising  to  himself  as  to  his  listener. 
But  he  stopped  suddenly,  confused  and 
embarrassed,  only  to  catch  the  eyes  of 
Angela  fixed  upon  him  with  a  half -amused, 
half-tender  expression. 

"Angela,"  he  exclaimed,  "we  are  both 
lonely, — at  least,  you  have  told  me  that 
you  are  quite  alone  in  this  great  city. 
Will  you  marry  me?" 

Angela  was  taken  by  surprise.  She 
scarcely  expected  he  would  go  so  far. 
She  was  flattered  and  touched  to  a  degree 


which  she  could  not  have  believed  possible. 
She  remained  silent,  striving  to  collect  her 
thoughts ;    while  John  Watkin  hurried  on : 

"  I  am  a  plain  fellow,  with  none  of  the 
graces  and  very  little  of  that  polish  to 
which,  no  doubt,  you  are  accustomed. 
But,  if  you  will  put  up  with  me,  I  think 
we  could  hit  it  off  together.  We  might 
be  very  happy.  I  know  for  certain  that 
I  should  be  happy." 

Angela  was  busy  considering  the  idea 
in  all  its  bearings.  It  had  occurred  to  her 
before  as  something  which  might  eventuate 
from  her  friendliness  with  Watkin.  But 
such  an  affair  necessarily  assumes  a  dif- 
ferent aspect  when  it  is  brought  definitely 
before  the  mind  by  an  offer  of  marriage. 
This  man,  as  she  perceived — as  she  had 
been  for  some  time  aware, — was  fascinated 
by  her  personality.  If  it  was  not  love 
he  felt  for  her,  it  was  quite  near  enough, 
she  thought,  to  the  genuine  article  to 
offer  possibilities  of  development.  He  was, 
moreover,  very  well  off.  He  could  be 
useful  to  her  in  many  ways;  and  once 
that  other  matter  was  settled,  why,  it 
might  save  embarrassment  to  some  con- 
cerned if  she  embarked  in  a  matrimonial 
venture.  She,  therefore,  turned  upon  him 
eves  that  were  suffused  with  tears. 

"I  thank  you,"  she  said, — "oh,  how  I 
do  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  your 
trust  in  me  and  the  affection  which  you 
offer!  But  do  you  know,  dear  friend" 
(and  she  smiled  into  his  eyes),  "you  have 
not  asked  me  one  single  question  about 
my  past?" 

"Do  not  say,"  cried  Watkin,  with  a 
quaver  in  his  voice,  "  that  there  is  any 
obstacle — that  you  are  bound  by  other 
ties!" 

Angela  shook  her  head. 

"I  have  been  a  wife,"  she  said,  "for 
little  more  than  a  year, —  a  loved  and 
happy  wife.  That  was  long  ago.  My 
widowhood  has  been  prolonged." 

"Then,"  observed  Watkin,  his  honest 
face  shining  as  he  looked  at  her  joyfully, 
"  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  you  fr«)ni 
accepting  me  save  your  own  will?" 
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"And  that,"'  said  Angela,  "is  very  much 
in  your  favor." 

"  If  you  can  only  care  for  me  ever  so 
little,"  the  insurance  broker  went  on,  "I 
will  not  ask  for  much." 

"  We  can  not  be  romantic  like  two 
children,"  Angela  responded,  with  her 
persuasive  smile;  thinking  half  scornfully 
the  while  how  much  had  been  demanded 
by,  and  how  much  given  to,  that  other 
who  had  passed  so  speedily  out  of  her 
life;  and  how  much  was  given  still  to 
one  who  possessed  her  entire  heart.  Yet, 
as  she  told  herself,  she  had  a  positive 
affection  for  this  good,  stupid  John 
Watkin,  with  his  blundering  directness,  his 
honest  eyes,  and  his  unexpected  capacity 
for  falling  in  love.  She  felt  very  kindly 
toward  him  as  she  continued:  "No,  we 
can  not  be  romantic, — that  is,  /  can  not, 
since  the  time  of  romance  is  past.  But 
for  you,  my  dear  friend,  the  future  is  an 
open  book.  Were  you  to  be  guided  by 
my  advice,  you  would  not  tie  yourself 
to  an  old  woman.  You  would  win  for 
yourself  some  sweet  girl  in  the  freshness 
of  her  youth." 

As  Watkin  made  a  hasty  protest  against 
the  suggestion,  Angela,  into  whose  mind 
had  flashed  a  new  thought,  exclaimed: 

"7  have  seen  the  ideal  girl,  too  beautiful 
for  this  world!  She  is  an  idyl,  my  friend, — 
a  poem.    You  can  guess  whom  I  mean?" 

John  Watkin  did  guess,  and  the  idea 
thus  obtruded  at  that  particular  moment 
was  not  agreeable.  It  made  his  lovemaking 
itself  appear  prosaic  and  commonplace. 

"  I  had  forgotten  to  tell  you  that  I  was 
at  Birmingham  Manor,  and,  making  use 
of  your  letter  of  introduction,  saw  Miss 
Phyllis  Penniston." 

"She  is  very  lovely,"  said  John  Watkin, 
gravely ;  "  though  not  perhaps  so  much 
in  physical  beauty  as  in  something 
indescribable." 

"  I  remember  how  much  you  admired 
her   when    you   first   visited    the    Manor." 

"I  do  so  still,"  he  admitted.  "She  is 
like  a  lovely  star." 

Angela   observed    him    curiously   as   he 


spoke,  and  heard  the  faint  sigh  with  which 
he  dismissed  the  thought  of  Phyllis. 

"  But  you,"  said  John  Watkin,  rousing 
himself,  "are  turning  away  from  the 
subject  I  wish  now  to  discuss.  That  is 
not  fair  nor  kind  of  you.  I  have  asked 
you  to  be  my  wife.   What  is  your  answer? " 

For  an  instant  there  was  silence  between 
them,  accentuated  by  those  noises  which 
seemed  to  be  so  many  miles  away.  Angela 
gave  a  little  laugh  and  a  slight  shrug  of 
her  shoulders. 

"It  is  an  anticlimax,"  she  replied, — 
"coming  back,  enfin,  to  a  love  scene  with 
me  after  the  thought  of  that  other." 

"That  other  and  I  have  no  connection 
whatever." 

Angela  in  her  own  mind  fully  agreed 
with  that  sentiment;  for,  as  she  declared 
in  her.  half-contemptuous  fashion,  this 
poor  man  before  her  could  never,  in  his 
wildest  dreams,  aspire  to  a  Birmingham 
of  the  Manor,  and  to  such  a  member  of 
that  distinguished  family  as  the  charming, 
thoroughbred  Phyllis. 

"  I  have  never,"  said  Watkin,  seriously, 
"  been  so  presumptuous  as  to  claim  more 
than  a  passing  acquaintance  with  Miss 
Penniston." 

"  Let  us  drop  her  from  our  conversa- 
tion," observed  Angela,  "and  keep  to  that 
supremely  interesting  topic  of — ourselves. 
With  regard  to  what  you  have  said,  my 
friend,  your  offer  is  a  tempting  one.  It 
appeals  to  a  woman  who  is  practically 
alone  in  this  wilderness.  It  appeals  to 
me  in  every  way,  if  only  it  is  put  upon  a 
right  basis.  I  could  give  you,  perhaps, 
sympathy  and  a  home  (it  used  to  be  said 
that  I  had  a  talent  for  homemaking); 
and,  besides  that,  a  regard  and  affection 
which  might  well  replace  youthful  love." 

"  Give  me  these  precious  gifts,  then ! " 
cried  John  Watkin,  with  warmth.  "  Follow 
a  plain,  straightforward  course.  Trust 
me  entirely,  as  I  trust  you.  Let  us  be 
married  as  soon  as  possible, — any  day 
vou  will  be  pleased  to  name.  I  can  offer 
you  real  love  and  devotion,  and  I  will 
devote  ray  life  to  making  yours  happy." 
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He  strove,  as  he  spoke,  to  take  her  hand; 
but  Angela  shook  her  head,  and  raised  a 
warning  finger. 

"  We  are  not  in  a  soHtude  here,  most 
I'ooHsh  John  Watkin!"  she  said.  "And, 
remember,  we  are  not  romantic  lovers. 
That  would  spoil  all.  Should  our  union 
come  to  pass,  it  must  be  that  of  good 
friends  who  have  decided,  in  a  sensible 
fashion,   to  pass  their  lives  together." 

"  Why  should  not  our  union  come  to 
pass?"  exclaimed  Watkin,  whom  a  sudden 
fear  of  losing  her  aroused  to  greater 
ardor.  "  Every  word  you  have  spoken 
shows  how  good  a  plan  it  is,  even  if  I 
reserve  the  right  to  throw  romantic  love 
into  the  bargain,  since  I  consider  you  to 
be  the  most  attractive  woman  I  have 
ever  known." 

"Fie,  then!"  reproved  Angela.  "You 
are  talking  nonsense  which  shall  make  my 
gray  hairs  ashamed." 

"  But  your  answer?"  demanded  Watkin, 
almost  brusquely. 

"It  can  not  be  given  now,  you  impetuous 
man!"  said  Angela, — "that  is,  definitely. 
For  if  you  urged  me  to  an  immediate 
answer,  it  would  have  to  be  'No.'" 

"'No'?"  he  cried,  his  face  paling. 

"I  mean  'No'  in  the  conditional  sense," 
said  Angela.  "Although  it  never  occurred 
to  me  that  I  should  be  listening  to-day  to 
a  proposal  of  marriage  from  you,  I  will 
be  frank  and  say  that,  if  you  will  be  patient 
till  certain  affairs  are  arranged,  and  if  no 
obstacle  in  the  meantime  arises  between 
us,  I  will  say  'Yes'  with  all  my  heart." 

Watkin's  face  flushed  with  a  delight 
which  he  had  no  words  to  express. 

"You  have  made  me,"  he  declared, 
"the  happiest  fellow  in  the  world." 

Angela  looked  at  him  with  eyes  in  which 
there  was  a  deep  melancholy. 

"  Remember,  my  dear  John  Watkin," 
she  said  "  (who  may  some  day  be  '  dearer, 
dearest'),  that  it  is  all  a  question  of  'if — 
that '  if '  which  is  often  so  terrible  a  word 
in  human  destiny." 

She  turned  away  from  him  and  shivered, 
thinking  of  other  things. 


"  There  is  no  'if  that  can  come  between 
us,"  Watkin  said  almost  sternly,  "since 
you  have  told  me  you  are  a  widow  and 
free  to  marry." 

"I  am  free, — oh,  yes,  I  am  free!"  said 
Angela.  "But  the  end  is  not  yet;  and 
obstacles  which  you  can  not  imagine  may 
arise  between  us." 

"We  shall  brush  them  aside,"  replied 
Watkin,  hopefully;  "or  what  is  the  use 
of  the  will  given  us  by  our  Creator?" 

"  Will  you  do  so? "  asked  Angela,  looking 
at  him  thoughtfully.  "  Perhaps  you  will. 
But  who  can  know?" 

"  In  the  meantime,"  said  John  Watkin, 
waiving  the  obstacles  as  though  they  had 
been  already  brushed  away,  "it  will  be 
so  hard  not  being  able  to  see  each  other!" 

"That  certainly  complicates  the  situa- 
tion," answered  Angela,  with  a  dawning 
gleam  of  humor  in  her  eyes.  "But  we 
shall  be  such  steady,  sensible  lovers,  shall 
we  not,  you  unreasonable  John?" 

He  turned  away  again  impatiently.  Her 
light  tone  jarred  upon  him. 

"And  we  shall  be  meeting  sometimes," 
Angela  said,  "  as  we  have  done  these 
days.  I  can  always  send  you  a  message, 
and  we  can  walk  here  in  this  square,  or 
take  a  car  drive  together.  That  will  be 
eminently  proper,  will  it  not?" 

Watkin  was  too  much  hurt,  however, 
to  take  her  jesting  in  good  part. 

"It  is  so  hard  to  find  you  serious!" 
he  cried. 

"Serious,  my  good  lover!"  responded 
Angela, — "for  I  suppose  that  is  your 
present  title.  But  have  I  not  been  serious 
for  the  greater  portion  of  my  life, — oh, 
yes,  serious,  sad,  even  tragic  at  times? 
So  you  must  not  grudge  me  the  smile 
that  rises  to  my  lips;  for  many  a  time 
I  have  had  to  smile  and  jest  when  my 
heart  was  nearly  breaking — " 

She  finished  abruptly;  while  Watkin, 
awed  into  silence,  regarded  her  with 
perplexity.  He  saw  the  clear-cut  profile, 
the  sternly-set  lips,  and  the  tense  holding 
of  the  head.  She  seemed  just  then  at  an 
immeasurable    distance    from    him,    back 
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in  that  past,   of  which  he  knew  nothing. 

"Surely,"  she  said,  turning  to  him  with 
swift  change  of  mood,  "you  will  let  me 
jest  and  laugh  when  I  am  glad,  will  you 
not, — when  the  clouds  are  clearing  away, 
and  the  sky  is  showing  blue?" 

"You  shall  do  whatever  you  please," 
he  said,  fervently, — "always,  always!" 

"The  rashness  of  him!"  cried  Angela, 
laughing.  "  But  it  is  always  so  with  you 
men  in  the  ante-matrimonial  days.  After 
that — well,  who  knows?  But  it  is  better, 
I  suppose,  than  cold  caution." 

She  headed,  as  she  spoke,  for  Broadway, 
her  light,  graceful  step  skimming  over  the 
gravel;  and  when  that  destination  was 
reached,  she  paused  and  held  out  her 
hand. 

"  I  think  we  had  better  say  good-bye 
now,  my  dear  John!  Do  not  look  so  dis- 
consolate. Matters  will  soon,  I  think, 
arrange  themselves,  and  then  you  may 
have  too  much  of  my  society." 

She  scarcely  listened  to  his  disclaimer, 
withdrawing  the  hand  which  he  held. 

"Good-bye!"  she  said.  "We  may  meet 
to-morrow.  And,  John  Watkin,"  she 
added,  calling  him  back  when  he  had 
gone  a  few  paces.  "  Before  I  have  given 
you  any  definite  promise,  you  shall  hear 
from  me  the  whole  story  of  my  life.  Not 
that  there  is  anything  to  alarm  you.  I 
have  done  nothing  which  is  discreditable, 
my  friend." 

When  he  had  reluctantly  turned  away, 
she  looked  after  his  retreating  figure,  and 
laughed  softly.  Having  given  herself  up 
to  the  guidance  of  one  of  the  Herculean 
policemen  who  form  the  Broadway  squad, 
and  been  piloted  through  a  very  sea  of 
vehicles  to  the  security  of  the  pavement, 
the  smile  was  still  upon  her  lips,  and 
she  continued  her  meditations. 

''Voila"  she  said,  "a  love  story  after 
a  certain  pattern!  Since  he  can  not  reach 
to  the  star,  he  will  grasp,  if  he  may,  at 
the  homely  rushlight.  And  that  is  not 
flattering  to  one's  self-esteem." 

By  the  time  she  had  gone  another  block 
or  so,  and  stopped  to  look  contemplatively 


at  the  tombstones  in  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Paul's,  she  added: 

"Yet  the  creature  does  love  me,  after 
his  fashion;  and,  though  it  seems  absurd, 
the  arrangement,  when  all  things  are 
considered,  may  suit  me  very  well.  We 
shall  see,  my  brave  lover, — we  shall  see 
what  the  next  few  weeks  may  bring!" 

And  then,  suddenly,  impetuously,  with 
a  rebound  in  her  heart  and  mind,  she 
flew  over  the  past  years.  She  was  a  young, 
impressionable,  romantic  girl.  She  had 
loved,  and  married  her  first  love;  and  she 
recalled  now  the  poignant  agony  with 
which,  after  his  death,  she  had  walked 
under  the  stars,  in  the  gloom  of  night 
and  in  lonely  places,  praying  with  her 
whole  heart  that  she  might  see  once  more, 
if  only  for  an  instant,  that  beloved  face 
and  form.  Oh,  how  she  had  sobbed  out 
her  heart!    How  she  had  agonized! 

"But  the  dead  never  come  back!"  she 
cried,  with  sudden  passion  of  pain,  there 
in  the  middle  of  that  prosaic  Broadway. 
"Oh,  they  talk  about  ghosts  and  spirits! 
But.  I  l^now  that  the  dead  never  come 
back." 

For  that  was  the  curious  sequel  to  her 
love  affair  of  the  present — that  it  had 
recalled  to  her,  with  cruel  throbs  of  pain, 
that  love  story  of  the  past. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Evening  Hymn. 


TR.\NSLATED   FROM    THE   L-^TIN   OF   ST.   AMBROSE. 


T^HE  fiery  sun  is  gone: 
O   never-waning   Light, 
All-Holy  Three,  Thrice- Blessed  One, 
Shed  forth  Thy   Presence   bright! 

To  Thee  our   Lauds  at   morn, 
Our  Vespers  rise  at  even, — 

Oh,   grant   us,   hence   by   angels   borne, 
To  join   their  chant  in   heaven! 

To   the  Great   Father,   Son, 

And  Holy  Spirit   Blest, 
As  in  old   time,   while  ages  run, 

All   glory   be  addrest! 
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From  the  Kirk  to  the  Catholic  Church. 


How  A  Presbyterian   Minister   became   a 
Priest. 


BY    AtFONSUS. 


XII. 


SHOULD  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
affected  by  what  appeals  so  much 
to  the  senses?  Strange  though  it  must 
appear  to  those  who  have  been  born  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  I  have  heard  this 
question  asked  with  much  anxiety  by 
intelligent  and  well-disposed  Protestants. 
You  might  imagine,  from  the  query,  that 
we  were  pure  spirits,  and  not  in  possession 
of  a  body  at  all,  having  ears  and  eyes 
and  other  senses  and  faculties  by  which 
we  appreciate  material  things.  Is  music 
wrong?  Is  painting  wrong?  In  itself, 
certainly  not.  Well,  then,  is  it  wrong  when 
employed  in  the  worship  of  our  Creator? 
Again,  no.  Why  should  it  be?  Has  God 
given  us  an  artistic  and  aesthetic  sense, 
a  faculty  of  enjoying  and  being  moved 
by  sensuous  objects,  and  yet  declared  it 
wrong  to  satisfy  these  senses  and  operate 
with   these    faculties? 

Primarily,  of  course,  all  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  about  Catholic  worship  is 
designed  to  give  glory  to  God  and  magnify 
His  praise.  We  consider  it  but  fitting  that 
all  the  treasures  of  art  and  music  and 
ceremonial  should  be  impressed  into  the 
service  of  our  Maker.  But  if,  incidentally, 
and  as  it  were  by  way  of  secondary  conse- 
quence, the  worshippers  themselves  are 
moved  and  fascinated  and  pleased  by  the 
worship,  is  that  wrong?  Are  we  to  be 
doomed  forever  to  a  form  of  service 
that  lacerates  our  feelings,  violates  our 
aesthetic  and  musical  taste,  and  outrages 
every  recognized  principle  of  beauty  and 
orderliness? 

Thank  God,  many  non-Catholics  have 
been  brought  into  the  True  Fold  through 
the  sublime  and  heavenly  ritual  that  Rome 
has  composed  century  by  century,  under 


the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost!  It  was 
God's  own  way  of  bringing  them  in;  they 
finally  came  to  see  that  the  interior  wor- 
ship of  God,  the  true  doctrines,  the  life  of 
sacrifice  in  the  Church,  were  even  more 
beautiful  than  the  external  ceremonial 
which  had  attracted  them.  They  learned 
that  only  in  Rome  were  fulfilled  Christ's 
words,  that  His  followers  would  worship 
Him  "in  spirit  and  in  truth."  There  was 
no  contradiction  between  outward  splendor 
in  ritual  and  the  inward  worship  of  the 
soul.  If  there  were,  how  could  thousands 
of  persons  of  the  greatest  sanctity  have 
loved  it,  and  been  united  to  their  Lord 
through  it?  Men  could  be  sincere  and 
earnest  and  devoted  worshippers  of 
Almighty  God  in  "spirit  and  in  truth," 
assisting  at  a  Pontifical  High  Mass;  whilst, 
on  the  contrary,  a  man  might  be  offending 
God,  '  drawing  near  with  his  lips  whilst 
his  heart  was  far  away,'  when  attending 
a  Presbyterian  meeting-house. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that 
the  Protestant  objections  to  the  beautiful 
in  Rome's  worship  sprang  from  false  prin- 
ciples in  regard  to  the  nature  of  worship 
and  the  nature  of  man;  from  a  prolonged 
bondage  to  the  falsities  of  Calvinism,  which 
had  crushediiput  all  love  for  the  sweet  and 
beautiful  and  attractive.  Yet  so  firmly 
ingrained  in  my  mind  was  the  notion  that, 
somehow,  one  could  not  be  genuinely 
worshipping  God  with  the  heart  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  gorgeous  ceremony,  and 
that  the  Catholic  was  spending  all  his 
devotion  on  forms  and  ritual,  that  I 
required  a  long  time  to  emancipate  myself 
from  such  a  delusion.  The  truth  I  now 
know  to  be  precisely  the  reverse — namely, 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  much  of  the 
Protestant  service  is  nothing  but  a  respect- 
able lip-service,  a  mere  form  to  be  gone 
through  once  a  week  for  the  sake  of 
appearance;  whereas  the  worship  of  the 
Catholic  is  the  heart's  adoration,  presented 
to  God  in  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect 
manner  imaginable.  His  ritual  is  fixed; 
he  need  never  bother  his  head  about  it; 
his    whole    attention    is    given,    free    and 
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undivided,  to  the  inward  worship  '  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,"  whether  he  is  priest 
•or  layman. 

There  is^  indeed,  unity  of  worship;  for 
it  is  the  same  divine  Sacrifice  and  the 
same  Hturgy  the  world  over.  But  yet 
there  is  a  most  wondrous  diversity  along 
with  it;  for  every  soul  has  its  own  partic- 
ular needs  and  desires  and  aspirations, 
and  presents  them  before  God  with  its 
own  words;  so  that  the  humble  beggar 
kneeling  obscurely  in  a  corner  of  the  great 
cathedral,  who  unites  with  the  nobleman 
and  the  grand  lady — aye,  and  with  the 
bishop  and  the  Pope  himself,  if  he  be 
offering  the  Holy  Sacrifice, — is  as  much  a 
worshipper  apart  and  separate,  and  dear 
to  the  heart  and  the  eye  of  God,  as 
though  there  were  no  other  in  the  wide 
world. 

O  truly  sublime  and  wonderful  worship 
of  the  Roman  Church!  Beautiful  out- 
wardly, beautiful  inwardly,  made  according 
to  the  pattern  God  Himself  has  shown, 
no  marvel  is  it  that  so  many  distracted 
and  tempest-tossed  souls  have  been  riveted 
and  fascinated  and  consoled  by  it.  No 
wonder  that  it  should  have  satisfied  their 
heart  and  their  intellect  as  well  as  their 
senses;  for  Jesus  Christ,  "the  Lamb  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  is  in 
it.  He  is  its  glory  and  its  beauty,  here  as 
in  heaven.  He  is  the  centre  of  the  worship 
of  Rome;  for  He  is  the  Sacrifice  of  Rome. 
And  so  it  comes  that  half  an  hour  of 
the  Roman  Mass  excels  all  the  worship 
of  all  the  heretics  throughout  the  world. 

XIII. 

But  now  it  is  time  to  tell  of  the  final 
act  by  which  I  gave  effect  to  those  con- 
victions which  forced  themselves  upon 
me  with  an  urgency  that  was  irresistible. 
Many  an  hour  and  many  a  day  of  fear 
and  trembling  and  terror,  lest  I  should 
be  taking  a  wrong  step,  did  I  spend. 
What  if,  after  all,  the  whole  thing  was 
a  huge  delusion?  W'hat  if  I  took  the 
"plunge"  that  was  really  irrevocable,  and 
found    myself    duped    and    befooled    and 


miserable?  What  of  my  father,  an  aged 
minister,  broken  in  health  through  illness, 
and  in  heart  through  bereavement?  Years 
ago  I  had  asked  him:  "Suppose  I  turned 
Roman  Catholic?" — "  If  you  wish  to  break 
your  father's  heart,  do  so,"  was  his  answer. 
What  of  beginning  life  over  again,  and 
giving  up  old  friends,  and  tearing  oneself 
up  by  the  roots,  and  sitting  down  again 
at  school  and  learning  a  new  religion? 
What  of  all  the  publicity  and  fuss  and 
distress  and  legal  proceedings  to  be  gone 
through  in  severing  my  connections  with 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  cutting  the 
ropes  that  bound  me  to  my  parish? 
These,  and  a  hundred  other  reflections 
that  Satan  inspired,  flooded  my  soul  day 
by  day.  Could  we  —  McN.  and  myself, — 
not  emigrate  to  some  colony  and  there 
take  the  step  which  was  so  difficult  to 
take  at  home?  No:  that  would  be 
cowardly. 

I  made  bold  to  call  upon  the  priest 
in  the  parish  and  ask  him  many  questions, 
without,  however,  acquainting  him  with 
our  exact  position.  He  gave  us  all  the 
answers  we  desired.  His  quiet,  simple, 
lonely  life  in  the  little  house  beside  the 
chapel  seemed  to  me  much  more  Apostolic 
than  that  of  the  ministers  with  their  wives 
and  families.  It  was  a  life  of  poverty, 
of  celibacy,  of  self-denial,  of  devotion, — 
in  short,  a  supernatural  life,  that  found 
no  parallel  in  the  Protestant  ministry. 
And  I  always  consoled  myself  with  this 
thought:  if  Catholicism  looked  so  beauti- 
ful to  one  who  understood  it  not,  and 
saw  it  only  from  the  outside,  how  much 
more  beautiful  would  it  be  once  we  were 
inside   and    knew   and    understood   it   all! 

McN.  and  I  agreed  that  the  hour  had 
come  for  us  both  to  act  together — to  pack 
up  and  go.  We  adopted  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  which  was  that  of  taking  the 
step  first  and  then  informing  our  relatives 
and  the  public  afterward.  By  the  expe- 
rience of  others  we  had  come  to  know 
that  this  was  the  best  way  to  avoid 
opposition,  bitterness,  and  all  attempts  to 
persuade  us  to  draw  back.   We  straightway 
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gave  in  our  resignations.  I  got  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Presbytery  called  to  deal 
with  the  matter.  We  visited  a  canon  of 
the  cathedral  in  Glasgow,  who  arranged 
for  our  reception  at  a  Benedictine  abbey. 
I  found  mountains  of  obstacles  (as  I 
supposed  them)  dissolving  into  molehills. 
God  wondrously  opens  up  the  way  straight 
in  such  cases. 

I  went  to  communicate  the  news  to  my 
aged  father.  At  first  he  was  shocked  and 
saddened.  His  hopes  and  intentions  for 
my  future  were  rudely  shattered.  He 
thought  he  would  never  see  me  again, 
and  that  I  would  be  bound  to  hold  that 
he  and  all  his  were  going  straight  to  hell. 
But  by  next  morning  he  regained  his 
equanimity,  and  (such  is  the  philosophy 
of  the  Scotch)  inquired  whether  I  would 
be  in  need  of  funds  to  carry  me  on!  He 
appreciated  the  argument  I  used  where- 
with to  comfort  him:  that  the  step  was 
going  to  make  me  happy,  and  that  he 
could  not  wish  anything  better  for  me 
than  that  I  should  be  happy.  I  was  then 
suspended  from  my  ministerial  functions, 
awaiting  the  final  decision  of  the  Pres- 
bytery. Summoned  before  the  reverend 
"fathers  and  brethren,"  I  explained  that 
I  had  made  up  my  mind,  and  had  "  burned 

kv  my  boats,"  and  that  it  was  useless 
arguing, — a  thing  which  some  of  them 
showed  a  desire  to  do.    They  were  sorry 

H  for  me,  and  pitied  me,  and  thought  I  was 
more  or  less  demented,  and  said  they 
would  let  me  know  what  they  were  going 
to  do  with  me. 

Meantime  I  arranged  for  my  departure 
from  the  parish,  preached  farewell 
sermons  (with  difficulty),  and  said  good- 
bye to  some  of  my  more  intimate  friends. 
They  were  all  my  friends  still.  Though 
regretting  that  my  conscience  had  dic- 
tated such  a  step,  they  yet  admitted  that 
conscience  must  be  supreme.  And  thus 
did  all  others  whose  acquaintanceship  I 
valued.  Some  came  to  me  and  begged 
me  to  reconsider  my  decision,  and  made 
all  sorts  of  offers  to  induce  me  to  remain; 
but    of  course,  in  vain.    I  had  steeled  my 


heart    against    all    such    infli 
determined    that    this    time    theix. 
be    no    looking    back.     The    moment   u^ 
arrived    to    "leave    my    people    and    my 
father's  house,"  and  to  love  God  and  His 
Church  above  all  things,  and  to  take  up 
the  Cross  and  follow  Christ. 

So  soon  as  the  newspapers  inserted  a 
notice  of  the  impending  "perversion," 
I  was  inundated  with  letters,  books, 
pamphlets,  entreaties,  and  all  manner  of 
terrifying  literature,  intended  to  stop  me 
in  my  mad  rush  into  the  arms  of  Rome. 
Needless  to  say,  the  most  of  it  went  into 
the  waste-paper  basket;  to  some  of  it 
I  replied,  in  terms  as  firm  and  strong 
as  were  consistent  with  politeness;  some 
of  the  book-stufifs  I  returned,  uncut  and 
unread. 

Almighty  God  and  His  dear  Mother 
helped  me  through  the  crisis,  and  solved 
its  difficulties  in  a  way  that  now,  look- 
ing back  at  it,  seems  quite  miraculous. 
The  good  priest  of  the  place,  too  —  a 
German,  —  assisted  me  with  his  counsel 
and  his  strong  Catholic  enthusiasm  at 
a  time  when  I  was  almost  fainting  and 
tempted  sorely  to  turn  back.  He  held  me 
fast  and  kept  me  from  falling.  Never,  so 
long  as  I  live,  shall  I  forget  his  share  in 
helping  to  save  my  soul.  This  is  a  crisis 
of  your  life  when  you  need  a  strong  Cath- 
olic friend  to  be  constantly  beside  you 
to  keep  the  devil  at  bay;  for  never  does 
the  devil  exert  his  infernal  powers  more 
subtilely  than  at  the  hour  when  he  sees 
a  soul  about  to  be  rescued  from  heresy. 

Alas  that  I  should  have  to  tell  it!  McN. 
weakly  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  the 
Evil  One,  and  hung  back,  and  finally 
cancelled  his  resignation.  He  took  fright, 
and  surrendered  to  fears  and  scruples  and 
objections  that  he  had  previously  over- 
come; and,  not  having  a  priest  beside 
him,  gave  way  to  other  considerations, 
which  have  kept  him  to  this  hour  in  the 
darkness  of  heresy.  That  he  will  ultimately 
submit  to  the  claims  of  Rome  I  firmly 
believe;  for  his  heart  and  his  intellect 
were    captivated.     What    was    lacking   in 
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him  was  moral  courage  and  will-power. 
With  the  help  of  divine  grace,  these  will 
assert  themselves,  and  he  will  follow  where 
his  two  friends  have  led  the  way. 

In  due  course  I  was  solemnly  "  deposed 
from  the  holy  ministry  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,"  having  my  name  called  three 
times  at  the  door  of  the  Presbytery  with 
no  response.  I  sold  off;  and,  having  for 
some  weeks  received  hospitality  and 
lodging  from  the  canon  aforementioned, 
was  sent  to  Fort  Augustus'  Benedictine 
abbey  for  reception.  Having  satisfac- 
torily passed  an  examination  in  the  Penny 
Catechism,  and  made  other  preparations, 
under  the  charge  of  Father  Columba  (well 
known  to  readers  of  The  Ave  Maria),  I 
was  received  into  the  Fold,  and  made  my 
First  Communion  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Assumption,  1903. 

Envoi. 

And  now  my  story  (tedious,  I  am  afraid, 
to  many)  is  ended.  I  could  fill  many  pages 
more  with  the  record  of  those  first  glorious 
days  as  a  Roman  Catholic.  I  could  tell 
of  the  deep  peace  and  comfort  and  satis- 
faction of  those  first  confessions;  the  joy 
and  consolation  of  my  first  Holy  Com- 
munions; the  ever-increasing  delight  and 
wonder  at  the  new  world  of  beauty  and 
sanctity  that  gradually  opened  out  before 
me,  as  I  passed  month  after  month  of 
new  feasts  and  fasts  and  observances  and 
devotions.  It  was  like  being  transported 
into  a  new  and  unexplored  world.  I  felt 
as  ignorant  as  a  child  of  real  Catholicity, 
and  the  experience  of  all  the  loveliness 
and  sweetness  and  holiness  of  the  Church 
surpassed  my  wildest  imaginings. 

But  of  this  I  have  written  elsewhere, 
and  shall  not  now  repeat  my  "  Impres- 
sions" after  I  went  to  Rome  to  study  for 
the  priesthood.  Enough  if  I  have  explained 
the  steps  and  reasons  that  led  me 
from  Calvinism  to  Catholicity.  From  the 
moment  of  my  conversion  till  now, 
not  a  single  doubt  have  I  entertained 
that  the  Catholic  and  Roman  Church, 
and  she  alone,  is  the  true  Church  which 


Our  Lord  set  up  on  earth,  and  that 
to  be  sure  of  salvation  everyone  must 
belong   to   her. 

Would  that  all  who  have  at  any  time 
harbored  suspicions  about  their  own 
religious  beliefs  would  set  to  work  and 
inquire,  and  pursue  their  inquiry  with  a 
merciless  determination  to  find,  at  all 
costs,  the  true  Faith!  If  they  did  so, 
Almight)'  God  would  certainly  give  them 
light  and  grace  to  enable  them  to  discover 
it,  and  reward  them  with  a  peace  that 
surpasseth  all  understanding.  There  are 
to-day  thousands  of  Protestants  in  Scot- 
land who  are  naturally  good,  with  the 
making  of  saints  in  their  character,  but 
who  will  never  become  saints  because  they 
have  not  the  means  of  sanctity  within 
their  sect.  They  have  not  the  machinery 
(so  to  put  it)  for  turning  out  the  article. 
A  bird  can  not  fly  without  wings;  nor 
can  a  Presbyterian  ascend  the  ladder  of 
perfection,  supernaturally,  without  the 
sacraments  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Sad,  indeed,  it  is  that  a  nation  so 
blessed  and  enriched  by  Providence  in 
the  natural  order,  should  yet  remain  in 
the  lowest  scale  in  the  things  of  religion. 
But  a  better  day  is  dawning.  Scales  are 
falling  from  the  eyes  of  many,  and  not  a 
few  are  returning  to  the  Fold  from  which 
their  forefathers  departed.  God  increase 
their  number  till,  illumined  with  the  light 
of  the  true  Faith,  the  whole  of  the 
people  led  astray  by  Calvin  and  Knox 
find  their  way  back  "  from  the  Kirk  to 
the  Catholic  Church"! 

(The  End.) 


I  AM  very  sure  that  there  is  no  safety 
in  relying  upon  men;  for  they  are  like 
so  many  stalks  of  dried  rosemary, — they 
break  under  the  least  weight  of  dis- 
appointment or  contradiction.  The  true 
Friend  in  whom  alone  we  can  trust  is 
Jesus  Christ.  When  I  rely  upon  Him,  I 
am  conscious  of  such  power  that  I  feel 
able  to  resist  the  whole  world,  were  it 
opposed  to  me. — St.  Teresa. 
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A  Study  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales. 


BY    MARY    E.    MANNIX. 


II. 

IN  1599,  much  against  his  will,  Francis 
was  appointed  coadjutor  to  the  Bishop 
of  Geneva.  In  i6oi,  his  father  died;  and 
on  September  17,  1602,  Claude  de  Granier, 
Bishop  of  Geneva,  breathed  his  last.  On 
December  8,  Francis  de  Sales  was  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  Geneva  in  the  church 
where  he  had  been  baptized.  On  his  return 
to  Annecy,  he  immediately  arranged  the 
order  of  his  household,  which,  while  a 
model  of  simplicity  and  monastic  regu- 
larity, he  endeavored  to  invest  with  the 
dignity  befitting  an  episcopal  dwelling. 
He  had  all  the  pride  of  a  son  of  a  noble 
of  Savoy  in  the  position  of  the  Prince 
Bishop  of  Geneva.  But  in  this  there  was 
nothing  personal ;  though  the  rooms 
allotted  to  the  reception  of  visitors  were 
handsomely  arranged  and  beautifully 
decorated,  his  own  apartment  was  small 
and  barely  furnished,  containing  only  a 
bed,  some  chairs,  a  writing  desk,  and  a 
few  books.  "  I  must  be  the  Bishop  of 
Geneva  in  public,"  he  said;  "but  here  I 
am  Francis  de  Sales." 

It  was  in  this  little  room  that  his  friends 
sought  him;  and  it  is  there  that  we,  who 
never  had  that  privilege,  will  also  best 
love  to  think  of  him,  as  from  day  to  day 
he  sat  reading,  writing,  praying,  dispensing 
words  of  cheer  and  good  counsel.  He 
called  it  the  "room  of  Francis."  There 
he  wrote  the  charming  and  instructive 
letters  to  his  many  friends,  —  those 
"Letters,"  to  quote  his  biographer,  "that 
are  so  delightful,  so  full  of  ardent  piety, 
of  grace,  of  cordiality.  Yet  often  he  brings 
in  a  little  gossip,  a  witty  sally,  a  satirical 
remark;  and  these,  showing  as  they  do 
his  unaffected  simplicity,  add  to  the  charm 
of  the  correspondence." 

In  that  little  room  he  wrote  the  notes 
and  instructions  which  afterward  devel- 
oped   into    the    marvellous    work,     "  The 


Devout  Life,"  that  has  brought  self- 
knowledge,  self-restraint,  and  the  beauty 
and  glory  of  self-sacrifice,  to  so  many 
groping,  yearning,  unsatisfied  and  suffer 
ing  hearts.  To  that  sanctuary  of  peace 
and  love  came  the  weak,  the  tempted,  the 
erring,  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  unfortunate, 
the  unhappy, — each  eager  for  a  word  that 
would  soothe  his  own  particular  pain; 
and  from  it  none  went  forth  uncomforted. 
Ah,  what  a  foretaste  of  heaven  it  must 
have  been  to  be  allowed  to  enter  and  rest 
for  a  brief  moment  from  the  turmoil  of 
the  world  in  that  quiet,-  blessed  little  room ! 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  holy  Bishop 
of  Geneva  was  to  make  himself  personally 
acquainted  with  every  one  of  his  priests. 
He  was  very  particular  as  to  the  holiness 
and  zeal  of  all  who  served  under  his  charge. 
He  divided  his  diocese  into  twentv 
districts,  each  under  the  control  of  an  arch- 
priest,  who  was  bound' every  six  months 
to  visit  the  clergy  in  their  homes.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  diocese  of  Annecy 
became  the  model  for  all  surrounding 
districts,  or  that  the  zeal  and  piety  of  its 
clergy  were  second  only  to  those  of  its 
Bishop. 

He  says  (and  through  himself  we  can 
best  describe  him) :  '  Through  a  great 
part  of  my  soul  I  am  poor  and  weak,  but 
I  have  a  boundless  and  lasting  affection  t^ 
for  my  friends.  Whoever  challenges  me 
in  the  contest  of  friendship  must  be  very 
determined,  for  I  spare  no  effort.  No  one 
has  a  heart  more  affectionate  and  tender 
toward  his  friends  than  I,  or  which  so 
acutely  feels  being  separated  from  them. 
It  has  pleased  Our  Lord  to  make  me  so." 

Like  his  divine  Master,  Francis  de  Sales 
loved  little  children.  One  of  his  first 
official  acts  was  to  establish  Sunday- 
schools  in  the  different  parishes.  "These," 
he  used  to  say,  with  one  hand  on  some 
innocent,  curly  head,  "are  the  salt  of  the 
earth,  the  hope  of  the  world,  the  little 
blossoms  of  heaven."  He  generally  taught 
them  himself,  and  they  so  loved  and 
reverenced  him  that  they  followed  him 
wherever   he    went.     When    people    would 
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remonstrate  with  him  on  the  scant  cere- 
mony with  which  the  younger  generation 
treated  their  Prince  Bishop,  he  would 
reply,  with  one  of  his  beautiful  smiles  and 
a  heavenward  glance  of  his  gentle  blue 
eyes,  as  did  his  divine  Master  and  Model 
on  a  similar  occasion :  "  Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  Me;  for  of  such  is 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

It  was  in  1604,  while  preaching  the 
Lenten  sermons  at  Dijon,  that  Francis  de 
Sales  noticed  on  one  occasion  a  lady  who 
seemed  to  be  paying  particular  attention 
to  his  discourse.  Later  he  learned  from 
his  friend,  Andre  Fremiot,  that  she  was 
his  sister,  the  Baroness  de  Chantal,  a 
widow,  who,  with  her  five  children,  lived 
with  her  father-in-law,  a  wicked,  dis- 
agreeable old  man,  in  whose  house  she 
led  the  life  of  a  martyr.  But  the  painful 
trials  she  endured  served  only  to  bring 
her  nearer  to  God,  in  that  constant 
union  which  was  later  to  reach  its  per- 
fection in  the  Order  of  the  Visitation,  of 
which,  in  conjunction  with  Francis  de 
Sales,   she  was  to  become  the  foundress. 

The  first  meeting  between  Jeanne  Fran- 
goise  de  Chantal  and  her  saintly  guide 
took  place  at  a  dinner  given  by  her  brother. 
Almost  the  first  words  he  said  to  her  were 
characteristic  of  the  man  and  prophetic 
of  the  future :  "  Madame,  do  you  intend 
to  marry  again?" — "Certainly  not,"  said 
the  Baroness,  who,  left  a  widow  very 
young,  had  loved  her  husband  most 
tenderly,  and  still  sacredly  cherished 
his  memory.  The  question  at  first  both 
surprised  and  annoyed  her.  ^"  Then," 
rejoined  Francis  de  Sales,  indicating  the 
jewels  and  ornaments  she  wore,  "  you 
must  lower   your   flag." 

Later  a  strong  friendship  sprang  up 
between  Madame  de  Chantal  and  Madame 
de  Boisy,  the  moJ;her  of  St.  Francis, — the 
former  paying  m my  visits  to  the  Chateau 
de  Sales.  As  this  friendship  progressed, 
Madame  de  Boisv  becalne  verv  desirous 
that  her  son,  Bernard  de  Sales,  should 
marrv  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Baroness 


de    Chantal.     This    desire    was    ultimately 
accomplished. 

Step  by  step,  our  Divine  Lord  had 
meantime  been  leading  the  Baroness  de 
Chantal  to  His  own  particular  service. 
Under  the  guidance  of  the  Bishop  of 
Geneva,  she  grew  in  wisdom  and  holiness; 
but  there  were  many  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  that  sublime  consecration.  The  time 
arrived  at  last,  however,  when  God  willed 
that  the  Order  of  the  Visitation  was  ripe 
for  foundation;  and,  having  arranged 
her  worldly  affairs  and  provided  for  the 
education  of  her  minor  children,  Jeanne 
Frangoise  de  Chantal  bade  them  a  final 
farewell  and  embraced  her  new  vocation. 

On  June  10,  16 10,  Francis  de  Sales 
conducted  his  spiritual  children  to  their 
long-desired  home.  They  were  four  in 
number.  Three  of  them  were  ladies  of 
birth  and  education;  the  fourth,  an 
humble  servant — the  first  lay-Sister  of 
the  Order.  During  the  succeeding  months 
they  were  joined  by  several  others  from 
Chambery,  Grenoble,  and  Burgundy.  The 
year  of  novitiate  passed  rapidly,  and  the 
glorious  day  arrived  when  the  Bishop 
placed  the  veils  upon  their  bowed  heads, 
fastened  the  little  ;dlver  cross  around  their 
necks,  and  gave  the  crucifix  into  their 
eager  hands.  When  the  ceremony  was 
over  he  said  to  them :  "  Go,  my  children ! 
Return  to  your  abode.  You  are  indeed 
the  chosen  ones  of  your  loving  Saviour." 

As  they  passed  from  the  sanctuary  to 
the  choir,  Madame  de  Chantal,  in  the 
exuberance  of  her  joy,  began  to  sing  in 
a  loud  and  joyous  voice:  "This  is  my 
rest  forever  and  ever.  Here  will  I  dwell, 
for  I  have  chosen  it."  These  words  are 
now  always  repeated  in  the  ceremony  of 
profession, — a  perpetual  reminder  to  her 
daughters,  through  the  centuries  that  have 
passed  since  that  day,  of  the  happiness 
and  devotion  of  their  mother  and 
foundress.  This  year,  still  flourishing,  still 
faithful  to  the  piety  and  traditions  of 
that  long-departed  day,  the  Order  of  the 
Visitation  celebrates  its  three  hundredth 
anniversary.    Ad  miUtos  annos! 
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The  last  years  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
were  his  busiest  years.  If  he  had  not  con- 
secrated his  whole  life  to  the  service  of 
all  who  sought  his  counsel,  his  aid,  his 
co-operation  in  good  works;  if  the  hours 
which  should  have  been  hours  of  rest 
had  not  been  spent  in  hard  labor,  and 
crowded  into  a  day  so  full  that  it  could 
not  compass  all  his  duties,  he  might  have 
lived  to  enjoy  a  peaceful  old  age.  But 
such  would  not  have  been  his  desire. 
Though  fatigues  weighed  upon  him  often; 
though  incessant  travel  wearied  and  broke 
him  down  physically;  though  the  trials, 
cares,  and  complaints,  sins  and  sufferings 
of  humanity  wore  out  his  tender  and 
sympathetic  heart,  never  was  it  said  of 
him  that  he  refused  a  hearing  to  the 
soul  overburdened,  or  the  penitent  spirit 
seeking  advice,  consolation,  or  forgiveness 
from  an  offended  God.  Literally,  he  was 
a  good  shepherd  who  gave  his  life  for  his 
flock.  He  died  on  December  28,  1622,  in 
the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age  and  the 
twentieth  of  his  episcopate. 

He  has  been  called,  of  all  God's  saints, 
the  "gentle  saint."  Yet  it  is  said  that  his 
natural  propensity  to  anger  was  very 
great;  and  that  it  was  only  by  constant 
endeavor,  practised  from  his  childhood, 
that  he  subdued  this  propensity,  which, 
next  to  sensuality,  has  caused  more  sin 
and  evil  in  the  world  than  any  other  fault. 
Meekness,  humility,  gentleness,  then,  were 
his  watchwords;  all  his  life  he  preached 
them,  all  his  life  he  practised  them.  They 
bring  him  very  near  to  us;  there  is  no 
aloofness  in  our  reverence  for  him.  In 
the  atmosphere  of  his  own  beautiful  sim- 
plicity, we  seem  to  walk  beside  him;  we 
look  up  to  meet  his  gentle  glance,  his 
winning  smile;  we  hear  his  kind  voice 
bidding  us  take  courage,  excusing  our 
mistakes,  compassionating  our  infirmities; 
with  a  firm  and  gentle  hand  he  leads  us 
over  rough  pathways,  and  we  wonder  that 
we  ever  felt  afraid. 

We  all  have  our  favorite  saints,  but 
St.  Francis  de  Sales  is  "the  favorite 
saint"   of   the  whole  calendar.    One  who 


made  a  profound  study  of  his  char- 
acter has  written  lines  that  the  writer 
can  not  refrain  from  quoting  here  as 
a  fitting  close  to  this  imperfect  sketch. 
He  says: 

"  There  appears  in  the  mind  of  St. 
Francis  de  Sales  that  union  of  meekness 
and  strength,  of  manly  power  and  feminine 
delicacy,  of  profound  knowledge  and 
practical  dexterity,  which  constitutes  a 
character  formed  at  once  to  win  and 
subdue  minds  of  almost  every  type  and 
age.  As  the  rose  among  flowers,  so  is  he 
among  saints.  .  .  .  He  had  a  captivating 
grace  of  manner,  an  almost  unrivalled 
power  as  a  director  of  souls;  activity 
without  bustle,  mortification  without  sad- 
ness. Few  men,  moreover,  have  possessed 
such  wisdom  and  candor  in  matters 
theological  and  controversial.  A  lover 
of  gentle  means  in  an  age  of  persecution; 
a  hearty  Frenchman  without  Gallicanism; 
an  Ultramontane  without  exaggeration; 
a  spiritual  guide  who  could  conduct  souls 
with  the  reverent  delicacy  of  a  true  mystic 
and  the  piercing  shrewdness  of  a  man  of 
the  world, — he  still  lives  by  his  writings, 
to  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  safest,  the 
most  satisfying,  and  the  most  profound 
teachers  of  that  wisdom  which  is  revealed 
to  all  saints,  but  which  it  is  given  to  few 
to  communicate  with  the  fulness  and 
beauty  with  which  it  ever  flows  from 
his  lips." 

O  gentlest  of  the  gentle,  and  meekest 
of  the  meek,  make  our  hearts  like  unto 
thine!  For  if  thy  lovers  were  all  thy 
imitators,  they  could  convert  the  world. 

(The  End.) 


God  never  makes  two  things  alike. 
It  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  Omnipotence 
to  show  that,  in  adhering  to  the  laws 
which  He  has  created,  He  is  still  their 
Master.  And  He  who  created  the  world 
and  the  laws  within  whose  limits  we  toil 
is  as  infinitely  varied  in  the  details  of 
His  works  as  those  works  themselves  are 
infinite  in  number, — Anon. 
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The  Consecration  of  Westminster  Cathedral. 


BY    I.    HERNAMAN. 


J^^  O  p:nglish  Catholics,  Westminster 
\^y  Cathedral  is  a  building  full  of 
historical  associations;  for  it  is  a  living 
monument  to  the  memory  of  three 
great  Cardinals — Wiseman,  Manning,  and 
Vaughan.  To  the  first,  the  building  of  a 
great  cathedral  in  London  was  the  cher- 
ished dream  of  his  declining  years;  to 
the  second  came  the  painful  task,  amid 
difficulties  and  disappointments  innumer- 
able, of  acquiring  a  site,  and  of  paying 
off  the  interest  on  the  mortgage  from  his 
own  private  funds;  while  it  was  left  to 
Cardinal  Vaughan  to  choose  an  architect 
and  a  style  suitable  to  the  requirements 
of  a  great  city,  and  to  begin  the  work. 

Eleven  years  after  Manning's  death,  the 
cathedral  was  first  publicly  used,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  funeral  of  his  successor. 
Nevertheless,  a  heavy  mortgage  remained 
on  the  building;  and  when  at  last  this 
was  paid  off,  and  the  consecration  rendered 
possible,  there  was  a  loan  of  ^5914  waiting 
to  be  cancelled.  No  one  will  forget  the 
slow  diminishing  of  those  five  thousands 
during  the  past  winter  months.  It  seemed 
doubtful  whether  the  offer  of  a  thousand 
pounds  from  a  generous  benefactor,  con- 
ditioned on  the  remainder  of  the  sum 
being  forthcoming,  could  be  accepted; 
but  the  miracle  was  accomplished, — for  a 
miracle  it  seemed  in  these  days  when  so 
little  of  a  nation's  wealth  finds  its  way 
into  the  coffers  of  the  Church. 

During  the  last  few  months  every  effort 
has  been  made  to  do  what  was  possible 
toward  the  completion  of  the  necessary 
parts  of  the  interior.  An  altar  was  erected 
in  each  of  the  unfinished  chapels, — that 
of  St.  Paul  by  converts  to  the  faith ;  while 
to  the  little  chapel  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
beside  that  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  a 
beautiful  statue  of  the  vSacred  Heart  was 
given  by  pupils  of  Sacred  Heart  Convents 
and  members  of  their  Sodalitv  oT  the  Chil- 


dren of  Mary  in  England  and  America. 
The  Cardinal  Vaughan  chantry,  close  by, 
is  the  offering  of  the  priests  of  England. 

Only  a  fortnight  before  the  date  of  the 
consecration,  the  mosaic  in  the  crypt 
was  completed.  It  represents  St.  Edmund 
of  Canterbury  taking  leave  of  his  flock 
from  the  shores  of  Dover.  Its  wealth  of 
rich  harrnonious  color  makes  a  charming 
contrast  to  the  severity  of  the  white 
walls.  In  the  same  chapel  lie  the  tombs 
of  Cardinals  Wiseman  and  Manning.  The 
centre  of  the  crypt  has  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter;  in  the  walls  are  reliquaries 
lined  with  cedar  and  closed  by  barred 
gates  of  gilt  metal-work.  The  prevalence 
of  bare  brick  is  somewhat  depressing;  and 
yet,  to  quote  the  words  of  one  of  the 
London  evening  papers,  there  is  a  "  feeling 
of  the  independence  of  time,  that  seems 
to  fill  the  atmosphere  of  the  cathedral." 
This  is  no  mission  church  to  be  completed 
in  ten  or  twenty  years,  but  a  noble 
sanctuary  Avhich  the  piety  and  generosity 
of  generations  will  slowly  bring  to  its 
perfection. 

The  ceremonies  in  connection  with  the 
consecration  began,  on  the  afternoon  pre- 
ceding June  28,  with  the  exposition  of  the 
relics  in  the  cathedral  hall — a  fine  room 
some  ninety  feet  in  length, — followed  by 
Matins  and  Lauds.  At  a  quarter-past  six 
next  morning,  the  head  acolyte  was  in 
the  cathedral,  seeing  that  all  the  multi- 
farious articles  required  for  the  consecra- 
tion were  ready.  These  included,  among 
other  things,  the  holy  chrism  and  oil  of 
the  catechumens,  two  pounds  of  incense, 
a  vessel  of  ashes,  numerous  towels  for 
wiping  the  altar,  scrapers  to  erase  the 
marks  of  burned  tapers  and  incense  grains, 
materials  for  the  construction  of  mortar, 
and  countless  other  objects.  At  half-past 
seven  the  Archbishop  visited  the  cathedral, 
to  see  that  all  was  ready,  leaving  one 
deacon  to  make  the  responses  from  within. 
The  wonderful  and  oft-repeated  asper- 
sions that  follow  are  symbolical  of  the 
spiritual  baptism  and  sanctification  which 
everv    individual    soul    has    to    undergo 
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before  he  may  hope  to  reach  heaven; 
though  in  this  case  it  is  not  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  a  soul,  but  the  consecration  of  the 
walls,  floor  and  altar  of  the  material  temple 
of  God.  We  next  have  the  sacrament  of 
Confirmation  typified  by  the  anointing 
with  chrism  of  the  inner  walls  and  altars; 
and,  finally,  there  is  the  figure  of  the 
nuptials  between  Christ  and  His  spouse, 
followed  by  a  feast,  when  He  gives  Himself 
to  be  her  food  and  drink  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar. 

Another  curious  ceremony  is  the  tracing 
of  the  letters  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
alphabet  within  a  St.  Andrew's  cross  which 
is  outlined  on  the  floor  of  the  nave, — the 
Greek  letters  running  from  the  Epistle 
side  to  the  door;  the  Latin,  from  the 
Gospel  side  to  the  door.  The  Fathers  con- 
nect this  with  the  Jewish  custom  whereby 
a  surveyor,  on  acquiring  a  tract  of  land, 
was  wont  to  mark  it  out  with  a  transverse 
line,  recalling  the  psalmist's  words,  "The 
lines  are  fallen  unto  me  in  goodly  places." 
(Ps.  XV,  6.)  It  signifies,  therefore,  the 
taking  possession  of  the  land;  while  the 
Greek  and  Latin  letters  denote  the  in- 
struction of  the  newly  baptized  in  the 
elements  of  faith  and  piety,  with  Christ 
crucified  as  the  central  dogma. 

When  the  rites  of  purification  were 
completed,  the  imposing  procession  of 
the  relics  took  place, — the  Archbishop, 
bishops,  canons,  etc.,  going  first  to  the 
cathedral  hall  to  fetch  them.  The  return 
was  most  impressive.  Each  reliquary — 
there  were  five  of  them — was  placed  on  a 
bier  draped  with  crimson  hangings,  and 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four  priests 
in  crimson  dalmatics.  One  of  the  bearers 
was  Father  Hugh  Benson,  well  known  in 
England  and  America.  Three  archbishops, 
twenty-eight  bishops,  and  five  mitred 
abbots  took  part  in  the  procession. 
Among  the  fir^t  was  the  aged  Archbishop 
Stonor,  so  well  known  in  Rome.  There 
were  also  present  representatives  of  the 
Dominicans,  Jesuits,  Oblates  of  Mary 
Immaculate,  Benedictines,  Augustinians, 
Carmelites,     Franciscans,     Redemptorists, 


and  fifty  students  from  Cardinal  Vaughan's 
own  missionary  college,  St.  Joseph's,  Mill 
Hill,  in  black  cassock  and  red  sash. 
Six  Papal  Chamberlains,  in  full  dress 
of  scarlet  frock-coats  and  cocked  hats, 
brought  up  the  rear.  Three  times  they 
went  round  the  outside  of  the  cathedral 
chanting  the  beautiful  antiphon:  "For- 
ward, ye  saints  of  God!  Enter  the  city 
of  the  Lord;  for  a  new  church  has  been 
built  for  you. ..." 

A  large  crowd  of  people  were  present. 
Many  of  them  had  been  waiting  in  the 
cathedral  square  since  six  o'clock.  A 
little  apart  from  the  throng  stood  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  five-year-old 
daughter.  The  congregation  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  cathedral  soon  after 
the  procession  of  the  relics.  Silently  they 
moved  to  their  seats,  for  the  Confirmation 
rite  was  proceeding.  The  Archbishop  at 
the  high  altar,  and  one  of  the  other  bishops 
at  each  of  the  thirteen  side  altars,  were 
anointing  with  chrism  the  cavity  where 
the  relics  were  to  lie.  The  relics  chosen 
for  the  high  altar  were  those  of  St. 
Boniface  of  Fulda,  St.  Thomas  of  Can- 
terbury, St.  Edmvmd  of  Canterbury,  St. 
William  of  York,  St.  Francis  of  Sales  (the 
Archbishop's  patron),  and  St.  Clement, 
Pope,  to  indicate  union  with  Rome. 
Numerous  psalms  were  sung,  with  the 
note  of  gladness  slowly  increasing;  but 
as  yet  the  Electamus  Genua  of  penitential 
seasons  was  repeated,  and  the  Gloria  was 
silent.  Then,  the  altars  having  been  sanc- 
tified with  the  chrism  and  oil  of  the 
catechumens,  the  choir  suddenly  burst 
forth  with  the  joyful  Lauda  Jerusalem. 
The  responsory  that  followed  reveals  the 
meaning  of  this  long  and  arduous  prep- 
aration: "This  is  that  great  city,  the 
Heavenly  Jerusalem,  adorned  as  the  bride 
of  the  Lamb;  for  she  is  the  ta'  ernacle 
of   God." 

Now'  for  the  first  time  the  Christian 
Sacrifice  was  mentioned;  the  altar  was 
no  longer  merely  the  place  for  burnt 
offerings;  for  it  was  "to  be  moistened 
with  the  blood  of  the  mystic  Sacrifice." 
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A  final  cross  of  chrism  was  traced  on  the 
front  of  the  altar  and  at  the  juncture  of 
the  table  and  the  base,  in  token  that  it 
was  to  be  a  constant  source  of  grace  to 
all  who  approach  it.  It  was  then  vested, 
the  crucifix  and  candlesticks  put  in  place; 
Tierce  was  sung,  followed  by  the  Mass  of 
Dedication,  celebrated  by  the  auxiliary 
Bishop  of  Portsmouth.  The  music  was 
the  beautiful  Missa  Quinii  Toni  of  Di 
Lasso,  a  sixteenth-century  composer;  and 
it  was  rendered  with  that  marvellous 
purity  of  tone  and  precision  of  touch  for 
which  the  Westminster  Cathedral  choir 
is  famous.  At  the  Elevation  the  great  bell 
presented  by  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk 
was  rung  for  the  first  time,  its  deep 
notes  arresting  the  attention  of  Catholic 
and  non-Catholic  alike  throughout  the 
vast   city. 

The  following  day,  the  feast  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  was  the  occasion  for 
a  still  more  wonderful  scene  than  that 
just  witnessed;  although  the  ceremonies 
of  consecration  are  unique  both  in  their 
external  form  and  mystic  symbolism.  This 
second  day  seemed  to  be  a  realization 
of  Cardinal  Vaughan's  prayer  for  "a  live 
cathedral,  or  nothing  at  all."  Yesterday 
the  rites  had  naturally  attracted  many 
Protestants;  but  to-day  they  were  in  a 
small  minority,  for  they  could  have  no 
part  in  this  festival  in  commemoration  of 
the  restoration  of  the  hierarchy.  All  Cath- 
olic England  seemed  to  be  represented; 
over  sixty  of  the  founders,  many  of  them 
members  of  old  historic  families,  were 
in  the  seats  reserved  for  them;  while 
enormous  crowds  pressed  into  every  avail- 
able chair,  and  many  had  to  stand  in 
the  aisles. 

It  was  difficult  to  realize  the  burst  of  fury 
evoked  years  ago  by  the  Papal  Brief 
addressed  to  the  "  famous  realm  of  Eng- 
land," whereby  the  Catholic  portion  of 
the  country  was  restored,  to  quote  the 
words  of  Wiseman's  pastoral,  "to  its 
orbit  in  the  ecclesiastical  firmament,  from 
which  its  light  had  long  vanished."  The 
Brief  was  described  in  the  Times  as  a  docu- 


ment from  a  foreign  government,  showing 
"  an  audacious  and  conspicuous  display  of 
pretensions  to  resume  the  absolute  spiritual 
dominion  of  this  island,  which  Rome  has 
never  abandoned."  The  existence  of  Cath- 
olic bishops  is  now  calmly  accepted. 

But  to-day  such  thoughts  were  cast 
aside.  A  large  number  of  Catholic  peers 
were  in  their  places,  foremost  among 
whom  were  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Norfolk,  the  Marquess  of  Queensbury,  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador,  the  Bel- 
gian Minister;  Sir  Charles  Santley,  the 
well-known  singer;  while  the  State  was 
represented  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  John 
Knill;  and  the  Lady  Mayoress,  so  beloved 
of  the  London  poor  for  her  untiring  efforts 
on  their  behalf  during  the  past  winter. 

The  entrance  procession  was  very 
impressive.  Three  other  bishops  had  come 
to  swell  the  numbers.  The  Archbishop 
said  Mass;  and  an  imposing  spectacle 
was  the  wide  sanctuary,  filled  from  side 
to  side  with  bishops,  abbots,  canons, 
priests  in  rose-colored .  chasubles,  —  two 
slightly  curving  lines  of  gold  and  red  and 
white  bending  toward  the  altar,  with  its 
soaring  baldachino.  One  realized  how 
amply  suitable  is  this  great  open  nave  for 
the  accommodation  of  an  immense  crowd, 
all  of  them  able  to  observe  the  great 
action — the  lifting  up  of  the  God  m^ade 
Man  to  the  Eternal  Father. 

The  sermon  was  preached  by  Bishop 
Hedley,  who  was  consecrated  by  Cardinal 
Mannjng.  It  was  an  able  vindication  of 
the  Catholic  Church  as  the  one  true 
Church.  Looking  back  to  penal  times,  he 
described  how  the  altar  had  always  been 
the  rallying  ground  of  Catholics,  and  was 
to  them  "  the  smile  and  touch  of  Christ 
Himself."  It  seemed  only  fitting  that  the 
Tu  es  Petrus  should  be  sung  twice, — first, 
as  a  motet  set  by  Palestrina;  and, 
secondly,  at  the  Communion,  when  it 
sounded  the  cry  of  exultation,  affirming 
the  impregnability  of  the  Church.  Every 
altar  bore  lighted  candles,  and  that  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Joseph  was  decorated  with 
exquisite  lilies  and  beautiful  ferns. 
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After  Mass,  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
monks,  priests,  and  principal  members 
of  the  laity,  were  entertained  at  luncheon 
at  the  Mansion  House;  and  the  religious 
festival  was  brought  to  a  close  bv  a 
crowded  Vespers  and  Benediction  in  the 
evening.  It  was  a  day  which  will  ever 
stand  out  in  the  memories  of  English  Cath- 
olics. Once  more  a  consecrated  temple 
takes  its  place  in  the  capital  of  the  British 
Empire. 

The  Triumph  of  the  Holy  Cross. 


rHE  year  12 12  began  gloomily  for 
Spain.  Mahomet-ben-Yussuf,  Em- 
peror of  Morocco,  King  of  Andalusia  and 
Murcia,  had  passed  the  Straits,  at  the 
head  of  half  a  million  warriors,  determined 
once  for  all  to  reduce  the  Kingdom  of 
Spain  to  complete  subjection,  and  to  blot 
out  from  it  even  the  remembrance  of 
Christianity. 

The  danger  was  imminent;  and,  without 
losing  a  moment,  the  King  of  Castile,  Don 
Alfonso  VIII.,  marshalled  his  army,  and 
ordered  a  general  conscription  throughout 
his  States.  The  King  of  Portugal  sent 
a  small  but  chosen  band;  the  King  of 
Navarre,  laying  aside  all  thought  of 
grievances  that  had  been  inflicted  on 
him  by  Castile,  came  personally  with  a 
numerous  army;  but  Don  Pedro  II.,  of 
Aragon,  surpassed  all  the  Christian  rulers, 
bringing  to  Las  Navas  30,000  of  his  best 
soldiers,  and  being  accompanied  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Tarragona  and  the  Bishop 
of  Barcelona. 

Don  Rodrigo,  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
after  visiting  Rome  to  invoke  the  bless- 
ing of  Pope  Innocent  III.,  preached  a 
crusade  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  France, 
and  succeeded  in  enlisting  in  the  Christian 
cause  an  army  of  40,000  infantry  and 
12,000  cavalry.  The  Archbishops  of  Nar- 
bonne  and  Bordeaux  and  the  Bishop  of 
Nantes  joined  this  reinforcement. 

Toledo  and  the  neighboring  country 
could  not  hold  the  crowds  that,  animated 
with     the    greatest    enthusiasm,     flocked 


thither  from  all  parts.  It  was  at.  once 
felt  necessary  to  choose  out  an  able  com- 
mander-in-chief, to  establish  and  maintain 
order  amongst  so  many  different  nation- 
alities so  variously  armed, ^circumstances 
that  made  the  election  difficult,  especially 
when  one  considers  the  number  of  dis- 
tinguished men  among  the  warriors  drawn 
up  around  Toledo  against  the  Moors. 
After  due  deliberation,  the  election  fell  on 
a  commander  of  ripe  judgment,  spotless 
character,  and  long  experience  in  military 
affairs.  The  antecedents  of  the  noble 
Catalonian,  Dalman  de  Creixell,  inspired  all 
with  the  utmost  confidence. 

As  it  did  not  suit  the  plans  of  the 
Moors  to  leave  any  enemies  in  their  rear, 
they  determined  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  Salvatierra  before  continuing 
their  enterprise.  For  eight  months  the 
defenders  of  this  place  held  out  against 
the  enemy,  thus  giving  the  Christians 
time  to  organize.  Whilst  the  soldiers  of 
Mahomet-ben-Yussuf  besieged  Salvatierra, 
those  of  Don  Alfonso  made  great  efforts 
to  gain  possession  of  Calatrava,  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Christians  on  July  i. 
Shortly  after  this  victory  the  foreign 
crusaders,  assigning  various  excuses — such 
as  excessive  heat,  an  unhealthy  climate, 
want  of  provisions, — with  a  few  honor- 
able exceptions,  abandoned  the  enterprise 
and  returned  to  their  several  countries. 

The  Spanish  army  advanced  to  the  foot 
of  Sierra-Morena,  whose  difficult  pass  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  as  a  military 
position.  The  Mussulmans  understood  this 
well,  and  prepared  to  defend  it.  Some 
one — whether  shepherd,  hermit,  or  saint 
the  historians  are  not  agreed  upon — pre- 
sented himself,  and  guided  the  Christians 
by  unknown  paths  until  they  reached 
a  spot  where  all  the  advantage  of  position 
was  on  their  side.  Mahomet  was  both 
surprised  and  enraged  at  seeing  before 
him  the  army  which  he  had  so  confidently 
expected  to  conquer  without  any  difficulty. 

Both  parties  were  eager  for  battle,  but 
prudence  suggested  to  the  Spanish  com- 
mander that  his  soldiers  should  be  allowed 
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a  brief  rest.  Religious  sentiment  being 
the  motive  of  the  war  against  the  terrible 
Saracens,  the  prelates  and  other  clergy, 
who  had  come  to  the  army  in  considerable 
numbers,  went  about  from  rank  to  rank 
exhorting  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross,  before 
they  joined  arms  with  an  enemy  so  well 
inured  to  war,  thoroughly  disciplined,  and 
superior  in  numbers,  to  purify  their  souls 
by  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  and  to 
receive  with  fervor  the  Bread  of  Life. 
The  spiritual  favors  granted  by  Innocent 
III.  were  not  forgotten.  Kings,  ofhcers, 
and  soldiers,  having  confessed  and  received 
Holy  Communion  as  if  they  were  members 
of  one  family,  hopefully  awaited  the 
morning  of  July   i6,  1212. 

The  two  armies  were  standing  face  to 
face,  ready  for  the  signal  of»  battle;  the 
King  of  Castile  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
Spanish  forces,  the  King  of  Navarre  on 
the  right  wing,  and  the  King  of  Aragon 
on  the  left.  Then  soon  began  an  engage- 
ment, which  proved  the  most  obstinate 
and  terrible,  perhaps,  of  all  that  w^ere 
fought  during  the  eight  centuries  of  the 
occupation  of  Spain  by  the  Moors.  The 
two  armies  showed  admirable  courage, 
and  for  a  long  time  victory  trembled  in 
the  balance.  The  bishops  went  from  rank 
.  to  rank  of  the  crusaders,  animating  and 
encouraging  them;  the  figure  of  Mary 
Immaculate,  Help  of  Christians,  waved 
to  and  fro  on  the  standard  of  the  King 
of  Castile. 

Finally  victory  was  declared  in  favor 
of  the  Christians.  The  Mussulmans,  not 
able  any  longer  to  hold  out  against  their 
fierce  charges,  turned  their  backs.  The 
slaughter  was  horrible,  and  ancient  his- 
torians estimate  the  number  of  Saracens 
that  fell  that  day  at  200,000.  Mahomet- 
ben-Yussuf,  who  had  sworn  to  plant  the 
standard  of  the  false  prophet  on  St. 
Peter's  Basilica  at  Rome,  and  convert  the 
Vatican  into  a  stable  for  his  horses,  had 
to  fly  into  Africa  on  a  borrowed  steed. 

As  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  victory, 
the  Church  established  in  Spain  a  special 
festival   called   the  Triumph   of  the   Holy 


Cross,  which  is  observed  annually  on  the 
16th  of  July.  It  is  eminently  proper  that 
Spanish  Catholics  should  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  a  victory  which  so  sig- 
nally favored  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
Reconquest.  It  is  proper,  too,  that  we 
who  believe  in  Providence  should  be 
grateful  to  God  for  having  given  more 
than  human  bravery  to  those  soldiers, 
who,  fighting  for  religion  and  country 
under  the  banner  of  the  Cross,  humbled 
the  Crescent,  and  wrot?  in  history  one 
of  the  most  glorious  pages  of  the  many 
that  are  contained  in  the  record  of  the 
long  and  obstinate  struggle  against  the 
sectarians  of  the  Koran. 


At  the  Shrine  of  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupr^. 


'^  r^  H I S  is  the  season  which  brings 
-i-  thousands  and  thousands  of  pilgrims 
to  the  feet  of  "Good  St.  Anne."  Those 
faith-led  voyagers  come  from  every  parish 
of  Canada,  and  from  nearly  every  part 
of  the  United  States;  or  they  consist  of 
colleges,  schools,  or  societies,  religious  or 
national.  During  these  demonstrations  of 
faith  and  piety,  the  great  wonder-worker 
frequently  makes  manifest  her  power  with 
God  by  a  repetition  of  miracles  which  have 
made  the  shrine  of  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre 
famous  over  the  whole  continent. 

Already,  by  .the  way,  the  opening  of 
this  season  records  a  striking  cure — that 
of  Miss  Frances  Little,  of  Dorchester, 
Mass.  Her  left  foot  had  for  some  years 
been  paralyzed;  she  suffered,  moreover, 
intense  pain,  and  had  undergone  several 
operations.  She  is  a  most  devout  Catholic, 
full  of  faith  and  fervor.  On  the  advice  of 
her  pastor,  the  Rev.  Edward  Kenny,  she 
went  to  St.  Anne's,  on  Sunday,  June  5; 
spending  the  days  that  followed  in  devo- 
tional exercises,  with  absolute  confidence 
that  she  would  be  cured.  On  Thursday, 
at  3  p.  m.,  while  praying  before  the 
shrine,  she  felt  a  sudden  warmth  passing 
through  the  diseased  ankle.  That  was  the 
premonitory   symptom   of  her   restoration. 
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to  health  and.  of  the  recovered  use  of  her 
limb.  She  was,  in  fact,  completely  cured, 
save  for  a  slight  limp,  the  result  of  one 
of  the  operations;  and,  according  to  a 
reporter  by  whom  she  was  visited,  and  to 
whom  she  expressed  her  firm  belief  that 
her  cure  was  altogether  miraculous,  she 
had  the  appearance  of  being  in  perfect 
health. 

It  is  a  wonderful  place,  that  St.  Anne's; 
indescribable  to  those  who  have  not  seen 
it  for  themselves;  with  that  atmosphere 
of  the  supernatural  making  itself  so 
strongly  felt,  and  those  frequent  mani- 
festations of  the  power  of  St.  Anne's 
intercession;  the  crowds  of  pilgrims  ever 
coming  and  going,  with  their  hymns  and 
canticles;  the  many  Masses  on  the  part 
of  visiting  priests,  and  Holy  Communions 
on  the  part  of  the  faithful.  Its  surround- 
ings are  very  beautiful,  with  the  broad 
stretch' of  the  river  in  the  foreground,  and 
the  verdure-clad  hills  rising  in  the  rear; 
while  the  splendid  basilica  stands  the 
foremost  object  in  the  landscape,  and  its 
bells  ring  out  a  welcome  to  the  arriving 
visitors.  Each  year  the  pilgrimages  become 
more  numerous,  and  last  on  into  the  late 
autumn;  and  each  year,  too,  the  feast 
of  the  "  Good  Saint,"  July  26,  is  celebrated 
with  more  and  more  of  pomp  and  devotion. 
.  On  the  2d  of  last  October  took  place 
one  of  the  greatest  events  in  the  history 
of  the  shrine,  when  the  Fathers  of  the 
First  Canadian  Plenary  Council  proceeded 
there  in  a  body.  All  was  joyous  excite- 
ment at  Beaupre.  The  weather  at  first 
threatened  to  be  unfavorable,  but  presently 
it  cleared.  From  early  morning  pilgrims 
were  arriving  from  everywhere,  notably  a 
large  detachment  of  workingmen  from 
Quebec  and  a  battalion  of  the  Quebec 
Zouaves.  Expectation  was  at  fever  heat 
till  the  clock  in  the  church  tower  sounded 
a  quarter  to  nine,  and  the  whistle  of  the 
special  train  was  heard  in '  the  distance. 
It  was  a  thrilling  moment  when  it  thun- 
dered into  the  station,  having  on  board 
his  Excellency  the  Apostolic  Delegate,  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  and   the  theologians 


of  the  Council.  They  proceeded  at  once 
to  the  Redemptorist  residence,  to  prepare 
for  the  imposing  procession  to  the  church ; 
the  seminarians  in  cassock  and  surplice, 
the  priests  in  their  vestments,  and  the 
prelates  in  full  pontificals,  escorted  by  the 
Quebec  Zouaves  as  a  guard  of  honor. 

Never  had  the  basilica  appeared  to 
greater  advantage,  in  its  simple  and 
beautiful  decorations.  The  Delegate  occu- 
pied a  throne  on  the  Epistle  side  of  the 
altar;  and  Archbishop  Begin,  of  Quebec, 
on  the  Gospel  side.  The  Mass  was 
celebrated  by  Bishop  Emard,  of  Valley- 
field,  and  rendered  in  superb  Plain  Chant 
by  the  seminarians.  Sermons  were 
preached,  in  French  and  English,  respec- 
tively by  Bishop  Labrecque,  of  Chicoutimi, 
and  the  Rev.  Lionel  Lindsay,  of  the 
Basilica  of  Quebec,  —  the  one  on  the 
excellence  of  pilgrimages,  and  the  other 
on  the  love  of  the  Canadian  people  for 
Good  St.  Anne.  Everything  was  in  the  best 
taste,  solemn  and  majestic. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  distinguished 
visitors  followed  the  traditional  custom 
at  St.  Anne's,  and  walked  in  procession 
through  the  Park.  On  the  return,  the 
Magnificai  was  chanted  by  the  assem- 
bly, and  Benediction  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  was  given  by  Bishop  Casey,  of 
St.  John.  Immediately  afterward  took 
place  the  veneration  of  the  sacred  relic, 
all  advancing  to  kiss  that  memorial  of 
the  Mother  of  Mary.  After  this  ceremony, 
the  Fathers  of  the  Council  departed,  to 
the  strains  of  "O  Canada!"  sung  by  the 
multitude  on   the   platform. 

It  was  a  magnificent  demonstration  and 
a  memorable  one  for  St.  Anne's,  since 
to  all  time  it  will  be  recorded  that  the 
representative  of  the  Holy  Father  and 
the  first  solemn  hierarchical  and  national 
assemblage  set  the  seal  of  their  approval 
on  this  almost  immemorial  devotion  of 
the  Canadian  people. 

May  the  "  Good  St.  Anne "  during  the 
season  that  is  in  progress  show  forth  more 
than  ever  her  power  with  the  Most  High, 
and   her  gracious  and   loving-kindness! 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

The  Paris  Univers  publishes  a  detailed 
account  of  a  recent  interesting  cure  at 
Lourdes.  Joseph  Duncan  Boothman,  a 
lad  of  fifteen,  and  son  of  a  former 
Protestant  clergyman,  had  suffered  for 
ten  years  from  a  disease  of  the  left  ear. 
It  caused  a  continual  discharge,  as  well 
as  incessant  pain  and  almost  complete 
deafness.  He  had  been  treated  by  several 
specialists  in  Brussels,  Dover,  and  London. 
On  the  17th  of  May,  19 10,  an  eminent 
aurist  declared  that  the  life  of  the  lad  was 
in  grave  danger,  and  that  an  operation 
would  soon  be  of  absolute  necessity.  He 
stated,  after  examination,  that  the  drum 
of  the  ear  was  almost  completely  affected, 
that  the  inflammation  had  taken  an 
acute  form,  and  might  very  soon  go  to 
the  brain  and  cause  death.  .  .  .  The  doctor 
added  that,  of  course,  the  operation  pre- 
sented some  risk  of  death;  and  that,  even 
in  the  case  of  success,  deafness  for  life 
was  absolutely  certain.  Whereupon  Mr. 
Boothman  decided  to  turn  from  human 
science,  and  place  the  boy's  case  under 
the  protection  of  our  Blessed  Lady.  The 
sequel  may  readily  be  imagined.  A 
novena  was  followed  by  the  boy's  cure; 
and  in  the  company  of  his  parents  he 
repaired  to  Lourdes  on  the  4th  of  June, 
on  a  pilgrimage  of  thanksgiving. 


In  honor  of  the  seventh  centenary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Friars  Minor,  the  Holy 
Father,  by  a  Moiu  Propria  dated  June  9, 
decrees  that  this  year  the  Portiuncula 
Indulgence  may  be  gained,  either  on  the 
2d  of  August  or  the  Sunday  following,  in 
any  church  which  may  be  designated  by 
the  bishops;  furthermore,  that  the  faithful 
of  both  sexes  who  lead  a  life  in  common 
may  enjoy  the  same  privilege  in  chapels 
or  oratories  of  their  own  where  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  is  reserved.  The  conditions 
for  gaining  this  indulgence  are  confession. 
Communion,  and  prayer  for  the  intention 
of   the  Pope.     The  indulgence  is  plenary, 


and  may  be  gained — once  only,  of  course, 
for  oneself — ^as  often  as  a  visit  to  the  church 
or  oratory  is  made,  from  Vespers  on  the 
ist  of  August  or  the  Saturday  following 
till  sunset  of  the  next  day.  No  special 
form  of  prayer  for  the  Holy  Father  is 
prescribed,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  go  to 
confession  in  the  church  where  one  makes 
the  visits. 


The  results  of  the  campaign  in  favor 
of  Higher  Education  for  women  must  be 
very  disappointing  to  its  leaders.  The 
movement  promised  great  things,  but 
after  many  years  of  trial  it  is  now  voted 
a  failure  by  every  unprejudiced  observer. 
Women  have  had  the  chance  which  was 
demanded  for  them,  and  the  world  has 
not  been  improved  out  of  all  knowledge, 
as  was  predicted.  In  'an  appeal  to  the 
average  woman"  published  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Academy,  the  writer  has 
this  to  say  on  the  subject: 

The  Higher  Education  of  woman  must  be 
l)roclaimed  a  failure  if  it  renders  woman  unable 
and  unwilling  to  fulfil  what  is,  after  all,  her 
mission  in  life — to  bear  healthy  children  and 
train  them  to  become  useful  citizens.  One  con- 
tinually hears  women  declare,  "I  am  not  going 
to  be  a  mere  maternity  machine.  I  have  some- 
thing better  to  do  than  rear  a  family."  Her 
education  has  taught  her  that  each  child  mea^s 
a  year  taken  from  her  strenuous  life  of  lectures, 
debates,  and  "work,"  and  she  refuses  to 
"waste"  that  year.  The  modern  education 
seems  to  have  engendered  no  love  of  quiet  reflec- 
tion, to  have  stored  the  mind  of  the  average 
woman  with  no  great  fund  -of  material  upon 
which  to  draw  in  times  of  enforced  inactivity. 
She  can  no  longer  find  any  pleasure  in  purely 
feminine  pursuits;  and  for  a  woman  to  be  called 
"domesticated"  in  these  days  by  one  of  her 
own  sex  is  something  of  a  reproach. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  small  proportion  ot 
women  who,  having  received  their  Higher 
Education,  are  doing  splendid  work;  but  they 
are  a  mere  handful.  The  rest  are  leading  purely 
selfish  lives.  If  they  would  be  content  to  train 
the  younger  generation  on  better  lines,  would 
condescend  to  get  into  touch  with  their  poorer 
sisters  and  induce  them  to  live  hygienically  and 
feed  their  children  scientifically;  if  they  would 
give  their  services  free  or  for  small  salaries  to 
municipal  bodies,  and  thus  enable  such  bodies 
to   establish   crfiches,    schools   for    mothers,    and 
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otherwise  fill  the  gaps  in  our  social  service;  if 
they  would  do  anything  to  increase  our  mental 
and  physical  health  as  a  nation  they  might  earn 
our  gratitude. 

Alas!  the  lives  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
"Intellectuals"  are  spent  in  theorizing.  In  every 
woman's  club  to-day  there  are  const^ant  debates 
and  lectures,  social  and  political,  as  well  as 
literary,  artistic,  and  scientific.  The  modern 
woman  takes  a  great  interest  in  all  sorts  of 
subjects,  but  she  seldom  gets  further  than  the 
expression  of  her  views.  It  never  seems  to  occur 
to  these  women  that,  with  their  trained  intel- 
lects and  wide  knowledge,  the  time  spent  In  the 
study  of  sciology  and  in  pointing  out  the  faults 
of  this  workaday  world  might  be  better  occupied 
in  attending  to  one  little  corner  of  it  themselves. 
So  far.  Higher  Education  has  not  made  women 
any   happier,   nor   the   vvorld  any  better. 


The  University  of  Laval,  Quebec,  is 
mourning  the  death  of  one  of  its  most 
notable  savants  and  administrators,  Mgr. 
J.  C.  K.  Laflamme.  An  eminent  scholar 
and  scientist,  he  served  a  number  of  terms 
as  rector  of  the  University,  after  having 
been  for  years  the  superior  of  the  Quebec 
Seminary.  The  late  prelate  was  born  in 
1849,  and  ordained  priest  in  1872.  He 
represented  Quebec  in  the  National 
Geological  Congress  at  Washington  in 
1 89 1,  and  in  the  same  year  was  named 
president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada. 
In  1877  he  Was  elected  vice-president  of 
the  International  Geological  Congress 
held  at  St.  Petersburg.  Among  the  impor- 
tant scientific  works  left  by  Mgr.  Laflamme 
are  text-books  on  mineralogy,  geology, 
and  botany;  essays  on  physical  geog- 
raphy, and  studies  of  electricity  and 
magnetism.  His  decease  is  a  notable  loss 
to  Laval.     R.  I.  P. 


Attention  is  called  in  the  Missions 
Catholiqties  to  the  fact  that  the  case  of 
the  Venerable  Libermann,  whose  heroic 
virtues  were  attested  by  a  Roman  decree 
read  on  June  19,  is  the  first  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Rites  in  which  action  had  to  be  taken  on 
the  merits  of  a  Jew.  Father  Libermann 
was  born  in  Alsace  in  1807.  His  father  was 


a  rabbi.  Converted  in  Paris  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  he  entered  the  Seminary 
of  St.  Sulpice,  and  fifteen  years  later 
was  ordained  priest.  He  showed  himself  an 
irreproachable  worker  in  the  Lord's  vine- 
yard, was  all  to  all,  and  among  other  good 
works  instituted  missions  for  the  evangel- 
ization of  the  infidel  tribes  in  Africa.  He 
gave  to  his  fellow-workers  the  name  of 
Missionaries  of  the  Holy  Heart  of  Mary. 
Scarcely  had  ten  years  elapsed  from  the 
time  of  the  foundation  of  this  society  when 
the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
founded  in  Paris  in  1703,  entrusted  to 
Libermann  the  formation  of  its  novices, 
destined  for  missions  amongst  the  blacks, 
particularly  those  of  the  French  colonies. 
The  two  societies  were  afterward  amal- 
gamated, and  Father  Libermann  became 
Superior-General.  His  notably  holy  life 
came    to    a    happy    and    edifying    close 

in    1852. 

« ♦ 

It  is  quite  correct  to  refer  to  Judge 
Lindsey,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  as  the 
founder  of  the  Juvenile  Court  in  the  United 
States;  however,  the  idea  of  segregating 
youthful  criminals,  giving  thejn  special 
trial,  and,  when  found  guilty,  subjecting 
them  to  discipline  calculated  to  reform 
rather  than  to  harden  them,  is  not  new. 
Our  excellent  contemporary  Rome  quotes 
some  interesting  information  on  this 
subject  from  an  article  contributed  to  one 
of  the  Italian  journals  by  a  writer  signing 
himself  G.  B.  "  Leaving  aside,"  he  writes, 
"the  House  of  Correction  of  St.  Phihp 
Neri,  instituted  in  Florence  in  1677  by 
the  priest  (afterward  declared  Venerable), 
Filippo  Franci,  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Oratory,  to  receive  youths  who,  formerly 
shut  up  in  prison  with  the  most  depraved 
thieves,  instead  of  being  reformed,  sank 
deeper  in  depravity  and  vice,  and  to 
redeem  them  by  instruction,  reading, 
religious  practices  and  work,  we  may 
mention  the  House  of  Refuge  of  San 
Michele,  founded  in  Rome  in  1703  by 
Clement  XL,  of  which  a  Protestant  author 
named    Smith,    in    a    book    published     in 
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Philadelphia  in  1833,  wrote:  'The  first 
reform  of  penitentiary  discipline  is  due 
to  Catholic  Rome.  The  prison  there  in 
which  it  was  introduced  for  the  first  time 
has  remained  for  over  a  century  a  strik- 
ing example  of  what  Christian  beneficence 
can  do.  .  .  .  The  House  of  Refuge  of  San 
Michele  was  the  first  penitentiary  house 
in  Europe.  The  scope  of  this  noble  insti- 
tution was  moral  reform,  not  the  infliction 
of  punishment.' 

"By  a  Motu  Propria  of  Nov.  14,  1703, 
Clement  XI.  decided  to  form  a  special 
prison  for  boys,  regulated  by  a  discipline 
suitable  for  them.  More  interesting  still, 
the  same  wise  Pontiff  established  a  special 
court  connected  with  San  Michele,  in 
which  all  offenders  under  twenty  years  of 
age  were  to  be  tried.  And  with  the  special 
court  and  the  special  prison  the  Pontiff 
set  apart  priests  for  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  these  juvenile  offenders,  and 
appointed  a  staff  of  masters  to  teach  them 
various  crafts  and  to  keep  them  employed. 
Other  Pontiffs  after  him  introduced 
changes  into  the  system  of  San  Michele; 
and  Pius  IX.  founded  the  colony  of  St. 
Balbina  for  youthful  offenders,  placing 
it  in  charge  of  the  Brothers  of  Our  Lady 
of  Mercy,  an  institute  founded  in  Belgium 
for  the  reformation  of  prisoners." 


An  excellent  work  established  in  Paris 
years  ago  by  the  Assumptionist  Fathers 
is  the  General  Council  of  Pilgrimages.  The 
fortieth  semi-annual  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land  is  now  being  organized.  For 
the  benefit  of  such  of  our  readers  as  are 
contemplating  a  vacation  over-seas,  we 
furnish  the  following  information: 

The  pilgrims  will  visit  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem, 
the  Jordan,  the  Dead  Sea,  Mount  Carmel,  Naza- 
reth, Thabor,  and  Tiberias;  also  Egypt — Cairo 
and  the  Pyramids;  Syria — Damascus,  Baalbek, 
Beyrouth;  Smyrna,  Ephesus,  Constantinople, 
Athens,  Malta,  Taormina,  Naples,  and  Pompeii. 
The  voyage  will  be  made  on  the  Etoilc,  a  boat 
specially  fitted  up  for  the  pilgrimages.  On 
board  will  be  a  chapel'  with  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment reserved.  Lantern  lectures  will  be  delivered 
on  the  places  visited,  as  well  as  on  those  passed 


during  the  voyage.  The  boat  will  set  sail  from 
Marseilles  on  August  19,  a. id  will  return 
there  on  September  30.  The  price  of  the 
round  ticket  from  Marseilles  is  S250  first  class, 
and  $210  second  class.  The  ticket  covers  all 
the  necessary  expenses  during  the  forty-two 
days, — the  voyage,  board  and  apartments  on 
land  and  sea,  the  railway  journey  and  carriage 
drives  in  the  Holy  Land:  Egypt,  Damascus, 
Smyrna,  Constantinople,  Athens,  and  Taormina. 

An  attractive  "proposition"  this,  and 
one  that  will  appeal  to  many  of  our 
readers, — appeal  all  the  more  forcibly 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  efficient 
corps  of  guides  always  includes  an  English- 
speaking  one. 


Friends  all  over  the  world  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Henry  Cleary,  for  ten  years  or  more 
editor  of  the  New  Zealand  Tablet,  will 
rejoice  to  hear  of  his  appointment  to  the 
See  of  Auckland,  as  successor  to  the 
lamented  Bishop  Lenihan.  In  this  case 
promotion  means  both  a  lessening  of  influ- 
ence and  a  restriction  of  power,  but  it 
was  doubtless  with  the  view  to  prolong 
an  eminently  useful  life  that  Dr.  Cleary 
was  assigned  to  less  arduous  work  and  a 
smaller  field  of  labor.  His  appointment 
recalls  this  amusing  passage  in  Mark 
Twain's  "More  Tramps  Abroad,"  written 
when  Dr.  Cleary  was  stationed  at  Ballarat : 

October  23. — Got  up  at  6,  left  at  7.30;  soon 
reached  Castlemaine,  one  of  the  rich  goldfields 
of  the  early  days;  waited  several  hours  for  a 
train;  left  at  3.40,  and  reached  Bendigo  in  an 
hour.  For  comrade  a  Catholic  priest  who  was 
better  than  I  was,  but  didn't  seem  to  know  it, — 
a  man  full  of  graces  of  the  heart,  the  mind,  and 
the  spirit:  a  lovable  man.  He  will  rise;  he  will 
be  a  bishop  some  day;  later  an  archbishoj); 
later  a  cardinal;  finally  an  archangel,  I  hope. 
And  then  he  will  recall  me  when  I  say,  '  Do  you 
remember  that  trip  We  made  from  Ballarat  to 
Bendigo,  when  you  were  nothing  but  Father  C. 
and  I  was — nothing  to  what  I  am  now?" 


The  Freeman's  Journal,  of  Sydney, 
N.  S.  W.,  quotes  from  the  correspondence 
column  of  the  Glasgow  Scotsman  the 
following  testimony  (all  the  more  striking 
considering  its  source)  to  the  work  of 
priests  and  Sisters  in  the  slums  of  Edin- 
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burgh.    The  letter  is  in  reply  to  an  unjust 
criticism  in  the  same  paper: 

May  a  little  band  of  Protestant  ladies  who 
during  the  last  four  weeks  have  been  working 
in  the  cause  of  charity  alongside  of  both  Roman 
and  other  missionaries  in  the  slums  of  Edinburgh 
say  a  few  words  on  this  most  unmerited  attack? 
Our  efforts  have  been  directed  to  the  feeding 
of  starving  children,  and  that  alone.  Religious 
instruction  of  even  the  simplest  description 
we  have  left  to  others  more  capable.  Our 
opinions  are  based  on  the  personal  observation 
of  five  pairs  of  eyes  —  two  Free  Church,  the 
others  Established.  The  way  the  Roman  Church, 
both  priests  and  Sisters,  look  after  their  own 
poor  puts  our  Protestant  missionaries  to  shame. 
Those  courageous  men  and  women  penetrate 
the  worst  slums  and  haunts  in  the  city  in  search 
of  their  own  people.  I  say  "courageous"  rightly, 
for  only  those  who  know  something  of  the  slums 
at  night  know  whether  or  not  nerve  is  needed. 
Ask  the  first  soldier  you  meet  whether  the 
Protestant  minister  or  the  Roman  padre  attended 
best  to  the  wounded  and  dying  in  South  Africa; 
ask  the  first  loafer  you  meet  in  the  Cowgate 
who  best  attends  to  his  people  there;  ask  the 
police.  The  one  works  in  the  day;  the  other 
when  he  is  more  needed  and  much  less  seen — 
at  night.  A  more  unmerited  attack  has  never 
appeared  in  your  pages.  Brought  up  as  I  have 
been  to  hate  the  name  of  Rome,  I  and  the  other 
four  ladies  associated  with  me  in  our  little 
charity  have  been  forced  to  respect  the  good 
practical  work  of  the  one,  as  we  also  do  the 
work  of  <he  Salvation  Army,  and  the  Church 
of  England.  Scottish  Church  work  can,  in  our 
experience,  hardly  be  accounted  as  seriously 
meant. 


The  Catholic  Church  Extension  Society, 
which  has  developed  with  notable  rapidity 
since  its  organization  only  a  few  years  ago, 
has  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of  beneficent 
growth.  It  has  not  only  received  the 
official  recognition  of  the  Holy  See,  but 
has  won  signal  marks  of  Pius  X.'s  dis- 
tinguished favor.  In  a  Brief  addressed  to 
Archbishop  Quigley,  Cardinal  Martinelli  is 
named Jthe'Protector  of  the  Society;  and 
the   document   further  states: 

Likewise,  in  order  to  provide  in  a  more 
definite  way  for  the  management  of  this  Society, 
we  decree  by  these  present  letters  that  the 
permanent  office  of  chief  moderator  of  the  whole 
Society,  under  the  title  of  chancellor,  shall  be 
held  by  you,  venerable  brother,  and  by  your 
successors  in    the   Archdiocese   of   Chicago.     To 


this  supreme  office,  consequently,  shall  in  a 
special  manner  be  joined  the  duty  of  looking 
after  the  business  of  the  Society  and  of  wisely 
caring  for  and  furthering  its  daily  increase,  with 
the  active  assistance  of  the  members  of  the 
Board   of  Governors. 

Moreover,  as,  according  to  the  rules  hitherto 
observed,  there  must  be,  under  the  Board  of 
Governors,  some  immediate  governor  of  the 
Society,  styled  president,  to  whose  care  and 
vigilance  and  determined  authority  the  general 
activity  of  the  Society  remains  entrusted,  we, 
realizing  the  importance  that  great  weight 
should  be  attached  to  his  election,  reserve  this 
election  to  ourselves  and  to  this  Holy  A.postolic 
See.  We  will,  therefore,  that  the  election  of 
the  president  be  made  out  of  three  candidates 
to  be  designated  for  this  purpose  by  the  Board 
of  Governors,  and  that  the  names  of  these  candi- 
dates should  be  .sent  through  the  intermediacy 
of  the  Cardinal  Protector  to  this  city.  We 
decree,  moreover,  that  the  president  of  the 
Society  thus  nominated  by  the  Holy  See  shall 
retain  his  office  not  longer  than  five  years. 

The  president  and  directors  of  the 
Society  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
approbation  thus  accorded  to  their  efforts; 
and  the  Holy  Father's  interest  in  their 
movements  will  doubtless  prove  an  incen- 
tive to  still  greater  fervor  and  zeal  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  good  work. 


The  Revue  du  Monde  is  thus  plain- 
spoken  on  the  subject  of  French  race- 
suicide  :  "  And  here  is  another  of  the  woes 
of  the  France  that  is  passing; — the  France 
that  is  dying  of  the  indifference  and 
cowardice  of  its  citizens.  People  wish 
to  show  themselves  and  to  enjoy;  they 
dread  taking  any  risks;  family  duties  are 
repugnant;  children  are  not  wanted  at 
the  fireside,  and  France  is  being  depopu- 
lated. The  Journal  Officiel  publishes  these 
statistics  for  1909:  Population,  39,252,245; 
marriages,  307,951;  divorces,  12,874; 
births,  769,969;  deaths,  756,545."  While 
the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  is  13,424, 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  never  before  was 
that  excess  so  slight.  In  1908,  for  instance, 
there  were  46,441  more  births  than  deaths. 
The  only  departments  in  which  the  birth- 
rate is  kept  up  to  its  oldtime  standard 
are  those  in  which  religion  still  exercises 
an  influence  upon  the  citizens. 


The  Moss  Rose. 


A  N   angel  of  the  flowers  one  day, 

Beneath  a  rose-tree  resting  lay, — 
That  spirit   to  whose  charge  is  given 
To   bathe  young  buds  in  dews  from  heaven. 
Awaking  from  his  light   repose, 
The  angel   whispered   to   the  rose : 
O  tender  object  of  my  care, 
Still  fairest  found  where  all  are  fair! 
For  this  sweet  shade  thou'st  given  me. 
Ask  what  thou  wilt,   'tis  granted   thee." 

Then   said   the  rose,  with  deepened  glow : 
'  On  me  another  grace   bestow." 
The  spirit  paused  in  silent  thought: 
What  grace  was  there  that  flower  had  not? 
'Twas  but  a  moment.     O'er  the  rose 
A  veil  of  moss  the  angel  throws. 
And,  robed  in   Nature's  simplest   weed. 
Could  there  a  flower  that  rose  exceed? 


Sandy  Joe. 


BY    MARY    T.   WAGGAMAN. 


VII.- 


-A  HoMK  AND  A  New  Life. 

ANDY    JOE    had    secured 
new    job    with    difficulty. 


his 
He 


PJ  had  appeared  at  the  queer  little 
shop  at  the  market  corner  at  an  unlucky 
moment.  Old  "  Parley  Voo" — or  Monsieur 
Paravue,  as  he  was  more  politely  called 
by  his  compatriots — was  in  a  state  of 
"  desolation  "  beyond  English  speech.  The 
tenth  of  a  series  of  young  "  diables 
Americains,"  whom  he  had  employed  as 
gargons,  had  disappeared  the  night  before 
with  a  huge  basket  of  bonnes  touches 
intended  for  an  elegant  reception,  and 
the  unfortunate  Monsieur  was  hearing 
from  the  disappointed  hostess  in  no  very 
pleasant  terms. 


"  But,  Madame,  Madame,  it  was  not 
my  fault.  I  make  the  terrapin  with  my 
own  hands.  I  kill  him,  I  pick  him,  I  stew 
him,  I  smother  him  well  with  all  things 
good  and  fine,  Madame.  I  assure  you  it 
was  one  fine  dish.  And  then  I  trust  it  to 
that  villain,  thief,  rascal;  and  he — he — 
what  you  call  it?  —  elope  with  it, 
Madame, — elope  with  it,  to  Madame's 
disappointment,  to  my  dishonor,  dis- 
grace— but  not  to  my  fault,"  concluded 
the  old  man,  bowing  his  head  and  stretch- 
ing out  his  hands  pathetically, — "not  to 
my  fault!" 

"  It  is  your  fault,  when  you  trust  to 
dishonest  and  unreliable  help,"  said  the 
lady,  sharply.  "Your  carelessness  spoiled 
my  entertainment,  and  you  may  be  sure 
you  will  receive  no  orders  from  me  again." 
And  the  speaker  swept  out  of  the  shop 
indignantly. 

"I  am  ruined,  I  am  lost!"  said  the  old 
man,  clapping  his  hands  to  his  head 
excitedly.  "  This  will  destroy  me  forever — 
forever!" 

"  Pooh,  no ! "  interposed  a  cheery  voice 
at  his  side;  for  Sandy  Joe,  waiting  at  the 
corner,  had  been  a  witness  to  the  inter- 
view. "She  can't  hurt  you,  Parley  Voo. 
Old  hens  don't  do  anything  but  cackle. 
First  time  she  wants  frog  meat  she'll 
forget  all  about  what  she  just  said,  and 
come  back  to  you.  Boy  skipped,  you  say? 
Well,   I'm  looking   for  a  job  right   now." 

"You — you!"  panted  the  old  man, 
staring  angrily  at  the  speaker.  "You  will 
be  thief,  rascal,  devil,  like  all  the  rest. 
Un,  deux,  cinq,  six,  huit,  dix,  have  I  had, — 
all  robbing,  ruining  me.  Vas-tn  —  leave! 
Go  —  allez, — begone  away!  I  will  have 
none  of  you  no  more, — none,  none!" 

"But  you'll  have  to,   you  know,"  said 

Sandy    Joe,    good-humoredly.     "  I'll    wait 

until  you  cool  off,  and  can  talk  business; 

or  I  want  the  job.    Three  dollars  a  week 
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and  grub, — anything  you've  got  round 
except  frogs  and  mud-turtles.  I'll  not 
bother  them,  you  can  bet!  Sleep  there 
under  the  counter,  and  be  on  the  jump 
whenever  you  call.  And  I'm  no  thief 
either,  though  I  don't  suppose  you  are 
taking  my  '  say  so '  for  that.  It  ain't  no 
'cinch,'  as  you  know,  Parley  Voo;  but 
I'm  willing  to  try  it,  if  you  want  to  give 
me  the  chance." 

And  something  in  Sandy  Joe's  twinkling 
eyes  and  cheery  voice  seemed  to  strike 
through  the  clouds  of  old  Parley  Voo's 
despair;  and,  after  a  great  deal  of  excited 
discussion  in  very  broken  English,  he  was 
given  the  chance  "to  rob  and  ruin,"  as 
the  old  Frenchman  direfuUy  prophesied, 
with  the  ten  "  diables  Americains "  that 
had  preceded  him. 

It  was  not  much  of  a  cinch,  as  Joe  had 
foreseen.  Although  the  little  shop  at  the 
corner  "put  the  best  foot  foremost"  to 
the  outside  world,  and  the  counter  was 
covered  with  spotless  oil-cloth,  paper 
napkins  in  plenty,  and  the  flowered  dishes 
were  gaily  garnished  with  parsley  and 
cress,  there  were  dark  depths  behind,  in 
which  it  would  not  have  been  wise  for 
patrons  to  penetrate.  There  was  a  small 
stuffy  kitchen,  where  old  Parley  Voo,  in 
a  white  paper  cap  and  apron,  did  won- 
derful things  with  bits  and  scraps  that 
an  American  cook  would  not  have  looked 
at  twice;  there  was  a  tumble-down  shed 
beyond,  with  tanks  and  tubs  where  frogs, 
turtles  and  terrapins  awaited  their  doom; 
there  was  a  ragged-looking  parrot  that 
swung  in  a  rusty  cage  and  said  bad  words 
in  French;  and,  last  and  worst  of  all, 
there  was  "La  Vielle." 

Whether  La  Vielle  was  wife,  mother, 
grandmother  or  great-grandmother  to 
Parley  Voo,  Joe  was  never  able  to  tell. 
She  was  so  old  and  withered  and  brown 
that  fifty  years  more  or  less  would  not 
seem  to  count.  She  lived  up  a  crooked 
pair  of  stairs,  that  led  to  an  apartement 
where  Joe  was  never  allowed  to  penetrate; 
and  once  a  day  she  came  hobbling  down, 
leaning  on  a  cane,  to  quarrel  fiercely  with 


old  Parley  Voo  in  shrill  French,  and  to 
gather  up  all  the  loose  change  in  Sight. 
But  she  saw  that  the  little  cot  under  the 
counter  had  a  warm  blanket,  and  more 
than  once  she  nodded  her  queer  old 
bewigged  head  and  threw  a  nickel  to  Joe 
as    she    clambered  up  the    crooked   steps. 

"She  is  one  vat  you  call  veetch,"  said 
old  Parley  Voo  to  Joe,  after  one  of  those 
daily  visits.  "  La  Vielle  will  nevare,  nevare 
die.    She  is  one  veetch." 

And,  though  not  wise  in  "  witch "  ways, 
Joe  felt  that  perhaps  Parley  Voo  was  not 
far  wrong. 

Meanwhile  Gran  lingered  on  in  dull 
unconsciousness  in  the  free  ward  of  the 
great  hospital;  and  little  Jackie,  happily 
domesticated  in  the  Bryan  household,  was 
fairly  revelling  in  delights  she  had  never 
experienced  in  her  brief  years  of  remem- 
brance. True,  the  Bryan  establishment 
consisted  of  only  three  rooms,  and  a  shed 
in  which  the  mother  did  the  washing  that 
supported  her  fatherless  brood.  But,  after 
Gran's  menage,  what  vistas  of  comfort 
and  beauty  those  three  rooms  were  to 
Jackie's  eager  eyes!  There  were  real  beds, 
snowy  and  spotless,  with  an  iron  crib  for 
Baby  Ann;  there  were  chairs  with  legs 
and  seats;  there  was  a  table  which,  when 
not  set  in  proper  fashion  for  meals,  was 
covered  with  a  fringed  red  cloth;  there 
was  a  clock  that  ticked  cheerily  day  and 
night.  Most  wonderful  of  all,  there  were 
pictures  on  the  walls,  —  pictures  bought 
on  instalment  at  sacrifices  only  God's 
good  angels  knew:  the  Blessed  Mother, 
St.  Joseph,  St.  Patrick,  Christ  blessing 
little  children,— too  gorgeous  in  hue,  per- 
haps, for  artistic  tastes,  but  teaching 
lessons  of  faith,  hope,  and  love,  that  many 
a  masterpiece  fails  to  impart. 

What  with  all  these  attractions,  with 
a  friendly  cat  purring  on  the  hearth  rug, 
with  rosy,  rollicking  Baby  Ann  to  cuddle 
and  squeeze,  and  Molly  and  Nora  and 
little  Pat,  the  three  days  since  the  night 
of  Gran's  accident  had  been  one  long 
delight  to  Jackie, — a  delight  she  felt  with 
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a  tremulous  fear  must  soon  have  an  end; 
it  was  altogether  too  good  to  last.  There 
was  only  one  shadow  in  this  sunshine. 
Joe,  big,  cheery,  tender  Joe,  was  not  here 
to  share  it, — to  enjoy  the  bright  fire  and 
the  set  table,  the  hot  mush  and  milk, 
the  cat,  the  goat,  the  baby, — all  the 
wonderful  joys  of  this  new  life. 

She  was  thinking  of  Joe  this  morning 
as  she  sat  oil  the  rag  rug  before  the 
stove  that  was  glowing  with  ruddy  light; 
for  Mrs.  Bryan  was  in  the  midst  of  her 
ironing.  The  room  was  a  very  grove  of 
sweet-smelling  linen,  that  hung  airing  on 
lines  stretched  from  wall  to  wall, — linen 
frilled  and  laced  and  embroidered;  for 
the  good  laundress'  custom  was  of  the 
best.  Bright  winter  sunshine  streamed 
through  the  four  windows.  The  pictures 
shone  out  in  all  their  glory.  The  clock 
ticked  merrily.  Molly  and  Nora  were  at 
school;  little  Pat,  bundled  up  warm 
against  the  winter  cold,  was  out  coasting 
with  the  young  Monaghans;  Baby  Ann 
had  just  rolled  over  on  the  rug  in  her 
morning  nap,  and  had  been  comfortably 
ensconced  in  her  crib.  It  was  a  time  for 
reflection;  and  Jackie,  with  her  little 
patched  toes  curled  up  under  her  ragged 
frock,  whose  glaring  deficiencies  were 
concealed  for  the  present  by  the  loan  of 
Nora's  best  ruffled  apron,  was  thinking 
rather  more  seriously  than  the  usual  glad 
riot  in  the  Bryan  household  permitted. 

"Gran  will  come  back  soon  now;  won't 
she,  Mrs.  Bryan?"  she  asked  gravely. 

"Sure  if  it's  God's  holy  will,  darling!" 
answered  the  good  woman,  evasively. 

"God's  holy  will," — it  was  the  keynote 
of  this  humble  household,  to  which  all 
its  simple  music  was  attuned.  Jackie  had 
heard  a  great  deal  about  God's  will  during 
the  last  three  days,  and  there  was  a 
puzzled  look  in  the  soft  brown  eyes  lifted 
to  her  kind  friend's  face. 

"Who  is  God,  Mrs.  Bryan?"  she  asked 
softly. 

Mrs.  Bryan's  iron  poised,  to  the  immi- 
nent danger  of  the  dainty  fabric  beneath. 

"The     I^ord     save     us!"     she     gasped. 


"Jackie  darling,  did  you  never  hear  talk 
of  God?" 

"Sometimes  when  Gran  was  mad," 
answered  Jackie.  "  But  I  didn't  think 
He  was   real   or  true  till  I  came  here." 

"You  poor  darling  innocent!"  said 
Mrs.  Bryan,  tenderly.  "  And  how  could 
you  know  anything  good  or  holy  with 
such  an  old  reprobate — "  The  speaker 
remembered  charity,  and  checked  her 
indignant  speech.  "And,  like  as  not," 
she  continued,  "  you  never  had  the  blessed 
water  of  baptism  poured  over  you,  Jackie; 
and  you're  a  little  haythen  with  all  the 
rest.  Well,  with  God's  help,  Mary  Bryan 
will  see  to  that  this  day.  You'll  not  get 
out  of  my  hands  till  you  have  a  Christian 
soul — aye,  and  a  Christian  name,  too. 
'Jackie'  indeed!  It's  easily  seen  that  old 
savage  had  no  more  regard  for  you  than 
to  call  you  like  a  dumb  beast.  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  decent  child  with  a  name  like 
that?  This  very  evening,  when  the  children 
come  home,  I'll  take  you  up  to  St.  Martin's 
to  see  Father  More." 

And,  as  good  Mary  Bryan  never  dallied 
on  the  path  of  duty,  a  new  and  wonderful 
experience  came  to  our  little  Jackie  that 
afternoon.  With  Nora's  best  coat  envel- 
oping her  small  figure,  and  Nora's  blue 
worsted  hood  tied  over  her  brown  hair, 
she  was  led  to  a  great  house,  where,  in  a 
big  room  lined  with  books,  there  was  the 
nicest  gentleman  she  ever  remembered 
to  have  seen,  —  a  tall,  pleasant-faced 
gentleman,  with  half-grey  hair,  who  shook 
hands  with  Mrs.  Bryan  and  patted  Jackie's 
head  kindly,  while  he  listened  •  to  the 
brief,  sad  story  the  good  woman  told  of 
the   little   girl's   life. 

"  And  you  know  nothing  more  than 
this, — nothing  of  the  child's  parentage?" 

"  Nothing,  Father,  except  the  poor 
darling  has  had  no  more  care  than  a  dimib 
beast;  sure  not  as  much  as  some  of  the 
beasts  I  have  seen.  It  was  a  foundling 
that  was  left  in  her  hands,  the  old  woman 
used  to  say;  and  she  was  keeping  her, 
expecting  she  might  be  called  for.  It 
was  the   old  reprobate    she   was  out  and 
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out,  God  forgive  me!  And  if  she  gets 
over  the  trouble  that's  on  her  now,  she'll 
take  the  child  back  again.  But  while 
Jackie  is  in  my  house  I  must  do  the  best 
I  can  for  her;  so  I  brought  her  to  you, 
Father,  to  ask  you  to  baptize  the  poor 
innocent,  and  give  her  a  Christian  name, 
and  a  chance  for  heaven  if  the  Lord  sees 
fit  to  take  her;  for  she's  a  delicate  bit  of 
a  creature,  as  you  can  see." 

Father  More  put  his  hand  under  Jackie's 
chin  and  lifted  the  shy,  pretty  little  face 
so  that  the  brown  eyes  met  his  own. 

"A  delicate  little  creature  indeed,"  he 
said  gently,  —  "  wonderfully  delicate  for 
such  a  life." 

And  then  he  bade  Mrs.  Bryan  sit  down; 
and,  taking  his  place  in  his  own  big  chair, 
he  drew  Jackie  to  his  side  and  talked  to 
her  in  a  way  no  one  had  ever  talked  to 
her  before, — wisely,  kindly,  simply  enough 
to  reach  the  little  seven-year-old  heart 
and  mind.  And  when  he  had  finished, 
Jackie  had  learned  beautiful,  wonderful 
things  about  the  good  God,  her  Father 
in  heaven  who  loved  her  so  tenderly. 

"You  would  like  to  be  God's  child,  my 
dear  little  girl, — the  child  of  that  good 
Father  in  heaven?" 

"Oh,  yes,  yes!"  said  Jackie  softly, 
lifting  her  shining  eyes  to  the  priest's  face. 
■  "  But  I  can't,  —  I  can't.  Nobody  wants 
me.  Gran  says  I  am  only — only  a  bother. 
Maybe  God  don't  want  me."  And  she 
shook  her  pretty  little  head  in  a  hopeless 
way  that  went  to  Father  More's  big  heart. 

"My  poor,  dear  little  girl!  Yes,  God 
wants  you, — indeed  He  does."  And  then, 
after  another  little  talk,  so  tender  and 
beautiful  that  Mrs.  Bryan  was  reduced 
to  sympathetic  tears,  it  was  decided  that 
Jackie  was  to  be  brought  to  the  church 
the  very  next  day  to  receive  conditional 
baptism. 

"  And  sure  you'll  give  her  a  Chris- 
tian name.  Father?'  asked  Mrs.  Bryan 
anxiously.  "Sure  you  couldn't  be  baptiz- 
ing her  with  such  a  name  as  Jackie!" 

"Well,  scarcely,"  said  Father  More, 
with  a  smile.    "  Choose  her  name  yourself, 


my  friend.  It  will  be  a  good  and  holy 
one,  I  am  sure.  That  is  your  privilege 
as  godmother." 

Great  was  the  excitement  in  the  Bryan 
household  that  night  when  the  coming 
event  became  known.  Baby  baptisms 
were  happy  and  familiar  affairs;  but  to 
have  a  walking,  talking,  little  girl  led  to 
the  blessed  font  was  a  thing  altogether 
unheard  of  and  unrecorded  in  the  family 
history.  Jackie  became  an  object  of  the 
most  affectionate  and  breathless  interest. 
Nora's  one  white  dress  was  brought  out 
from  its  careful  paper  wrappings,  and 
washed  and  ironed  afresh  for  the  great 
occasion.  Nora's  shoes  were  borrowed 
and  blacked  to  a  shine.  Molly's  white 
sash,  the  pride  of  her  life,  purchased  by 
six  weeks'  nursing  of  the  tempestuous 
baby  Monaghan,  was  offered  to  the  little 
neophyte  without  a  pang  of  hesitation. 
Then,  when  all  these  minor  details  were 
happily  settled,  Mrs.  Bryan  took  down 
from  the  shelf,  where  it  lay  carefully 
protected  from  dust  by  three  layers 
of  tissue-paper,  the  great,  gilt-clasped 
"  Ursuline  Manual "  that  had  been  her 
husband's  wedding  gift,  and  proceeded 
to  study  the  calendar  for  a  fitting  name, 
while  the  children  crowded  around  in 
delighted   interest. 

"Oh,  I'd  choose  Regina  Cecilia!"  said 
Molly.    "It  sounds  so  grand." 

"  Katherine  Loretto  is  much  prettier," 
declared  Nora;  "and  it's  holier,  too; 
isn't  it,  mother?" 

"  Sure  it's  not  for  us  to  judge  betwixt 
the  holy  saints,"  said  the  good  mother, 
reprovingly.  "You  ought  to  have  the 
instruction  to  know  that,  Nora.  I'm 
thinking  of  Monica  myself.  It  was  my 
poor  own  mother's  name,  and  that  of  a 
great  saint,  besides.  How  would  you  like 
to  be  called  Monica,  Jackie  dear?" 

"O  Jackie,  yes!  Monica  is  a  lovely  name," 
put  in  Molly,  enthusiastically.  "  Mother, 
why  didn't  you  give  me  a  fine  name  like 
that,  instead  of  plain  Mary  Ann?" 

"Whisht!  I'm  surprised  and  shocked 
at  you,  Molly  Bryan!    Where  could  I  find 
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you  a  sweeter  or  a  holier  name  than  that 
of  the  Queen  of  heaven  and  earth?  And 
Jackie  shall  have  that,  too,  if  she  wants 
it.  We'll  call  her  Monica  Mary.  And 
here  comes  JoC'  to  settle  the  matter. 
We'll  ask  him." 

And  Joe,  who  just  at  that  moment 
came  in  to  look  after  his  family,  having 
an  evening  off  from  the  frogs  and  turtles, 
stared  in  bewilderment  at  the  chorus  of 
information  that  greeted  him.  Jackie 
was  to  be  baptized  on  the  morrow  at  the 
great  marble  church,  with  the  tower  and 
the  bells;  Jackie  was  to  wear  a  beautiful 
white  dress  Mrs.  Bryan  had  just  ironed, 
the  white  silk  sash  that  Molly  proudly 
displayed,  the  new  shoes  with  shining 
patent-leather  toes;  and  Jackie  must  no 
longer  be  "  Jackie,"  like  a  dog  or  a  monkey, 
but  must  have  a  beautiful  nam.e. 

"  I'm  thinking  of  Monica  Mary,"  said 
Mrs.  Bryan;  "but  it's  for  you  to  say  the 
word,  Joe.    How  do  you  like  that  name?" 

'Great!"  said  Joe  breathlessly,  feeling 
that  here  was  "  respectability  "  far  beyond 
his  wildest  hopes.  "  I  neVer  heard  a  liner 
name.  I  ain't  saying  I  won't  forget  it 
sometimes  myself,  and  call  her  Jackie; 
but  she'll  be  Monica  Mary  to  everyone 
else,  or  I'll  know  the  reason  why." 

(To  be  contitiufd.  "i 


A  Lost  Kingdom. 

A  King  of  Persia,  who  had  no  children 
of  his  own,  took  from  off  the  street  a 
poor  little  beggar  child,  intending  to  bring 
him  up  and  appoint  him  heir  to  his 
throne.  The  first  thing  done  was  to  wash 
the  child,  and  dress  him  in  new  clothes 
from  head  to  foot.  Masters  were  appointed 
to  teach  him,  and  companions  were 
selected  with  whom  he  played  every  day. 

Under  this  treatment,  the  boy  grew 
and  throve  wonderfully  well;  and  his 
royal  benefactor  was  more  than  satisfied 
with  his  progress  in .  both  his  elementary 
studies  and  his  deportment.  The  future 
looked    bright   for  the  lad,  as,  so  long  as 


the  King  lived,  his  protege  was  sure  of 
being  well  cared  for  in  every  way. 

But,  alas!  at  the  end  of  two  years  the 
King  died.  They  hastened  to  open  his 
will,  and  therein  read  as  follows:  "I  adopt 
for  my  son  the  little  Ali  whom  I  have 
rescued  from  misery;  I  wish  him  brought 
up  and  educated  with  all  possible  care 
till  he  shall  be  fifteen  years  old.  At  that 
time,  if  he  be  pious,  prudent,  polite, 
amiable,  and  attentive  to  study,  it  is  my 
will  that  he  shall  be  placed  on  the  throne 
of  Persia.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  become 
unworthy,  let  him  no  longer  be  recognized 
as  my  son." 

This  will  was  carried  out  to  the  very 
letter.  The  little  beggar  was  told  about 
it;  care  was  taken  to  read  it  to  him  from 
time  to  time,  and  to  show  him  what  a 
brilliant  throne  awaited  him  if  he  answered 
the  views  of  his  benefactor.  Unhappily, 
he  paid  little  attention  to  all  this,  though 
now  and  then  he  made  fine  promises.  He 
became  careless  and  rebellious.  He  dis- 
obeyed his  masters,  refused  to  study  his 
lessons,  ran  about  the  streets  with  urchins 
of  his  own  age,  and  appeared  to  care 
little  for  the  throne  promised  him.  His 
preceptors  were  willing  to  believe  that 
much  of  this  conduct  was  mere  thought- 
lessness, and  would  radically  change  as 
the  lad  grew  into  his  teens;  but,  as  time 
went  on,  the  chances  of  any  genuine 
reform    apparently    grew   less   and   less. 

When  Ali  had  completed  his  fifteenth 
year,  they  read  to  him  once  more  and  for 
the  last  time  the  articles  which  concerned 
him,  and  asked  him  whether  he  could 
conscientiously  say  that  he  had  fulfilled 
the  conditions  imposed  upon  him.  The 
unhappy  youth  hung  his  head,  burst  into 
tears,  threw  himself  on  his  knees  and 
promised  to  amend.  But  all  was  in  vain. 
The  late  King's  brother  made  him  take 
off  his  fine  clothes  and  had  him  turned 
out  of  the  palace. 

This  story  represents  what  God  has 
done  for  us  by  baptism;  we  must  be 
faithful  to  that  grace  if  we  would  inherit 
the  celestial  kingdom. 
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— A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  "The  Devo- 
tion of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,"  by  Father 
Dalgairns,  edited  by  Father  Ross,  another 
priest  of  the  Oratory,  has  just  been  issued  by 
Messrs.  Burns  &  Gates.  A  brief  biography  of 
the  author  and  a  pleasing  portrait  of  him  are 
welcome  additions  to  this  beautiful  and  scholarly 
volume. 

— The  religious  (of  the  Society  of  the  Holy 
Child  Jesus)  who  some  time  ago  wrote  "Talks 
with  the  Little  Ones  about  the  Apostles'  Creed," 
has  produced  another  book  of  similar  style  and 
import — "The  Laws  of  the  King;  or.  Talks  on 
the  Commandments"  (Benziger  Brothers).  The 
book  may  be  heartily  commended  as  likely  to 
interest  and  sure  to  instruct  solidly  the  young 
folk  for  whom  it  is  intended.  It  is  a  i6mo 
of    200    pages,    with    several    illustrations. 

— "Meditations  for  Each  Day  of  the  Month 
of  June"  is  a  volume  of  no  pages  dedicated  to 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  (R.&  T.  Washbourne; 
Benziger  Brothers).  The  meditations  have 
been  translated  and  adapted  from  the  Italian 
by  Sir  Charles  Santley;  and,  while  not  formally 
divided  into  separate  points,  each  having  its 
consideration,  application,  affection,  and  reso- 
lution, they  will  prove  of  genuine  utility  to 
all  who  seek  in  the  volume  an  inspiration  to 
additional    fervor. 

— "German  Prose  Composition,"  Osthens 
and  Biermann,  is  a  graded  text-book  of  German 
writing  for  high  school  and  college  use,  intended 
to  develop  the  student's  sense  of  independence 
along  lines  of  theme-writing.  It  has  all  necessary 
helps  in  the  way  of  notes  and  glossary.  Ries' 
"Easy  German  Stories,"  edited  by  E.  H.  Bier- 
mann, contains  eight  short  stories  especially 
interesting  to  young  folks.  Mairet's  "La  Petite 
Princesse, "  edited  by  Edith  Healy,  is  a  French 
variant  of  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  with  a 
little  girl  as  centre  of  interest  instead  of  winsome 
little  Cedric.  All  three  of  these  aids  to  teachers 
of  the  modern  languages  are  published  by  the 
American   Book  Co. 

— The  Angelus  Co.,  Norwood,  London,  has 
brought  out,  in  a  handy  volume  of  163  pages. 
Blessed  Henry  Suso's  "Little  Book  of  Eternal 
Wisdom."  Father  McKenna,  O.  P.,  who 
contributes  the  foreword,  adds  thereto  "The 
Parable  of  the  Pilgrim,"  taken  from  the 
writings  of  the  Carthusian  monk,  Walter  Hilton, 
and  abridged  by  the  venerable  Father  Baker, 
O.  S.  B.  Blessed  Henry  Suso  ranks  among  the 
first    of    the    great    mygtic    theologians    of    the 


Church;  and  his  "Little  Book  of  Eternal 
Wisdom"  is  a  veritable  treasury  of  sound 
teaching,  sublime  thought,  lucid  expression, 
and  beautiful  illustration.  The  original 
English  edition  has  long  been  out  of  print,  and 
the  publishers  were  well  advised  in  issuing 
the    present    volume. 

— The  new  guide  to  the  Celtic  antiquities 
of  the  Christian  period  preserved  in  the  National 
Museum,  Dublin,  by  its  learned  curator,  Mr. 
George  Coffey,  just  published  by  Messrs.  Hodges 
Figgis  &  Co.,  of  that  city,  is  more  than  a  guide. 
One  critic  refers  to  it  as  "a  learned  treatise  on 
Celtic  art  in  the  Christian  period,  from  about 
the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  century;  with  ample 
references,  and  singularly  beautiful  drawings 
and  photographic  reproductions  of  the  treasures 
of  the  Irish  monasteries  preserved  in  the 
collection." 

— A  most  timely  as  well  as  thoroughly  use- 
ful volume  is  the  "Handbook  of  Practical 
Economics,"  by  J.  Schrijvers,  C.  SS.  R.,  trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  F.  M.  Copes.  The 
author's  purpose  has  been  to  popularize  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  principles  of  Political  Economy, 
and  especially  to  initiate  into  that  science 
young  men  called  to  spend  their  lives  in  social 
works.  By  casting  his  excellent  treatise  into 
the  form  of  a  handbook.  Father  Schrijvers  has 
made  it  available  as  a  text-book  for  the  higher 
schools  and  colleges,  while  its  utility  to  the 
private  student  is  not  thereby  impaired.  In  our 
day,  when  the  Socialist  question  is  insistently 
challenging  attention,  the  work  is  singularly 
opportune;  and  we  cordially  recommend  it  to 
clergy  and  laity,  the  parish  priest  and  seminarian, 
the  college  student  and  the  man  in  the  street. 
Published  by  B.   Herder. 

— The  Abb6  Felix  Klein,  as  is  well  known, 
is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  America.  To  the 
experiences  of  his  first  visit  to  the  United 
States,  recorded  in  his  former  books,  "Au  Pays 
de  la  Vie  Intense"  and  "La  D^couverte  du 
Vieux  Monde  par  un  Etudiant  de  Chicago," 
he  has  added  in  "L'Amferique  de  Demain," 
fresh  impressions,  received  in  the  course  of  a 
second  visit  to  our  country.  Lake  Champlain 
and  its  Catholic  Summer  School;  Chatauqua 
and  its  lecture  course;  Chicago,  with  its  Catholic 
Extension  Society  and  its  University;  the 
Middle  West  and  its  increasing  development; 
the  Far  West,  with  its  rising  cities  and  its 
Oriental  immigration — such  are  the  chief  subjects 
of  his  descriptions  and  appreciations.  The  book 
is  interesting  all  through,  very  literary  in  style, 
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filled  with  attractive  details  and  witty  remarks. 
It  is  animated  by  an  optimism  which,  while 
flattering  to  the  American  reader,  may  cause 
some  others  to  wonder  whether  the  enthu- 
siastic traveller  has  not  been  dazzled,  at  times, 
by  the  brilliant  aspect  of  things,  and  blinded 
as  to  the  tremendous  problems  which  face  the 
American  people.  But  the  genial  Abb^  evidently 
intended  to  give  us  his  impressions  rather  than 
to  pass  philosophical  judgments;  -and  his 
readers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  will  be 
grateful    for    his    sympathetic    kindness. 

—"The  Boys  of  St.  Batt's,"  by  R.  P.  Garrold, 
S.  J.  (Benziger  Brothers),  is  a  day-school  story, 
the  school  being  in  England.  A  good  alternative 
title  for  the  tale  would  be  "All  on  Account  of 
Pygmalion,"  the  character  bearing  that  classic 
name  being  a  distinguished  rabbit  of  the  Belgian 
hare  species.  The  boy  who  infers,  from  the 
author's  being  a  Jesuit  Father  that  the  book 
is  merely  a  sermon  in  disguise  will  make  an 
egregious  mistake.  There  isn't  a  word  about 
prayer  or  confession  or  Communion,  or  similar 
religious  topics,  on  any  one  of  its  two  hundred 
and  twenty-six  pages,  although  several  priests  do 
figure  in  the  narrative.  And  an  excellent  narra- 
tive it  is,  des])ite  the  reticence  as  to  overt  religious 
acts.  The  boys  are  genuine  types,  as  interesting 
to  grown-ups  as  "fellows  of  their  own  size"; 
their  sisters — at  least  those  of  McGinley  and 
Blessington — are  deUghtful  girls;  and  the  elder 
people  of  the  book  are  worth  while  getting 
acquainted  with.  A  volume  that  many  parents 
will  purchase  for  their  children's  pleasure,  and 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  will  read  for  their 
own. 

The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


"The  Boys  of   St.  Batt's."      R.  P.  Garrold,  S.  J, 

80  cts. 
"Meditations    for    Each    Day    of    the  Month  of 

June."     Charles  Santley.     60  cts. 
"Astronomical  Essays."    Rev.  George  V.  Leahy, 

S.  T.  L.     $1. 
"Cardinal  Mercier's  Conferences."     $1.50. 
"Sunlight  and   Shadow."     P.  M.  Northcote.    $1. 
"The   Beginnings  of   the  Temporal  Sovereignty 

of    the   Popes,   A.   D.    754-1073."     Mgr.    L. 

Duchesne,  D.   D.     $2. 
"A  Compendium  of    Catechetical    Instruction." 

Vols.  I.  and  II.     $4.50. 
"A  Private  Retreat  for  Religious."     Rev.  Peter 

Geiermann,   C.  SS.  R.      $1.50. 
"Life's    Little    Day."     D.  J.   Scannell    O'Neill. 

25  cts. 
"So  as  by  Fire."     Jean  Connor.     $1.25. 
"Brownie  and  I."     Richard  Aumerle.    85  cts. 
"The    Formation    of   Character."      Rev.    Ernest 

Hull,  S.  J.      15  cts. 
"A  Bunch  of  Girls."    "Shan."     50  cts. 
"The  First  Great  Canadian."  Charles  B.  Reed.  $2. 
"History    of    the    Society    of    Jesus    in    North 

America."     Thomas   Hughes,   S.    J.     Docu- 
ments:   Vol.   I.,  Part  II.     $4.50. 

"Buds   and    Blossoms!"     Rt.    Rev.    Charles    H. 
Colton,    D.    D.     $1.25. 

"The  Christ  Child."    M.  C.  OHvia  Keiley.  75  cts. 

"The  Sacrament  of   Duty."     The   Rev.   Joseph 

McSorley,  C.  S.   P.     $1.08. 
"The  Light  of  His  Countenance."  Jerome  Harte. 

$1.25. 
"From     Geneva     to     Rome     via     Canterbury." 

Viator.      45    cts. 


Obituary. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Handbook  of  Practical  Economics."  J. 
Schrijvers.     $1.35. 

"St.  Francis  de  Sales:  A  Study  of  the  Gentle 
Saint."    Louise  M.  Stackpoole-Kenny.   $1.10. 

"The  Laws  of  the  King;  or,  Talks  on  the  Com- 
mandments." A  Religious  of  the  Holy 
Child.     60  cts. 


Remmnbet   them  that  mre  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii  3. 

Rev.  John  Breen,  of  the  archdiocese  of  Phila^ 
delphia;  Rev.  Charles  Doherty,  diocese  of 
Portland;     and   Rev.    Benedict    Haupt,  O.  F.  M. 

Brother  Ambrose,  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Chris- 
tian Schools. 

Sister  M.  of  St.  Aglae,  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Mr.  John  H.  Davis,  Mr.  F.  X.  Martin,  Mr. 
Michael  McDonough,  Mr.  Walter  Brown,  Mr. 
Maurice  Treacy,  Mrs.  Mary  Beresford,  Mrs.  C. 
McKinley,  Mr.  Edward  Cassidy,  Mr.  James 
Seery,  Mrs.  Simon  White,  Mr.  John  Joyce,  Mr. 
Francis  Drew,  Mrs.  Andrew  Mullen,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Pierce,  Mr.  O'Crowley,  Mr.  Frank  Diekraann, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Philipp. 

Eternal  rest  give  to  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they  rest 
in  peace!    Amen,     {j^oo^days'  indul.) 


HENCEFORTH   ALL   GENERATIONS   SHALL  CALL   ME   BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,   I.,  48. 
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Mater  Gratiae.  The  Virtue  and  Pattern  of  Patience. 


TRANSIvATED    FROM    THE    YORK    MISSAI,. 


^UREST   Mother,  full  of  grace! 
Come  and  comfort  Eva's  race; 

Heal  in  mercy  all  our  ill. 
Come,    the   Church's  shining   Light, 
With  thy  rays  of  beauty  bright 

E'en  the  saddest  sinner  fill. 

II. 

Empress  great,   we  own  thy  sway. 
Singing   praises   day   by   day 

From  the  bottom  of  our  hearts. 
To  the  doubting  and  perplexed, 
Troubled  spirits  sorely  vexed, 

Comfort  kind  thy  love  ini])arts. 
III. 
Thou  the  brightest  of  the  stars. 
Still   the  fearful  strife  of  wars 

In   this  battlefield   below; 
Aid  the  Church,   thy  Son's  true  bride — 
Peter's   Bark   upon   the   tide, — 

Lest   she   suffer  harm   or   woe. 

IV. 

Port  of  storm-tossed  sailors  sure, 
May  our  prayers  through  thee  procure 

Aid   and   mercy   which   we   seek ! 
Mary,   help  the  wandering; 
Queen,  console   the  sorrowing; 

Strength  and  courage  give   the  weak. 
V. 
Thou   who  joinest  God  and   men, 
Things  divine  above  our  ken. 

To   the  lowliest   of   the  earth; 
Heresies   thou    wilt   destroy, 
S:hisms   that   the  Church  annoy, — 

All   will  change   lo  joy  and   mirth. 


BY    FRANCIS    W.   GREY,   L,ITT.   D. 


^■/g  T  is  related  of  Saint  Arsenius,* 
who,  from  being  a  Roman  Senator 
and  tutor  to  the  Emperor  Arca- 
^^^  dius,  retired,  at  the  call  of  God, 
into  the  Egyptian  desert,  that  the 
three  "principles  of  salvation"  (the  rudi- 
ments, as  we  say)  were  revealed  to  him 
in  the  three  words:  Fuge,  tace,  quiesce, — 
"  flee,  hold  thy  peace,  be  quiet."  Inter- 
preted, as  they  fairly  may  be,  they  would 
read:  "Forsake  the  world  and  self;  be 
silent,  in  token  of  submission;  be  patient." 
They  stand  for  the  three  chief  virtues  of 
the  Christ-life  in  the  soul;  for  what  else 
does  salvation  mean  but  just  this,  that  we 
be  His  and  not  our  own?  And  these  virtues 
are  self-denial,  submission,  and  patience. 

Taking  these  three  principles  of  salva- 
tion, then,  in  this  sense,  we  have  the 
source,  the  manifestation,  and  the  per- 
fection of  the  Christ-life  in  the  soul.  Nor 
is  the  last,  patience,  less  necessary  than 
self-denial  or  obedience;  it  is,  indeed,  in 
some  respects,  the  most  essential  of  them 
all,  as  it  is  the  most  difficult  of  attain- 
ment. "  All  men,"  says  Thomas  k  Kempis, 
"preach  patience,"  and  goes  on  to  show 
how  few  really  practise  it.  It  is  to  this 
necessity  thit  Saint  Paul  refers  when  he 
writes:  "You  have  need  of  patience,  that, 
after  you  have  suffered  a  while,  you  may 
inherit  the  promises."!    It  is  as  if  he  said: 

*    Butler,  "  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  July  19.     Saint  Arsenius 
figures  in  Charles  Kingsley's  "  Uypatia." 
t    Hebrews,  x    36. 
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Not  self-denial  only,  not  obedience,  not 
even  suffering,  are  enough  to  ensure  the 
attainment  of  final  and  inseparable  union 
with  Christ,  to  share  in  His  divine  nature 
(Saint  Peter's  "exceeding  great"  and  pre- 
cious promises) ;  patience  also  is  necessary. 
"  He  that  shall  endure  unto  the  end  "  (the 
patient  man)  "the  same  shall  be  saved." 
It  is  of  this  that  the  Apostle  elsewhere 
speaks  when  he  writes  of  "  receiving  the 
end  of  your  patience."  And  again:  "Let 
patience  have  her  perfect  work." 

Is  not  reason  for  this  plain?  All  that 
we  have,  Saint  Anselm  tells  us,  we  owe 
to  God,  apart  from  the  satisfaction  due 
for  sin.  "Every  sin,"  Thomas  a  Kempis 
tells  us — it  is,  of  course,  the  teaching  of 
the  Church— "  shall  bear  its  own  punish- 
ment," in  this  life  or  in  purgatory.  It 
is  here  that  we  begin  to  see  both  the 
necessity  and  the  value  of  patience.  "  The 
patient  man,"  the  great  master  of  the 
spiritual  life  continues,  "hath  here  a  very 
wholesome  purgatory."  Speaking  with  all 
reverence,  is  not  this  a  part,  at  least,  of 
that  "perfect  work"  to  which  the  Apostle 
refers?  If  so,  do  we  wonder  at  the 
exclamation,  once  more  from  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  "  O  Lord  my  God !  I  perceive 
that  patience  is  very  necessary  for  me"? 
And,  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  as 
to  what  he  means  by  patience,  he  goes 
on  to  define,  not  only  its  reward,  its 
motive  rather,  but  its  content,  its  practice, 
as  well.  Concerning  the  first,  he  writes 
that  "with  God,  it  is  impossible  that 
anything,  how  small  soever,  if  only  it  be 
suffered  for  God's  sake,  should  pass  with- 
out its  reward."* 

Of  the  second  he  says :  "  That  which 
pleaseth  others  shall  go  well  forward; 
that  which  pleaseth  thee,  shall  not  speed. 
That  which  others  say  shall  be  heard, 
what  thou  sayest  shall  be  accounted 
nothing.  .  .  .  Others  shall  be  great  in  the 
praise  of  men,  but  about  thee  there  shall 
be  nothing  said.  To  others,  this  or  that 
shall  be  committed;  but  thou  shalt  be 
accounted     of     no    use."t      Truly,     such 

*  "Book  III,  c.  xix.         t   Ibid.,  c.  xlix. 


patience,  which  is  the  only  true  patience, 
is  a  harder  and,  in  some  sense,  more 
necessary  virtue  than  either  self-denial 
or  obedience.  "A  man,"  it  has  been  well 
said,  "might  not  find  it  hard  to  die  for 
his  faith :  it  is  a  "  different  matter  to  live 
for  it."  So  a  man  might  forsake  self  and 
the  world,  might  submit  in  silence  {tace) 
to  another's  will;  yet  fail,  as  Our  Lord 
says,  to  "  bring  forth  fruit  in  patience," — 
fail  to  persevere.  It  is  a  more  exacting, 
a  more  trying,  virtue  than  either  of  the 
other  "principles  of  salvation";  because 
it  must,  at  all  times  and  under  all  con- 
ditions, be  actual  as  well  as  habitual, 
and  is  obviously  far  less  easy  of  practice 
in  the  world  than  in  the  cloister,  even  as 
it  is  immeasurably — if  one  may  venture  to 
say  so — more  meritorious  in  the  common 
life  than  in  the  religious. 

"You  have  heard,"  says  Saint  James, 
"of  the  patience  of  Job."  (Of  all  "types 
of  the  Divine,"  to  use  Father  O'Kennedy's 
expression,  *  Job  is  surely  the  most 
wonderful  and  the  most  perfect.)  The 
Apostle's  next  words,  however,  are  not, 
at  first  sight,  so  easy  of  understanding: 
"And  how  that  the  Lord  is  very  pitiful 
and  of  tender  mercy."  How,  we  may  ask, 
were  God's  pity  and  mercy  shown  in  Job's 
trials?  Were  they  not,  as  nearly  as  may 
be  in  a  mere  man,  wholly  undeserved — 
wholly  typical?  So  Job  thought  at  first, 
and  protested  his  innocence  to  the  friends 
who  charged  him  with  some  secret  sin; 
yet  without  losing  confidence  in  God. 
"Though  He  slay  me,"  he  exclaims,  "yet 
will  I  trust  Him."  That,  however,  was 
not  the  only  lesson  God  wished  to  teach 
him, — not  patience  simply,  nor  unwavering 
trust  in  his  Maker. 

The  chief  lesson,  knowledge  of  God  and 
self,  was  not  learned  till  the  very  end. 
"I  have  heard  of  Thee,"  he  says,  "by 
the  hearing  of  the  ear,  but  now  mine 
eye     seeth     Thee.       Wherefore    I     abhor 

*  The  Ave  M.'vri.^,  March,  1910.  It  may  be 
well  to  state  that  this  paper  was  written  before 
I  had  the  privilege  of  reading  Father  O'Kennedy's 
admirable  article. 
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myself,  and  do  penance  in  dust  and  ashes." 
God's  pity  and  mercy,  then,  were  shown 
to  Job  in  this,  above  all  else;  that  his 
soul  was  brought  face  to  face  with  God 
and  with  itself.  And  that,  we  may  say, 
was  the  reward  of  his  patience,  its  perfect 
work;  since  it  is  only  by  coming  to  know 
God  and  our  own  selves  that  we  can  hope 
to  stand,  first,  in  our  true  relation  to 
Him;  to  flee  all  that  He  is  not;  to  submit- 
our  wills  to  His  (of  which  silence  is  the 
symbol) ;  to  be  patient,  whatever  He  shall 
send  us  or  withhold  from  us;  and, 
secondly,  to  advance  from  these  "  prin- 
ciples of  salvation"  to  full  and  complete 
union  with  Himself  —  with  "  the  very 
God  of  patience." 

This,  then,  is  the  reward,  not  of  Job's 
patience  only,  but  of  all  patience  that  can 
truly  be  so  called.  It  is  to  this  that  Saint 
Paul  alludes  when  he  prays  that  "  the 
Lord  direct  your  hearts  into  the  love  of 
God,  and  into  the  patient  waiting  for 
Christ."*  Patience,  that  is  to  say,  implies 
not  only  endurance  but  expectation. 
''  Exspectans  exspectavi,"  the  Psalmist  cries 
out, — "I  waited  patiently  for  the  Lord."! 
The  "patient  waiting  for  Christ,"  more- 
over, may,  I  think,  be  taken  in  another 
and  more  immediate  sense,  as  it  were. 
The  soul-life,  as  we  have  seen,  and  as 
we  can  not  too  often  call  to  mind,  is  the 
life  of  Christ:  "I  live;  now  jiot  I,  but 
Christ  liveth  in  me."  For  what  else,  then, 
must  the  soul  wait  so  patiently,  so 
longingly,  as  for  the  daily  coming  of  her 
Beloved,  in  sacramental  or  in  spiritual 
Communion,  whereby  His  life  may  be 
renewed  and  increased  in  her  till  it  come 
"to  the  measure  ...  of  the  fulness  ot 
Christ"?  This,  again,  is  a  part,  one  might 
say  the  very  essence,  of  that  perfect  work 
of  patience  which  the  Apostle  so  earnestly 
commends  to  us. 

But  if  patience,  no  less  than  self-denial 
or  obedience,  be  one  of  the  principles  of 
salvation — that  is,  of  the  Christ-life  in 
the  soul, — shall  we  not  find  this,  too,  in 
Him  whose   life  is  the  source   and    norm 


*  II.  Thess.,  iii,  5. 


t  Ps.  xxxix,  I. 


of  all  true  life  in  His  members?  Does 
the  question  need  answering?  We  have, 
indeed,  heard  of  the  patience  of  Job,  even 
as  we  have  heard  of  his  trials.  Yet  what 
was  Job's  patience,  what  were  Job's 
trials,  in  comparison  with  the  patience 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  innocent  Christ? 
"Behold,"  He  cries  from  His  cross,  "and 
see  if  there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto  My 
sorrow."  Shall  He  not  add,  "Behold,  and 
see  if  there  be  any  patience  like  unto 
My  patience"? 

Patience,  as  we  have  said  is  essentially 
the  endurance  which  is  symbolized  by 
silence:  endurauQC,  whether  of  suffering, 
of  evil,  or  of  the  will  of  others.  In  all 
these,  was  not  the  patience  of  Christ 
supreme  and  pre-eminent.  He  submitted, 
not  to  His  Father's  will  only,  or,  being 
perfect  Man,  to  His  Mother's,  but  no 
less  surely  to  the  evil  will  of  His  enemies 
and  murderers;  most  wonderful  of  all, 
■to  the  will  of  that  tempter  who  "  set 
Him  upon  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  .  .  . 
upon  an  exceeding  high  mountain."  He 
"endured  the  cross";  but  not  the  cross 
only:  ingratitude,  revilings,  blasphemy, 
betrayal,  and  forsaking.  "  Behold,  and 
see  if  there  be  any  patience  like  unto 
My  patience." 

But,  since  it  is  with  the  individual  soul 
that  each  of  us  is  most  nearly  concerned, 
have  we  not  proof,  in  His  dealings  with 
us,  above  all  else,  of  His  infinite  patience? 
We  are  ready  enough,  as  has  been  well 
said,  to  condemn  Peter's  denial,  or  the 
treachery  of  Judas.  Have  we  never  denied 
Him,  never  betrayed  the  soul  whose  life 
He  is  into  the  hands  of  His  bitterest 
enemies  and  ours?  Has  it  never  been  true 
of  us  that  "  those  that  did  eat  the  Bread 
of  Angels  I  have  seen  delighting  them- 
selves with  the  husks  of  swine"?  The 
patience  of  Jesus  Christ!  Who  shall 
measure  it?  The  goodne^,,jiL;i<od !  Who 
shall  tell  of  it?  His  pa^i^^er>^ai^  Peter 
tells  us,  "  waited  in  t|^^ays  ^\f^pah," 
deferring  His  just  judraientjjy  tlfetjmen 
might  even  yet,  if  theVp^fltoi^ftT  d^p^ance 
and  return  to  Him.    Is\rfzh^-it!^>fs  true 
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that  His  goodness,  His  patience,  has  waited 
all  the  days  of  every  one  of  us? 

There  is,  in  this  connection,  one  other 
aspect  of  the  patience  of  Jesus  Christ 
which  we  may  consider  in  conclusion; 
namely,  that,  as  Saint  Gregory — I  think 
it  is — says,  the  very  prolongation  of  our 
lives  is  proof  of  it,  as  it  is  proof  of 
unreadiness  in  His  sight,  to  answer  to  His 
final  reckoning  of  our  stewardship.  Nay, 
one  might  almost  dare  to  say  that  the  very 
enduring  of  the  world,  as  we  know  it,  is 
proof  of  His  patience  now,  as  truly  as  in 
the  days  of  Noah:  proof  of  the  world's 
unreadiness  for  His  coming  to  judgment. 

The  patience,  then,  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  source  and  pattern  of  that  patience 
whereof  each  soul  that  is  His  stands  in 
so  great  need,  no  less  surely  than  the 
self-denial  and  obedience  of  Jesus  Christ 
aie  the  source  and  pattern  of  ours.  Indeed, 
they  are  none  of  them  ours  but  His,  even 
as  His  life  is  our  life.  Fuge,  tace,  quiesce 
("Forsake,  obey,  be  patient"), — these  are 
the  principles,  the  beginnings  of  salvation, 
of  the  Christ-life  in  the  soul.  It  is  to 
these  principles  that  I  have  endeavored 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  fellow-laymen, 
convinced  as  I  am  that  all  three  are 
as  necessary  for  us  as  for  priests  or 
religious,  —  I  might  even  say  more  so; 
and  that  in  these  three  consists  that 
common  life  whi::h  is  so  unspeakably 
sacred,  just  because  it  is  not  our  life  but 
Christ's.  "These  are  the  beginnings  of 
salvation."  If  so,  what  shall  the  end 
be?  "It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we 
shall  be," — we,  the  sons  of  God;  "but 
we  know  that  when  He  shall  appear,  we 
shall  be  like  Him;  for  we  shall  see  Him 
as  He  is." 


Count  your  failures,  but  not  your  suc- 
cesses. You  can  not  surprise  God  by  the 
amount  of  good  you  do.  .  .  .  Faith,  hope 
and  charity  are  all  we  have  to  help  us, 
all  we  can  ask  of  Heaven.  Believe,  hope, 
and  help  others  while  you  live,  and  all 
will  go  well  hereafter,  never  fear! 

,' V.^....       1— Marion  Crawford. 


The  Flaw  in  the  Title. 

BY    ANNA    T.   SADLIER. 

XXX. 

*T  T  was  while  affairs  at  the  Manor  were 
^  in  this  condition,  and  the  entire  interest 
of  the  place  centred  round  that  room 
where  Grenville  lingered  between  life  and 
death,  that  other  events  began  to  thicken 
about  the  spot, — so  frequently  in  life  as 
to  have  become,  in  fact,  proverbial,  does 
one  misfortune  wait  upon  another,  as 
cloud  succeeds  cloud  in  the  lurid  bright- 
ness of  a  stormy  sky. 

Sylvester  was  summoned  to  the  library 
during  one  of  these  days  of  direst  suspense 
to  see  a  person  whose  business  was  de- 
scribed as  so  urgent  that  it  could  not 
admit  of  delay.  The  old  man  entered  the 
room,  stooping  somewhat,  as  though  a 
new  weight  of  years  had  been  added  to 
him.  The  library  was  rather  dim,  the 
curtains  having  been  drawn  but  slightly 
aside,  and  the  place  bearing  the  evident 
impress  of  having  been  unused  and 
neglected.  A  woman  rose  from  the  corner 
where  she  had  been  seated.  Her  appear- 
ance was  altogether  unfamiliar  to  the 
master  of  the  Manor.  Sylvester,  pausing 
just  beyond  the  threshold,  reflected  that 
urgent  indeed  must  be  the  business  that 
could  be  transacted  at  that  time  and  under 
those  circumstances.  But  the  visitor  at 
once  took  the  initiative. 

"I  am  presuming,"  she  said,  "that  you 
are  Mr.  Birmingham, — Sylvester  Birming- 
ham of  the  Manor?" 

Surprised  at  this  form  of  address,  Syl- 
vester replied,  even  more  curtly  than 
his  want,  intimating  that  she  was  correct 
in  her  assumption.  Though  he  motioned 
his  visitor  to  resume  the  seat  she  had 
vacated,  he  himself  remained  standing. 

"If  you  will  allow  me,"  the  woman 
said;  and,  proceeding  to  the  door,  she 
closed  it. 

Unspeakably  amazed,  Sylvester  now 
regarded   the   intruder   sternly.     But   she, 
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with  an  absolute  self-possession  that  was 
undaunted  by  his  aspect,  said  quietly: 

"I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  ask  you 
to  sit  down  and  to  give  me  a  few  moments 
of  your  attention." 

Mechanically  almost,  the  old  man 
dropped  into  a  chair;  for  it  was  charac- 
teristic of  him  that  he  would  not  mention 
to  this  stranger  the  cogent  reason  which 
might  have  made  him  refuse^  to  hear  her, 
or  the  grief  which  was  gnawing  at  his  heart. 

"You  will  pardon  me  for  suggesting," 
he  said,  "that  I  should  be  much  obliged 
if 'you  would  state  your  business  with  me 
as  briefly  as  possible,  since  I — I  am  other- 
wise engaged." 

"Scarcely,"  replied  the  woman,  "on 
business  so   important   as   mine." 

Her  voice  was  low  and  persuasive, 
though  into  her  eyes  shot  a  malignant 
gleam,  because  of  the  intimation  he  had 
given  her.  Sylvester  waved  his  hand  as 
if  to  dismiss  her  observation,  and  the 
woman   proceeded. 

"I  am  going  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Birming- 
ham," she  said,  "something  which  will 
cause  you  some  surprise.  Did  you  at  any 
time  receive  communications  which  were 
unsigned?" 

Sylvester  was  so  gtaggered  by  this 
inquiry  that  he  sat  back  in  his  chair, 
motionless  for  an  instant,  but  fixing  upon 
the  speaker  a  glance  that  was  at  once 
angry  and  penetrating. 

"  I  have  received  anonymous  communi- 
cations,— yes,"  he  said,  "if  that  is  what 
you  mean." 

The  woman  nodded. 

"  And  may  I  ask  if  you  are  the  writer 
of  them?"  he  added  quickly. 

The  visitor  was^  in  turn,  quite  taken 
aback  by  this  inquiry.  She  had  perhaps, 
expected  denial  or  evasion.  vShe  considered 
a  moment.  It  was  not  her  general  habit 
to  proceed  directly;  but,  perceiving  by 
intuition  the  sort  of  person  with  whom 
she  had   to  deal,  ^he  answered: 

"  Yes,  I  may  as  well  admit  that  I  have 
written  them." 

"And     your     purpose     in     so     doing?" 


queried  Sylvester,  speaking  calmly  by  an 
effort,  and  keeping  his  eyes  still  fixed  upon 
the  other's  face  in  a  manner  that  could 
not  fail  to  be  somewhat  disconcerting. 

"  My  purpose,"  answered  the  woman, 
"was  to  keep  you  reminded  that  in  your 
title  to  the  Manor  there  was  a  flaw." 

The  silence  in  the  room  after  that 
remained  unbroken  for  several  seconds; 
and  such  a  silence  always  seems  to  those 
concerned  to  have  lasted  interminably. 

"  That  assertion  is,  of  course,  in  a  sense, 
true,"  said  the  old  man  looking  straight 
into  the  dark  eyes  that  were  watching  him 
as  a  hawk  watches  its  prey.  "  But  its 
practical  bearing  upon  anybody  else  would 
require  a  considerable  amount  of  proving; 
and  I  need  not  remind  you  that  upon 
that  other  person  would  devolve  the  burden 
of  proof." 

Angela  was  surprised  by  the  speaker's 
calmness,  as  he  himself  might  have 
been  at  another  time.  But  it  seemed  to 
him  just  then  as  if  nothing  else  mattered 
much,  except  that  which  was  passing  in 
the  room  above, — the  old,  old  struggle, — 
old  as  humanity. 

"  Which  is,  perhaps,  another  way  of 
saying,"  remarked  the  woman,  "that 
possession  is  nine-tenths  of  the  law." 

"It  is  a  plain  statement  of  fact,"  said 
Sylvester.  "  But  may  I  ask  you  to  proceed 
with  your  story,  and  to  give  me  some 
reason  why  you  have  so  persistently  made 
that  assertion  in  writing?" 

"  Many  years  ago,"  began  the  woman — 
"  how  many  it  matters  not  at  this 
moment,  —  there  were  two  brothers  who 
had  a  quarrel." 

Sylvester,  who  had  composed  his  features 
into  a  veritable  mask,  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  his  head  bent  slightly  forward, 
listening  intently. 

"There  was  an  elder  and  a  younger," 
pursued  the  woman.  "The  circumstances 
of  that  quarrel  are,  of  course,  known  to 
you;  also  the  tradition  most  weird  of 
a  haunted  hallway  in  your  house,  with 
which  this  history  has  at  least  some 
connection.     Am  I  so  far  correct?" 
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"Quite  so.    Proceed." 

"It  was  the  elder — was  it  not? — who 
imagined  he  had  killed  his  brother.  Under 
that  impression,  so  awful,  he  went  away 
from  his  home,  where  no  tidings  of  him 
were  ever  received.  He  lost  himself,  he 
hid  himself.  It  was  as  though  the  earth 
had  opened  to  swallow  him  up.  Was 
it  not?" 

Sylvester  inclined  his  head. 

"His  brother  succeeded;  and,  dying 
after  a  time  unmarried,  the  son  of  another 
brother  (who  is  yourself,  if  I  am  rightly 
informed)  obtained  the  Manor  and  the 
lion's  share  of  the  property,  according  to 
the  invariable  custom  of  the  Birminghams. 
But  where  is  the  proof?  And  it  is  now  you 
who  are  called  upon  to  prove,"  concluded 
the  woman  vehemently,  "  that  Henry 
Birmingham  is  dead  at  all,  or  that,  in 
dying,  he  left  no  descendants." 

"There  is  no  proof,"  remarked  Sylvester, 
as  quietly  as  though  he  had  been  speaking 
upon  an  indifferent  subject,  "  except  the 
negative  one:  that  he  never  returned  nor 
gave  any  token  of  his  existence,  despite 
many  efforts  to  find  him  and  to  establish 
his  claim." 

Once  more  the  woman  was  staggered 
by  this  direct  and  straightforward  state- 
ment; but  she  continued,  losing  something 
of  her  calm,  and  speaking  excitedly. 

"And  why,"  she  exclaimed,  "  but  because 
he  believed  that  his  brother  had  died  by 
his  hand;  and  that,  apart  from  the 
consequences  to  himself,  he  might  bring 
shame  and  exposure  upon  his  family  by  a 
public  trial?  He  would  not  even  inquire, 
nor  permit  for  many  a  year  that  the 
smallest  effort  be  made  in  that  direction, 
always  fearing  that  his  retreat  might  be 
discovered.  It  was  in  a  remote  corner  of 
Brittany.  Lest  a  stigma  might  be  cast  upon 
the  honor  of  the  name  which  he  valued 
above  aught  else,  he  even  charged  those 
who  were  associated  with  him  to  allow 
the  oblivion  of  the  years  to  swallow  up 
his  identity  forever." 

"  Poor  Uncle  Harry ! "  said  Sylvester, — 
"  while  advertisements  were  being  put  at 


recurrent  intervals,  and  for  many  a  long 
year,  into  the  home  and  foreign  papers, 
and  even  detectives  were  employed  to 
bring  him  back  and  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  truth!  But  have  you  come  to  tell 
me  now  that  he  is  alive?" 

"  Oh,  no!"  returned  the  other  scornfiilly ; 
"  else  I  had  not  been  here.  He  is  dead 
many  years.  But  there  are  some  other 
details  of  the  story  which  it  may  interest 
you   to  know." 

Sylvester,  fixing  the  visitor  once  more 
with  his  penetrating  eyes,  said: 

"  Perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  inquire 
your   name." 

"  My  name — or  at  least  that  by  which 
I  am  known, — is  Angela  Roscoe." 

"Angela  Roscoe,"  repeated  Sylvester. 

But,  as  the  name  conveyed  nothing  to 
him,  he  settled  himself  again  in  an  attitude 
of  attention.  Despite  the  vital  importance 
of  the  subject  under  discussion,  his  mind 
persistently  wandered  to  the  room  upstairs. 
He  wondered  if  the  patient  still  slept,  and 
if  the  nurse  would  admit  him  now  were 
he  free  to  return,  and  if  there  were  any 
change  whatever  in  Grenville  during  the 
course  of  his  absence.  A  great  sorrow  is 
often  observed  to  render  a  quiet  man 
loquacious;  a  talkative  man,  silent;  or, 
as  in  Sylvester's  case,  a  brusque  man, 
patient. 

"You  will  remember  perhaps,"  said 
Angela,  "  that  in  those  days  at  the  Manor 
there  was  a  tutor?" 

Sylvester  raised  his  head  with  a  new 
gleam  of  interest  in  the  eyes. 

"Yes,  to  be  sure,"  he  said:  "Richard 
Rivers." 

"  Exactly,"  replied  Angela.  "  And  whose 
disappearance  was  so  remarkable  as  to 
create  quite  a  stir  at  the  time?" 

"  Yes,"  agreed  the  listener.  "It  did 
create,  as  you  say,  a  stir." 

"  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you — "  began 
Angela. 

"Pardon  the  interruption!"  observed 
Sylvester.  "  But  it  may  be  well  to  re- 
member that  I  was  a  mere  boy  at  that 
period." 
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"Well,  I  should  rather' say,"  corrected 
Angela,  "  did  it  occur  to  the  family  to 
connect  those  two  events?" 

"I  scarcely  know,"  answered  Sylvester, 
thoughtfully.  "  But  I  should  be  inclined 
to  think  not,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
gossip  of  the  superstitious  may  have  made 
it  another  link  in  the  supposed  chain  of 
supernatural  visitations  to  the  Manor." 

"Supposed,"  echoed  Angela.  "Then  it 
may  be  inferred  that  you  do  not  believe 
in  what  local  tradition  has  persistently 
asserted.''" 

She  regarded  him  curiously  as  she  asked 
the  question.  But  as  Sylvester  hesitated, 
something  in  his  manner  caused  Angela 
to  waive  that  part  of  the  subject. 

"Well,  let  it  pass,"  she  said.  "Whether 
that  ghost  of  which  I  have  always  heard 
is  real  or  not  matters  little.  But  as  regards 
the  tutor,  his  disappearance  was,  in  fact, 
intimately  connected  with  the  other  occur- 
rence. He  left  the  Manor  with  the  definite 
purpose  in  his  mind  of  finding  Henry 
Birmingham,  and  acquainting  him  with 
the  real  events  as  the-y  had  occurred 
there." 

"  But  why  with  so  much  secrecy,  so 
much  caution?"  inquired  Sylvester. 

"  The  secrecy  arose  from  the  fact  that 
old  Williams  conveyed  to  him  a  secret 
message.  Its  purport  was  that  a  man 
was  then  lurking  in  the  neighborhood, 
who  professed  to  have  seen  Henry  Bir- 
mingham in  New  Jersey.  He  intimated 
that,  on  the  receipt  of  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  he  would  conduct  Richard  Rivers 
to  the  spot  indicated.  The  condition  was 
absolute  secrecy  toward  everyone  at  the 
Manor.  That  circumstance  alone  might 
have  made  the  recipient  of  such  a  message 
cautious;  but  the  tutor,  as  you  may  have 
heard,  Mr.  Birmingham,  was  simple, 
guileless  to  a  fault,  with  a  certain  reticence 
and  reserve  that  are  often  the  product 
of  timidity.  In  his  love  for  his  late  pupil, 
he  was  prepared  to  take  any  risk,  and 
actually  paid  down  in  advance  a  hand- 
some sum  out  of  his  savings." 

"The   story    seems   almost   incredible," 


said  Sylvester.  "  But  it  is,  after  all,  in 
accordance  with  what  I  have  heard  of 
my  uncle's  tutor.    And  with  what  result?" 

"  He  was  brought,  indeed,  to  a  place 
in  New  Jersey  where  he  was  drugged, 
and,  after  a  temporary  loss  of  memory 
and  a  severe  illness,  found  himself  deserted, 
of  course,  by  the  enterprising  stranger, 
and  no  nearer  to  the  object  of  his  quest. 
It  was  after  many  wanderings,  many 
vicissitudes,  with  which  I  need  not  trouble 
you,"  continued  Angela,  "that  he  at  last 
made  his  way  to  that  place  in  Brittany 
where  Henry  Birmingham  had  taken 
refuge.  His  persistent  inquiries  had  ob- 
tained for  him,  previously,  the  knowledge 
that  a  gentleman  who  spoke  English  and 
was  apparently  of  the  upper  classes,  was 
living  there  in  strict  retirement.  Their 
joyful  meeting  and  the  proximate  death 
of  Henry  Birmingham  are  details  upon 
which  I  need  not  dwell." 

"But  how  can  you  be  sure  of  all  this?" 
inquired  Sylvester.  "  Might  not  those 
from  whom  you  have  heard  it  be 
mistaken?" 

"I  have  it  on  excellent  authority,"  said 
Angela,  quietly;  "since  Richard  Roscoe 
Rivers  was  my  father." 

"Your  father?"  echoed  Sylvester. 

"  He  married  late  in  life, — at  almost 
sixty  years  of  age.    I  was  his  only  child." 

"How  strange,  how  wonderful!"  cried 
Sylvester,  speaking  as  one  dazed  and 
bewildered. 

"  I  will  not  weary  you  with  details  of 
the  love  and  devotion  which  my  father 
showed  to  that  man  to  whom  he  had 
given  his  life  during  the  short  time  the 
latter  remained  alive.  Henry  Birmingham 
married  and  had  one  son,  who  early  learned 
to  regard  Richard  Rivers  as  his  father." 

Sylvester  listened,  still  asking  no  ques- 
tions, even  when  the  narrator  paused  a 
while.  All  these  details  seemed,  to  him, 
under  present  circumstances,  as  dreamlike; 
and  they  lacked  that  interest  which  they 
would  have  had  but  for  the  heart- 
rending sorrow  that  just  then  over- 
shadowed all  things. 
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"  That  son  grew  to  manhood,"  Angela 
continued. 

And  then  Sylvester  made  an  inquiry: 

"That  son  is  still  living?" 

The  mere  question  of  life  or  death 
seemed  at  that  instant  to  possess  an 
attraction  for  him,  as  if  that  alone 
mattered. 

"No,"  answered  Angela.  "He  is  dead 
many  years." 

"Dead!"  echoed  Sylvester,  to  whom  the 
common  doom  of  man  appeared  as  abnor- 
mally real  and  near.    "Died  young?" 

"Yes,"  said  Angela.  "He  was  but  a 
short  time  married." 

"Married?"  Sylvester  repeated,  in  the 
same  bewildered  fashion. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  woman  calmly — 
"to  me." 

"To  you/'''  the  old  man  cried,  scarcely 
keeping  out  of  his  voice  a  degree  of  wonder, 
of  incredulity. 

"Yes,  to  me,"  said  Angela,  proudly. 
"  We  had  one  son ;  around  him  my  life 
centred.  And,"  she  added,  "needless  to 
tell  you,  that  it  is  for  him  this  claim 
is   made." 

She  did  not  attempt  to  detail  all  the 
sacrifices  which  she  had  made  in  educating 
that  son  for  the  position  which  she  hoped 
he  would  fill;  and  how  she  had  toiled, 
taking  positions  as  governess,  as  compan- 
ion, until  a  small  legacy  from  one  of  her 
pupils  had  relieved  her  from  the  urgent 
need  of  working,  and  enabled  her  still  to 
supply,  by  the  strictest  economy  on  her 
own  part,  the  needs  of  a  young  man  who 
had  been  taught  to  regard  himself  as  the 
pjrobable  heir  to  a  fortune. 

"And  your  son — the  grandson  of  Henry 
Birmingham — is  now  in  America?"  Syl- 
vester inquired,  his  ears  painfully  strained 
for  sounds  which  he  fancied  he  heard 
from  the  room  above.  "  How  quietly  he  is 
sleeping!"  he  thought.  "Thank  God  that 
I  do  not  hear  his  cough — though  that  is 
surely  some  one  walking  above  there!" 
Then,  by  an  effort,  he  brought  his  mind 
back  to  the  vital  subject  under  discussion. 

Angela  gave  him  a  strange  look  as  she 


proceeded,  wondering  not  a  little  at  his 
abstracted  manner. 

"Yes,"    she   said,   "he   is   in  America." 

"Then,"  replied  Sylvester  wearily,  "all 
you  will  have  to  do  is  to  substantiate  his 
claim." 

As  he  said  the  words  the  thought 
occurred  to  him  how  little  it  mattered 
now,  and  how  much  it  would  have  mattered 
if  that  dying  man  upstairs  had  lived  to 
be  ousted  from  the  place  he  held  a,s  heir 
to    the    Manor. 

"And  you,"  said  Angela,  amazed  still 
more  at  his  quietude, — "  you  will,  of 
course,  use  all  the  resources  at  your 
command  to  oppose  that  claim?" 

Sylvester  looked  at  her  in  surprise,  as 
though  he  had, scarcely  heard  aright. 

"  Surely  I  must  have  misunderstood 
you,"  he  observed.  "You  do  not  mean 
that  1  could  possibly  oppose  such  a  claim, 
if  it  be  just  and  lawful  and  can  be 
properly  substantiated.  On  the  contrary, 
I  should  not  offer  the  slightest  obstacle  to 
its  establishment." 

"But,  but — "  began  Angela,  utterly 
taken  aback.  She  had  for  years  hesitated 
about  advancing  the  claim,  because  she 
had  been  warned  that  a  long  and  expen- 
sive litigation  would  probably  ensue  with 
people  who  had  wealth  and  influence  on 
their  side;  and  that  such  litigation  would 
no  doubt  swallow  up  her  small  inheritance 
and  the  little  sum  which  she  had  managed 
to  save.  "But — but — "  she  stammered — 
"  your  son?" 

"  My  son  would  have  taken  precisely 
the  same  view  of  the  matter  that  I  now 
do  take,"  answered  Sylvester,  positively. 

Angela  was  struck  by  his  use  of  the 
past  tense  in  referring  to  Grenville;  but 
she  made  no  remark  thereupon,  presuming 
it  to  be  a  form  of  speech. 

"But  why?"  she  asked,  wonderingly. 

"^The  reasons  are  simple  enough,"  said 
Sylvester,  calmly.  "Apart  from  the  fact 
that  honesty  and  the  demands  of  con- 
science have  to  be  considered,  there  are 
some  things  which  a  gentleman  can  not 
do,  and  one  of  them  is  to  retain  posses- 
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sion  of  the  inheritance  of  another.  But, 
of  course,"  he  added  sharply,  as  if  struck 
by  a  sudden  thought,  "  I  am  assuming 
for  the  moment  that,  point  by  point  and 
in  every  detail,  the  claim  of  your  son  can 
be  proved." 

"  It  can  be  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  as 
I  believe,"  replied  Angela.  "I  have  not 
moved  a  step  until  that  chain  of  evidence 
was  practically  complete  within  my  hands. 
Of  course  there  is  no  knowing  what  legal 
difficulties  opposing  lawyers  may  make. 
I  must  take  that  risk." 

For  it  had  occurred  to  her  astute  mind, 
so  deeply  warped  by  the  injustice,  the 
greed  and  avarice  which  she  had  so  often 
found  predominating  in  those  with  whom 
she  had  come  into  contact,  that  Sylvester, 
while  professing  complete  disinterested- 
ness, meant  in  reality  to  oppose  the  claim 
under  pretence  of  investigating  it.  Her 
voice  was  quite  calm,  however,  when  she 
inquired: 

"  Would  it  not  be  well  to  acquaint  Mr. 
Grenville  Birmingham  with  what  I  have 
said  and  gain  his  acquiescence?" 

A  sharp  pang  of  agony  passed  over  the 
old  man's  face  as  he  remembered  that 
for  years  past  he  had  not  done  the 
least  thing  without  consulting  Grenville. 
He  had  grown,  in  fact,  to  rely  on  the 
young  man's  judgment,  as  he  had,  of 
course,  the  most  absolute  confidence  in 
his  integrity  and  high-mindedness.  Pie 
cast  upon  the  woman  a  look  at  once  so 
troubled  and  so  despairing  that  for  the 
moment  she  believed  his  anguish  was 
caused  by  the  sudden  realization  of  what 
her  visit  portended;  then  he  rallied  all 
his  force  and  said  quietly: 

"  If  the  doctors  are  correct,  my  son  -will 
.be   presently   entering   upon   another   and 
more   lasting   inheritance.     In   any   event, 
he  can  not  now  be  disturbed." 

Angela  was  upon  her  feet  in  an  instant, 
shocked  and  genuinely  distressed  beyond 
words. 

"And  you  have  not  told  me!"  she 
exclaimed.  "You  have  permitted  me  to 
speak    of    these    affairs    when    there    was 


illness  so  serious  in  this  house!  Oh,  you 
can  pardon  me  only  because  of  my  igno- 
rance! And  I  can  forgive  your  silence  only 
because  of  that  misunderstanding." 

She  moved  toward  the  door. 

"I    will   go   away    at    once,"    she    said. 

But  at  the  door  of  the  library,  she 
turned  back. 

"That  beautiful  young  man!"  she  cried. 
"  I  can  not  believe  it.  Surely  there  is 
hope?" 

"If  so,  a  very  slender  one,"  answered 
Sylvester,  quietly. 

"And,  oh,  believe,"  cried  Angela,  "that 
you  have  all  my  sympathy!  Perhaps  I 
should  not  dare  to  speak  of  it,  but  a 
mother's  heart  can  feel  for  you." 

Sylvester's  face  was  deadly  pale  with 
the  gallant  effort  he  was  making  to  hide 
from  the  eyes  of  this  stranger  the  traces 
of  his  woe. 

"  I  thank  you,"  he  said,  in  the  same 
subdued  tone ;  "  and  as  for  the  business 
which  has  brought  you  here,  and  which, 
in  fact,  our  lawyers  can  best  settle,  it 
will  keep — will  it  not? — until  our  hope 
is  realized  or  quenched  forever.  Meantime 
you  may  take  what  steps  you  choose,  on 
the  assurance  that  neither  I  nor  any  of 
mine  will  oppose  a  just  claim.  Rather, 
we  shall  help  you  to  establish  it." 

The  speaker's  voice  and  manner  were 
cold  and  lifeless.  He  held  the  door  open 
ceremoniously  for  the  visitor  to  pass  out, 
and  rang  the  bell  .that  she  might  be 
attended  to  the  outer  entrance  by  a 
servant.  By  a  second  thought,  too,  he 
advanced  hastily  after  her  into  the  hall  to 
make  the  offer  of  the  carriage  to  drive 
her  to  the  station.  That,  however,  Angela 
very  decidedly  refused;  wondering,  some- 
what cynically,  if  this  latter  civility  were 
intended  for  the  wife  of  a  former  Birming- 
ham and  the  mother  of  a  presumptive 
heir.  It  was  at  that  moment,  too,  that 
Sylvester  thought  of  asking  for  Angela's 
address,  which,  after  a  slight  hesitation, 
she  gave  without  scruple. 

Sylvester  stood  a  moment  after  the 
woman  had  gone,  and  looked  out  to  where 
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the  dusk  was  gathering.  His  gaze  wandered  tidings.      Even    in    that    instant    Watkin 

from  one  tree  to  another,  as  if  they  had  could  not  help  admiring  that  lovely  face, 

been    old    friends;    for    just    then  he   felt  so  pure  and  so  exalted  in  its  expression, 

alone  and  very  desolate.    It  flashed  through  though    its    pallor    was    accentuated,    and 

his    mind    how    strange    it    would    be    for  the  eyes  showed  traces  of  weariness  and 

another  to  stand  here  as  master,  and  for  grief.      She   was   very    kind    and    cordial, 

an   instant  almost  he   thanked   God   that  treating    the    visitor    as    one    whom    the 

Grenville   was   beyond   the   reach   of  such  dying  man  had  dearly  loved;    and  Watkin 

reverses.    By  a  swift  and  passionate  revul-  was  touched  to  the  heart  by  her  few  and 

sion  of  feeling,  however,   he  cried  within  simple  expressions, 

the  depths  of  his  soul :  "  It  is  hard  to  picture  life  at  the  Manor 

"No! — O  my  God,  no,   I  can   not    give  without   Grenville."    she    declared.     "But 

him     up!     Whatever     happens,   life  —  his  we  are  all  making  a  struggle  for  resigna- 

life — is   all  I  ask."  tion.    Poor  Amy!    it  is  heart-breaking  for 

At  that  instant  the  sound  of  coughing  her.    But    she    tries    to    be    brave.    It    is 

from   upstairs   told  him   that  the   patient  well   for   himself   though,    and   he   is   per- 

was   awake.     Softly,    on    tiptoe,    he   crept  fectly  prepared.    But,  oh,  I  can  not  bear 

up    the    stairs    and    into    the    room,    not  to  think  of  it!" 

waiting   even    for    the    permission    of    the  She    turned    her    head    away    abruptly 

nurse.     He  took  his  ])lace  quietly  near  his  and  was  silent;  while  Watkin  scrupulously 

daughter-in-law,  who  made  room  for  him.  refrained   from   observing   those   traces   of 


Grenville  was  conscious  and  knew  him. 

"Father!"  he  said,  in  his  faint,  whis- 
pering voice. 

And  the  old  man,  bending  over  him, 
murmured,  his  whole  heart  going  out  to 
him  the  more  for  what  he  had  heard  below : 

"My  son, — my  dear  son!" 

As  soon  as  Angela  returned  to  the  citv 


emotion,  which  were  reflected  in  himself. 
"I  am  sorry,"  Phyllis  said  presently, 
her  gentle  voice  breaking  the  stillness 
softly  and  lightly,  "  that  you  can  not  see 
him,  Mr.  Watkin.  How  glad  he  would 
have  been!  But  if  there  is  an  opportunity, 
I  will   tell  him   that   you  came." 

"Tell  him — "  began  Watkin,  but  there 
was  a  big  lump  in  his  throat  which  fairly 
she  employed  the  services  of  Tommy  to  choked  his  utterance.  By  vigorous  effort, 
convey  to  John  Watkin  the  news  of  he  rallied  and  continued :  "  I  can  not 
Grenville  Birmingham's  probably  fatal  believe  that  it  has  corne  to  that;  but 
illness,  which  he  had  evidently  not  heard,  if  it  is  so,  bid  him  good-bye  for  me. 
The  tidings  contained  in  that  brief  note  and  tell  him  there  is  one  man  the  better 
fell  like  lead  upon  the  insurance  man's  for  having  known  him." 
heart.    He  could  not  help  wondering  how  By  that  time  the  unchecked  tears  were 

Angela  had  been  informed,  but  he  had  rolling  down  the  pure  paleness  of  the 
no  means  of  asking  her  any  questions,  young  girl's  cheeks.  Watkin  wrung  her 
He  took  the  very  next  train  for  the  hand,  unable  to  speak  another  word,  and 
Manor,  only  to  be  told  that  Grenville  had  fled  out  the  door  and  down  the  steps, 
taken  a  turn  for  the  worse;  that  the  He  strode  along,  oppressed  by  the  gloom 
doctors  gave  no  hope  at  all,  and  that  of  the  surroundings  and  the  solemn  hush 
he  was,  in  fact,  sinking  fast.  that  lay  over  all  the  landscape.    Sore  at 

Phyllis  was  passing  through  the  hall  heart,  and  with  difficulty  controlling  the 
just  as  Watkin  was  turning  away  from  deep  sorrow  which  rent  him,  his  one 
the  door  disconsolately.  The  young  girl  desire  was  to  escape  from  that  place,  which 
desired  that  he  be  brought  into  the  library,  was  everywhere  permeated  with  thoughts 
where     she    confirmed     the    heartrending     of  Grenville. 

( To   be   continued. ) 
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6Y    MARY    M.   REDMOND. 

A    BARREN   waste  of  thistle-bloom  and  sand, 

Beneath  a  turquoise  sky,  a  lonely  sweep; 
Through    long,     hot     hours     the     thistle-blooms 
expand. 
Then  vagrant   breezes  lull   them   off   to  sleep. 

The  turquoise  sky  shuts  down  in  turquoise  walls, 
Encircling  all  the  sun-bleached,  stifling  plain; 

From  out  the  pulsing  heat  a  far  bird  calls; 
Deep  silence  till  the  far  cry  comes  again. 

Across    the    mountain-side    a    veil    is    spread; 

Au  eager  hush  sweeps  o'er  the  pulseless  plain; 
The  thistle-blooms  awake,  though  soft  the  tread, 

And  faint  and  far  the  whispering  of  the  rain. 


"Thomas  of  India." 


BY    C.    M.    .\NTONV. 

FEW,  if  any,  of  the  tombs  of  the 
Apostles  (if  we  except  those  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul  in  Rome  and  St.  Mark 
at  Venice)  are  better  authenticated  than 
that  of  St.  Thomas,  the  great  Apostle  of 
India.  Much,  indeed,  has  been  written 
in  attempted  disproof  of  the  fact  that 
St.  Thomas  ever  went  to  India  at  all. 
But  the  overwhelming  weight  of  evidence 
goes  to  show  positively  that  he  did  so; 
and  his  name  is  still  fresh  even  among 
the  heathen  in  the  country  round  Madras, 
a  few  miles  from  which  great  city  lay  the 
ancient  town  of  Meliapur,  at  the  foot  of 
the  green  hill  known  as  "  St.  Thomas' 
Mount."  Of  Meliapur,  little  remains  but 
the  name;  though  in  St.  Thomas'  day 
it  was  a  large  and  flourishing  city.  A 
few  miles  to  the  southeast,  just  below 
Madras  harbor,  the  name  "San  Tome" 
is  given  to  a  spot  on  the  magnificent 
Coromandel  surf-beach,  where  it  is  possible, 
if  not  probable,  that  St.  Thomas  landed 
on  his  last  missionary  journey.  The 
beautiful  legend  of  his  labors  in  India, 
so  curiously  confirmed  in  later  centuries, 


is  perhaps  little  known  to  the  majority 
of  Catholics. 

"At  the  time  that  Thomas  was  at 
Jerusalem  he  received  from  Heaven  the 
order  to  depart  for  India,  in  order  to  show 
forth  the  light  of  truth  to  those  who 
dwelt  in  the  shadow  of  death.  .  .  .  The 
lyord  appeared  to  him  and  said :  '  Gundaph- 
orus.  King  of  India,  has  sent  his  minister 
Abden  into  Syria,  to  find  clever  architects 
and  builders.  I  bid  you  go  with  him.' 
The  Apostle  replied:  'Send  me,  O  Lord, 
whither  Thou  wilt,  but  not  to  India.' — 
'  Go ! '  replied  Our  Lord ;  '  I  am  watching 
over  you;  work  at  the  conversion  of 
the  Indians,  and  you  will  receive  at  My 
hands  the  fitting  reward  of  thy  martyr- 
dom.' Strengthened  by  these  words,  the 
Apostle  cried:  'Thou  art  my  God;  I  am 
Thy  servant;  be  it  done  to  me  according 
to  Thy  word.' 

"  Meanwhile  Abden  was  walking  round 
the  slave-market.  Our  Lord  approached 
him,  saying:  'Young  man,  what  do  you 
seek?' — 'My  master,'  he  replied,  'has  sent 
me  to  find  a  builder  capable  of  erecting 
such  a  palace  for  him  as  those  that  are 
seen  in  Rome.'  Then  Our  Lord  brought 
Thomas  to  him,  saying :  '  Here  is  a  man  who 
possesses   all   the  secrets  of  architecture.' 

"Abden  and  Thomas  set  off  together; 
and  on  the  way  Thomas  converted  a 
number  of  infidels,  especially  at  Aden  on 
the  Red  Sea,  where  they  remained  some 
time.  The  first  town  through  which  they 
passed  after  their  arrival  in  India  was 
celebrating  the  marriage  of  its  prince, 
the  King's  son.  Thomas  here  preached  the 
Gospel,  and  worked  so  large  a  number 
of  miracles  that  the  King  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  people  became  converts  to  the 
Christian  Faith.  The  bride  and  bridegroom 
asked  for  baptism;  Denis,  the  prince, 
eventually  became  bishop  of  that  town; 
Pelagia,  the  princess,  took  the  veil,  and 
later   received    the   crown   of   martyrdom. 

"Thomas  and  Abden  then  continued 
their  journey  until  they  arrived  at  the 
city  of  King  Gundaphorus.  Thomas  was 
presented  to  him  as  an  architect;  and  the 
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King  gave  him  a  large  sum  of  money, 
which  he  desired  should  be  spent  on  the 
construction  of  a  vast  palace.  He  himself 
withdrew  into  another  province,  where 
he  was  called  by  affairs  of  State. 

"The  Apostle,  without  concerning  him- 
self at  all  about  the  royal  edifice  he  was 
supposed  to  build,  travelled  all  over  the 
country  during  the  two  years  which  the 
King's  absence  lasted;  preaching  the 
Gospel,  healing  the  sick,  distributing  to 
the  poor  the  money  he  had  received,  and 
converting  numerous  sinners. 

"  The  King's  first  thought  on  his  return 
was  for  his  palace.  'It  is  quite  ready,' 
answered  the  stint;  'but  you  must  wait 
for  eternity  to  inhabit  it.'  The  indignant 
Gundaphorus  ordered  the  Apostle  to  be 
thrown  into  prison,  then  to  be  flayed 
alive,  and  finally  burned. 

"  Just  at  this  time  there  died  one  of  the 
King's  brothers,  named  Suda;  and  the 
King  ordered  a  magnificent  mausoleum  to 
be  raised  to  his  memory.  On  the  fourth 
day,  however,  to  the  general  stupefaction, 
the  dead  man  came  to  life,  and,  turning 
to  the  King,  said  to  him:  'O  King!  this 
man  whom  you  wish  to  put  to  death  is 
verily  and  indeed  the  friend  of  God.  At 
my  death,  angels,  leading  me  to  the  gates 
of  heaven,  showed  me  therein  a  magnifi- 
cent palace,  blazing  with  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  and  said  to  me:  "Here  is 
the  palace  which  Thomas  built  for  vour 
brother  Gundaphorus,  and  of  which  he 
was  unworthy.  H  you  would  like  to  inhabit 
it  yourself,  we  will  pray  God  to  restore  you 
to  life,  in  order  that  you  may  purchase 
it  from  your  brother  by  restoring  to  him 
the  money  which  he  thought  Thomas  had 
misspent." ' 

"At  these  words  Gundaphorus  rushed  to 
j:he  prison,  broke  the  chains  of  his  captive, 
and  implored  him  to  put  on  the  rich 
dress  with  which  he  presented  him.  But 
the  saint  said :  '  Be  it  known  to  you,  O 
King,  that  fleeting  and  transitory  are  the 
goods  of  this  world;  and  to  those  whose 
eyes  ^re  fixed  on  heaven  they  are  as 
nojihing.'     Then    the  King    threw    himself 


at  the  feef  of  Thomas,  imploring  pardon, 
and  received  baptism  with  his  brother 
Suda.  Then  the  saint  said  to  them: 
'  In  heaven  are  innumerable  palaces,  the 
foundations  of  which  are  laid  in  this 
world;  but  it  is  by  faith  and  by  the  exer- 
cise of  almsgiving  that  we  must  attain 
to  them.' " 

After  this  incident  the  saint  travelled 
through  various  kingdoms  of  India, 
preaching  the  Gospel  everywhere,  work- 
ing miracles,  and  converting  the  people 
to  Jesus  Christ. 

The  word  "  India,"  during  the  first  thou- 
sand years  of  the  Christian  era  (in  some 
instances  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century), 
may  be  taken  to  include  roughly  what  is 
now  known  as  India  proper,  Tibet,  Afghan- 
istan, Beluchistan,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  vast  country  of  China,  including 
the  whole  of  its  southeast  territory. 
China,  at  the  time  of  St.  Thomas,  was 
given  over  to  three  distinct  forma  of 
idolatry,  as  professed  by  the  followers  of 
Lao-tseu,  of  Kong-fut-se  (Confucius),  and 
Buddha,  or  Fo,  which  had  all  come  into 
existence  about  900  B.  C.  India,  as  we 
now  know  it,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Brahmins,  or  worshippers  of  the  evil  trio, 
Brahma,  Siva,  and  Vishnu,  and  thousands 
of  other  false  gods.  "  These  three  divin- 
ities," says  a  learned  Italian  Franciscan,* 
"  formed  a  sort  of  trinity  joined  by  a 
certain  bond  into  the  appearance  of 
unity.  It  was,  and  is,  a  caricature  of  the 
Eternal  Trinity  of  the  Christians;  perhaps 
a  changed  and  disfigured  remnant  of 
patriarchal  tradition."  Of  all  the  heathen 
religions,  Brahminism  was  the  worst  and 
most   bigoted,    openly   corrupt   and   cruel. 

To  these  countries,  then,  St.  Thomas 
preached  the  Gospel  of  the  Resurrection.- 
That  he  did  actually  peiietrate  as  far  as 
China  we  will  cite  only  one  proof.  In  the 
ancient  Chaldean  Breviary  of  the  Church 
at  Malabar,  which  claims  to  have  been 
founded  by  St.  Thomas,  occur  these  words ; 


*  Rev.  P.  Marcellino  di  Civezza,  O.  F.  M.: 
"  Histoire  Universelle  des  Missions  Francis- 
caines."     \'ql.  i,  c.  jj;    p.    12.^ 
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"  By  the  preaching  of  St.  Thomas,  idolatry 
disappeared  from  India;  by  the  preaching 
of  St.  Thomas,  Chinese  and  Ethiopians 
were  converted  to  the  Faith,  believed  in 
the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  confessed  that  belief ;  by  the  preaching 
of  St.  Thomas,  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  has 
been  spread  as  far  as  China.  .  .  .  Indians, 
Chinese,  and  other  nations  adore  Thy 
holy  Name   in  memory  of    St.  Thomas."* 

'^  In  the  course  of  his  apostolic  journey- 
ings,"  continues  the  ancient  legend,  "St. 
Thomas  met  a  King  called  Mesdeo,  who 
commanded  him  to  worship  the  sun-god. 
The  saint  replied  that  he  would  willingly 
kneel  and  offer  sacrifice  to  the  idol  if,  in 
spite  of  the  King's  order,  it  did  not  imme- 
diately fall  down  and  crumble  into  dust. 
And  this  happened  at  the  same  moment. 
At  this  sight  the  people,  whose  sympathies 
were  entirely  with  St.  Thomas,  raised  a 
great  tumult,  during  which  King  Mesdeo, 
who  had  already  ordered  Thomas  to  be 
cast  into  prison,  commanded  four  soldiers 
to  lead  him  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  and 
there  put  him  to  death^  After  a  long 
prayer,  the   saint   was    slain    by  a  lance." 

Such  is  the  story  contained  in  the  old 
legend.  Whatever  may  be  its  historical 
value  in  detail,  on  one  point  it  is  absolutely 
accurate:  St.  Thomas  was  the  Apostle 
of  the  Indies,  and  there  received  the  palm 
of  martyrdom.  Tradition,  moreover,  has 
pointed  even  from  the  first  century  to  the 
hill  known  as  St.  Thomas'  Mount  as  the 
place  of  that  martyrdom.  "All  ecclesi- 
astical monuments — Latin,  Greek,  and 
Syriac — are  in  accord  on  this  point,"  says 
the  Franciscan  writer  already  quoted. 
"  We  find  it  stated  in  all  the  most  ancient 
martyrologies  and  histories,  —  the  purest 
and  most  reliable  historical  authority  that 
Christianity  possesses."  Fra  Civezza  then 
goes,  on  to  give  several  extracts  from 
ancient  liturgies. 

"Thomas,"  says  the  Syriac-Jacobite 
Office,  "  whose  memory  we  celebrate 
to-day,  having  been  sent  by  Our  Lord  to 

*  See  M.  Hue:  "  Le  Christianisme  en  Chine." 
T.  i.  caj).  i. 


the  Indies,  was  sold  there  as  a  slave.  There 
he  built  a  wonderful  palace,  which,  when 
it  was  finished,  God  translated  to  heaven. 
Pierced  like  our  Saviour  by  a  lance,  he 
obtained  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  with 
the  title  of  Apostle."  This  liturgy,  in  use 
by  these  schismatics  in  the  fifth  century, 
is  that  of  St.  James  (with  a  great  number 
of    variable    anaphoras*    in    Syriac). f 

The  Nestorians,  who  in  the  seventh 
century  had  a  flourishing  church  in  China 
and  India,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  over- 
whelmed the  Church  of  St.  Thomas  with 
the  tide  of  this  detestable  schism,  chant 
these  words  in  the  office  of  Vespers  of  the 
saint:  "Thanks  be  to  God  for  thy  preach- 
ing, O  blessed  Thomas,  by  which  the 
Indians  have  breathed  the  sweet  perfume 
of  true  life.  Having  given  up  their 
evil  habits,  they  began  to  live  as  a  sober 
and  well-beloved  nation."  This  liturgy, 
written  in  Syriac,  is,  says  perhaps  the 
greatest  living  English  authority,  prob- 
ably one  of  the  daughter-rites  of  Antioch. 
The  Syriac  rite  gives  the  same  testimony; 

After  quoting  ancient  'iturgies  :n  use 
by  schismatics,  let  us  turn  for  a  moment 
to  the  Roman  Breviary.  Here  we  find  the 
words:  "The  Apostle  St.  Thomas,  sur- 
named  Didymus,  native  of  Galilee,  after 
having  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  preached 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  a  great 
number  of  provinces,  and  announced  the 
Faith  to  Parthians,  Medes,  Persians, 
Hicanians,  and  Bactrians.  .  .  .  After  this 
he  went  to  India,  where  he  preached  the 
Christian  religion.  .  .  .  But,  condemned  to 
death  by  the  King  of  that  country,  he 
was  pierced  with  darts  at  Calamine, 
where  he  joined  the  crown  of  martyrdom 
to  the  glory  of  the  apostolate."  These 
facts  are  corroborated  by  St.  Jerome  and 
other  early  Fathers,  and  the  united  tes- 
timony goes  to  prove  that  Calamine  was 
his  place  of  martyrdom.  Now  Calamine  is 
Meliapur,  the  modern  St.  Thomas'  Mount. 

In  the  exquisite  translation  and  adap- 
tation   by    Father    R.  H.  Benson    of    the 

*    Proper  Prefaces. 

t    Dr.  A    lM)rtescuc:  "  luistcrn  Churches  "]).  14, 
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mystical  writings  of  the  fourteenth-century 
hermit,  Richard  Rolle,  we  find  the 
following  beautiful  passage;  it  occurs  in 
"  A  Meditation  on  the  Five  Wounds  of 
Jesus  Christ":  "Into  these  wounds  of 
Christ's  blessed  hands  and  feet  (with 
Thomas  of  India)  put  in  thy  fingers :  that 
is  to  say,  thy  most -subtle  thoughts  and 
desires."  *  It  is  needless,  however,  to 
multiply  proofs  of  a  fact  which,  after  all, 
none  are  likely  to  dispute.  What  follows 
is  perhaps  not  so  well  known. 

In  152 1  the  Portuguese  found  at  Meli- 
apur  a  sepulchre,  containing  bones  of  a 
curious  whiteness,  a  lance  head  with  a 
wooden  handle,  and  a  clay  vase.  A  tra- 
dition of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  years 
declared  these  to  be  the  relics  of  the  great 
Apostle,  and  as  such  the  Portuguese 
accepted  them.  Placing  their  treasures 
in  a  silver  chest  richly  decorated,  they 
transported  it  to  Goa,  (still  a  Portuguese 
possession  on  the  west  coast  of  India), 
and  built  over  it  in  honor  of  St.  Thomas 
the  marvellous  cathedral  which  still  stands, 
and  which  those  who  have  once  seen  can 
never  forget, — the  most  glorious  stronghold 
of  the  Cross  in  heathen  India. 

In  1543  a  Brahmin  ruler  presented  to  a 
Portuguese  noble,  Don  Martino  Alfonso 
de  Sara,  a  copper  lance  bearing  an  inscrip- 
tion so  worn  by  time  that  it  was  scarcely 
legible.  But  a  Jew,  deeply  learned  in 
ancient  Oriental  tongues,  managed  to 
translate  it.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  a 
king,  reigning  at  the  time  of  St.  Thomas, 
had  presented  the  Apostle  with  a  piece 
of  land  whereon  to  build  a  temple  to  the 
true  God. 

In  1548  the  same  writerf  tells  us  that 
while  Don  Juan  de  Castro  was  governor 
of  the  Indies,  some  Portuguese  wished 
to  build  a  church  to  St.  Thomas  on  the 
spot  where  tradition  had  declared  he  had 
been  put  to  de^th  by  a  Brahmin.  Excava- 
tions were  begun,  and  a  large  oblong  stone 

*  "A  Book  of  the  Love  of  Jesus:  ACollection 
of  Ancient  English  Devotions  in  Prose  and 
Verse,"  compiled  and.  pdJted  by  Robert  Hugh 
Penson.    Page  82 
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was  found,  on  which  w^as  carved  in  relief 
a  cross,  at  each  extremity  of  which  was 
an  open  lily-flower,  and  above  it  a  dove 
pecking  at  the  blossoms.  There  was  also 
an  inscription,  which  no  one  could  translate. 
A  Brahmin  of  great  learning  was  fetched 
from  a  distance,  and  he  deciphered  the 
hieroglyphics  as  follows: 

"  Thirty  years  after  the  appearance  in 
the  world  of  the  Christian  laws,  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  the  Apostle  Thomas  died  at 
Meliapur,  where  had  been  brought  knowl- 
edge of  God,  change  of  the  law,  and 
destruction  of  the  devil.  God  was  born  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  lived  thirty  years 
obedient  to  her,  although  He  was  eternal 
God.  He  taught  His  law  to  His  twelve 
Apostles;  one  of  them,  staff  in  hand, 
came  to  Meliapur,  and  built  a  church 
there;  the  kings  of  Malabar,  Coromandel, 
Pandi,  and  those  of  other  nations  and 
sects,  embraced  with  all  their  hearts  the 
law  he  preached.  He  was  a  holy  and 
perfect  man.  At  last  came  the  time  when 
Thomas  died,  killed  by  a  Brahmin;  with 
his  blood  was  traced  a  cross." 

The  Portuguese,  in  order  to  assure 
themselves  of  the  genuineness  of  this 
interpretation,  sent  for  another  learned 
pundit  from  another  part  of  India,  who 
had  heard  nothing  of  the  matter.  He 
arrived,  and  translated  the  inscription 
in  exactly  the  same  manner.  A  learned 
Protestant  writer  *  having  deeply  studied 
the  question,  says:  "I  am  as  sure  that 
those  who  declare  St.  Thomas  died  in 
India  are  right  as  those  who  affirm  St. 
Peter  to  be  buried  at  Rome."  But 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  testimony 
of  all  is  given  by  the  medals,  recently 
discovered  in  India,  which  were  struck  in 
honor  of  King  Gundaphorus,  and  which 
refer  to  this  earliest  tradition  of  Chris- 
tianity—  the  relations  of  that  monarch 
with  St.  Thomas,  t  '^ 

*    Buchanan. 

t  See  Rdnaud's  "Memoirs  geographique, 
historique,  et  scientifique  sur  I'lnde  anterieure- 
ment  au  miheu  du  onzieme  si^cle  de  I'^re 
chr^tienne,  d'apr^s  les  ecrivains  ara,hes,  persans, 
ct  chinois."     P    95 
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If  too  little  interest  is  taken  in  missio"ns 
to  the  heathen  at  the  present  day;  if 
Catholics  as  a  whole  know,  comparatively 
speaking,  next  to  nothing  of  the  glorious 
labors  of  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican 
missionaries  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth and  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  fifteenth 
centuries  in  the  very  countries  where  St. 
Thomas  preached,  even  less,  perhaps,  is 
remembered  of  the  work  of  that  great 
Apostle  and  martyr,  who,  meeting  his 
Master  again  face  to  face  on  the  lonely 
hilltop  in  India,  could  cry  once  more, 
as  passing  through  the  veil  of  flesh  he 
beheld  the  pierced  hands  and  feet:  "My 
Lord,  and  my  God!" 

Jesu,  magister  apostolorum,  fortitude  mar- 
tyruni,  corona  sanctorum  omnium,  miserere 
nobis/ 


God's  Gift. 


BY    NORA    RYEMAN. 


I. 

ANNA,  the  wife  of  Richard  Gravenor, 
master  dyer,  stood  by  the  carved 
oak  chest;  and  as  its  lid  was  opened  an 
odor  of  mingled  balm  and  lavender  stole 
into  the  oak-wainscoted  room.  Through 
the  diamond-paned  window  she  looked 
out  on  a  white  city;  for,  though  it  was 
but  early  October,  there  had  been  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  across  which  the  bells 
pealed  merrily. 

Gently,  reverently.  Mistress  Anna  drew 
out  of  the  chest  a  white  silk  hood,  all  lined 
with  blue ;  a  frock  of  the  same  color,  and 
a  tiny  curl,  a  baby's  ringlet,  dark  as  night, 
soft  as  silk,  curling  like  the  tendrils  of  a 
vine,  which  twined  round  the  childless 
woman's  fingers  as  she  lifted  it  from  its 
velvet-lined  case. 

"  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath 
taken  away.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord',"  said  Dame  Anna,  the  good  Chris- 
tian, Then  the  heart  of  the  mother  spoke: 
"My  little  Rose  IMary!  —  my  dear  Httle 
Rose!     If  God  had  spared  ye,  ye  would  be 


a  tall  maid  now,  my  comfort  and  my  joy." 

She  sighed;    then  the  voice  of  Ciss,  thej 
hired  wench,   broke  on  the  stillness. 

"  Mistress,  Tristan  the  minstrel,  who 
hath  come  down  to  see  the  Mysteries, 
would  fain  speak  wi'  ye.  And,  Mistress, 
in  his  arms  he  bears  a  babe." 

"A  babe,  my  girl?  Nay,  nay!  'Tis  more 
likely  an  instrument  of  music.  What 
hath  a  handsome  young  harper  to  do 
with  infants?" 

"  He  saith  that  he  saved  the  babe  from 
bein'  froze  to  death  near  the  Red  Rock, 
where  the  woman  who  was  journeyin'  wi' 
it  lay  dead,"  answered  Ciss.  "The  poor 
woman  was  carried  into  a  reedsman's 
cot;  but  Tristan  had  pity  on  the  child, 
and  brought  it  here,  knowin'  that  no 
children  played  on  the  hearth  in  the  House 
o'  the  Golden  Banner." 

The  words  went  home  to  Mistress  Anna's 
heart;  and  she  straightway  went  down 
into  the  hall,  and  there  near  the  big  wood 
fire,  was  seated  a  handsome  youth,  with 
what  seemed  a  bundle  on  his  knee.  This 
bundle  was  wrapped  in  a  long  brown 
cloak,  whose  hood  was  drawn  over  a  small 
dark    head. 

"Fair  greeting.  Mistress  Gravenor!"  said 
Tristan  Leroy,  the  minstrel.  "  I  have 
brought  ye  a  rosebud,  thinkin'  that,  if 
ye  and  Heaven  will  it,  ye  may  live  to 
see  it  a  sweet  rose.  I  was  crossin'  Chorley 
Waste  last  even  when  the  snow  had  fallen, 
on  my  way  to  Fordham,  where  I  am  to 
sing  and  play  in  the  Mysteries,  when  I 
came  on  a  woman,  an  Egyptian,  lyin' 
still  and  frozen,  at  the  mouth  o'  a  little 
hole, —  a  hole,  but  big  enough  to  hold  a 
babe  or  a  dog.  I,  knowing  somewhat  of 
surgery,  knelt  by  the  wanderer,  and 
rubbed  her  hands  and  put  my  cloak 
around  her.  But  she  was  dead.  Doubtless 
the  bitter  night  and  weakness  had  been 
too  much  for  her.  Then  I  heard  a  little 
cry.  It  came  from  the  hole  in  the  side 
o'  Red  Rock;  so  I  felt  round  it,  and  drew 
out  a  babe.  It  clung  to  me;  I  stumbled 
over  the  waste  until  I  gained  Jock,  the 
reedsman's      cot,      where      \)\s      goodwife 
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mothered  the  child,  gave  it  hot  milk, 
warmed  it,  hushed  it  to  sleep.  'Twas  a 
bonnie  bairn, — brown  eyes  like  stars,  fair 
face,  round  limbs,  black  fringe  o'  hair, 
a  cooing  laugh,  a  soft  kiss.  Said  Jock's 
wife :  '  How  some  childless  dame  would 
love  it!'  Then  my  thoughts  turned  to 
the  House  o'  the  Golden  Banner;  and 
when  morn  broke  I  bore  this  baby  here. 
Will  have  it,  Dame?" 

He  put  the  little  one  on  her  lap  as  he 
spoke,  and  Anna  Gravenor  looked  at  it 
curiously.  The  Egyptian  had  kept  it  as 
sweet  and  clean  as  a  pet  lamb.  Its  frock 
(which  reached  just  beyond  its  feet)  was 
of  creamy  frieze,  its  under  garments  of 
fair  linen,  all  fine  of  texture.  Round  its 
fat  and  dimpled  neck  was  a  thin  gold 
chain  of  foreign  workmanship,  from  which 
depended  a  strange  golden  ornament 
fashioned  like  a  flower. 

"See!"  cried  Mistress  Anna,  holding 
it  dp  for  inspection.  "  Ye  have  been  over- 
seas. Master  Tristan;  have  met  men  of 
foreign  blood.    What    saith   this    token?" 

"  It  is  the  fleur-de-lis,  the  symbol  of 
France;  and  I  should  judge  from  it  that 
the  child  is  of  French  parentage  on  one 
if  not  both  sides.  Also  it  may  well  be  that 
one  near  of  kin  to  it  is  in  trouble,  hath 
fought  for  the  wrong  Rose.  So  one  who 
loved  it  may  have  given  it  to  the  wan- 
dering woman  to  hide  until  the  danger 
was  overpast." 

"So,  so!"  said  the  dame.  "Leave  the 
child  here  for  a  time,  kind  Tristan.  I  will 
ask  counsel  of  my  goodman.    I — -" 

She  paused;  for,  roused  by  the  fire, 
the  strange  faces  and  strange  scene,  the 
lost  child  had  hidden  its  face  in  Anna 
Gravenor 's  bosom,  and  was  calling, 
"Mum,  mum,  mum!" 

"  Bless  thee,  'twill  go  hard  wi'  her  if 
mum  doesn't  keep  thee.  Thou  shalt  be 
called  Margot,  and  wear  her  little  clothes," 
murmured  Mistress  Gravenor,  softly.  And 
over  the  dark,  handsome  face  of  the 
minstrel  flitted  a  smile;   for  he  knew  that 

In  her  heart   the   pain   was  stilled, 
And    the   emply    place    was   filled,    . 


II. 

Fordham  lay  bathed  in  the  June 
sunshine.  Birds  were  flying  round  the 
wondrous  tower  of  the  great  church,  as 
two  travellers  made  their  way  to  the  House 
of  the  Golden  Banner.  Both  were  men, 
but  one  was  considerably  older  than  the 
other,  and  had  the  grave  and  studious 
bearing  of  a  scholar. 

"This  ancient  city  is  sadly  changed," 
said  the  younger  of  the  two.  "  Before  the 
dissolution,  nuns  and  friars  were  as  plen= 
tiful  in  the  streets  as  are  roses  on  the 
hedgerows  to-day.  Now  we  see  neither 
robe  of  black,  white  or  brown;  and  the 
town  seems  silent  like  unto  an  empty 
house.  NathlesSj  Dame  Anna  GravenOr 
hath  been  a  mother  in  Israel  to  the  per^ 
secuted  faithful.  Ye  see,  a  former  King; 
Henry  of  Agincourt  (if  memory  play  me 
not  false),  was  so  nobly  entertained  by 
Thomas  Gravenor  that  he  made  his  house 
"privileged,  vowing  that  no  guest  therein 
should  be  harmed  or  touched  so  long  as 
the  Golden  Banner  with  the  emblazoned 
elephant  and  castle  floated  over  it.  Thus 
far  the  dead  King's  edict  hath  been 
honored;  but  I  doubt  if  it  will  be  much 
longer  in  these  evil  times,  especially 
since  Master  Richard  hath  slept  with  his 
forefathers.  Yet  may  we  warn  her;  and 
when  we  have  bided  with  her  a  few  days, 
we  must  shake  the  dust  of  Fordham  from 
our  shoes." 

"  And  I  trust  that  the  maid  and  her 
adopted  mother  will  fare  forth  with  us,  by 
Our  Lady's  grace,"  said  the  elder  man. 

"  Amen !  There  is  the  House  of  the 
Golden  Banner,"  said  the  younger  way- 
farer, who  was  no  other  than  Tristan 
Leroy,  grown  older.  He  pointed  as  he 
spoke  to  the  great  mansion,  with  its 
hooded  windows  and  many  gables,  stand- 
ing in  its  green  garden,  with  dye  sheds 
and  dyers'  cottages,  clustered  round  it 
like  children  round  a  mother. 

Tristan  lifted  the  knocker  of  the  outer 
door,  and  in  due  time  it  was  opened  by  a 
tall  and  beautiful  maiden,  fair-faced  and 
dark-haired, 
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"  Welcome,  Messire  Tristan !  And  you 
also,  Messire!"  she  said  sweetly. 

"Peace  be  with  you,  daughter!"  was 
the  reply.  "Before  I  cross  this  threshold 
1  must  warn  ye  that  I  am  a  priest  who 
took  part  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  by 
name  Father  Cuthbert,  of  the  Order  of 
St.  HiMiedict.  Rut  I  was  also  brother  to 
the  Earl  of  Rossett  in  the  North.  Tell 
Dame  Anna  this  before  I  eat  her  salt  or 
rest  beneath  her  roof." 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words  a  comely 
widow  came  into  the  hall-place  and  said : 

"Father,  enter!  Blessed  are  they  who 
are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake. 
When  this  house  can  no  longer  shelter 
those  who  suffer  for  our  Holy  Father  the 
Pope,  its  roof  shall  not  cover  me." 

So  the  priest  and  Tristan  stepped  into 
the  hall,  all  green  with  pine  branches  and 
sweet  with  roses,  sweet-williams,  lilies;  and 
when  they  had  broken  their  fast,  Tristan 
told  his  tale. 

"  Ye  have  heard  of  the  Rising  in  the 
North,"  said  he;  "of  that  mighty  gather- 
ing when  the  bishop  left  his  cathedral, 
the  noble  his  castle,  the  farmer  his  farm, 
to  serve  under  the  Crossed  Keys.  Ye  have 
heard,  too,  how  Cromwell  deceived  'em; 
how  the  King's  men  fell  on  'em ;  how  they 
died  by  the  sword,  by  hunger,  by  torture. 
Yet  did  some  few  escape,  and  of  this 
remnant  was  Father  Cuthbert.  I  was 
minstrel  to  the  army,  and  when  it  was  dis- 
banded, the  Rev.  Father  here  agreed  to  take 
ship  with  me  to  France,  there  to  abide  for 
a  season.  But  as  we  lay  hid  in  a  cave 
on  a  northern  moor  word  was  brought 
to  him  that  a  dying  man  wanted  to  be 
shrived  in  a  moorman's  hut.  The  good 
Father  went,  with  his  life  in  his  hands; 
and  when  he  came  back  he  said  that 
the  man  was  John  Crosby,  of  Fordham, 
one  of  Cromwell's  spies;  and  a  plot  was 
on  foot  to  take  Misiress  Gravenor,  of 
the  House  of  the  Golden  Banner,  and 
Jigve  her  burnt  for  treason.  So  we  two 
<eome  to  save   ye.  Dame." 

Margot  put  her  arms  around  her  adopted 
jnother.     "  WJiither  thou  goest,  I  will  go; 


thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy 
God  my  God,"  said  she. 

Anna  Gravenor  whispered,  "Amen!" 

Father  Cuthbert  now  spoke. 

"My  child,"  said  he,  "Tristan  hath 
related  your  story ;  and  it  may  be  that 
I  can  throw  light  on  the  past.  Wilt  show 
me  the  golden  fleur-de-lis  f 

Margot  unwound  the  chain,  and  gave 
the  priest  the  yellow  lily.  He  turned  it 
over  in  his  hand,  and  touched  a  petal, 
which  turned  back  and  disclosed  the 
initials  C.  D.  and  a  date. 

"As  I  thought!"  said  the  priest.  "  C.  D. 
stands  for  Christopher  Darrell,  Earl  of 
Rossett,  my  dear  brother,  who  died  on  the 
block  on  Tower  Hill  because  of  his  fidelity' 
to  Peter.  You,  my  daughter,  are  Lady 
Esperance  Darrell.  You  were  named  after 
your  mother,  Esperance  de  Guydon.  of 
Provence  in  France.  When  a  babe  you 
were  given  to  Cassie,  a  faithful  Egyptian, 
who  was  bidden  to  ask  some  wealthy  and 
childless  dame  to  have  pity  upon  you. 
The  one  who  did  this  was  old  Nurse 
Margery,  who  feared  for  you  when  the 
King's  guards  came  for  her  master.  The 
poor  wandering  woman  would  be  on  her 
way  to  this  town  when  God  took  her  and 
in  His  good  providence  found  ye  a  home. 
Thanks  be  to  God!" 

"  These  are  good  tidings.  Father,  to  all 
but  Tristan,"   said  the  minstrel. 

"  I  have  loved  this  damsel  for  years. 
Now  I  must  say  good-bye  to  hope;  for  1 
am  only  a  minstrel,  and  she  is  of  the  noble 
House  of  Guydon, — though,  nathless,  I 
am  noble  also." 

Margot  looked  at  Mistress  Anna,  and 
then  put  her  hand  in  Tristan's. 

"Years  ago,"  said  she,  "when  I  was 
but  a  weakling,  ye  found  and  sheltered 
me;  and  I  have  loved  ye  better  than 
younger  and  gayer  swains.  What  I  said 
to  Mother  Anna,  that  I  say  to  ye.  Whither 
thou  goest,  I  will  go.  Good  Father,  your 
blessing! " 

Hand  in  hand,  the  pair  knelt  at  the 
priest's  feet,  and  he  blessed  them  solemnly 
and  tenderlv. 
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"  Ye  must  be  wed  in  our  chapel,"  said 
Dame  Gravenor;  "and  then  we  will  all 
take  ship  to  France.  I  have  exchanged 
my  substance  for  gems,  and  Father  Cuth- 
bert  will   abide  with  us  as  chaplain." 

"For  a  season,  friends, — for  a  season," 
answered  the  priest;  "then  I  mean  to  go 
where  God  calls."  And  even  as  he  said 
this  he  was  aware  that  he  might  return 
"to  the  land  he  called  his  own,"  to 
witness,  it  might  be  die,  for  the  Faith  of 
his  fathers. 

"Margot,"  said  Tristan  Leroy  suddenly, 
"  I  am  the  adopted  son  of  the  Comte  de 
Guydon,  your  grandad.  He  loved  first 
my  music,  and  then  me.  We  will  all 
go  to  the  old  chateau  and  its  roses;  and 
I  shall  bring  with  me  the  child  of  his 
daughter  Esperance  as  God's  own  most 
beautiful  gift." 


"A  Sure  Medicine." 


THE  revival  of  interest  in  the  works 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  a  reprint  of  the 
original  text  of  which  is  in  contemplation, 
should  secure  many  new  readers  among 
Catholics  for  his  ascetical  writings,  the 
best  of  which  is  his  treatise  on  "The  Four 
Last  Things,"  written  in  1522,  soon  after 
the  blessed  martyr's  promotion  to  knight- 
hood, while  he  was  living  amidst  the 
splendors  of  Henry  VIII. 's  court.  An 
excellent  edition  of  this  little  work,  tran- 
scribed from  the  black-letter  type  of 
Rastell's  edition  of  1557,  carefully  edited 
by  Mr.  D.  O'Connor,  is  included  in  "The 
Paternoster  Books,"  published  by  the  Art 
&  Book  Co.  The  sterling  piety  of  the 
saintly  martyr,  as  well  as  his  keen  humor 
and  deep  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
is  shown  in  every  page  of  this  treatise,  the 
peculiar  charm  of  which  may  be  judged 
by  the  following  paragraphs: 

"  If  there  were  any  question  among  men 
whether  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture  or 
the  doctrine  of  any  secular  author  were 
of  greater  force  and  effect  to  the  weal  and 
profit  of  man's  soul  (though  we  should 
let  pass  so  many  short  and  weighty  words 


spoken  by  the  mouth  of  our  Saviour  Christ 
Himself,  to  whose  heavenly  wisdom  the 
wit  of  none  earthly  creature  can  be  com- 
parable), yet  this  only  text  [Remember 
the  last  things,  and  thou  shalt  never  sin], 
written  by  the  wise  than  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Ecclesiasticus,  is  such  that  it 
containeth  more  fruitful  advice  and 
counsel  to  the  forming  and  framing  of 
man's  manners  in  virtue,  and  avoiding  of 
sin,  than  many  whole  and  great  volumes 
of  the  best  of  philosophers  or  any  other 
that  ever  wrote  in  secular  literature.  ... 

"So  is  it  now  that  these  words  give  us 
all  a  sure  medicine  (if  we  forsloth  [forego 
by  negligence]  not  the  receiving)  by  which 
we  shall  keep  from  sickness  not  the  body — 
which  none  health  may  long  keep  from 
death,  for  die  we  must  in  few  years,  live 
we  never  so  long, — but  the  soul,  which, 
here  preserved  from  the  sickness  of  sin, 
shall  after  this  eternally  live  in  joy  and 
be  preserved  from  the  deadly  life  of 
everlasting  pain. 

"The  physician  sendeth  his  bill  to  the 
apothecary,  and  therein  writeth  sometime 
a  costly  receipt  [recipe]  of  many  strange 
herbs  and  roots,  fetched  out  of  far  coim- 
tries,  long  lien  drugs,  all  the  strength  worn 
out,  and  some  none  such  to  be  gotten. 
But  this  physician  sendeth  his  bill  to 
thyself,  no  strange  thing  therein,  nothing 
costly  to  buy,  nothing  far  to  fetch,  but 
to  be  gathered  all  times  of  the  year  in  the 
garden  of  thine  own  soul. 

"Let  us  hear,  then,  what  wholesome 
receipt  this  is.  'Remember,'  saith  this 
bill,  '  thy  last  things,  and  thou  shalt  never 
sin'  in  this  world.  Here  is  first  a  short 
medicine,  containing  only  four  herbs, 
common  and  well  known, ^that  is  to  wit, 
death,  doom,  pain  and  joy. 

"This  short  medicine  is  of  a  marvellous 
force,  able  to  keep  us  all  our  life  from  sin. 
The  physician  can  not  give  no  one  medicine 
to  every  man  to  keep  him  from  sickness; 
but  to  divers  men  divers,  by  reason  of  the 
diversity  of  divers  complexions  [constitu- 
tion, temperament].  This  medicine  serveth 
^yerv  man.    The  physician  doth  but  gues^ 
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and  conjecture  that  his  receipt  shall  do 
good,  but  this  medicine  is  sure. 

"How  happeth  it  then,  thou  wilt  haply 
say,  that  so  few  be  preserved  from  sin,  if 
every  man  have  so  sure  a  medicine  so 
ready  at  hand?  For  folk  fare  commonly 
as  he, doth  that  goeth  forth  fasting  among 
sick  folk  for  sloth  rather  than  he  will  take 
a  little  treacle  before. 

"  Thou  wilt  say  peradventure  that  some 
part  of  this  medicine  is  very  bitter  and 
painful  to  receive.  Surely  there  can  be 
nothing  so  bitter  but  wisdom  would  brook 
it  for  so  great  a  profit.  But  yet  this  medi- 
cine, though  thou  make  a  sour  face  at  it, 
is  not  so  bitter  as  thou  makest  for.  For 
well  thou  wottest,  he  biddeth  thee  not 
take  neither  death  nor  doom  nor  pain,  but 
only  to  remember  them,  and  yet  the  joy 
of  heaven  therewith,  to  temper  them 
withal.  Now,  if  a  man  be  so  dainty- 
stomached  that,  going  where  contagion 
is,  he  would  grudge  to  take  a  little  treacle, 
yet  were  he  very  nicely  wanton  if  he  .might 
not  at  the  leastwise  take  a  little  vinegar 
and  rose-water  in  his  handkerchief. 

"  Yet  wot  1  well  that  many  one  will  say 
that  the  bare  remembrance  of  death  alone, 
if  a  man  consider  it  and  advise  it  well, 
were  able  to  bereave  a  man  of  all  the 
pleasure  of  his  life.  How  much  more,  then, 
should  his  life  be  painful  and  grievous  if 
to  the  remembrance  and  consideration  of 
death  a  man  should  add  and  set  to  the 
deep  imagination  of  the  dreadful  doom  of 
God,  and  bitter  pains  of  purgatory  or  hell, 
of  which  every  one  passeth  and  exceedeth 
many  deaths!  This  is  the  sage  saws  of 
such  as  make  this  world  their  heaven,  and 
their  lust  their  God. 

"  Now,  see  the  blindness  of  us  worldly 
folk,  how  precisely  we  presume  to  shoot 
our  foolish  bolts  in  those  matters  most 
in  which  we  least  can  skill.  For  I  little 
doubt  but  that  among  four  thousand  taken 
out  at  adventure,  we  shall  not  find  four- 
score but  they  shall  boldly  affirm  it  for  a 
thing  too  painful  busily  to  remember  these 
four  last  things.  And  yet  durst  I  lay  a 
wager  that  of  those  four  thousa,nd  y?  shg,ll 


not  fmd  fourteen  that  have  deeply  thought 
on  them  four  times  in  all  their  days. 

■'  If  men  would  vouchsafe  to  put  in 
proof  and  experience  the  operation  and 
working  of  this  medicine,  the  remembrance 
of  these  four  last  things,  they  should  find 
therein  not  the  pleasure  of  their  life  lost, 
but  so  great  a  pleasure  grow  thereby  that 
they  never  felt  the  like  before,  nor  would 
have  supposed  that  ever  they  should  have 
felt  any  such.  For  it  is  to  be  known  that 
like  as  we  be  made  of  two  far  divers  and 
unlike  substances,  the  body  and  the  soul, 
so  we  be  apt  and  able  to  receive  two  divers 
and  unlike  pleasures,  the  one  carnal  and 
fleshly,    the    other    ghostly    and    spiritual. 

"  And  like  as  the  soul  excelleth  the  body, 
so  doth  the  sweetness  of  spiritual  pleasure 
far  pass  and  excel  the  gross  and  filthy 
pleasure  of  all  fleshly  delight,  which  is  of 
truth  no  very  true  pleasure,  but  a  false 
counterfeit  image  of  pleasure.  And  the 
cause  why  men  be  so  mad  thereon  is  only 
for  ignorance  and  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
other,  as  those  that  lack  insight  of  precious 
stones  hold  themselves  as  well  content  and 
satisfied  with  a  beryl  or  crystal  well  coun- 
terfeited as  with  a  right  natural  diamond. 
But  he  that  by  good  use  and  experience 
hath  in  his  eye  the  right  mark  and  very 
true  lustre  of  the  diamond,  rejecteth  anon 
and  listeth  not  to  look  upon  the  coun- 
terfeit, be  it  never  so  well  handled,  never 
so  craftily  polished.  And  trust  it  well  that 
in  like  wise  if  men  would  well  accustom 
themselves  in  the  taste  of  spiritual 
pleasure,  and  of  that  sweet  feeling  that 
virtuous  people  have  of  the  good  hope  of 
heaven,  they  should  shortly  set  at  nought 
and  at  length  abhor  the  foul  delight 
and  filthy  liking  that  riseth  of  sensual 
and  fleshly  pleasure,  which  is  never  so 
pleasantly  spiced  with  delight  and  liking 
but  that  it  bringeth  therewith  such  a 
grudge  [remorse]  and  grief  of  conscience 
that  it  maketh  the  stomach  wamble  and 
fare  [heave]  as  it  would  vomit.  And  that 
notwithstanding  such  is  our  blind  custom 
that  we  persevere  therein  without  care 
ox  cure  of  the  better;    as  a  sow,  content 
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with  draff  [refuse],  dirt  and  mire,  careth 
neither   for   better   meat   nor   better   bed. 

"Think  not  that  everything  is  pleasant 
that  men  for  madness  laugh  at.  For 
thou  shalt  in  Bedlam  see  one  laugh  at 
the  knocking  of  his  own  head  against  a 
post,  and  yet  there  is  little  pleasure  therein. 
But  ye  think,  peradventure,  this  ensample 
as  mad  as  the  madman,  and  as  little  to 
the  purpose.  I  am  content  ye  so  think. 
But  what  will  ye  say  if  ye  see  men  that 
are  taken  and  reputed  wise,  laugh  much 
more  madly  than  he?  Shall  ye  not  see 
such  laugh  at  their  own  craft  when  they 
have,  as  they  think,  wilily  done  their 
neighbor  wrong?  Now,  whoso  seeth  not 
that  his  laughter  is  more  mad  than  the 
laughter  of  the  m.adman,  I  hold  him 
madder  than  they  both.  For  the  madman 
laughed  when  he  nad  done  himself  but 
little  hurt  by  a  knock  of  his  head  to  the 
post;  this  other  sage  fool  laugheth  at 
the  casting  of  his  own  soul  into  the  fire 
of  hell,  for  which  he  hath  cause  to  weep 
all  his  life. 

"And  it  can  not  be  but  the  grudge 
[remorse]  and  fear  thereof  followeth  his 
laughter,  and  secret  sorrow  marreth  all 
such  outward  mirth.  For  the  heart  of  a 
wicked  wretch  is  like  a  stormy  sea  that 
can  not  rest  except  a  man  be  fallen  down 
into  the  dungeon  of  wretchedness,  and  the 
door  shut  over  his  head.  For  when  a 
sinner  is  once  fallen  into  the  depth  he 
waxeth  a  desperate  wretch  and  setteth 
all  at  nought,  and  he  is  in  the  worst  kind 
of  all  and  farthest  from^  all  recovery. 
For  like  as  in  the  body  his  sickness  is 
most  incurable  that  is  sick  and  feeleth 
it  not,  but  weeneth  [thinketh]  himself 
whole  (for  he  that  is  in  that  case  is 
commonly  mad),  so  he  that  by  a  mis- 
chievous custom  of  sin  perceiveth  no  fault 
in  his  evil  deed,  nor  hath  no  remorse, 
hath  lost  the  natural  light  of  reason  and 
the  spiritual  light  of  faith,  which  two 
lights"  of  knowledge  and  understanding 
quenched,  what  remaineth  in  him  more 
than  the  bodily  senses  and  sensual  wits 
common  to  man  and  brute  beasts?" 


Jefferson  Davis  and  Catholics. 

AN  interesting  footnote  to  the  history 
of  our  great  Civil  War  is  supplied 
by  Walter  L.  P^leming,  Ph.  D.,  professor 
of  history  in  the  Louisiana  State  Uni- 
versity. The  bulletin  of  that  institution, 
dated  May,  1910,  consists  of  a  sympa- 
thetic study,  by  Professor  Fleming,  of 
the  "Religious  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis."" 
Premising  that  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  Con- 
federate military  leader,  is  generally 
known  to  have  been  a  very  religious  man;; 
and  that  Stonewall  Jackson,  "  who  taught 
a  Sunday-school  class  of  little  Negroes 
and  prayed  for  his  foes  before  going  into 
battle,"  was  a  Christian  of  the  Covenanter 
type,  the  writer  says:  "But  few  people 
ever  think  of  Jefferson  Davis,  the  civil 
leader  of  the  South,  as  a  religious  man, 
or  believe  that  to  any  important  degree 
religion  influenced  his  life.  He  is  thought 
of  by  some  people  as  a  great  criminal,  a 
plotter,  a  traitor,  an  advocate  of  hopeless 
human  slaverv ;  by  others,  more  friendly, 
he  is  remembered  mainly  as  one  who 
upheld  certain  abstract  political  principles 
which  finally  came  to  a  practical  test 
and  failure   in   the  Civil   War." 

In  showing  that  there  was  another  side 
to  the  character  of  the  great  advocate 
of  Southern  rights.  Professor  Fleming  has 
occasional  paragraphs  likely  to  prove  of 
considerable  interest  to  the  great  mass 
of  readers.   For  instance: 

^^'hen  young  Davis  was  seven  years  of  age, 
he  was  sent  to  St.  Thomas'  College,  a  Roman 
Catholic  school  at  Springfield,  Ky.,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  him  into  a  quiet  moral 
atmosphere.  Few  Protestants  attended  the 
school,  and  Davis  decided  that  he  ought  to 
become  a  Catholic.  He  went  to  Father  Wilson, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  school,  and  informed 
him  of  his  desire.  "Father  Wilson,"  he  said,, 
"received  me  kindly,  handed  me  a  biscuit  and 
a  bit  of  chees^e,  and  told  me  that  for  the 
present  I  had  better  take  some  Catholic  food." 
And  that  was  the  end  of  the  matter,  Davis 
liked  the  kind  priests,  and  always  afterward 
had  the  greatest  respect  for  the  Catholics;  he- 
believed  that  above  all  others  they  symjiathized 
with    the    weak    and    oppressed,    l-^ut    he    nevoi,- 
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knew  much  about  their  doctrines.  Fifty  years 
after  he  left  St.  Thomas'  College,  a  Virginia 
priest  wrote,  after  a  visit  to  Mr.  Davis  in 
prison,  that  he  was  very  fond  of  individual 
Catholics,  but  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  truths 
of  "our  Holy  Church."  To  his  friend,  L.  B. 
Northrop,  a  Catholic,  who  was  Commissary 
General  of  the  Confederate  Army,  Davis  wrote 
late  in  life:  "I  dare  not  attempt  to  discuss  a 
doctrinal  question  with  you,  and  will  only  say, 
'  if  we  do  not  meet  in  paradise,  I  join  you  in  the 
hope  that  we  shall  meet  in  purgatory,  lest  we 
go   farther   and    fare    worse." 

The  reference  in  the  foregoing  to  the 
"quiet  moral  atmosphere"  sought  for  in 
St.  Thomas'  becomes  more  intelHgible  a 
little  farther  on,  when  we  read  that  Pro- 
fessor Bishop,  of  Transylvania  University, 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  whither  Davis  was 
sent  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  gave  this  testi- 
mony of  the  institution:  "The  majority 
of  the  students  were  at  all  times  from 
families  which  made  no  religious  profes- 
sion, and  at  times  the  influences  both 
within  and  without  the  college  were  very 
unfavorable   to  religion  and  morals." 

Davis'  religious  feeling  as  President  of 
the  Confederacy  is,  however,  of  more 
interest  than  his  early  and  more  or  less 
antagonistic  impression  of  different  creeds. 
We  read; 

He  favored  strongly  and  assisted  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  the  work  of  the  chaplains  and 
religious  organizations  in  the  army.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
war  a  religious  revival  swept  the  Southern 
armies,  \yhen  thousands  upon  thousands  made 
profession  of  faith  and  joined  the  army  churches. 
To  Rev.  Z.  K.  Dickinson,  who  was  pushing  the 
work  of  colpprtage,  Mr.  Davis  wrote;  ''J  most 
cordially  sympathize  with  this  movement.  We 
have  but  little  to  hope  for  if  we  do  not  realize 
our  dependence  upon  Heaven's  blessing,  and 
seek   the   guidance   of  God's   truth." 

One  action  of  Davis'  was  criticised  at  the 
time  by  some  extreme  Protestants  in  the  Con- 
federacy and  ridiculed  by  some  Northern  people. 
This  was  his  correspondence  with  Pope,  Pius 
IX.  Davis'  early  training  and  later  friendships 
had  caused  him  to  admire  greatly  the  Roman 
Catholics.  In  1S63  he  wrote  to  the  Pope  express- 
ing his  appreciation  of  the  letters  relating  to 
the  war  which  the  latter  had  written  to  the 
bishops  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans.  The 
Pope  sent  a  courteous  response.  The  criticism 
caused  by  this  episode  assumed  that  Davis  was 


simply  seeking  for  Catholic  indorsement  of  the 
Confederacy.  Later,  when  Davis  was  in  prison, 
Pius  IX.  sent  a  portrait  of  himself  with  this 
inscription:  "Come  unto  me,  all  ye  who  are 
weary  and  heavy-laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

If  the  inscription  was  intended  as  an 
invitation  to  the  defeated  leader  to  seek 
abiding  peace  within  the  fold  of  the  true 
Church,  it  failed  of  its  effect.  Mr.  Davis 
never  became  a  Catholic,  though  he  con- 
sistently admired  the  Church,  and  was 
sincerely  grateful  for  kindnesses  received 
from  priests,  individually  and  collectively. 
"Besides  Davis'  own  church  [the  Epis- 
copal]," says  Professor  Fleming,  "the 
Catholic  Church  was  the  only  other  relig- 
ious organization  in  the  North  that 
pursued  a  policy  of  conciliation  after  the 
war.  Its  priests  and  bishops  showed 
sympathy  with  the  South  and  with  the 
South's  imprisoned  leader."  Hearing  of 
their  efTorts  in  behalf  of  the  afflicted 
vSouthern  people,   Mr.  Davis  wrote: 

I  am  deeply  imjjressed  by  the  kindness  of 
the  bishop  and  that  of  the  priests  who  have  so 
nobly  shown  their  readiness  to  do  their  Master's 
work  in  relieving  the  afflicted  and  protecting 
the  fatherless.  They  have  sent  thus  the  sweetest 
solace  to  one  in  the  condition  of  him  who  went 
down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho.  I  feel,  with 
you,  that  God  has  been  very  good  to  us.  ...  In 
the  time  when  nations  were  ruled  by  arbitrary 
power,  the  Catholic  priests  stood  between  the 
despots  and  their  victims,  sublimely  defying  the 
rage  of  one,  and  divinely  bending  to  raise  the 
other.  From  time  to  time  the  heroic  spirit  of 
that  ancient  line  has  been  called  forth;  and  in 
plague,  pestilence,  and  famine,  in  the  wilderness 
and  on  fields  of  blood,  in  the  ])rison,  on  the 
scaffold,  and  among  the  deserted  mourners,  nobly 
have   they  maintained    the  glory   of  th^eir  order. 

It  is  of  further  interest  to  learn  that 
one  of  the  souvenirs  or  religs  ol  Davis' 
prison  life  is  a  small  worn  copy  of  the 
"Imitation  of  Christ,"  with  a  number  of 
passages  marked  and  marginally  annotated. 
On  the  whole.  Professor  Fleming's  study 
of  the  Confederate  ruler  makes  it  evident 
that,  whether  or  not  President  Lincoln 
was  a  professing  Christian  (a  point 
that  is  periodically  disputed).  President 
Jefferson  Davis  was  anything  but  an 
irreligious  man. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

What  becomes  of  the  converts  from  the 
Catholic  Church  to  Protestantism? 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of 
them  eventually  return  to  the  Fold,  or 
at  least  secretly  desire  to  do  so.  The 
number  who  remain  Protestants  is  small. 
A  great  many  so-called  conversions  to 
the  Faith  are  simply  a  return  to  the  prac- 
tice of  religion.  Very  few  of  all  who 
apostatize  really  lose  their  Faith.  "The 
gifts  of  God  are  without  repentance." 
That  nine  out  of  every  ten  perverts  "  know 
better,"  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  strayed 
sheep  rather  than  as  goats  or  wolves,  is 
the  conviction  of  every  missioner  of  wide 
experience  that  we  have  ever  conversed 
wath  on  this  subject.  Two  recent  death- 
bed conversions — of  one  •  of  which  much 
has  been  said  in  the  newspapers,  of  the 
other  nothing  at  all — go  to  prove  our 
contention.  The  first  case  was  that  of  a 
Protestant  minister  who  in  his  last  hours 
sent  for  a  priest  and  was  "  received  into 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church."  This  unfort- 
unate— or  very  fortunate — man  was  born, 
we  hear,  of  good  Catholic  parents  and 
had  once  been  a  seminarian.  His  careful 
avoidance  of  public  scandal  would  seem 
to  have  won  for  him  the  grace  of  a  happy 
death.  The  other  case  was  that  of  a  prom- 
inent business  man  in  one  of  our  Western 
cities.  A  priest  of  his  acquaintance, 
hearing  of  his  serious  illness,  called  at  the 
house  one  day  to  pay  a  visit  of  sympathy. 
Contrary  to  expectations,  he  was  ushered 
into  the  sick  man's  chamber  and  allowed 
to  r«main  alone  with  him  for  a  long  time. 
What  then  occurred  is  God's  secret,  but 
through  a  relative  of  the  dying  man  it 
leaked  out  that  "  Mr.  N.  used  to  be  a 
Catholic  priest  himself."  He  was  buried 
from  a  meeting-house  and  sleeps  in  an 
unblessed  grave.  Peace  to  the  souls  of 
all  such! 


Wilmot  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Distribution 
of  Catechisms,  etc.,"  in  which  he  urged 
upon  his  brothers  the  necessity  of  dis- 
tributing the  catechism  among  people  in 
their  own  homes,  and  of  exhorting  mothers 
to  teach  its  lessons  to  their  young-children. 
The  Archbishop  of  Westminster  expressed 
warm  approval  of  this  paper,  and  declared 
that  the  subject  was  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. "  Everybody  recognizes,"  he  said, 
"  how,  in  consequence  of  the  way  in  which 
all  education  has  been  taken  over  by 
public  authorities,  parents,  and  especially 
those  who  are  toiling  with  their  own  hands, 
have  come  to  think  that  they  are  under 
no  sort  of  responsibility  with  regard  to 
the  teaching  of  their  children.  They  see 
that  schools  are  provided,  and  that  there 
their  children  have  to  learn  to  read  and 
write,  etc.;  and  they  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  have  to  learn  their 
religion  in  the  same  way.  At  no  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  has  there  been 
less  done  at  the  home  itself  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  children.  It  is  left  to  other 
people.  We  are  all  conscious  of  that;  and 
we  have  all  understood  what  a  far-reaching 
work  would  be  done  if  only  parents,  and 
especially  the  mothers,  w  ould  take  in  hand 
the  religious  instruction  of  their  little 
children." 

Mr.  Wilmot's  paper  deserves  to  be  read 
at  meetings  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society  all  over  the  world.  The  neglect 
of  the  catechism  accounts  for  great  evils 
existing  on  all  sides,  and  for  grave  dangers 
to  the  faith  and  morals  of  young  Catholics 
everywhere  threatening.  The  distribution 
of  the  catechism,  especially  where  priests 
are  few  and  the  celebration  of  Mass  is 
infrequent,  would  indeed  be  a  real  and 
far-reaching  apostolic  work. 


At  the  annual  conference  of  the  Society 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in  England,  held 
this    month    at    Sheffield,    the    Hon.    A. 


Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the 
recent  Congress  of  Catholic  Sioux  Indians, 
held  at  Fort  Yates,  North  Dakota,  were 
the  speeches  made  by  leaders  of  the 
various  tribes  represented.  It  is  a  pity 
that  every  word  was  not  "taken  down"; 
for  all  of  the  speakers  had  something  to 
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say,  and  not  a  few  among  them  were  truly 
eloquent.  Little  Fish,  an  old  Indian  from 
Fort  Totten,  referring  to  "  the  new  ways 
of  peace  and  the  old  ways  of  war,"  said: 
"The  new  ways  are  better  than  the  old. 
I  knew  your  grandfathers  when  they  were 
young  and  when  our  people  were  bar- 
barians. We  have  changed  much,  and  we 
owe  all  the  change  to  the  Black  Gown. 
With  my  right  hand  I  cling  to  the  cross; 
with  my  left  hand  I  grasp  the  plow  handle. 
We  are  honored  by  your  visit;  we  rejoice 
to  see  you  all.  Our  hearts  are  glad." 
Another  Indian  from  a  distant  reserva- 
tion remarked :  "  In  our  country  we  have 
a  priest  whose  feet  rest  upon  the  earth 
but  his  head  touches  the  clouds.  He  takes 
us  all  the  way  up."  A  little  speech  made 
by  one  of  the  Sioux  women  also  deserves 
quotation.  "  I  run  fa^t  in  the  way  of  the 
Black  Gown,"  she  said.  "My  husband 
follows  in  that  way,  too;  but  he  is  a  little 
slow." 

The  presence  of  the  Apostolic  Delegate, 
representing  the  "Great  Rock  in  Rome," 
was  a  source  of  deep  satisfaction  to  the 
assembly;  and  when  he  assured  them  that 
the  Holy  Father  loved  his  Indian  children 
just  the  same  as  he  did  all  others,  joy 
was  depicted  on  every  countenance. 
Altogether  the  Congress  was  a  most  mem- 
orable occasion,  not  only  for  the  Red 
Men  but  for  all  the  "Pale-faces"  who 
had  the   privilege   of  being  present. 


The  capable  and  thoroughly  practical 
writer  who  is  contributing  a  series  of 
"Talks  to  Young  Men"  to  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Boston  Pilot  is  thus  outspoken 
in  his  latest  member: 

There  may  be  another  reason  why  your 
employer  is  not  favorably  impressed  by  you; 
your  type  of  Catholicity  may  not  be  intelligent 
or  admirable.  Perhaps  the  "boss"  is  not  a 
Catholic.  He  may  even  say  that  he  does  not 
like  our  kind;  perhaps  he  does  not  see  anything 
to  admire  in  some  of  the  Catholics  in  his  employ. 
He  does  not  attend  church,  and  he  knows 
that  neither  do  they.  He  may  not  know  any 
better,  but  they  do.  Sometimes,  in  good  faith, 
and    with    a    sincere    desire    to    learn,    he    asks 


questions  about  the  doctrines  or  practices  of 
the  Church,  and  he  finds  that  the  pseudo- 
Catholic  young  men  in  his  store  have  taken 
so  little  interest  in  the  matter  that  their  igno- 
rance disgusts  him,  and  is  another  excuse  for 
his  disbelief,  and  perhaps  his  prejudice. 

You  must  remember  that  he  has  never  been 
baptized,  never  heard  a  Catholic  sermon,  never 
read  a  book  of  prayer,  meditation  or  instruction; 
and  that  about  all  he  knows  of  the  Church 
one  way  or  the  other  comes  from  his  experience 
with  you  and  with  other  Catholics.  In  spite 
of  his  assumed  antipathy  to  Catholics,  in  his 
inmost  mind  he  admires  the  splendid  virtues 
shown  by  many  of  his  Catholic  business  asso- 
ciates. In  fact,  in  his  own  home  he  will  employ 
only  Catholic  women,  whose  saintly  lives  are  a 
constant  blessing  to  him  and  to  his  family ; 
but  when  he  comes  to  his  own  place  of  business 
and  listens  to  the  irreligious  language  of  the 
so-called  Catholic  men  in  his  employ,  he 
wonderg  how  such  a  difference  of  life  can  exist 
among  those  who  are  considered  members  of 
the  same  Church. 

Catholics  old  and  young  need  occasional 
reminding  that  on  the  great  day  of  reck- 
oning we  shall  have  to  render  an  account 
of  not  only  the  evil  we  have  done,  but 
of  the  good  we  have  failed  to  do;  and 
the  item  of  good  example  not  given  to 
non-Catholic    neighbors  is    likely  to  be  a 

large  one. 

♦ « 

A  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Medical 
Journal  contains  a  copy  of  an  interesting 
address  delivered  by  Dr.  Charles  E.  Nam- 
mack  before  the  graduating  class  of  the 
Nurses'  Training  School  of  St.  Vincent's 
Hospital.  Among  other  wise  words,  he 
spoke  these: 

It  is  easier  to  endow  a  hundred  schools  with 
money  than  to  create  one  which  will  radiate 
enthusiasm,  courage,  gentleness,  and  self-denial. 
It  has  been  your  great  privilege  to  graduate 
from  one  such  school,  where,  in  addition  to  the 
theoretical  lessons  you  have  received  in  the 
training  department,  and  the  practical  experi- 
ence you  have  garnered  at  the  bedside,  you 
have  had  the  advantage  of  daily  and  intimate 
association  with  women  whose  work  has 
illuminated  the  history  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion, —  women  who  have  renounced  wealth, 
social  position,  family  ties,  and  other  things 
that  make  life  sweet  and  attractive,  to  conse- 
crate themselves  to  that  higher  mission  in  life — 
the  nursing  of  God's  poor.    .\nd  your  souls  must 
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be  dead  indeed  if  you   have   not  imbibed   from 

the  lives  of    these    Sisters  of  Charity  lessons  of 

patience,  gentleness,  and  self-denial.  . .  .  That  this 

life,   with    its    hopes    and    its    joys,  its    diseases 

and    its    disasters,    is    all,    is    denied    alike    by 

common-sense,    by   reason,    and     by    revelation. 

You   will   miss   the   greatest  happiness   that   life 

can  afford  unless  you  recognize  and  believe  that 

our  material  nature  is  one  with,  and  indivisible 

from,   our  spiritual  nature. 

* 
*   * 

Concluding  the  address  from  which  we 
have  culled  the  foregoing  extract,  Dr. 
Nammack  quoted  this  passage  of  a  poem 
read  by  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  at  a  con- 
gress of  the  leading  physicians  of  the 
United  States: 

God's  ways  are  dark  and  in  their  gloom  we  walk; 
■  Not  ours  to  know  why  life's  grim  spectres  stalk. 
We  tread  mysterious  paths  in  touch  with  pain, — 
Birth,  death,  disease,  strange  phantoms  of  the  brain. 

Yet  though  what  change  the  fuller  days  may  bring. 

One  ancient  lesson  will  be  ever  new; 

One  priceless  lesson  will  be  ever  true: 

To  give  what  none  can  measure,  none  can  weigh. 

Simply  to  go  where  duty  points  the  way; 

To  face  unquestioning  the  fever's  breath, 

The  deejjening  shadows  of  the  vale  of  death; 

To  bear  Christ's  message  'mid  the  battle's  rage. 

The  yellow  plague,  the  leper's  island  cage. 

And  with  our  noblest,  well  to  understand 

The  poor  man's  call  as  only  God's  command; 

Ay,  under  every  century's  changing  sky 

Shall  the  Greek  master's  triple  signal  fly. 

Faith,   Honor,  Duty — Duty  calmly  done. 

That  shouts  no  self-praise  o'er  a  victory  won; 

One  bugle  note  your  only  battle  call; 

One  single  watchword.  Duty,  that  is  all. 


The  "Christian  Unity  Foundation," 
whose  articles  of  incorporation  have  just 
been  filed  in  the  County  of  New  York,  is 
composed  of  twelve  clergymen  and  as 
many  laymen  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  From  their  published  statement 
we  quote  the  following  explanation  of 
the  purpose  of  this  corporation : 

To  promote  Christian  unity  at  home  and 
throughout  the  world;  to  this  end,  to  gather 
and  disseminate  accurate  information  relative 
tQ  the  faith  and  works  of  all  Christian  bodies; 
to  set  forth  the  great  danger  of  our  unha])py 
divisions  and  the  waste  of  spiritual  energy  due 
thereto;  to  devise  and  suggest  practical  methods 
of  co-operation,  substituting  comity  for  rivalry 
in  the  propagation  of  the  common  faith;  to 
bring  together  all  who  are  laboring  in  the  same 
field,  and  this  in  the  behef  that  full  knowledge 
of  one  another  will  emphasize  our  actual  mem- 


bership in  the  one  body  of  Christ,  and  our 
common  agreement  in  the  essentials  of  faith; 
that,  finally,  by  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  the  various  Christian  bodies  may  be  knit 
together  in  more  evident  unity  in  the  essentials 
of  faith  and  practice  and  in  one  organic  life. 

So  far  so  good,  gentlemen;  but  the 
only  unity  that  will  avail  aught  is  union 
through  loyal  submission  to  the  one  true 
Church  of  Christ  under  the  leadership  of 
Christ's  veritable  Vicar  on  earth,  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff.  Only  he  is  empowered 
to  "confirm  the  brethren." 


The  prominence  given  in  •  a  number  of 
our  exchanges  to  the  recent  ordination 
in  this  country  of  a  Negro  priest  makes 
timely  the  following  extract  from  "The 
Native  Clergy  in  Heathen  Lands,"  con- 
tributed to  the  Illustrated  Catholic  Missions 
by  Dom  Maternus  Spitz,  O.  S.  B. : 

Over  and  over  again,  diplomats  and  philan- 
thropists, explorers  and  men  of  science,  have 
asked  themselves  whether  or  not  the  natives 
of  Africa  were  capable  of  a  higher  civilization, 
and  whether  lifting  them  up  from  their  life 
of  shame  and  degradation  would  be  worth 
the  while.  Such  questions  are,  however,  now- 
ad^ays  all  out  of  time;  for  more  intimate  and 
closer  contact  with  the  natives,  as  well  as  recent 
history  and  experience,  has  shown  that  the 
Negroes  of  Africa,  physically  belonging  to  the 
strongest  race  of  the  globe,  whom  neither  the 
most  cruel  atrocities  of  the  slave-trade,  nor 
fire-arms  nor  fire-water,  nor  the  poison  of  so- 
called  civilization,  have  been  able  to  extinguish, 
are,  morally,  physically  and  intellectually, 
capable  of  higher  culture  when  once  they  have 
received  a  good  education. 

It  is  commonly  overlooked  that  the  Negro 
race  has  produced  a  number  of  eminent  men 
of  great  talent,  such  as  General  Toussaint 
I'Ouverture,  of  Haiti;'  Stephen  Allen  Benson, 
a  prominent  statesman  of  Liberia;  Joseph 
Reynes,  a  member  of  the  legislative  I)ody  of 
Washington;  Geheinirat  Dr.  Anton  Wilhelm 
Amo,  of  Axim  (Gold  Coast),  professor  at  the 
University  of  Halle-Wittemberg;  Don  Juan 
Latino,  professor  of  philology  at  the  University 
of  Seville;  the  musical  comijoser,  Coleridge 
Taylor,  etc.,  .  .  .  some  Protestant  Doctors  of 
Theology  lis  well  as  Roman  Doctors  of  Philos- 
ophy and  Theology.  The  latter  have  amply 
proved  that  the  Negroes  are  capable  of  being 
raised  to  the  priesthood.  All  the  leading  author- 
ities, however,  agree  that  it  is  a  hard  task  indeed 
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to  raise  a  native  clergy  among  the  black  race; 
yet  the  fact  that  it  has  been  done  is  an  eloquent 
proof  that  it  can  be  done. 

The  desirability  of  having  a  native 
clergy  can  hardly  admit  of  question,  and 
conversions  among  the  Negroes  of  our 
Southern  States  would  doubtless  receive 
an  immense  impetus  if  a  band  of  Negro 
priests  could  be  sent  to  labor  among 
them. 


A  host  of  friends,  pupils,  and  admirers 
of  Sister  M.  Rita,  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  will  share  the  grief  of  her 
community  in  the  loss  of  this  elSicient 
and  devoted  religious,  who  passed  to  the 
reward  of  long  labors  gladly  borne,  and 
of  great  sufferings  bravely  endured,  on 
the  morning  of  the  23d  inst.  Her  death 
was  in  keeping  with  her  life,  — peaceful, 
prayerful,  beautiful  both  in  its  unselfishness 
and  its  resignation.  Although  content  to 
die,  she  was  willing  to  live  on  and  continue 
her  work.  Fruitful  and  manifold  as  this 
was,  her  personality  was  much  more.  As 
Palladius  said  of  the  elder  Melania,  "  she 
lived  so  as  to  injure  no  one,  but  to  benefit 
everyone.  Her  kindness  and  gentleness 
opened  all  hearts  to  her,  and  her  piety  led 
her  to  exert  this  salutary  influence  to  work 
upon  souls  and  to  win  them  to  heavenly 
things."  To  those  who  most  fully  realize 
that  Sister  Rita's  life  was  a  precious  bless- 
ing to  them,  her  death  will  be  as  a  great 
personal  loss.  She  will  be  missed  not  only 
by  all  her  friends  and  fellow-religious,  but 
by  her  pupils,  who  recognized  in  her  an 
ideal  teacher,  and  numerous  admirers  of 
her  two  books,  "AStory  of  Fifty  Years" 
and  "The  Book  of  the  Lily."  Sister 
Rita  was  a  frequent  and  valued  con- 
tributor to  The  Ave  Maria  under  the 
initials   S.  M.  R.,  etc. 


Something  of  a  novelty  in  the  way  of 
statements  made  by  converts  is  the 
declaration  of  Mr.  Walter  R.  Reece,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  whom  Father  Jennings 
recently   received   into   the   Fold.     "After 


forty  year^  of  silence  upon  religious 
matters,"  says  Mr.  Reece,  "after  long 
meditation,  and  upon  the  eve  of  entering 
the  Catholic,  the  mother  Church,  I  am 
constrained  to  write  to  my  non-Catholic 
brothers  and  sisters,  not  as  an  apology  for 
this  contemplated  action,  but  as  an 
apology  to  the  Catholic  Church  for  a 
narrow,  self-satisfied  position,  and  for  so 
long  having  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her  teach- 
ings, and  for  so  long  having  been  skeptical 
and    cynical    regarding   her    motives    and 

practices." 

♦-• 

It  is  a  kindly  and  sympathetic  view  oi 
the  Filipino  that  is  taken  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  W.  Briggs,  writing  from  Jaro  to 
the  Baptist  Missions;  and  it  is  not  a 
particularly  appreciative  view  that  he 
takes  of  his  average  fellow-American  in 
the  Islands.    He  says: 

Xo  other  people  is  so  imt)ued  with  a  small, 
despicable,  un-Christian  race-prejudice  as  are 
the  Americans.  Where  the  Englishman  looks 
upon  the  Oriental  as  an  inferior  and  childish 
branch  of  the  human  family,  and  the  French- 
man and  German  and  Dutchman  look  upon  the 
Oriental  as  a  weaker  people  whom  it  will  be 
comparatively  easy  to  exploit  and  turn  into 
])erennial  fountains  of  revenue,  the  American 
in  the  Orient  has  more  the  air  of  being  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  human  race;  and  the  Oriental 
is  classed  as  a  subhuman  species  that  may 
eventually  develop,  through  long  periods  of 
progressive  development,  into    the   genus   homo. 

Brother  Briggs  does  not  mention  the 
Spaniards,  who,  for  several  centuries 
before  Uncle  Sam  undertook  to  play  the 
role  of  "big  Brother"  to  the  Filipinos, 
treated  that  race  as  men  and  Christianized 
so  many  of  them.  Nor  do  we  think  that 
Catholic  Americans  in  the  Islands  merit 
any  such  wholesale  criticism  as  he  levels 
against  Americans  generally.  In  the  Cath- 
olic church  or  chapel,  in  the  confessional, 
and  at  the  Communion  rail,  the  Filipino 
sees  himself  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality 
with  the  representatives  of  all  other  races. 
Which,  by  the  way,  is  an  excellent  reason 
why  sectarian  missionaries  should  desist 
from  their  attempts  at  proselytism  among 
the  Catholic  natives. 


To  Our  Queen. 

BY    S.    MARR. 

"1X7 HEN  dewy  dawn  is  breaking, 

And   bright-winged  birds  are  waking, 
When  sunHght  gilds  the  mountain  crown 
And  floods  with  gold   the  lea; 
When  dew-hung   meadow   flowers 
Are  flinging  irised  showers, 

We  sing,   O  Queen,   thy  fair  renown, 
And   tell  our  love  for  thee! 

When  noon's  hot  face  is  flushing. 
And  flowers  hang  ablushing, 

Beneath   the  glance   of  sunny   rays 
That  wander  light  and  free; 
When   birds   to  shades  are  winging. 
Their  midday  song  low  singing, 

We  chant,  O  Queen,  our  hymn  of  praise, 
And  tell  our  love  for  thee! 

When  shadows  'round  are  stealing. 
The  charms  of  night  revealing, 

And  starbeams  turn  to  silver-white 
The  earth  and  sky  and  sea; 
When  cares  of  day  are  sleeping, 
And   moon-rays  guard  are  keeping. 

We  come,  O  Queen,  our  hearts'  delight. 
To  tell  our  love  for  thee! 


Sandy  Joe. 


BY    MARY    T.   WAGGAMAN. 

VIII.— Under  the  Memorial  Window. 
^j^  T  had  been  a  busy  day  with  Mr.  Phil 
jj  Harper.  The  cares  of  his  great 
^^^  fortune  usually  sat  very  lightly  upon 
him;  for  he  had  been  born  to  wealth  and 
an  honored  name,  so  the  mere  matter  of 
bonds  and  stocks  and  railroad  shares  had 
been  disposed  of  with  practised  ease.  But 
he  had  other  business  to  settle  to-day, — 
business  he  had  shirked  for  years,  as  one 
shrinks  from   a   rude   touch   on   an^open 


wound.  He  was  obliged  to  discuss  it  now; 
and,  seated  in  his  lawyer's  office,  was 
listening  to  the  gentleman's  cool-headed 
professional  advice. 

"  My  dear  Harper,  would  it  not  be  best 
to  sell  the  place  connected  with  so  tragic 
an  event  and  have  done  with  it?  I  had 
an  offer  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  for  it 
yesterday.  It  seemed  madness  to  refuse, 
and  so  I  sent  for  you  to  talk  the  matter 
over.  Twenty  thousand  dollars!  What 
possible  good  can  it  be  to  hold  possession 
of  Larchmont  in  its  present  condition  any 
longer?" 

"  None,"  answered  Mr.  Harper,  briefly. 
"  I  suppose  you  are  right,  Benton ;  and 
I  ought  to  have  sold  and  had  the  blackened 
ruins  of  my  lost  Eden  razed  to  the  ground 
long  ago." 

"Frankly,  I  think  you  ought,"  observed 
Mr.  Benton.  "I  was  out  there  last  week; 
the  place  is  an  eyesore  in  a  beautiful 
and  otherwise  improving  neighborhood. 
A  perfect  tangle  of  growth  has  closed 
around  it.  Shrubs,  roses,  vines,  have  all 
run  wild;  and,  what  is  still  worse,  like 
all  places  with  a  tragic  history,  there  is 
the  usual  foolish  rumor  that  the  ruin  is 
haunted.  It  ought  to  be  cleared  away  at 
once.  Let  me  accept  this  twenty-thousand - 
dollar  offer  and  be  done'  with  it." 

"  What  does  the  purchaser  propose  to 
do  with  the  property?"  asked  Mr.  Harper, 
slowly.     "Make   it   again — a   home?" 

"Well,  no,  not  exactly  a  home,"  was 
the  reluctant  answer.  "As  I  under- 
stand, he  is  the  agent  of  the  proposed 
trolley  line,  who  wants  it  as  a  sort  of 
summer  garden  or  pleasure  park." 

A  fierce  oath  burst  from  Harper's  pale 
lips.  "Summer  garden!  Pleasure  park! 
Turn  the  ground  made  holy  to  me  by  my 
child's  ashes  into  a  tramping  place  for 
beer-swillers  and  idle  fools!  Never  while 
I  live,  Benton!    I  don't  see  how  you  could 
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think  for  one  moment  I  would  listen  to 
such  a  proposition.  Larchmont  a  beer 
garden!  Not  if  I  were  offered  a  million 
for    it." 

"  My  dear  Harper,  I  did  not  say  beer 
garden,"  interposed  the  little  lawyer, 
apologetically.  "A  pleasure  park  for  inno- 
cent recreation  did  not  strike  me  as  amiss; 
Still,  as  you  feel  this  way,  I  will  not  urge 
the  matter  further.  But  I  must  add,  in 
justice  to  other  property  holders  in  the 
neighborhood,  something  should  be  done 
with  Larchmont." 

"And  something  shall  be  done  at  once," 
said  Mr.  Harper  resolutely,  as  he  rose  from 
his  chair.  "  I  have  been  a  weakling,  a 
coward  in  the  matter,  1  must  confess, 
Benton.  1  simply  could  not  find  the 
courage,  the  strength,  after  that  first 
awful  visit  to  look  at  the  place  again; 
but  I  will  take  the  matter  in  hand  myself 
now.  Of  one  thing  you  can  rest  assured: 
Larchmont  is  not,  and  never  will  be,  for 
sale.  This  offer  has  warned  me  that  if  I 
would  keep  it  sacred  ground  it  must  be 
given  into  holy  keeping  forever."  And, 
his  strong  man's  voice  still  shaken  with 
the  emotion  that  mastered  him,  Philip 
Harper  passed  hurriedly  out  of  the  office 
without  further  adieux. 

"  Very  foolish  sentiment, — exceedingly 
foolish,"  commented  the  little  lawyer  with 
a  shrug,  as  his  wealthiest  client  disappeared. 
"  But  I  suppose  Mr.  Philip  Harper  can 
afford  sentiment.  1  never  could.  It  is 
altogether  too  expensive  a  luxury."  And 
Mr.  Benton  turned  back  to  his  desk,  while 
his  late  visitor  kept  on  down  the  street, 
heedless  for  the  moment  whither,  so  fierce 
was  the  storm  of  feeling  roused  by  the 
little  lawyer's  words. 

Larchmont  sold  for  a  beer  garden, — a 
beer  garden!  Nay,  even  a  pleasure  park! 
The  place  made  holy  to  him  by  so  much 
happiness,  such  anguish,  such  blissful, 
torturing  memories!  "Confound  that  old 
man  Benton!"  muttered  the  gentleman, 
savagely.  "  He  has  no  more  heart  or  soul 
than  an  Egyptian  mummy.  »Sell  Larch- 
mont with  the  chance  of  such  profanation 


as  he  suggests!  Sell  the  ground  that  holds 
the  ashes  of  Nell's  child!  Great  Heavens! 
I'll  see  Father  More  to-morrow  about 
putting  something  there  that  Nell  would 
like:  a  church,  a  hospital,  an  orphanage 
or  something.  George!  that  reminds  me 
I  came  very  near  forgetting  those  two 
little  ragamuffins.  I  must  look  them  up 
at  once." 

And,  stirred  altogether  out  of  his  easy 
good-nature,  the  gentleman  hurriedly  re- 
traced his  steps  to  the  neighborhood 
where  he  had  bought  his  newspaper  four 
days  ago.  The  streets  were  filled  with 
eager  crowds  hurrying  homeward  after 
the  busy  day;  shrill-voiced  newsboys 
were  darting  hither  and  thither,  shouting 
vociferously. 

Mr.  Harper,  who  retained  only  vague 
recollections  of  his  late  transaction  with 
the  young  paper  seller,  looked  around  him 
in  bewilderment  and  was  immediately 
besieged   by   eager   vendors. 

"  Paper,  sir, — paper?  Evening  Times, 
sir?  Here's  yovLX  Evening  Journal.  Herald? 
World?'' 

"Wait  a  bit,  boys,"  said  the  gentleman, 
after  purchasing  from  a  half  dozen  or  so, 
and  realizing  that  any  or  all  of  them,  as 
far  as  he  remembered,  might  be  the  one 
he  sought.  "I'm  looking  for  a  chap  that 
I  owe  for  a  paper  bought  last  Monday." 

" 'Twas  me,  sir!  Me,  me,  me!"  cried 
an  eager  chorus. 

"Oh,  no!"  said  Mr.  Harper,  good- 
humoredly.  "No  such  wholesale  business 
as  that,  my  boys;  I  haven't  any  bee  in 
my  bonnet  as  you  may  think.  Let  me 
see:  the  fellow  I  want  was  about  twelve 
or  thereabouts,  with  reddish  hair  and  a 
little  sister." 

"That  was  Sandy  Joe,"  piped  up  a 
small  chap  of   ten   from  the  background. 

"Shut  up  there!  It  warn't;  it  was 
me."  A  big,  red-headed  boy  with  shifty 
blue  eyes  jerked  the  little  speaker  aside 
and  pushed  his  way  to  Mr.  Harper.  "  It's 
me  you  mean,  sir.  I  sold  you  the  paper,- 
me  and  my  little  sister  Julia  Ann,  —  a 
purty  little  girl,  sir,  with  curls." 
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"Almost  seven  years  old,"  said  Mr. 
Harper,  trying  to  recall  his  wife's  descrip- 
tion fully. 

"That's  her, — just  seven  her  last  birth- 
day. She's  home  to-day,  sir,  and  sick, — 
sick    with    the    measles." 

"Too  bad,  too  bad!"  said  the  gentleman, 
who  was  in  the  mood  to  soften  to  all 
seven-year-old  woes,  and  felt  that  measles 
was  an  added  responsibility  to  his  evening's 
duty.  "  I  hope  you  have  a  good  doctor 
for  the  poor  little  girl." 

"Doctor,  sir!  No,  we  don't  have  no 
doctor  just  for  measles,"  was  the  answer. 

"Oh,  but  you  should,  you  must!"  said 
the  gentleman  determined  to  fulfil  his 
signed  and  sealed  contract  even  beyond 
the  letter.  "My  wife  took  a  fancy  to  the 
little  girl,  and  asked  me  to  stop  this 
afternoon,  and  not  only  pay  you  the 
money  I  owe  you  with  due  interest" 
(and  the  speaker  dropped  a  silver  piece  in 
Julia  Ann's  brother's  outstretched  hand), 
"but  I  give  you  this  ten  dollars  to  buy 
needed  clothes  for  yourself  and  your 
little  sister, — something  warm  and  com- 
fortable for  you  both;  and,  since  she  is 
sick,  you  must  take  this  too  and  get  her 
a  doctor."  And  Mr.  Harper  added  another 
note  to  his  donation,  to  the  speechless 
bewilderment  of  the  onlookers  crowding 
around. 

"Thank  you,  sir!"  gasped  Julia  Ann's 
brother  as  soon  as  he  could  get  wits  and 
voice.  "Thank  you!  I'll— I'll  do  it; 
I'll  do  what  you  say.  Thank  you  kindly, 
sir;  I'll  get  the  doctor  and  the  clothes 
and  all.  Bless  the  kind  lady's  heart  for 
her  goodness!" 

"It's  a  divvy, — a  divvy.  Bill!"  cried 
half  a  dozen  breathless  mates,  crowding 
around  Julia  Ann's  brother  as  soon  as 
Mr.  Harper  moved  away.  "  We  stood  by 
and  didn't  snitch.  We  all  stood  by  you. 
How  much?" 

"Fifteen,"  was  the  triumphant  answer, 
as  Bill  sidled  up  against  the  wall  to  count 
his  unlooked-for  gains.  "  Fifteen  whole 
plunks  and  this  'ere  shiner.  I'll  give  you 
one  around,  boys, — all  except  Micky  Fay. 


He  don't  get  nothin'."  And  Bill  scowled 
darkly  at  the  small  truth-teller. 

"You're  a  mean,  lying  cheat!"  panted 
Micky,  wrathfully.  "You  ain't  got  no 
sister  Julia  Ann,  Bill  Butler.  You  ain't 
got  no  sister  at  all.  And  you  didn't  sell 
that  gentleman  no  paper  neither.  You 
know  you  didn't.  All  that  money  was 
meant  for  Sandy  Joe." 

"Oh,  was  it?"  said  the  bully,  leaning 
over  and  catching  the  daring  little  speaker 
by  the  ear.  "Say  that  again,  and  I'll 
make  you  sorry  for  it.  I'll  lay  round  the 
corner  for  you  to-night  and  learn  you 
what  it  is  to  snitch  on  Bill  Butler." 

"Ow — ow!"  shrieked  Micky,  as  his  ear 
was  wrung  pitilessly  by  a  cruel  hand. 

"  Perlice,  perlice,  yer  granny!"  cried 
Bill  scornfully,  releasing  his  hold,  while 
his  crowd  of  toadies  laughed  approvingly. 
"Skip  off,  you  little  cock  sparrow,  and 
meddle  with  my  business  again  if  you  dare. 
Come,  boys,  I'll  stand  treat.  We'll  have 
an  all-round  good  time  to-night  on  this." 

"Well,  that's  settled,"  thought  Mr. 
Harper  with  a  sense  of  relief,  as  he  called 
a  cab  at  the  next  corner  and  was  whirled 
away  to  his  hotel.  "  On  closer  acquaint- 
ance, I  don't  think  much  of  Nell's  little 
gentleman.  A  coarse,  rough-looking  chap 
that  can't  look  a  man  honestly  in  the  eye. 
Ah,  well!  what  can  one  expect  of  a  poor 
boy  pitched  into  the  fight  for  life  at 
thirteen?  I  can  go  back  with  a  clear 
conscience  to  Nell,  and  hope  her  tender 
heart  will  be  at  rest  about  these  little 
beggars.  If  I  could  only  soothe  all  other 
pain  as  easily!  But  the  wound  is  too 
deep,  too  deep  for  all  my  love  to  heal. 
Great  Heaven!  if  she  had  heard  Benton 
to-day  I  believe  it  would  have  killed  her 
outright.  I'll  see  Father  More  about  doing 
something  with  Larchmont  the  first  thing 
to-morrow." 

And  so  it  happened  that  about  ten 
o'clock  next  morning  the  gentleman  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  pastoral  residence 
attached  to  St.  Martin's  Church,  and  sent 
up   his   card   to   Father   More.     In   a   few 
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minutes  the  good  priest  appeared  and 
greeted  his  visitor  cordially.  Though  not 
a  Catholic  himself,  all  Mr.  Harper's  sym- 
pathies and  interest  were  in  the  great 
Church  to  which  his  idolized  wife  belonged. 
And  Father  More,  who  had  married  the 
young  couple  eight  years  ago  and  knew 
the  sorrow  that  had  darkened  their  lives, 
felt  a  truly  paternal  pity  for  them  both. 

'^  My  dear  friend,  good-morning,  good- 
laorhing!  What  lucky  fate  brings  you  to 
St.  Martin's  to-day?  And  how  is  your 
good  wife?  Better,  I  hope;  stronger, 
happier?  " 

"Well,  no,  Father,  1  fear  not,"  was  the 
sad  answer.  "  But — ^but  angelic  in  her 
patience  and   pain,  as  you  know." 

"Ah,  yes,  yes!"  said  Father  More, 
softly.  "  We  must  wait.  Help  will  come 
in  God's  good  time, — ^help  and  healing. 
You  came  to  see  me  about  her,  perhaps?" 

"  No,  Father :  about  another  matter  this 
morning."  And  the  gentleman  turned  at 
once   to   the   purpose   of  his   visit. 

The   priest  listened   sympathetically. 

"Good,  very  good,"  he  said.  "To 
consecrate  this  ruined  home  of  yours  to 
(lod's  service  is  truly  a  Christian  act.  It 
shows  the  faith  is  dawning  in  your  soul, 
in  your  heart,  my  friend.  1  must  talk  it 
over  at  length  with  you  later.  Just  now" 
(Father  More  glanced  at  his  watch)  "  I 
have  a  duty  at  church;  a  little  child  to 
baptize  at  eleven.  It  will  not  take  half 
an  hour.  Can  you  wait  for  me?  There 
are  some  interesting  pamphlets  on  the 
table;  or  perhaps  you  might  like  to  look 
in  at  the  church.  I  don't  think  you  have 
seen  the  memorial  window,  that  was  your 
good  wife's  Christmas  offering  to  St. 
Martin's,  since  it  has  been  put  in  place. 
It  is  much  admired." 

"  No,  I  have  not  seen  it.  I  will  go  with 
you  and  look  at  it,"  said  Mr.  Harper  with 
interest.  And  he  followed  Father  More, 
who  passed  through  a  long  corridor  to  a 
side  door  that  led  intojihe  church.  Good, 
honest,  gentleman  that  he  was,  Mr.  Phil 
Harper  was  not  much  of  a  .churchgoer; 
but  this  morning  he  paused  in  the  centre 


aisle  of  St.  Martin's,  struck  with  the  solemn 
beauty  of  the  church  as  it  stretched  before 
him  in  noonday  silence,  flooded  with 
colored  light  from  the  six  great  windows, 
the  breath  of  incense  from  a  morning 
Benediction  lingering  under  its  Gothic 
arches,  the  sanctuary  lamp  burning  before 
the  high  altar  with  undying  ray.  He  was 
conscious  of  a  strange,  sweet  thrill  in  his 
hea,rt — as  if,  indeed,  some  blessing  from 
an  unseen  Presence  had  fallen  upon  him — 
as  he  followed  Father  More,  who,  having 
put  on  his  surplice  and  stole,  proceeded  to 
the  baptismal  font  in  the  little  side  chapel 
where  the  sunbeams,  streaming  through 
the  beautiful  window  that  had  been  Mrs. 
Harper's  gift,  fell  on  the  little  group 
awaiting  the  priest's  coming. 

Good  Mrs.  Bryan,  in  her  "  widow's 
mourning"'  bonnet,  brightened,  as  befitted 
the  passing  years,  with  a  nodding  cluster 
of  purple  flowers,  and  with  Baby  Ann  in 
her  maternal  arms,  was  marshalling  her 
domestic  forces  into  the  order  demanded 
by  the  occasion. 

"Stand  back  there,  Pat!  Sure  don't 
you  know  it's  God's  holy  house  you  are 
in?  Hold  to  his  hand,  Nora,  and  keep 
him  easy.  Whisht  now,  all  of  you!  And 
take  Baby  Ann,  Molly  darling;  for  here 
comes  his  reverence,  and  I  must  stand  up 
with  Jackie, — ^I   mean  Monica  Mary." 

Father  More  advanced  to  the  group; 
and  Mr.  Harper,  who  had  stood  aside  under 
the  shadow  of  a  pillar,  looking  up  at  the 
window  that  portrayed  Jesus  blessing  the 
little  ones,  suddenly  caught  his  breath 
with  amazement  at  sight  of  the  little  figure 
that,  dropping  its  coarse  enwrapping  coat, 
stood  in  white-robed  beauty  before  the 
font.  With  Nora's  dress  bound  by  the 
silken  sash  to  her  graceful  little  figure, 
with  her  brown  hair  falling  in  soft  waves 
to  her  slender  waist,  her  starry  eyes  lifted 
in  sweet  half-comprehension  and  childish - 
reverence,  Jackie  was  a  vision  of  love- 
liness that  seemed  a  part  of  the  shining 
picture  above,  —  one  of  the  little  ones 
standing  in  the  light  and  love  of  the 
Living  Lord. 
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With  the  same  strange,  sweet  thrill 
he  had  felt  before  the  altar,  Philip  Harper 
stood  watching  the  sacred  rite  go  on; 
he  heard  the  words  of  conditional  baptism 
spoken,  saw  the  water  poured  on  the  little 
bowed  head,  caught  the  name  given  to 
the  little  neophyte,  Monica  Mary;  but 
no  thought  of  connecting  this  white-robed 
vision  with  the  little  beggar  of  the  windy 
corner   entered   his   mind. 

The  baptism  was  over.  Monica  Mary 
stood  for  a  moment  with  the  shining  light, 
the  symbol  of  faith,  in  her  little  trembling 
hand,  then  the  coarse  long  coat  enwrapped 
her  again. 

"Be  off  with  you  all  now!"  said  Mrs. 
Bryan,  catching  up  the  wailing  Baby 
Ann;  and  the  vision  that  had  thrilled 
Philip  Harper's  soul  to  new,  strange 
depths  vanished. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


Cimabue's  Madonna. 
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The  story  of  Cimabue  and  his  pupil  has 
often  been  told:  how  he  found  the  little 
Giotto,  then  a  peasant  boy  ten  years  old, 
making,  with  a  pointed  stone,  a  picture 
of  one  of  his  own  sheep  upon  a  piece  of 
slate,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  take 
him  back  to  Florence,  and  there  teach 
him.  It  is  well  known  how  the  peasant 
lad  came  to  be  a  greater  painter  than  his 
master,  and  left  in  the  city  he  loved  so 
many  beautiful  memorials  of  himself  on 
canvas  and  in  enduring  stone.  But  it  is 
of  the  teacher  himself,  Cimabue,  that  a 
touching  story  comes  down  to  us,  con- 
cerning a  picture  of  our  Blessed  Mother 
and  the  Divine  Child. 

In  the  early  days  of  Christianity,  when 
followers  of  Our  Lord  were  hunted  like 
wild  beasts,  there  was  but  little  religious 
art,  and  it  was  centuries  before  they  had 
any  representation  worth  mentioning  of 
the  scenes  and  objects  so  precious  to  them. 
In   time   Byzantine   elements   of   pictorial 


expression — those  heralds  of  the  dawn^ 
began  to  appear,  brought  from  the  far 
East.  But  these  Byzantine  models  were 
stiff  and  prim,  and  the  pictures  of  Our 
Lady  had  a  doll-like  sameness.  Artists 
had  not  caught  the  holy  light  which  should 
cling  to  that  sacrted  face.  At  this  time 
also  there  were  men  who  spent  long  years 
in  putting  together  bits  of  colored  stone; 
and  these  mosaics,  called  the  paintings 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  still  survive,  showing 
us  the  industry  and  love  with  which  they 
were  wrought.  vStill,  their  pictured  faces 
had  no  semblance  of  life;  and  some  one 
was  needed  to  break  away  from  this 
formalism,  and  paint  pictures  which  men 
should  see  and  feel  were  at  last  worthy 
the  vision  of  a  devout  believer. 

Cimabue  was  of  noble  birth,  a  proud 
and  perhaps  arrogant  youth,  mingling 
but  little  with  his  fellow- workers.  His 
parents  sent  him  to  a  convent  school 
in  Florence,  and  to  the  chapel  of  that 
convent  some  Greeks  came  one  day  to 
restore  and  retouch  the  valuable  paintmgs 
gathered  there.  Recognizing  their  fine 
methods,  he  begged  and  obtained  instruc- 
tion from  them,  and  learned  the  handi- 
craft of  their  country,  and  how  to  apply 
it  to  nobler  themes.  Finally  he  painted 
a  picture  of  the  Mother  and  Child  which 
was  a  revelation  to  the  world.  The  faces 
had  life  and  meaning;  and  crowds, 
among  which  were  kings,  came  to  wonder 
and  admire  them.  At  last  this  famous 
picture  was  carried  to  the  church,  which 
was  to  be  its  home;  and  so  great  was  the 
delight  of  the  people  who  escorted  it, 
that  the  part  of  the  city  through  which 
it  was  taken  has  to  this  day  been  called 
the  Borgo  Allegri  (Quarter  of  Rejoicing). 

Representations  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
are  now,  happily,  within  easy  reach  of 
all;  but  one  can  not  think  without 
emotion  of  that  one  which  Cimabue 
painted  — crude  and  ungraceful  doubtless, 
but  with  something  of  that  radiance 
which  will  make  it  known  forever  as  thr 
first  great  picture  which  the  city  of 
Florence  gave  to  the  world. 
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■ — A  finally  collected  edition  of  the  writings 
of  Francis  Thompson  is  in  preparation.  It  will 
include  the  poems  appearing  this  year  in  the 
Publin  Review,  and  other  fugitive  verses. 

— Some  weeks  ago  a  dealer  in  autograph 
letters,  documents,  etc.,  in  Paris,  offered  for  sale 
a  signed  letter  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  In 
London  this  month  an  autograph  letter  of 
St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  and  a  letter  signed  by  St. 
Alphonsus  Liguori  came  under  the  hammer. 

— A  neat  booklet  of  1 1 2  pages  issued  by  R.  &  T. 
Washbourne  (Benziger  Brothers  in  this  country) 
gives  us  "Prayers  to  the  Sacred  Heart,"  by 
Blessed  Margaret  Mary.  They  have  been 
translated  from  the  original  sources  by  a  priest, 
and  will  doubtless  be  welcomed  by  many  clients 
of  this  loving  servant   of   Our   Lord. 

— "The  Martyr's  Field"  is  the  title  of  an 
interesting  sketch,  by  Mother  Mary  Salome,  of 
the  Venerable  Nicholas  Postgate,  cruelly  done 
to  death  at  the  age  of  eighty-three;  and  an 
account  of  Pickering,  Yorkshire,  England,  the 
scene  of  much  of  the  martyr's  active  labor. 
The  pamphlet's  purpose  is  to  interest  charitable 
readers  in  the  Pickering  mission,  whose  devoted 
pastor,  Father  Bryan,  appeals  for  assistance  in 
erecting  in  the  parish  a  church,  rectory,  and 
recreation   hall. 

■ — A  catalogue  of  the  books,  manuscripts, 
and  antiquities  at  present  shown  at  Avon  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  Trustees  and  Guardians 
of  Shakespeare's  Birthplace.  Of  course  visitors 
will  be  glad  to  take  away  a  copy  \)f  this  book 
as  a  memorial;  however,  they  should  not  swear 
by  it.  As  illustrating  its  need  of  revision,  the 
Athenceum  observes:  "We  are  told  that  a  stone- 
ware jug  dated  1603  bears  the  arms  of  the  King 
of  Saxony,  whereas  there  was  no  such  monarch 
before  1806.  We  are  surprised,  too,  that  there 
is  no  hint  of  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  so-called  portrait  of  Dame  Elizabeth  Barnard, 
who  died  in  1670.  The  lady  represented  is  in 
the  costume  of  a  much  later  day." 

— "English  as  We  Speak  It  in  Ireland,"  by 
P.  W.  Joyce  (Longmans  &  Co.),  has  a  greater 
interest  and  value  than  its  title  would  seem 
to  indicate.  Students  of  English  literature 
especially  can  not  afford  to  ignore  this  book. 
Among  other  things,  they  will  learn  from  it 
that  many  phrases,  as  Dr.  Joyce  shows  by 
quotations  from  Shakespeare  and  old  songs, 
have  survived  in  Ireland,  and  are  now  called 
vulgarisms,  whereas  they  are  really  archaisms. 
Old-fashioned  people  in  Ireland  say  "balc6ny," 


"centenary,"  "advertisement,"  etc., — keeping 
the  accent  where  it  was,  and  where  it  ought  to 
be  according  to  older  English  dictionaries.  The 
misplacement  of  k,  so  common  in  England,  is 
unknown  in   Ireland. 

— Ralph  Robinson's  translation  of  More's 
"Utopia,"  together  with  Roper's  Life  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  some  of  his  letters,  forms 
a  new  addition  to  Bohn's  Libraries.  The  Latin 
text  of  the  "Utopia,"  reprinted  from  the  first 
edition,  is  given  in  an  appendix. 

— ^An  excellent  Spanish  catechism,  containing, 
beside  the  usual  religious  lessons,  a  variety  of 
practical  devotions,  may  be  obtained  from  St 
Boniface's  Industrial  School,  Banning,  Cal  The 
questions  and  answers  for  the  most  part  are 
from  the  catechism  approved  by  the  Pope;  the 
rest  of  the  book  being  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  those   for  whose  benefit  it  was  compiled. 

—"The  DeveIopmen.t  of  PubUc  Charities  and 
Correction  in  the  State  of  Indiana"  is  an  illus- 
trated brochure  of  131  pages,  containing  the 
usual  statistics,  descriptions,  reports,  etc.,  ordi- 
narily to  be  found  in  such  publications.  While 
the  reports,  as  a  whole,  relate  much  that  is 
laudable,  certain  portions  thereof  emphasize 
the  distinction  that  will  always  obtain  between 
civic  philanthropy  and  Christian  charity,  born 
of  and  directed  by  active  reHgion. 

— A  pamphlet  of  exceptional  typographical 
beauty,  and  of  unusual  Hterary  distinction  as 
well,  is  "A  Notable  Work  of  Christian  Art," 
a  description  of  the  Epiphany  Church,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Coakley,  D.  D.  A 
thoroughly  satisfactory  guide-book  to  one  of  the 
most  artistically  decorated  sacrecj  edifices  in 
the  country,  this  illustrated  pamphlet  is  worth 
reading  for  its  own  sake.  Its  aim,  like  that  of 
the  building  it  glorifies,  may  be  discerned  in 
this  paragraph: 

To  bring  back  to  the  Church  the  ancient  splendors  of 
her  own  art,  to  make  it  expand  and  burst  forth  of  its  own 
impulse,  to  create  a  feeling  for  the  beautiful  that  will  be 
the  instinct  and  the  heritage  of  every  Christian,  to  put 
within  reach  of  our  Catholic  people  a  luminous  example  of 
the  exalted  traditions  and  principles  of  the  golden  age  of 
Christian  art,  to  make  the  interior  decoration  of  God's  own 
dwelling  a  spontaneous  outpouring  of  love  and  devotion 
and  enthusiasm  and  faith, —  this  has  been  the  mainspring 
of  the  activity  of  the  architect  and  artists  who  in  the  fear 
of  God  have  worked  humbly  and  loyally  that  the  Church  of 
the  Epiphany  might  appear  lovely  before  the  eyes  of  men. 

— Although  we  do  not  rank  "The  Wiles  of 
Sexton  Maginnis"  with  the  best  of  Dr.  Egan's 
books,  and  think  that  he  can  scarcely  be 
congratulated   on   this   production,    we  can   not 
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agree  with  a  recent  reviewer  that  the  work  is 
"altogether  unworthy  of  the  author's  reputation, 
etc."  Certain  features  of  the  book  have  been 
taken  too  seriously  by  its  critic,  who  forgets 
that  it  was  written  for  the  general  public.  For 
this  very  reason,  however,  Dr.  Egan  would 
kave  done  well,  perhaps,  to  exercise  more 
caution,  and  to  delete  a  good  deal  of  what  we 
venture  to  describe  as  surplusage  in  his  deUnea- 
tion  of  the  characters  of  the  Sexton  and  Father 
Blodgett.  The  book  was  originally  pubhshed 
as  a  serial  in  one  of  the  best  of  our  magazines; 
and  the  drawback  to  such  work  is  that  it 
has  often  to  be  done  under  pressure,  succeeding 
chapters  being  demanded  before  there  has  been 
a  return  of  inspiration.  We  admit  that  the 
Sexton  is  not  himself  in  some  chapters,  and  that 
the  pastor  of  Bracton  is  generally  disappointing. 
But  we  should  not  describe  the  former  as  a 
"clown"  and  the  latter  as  a  "fool."  Had  the 
critic  of  "The  Wiles  of  Sexton  Maginnis"  been 
so  disposed,  he  might  have  found  much  to  say 
in  praise  of  this  book.  And  Mr.  Keller's  illustra- 
tions should  not  have  been  overlooked  by  him; 
the  best  of  them  are  adn^irable.  We  wish  that 
in  the  next  edition  the  author  would  emphasize 
the  worth  of  this  book  by  careful  revision  and 
elimination.      PubUshed  by  the  Century  Co. 

The  Latest  Books. 

A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to-  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indered. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  oj  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Handbook  of  Practical  Economics."  J. 
Schrijvers.     $1.35. 

"St.  Francis  de  Sales:  A  Study  of  the  Gentle 
Saint."    Louise  M.  Stackpoole-Kenny.   $1.10. 

"The  Laws  of  the  King;  or,  Talks  on  the  Com- 
mandments." A  Religious  of  the  Holy 
Child.      60  cts. 

"The  Boys  of  St.  Batt's."  R.  P.  Garrold,  S.  J. 
80  cts. 

"Meditations  for  Each  Day  of  the  Month  of 
June."      Charles  Santley.     60  cts. 

"Astronomical  Essays.''  Rev.  George  V.  Leahy, 
S.  T.  L.     $1. 

"Cardinal  Mercier's  Conferences."     $1.50. 


"Sunlight  and   Shadow."     P.  M.  Northcote.    $\. 
"The   Beginnings  of   the  Temporal  Sovereignty 

of    the   Popes,    A.   D.    754-1073."     Mgr.    L. 

Duchesne,  D.  D.     $2. 
"A  Compendium  of    Catechetical    Instruction." 

Vols.  I.  and  II.     $4.50. 
"A  Private  Retreat  for  Religious."     Rev.   Peter 

Geiermann,  C.  SS.  R.     $1.50. 
"Life's    Little    Day."     D.  J-   Scannell    O'Neill. 

25  cts. 
"So  as  by  Fire."     Jean  Connor.     $1.25. 
"Brownie  and  I."     Richard  Aumerle.    85  cts. 
"The    Formation    of   Character."      Rev.    Ernest 

Hull,  S.  J.      15  cts. 
"A  Bunch  of  Girls."    "Shan."     50  cts. 
"The  First  Great  Canadian."  Charles  B.  Reed.  $2. 
"History    of    the    Society    of    Jesus    in    North 

America."     Thomas   Hughes,   S.   J.     Docu- 
ments:   Vol.  I.,  Part  II.    $4.50. 
"Buds   and    Blossoms."     Rt.    Rev.    Charles    H. 

Colton,    D.    D.     $1.25. 
"The  Christ  Child."    M.  C.  Olivia  Keiley.  75  cts. 
"The   Sacrament   of   Duty."     The   Rev.   Joseph 

McSorley,  C.  S.   P.     $1.08. 
"The  Light  of  His  Countenance."  Jerome  Harte. 

$1.25. 
"From     Geneva     to     Rome     via     Canterbury." 

Viator.      45    cts. 
"Bible  Stories  Told   to  Toddles."      90  cts. 
"The    Childhood    of    Christ    According    to    the 

Canonical  Gospels."    Rev.  A.  Durand,  S.  J. 

$1.50. 
"The  Fruits  of  Devotion  to  the  Sacred  I^eart." 

Rev.    William  Graham.      75   cts. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Hbb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  John  Larkin,  of  the  diocese  of  Nashville; 
Very  Rev.  Charles  ColHn,  O.  M.  I.;  and  Rev. 
Filomeno  Ferrara,  S.S.  F.  S. 

Brother  William,  C.  S.  C. 

Sister  M.  Jane  and  Mother  M.  of  St.  Angelique, 
of  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd;  Sister 
Pelagia,  Sisters  of  Charit}';  Sister  M.  Rita  and 
Sister    M.  Juliana,  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Wills,  Mr.  George  Weidner,  Mr. 
J.  B.  McGowan,  Mr.  James  Shaw,  Mr.  Patrick 
Shea,  Mr.  J.  C.  "Newmann,  Mrs.  Bernard  McLean, 
Mr.  M.  F.  Karpinski,  Mr.  James  Mooney,  Mr. 
John  Derby,  Mrs.  Ellen  Hanley,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Helker,  Mr.  Philip  Schmandt,  Ellen  Mulcair, 
Mrs.    Sarah    M.    Fergus,    and    Mr.    Jacob    Wirfs. 

Eternal  rest  give  to  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they  rest 
in  peace!    Amen.    (300  days'  indul.) 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  43. 
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Saint   Dominic. 


BY    E.    P.    R. 


r\EAR  Lord,  I  know  not  why  it  should   be  so. 

Or  if  'tis  right  I  should  love  one  saint  more 

Than  all  the  rest  on  whom  Thou  didst  bestow 

A  crown,   when  their  work  in  this  world  was 

o'er. 

Yet  dear  St.  Dominic  has  gained  so  much 

Of  my  best  love,  and  of  my  earnest  thought, 
That  all  the  other  saints  have  failed  to  touch 
My  heart  with  their  life's  lessons  as  they  ought. 

Forgive   me,  generous    Lord!    and   grant  that    I 
may  gain 
Some  share  of   Dominic's  surpassing  grace; 
Help  me  to  bravely  meet  life's  every  pain, 

That  I  may  some  day  meet  him  face  to  face, 
And  share  with  him,  and  his  dear,  white-robed 

priests. 
And  with  Thee,  Lord,  Thy  everlasting  feasts. 


A  Pilgrimage  in  the  Pyrenees. 


BY    MARIAN    NESBITT. 


EVOUT  souls  whose  love  for 
Our  Lady  leads  them  to  make 
pilgrimages  to  her  shrines,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  to 
study  the  history  of  these  ancient  sanctu- 
aries, can  hardly  find  a  field  of  wider 
interest  than  the  country  round  the 
Pyrenees.  There,  in  its  fair  green  valleys 
sheltered  always  by  the  everlasting  hills, 
churches  and  altars  dedicated  to  Christ's 
Mother  rise  on  every  side.  There,  after 
ascending  some  steep  road,  cut,  it  may 
be,   out  of  the  solid  rock  in  such  a  way 


as  to  resemble  a  spiral  staircase,  one 
comes  suddenly  upon  a  little  mountain 
chapel,  like  that  which  bears  the  charm- 
ing and  appropriate  inscription :  "  Notre 
Dame  de  Bonne  Rencontre,  priez  pour  les 
voyageurs."  Or  another,  now  deserted,  but 
famous  by  reason  of  its  great  antiquity, 
which,  tradition  says,  belonged  to  the 
Knights  Templars.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  this  noble  and  gallant  Order  was 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  that  its  "grand  priors,"  or 
"provincial  masters,"  all  took  an  oath  to 
defend  her  perpetual  virginity. 

The  chapel  where  these  military  monks 
used  to  pray,  in  the  midst  of  the  awe- 
inspiring  roar  of  the  avalanches,  and 
surrounded  by  rainbow-tinted  glaciers,  is 
a  small  building  that  appears  literally 
perched  over  the  precipice,  across  which 
a  bridge  of  fir  trunks  enables  the  devout 
pilgrim  to  reach  the  tiny  house  whence 
the  Knights  were  wont  to  sally  forth  to 
the  rescue  of  those  who  had  been  over- 
taken by  the  tempests  that  rage  with 
hurricane  force  in  this  wild  and  remote 
region.  The  ruins  of  the  chapel  still  con- 
tain the  tombs  of  unfortunate  travellers 
whom  their  charity  was  powerless  to  save 
from   death  in   these  perilous  passes. 

Another  very  interesting  place,  and  one 
which  can  easily  be  visited  on  the  way 
to  some  other  shrine,  is  the  valley  of  Lis. 
There  will  be  found  the  famous  Cascade 
d'Enfer,  which  flings  itself  into  the  whirl- 
pool beneath,  with  a  deafening  sound  and 
a  swirl  of  boiling  foam  that  makes  the 
spectator  giddy.  Lis,  it  need  scarcely  be 
said,  means  a  lily;    and  in  all  probability 
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the  valley  took  its  name  from  the  fact 
that,  quite  close  to  the  cascade,  the  plain 
is  covered  with  lilies,  which,  growing  to  a 
great  height,  shed  their  exquisite  fragrance 
on  the  cool  air.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  striking 
contrast,  —  the  waterfall  rushing  with 
headlong  violence  into  the  seething  gulf 
below,  and  so  near  it  the  inexpressibly 
peaceful  beauty  of  that  verdant  lilied  lea. 

Journeying  onward  through  the  lovely 
valley  of  Aure,  one  recalls  the  fact  that 
long,  long  ago,  at  the  farthest  end,  there 
used  to  be  an  humble  hamlet  consisting 
of  only  seven  houses,  in  the  midst  of 
which  rose  a  little  chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  Orens.  These  few  dwellings  formed  the 
ancient  Bourisp,  and  not  a  trace  of  them 
remains.  A  comparatively  new  Bourisp — 
old  though  it  seems  to  us  to-day — was 
rebuilt  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tramesaigues, 
on  the  bank  of  a  small  stream;  and  this 
latter  place  is  indissolubly  connected  with 
devotion  to  Our  Lady,  on  account  of  the 
special  favors  she  has  there  bestowed  upon 
the  faithful;  and  also  because  of  the 
wonderful  black  image,  in  the  style  of  the 
twelfth  century,  which,  according  to  an 
ancient  tradition,  was  discovered  in  the 
brushwood  near  a  fountain  not  far  from 
the  ruins  of  the  old  chapel  of  St.  Orens. 

To  this  fountain  a  certain  owner  of 
flocks  and  herds  used  to  bring  his  cattle. 
Noticing  that  one  of  his  oxen  left  the 
others  and  ran  to  a  neighboring  marsh, 
he  one  day  had  the  curiosity  to  follow  it; 
and  he  there  found,  to  his  intense  surprise, 
that  it  was  licking  a  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  This  statue  was  eventually  placed 
in  the  church  which  was  built  to  receive 
it,  and  thenceforward  Notre  Dame  de 
Bourisp   was  held  in   great  veneration. 

The  church  possesses  nothing  very 
imposing  or  remarkable  in  the  way  of 
architecture;  but  it  contains  some  Gothic 
windows;  and,  inside,  its  walls  are  cov- 
ered with  most  ancient  and  interesting 
frescoes.  In  these  valleys-=-so  remote  that 
learning,  in  any  shape  or  form,  had  not 
penetrated  their  lonely  fastnesses — it  was 
a   usual    custom    to    present   to   the   eyes 


of  the  faithful  in  the  different  churches 
that  which  their  unlettered  minds  were 
incapable  of  understanding  save  by  sight. 
Very  numerous  traces  of  this  custom 
may  still  be  found  in  the  chapels  of  the 
Pyrenees;  and  for  those  who  care  to 
study  the  subject,  there  is  a  quaint  fasci- 
nation in  these  realistic  representations. 

In  the  porch  at  Bourisp,  the  Seven 
Deadly  Sins  are  depicted  in  relief.  Each 
sin  is  represented  by  the  figure  of  a  woman 
led  by  a  demon.  Gluttony  holds  a  glass 
in  her  hand,  and  is  seated  on  a  hog; 
Sloth,  with  arms  folded,  is  seated  on  an 
ass;  Lust  is  on  a  goat;  Pride,  on  a  lion; 
Covetousness  closely  clasps  a  purse,  and 
is  mounted  on  some  purely  imaginary 
beast;  Anger,  tearing  her  hair,  is  riding 
on  a  dragon  with  a  tongue  of  flame;  Envy 
holds  a  mirror,  and  is  seated  on  a  horse. 
Favors  of  all  kinds  and  of  every 
description,  bestowed  upon  thetn  by  Our 
Lady  of  Bourisp,  are  recounted  by  the 
pious  inhabitants  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Aure.  They  also  attribute  to  her  inter- 
cession the  sudden  and  apparently  mirac- 
ulous cessation  of  those  periods  of  drought 
which  are  so  disastrous  in  the  district. 

Notre  Dame  d'Heas,  another  favorite 
place  of  pilgrimage,  is  well  worthy  of  a 
visit,  not  only  on  account  of  its  religious 
associations,  but  also  because  of  the 
grand  and  rugged  scenery  in  the  midst  of 
which  stands  the  chapel,  5075  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  In  truth,  no  sur- 
roundings could  be  more  utterly  desolate 
and  wild.  Not  a  sound  is  heard  save  the 
tinkling  of  little  bells  and  the  dull  roar 
of  mountain  torrents.  Over  all  hangs  an 
air  of  indescribable  solitude, — a  solitude 
so  complete  that  it  evokes  a  feeling  of 
deep  and  melancholy  awe. 

It  is  a  distinct  relief  to  turn  to  the 
church  where  so  many  favors  have  been 
bestowed.  The  strong,  terrible  mountains 
which  rise  almost  perpendicularly  on  every 
side,  their  dazzling,  snow-covered  summits 
standing  sharply  out  against  an  azure 
sky;  the  ceaseless  thunder  of  the  water- 
falls;   the  humble  sanctuarv,  in  the  centre 
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of  a  picture  so  striking, — all  these  things 
combine  to  make  a  most  vivid  impression 
upon  the  soul,  and  to  fill  it  with  a  keen 
sense  of  the  nothingness  of  humanity  and 
the  overwhelming  greatness  of  the  Divine 
Majesty.  This  rather  terrible  impression 
is,  however,  softened  and  sweetened  by 
that  tender  devotion  to  Mary,  the  Mother 
of  mercy  and  of  hope,  which,  whilst  re- 
minding us  of  the  graces  and  favors  we 
have  come  to  implore,  at  the  same  time 
binds  us  close  and  ever  closer  to  all  we 
hold  most  dear.  It  matters  not  if  one  is 
alone  or  in  a  crowd  when  kneeling  before 
such  a  shrine  as  this;  for  the  shower 
of  graces  may  fall  as  abundantly  on 
the  solitary  pilgrim  as  on  a  throng  of 
worshippers. 

The  first  chapel  built  on  this  "high 
land,"  where,  to  quote  the  picturesque 
language  of  Holy  Scripture,  so  many  men 
and  women  have  gathered  "honey  from 
the  rock,  and  oil  from  the  flinty  stone," 
was  very  poor  and  simple,  covered  only 
with  thatch;  but  none  the  less  eagerly 
and  persistently  frequented  by  all  the 
shepherds  of  the  neighborhood,  and  also 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  almost  innu- 
merable valleys  intersecting  this  chain  of 
mountains.  The  original  little  building 
soon  became  too  small  for  the  concourse 
of  pilgrims  that  flocked  thither:  another 
was  built,   and  again  another. 

The  difficult  mountain  pathways,  the 
well-nigh  impassable  torrents,  the  many 
valleys  to  be  traversed  in  order  to  reach 
this  favored  but  almost  inaccessible  spot, 
did  not  deter  the  faithful  from  their  pur- 
pose. Our  Lady  bestowed  special  blessings 
in  her  sanctuary  at  Heas,  so  to  Heas  they 
accordingly  came.  In  the  words  of  an  old 
French  hymn,  written  about  another  of 
these  lonely  mountain  shrines,  one  might 
truly  say: 

Je  ne  puis,  O  ma  mfere, 

Raconter  les  bienfaits 
Dont  ce  lieu  solitaire 

Conserve  les  secrets. 

What  a  fervor  and  passion  of  prayer 
has,  year  by  year,  mingled  with  the  music 


of  the  waterfalls!  What  wounded  souls 
and  aching  hearts  have  brought  their 
burden  and  laid  it  down  at  Mary's  feet! 
What  tears  of  dreadful  bitterness  have 
fallen  in  this  solitary  place!  What  urgent 
appeals  to  her  who  never  leaves  her 
trusting  children  to  despair! 

The  downward  return  journey  to 
Gavarnie,  and  thence  to  G^dre,  is  difficult, 
indeed  perilous  to  a  degree.  One  false 
step  on  the  part  of  one's  mount,  or  the 
slightest  slip,  would  suffice  to  precipitate 
one  instantly  into  a  fearful  abyss.  The 
road,  of  course,  is  quite  impossible  for 
carriages;  and,  at  the  time  when  the 
snows  melt,  certain  places  in  particular 
are  extremely  dangerous.  Nevertheless, 
according  to  the  inhabitants,  accidents 
seldom  if  ever  happen. 

Not  the  least  of  the  many  interesting 
sights  in  these  wild  and  remote  altitudes 
is  the  spectacle  of  the  rare  flowers  which 
abound.  Every  variety  of  saxifrage  grows 
between  the  fissures  of  the  rocks  and 
hangs  in  clusters  over  the  precipices;  lilies 
may  also  be  found  in  large  quantities; 
and,  in  the  month  of  July,  this  district 
proves,  metaphorically  speaking,  a  perfect 
gold  mine  to  enthusiastic  botanists. 

When  at  Gavarnie,  it  is  only  about  an 
hour's  ride  to  that  wonderful  natural  wall 
which  separates  France  from  Spain.  No 
words  can  adequately  describe,  or  even 
give  a  faint  idea  of,  this  extraordinary 
spectacle,  before  which  the  traveller 
stands  amazed.  The  precipices  which 
make  the  wall  are  from  1000  to  1400  feet 
in  height.  Waterfalls  glide  perpendicu- 
larly down  them,  looking  like  ribbons  of 
gleaming  silver;  whilst  the  principal  one 
on  the  left  forms  a  sheet  of  water,  which 
flings  itself  down  a  distance  of  1200  feet. 

The  road  from  Gavarnie  to  G^dre 
descends  continuously,  and  always  in 
spite  of  what,  to  ordinary  eyes,  would 
appear  insuperable  obstacles.  It  is  in  very 
truth  a  triumph  of  engineering  skill  and 
patience.  Men  and  horses  seem  like  ants 
creeping  between  the  formidable  rocks, 
which     resemble     nothing     so     much     as 
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gigantic  antediluvian  beasts,  lying  one 
above  the  other  in  the  most  strange  and 
fantastic  attitudes  imaginable.  Looking 
at  them,  one  is  almost  tempted  to  believe 
that  they  are  monsters  guarding  the 
approach  to  some  enchanted  spot.  In 
some  places  enormous  boulders  so  over- 
hang the  way  that  they  seem  just  about 
to  detach  themselves  and  crush  those 
passing  beneath,  as  man  crushes  the 
insects  under  his  feet.  At  moments  one 
becomes  oppressed  with  a  sort  of  night- 
mare horror  of  this  lonely  and  terrible  pass. 

In  connection  with  Gedre,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that,  not  far  from  the  valley, 
the  traveller  may  descry  La  Brech  de 
Roland.  According  to  the  old  legend,  he 
cut  the  mountain  with  his  good  sword 
Durandal;  thus  opening  a  passage  for  his 
warriors,  who  by  this  means  were  able 
to  exterminate  the  Moors. 

The  oldest  sanctuary  in  the  Pyrenees  is 
that  of  Notre  Dame  de  Sarrance,  which, 
according  to  some  authorities,  dates  back 
to  the  eighth  century;  but  the  first  traces 
of  this  devotion  are  sa  ancient  as  to  be 
forever  lost  in  obscurity.  Like  many 
another  mountain  shrine,  it  was  originally 
a  spot  much  frequented  by  shepherds, 
who  led  their  flocks  to  pasture  there 
during  the  summer  months. 

History  tells  us  that  the  church  at 
Sarrance  was  for  many  years  served  by 
priests  from  Bedous.  But  in  the  year 
1340  the  bishop  placed  it  in  the  care  of 
the  Premonstratensian  Order;  and  one  of 
the  Canons  Regular  took  formal  posses- 
sion of  it,  under  the  title  of  "  Commander 
of  the  chapel  and  hospice  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Sarrance."  These  religious,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  state,  wore  the  white  habit 
and  scapular,  and  followed  the  Rule  of 
St.  Augustine  and  St.  Norbert.  A  priory 
was  built  for  them.  They  rapidly  made 
the  devotion  very  extensively  known; 
and  conferred,  moreover,  an  immense 
favor  not  only  upon  the  large  numbers  of 
pilgrims  they  so  hospitably  entertained,  but 
upon  all  travellers  going  into  either  France 
or  Spain  who  crossed  their  mountains. 


In  the  year  1140,  Pope  Innocent  II. 
gave  great  privileges  to  the  community 
of  Sarrance.  This  priory  was,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  celebrated  in  all 
France.  Three  sovereigns  met  there  on 
pilgrimage  (a  pious  practice  very  usual 
amongst  all  classes  at  that  period).  They 
were,  respectively,  the  Kings  of  Arragon, 
Navarre,  and  Beam.  Needless  to  say, 
such  illustrious  pilgrims  did  not  come 
unprovided  with  costly  gifts  of  every 
sort  and  kind;  and  it  may  be  interesting 
to  note  that  the  King  of  Navarre  caused 
a  suite  of  apartments  to  be  built  there  for 
his  use  during  the  days  he  desired  to  set 
aside  for  retreat  and  meditation.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  remark  that  Matthew, 
Count  of  Foix,  gave  free  passage  on  his 
land  to  all  herds  belonging  to  the  convent, 
adding  furthermore  the  privilege  "  to 
graze  on  his  pastures." 

We'  read  that  in  1465  King  Louis  XI. 
went  on  pilgrimage  to  this  favored  spot. 
He  had  been  to  Bayonne,  to  make  peace 
between  the  Kings  of  Castile  and  Arragon; 
and,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Sarrance,  he  betook  himself  thither 
in  the  guise  of  a  simple  pilgrim,  laying 
aside  every  mark  of  royalty;  even  for- 
bidding the  sword,  which  was  always 
borne  upright  before  him,  to  be  carried 
on  the  occasion. 

Thanks  to  the  zealous  energy  of  the 
Premonstratensians,  and  to  the  offerings 
of  large  numbers  of  the  faithful,  the 
importance  of  the  priory  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  was  erected  into 
an  abbey,  though  its  abbot  resided  at  the 
mother-house  of  Saint- Jean  de  la  Castile, 
in  the  diocese  of  Aire.  He  always,  how- 
ever, went  to  Sarrance  on  the  principal 
feasts;  and  the  church,  which  contem- 
porary writers  have  described  as  so  beau- 
tiful that  it  appeared  "  rather  the  work 
of  God  than  a  building  raised  by  the 
hands  of  men,"  must  indeed  on  these 
occasions  have  presented  a  sufficiently 
imposing  spectacle,  filled  to  overflowing 
by  an  enthusiastic  and  adoring  throng, 
in  the  midst  of  whom   the  mitred  abbot 
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offered  the  Adorable  Sacrifice  with  all 
the  grandeur  of  the  Church's  ceremonial. 
We  can  imagine  the  valley  gay  with 
crowds,  each  one  clothed  in  holiday  attire; 
whilst  the  overshadowing  mountains  gave 
back  the  echoes  of  their  hymn: 

Ah!    Notre   Dame  de  Sarrance, 
E'coute  1 'humble  pfelerin! 

In  the  year   1527,  history  tells  us  that 
^-    Henry  II.,   King  of  Navarre,  and  grand- 
father of  Henry  IV.,  took  Sarrance  under 
his   special   protection.     He   at   the   same 
time  prohibited  the  erection  of  any  house 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  superb  church 
and     magnificent     monastery    which    had 
been   built   by    the    Fathers.     "  Little   did 
t      this    monarch    dream,"    says    one    writer, 
P^    "that  his  own  daughter,  Jeanne  d'Albret, 
rendered  fanatical  by  the  pernicious  doc- 
f       trines  of  the  Reformers,  would  give  orders 
f   '  for  the  complete  demolition  of  this  noble 

church  and  abbey." 
^  During   the   terrible   persecution,   which 

B  she  encouraged  by  all  means  in  her  power, 
the  Catholic  religion  was  practically  sup- 
pressed in  Beam.  The  Huguenot  troops 
poured  like  a  torrent  into  the  valley  of 
Sarrance,  driving  the  inhabitants  before 
„  them.  A  large  number  of  priests  were 
m  massacred  before  Our  Lady's  altar,  whither 
they  had  repaired  to  await  their  martyr- 
dom. And  not  only  were  the  church  and 
monastery  utterly  destroyed,  but  the 
King's  apartments,  the  title  deeds,  char- 
ters, privileges,  and  everything  of  value 
contained  in  the  archives  of  the  abbey, 
suffered  the  same  fate. 

After  about  thirty-eight  years,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  True  Church,  being  once  more 
free,  returned  to  their  favorite  places  of 
devotion.  The  good  prior,  Pere  Capdequi 
by  name,  who  had  fortunately  managed 
to  escape  into  Spain,  returned  with  suCh 
of  the  sacred  vessels,  vestments,  etc., 
as  he  had  been  able  to  carry  away  with 
him.  Full  of  zeal  and  self-sacrifice,  he 
devoted  the  whole  of  his  own  private 
fortune  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  church; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  a  poor 
shepherd  had  hidden  the  noted  statue  of 


Our  Lady  in  a  cave  in  the  depth  of  the 
mountains.  There  it  was  sought,  found, 
and  joyfully  replaced  in  the  new  church. 
"The  shrine,"  we  are  told,  "quickly  re- 
gained its  former  celebrity,  and  the  road 
to  Sarrance  was  once  more  frequented 
by  crowds  of  pilgrims." 

For  a  time  all  went  peacefully;  but 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  the 
religious  of  Sarrance  were  obliged  either 
to  fly  or  to  renounce  their  vows.  Needless 
to  state,  they  refused  their  liberty  at  such 
a  price,  choosing  rather  to  become  exiles, 
like  so  many  of  their  brethren  of  different 
Orders  as  well  as  amongst  the  secular 
clergy.  Their  property  was  confiscated, 
their  church  desecrated;  and  later,  when 
happier  days  returned,  and  the  Bishop,  in 
1 80 1,  would  gladly  have  placed  Sarrance 
again  under  the  care  of  the  good  "  White 
Monks,"  the  Premonstratensian  Order  no 
longer  existed  in  France.  Secular  priests, 
therefore,  took  charge  of  the  mission.  In 
more  recent  times  it  has  been  served  by 
the  Fathers  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Another  very  ancient  shrine  in  the 
Pyrenees  is  that  of  Notre  Dame  de  Poey- 
la-Houn.  It  stands  in  a  valley, — "  le 
beau  vallon  d'Azun,  avec  ces  monts  converts 
d'une  eternelle  neige."  The  chapel  is 
situated  on  a  height  below  the  peak  of 
Arieugrand,  and  seems  to  close  the  valley. 
It  is  built  on  the  rock;  and,  doubtless 
owing  to  its  situation,  escaped  destruction 
during  the  religious  wars,  though  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  it  was  sold  as 
national  property.  "Some  time  after," 
we  are  told,  "a  pious  widow  of  Arrens, 
Madame  Anne  Glere,  bought  the  chapel 
for  fifteen  hundred  francs  (almost  all 
that  she  possessed) ;  and  at  her  death 
bequeathed  it  to  her  nephew,  the  Abbe 
Pome,  who  arranged  that  it  should  once 
more  belong  to  the  diocese  of  Tarbes. 
The  Bishop  at  that  time  was  Monseigneur 
Laurence,  whose  zeal  and  devotion  at 
once  inspired  him  to  undertake  the  resto- 
ration of  this  well-loved  sanctuary." 

The  valley  of  Azun  has  been  called 
"an  Eden  amongst  the  mountains";  and 
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a  certain  old  writer  says  that  "a  visit  to 
Notre  Dame  de  Poey-la-Houn  is  one  of 
those  events  which,  owing  to  the  depth 
of  the  impression  they  make  upon  our 
minds,  become,  so  to  speak,  a  part  of 
ourselves,  and  leave  their  mark  so  indel- 
ibly upon  us  that  nothing  in  the  future 
can   efface   it." 

Medous,  Pietat,  Neste,  or  Nouilhan  (the 
latter  situated  in  a  rich  and  fertile  valley, 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  basin  surrounded 
by  hills  which  are  the  advance  guard  of 
the  mountains), — each  and  all  of  these 
have  shrines  where  Our  Lady  has  bestowed 
singular  favors  on  her  devout  children. 
Garaison,  too,  must  not  be  forgotten;  for, 
though  less  ancient  than  some,  it  is  not, 
if  one  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  word, 
less  popular. 

Away  to  the  west  lies  the  dense  black 
forest  of  Marensin.  It  is  a  strange  and 
unforgettable  scene.  On  the  one  side 
are  arid  plains;  on  the  other,  smiling 
verdure,  rich  cultivation;  and,  in  the 
midst,  the  tower  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Buglose  rising  toward  the  sky,  and  seeming 
to  unite  death  with  life.  No  spot  could 
well  be  found  more  thoroughly  suited, 
by  its  singular  isolation,  to  promote 
meditation  and  prayer.  Only  the  footsteps 
of  pilgrims,  or  the  distant  murmur  of  the 
wind  in  the  pines,  breaks  the  impressive 
silence.  Yet  what  music  more  magical, 
more  mysterious,  more  soul-stirring  than 
the  latter !  Surely  no  rolling  organ  harmony 
could  move  the  spirit  and  touch  the  heart 
more  deeply  than  those 

Wavelike  sounds 

Re-eddying  into  silver  rounds. 

The  statue  of  Our  Lady  venerated  in 
this  ancient  sanctuary  is  very  remarkable, 
and  has  been  visited  by  immense  numbers 
of  the  faithful.  Space  forbids  further 
details.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Lourdes  has 
not  been  mentioned  in  this  "  pilgrimage 
in  the  Pyrenees,"  because  its  fame  is  too 
well  known  to  need  further  repetition. 
May  Notre  Dame  de  Bonne  Rencontre 
protect  all  pilgrims  to  her  shrines,  whether 
far  or  near,  at  home  or  abroad! 


The  Flaw  in  the  Title. 


BY    ANNA    T.    SADLIER. 


XXXL 

"^I^^ATURALLY,  the  first  few  weeks 
W^  after  that  faint  hope  had  been, 
-  ^Vc/  as  Sylvester  expressed  it,  quenched 
forever,  were  indescribably  heavy  and 
sorrowful  at  Birmingham  Manor.  The 
young  wife,  worn  with  watching  and 
grief,  had  sunk  into  a  kind  of  lethargy, 
from  which  it  was  difficult  to  rouse  her. 
It  was  pitiful  to  see  how  the  bloom  had 
faded  from  the  cheeks  and  the  light  from 
the  eyes.  The  merry  song,  the  rippling 
laughter  were  hushed  into  silence.  Curi- 
ously enough,  she  was  now  the  old 
man's  inseparable  companion.  He  seemed 
as  if  striving  to  atone  to  the  young 
creature  whom  Grenville  had  loved  for 
any  harshness  in  his  former  demeanor. 
And  it  was  touching  to  see  his  attitude 
of  deference  to  her  wishes,  and  anxiety 
to  please  her.  There  were  times,  however, 
when  Sylvester,  shut  into  the  library, 
prayed  and  wrestled  as  if  with  his  own 
soul.  At  such  times  his  grief  was  beyond 
all  power  of  expression,  and  he  could 
not  have  borne  even  the  most  delicate 
manifestation  of  sympathy. 

He  was  much  pleased  by  a  visit  from 
John  Watkin;  for  only  the  people  and 
things  for  which  Grenville  had  cared 
interested  him  in  the  least.  Watkin  found 
the  old  man  very  much  aged  and  broken, 
so  that  he  could  scarce  restrain  his  own 
emotion  in  looking  at  him.  During  the 
course  of  their  interview,  Watkin  told 
Sylvester  of  the  conversation  he  had  had 
with  Grenville,  when  the  latter  had  ex- 
pressed  his   preference   for    dying   young. 

"And  he  was  right,  Mr.  Watkin,"  the 
other  answered  earnestly;  "for  only  in 
that  way  can  any  one  escape  passing 
through  the  Valley  of  Desolation." 

During  those  evil  times  it  was  Phyllis 
upon  whom  everything  devolved;  and 
her    strong,    brave    spirit    caused    all    the 
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others  to  lean  upon  her.  Her  sorrow  for 
(Trenville  was  both  deep  and  sincere.  She 
had  loved  him  precisely  as  if  he  had  been 
her  brother;  and  there  were  a  thousand 
little  memories  of  childhood  that  arose 
from  every  corner  of  the  house,  from  every 
familiar  article  of  furniture,  and  each 
point  of  the  landscape,  to  stab  her  with 
pain.  Everything  recalled  that  bright 
and  winsome  personality  that  was  gone 
from  amongst  them  all  forever. 

The  little  household,  in  that  first  period 
of  sorrow,  was  drawn  closely  together; 
admitting  into  its  inmost  circle  only 
Petronilla;  Mark,  who  had  so  keen  an 
affection  for  his  late  nephew;  and  Mrs. 
Mark,  whose  practical  sense  and  ready 
command  of  her  emotions,  which  were 
nev^er  either  deep  or  overwhelming,  had 
an  excellent  effect  upon  those  grief- 
stricken  mourners.  Mgr.  O'Grady,  too,  paid 
frequent  visits,  always  with  the  calmly 
soothing  result  that  to  Catholics  is  found 
at  such  times  in  the  presence  of  the  priest. 

A  curious  incident  which  broke  the 
monotony  of  those  days  was  when  Mrs. 
Flaherty,  in  her  ignorance  of  the  house- 
hold and  of  family  affairs,  passed  through 
the  ghost  hall  on  the  very  evening 
succeeding  Grenville's  funeral,  and  was 
frightened  almost  into  hysterics.  Phyllis 
was  called  in  all  haste  to  the  servants' 
quarters.  There  Mrs.  Flaherty,  barely 
revived  by  applications  of  strong  vinegar 
and  the  like  to  her  nose,  related  in  a 
shuddering  voice  all  those  details  with 
which  Phyllis  was  so  familiar,  but  which 
she  heard  now  with  a  strange  calmness, 
as  though  the  proximity  of  the  other 
world  seemed  a  commonplace.  She  re- 
membered only,  with  poignant  sorrow, 
how  often  Grenville  and  she  had  discussed 
the  matter  in  its  every  bearing;  for  to 
him  she  had  talked  upon  the  subject  more 
freely  than  to  any  other. 

In  the  servants'  quarter,  the  result  of 
Mrs.  Flaherty's  terror  and  prostration  was 
disastrous.  Already  demoralized  by  grief, 
and  that  fear  which,  amongst  the  unedu- 
cated in  particular,  always  follows  upon  a 


death,  an  actual  panic  prevailed;  and  it 
was  only  Phyllis'  calmness  and  the  gentle 
authority  which  she  exercised  over  them 
that  brought  about  anything  like  quietude. 

Amy  questioned  Phyllis  about  it  as 
soon  as  she  came  back  to  the  library, 
where  the  widow  was  crouching  desolately 
over  the  fire,  and  relieving  her  overcharged 
feelings  by  short,  quick  sobs.     She  asked: 

"Did  Rebecca  Flaherty  see  anything?" 

"No,  no!"  answered  Phyllis,  quite  sur- 
prised that  Amy  had  already  heard  of  the 
commotion  amongst  the  domestics  and 
of  its  cause.    "It  was  just  as  usual." 

"I  suppose,"  Amy  said,  "she  heard 
the  swish  of  the  \skirts  and  the  noise, 
and  felt  the  chill.  It  is  strange,  but  I  do 
not  think  I  should  be  so  frightened  now. 
I  am  not  much  afraid  of  anything.  But 
only  for  Grenville  I  should  have  died  of 
fright  that  time.  O  Phyllis,  doesn't  it 
seem  long  ago?  And  how  shall  I  ever 
live  without  him!" 

Phyllis,  looking  at  her  with  pitiful  eyes, 
sat  down   and   put  her   arm   around   her. 

"Try  to  think  how  happy  he  is,"  she 
whispered,— " or  will  be  soon!" 

"But  it  seems  cruel,"  Amy  responded, 
"for  us  to  be  left  behind  grieving  so. 
I  think  his  father's  heart  is  just  broken." 

And  she  burst  into  a  fit  of  sobbing, 
during  which  Phyllis  gently  soothed  her; 
making  no  attempt,  however,  to  argue 
or  to  stem  the  torrent  of  her  grief. 

Amy,  suddenly  stopping,  said: 

"You  loved  him,  too,  almost  as  if  you 
had  been  his  sister.;  and  he  was  very 
fond  of  you.  I  think,  if  you  hadn't  been 
his  cousin — " 

But  there  Phyllis  stopped  her.  It 
seemed,  somehow,  as  if  that  idea  jarred 
upon  the  sacredness  of  death  and  of  the 
simple  and  affectionate  relations  that  had 
always  existed   between   them. 

"  No,  dear ! "  she  said.  "  There  could 
never  have  been  anything  of  that  sort. 
I  was  his  sister,  he  was  my  brother,  and 
he  loved  you." 

Then  Amy  reverted  to  the  subject  of 
the  ghost  and  Rebecca  Flaherty. 
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"What  made  her  go  to  the  ghost  hall 
after  dark,  anyhow?"  she  asked  irritably. 

"You  see,"  answered  Phyllis,  "Flaherty 
had  never  told  her,  because  he  knew  she 
was  nervous;  and  she  had  never  chanced 
to  be  in  that  part  of  the  house  before." 

"Poor  thing!"  said  the  widow,  softly. 
"  I  know  just  how  she  felt.  I  am  afraid 
she'll  be  shaken  up  for  a  good  many  days 
to  come." 

Involuntarily,  the  matter  was  dropped, 
as  Sylvester  came  in  at  the  door  and 
took  the  armchair  at  the  fire  which  Phyllis 
placed  for  him.  The  old  man  looked  up 
at  her  an  instant  and  then  at  Amy,  and 
said  in  a  low  voice: 

"  Here  are  gathered  together  the  three 
that  my  son  loved  the  best." 

One  of  the  most  poignant  moments  of 
those  days,  and  yet  the  most  consoling, 
was  when,  gathered  in  the  oratory  at 
evening,  Sylvester,  with  voice  broken  and 
quivering  with  emotion,  began  the  prayers 
for  that  beloved  soul  departed, — for  him 
who  but  lately  had  prayed  with  them  in 
that  very  spot,  and  whom  Sylvester  had 
been  accustomed  to  fancy  as  carrying  on 
that  pious  practice  of  night  prayers  long 
after  he  himself  was  sleeping  with  his 
fathers. 

Barely  a  month  had  elapsed  after  the 
funeral  when  Sylvester,  whose  strict  sense 
of  justice  suffered  from  anything  like 
delay,  sent  word  to  his  lawyer  and  to 
Angela  Roscoe  that  he  would  be  prepared 
to  meet  her  and  her  lawyers  whenever 
she  might  find  it  convenient;  and  a  day 
was  accordingly  appointed.  Previously, 
however,  he  called  into  conclave  Petronilla 
and  Phyllis,  Mark  and  his  wife,  and  of 
course  Grenville's  widow.  It  cost  the  old 
man  a  stupendous  effort  thus  to  concen- 
trate his  thoughts  upon  business  matters, 
as  well  as  to  make  the  announcement 
which  had  to  be  made;  though,  indeed, 
he  felt  it  less  than  he  would  have  done 
but  a  short  time  previously;  just  as  the 
force  of  the  blow  which  Angela  Roscoe  had 
dealt  had  been  tempered  by  the  thought 
that  Grenville  had  been  spared  all  knowl- 


edge thereof,  and  that  he  had  not  been 
called  upon  to  relinquish  his  heirship. 
Thus  does  Providence,  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  mitigate  the  tribulations  of  this  life. 

The  explanation  which  Sylvester  made 
to  that  assembled  company  was  an  entire 
surprise  to  all;  and  it  was  met  by  varying 
expressions  of  astonishment,  incredulity, 
and  dismay.    Mark  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"But  surely,  brother,"  he  said,  "this 
is  most  astounding." 

"It  might  be  even  more  so,"  Sylvester 
replied  calmly,  "had  it  not  been  for  the 
possibility  that  was  always  present  to 
my  mind,  and  also  for  a  series  of  anony- 
mous letters  which  I  received  at  stated 
intervals.  Of  their  reception  only — only 
poor  Grenville   was   aware." 

With  something  like  a  choke  in  his 
voice,  he  mentioned  the  name  of  his  late 
son;  but,  with  a  dogged  determination, 
he  conquered  his  emotion  and  proceeded: 

"  I  thought  it  useless  to  speak  to  any 
one  else  of  the  arrival  of  these  letters; 
though  I  remember  that  Grenville  was 
of  the  opinion  that  his  wife  should  be 
informed,  and  I  believe  he  was  right." 

"I  am  sure,  father,"  interposed  the 
young  woman,  "  that  whatever  you  did 
was  right;  but  Grenville  was  always 
thinking  of  me  in  some  way." 

The  speaker  buried  her  face  in  her 
handkerchief,  and  for  a  few  moments  the 
silence  of  the  room  was  broken  by  the 
sound  of  weeping.  When  her  composure 
was  restored,  Mark  spoke: 

"  Since  all  reason  for  secrecy  has  passed, 
I  suppose  I  may  inquire  as  to  the  contents 
of  those  letters." 

"'Letters'  they  could  hardly  be  called," 
explained  Sylvester;  "since  they  con- 
sisted of  a  single  line :  '  Remember  there 
is  a  flaw  in  the  title.'" 

"  Extraordinary, — most  extraordinary ! " 
ejaculated  Mark.  "And  they  must  have 
made  you  very  anxious." 

"They  did,"  replied  Sylvester;  "though 
of  course  they  conveyed  information  which 
I  already  knew,  and  which  I  had  made 
no  effort  to  conceal  from  anv  one.    Gren- 
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ville  and  I,  on  the  receipt  of  each  letter, 
made,  in  fact,  new  attempts  to  discover 
the  identity  or  the  whereabouts  of  the 
writer,   but  without  avail." 

He  paused  again,  for  he  seemed  easily 
exhausted  now;  and  no  one  broke  the 
silence  until  he  continued  his  explana- 
tions, saying: 

"  Of  course  I  need  not  tell  you  all,  what 
most  of  you  will  have  divined,  that  the 
claim  is  made  in  favor  of  a  descendant  of 
Uncle  Harry,  who  so  completely  dis- 
appeared. Amy  dear,  you  will  no  doubt 
remember  the  circumstances  connected 
with  that  disappearance,  as  included  in 
Phyllis'  story." 

Amy  signified  her  assent,  her  mind 
running  backward  sadly  to  the  evening 
upon  which  Phyllis,  together  with  the 
ghost  story,  had  given  that  singular  page 
in  the  history  of  Birmingham  Manor. 
Grenville  had  been  beside  her  then,  so 
young,  handsome,  and  seemingly  strong. 
And  now — now!  This  time,  however.  Amy 
did  not  interrupt  the  old  man's  narrative; 
but  permitted  him  to  explain  that  the 
matter  would  now  be  settled  in  a  few 
days,  by  that  meeting  which  was  to  take 
place,  and  that  the  Manor  would  very 
possibly  pass  into  the  hands  of  some  one 
who  was  a  stranger  to  them  all. 

At  that  declaration  Amy  was  suddenly 
aroused   to   life   and   energy. 

"I  am  afraid,"  she  said,  "there  will  be 
some  kind  of  a  fight  before  that  happens." 

"  But,  my  dear,"  observed  Petronilla, 
who  sat  beside  her,  "  what  can  possibly 
be  done?" 

"  Nothing  can  be  done  or  attempted," 
said  Sylvester — "if  the  proofs  are  forth- 
coming that  the  claim  is  a  just  one." 

"And  you  mean  to  say,"  cried  Amy, 
aghast,  "  that  you'd  have  to  leave  here, — - 
you  and  Phyllis  and  the  rest  of  us?" 

"  We  couldn't  very  well  go  on  living 
in  another  man's  house,"  replied  Sylvester, 
with  the  ghost  of  a  smile  on  his  wan  face. 

Amy,  fired  with  indignation,  took  an 
instant  resolution,  which  she  did  not, 
however,   impart  to  those  present. 


Phyllis  had  not  spoken.  It  was  her 
way  to  remain  silent;  but  the  look  upon 
her  young  face  gave  some  token  of  thei 
exquisite  pain  she  endured  at  thought  of 
leaving  the  Manor  and  seeing  it  pass  into 
other  hands. 

Petronilla,  who  divined  her  thoughts, 
and  who  was  herself  scarcely  less  moved, 
by  a  prospect  which  at  one  blow  dispelled 
the  associations  of  whole  generations, 
took  her  niece's  hand  and  held  it  as  she 
whispered : 

"The  hour  of  trial  is,  indeed,  come. 
We  shall  need  all  our  courage." 

Mrs.  Mark,  who,  being  an  outsider,  was 
naturally  less  overcome  at  the  prospect 
than  the  others,  nevertheless  began  at 
once,  like  Amy,  to  consider  the  practical 
side  of  the  matter — the  possibility  of 
fraud,  and  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
come    to   some   arrangement. 

But  Sylvester  wearily   shook  his  head. 

"As  to  fraud,"  he  said,  "of  course  my 
lawyer  will  rigidly  investigate  everything. 
But  this  Angela  Roscoe  struck  me  as 
too  clever  a  woman  to  have  attempted 
anything  which  could  not  be  sustained 
by  proof." 

"Angela  Roscoe!"  exclaimed  Phyllis,  in 
amazement;  for  it  was  only  then  she  had 
become  aware  that  the  woman  who  had 
paid  the  mysterious  visit  to  Rebecca 
Flaherty  was  identical  with  this  claimant, 
on  the  part  of  her  son,  to  the  Manor. 
And  the  young  girl  remembered,  in  the 
pause  that  followed,  how  she  had  shrunk 
from  that  visitor  as  if  by  a  premonition 
of  evil,  and  had  felt  toward  her  a  curious 
distrust.  She  wondered,  too,  what  had 
been  the  connection  between  that  strange 
woman  and  the  wife  of  their  gardener. 
Had  the  latter  been  sent  thither  as  a 
spy  in  the  household?  Also,  with  a  curi- 
ous stab  of  pain,  she  realized  that  John 
Watkin  had  been  mixed  up  in  the  affair, 
and  the  question  would  suggest  itself  as 
to  whether  it  was  possible  that  he  who  had 
professed  such  regard  for  Grenville,  and 
had  inspired  the  rest  of  the  family  with 
such  confidence,  could  have  been  working 
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underhand  all  the  time  to  bring  Angela 
into  communication  with  the  Manor  and 
to  further  her  plans.  Surely,  she  con- 
cluded, he  might  have  given  his  friends 
a  hint  of  what  was  in  contemplation. 

Phyllis  refrained,  however,  from  putting 
any  of  these  thoughts  into  words,  partly 
from  her  habit  of  reticence,  and  partly 
from  an  unwillingness  to  add  anything  to 
Sylvester's  sorrows.  For  she  knew  that 
he  had  a  regard  and  respect  for  the  man 
who  had  been  Grenville's  friend,  and  he 
had  actually  invited  him  to  be  present 
at  the  proximate  meeting.  It  had  occurred 
to  him  that  the  keen-sighted  man  of 
affairs  might  be  of  help;  and  he  believed 
that,  for  Grenville's  sake,  he  would  be 
willing  to  render  such  assistance.  Phyllis, 
pondering  the  matter  over  in  her  mind, 
resolved  that  she  would  wait  the  course 
of  events  before  communicating  her  late 
discovery  to  her  uncle.  Her  own  loyal 
nature  shrank  from  suspecting  treachery, 
and  she  hoped  that  Watkin's  apparent 
connection  with  the  matter  might  be 
explained  in  some  satisfactory  fashion. 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 


Our  Lady  of  the  Snow. 

BY    VIRGINIA    PIATT. 

^[^EXTLE    maiden,  young  and   fair, 
Would  you  guard  your  beauty  rare? 
Would   you  lead  a   holy  life, 
Free  from  every  care  and   strife? 
Then  in  all   temptation  go 
To  Our  Lady  of  the  Snow ! 

Noble   Youth,    with  heart   so   strong, 
Knowing   naught   of  sin   or   wrong, 
Would  you   never  go  astray, 
Never  know   the   tempter's  sway? 
Then  in  every  struggle  go 
To  Our  Lady  of  the  Snow! 

Weary  Soul,   by  sin  oppressed, 
Broken-hearted,   sore  distressed, 
Would  you  break  your  heavy  chains 
And   blot   out   your  scarlet   stains? 
Then,   in  deep  contriiion,   go 
To  Our   I.adv  of   the  Snow! 


Marly-le-Roi :    Its  Memories   and  Charms. 

BY    M.    BARRY    O'DELANY. 

URING  a  recent  visit  to  the  once 
)yji  world-famous  but  now  compara- 
■^  tively  obscure  little  town  of  Marly- 
le-Roi,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  meet 
a  venerable  priest  who  was  not  only  well 
versed  in  th6  history  of  Marly,  but  who 
had  known  some  of  the  most  interesting 
personalities  of  the  century  that  has  gone. 
Among  these  were  Cardinal  Wiseman,  the 
Comte  de  Chambord  (by  right  of  birth 
"Henri  V.");  the  Abbe  Toccanier,  vicaire 
to  the  Cure  d'Ars,  whom  he  eventually 
succeeded;  and  the  Comte  de  Garets,  who 
when  a  boy  had  served  Mass  for  the 
saintly  priest  now  reverenced  throughout 
the  whole  Catholic  world  as  the  Blessed 
Jean   Marie  Vianney. 

The  Abbe  Blanchon,  who  is  the  vener- 
able priest  alluded  to,  is  the  cure-doyen  of 
Marly-le-Roi.  He  is  a  man  of  handsome 
and  imposing  presence,  speaking  both 
French  and  English,  and  has  all  the  courtly 
grace  and  charm  of  manner  that  char- 
acterize the  French  gentleman  of  the  old 
school.  His  lifelong  devotion  to  the  Cure 
d'Ars  culminated  in  the  pious  enthu- 
siasm with  which,  notwithstanding  his 
advanced  age,  he  journeyed  to  Rome  in 
order  to  be  present  at  the  beatification  of 
his  beloved  patron.  Perhaps  one  would 
need  to  be  French,  and  a  French  priest, 
to  realize  fully  what  that  sublime  recog- 
nition of  the  virtues  of  the  illustrious 
model  of  all  French  cures  meant  for  one 
of  their  number.  The  Abbe  Blanchon 
could  not  even  speak  of  the  touching 
ceremony  without  emotion.  Indeed,  at 
the  mere  mention  of  the  Cure  d'Ars  his 
whole  face  changed  and  he  seemed  like 
one  inspired. 

On  his  way  back  from  Rome,  he  resolved 
to  make  a  third  pilgrimage  —  he  had 
already  made  two — to  the  spot  hallowed 
by  the  life  and  labors  of  the  Blessed  Jean 
Marie    Vianney;     and,    arrived    at    Bourg, 
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lie  and  some  fellow-pilgrims  took  the  tram 
to  Ars,  which  is  in  the  near  neighborhood 
of  that  historic  town.  As  might  be 
expected,  their  first  visit  was  to  the  parish 
church,  where  they  prayed  at  the  tomb 
ot  the  Cure  d'Ars;  and  at  the  shrine  of 
his  favorite  saint,  the  young  virgin  martyr, 
Philomene.  The  holy  Cure  had  himself 
erected  this  shrine  to  her  honor.  He 
attributed  all  his  miracles  to  her  powerful 
intercession,  and  called  her  his  "  chere 
petite  sainte." 

The  Abbe  Blanchon  ardently  desired 
to  say  Mass  at  the  high  altar  of  the 
church  of  Ars,  where  the  recently  beatified 
had  so  often  celebrated  the  Adorable 
Sacrifice.  The  next  day  was  Sunday,  the 
octave  of  the  beatification;  and,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  Chanoine  Convert,  then 
cure  of  Ars,  had  also  been  to  Rome  for 
the  ceremony.  He  was  so  tired  after  the 
journey  that  he  was  unable  to  sing  the 
Mass  himself  on  that  particular  Sunday, 
especially  as  he  had  to  relate  all  the 
details  of  the  beatification  to  the  people 
of  Ars,  who  came  in  eager  crowds  to  hear 
him.  And  so  it  happened  that  it  was  the 
cure  of  Marly-le-Roi  who  sang  the  Mass 
in  the  church  of  the  saintly  priest  of  Ars 
on  the  very  octave  of  his  beatification. 
He  still  melts  almost  to  tears  when  he 
speaks  of  that  memorable  Mass,  celebrated 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  tomb  round  which 
the  people  of  Ars  knelt  that  day,  from 
dawn  to  dusk,  while  they  joined  with  the 
hosts  of  heaven  in  hailing  their  beloved 
pastor  as  Blessed. 

After  the  Mass,  the  "  Versailles  pil- 
grims," as  the  Abbe  Blanchon  and  his 
companions  were  called  (because  Marly- 
le-Roi  is  near  Versailles),  breakfasted  in 
the  hospitable  presbytery  of  Ars.  And  it 
was  then  that  the  Abbe  produced  his 
relics  of  the  saintly  Cure,  which  he  had 
had  the  forethought  to  bring  with  him, 
and  which  he  had  received  nearly  forty 
years  before  from  the  Abbe  Toccanier. 
They  consisted  of  some  small  pieces  of 
the  holy  priest's  confessional,  as  well  as 
of   the    pulpit    from    which    he    preached; 


some  scraps  of  his  soutane,  and  a  portion 
of  his  surplice;  some  linen  that  had  been 
steeped  in  his  blood;  a  lock  of  his  hair, 
and  a  chip  from  his  tombstone. 

These  precious  relics  were  all  declared 
authentic  by  Chanoine  Convert;  and  the 
Abbe  Blanchon  then  felt  that  the  moment 
had  come  in  which  he  might  venture  to 
ask  for  yet  one  more — namely,  a  relic 
of  the  body  of  the  newly  beatified.  He 
based  his  request  on  his  long  connection 
with  the  Messager  de  Sainte  Philomene — 
the  saint  beloved  of  the  Blessed  Jean 
Marie  Vianney, — as  well  as  on  the  cordial 
recommendations  of  its  able  director. 
Abbe  Louis  Petit,  who  was  well  known 
to  Chanoine  Convert.  It  was  not  in  the 
Chanoine's  power,  however,  to  give  such 
a  relic  himself;  but  he  advised  the  Abbe 
Blanchon  to  apply  direct  to  Mgr.  Lucon, 
Bishop  of  Belley.  The  Bishop  at  once 
granted  the  coveted  favor,  and  the  inde- 
fatigable cure  returned  to  Marly-le-Roi  the 
proud  and  happy  possessor  of  one  more 
relic  of  his  holy  patron. 

It  remained  only  to  order  a  statue  of 
M.  Vianney,  to  be  inaugurated  at  the  same 
time  as  his  relics  were  placed  in  the 
church.  They  were  carried  in  procession 
by  the  priests  of  the  parish  of  Marly-le-Roi, 
on  the  24th  of  September,  1905.  Photo- 
graphs of  the  statue  of  the  Blessed  Cure 
d'Ars  were  afterward  distributed  amongst 
the  congregation,  as  souvenirs  of  the 
occasion.  The  statue  is  a  remarkable 
likeness;  as  indeed  it  could  scarcely  fail 
to  be,  for  the  head  was  modelled  from 
the  cast  taken  iafter  death.  Close  by  is 
the  shrine  of  Sainte  Philomene,  with 
the  words  "Pax  Tecum  Philumena" 
inscribed  beneath  it. 

The  Comte  de  Garets,  who,  as  has  been 
already  said,  had  the  unspeakable  happi- 
ness of  serving  Mass  for  the  Cure  d'Ars, 
told  Abbe  Blanchon  that  the  pious  priest's 
favorite  topic  was  Sainte  JPhiteqi^ne. 
The  Abbe  Blanchon  himseJi  ^sas-iedNto 
love  her  through  his  devot 
d'Ars.  And  there  can  be  I 
the  extraordinary  spread 
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to  Sainte  Philomene  in  France  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  impulse  given  to  it  by  M. 
Vianney,  who  was  himself  inspired  with 
it  by  Mademoiselle  Jaricot,  famous  as  the 
foundress  of  the  work  known  as  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith.  It  was  she  who 
erected  the  first  chapel  to  Sainte  Philomene 
in  France,  Lyons  being  the  favored  spot; 
and  it  was  she  who  gave  a  relic  of  the 
saint  to  the  Blessed  Cure  d'Ars. 

It  was  about  the  year  1865,  when  he 
visited  London  for  the  Exhibition,  that 
Abbe  Blanchon  met  Cardinal  Wiseman. 
The  Comte  de  Chambord  was  in  London 
at  the  time,  and  the  Abbe  was  asked  to 
preach  before  him  in  the  French  church 
there.  But,  fearing  he  might  not  be  equal 
to  the  task,  he  declined  the  honor  with 
characteristic  modesty.  He  was,  however, 
one  of  the  assistant  priests  during  the 
celebration  of  the  Mass,  at  which  the 
"uncrowned  King"  was  present.  Later 
on  he  met  the  illustrious  exile  at  the 
Exhibition,  and  noticed  the  touching 
interest  he  evinced  in  the  French  section 
there;  filled  as  it  was  with  souvenirs  of 
that  beloved  France  which  he  was  des- 
tined never  to  see  again,  save  during  the 
few  memorable  days  passed  at  Versailles 
in  1873,  when  he  waited  in  vain  for  the 
summons  to  mount  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors. 

During  his  stay  in  London,  the  Abbe 
Blanchon  was  a  frequent  guest  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  whom  he  greatly  admired  both 
as  a  theologian  and  as  an  author.  The 
Cardinal  was  particularly  kind  and  gracious 
to  him,  and  gave  him  a  "celebret"  written 
with  his  own  hand  and  sealed  with  his 
seal.  But  at  the  end  of  eight  days  the 
Abbe  was  obliged  to  return  to  Leudeville, 
of  which  town  he  was  then  cure. 

The  parish  church  of  Marly-le-Roi  is 
dedicated  to  Saint  Vigor,  and  dates  from 
1689.  It  was  built  by  Louis  XIV.  to 
replace  two  little  Gothic  churches  that 
were  falling  to  ruin.  The  high  altar  is  of 
great  historical  interest.  It  was  formerly 
in  the  royal  chapel  at  Versailles,  and  it 
was  before  it  that  Madame  de  Maintenon, 


the  fascinating  widow  of  the  cripple  poet 
Scarron,  was  married  to  Louis  XIV.  about 
a  year  after  the  Queen's  death.  Pere  la 
Chaise,  the  King's  confessor,  celebrated 
the  Nuptial  Mass,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  gave  the  benediction.  When  Louis 
wished  to  erect  a  more  costly  altar  at 
Versailles,  the  old  altar  was  given  to  the 
church  of  Marly-le-Roi,  at  the  request  of 
Bon  temps,  who  was  one  of  the  witnesses 
to  the  King's  morganatic  marriage.  When 
Bontemps  died,  his  heart  was  buried  at 
Marly-le-Roi,  beneath  the  lamp  that  hangs 
in  front  of  the  high  altar. 

This  altar  is  of  wood,  with  slender 
pillars,  and  adorned  with  two  sculptured 
angels,  of  more  than  life-size, — one  pointing 
toward  the  Tabernacle,  and  the  other  in 
the  direction  of  the  pulpit.  A  fine  oil 
painting  just  above  the  altar  shows  Saint 
Vigor,  seventh  Bishop  of  Bayeux  in 
Normandy,  and  first  patron  of  Marly, 
converting  the  last  pagans  and  Druids  of 
his  diocese  to  Christianity.  To  the  right 
of  the  high  altar  is  "  Le  Calvaire,"  or 
the  altar  of  the  Crucifixion,  with  life-size 
figures  of  Saint  John  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  the  exquisite 
carving  which  serves  as  a  pedestal  for  this 
cross  was  once  the  back  of  the  chair,  or 
throne,  used  by  Louis  XIV.  when  he 
heard  Mass  at  Marly-le-Roi.  It  was 
then  ornamented  with  a  sun,  the  chosen 
emblem  of  the  monarch  whom  flatter- 
ing tongues  had  christened  "le  Roi 
Soleil,"  and  whose  proud  motto  was, 
"Nee  pluribus  impar." 

This  royal  chair  was  destroyed  during 
the  Revolution;  the  back  alone  being 
spared  because  of  the  beauty  of  its  carving. 
At  the  Restoration,  the  sun  was  replaced 
by  a  heart  pierced  with  five  nails  and 
surrounded  by  a  crown  of  thorns, — the 
form  in  which  we  now  see  this  historic 
carving  at  Marly-le-Roi.  And  it  is  surely 
an  instructive  fact,  and  one  that  leads 
even  the  most  thoughtless  to  reflection, 
that  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  which, 
through  Blessed  Margaret  Mary,  had  asked 
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in  vain  of  Louis  XIV.  that  it  might  be 
borne  upon  the  national  banners  of  France, 
should  to-day,  at  Marly-le-Roi,  the  favorite 
home  of  Louis,  take  the  place  of  that  once 
mighty  monarch's  own  chosen  arms.  Not 
"Nee  pluribus  impar,"  but  " Sacre  Coeur 
de  Jesus,  sauvez  la  France,"  is  the  device 
one  reads  where  the  King,  whose  name 
is  now  but  a  memory,  was  once  enthroned 
in  state.  Curiously  enough,  the  apparition 
in  which  our  Divine  Lord  made  the  request 
alluded  to  took  place  in  1689,  the  exact 
date  of  the  consecration  of  the  church 
of  Marly-le-Roi  by  Mgr.  Le  Battalier, 
Bishop  in  pariibus  of  Bethlehem. 

The  two  hundredth  centenary  of  the 
consecration  was  celebrated  with  much 
pomp  in  1889.  An  interesting  feature  of 
the  occasion  was  the  presence,  on  the 
Place  de  I'Eglise,  of  two  fine  bronze  cannon 
that  had  been  presented  to  the  town  of 
Marly-le-Roi  by  Louis  XIV.  in  mepiory 
of  his  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Bourgogne, 
for  whom  they  had  been  destined.  These 
cannon  were  brought  from  the  Town  Hall, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Victorien  Sardou,  the 
dramatist,  then  living  at  Marly;  and  were 
fired  off  from  time  to  time  during  the 
ceremony. 

The  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  on 
the  left  of  the  high  altar,  and  contains 
the  identical  stone  statue  given  to  the 
parish  of  Marly  by  Louis  XIV.  On  the 
feast  of  the  Assumption  a  crown  and 
sceptre  are  placed  on  a  cushion  at  the  foot 
of  this  altar,  in  memory  of  the  vow  by 
which  Louis  XIII.  consecrated  all  France 
to  our  Blessed  Lady.  At  the  annual 
celebration  of  this  vow,  every  parish  in 
France  once  had  its  public  procession; 
and  that  of  Marly-le-Roi  was  made  to  a 
small  antique  statue  that  still  exists. 
When  Louis  XIV.  was  at  Marly,  he  always 
took  part  in  this  procession,  carrying  a 
lighted  candle  in  his  hand.  The  little 
statue  stands  to-day  in  a  niche  of  the  wall 
lining  the  Place  de  I'EgUse,  just  outside 
the  church;  the  words  Ave  Maria  are 
inscribed  beneath  it. 

But  although   it   is  in   commemoration 


of  the  vow  of  Louis  XIII.  that  the  crown 
and  sceptre  rest  at  the  foot  of  the  Virgin 
Mother's  altar  on  the  15th  of  August, 
they  do  not  date  from  that  King's  reign. 
They  were  made  expressly  to  adorn  the 
catafalque  during  the  services  for  the 
repose  of  the  souls  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
Marie  Antoinette,  held  in  Marly  church. 
On  the  25th  of  August,  the  feast  of  Saint 
Louis,  King  of  France,  they  are  placed  on 
his  altar,  amidst  a  profusion  of  laurels 
and  flowers. 

The  pulpit,  like  the  high  altar,  comes 
from  the  royal  chapel  at  Versailles.  It 
is  richly  sculptured  with  oak  leaves  and 
fleur-de-lis,  to  signify  the  strength  and 
purity  of  the  Divine  Word.  This  is  the 
very  pulpit  from  which  the  celebrated 
Bourdaloue,  and  probably  Massillon  and 
other  famous  orators,  preached  before 
Louis  XIV.  during  Advent  and  Lent. 
The  great  charm  of  Bourdaloue — of  whom 
Madame  de  Sevigne  wrote,  "  He  thunders 
at  Notre  Dame," — lay  in  his  wonderful 
voice.  Of  action  he  had  little  or  none, 
and  he  usually  spoke  with  half-closed  eyes. 
Massillon,  on  the  contrary,  while  modest 
and  simple  in  his  demeanor,  used  frequent 
if  unstudied  gestures,  and  was  all  life  and 
animation  in  the  pulpit;  the  fire  of  his 
eloquence  flashing  lightning-like  from  his 
lips,  kindling  enthusiasm  in  the  hearts  of 
all  who  heard  him. 

It  is  related  of  Baron,  the  tragedian, 
that,  after  listening  to  one  of  Massillon's 
sermons,  he  turned  to  a  fellow-actor  and 
exclaimed :  "  This  is  an  orator,  and  we 
are  merely  actors!"  And  when  Massillon 
preached  before  the  court  during  the 
Advent  of  1699,  Louis  XIV.  evinced  his 
admiration  in  a  still  more  striking  manner. 
"  I  have  heard  many  great  orators.  Father," 
said  the  King,  "  and  I  was  satisfied  with 
them;  but  whenever  I  hear  you,  I  am 
dissatisfied  with  myself."  It  was  Mas- 
sillon who  pronounced  the  funeral  oration 
above  the  coffin  of  "  le  Roi  Soleil,"  and 
fairly  electrified  his  vast  audience  on  that 
occasion,  when,  after  a  few  moments  of 
impressive  silence,  he  began  his  discourse 
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with  the  sublime  outburst :  "  Dieu  seul 
est  grand!" 

But  by  far  the  most  precious  treasure 
that  Marly  church  possesses  is  an  oil 
painting,  on  wood,  of  the  entombment  of 
Christ.  Artists  and  lovers  of  art  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  look  at  it. 
The  drawing  is  crude  enough,  and  does  not 
say  much  for  the  unknown  artist's  knowl- 
edge of  anatomy.  But  the  expression  of 
the  different  faces  is  marvellously  lifelike 
and  varied.  When  closely  examined,  the 
embroidery  on  the  veil  of  the  Mother  of 
Sorrows  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  fantas- 
tically formed  letters  making  the  sentence, 
^' Regina  Cceli  Lcetare."  Underneath  are 
painted  the  words; 

O  quani   tristis   et  afflicta 
Fuit  ilia  benedicta 
Mater  Unigeniti. 

The  picture  is  attributed  to  the  Bour- 
guigno-Flamande  school,  which  was  en- 
couraged by  the  Duke  of  Bourguignoe,  who 
counted   Flanders   among  his  possessions. 

The  bell  that  used  to  ring  for  the  Divine 
Offices  in  the  priory  of  the  old  church  of 
Saint  Etienne  of  Marly-de-Bourg  hangs  at 
the  entrance  to  the  sacristy.  Upon  it 
are  engraved  the  figures  of  Christ  crucified 
and  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Saint 
Michael,  as  well  as  an  inscription  telling 
that  the  bell  was  made  in  1473,  and 
was  christened  Ave  Maria. 

Among  the  interesting  relics  preserved 
in  the  sacristy  itself  is  the  periuisane, 
used  as  a  halberd  by  the  beadles  of 
Marly-le-Roi.  It  is  one  of  a  pair  made  by 
order  of  Louis  XIV.  for  the  wedding 
procession  of  his  niece  (the  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Henrietta  Anne 
of  England),  who  married  Charles  II.  of 
Spain.  Its  fellow  is  in  the  museum  of  the 
Invalides.  On  the  blade  of  its  elaborately 
wrought  spear-like  top,  Louis  is  represented 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  whose 
hoofs  crush  his  enemies  of  that  day — 
namely,  England,  symbolized  by  a  leopard; 
and  Austria,  by  an  eagle;  while  Fame 
blows  a  trumpet  and  crowns  the  King 
of   France   with   laurels.     Over   all   shines 


the   sun,   with   its  pompous  device,   "Nee 
pluribus  impar." 

In  1686  and  1687  grave  fears  were 
entertained  for  the  life  of  "le  Roi  Soleil," 
who  was  then  very  ill.  When  he  recov- 
ered, an  ex-voto,  in  the  form  of  a  picture, 
was  placed  in  Marly  church.  It  is  still 
there,  and  represents  Saint  Louis  and 
Saint  Roch  interceding  for  the  cure  of  a 
sick  man,  while  an  angel  ascends  to 
heaven  with  a  goblet  from  which  flames 
issue.  These  flames  are  symbolical  of  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful,  and  of  the  fever 
with  which  the  sick  man  is  consumed. 
Upon  the  King's  restoration  to  health, 
medals  were  struck  in  honor  of  the  happy 
event.  The  Abbe  Blanchon  has  one  of 
these  now  rare  medals,  as  well  as  one 
commemorating  the  vow  of  Louis  XIII. 
Indeed,  his  collection  of  medals  may  be 
said  to  be  unique  of  its  kind.  It  comprises 
several  hundred  specimens,  principally 
in  brass  and  bronze,  and  relating  to  the 
most  important  events  of  the  reigns  of 
Louis  XIII.,  XIV.,  and  XV.,  as  well  as  of 
other  kings  of  France.  In  this  wonderful 
collection  the  medals  of  all  the  Roman 
emperors  and  of  a]l  the  popes  since  the 
sixteenth  century  have  a  place. 

The  stained-glass  windows  in  Marly 
church  are  very  fine.  Those  on  either  side 
of  the  altar  of  Saint  Louis  commemorate 
two  extremely  interesting  events.  One 
shows  the  saintly  King  carrying  the 
Crown  of  Thorns,  which  he  went  to  Sens 
to  secure,  when  it  was  sent  to  France  by 
Baldwin  II.,  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 
who,  being  in  want  of  money,  had  pledged 
it  to  the  Venetians,  from  whom  (with  the 
Emperor's  consent)  it  was  redeemed  by 
Saint  Louis.  The  companion  window 
commemorates  the  discovery  of  the  True 
Cross  by  Saint  Helena.  A  cross  made  from 
the  wood  of  the  olive  trees  of  Gethsemane, 
and  brought  from  Jerusalem  in  1890  by 
the  Abbe  Blanchon,  server  as  a  shrine 
for  the  relics  of  the  Passion  preserved  at 
Marly  on  the  altar  of  Saint  Louis.  These 
relics  are'^a'thorn  from  the  Holy  Crown 
and  a  particle  of  the  True  Cross. 
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The  statue  of  Saint  Sebastian  is  older 
than  the  present  church  of  Marly,  having 
been  first  in  its  predecessor,  which  stood 
on  the  same  site,  and  was  built  in  the 
eleventh  century  by  Herve  de  Mont- 
morency. It  is  universally  admired;  the 
figure  of  the  martyr  and  the  tree  to  which 
he  is  attached  being  cut  from  the  same 
block  of  stone.  No  name  in  French  history 
is  more  illustrious  than  that  of  De  Mont- 
morency, and  Marly-le-Roi  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  been  the  cradle  of  the 
race, — a  fact  recalled  by  the  altar  to 
Saint  Thibault  de  Marly.  This  great 
saint  was  a  native  of  Marly,  and  a  direct 
descendant  of  Herve  de  Montmorency, 
chief  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  family, 
that  had  long  borne  the  title  of  Barons 
of  Marly.  Thibault's  father,  Bouchard  de 
Montmorency,  took  part,  under  Simon  de 
Montfort,  in  the  crusade  against  the 
Albigenses, — those  bitter  enemies  of  both 
Church  and  State.  He  died  from  the 
effects  of  an  illness  contracted  during 
the  campaign;  being  a  very  contagious 
malady,  it  claimed  many  other  victims 
as  well,  among  them,  in  1226,  Louis  VIII. 
himself. 

Upon    the    death    of    his    heroic    father, 

Thibault  de  Montmorency  (then  Baron  de 

Marly)   renounced   the  world   and  entered 

the  Abbey  des  Vaux  de  Cernay,  some  miles 

from  Marly,  leaving  his  title  and  estates 

to    his    younger    brother.     Thibault    had 

'■        long  been  remarkable  for  his  courage  and 

chivalry,  as  well  as  for  his  great  devotion 

to   the    Blessed   Virgin,    and   was   beloved 

and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.    After 

he  became  a  monk,  the  %me  of  his  sanc- 

^K    tity   spread   far   and   wide,   and   attracted 

^H    visitors  from  all  parts  to  his  monastery. 

^H    A  stained-glass  window,   near  the  saint's 

V  altar    in     Marly    church,     commemorates 

a  royal  visit.    It  took  place  in  1241,  when 

Saiut  Louis  and  Queen  Marguerite,  after 

seven   years   of  childless   wedlock,   sought 

an    interview    with    Saint   Thibault,    now 

abbot,  and  besought  his  prayers  that  God 

might  bless  them  with  children.    The  holy 

Abbot  prayed  silently  for  some  moments. 


Then  he  presented  the  royal  pair  with  a 
basket  containing  eleven  lilies,  plucked 
in  the  convent  garden,  and  which,  he  told 
them,  were  emblematic  of  the  number 
of  children  they  were  destined  to  have, — 
a  prophecy  that  was  literally  fulfilled. 
Nor  was  Queen  Marguerite  the  only 
would-be  mother  who  sought,  with  success, 
the  intercession  of  Saint  Thibault,  as 
numerous  and  expensive  ex-votos  around 
his   altar  testify. 

The  celebrated  apparition  of  the  Infant 
Jesus  to  Saint  Antony  of  Padua  is  com- 
memorated at  Marly-le-Roi  by  a  stained- 
glass  window  to  the  left  of  Saint  Thibault's 
altar.  And  it  will  probably  be  a  surprise 
to  many  readers  to  know  that  the  names 
of  Saint  Antony  of  Padua  and  Saint 
Francis  of  Assisi  are  closely  connected 
at  Marly-le-Roi  with  that  of  the  De  Mont- 
morency s  of  Marly.  The  reason  of  this 
is  that  upon  the  death  of  the  great  Saint 
Dominic,  who  had  preached  devotion  to 
the  Rosary  as  a  weapon  to  be  used  against 
the  Albigenses,  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi 
sent  Saint  Antony  of  Padua  to  continue 
the  holy  warfare  against  those  unscru- 
pulous foes  of  faith  and  of  morality;  and 
it  was  after  a  whole  day  spent  in  preaching 
and  praying  to  this  end  that  Saint  Antony 
was  favored  with  his  vision.  Now,  it  was 
at  the  very  time  that  Saint  Francis  and 
his  disciple  were  fighting  for  the  cause  of 
religion  with  the  weapons  of  peace  that 
Bouchard  de  Montmorency  (father  of 
Saint  Thibault)  drew  his  sword  for  it, 
at  the  command  of  Louis  VIII.  It  is, 
therefore,  thought  not  unlikely  that  the 
soldier  and  the  founder  of  the  Franciscans 
met  and  were  friends;  and  this  is  why 
the  names  of  Saint  Thibault,  son  of  Baron 
Bouchard  de  Montmorency,  Saint  Francis 
of  Assisi  and  Saint  Antony  of  Padua  are 
mentioned  in  the  same  breath  to-day  at 
Marly-le-Roi,  and  are  venerated  at  the 
same  altar. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


One    example     is    worth    a    thousand 
arguments, — Gladstone^ 
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A  Woman  of  the  World. 


BY    NORA    TYNAN    o'MAHONY. 

I.^,"'  VEN  in  the  raw  and  undiscerning 
days  of  my  girlhood,  I  always  felt 
'^^^^  it  an  honor  as  wejl  as  a  privilege 
to  have  been  esteemed  a  friend  of  hers. 
Long  before  that  happy  state  of  affairs 
had  come  about,  I  had  been  a  warm 
if  necessarily  distant  admirer;  for,  even 
without  knowing  her,  there  was  some- 
thing about  the  tall,  distinguished-looking 
woman,  with  the  grey  hair  and  the  keen, 
kindly  grey  eyes,  which  drew  all  eyes  and 
hearts  as  with  a  magnetic  lure,  making 
her  easily  the  first,  most  distinctive,  and  . 
attractive  personality  of  any  assemblage 
that  she  graced  with  her  presence. 

I  had  often  seen  her  well-known  figure 
at  race  meetings — for  my  ideal  Irish  lady 
was  amongst  other  things  a  first-rate 
sportswoman, — my  young  eyes  following 
her  well-groomed,  immaculately  tailored 
form  with  looks  almost  of  worship  as  well 
as  admiration.  At  gatherings  of  the  sort 
she  always  adopted  the  sportsman-like 
dress  which  suited  her  best:  the  long 
tailor-made  coat  and  skirt  (genuinely  tailor- 
made,  be  it  noted;  for  this  friend  of  mine 
abhorred  all  pretensions  and  short  cuts), 
usually  of  black,  or  dark  "minister's 
grey  " ;  the  trim  serviceable  hat,  the  stiff- 
fronted,  masculine-looking  shirtfront,  with 
collar  and  tie  en  suite;  the  shoes  and  gloves 
above  reproach;  and  then, to  finish  all,  the 
racing-glasses  swung  carelessly  by  their 
leathern  strap  across  her  broad,  well-knit 
shoulders.  A  truly  mannish  "rig-out," 
surely;  and  yet  one  had  only  to  know 
her  a  very  few  minutes  to  find  out  that 
this  seemingly  hard  and  masculine  exterior 
was  but  a  thin  outward  covering  to  the 
kindliest,  tenderest  heart,  the  softest,  most 
sympathetic  and  most  womanly  nature 
with  which  one  might  ever  hope  to  come 
in  contact. 

I  had  often  said  of  her,  and  indeed  said 
truly,  that  she  seemed  to  have  all  the  big 


virtues  of  a  man  without  any  of  his  vices, 
all  the  best  and  most  lovable  qualities  of 
a  woman  without  any  of  her  occasional 
meannesses  and  pettinesses.  She  was 
utterly  incapable  of  any  smallness — of 
jealousy,  of  envy,  of  any  deceit  or  sub- 
terfuge. If  she  liked  you,  you  knew  it; 
and  if  she  did  not  like  you,  you  also  knew 
it  in  some  certain  if  intangible  way, 
though  her  charity  and  perfect  good- 
breeding  might  never  allow  her  to  show 
it  by  any  means  open  or  direct.  At  any 
rate,  from  the  first  moment  of  meeting 
her  I  felt  that  she  was  my  friend;  it  was 
as  though  the  Goddess  Diana  herself  had 
stooped  to  ennoble  me  by  her  favor;  and 
up  to  the  very  day  and  hour  of  this  dear 
friend's  death,  I  never  for  one  moment 
had  reason  to  doubt  the  great  depth  and 
sincerity   of  her  affection. 

Even  in  those  first  sporting  days  of 
my  youth,  I  remember  how  she  was  wont 
to  cherish  and  guard  me.  Once,  at  a  race 
meeting,  a  handsome  and  aristocratic- 
looking  man  came  up  and  spoke  to  her 
for  a  little.  She  whispered  a  well-known 
and  somewhat  distinguished  name  as  he 
went  away.  "  What  a  beautiful-looking 
person!"  I  said,  in  girlish  enthusiasm. 
"And  why  on  earth  didn't  you  introduce 
me?" — "Because,"  she  answered  simply 
and  seriously,  "he  is  not  a  good  man, 
my  dear;  and  I  should  not  like  you  to 
know  him." 

I  think  it  was  on  that  same  evening 
that  a  somewhat  exciting  incident  occurred. 
My  friend  lived  in  the  city,'  and  I  some 
distance  out  in  the  country;  and,  in  the 
natural  order  of  things,  we  should  have 
parted  ways  as  soon  as  we  alighted  together 
from  our  home-coming  train  at  the  Kings- 
bridge  terminus.  But  the  train  was  late, 
and  the  night  looked  bad;  and,  on  learning 
that  I  should  have  to  seek  out  my  pony 
and  trap  in  an  adjoining  stableyard,  and 
drive  home  unaccompanied  along  those 
three  or  four  miles  of  country  road,  my 
friend  insisted  she  must  qopie  with  me 
all   the   way. 

It  was  blowing  and  raining  hard,  and 
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the  skies  looked  black  and  angry;  but 
all  went  well  until  we  came  to  the  ascent 
of  a  steep  and  very  dangerous  bridge, 
whose  existence  is  still  a  blot  on  the 
control  of  the  county.  Just  as  we  two, 
seated  in  a  trap  behind  a  very  nervous 
and  excitable  pony,  had  reached  almost 
the  top  of  the  bridge,  we  were  confronted 
by  the  alarming  apparition  of  a  huge 
four-horsed  drag  filled  with  a  dozen  or 
more  people  (also  returning  race-goers), 
looming  out  of  the  pitchy  darkness  above 
us,  and  apparently  about  to  annihilate 
us  and  our  own  small  equipage. 

It  was  a  tense  moment.  The  bridge 
was  narrow  and  steep  be3ond  belief;  at 
either  side  lay  the  canal,  deep  and  badly 
protected;  while  retreat  backward  seemed 
highly  dangerous  if  not  impracticable.  I 
think  for  the  moment  I  lost  nerve;  for 
my  friend  leaned  forward  and  took  the 
reins  from  my  hesitant  hands.  But  at 
that  very  moment  a  voice  sprang  out  of 
the  darkness.  "Is  it  you.  Miss  Nora?" 
was  asked,  in  familiar  tones,  as  the  son 
of  one  of  my  father's  workmen  appeared 
as  a  Heaven-sent  messenger  at  the  pony's 
head,  and  led  him  on  one  side  to  a  place 
of  safety  till  the  terrifying  cavalcade 
overhead  had  descended  and  left  the  way 
clear   for   us. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  my  friend 
was  a  "horsy  woman,"  or  a  race-goer 
pure  and  simple.  As  I  have  said,  she  was 
a  thorough  sportswoman,  and  her  love 
and  knowledge  of  sport  included  also 
such  things  as  hunting,  fishing,  shooting, 
and  the  management  of  a  yacht.  In  her 
youth  she  was  a  noted  follower  of  the 
chase;  and  it  was  her  innate  love  of 
horses  and  of  sport,  more  than  anything 
of  the  gambling  spirit,  that  made  her  even 
in  her  old  age  a  familiar  figure  at  most 
race  meetings  in  the  country.  She  enjoyed 
risking  a  little  money  on  a  race,  as  long 
as  she  saw  the  fun;  just  as  she  loved  also 
a  little  game  of  "poker"  or  of  "bridge," 
the  stakes  of  which,  be  they  big  or  little, 
were  always  immaterial  to  her,  provided 
thej:   ^jd    not    involve    |ij    too    great  loss 


some  poorer  person  little  able  to  afford  it. 

But  at  any  race  meeting  she  never 
took  a  "straight  tip,"  even  though  "it 
came  out  of  the  horse's  mouth."  Instead, 
she  herself  went  the  round  of  the 
"paddock,"  studying  the  horses,  lifting 
up  one  animal's  feet  and  examining  its 
fetlocks,  utterly  disregarding  another  as'. 
being  unfit  and  "no  use";  then,  retiring, 
to  the  stand,  she  watched  the  "  preliminary 
canter,"  and  risked  a  modest  bet  on  which- 
ever horse  she  fancied  most.  And  it  was- 
surprising  how  often  her  judgment  proved 
reliable  and  correct. 

I  have  often  thought  that  my  friend's 
capable  and  commanding  way  of  doing 
things  arose  largely  from  the  position  in 
which  she  found  herself  as  a  young  girl. 
She  was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  four  or 
five,  only  one  of  whom  was  a  boy.  Her 
father,  moreover,  was  a. wild  kind  of  man, 
endowed  with  "  the  curse  of  the  wandering 
foot."  From  time  to  time  he  wandered 
off  to  the  ends  of  the  world,  leaving  his 
business  and  family  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves until  he  returned;  when,  after  a 
time,  he  disappeared  again,  usually  taking 
with  him  whatever  wealth  his  poor 
patient  wife  might  have  amassed  during 
his  absence,  till  finally  they  lost  sight  of 
him  entirely.  The  wife  was  a  Catholic, 
the  husband  a  Protestant,  and  herein  lay 
the  root  of  the  tragedy  in  the  life  of  my 
friend. 

"  How  is  it,"  I  asked  her  one  day,  greatly 
daring,  "that  you  never  got  married?" 
For  I  had  often  marvelled  how  it  was 
that  a  handsome  woman  of  such  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart  and  spirit  should  have 
been  allowed  to  remain  single. 

"I'll  tell  you,  Nora,"  she  said,  after  a 
little  thought  and  hesitation.  "  I  was  the 
eldest  of  my  family.  My  father,  as  I  told 
you,  was  a  strange,  unreliable  man;  my 
mother  always  feared  that  if  he  did  return 
again  he  might  not  only  break  up  the 
home,  but  also  interfere  with  the  relig- 
ious upbringing  of  the  younger  children. 
When  my  good  mother  died  I  was 
only    eighteen.     On    her    dying    bed    she 
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made  me  promise  to  take  care  of  the 
others,  to  stay  with  them,  never  to  leave 
them  until  they  were  grown  up  and — and 
safe.  At  that  time,  dear,  there  was — some- 
body— some  one  I  cared  a  great  deal  for; 
and  afterward — it  was  too  late!" 

That  was  the  one,  hesitant,  half-reticent 
reference  I  ever  knew  her  to  make  to  the 
only  romance,  the  hidden  tragedy  of  her 
young  life. 

True  to  her  promise,  she  mothered  and 
looked  after  the  children  entrusted  to  her 
care,  working  for  their  happiness  and 
good;  though  losing  thereby  a  woman's 
best  happiness  of  wifehood  and  mother- 
hood which  should  have  been  hers.  She 
gave  the  boy  his  profession,  and  remained 
his  best  friend  and  mentor  up  to  the  end; 
with  a  mother's  love  and  devotion,  she 
nursed  one  delicate  girl  through  a  fragile 
youth  and  a  long  last  illness.  Squal 
devotion  and  tenderness  did  she  give  to 
the  sister  who  married;  and  when  she, 
too,  died,  leaving  five  young  children 
behind  her,  my  friend  became  a  mother 
to  them.  And  withal  she  found  time  to 
hear  daily  Mass,  to  be  gay  and  cheery  of 
heart,  to  bestow  a  hundred  pleasures,  a 
hundred  unheard-of  benefits  and  kind- 
nesses, wise  counsel  and  advice,  open- 
handed  and  unostentatious  charity,  to 
those  who  had  need  of  it. 

She  was  always  an  energetic,  indefati- 
gable worker.  Did  you  call  on  her  at  an 
early  hour  of  the  day,  you  might  never  be 
surprised  to  find  her  plastering  a  wall  or 
papering  a  room,  cementing  a  garden  walk, 
even  putting  in  a  new  grate  or  chimney- 
piece!  I  am  sure  she  would  have  thought 
little  of  slating  a  house,  or  indeed  of  build- 
ing one;  and  she  had  such  a  practical 
genius  for  architecture  that  many  people 
were  glad  to  ask  and  follow  her  advice 
on  such  matters.  Once,  when  in  later 
years  she  began  to  grow  bent,  to  show 
in  her  cheery  face  and  lithe,  debonair 
figure  traces  of  weariness  and  pain,  the 
first  sombre  indications  of  the  sinister 
inward  malady  which  was  SOon  to  put  an 
end   to  her  life,  I    said    to  her;    "I    fear 


you  will  wear  yourself  out  w^orking  so 
hard." — "Better .wear  out  than  rust  out, 
you  know!"  was  her  answer, — an  answer 
indicative  of  the  whole  trend  of  her  life. 

It  was  another  characteristic  of  hers 
that  she  would  never  bother  to  seek 
medical  advice  where  her  own  ailments 
were  concerned.  Did  your  little  finger  only 
ache,  she  carried  you  off,  willy  nilly,  to  a 
doctor  at  once;  but  for  herself,  never. 
And  so  it  was  that  the  deadly  malady 
grew  and  grew;  and  when  at  last  kind 
friends  did  interfere,  with  the  result  that 
an  operation  was  ordered  and  immediately 
took  place,  the  doctors  found  it  was, 
alas!  too  late.  Had  she  come  to  them 
but  a  few  months  earlier!     But   now! 

During  those  last  sad  months,  when 
her  ailment  grew  steadily  worse  and  more 
hopeless,  she  faced  death  daily  with 
cheerful,  unflinching  eyes.  Even  yet, 
there  was  nothing  of  the  invalid  about 
her, — ^nothing  of  '  slipshod  carelessness,  of 
slippered  and  dressing-gowned  ease  or 
untidiness.  Up  to  the  day  before  she  died 
she  was  the  well-groomed,  well-attired 
woman  of  the  world:  neatly  coiffured 
of  head,  dainty  of  dress,  the  while  she 
sat  bolt-upright  in  her  chair,  panting 
for  breath.  Even  on  that  last  day,  the 
first  on  which  she  ever  gave  in,  she  sat 
up  in  bed,  breathless  and  inarticulate, 
writing,  with  resolute  if  trembling  hand, 
the  letter  or  the  signature  to  the  document 
that  was  to  give  this  one  security  of 
tenancy,  that  one  the  last  fond  message 
of  farewell,  that  must  be  their  one  poor 
consolation  on  to-morrow  when  they  heard 
that  she  was  gone.  Truly  this  dear,  good 
dying  woman  worked  many  miracles  of 
loving,  heroic,  pathetic  effort  and  achieve- 
ment on  that  last  weary  day  of  her  life. 

She  is  gone;  and,  since  she  suffered 
much,  and  must  have  suffered  infinitely 
more  had  she  lived,  one  dare  not  regret 
that  she  is  at  rest.  But  the  world  seems 
a  sadder,  more  lonely,  less  comforting 
place  since  she  left  it;  and  deep  in  our 
hearts  we  know  that  "  we  shall  not  look 
upon  her  like  again.*' 
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Saint  Fannan  and  the  Prisoner.* 

BY    JOHN    HANNON. 

^  LD  Mary  C.  came  into  the  kitchen 
for  a  brief  chat  at  a  moment 
when  one  of  the  household  was 
making  a  cake.  A  few  currants  had  fallen 
to  the  floor,  and  the  old  woman,  before 
seating  herself,  very  tidily  picked  them 
up  and  dropped  them   on  the  fire. 

"Yeh!  yeh!"  she  said,  with  a  smile, 
"  I  do  be  often  thinkin'  of  Saint  Fannan's 
stone,  that's  near  Saint  Fannan's  Well  at 
home  in  Ireland,  when  I  have  currants 
in  my  hand.  The  stone  is  the  size  of  a 
millstone,  an'  it  has  a  hole  in  the  middle 
of  it,  like  wan  too;  but  the  shape  is  just 
the  shape  o'  wan  o'  thim  little  dhried 
currants  there — round  an'  flattened  out 
an'  wrinkled  all  over,  an'  black  in  the 
color  as  well.  'Tis  on  the  slant  goin' 
down  to  the  well,  an'  a  fair  ways  from 
it;  but  there's  always  water  round  itself, 
an'  people  think  this  water— the  water 
by  Saint  Fannan's  stone  —  is  good  for 
warts  on  the  face  an'  hands.  My  hus- 
band— God  rest  his  soul! — -had  a  wart 
that  grew  the  size  of  a  cherry  the  year 
he  wint  back  to  Ireland, — that  was  the 
year  o'  the  Zuloo  War  [1879].  He  wint  to 
Saint  Fannan's  stone,  an'  bathed  the  wart 
with  the  water;  an'  I  suppose  rubbed  it 
against  the  stone,  for  I  seen  it  bled  a 
little  whin  he  come  back.  But,  howsomever 
it  was,  the  wart  was  no  betther  in  the 
mornin' ;  so  he  wint  to  a  docthor,  an'  the 
docthor  cut  it  out.  Mebbe  poor  Tom  didn't 
have  faith  enough. 

"  Before  the  times  o'  persecution  in 
Ireland,    they    tell    me.     Saint    Fannan's 

*  This  is  a  s^enuine  Munster  folktale,  which 
has  not  been  hitherto  printed,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  and  belief.  Unlike  two  others 
from  the  same  source  which  have  appeared  in 
the  pages  of  The  Ave  Mari.^,  it  can  hardly 
be  considered  a  first-rate  example  of  its  class; 
but  its  publication  may  not  only  interest 
readers  to  whom  Irish  folklore  is  an  unopened 
book,  but  set  some  luckier  collector  in  tj^ium- 
phant   quest  of  a  better  version. — J.  H, 


stone  usen't  to  be  where  it  is  now  at  all, 
at  all, — lyin'  flat  on  the  slantin'  ground 
goin'  down  to  the  well.  It  used  to  be 
lyin'  in  the  middle  of  a  big  field  over  a 
mile  away.  But  whin  the  times  o'  per- 
secution came  on,  there  was  a  battle 
fought  in  the  big  field,  an'  the  Irish  were 
bate.  It  was  Saint  Fannan's  Day;  an' 
wan  young  man  that  was  taken  prisoner 
o'  the  Irish  had  great  devotion  to  Saint 
Fannan,  and  used  often  and  often,  whin 
he  had  the  chance,  to  be  makin'  rounds 
o'  the  Rosary  at  his  well.  Be  sure  he 
prayed  hard  to  Saint  Fannan  in  his  hour 
o'  throuble,  for  he  was  sintinced  to  be 
hanged  first  thing  in  the  mornin'.  It 
was  dark  whin  he  was  tuk  pris'ner,  an' 
the  inimy  tied  him  hand  and  foot,  an' 
chained  him  wid  a  chain  to  the  big  stone. 
I  suppose  'twas  aisy,  wid  the  hole  in  the 
middle   of  it. 

"  Thin  the  sojers  lit  fires  an'  started 
cookin'  meat  for  their  supper.  Saint 
Fannan's  Day  fell  on  a  fast  day  that 
year,  but  sure  'twas  no  matter  to  thim. 
Anyways,  whether  out  o'  kindness  or  to 
timpt  the  young  man,  wan  o'  the  sojers 
brought  him  some  hot  meat  from  the  fire. 

"  'Twas  starved  with  the  hunger  he  was, 
after  fightin'  all  day  widout  a  bit  bethune 
his  lips:  but  he  remembered  the  day  he 
had,  an'  wouldn't  touch  the  hot  meat. 
'You'll  be  hanged  in  the  mornin',  so  you 
might  as  well  ate  it,'  says  the  sojer,  says 
he. — 'I'll  be  hanged  in  the  mornin',  so 
I  might  as  well  go  widout  it.'  says  the 
young  man,  says  he. 

"  No  more  words,  my  dear,  but  off  with 
the  sojer,  lavin'  the  hot  meat  beside  the 
young  man  though,  in  case  he'd  change 
his  mind.  Not  he,  for  all  the  hunger,  an' 
the  good  smell  o'  the  meat.  He  said  some 
prayers  for  himself  against  the  morrow's 
morn,  an'  afther  a  while  dozed  off  to  sleep. 

"  While  he  slep',  he  dhreamt  that  a 
man  with  a  kind  face,  an'  ridin'  a  white 
horse,  came  up  to  where  he  was,  an'  got 
out  o'  the  saddle  an'  untied  him  from 
the  ropes  an'  the  chain.  An'  he  woke  up, 
an'  found  himself,  not  down  by  the  side 
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o'  the  big  black  stone,  but  safe  an'  sound 
in  bed,  an'  in  his  own  house,  miles  an' 
miles  away  in  the  mountains.  Be  sure 
he  thanked  God  an'  Saint  Fannan  for 
his  deliverance  from  death,  an'  the  people 
near  about  too;  above  all,  whin  they 
heard  that  the  mornin'  the  young  man 
was  goin'  to  be  hanged  the  black  stone 
was  found  where  it  is  this  day,  on  the 
slant  goin'  down  to  the  holy  well,  an'  no 
sign  of  it  in  the  big  field  at  all,  at  all. 
The  inimy  found  out  where  it  had  gone, 
in  time;  an'  for  fear  o'  the  Irish  people 
havin'  a  sign  o'  the  merricle,  1  suppose, 
they  had  the  stone  dhragged  all  t'le 
ways  back  to  the  big  field  where  it  lay 
before.  But,  wisha,  the  next  mornin'  it 
was  back  at  Saint  Fannan's  Well  again. 
So  they  let  it  alone;  an'  there  it  lies  to 
this  day,  an'  many's  the  time  I've  seen 
it.  'Tis  just  the  shape  an'  color  of  a 
currant,  as  I've  towlt  ye,  but  wid  a  hole 
in  the  middle  like  a  millstone,  an' 
about  the  size  o'  wan."' 


Religion  and  Science. 

AN    IMPORTANT    SERVICE. 

IN  the  latest  edition  of  a  popular  text- 
book issued  by  the  Rationalistic  Press 
Association,  the  sweeping  assertion  is 
made  that  "  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  any  scientist  or  philosopher  really 
holds  the  doctrine  of  a  personal  God, 
etc.";  and  in  a  recent  article  contributed 
to  the  Literary  Guide  and  Rationalistic 
Review,  Mr.  Joseph  McCabe  (an  apostate 
priest)  declares  that  "  beyond  all  question 
the  higher  culture  of  America  is  Ration- 
alistic (with  a  capital  R),  from  New  York 
to  California."  The  constant  repetition 
by  rationalists,  freethinkers,  agnostics, 
etc.,  of  statements  like  these  has  influ- 
enced Mr.  Arthur  H.  Tabrum  to  publish, 
through  Messrs.  Hunter  &  Longhurst  of 
London,  a  little  book  dealing  with  the 
"  Religious  Beliefs  of  Scientists " ;  it  in- 
cludes one  hundred  hitherto  unpublished 


letters  on  science  and  religion  from  eminent 
scientific  men;  these  are  appropriately 
introduced  by  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Drawbridge, 
M.  A.,  author  of  "Is  Religion  Under- 
mined?" etc.,  and  chairman  of  the  North 
London  Christian  Evidence  League. 

To  prove  by  the  declarations  of  scien- 
tists themselves  that  Religion  and  Science 
are  not  diametrically  antagonistic  to  each 
other,  and  that  scientific  men  are  not 
necessarily  irreligious  or  anti-Christian, 
is  the  object  of  Mr.  Ta'orum's  book.  He 
shows  that  there  is  no  real  opposition 
between  Religion  and  Science, — that  by 
a  galaxy  of  scientists  this  statement  is 
regarded  as  the  very  reverse  of  true;  and 
that,  instead  of  being  agnostic,  irreligious, 
anti-Christian,  and  atheistic,  the  vast 
majority  of  scientific  men  are  eminently 
religious,  and  in  many  cases  conspicuous 
for  their  earnest  Christian  faith, — men  like 
Volta,  Ampere,  Pasteur,  Secchi,  Mendel, 
Rontgen,  Perry,  Windle,  Britten,  Burke, 
Crommelin  (all  Catholics),  Faraday,  Kel- 
vin, Maxwell,  Newcomb,  Henry,  Stokes, 
Le  Conte,  Max-Miiller,  Lyell,  Herschel, 
and  so  forth. 

Two  direct  questions  were  asked  of 
and  answered  by  the  distinguished  men 
whose  letters  are  published  in  the  volume 
under  consideration :  "  i .  Is  there  any  real 
conflict  between  the  facts  of  science  and 
the  fundamentals  of  Christianity?  2.  Has 
it  been  your  experience  to  find  men  of 
science  irreligious  and  anti-Christian?" 
In  almost  every  case,  the  replies  to  both 
questions  are  frankly  and  emphatically 
in  the  negative.  Let  us  quote  a  few  of 
many  striking  passages  which  we  have 
noted  in  these  letters, — none  of  which,  we 
are  assured,  has  been  edited. 

"There  are  innumerable  mysteries  in 
nature,"  writes  Sir  Robert  Ball,  the  famous 
astronomer,  "  which  can  never  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  operations  with  which 
Science  makes  us  familiar,  but  which 
demand  the  intervention  of  some  Higher 
Power  than  anything  man's  intellect  can 
comprehend."  Prof.  Thomson,  an  eminent 
scientific  writer,  says:    "My  own  conyic-. 
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tion  is  that  the  so-called  opposition 
between  Science  and  Religion  is  wholly 
due  to  confusion  of  thought.'*  Dr.  Cavers, 
professor  of  biology  at  Hartley  University 
CoUegCj  answers  (in  part) :  "  As  to  the 
alleged  'conflict'  between  Science  and 
Religion,  I  believe  you  will  generally  find 
that  the  Science  which  is  pressed  into 
service  by  agnostics  and  atheists  is  many, 
many  years  behind  the  times,  and  that 
these  writers  and  lecturers  have  only  a 
second-hand  smattering  of  the  biology  of 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  Science  forges 
ahead  pretty  rapidly  nowadays;  and  in 
regard  to  evolution,  for  example,  many 
of  Darwin's  theories  have  fallen  to  the 
ground.  .  .  .  The  man  who  ventures  to 
dogmatize  on  such  subjects  can  not  be, 
and  is  not,  taken  seriously  in  the  world 
of  scientific  experts;  while  those  who  take 
upon  themselves  to  deny  the  existence 
of  an  intelligent  First  Cause  (or  to  negative 
any  of  the  other  teachings  of  Christianity) 
can  not  possibly  claim  that  they  do  so  in 
the  name  of  Science." 

Mr.  J.  Butler  Burke,  the  distinguished 
author  and  lecturer,  has  this  to  say  in 
response  to  the  inquiries:  "The  subject 
of  religion  is  a  deep  and  solemn  one;  and 
Science,  such  as  we  know  it,  particularly 
in  its  relation  to  the  problems  of  life  and 
mind,  is  still  in  its  infancy;  so  that  I  am 
sure  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  say  that 
such  contradictions  as  may  be  found 
between  the  truths  of  Revelation  as  we 
understand,  or  misunderstand,  them  and 
those  of  Science  as  we  know  them,  may, 
after  all,  be  found  to  be  merely  apparent 
and  not  real  anomalies."  Mr.  Henry  Mack- 
i  intosh,  professor  of  comparative  anatomy 
.      in     Dublin     University,     remarks:     "The 

ISO-called  conflicts  are,  as  you  quite  rightly 
say,  antagonisms  between  the  theories  of 
the  theologists  who  do  not  know  Science, 
and  men  of  Science  who  do  not  know 
Religion."  Dr.  Augustus  Waller,  one  of 
the  ablest  living  physiologists,  writes:  "I 
certainly  agree  in  your  conclusion  that 
between  'the  established  facts  of  Science 
and  the  fundamental  teachings  of  Chris- 


tianity* there  is  no  real  antagonism.  I 
also  agree  that  eminent  men  of  Science 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  irreligious  or  anti- 
Christian.  Most  men  of  Science  realize 
the  limited  scope  of  positive  Science,  and 
recognize  that  the  final  problems  of  the 
universe   are   beyond   its   reach." 

"  What  more  cogent  evidence  of  Chris- 
tianity can  you  have  than  its  existence?" 
asks  Sir  Edward  Bradbrook,  president  of 
several  learned  societies.  "  It  stands  to-day 
as  the  religion  which,  in  most  civilized 
countries,  represents  that  which  has  been 
found  by  the  operation  of  natural  laws  to  be 
best  suited  for  the  present  circumstances 
of  mankind.  You  are  a  Christian  because 
you  can  not  help  it.  Turn  Mohammedan 
to-morrow — will  you  stop  the  spread  of 
Christianity?  Your  individual  renuncia- 
tion of  Christianity  will  be  but  a  ripple  on 
the  wave.  Civilized  mankind  holds  to 
Christianity,  and  can  not  but  do  so  till 
it  can  find  something  better.  This,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  a  stronger  evidence  of 
Christianity  than  any  of  the  loose-jointed 
arguments  I  find  in  evidential  literature." 
Concluding  a  remarkably  interesting  letter. 
Prof.  William  Sollas,  one  of  the  greatest 
geologists  of  our  time,  writes:  "The 
attacks  on  faith  to  which  you  allude  seem 
to  me  behind  the  time;  they  are  a  product 
of  the  Victorian  era,  when  the  rapid  growth 
of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  mechan- 
ical universe  completely  outdistanced  the 
progress  in  religion  and  philosophy. 
Already  I  fancy  signs  are  to  be  discovered 
of  a  quickening  impulse  on  these  subjects, 
which  may  restore  to  the  present  century 
the  hope  that  perhaps  seemed  wavering 
in  the  last."  Finally  —  as  our  space  is 
exhausted, — Sir  William  Preece,  the  well- 
known  electrician,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  makes  this  declaration :  "  I  have 
never  come  across  a  single  fact  in  Science 
that  is  opposed  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Christian  religion," 

Haeckel,  Tyndall,  Darwin,  Huxley,  etc., 
have  all  been  stranded  by  the  tide  of 
opinion  which  is  now  flowing  in  another 
direction.      Huxley    was    practically    the 
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last  of  the  prominent  scientists  whose 
teaching  was  antagonistic  to  Christianity. 
It  is  nonsense  to  talk  about  the  conflict 
between  Science  and  Religion.  There  can 
be  no  such  antagonism,  because  the  one 
deals  with  fact,  which  is  temporal;  the 
other,  with  truth,  which  is  eternal.  It 
is  false  to  assert  that  the  leading  men 
of  Science  are  all  anti-Christian  and 
irreligious.  On  the  contrary,  very  many 
of  them  are  conspicuous  both  for  their 
moral  character  and  simple  devotion  to 
Christianity. 


A  Dream  Interpreted. 


THE  Parisian  small  boy  is  proverbially 
precocious,  so  that  the  following 
instance  of  shrewdness  on  the  part  of  a 
gamin  not  yet  in  his  teens  is  really  less 
incredible  than  it  may  appear. 

Denis  Caucher,  an  artisan  of  the  French 
capital,  related  to  his  wife,  one  morning 
at  breakfast,  a  dream  he  had  had  during 
the  night, — a  strange  dream  that  rather 
disquieted  him.  He  had  seen  four  rats 
approaching  him.  The  first  was  big  and 
fat^  the  second  and  third  were  very  lean, 
and  the  fourth  was  blind.  Madame  Caucher 
was  as  helpless  as  her  husband  in  dis- 
cerning the  significance  of  the  dream, 
though  she  remarked  that  it  sounded 
something  like  the  dream  of  Pharaoh  in 
the   Bible. 

In  the  meantime  the  Joseph  who  was  to 
prove  the  interpreter  for  this  latter-day 
Pharaoh  —  Jean-Baptiste  Caucher,  aged 
eleven  —  had  been  listening  attentively, 
and  suddenly  surprised  his  parents  by 
exclaiming : 

"  I  know  what  the  dream  means !  The 
big,  fat  rat  is  M.  Dumont,  the  saloon- 
keeper down  there  on  the  corner,  to 
whom  you  give  so  much  money;  the  two 
lean  rats  mean  mother  and  me;  and 
the  blind  rat — that's  you,  father." 

And  the  more  Denis  reflected  on  this 
interpretation,  the  firmer  became  his 
conviction  that  it  was  the  true  one. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

Whether  or  not  the  Council  of  the 
Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology  in  England 
allows  itself  to  be  at  all  influenced  by  the 
findings  and  decisions  of  our  own  Biblical 
Commission  at  Rome  we  do  not  know; 
although,  if  it  does,  such  action  would  not 
be  a  solitary  instance  of  that  imitation 
which  is  the  sincerest  flattery.  In  any 
case,  at  a  recent  conference  of  Anglican 
churchmen,  a  reverend  member  of  the 
Council  mentioned  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Testimony  of  Ancient  Tablets  to 
the  Credibility  of  Old-Testament  Script- 
ures." He  held  that  the  recent  discoveries 
of  tablets  in  Babylonia  confirmed  in  a 
remarkable  way  the  historical  accuracy 
of  Biblical  records.  The  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury (Dr.  Wace)  said  that  the  discoveries 
referred  to  went  to  show  that  the  records, 
even  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis, 
were  directly  historical  records.  They 
were  not  merely  a  loose  collection  of  his- 
torical facts  scraped  together,  but  they 
were  written  by  inspired  hands,  which 
grouped  in  their  proper  order  such  events 
as  were  necessary  to  be  known  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  divine  purpose. 

Coming  so  soon  after  the  Papal  decree 
declaring  that  the  Mosaic  narrative  of 
events  chronicled  in  the  Book  of  Genesis 
are  to  be  accepted  as  recording  historical 
facts,  this  Anglican  pronouncement  is 
at  least  interesting;  and,  as  a  word  in 
favor  of  the  Book  that  is  being  sadly 
shorn  of  its  honor  in  many  non-Catholic 
circles,  the  pronouncement  is  gratifying 
as  well. 


Speaking  recently  at  St.  Anselme, 
P.  Q.,  on  the  lay  apostolate,  Bishop  Roy 
remarked:  "The  union  between  clergy 
and  laity  must  henceforth  be  closer  and 
more  intimate,  since  lay  co-operation  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Faith.  .  .  .  We  have  reached  a 
critical  epoch  in  our  history.  God  no 
longer,   as  of  old,  leads  us  by   the  hand. 
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Our  enemies  are  many.  They  make  use 
of  every  means  to  combat  us.  They  go 
so  far  as  to  wish  to  close  CathoHc  mouths 
and  bid  us  keep  silence.  ...  Be  on  your 
guard!    The   genuine  lay  apostolate  does 

I  not  consist  only  in  being  a  good  Christian, 
in  going  to  confession  and  Communion 
frequently:  these  are  not  patent  signs  of 
the  Catholic  apostolate.  As  there  are 
heavy  eaters  who  are  likewise  notably 
indolent,  so  there  are  persons  who  go  to 
Communion  often  and  yet  will  not  make 

^the  least  sacrifice  for  the  Catholic  Faith. 
To  feed  and  nourish  one's  faith  is  nec- 
essary, but  it  is  not  everything:  that 
faith  must  also  be  lived." 

Wise  words  these,  and  applicable  to 
many  thousands  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  prelate's  voice.  The  Church  Militant 
in  all  lands  needs,  in  our  day  especially, 
militant  members,  —  Catholics  who  are 
•  ready  to  serve  as  good  soldiers  in  the  ranks 
of  faith  against  infidelity,  of  Catholic 
organization  against  irreligion,  of  spir- 
itual activity  against  worldly  ease  and 
sensuality. 

A  short  time  ago  some  newspapers  of 
this  country  gave  publicity  to  a  tale  of 
"intolerance  and  superstition"  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholic  people  of  Bisaccia, 
Italy,  in  driving  forth  certain  emissaries 
of  the  Baptist  sect  residing  in  that  town. 
The  episode  has  served  the  newspaper 
purpose,  and  is,  therefore,  now  ancient 
history;  however,  as  it  is  sure  to  be 
embalmed  in  Protestant  Sunday-school 
books,  the  facts  had  better  be  put  on 
record.  The  persistence  of  the  mission- 
aries in  odious  methods  and  gratuitous 
insults  finally  exhausted  the  forbearance 
of  the  peasants,  and  in  righteous  indigna- 
tion they  drove  the  domines  away,  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  Mormon  evange- 
lists are  sometimes  escorted  from  villages 
in  the  United  States.  No  brother  was 
burned  at  the  stake  or  seriously  injured, 
though  stones  are  said  to  have  been  freely 
used  to  speed  the  parting  guests.  By 
order  of  the  Italian  Government,  and  with 


a  contingent  of  the  military  as  protectors, 
they  have  since  re-established  themselves 
in  Bisaccia,  but  their  prospects  of  "con- 
verting" the  town  are  not  brightened. 
Their  little  experience  has  taught  them 
that  forbearance  may  sometimes  cease  to 
be  a  virtue;  furthermore,  that  Italians, 
of    all  people,  are  not  to  be  proselytized 

by  violence. 

» » 

The  testing  of  a  new  fire-extinguisher, 
the  invention  of  a  French  cleric,  the  Abbe 
Daney,  at  Bordeaux  the  other  day,  was 
made  the  occasion  of  a  rather  notable 
demonstration.  As  many  as  ten  thousand 
persons  were  present  at  the  test.  .  The 
Archbishop's  secretary,  three  hundred 
other  ecclesiastics,  scores  of  mayors  of 
towns  in  Southwest  France,  and  a  large 
number  of  forest  proprietors,  formed  part 
of  the  crowd,  as  of  course  did  Bordeaux's 
whole  fire  department.  A  great  cone-like 
pile  of  wood  forty  feet  high  was  partly 
saturated  with  oil,  partly  covered  with 
tar,  and  then  set  on  fire.  The  flames  rose 
to  the  height  of  a  hundred  feet,  but  the 
Abbe's  invention  completely  extinguished  , 
them  in  two  minutes.  Another  fire  was 
successfully  put  out  in  three  seconds. 
The  officers  of  the  fire  department  and 
other  specialists  pronounce  the  test  to 
have  been  marvellous  and  quite  conclu- 
sive, and  add-  that  Abbe  Daney  has  revolu- 
tionized the  methods  of  fire-fighting. 


Though  gratifying,  it  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising to  find  the  following  outspoken 
denunciation  of  Socialism  in  the  Chicago 
Inter  Oceari.  We  have  learned  to  expect 
sound  sense  and  plain  speech  from  Mr. 
Hinman,  whose  editorial  page  is  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  readable  of  the  many 
that  we  scan.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  to 
see  influential  secular  journals  publishing 
articles  like  this: 

The  imbecility  of  trying  to  mix  Christianity 
and  Socialism  is  clear  enough  to  the  editor  of 
the  Living  Church.  And  yet  he  does  not  go  far 
enough,  and  prefers  to  pass  over  the  fact  that 
lies  behind  and  gives  form  to  all  the  other  facts. 
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This  is  that  Socialism  —  the  Socialism  that 
works  and  the  only  kind  that  counts  to-day  — 
Marxian  Socialism  —  is  not  only  non-Christian 
but  anti-Christian  in  its  underlying  theory  and 
in  its  fundamental  principles.  It  cares  nothing 
for  Jesus  of  Nazareth  except  as  certain  of  His 
sayings  may  be  used  as  weapons  against  "Prop- 
erty." When  it  is  spoken  to  of  God,  it  asks: 
"Where  is  He?  Speak  of  something  that 
interests  living  men  in  this  world."  About 
another  world  and  the  life  to  come  Socialism 
cares  nothing  and  wishes  to  know  nothing. 
Socialism  is,  in  fact,  with  all  its  altruistic 
professions,  the  grossest  materialism.  Its  chief 
merit  in  its  own  eyes  is  that  it  is  strictly  of 
the  earth,  earthy.  Therefore  when  any  Chris- 
tian church  or  its  pastor  attempts,  by  mixing 
Socialism  with  Christianity,  to  reconcile  Social- 
ists to  the  Church,  the  only  result  is  to  stultify 
the  preacher's  Christian  professions  by  making 
the  church  an  arena  for  anti-Christian  propa- 
ganda. And  in  the  end  the  Socialists  have  only 
increased  contempt  for  the  preacher  who  is  so 
used  and  for  his  Christian  faith. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Socialists  them- 
selves admire  and  applaud  such  illumi- 
nating treatment  of  the  whole  question  as 
is  found  in  Leo  XIII. 's  Encyclical,  Rerum 
Novarum  (1891),  a  document  of  which 
the  chief  organ  of  German  Socialism,  the 
«  Vorwdrts,  said :  "  In  virtue  of  his  office 
and  in  the  fulness  of  his  power,  the  Pope 
has  surpassed  the  princes  and  govern- 
ments of  all  civilized  States,  and  has 
solved  the  Social  Question." 


Many  good  stories  are  scattered  about 
the  new  Life  of  Cardinal  Vaughan.  Some 
of  his  experiences  as  a  collector  may  serve 
as  a  specimen: 

The  last  day  of  May  I  was  minus  700  dollars 
[to  found  a  "bourse"  in  honor  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  for  his  missionary  college],  and  knew 
not  where  to  turn  for  it.  I  could  not  beg  from 
the  poor,  and  the  Bishop  tolerated  begging  from 
only  the  richer  Catholics  of  the  city.  A  man 
met  me  as  I  knew  not  which  way  to  go,  and  ^ave 
me  200  dollars,  saying  he  wished  to  become  a 
special  benefactor.  In  the  evening  I  was  minus 
400  dollars.  I  went  into  Mr.  Donohoe's  bank 
to  sit  down.  I  told  him  my  case:  he  had  no 
sympathy  for  the  work,  and  had  given  250 
dollars  to  please  his  wife.  He  said  he  would 
lend  me  400  dollars.  "But  I  can't  lend  them 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin,"  said  I,  smiling.  I  told 
him  I  had  not  come  with  the  intention  of  begging 


of  him, — he  had  given  generously  already. 
Finally  I  asked:  "What  interest  do  you 
require?" — "  Nevej  mind  that,"  he  answered.-— 
"When  do  you  want  the  principal  back?"  — 
"Never  mind  that,  either,"  said  he.  And  so 
that  night  Our  Lady  had  her  bourse  completed. 

*  * 
I  went  up  and  down  the  country  [Chili], 
jireaching  in  the  churches,  begging  alms  of  the 
faithful  from  door  to  door.  One  day,  as  I  was 
walking  along  the  street,  a  man  came  up  to  me 
and  said  in  Spanish:  "Are  you  the  person  who 
is  begging  for  the  establishment  of  a  Missionary 
College  in  London?" — "Yes,  I  am,"  I  replied.— 
"Then,"  he  continued,  "take  this  hundred 
dollars.'' — -"Who  are  you,"  said  I,  "that  I  may 
put  your  name  down  in  my  book?" — "I  am 
nobody,"  he  replied;  and  away  he  went  and  1 
saw  him  no  more.  Another  day  I  was  begging 
from  house  to  house,  and  I  entered  the  home 
of  a  poor  washerwoman.  She  gave  me  the 
coppers  that  were  standing  by  her  soapsuds. 
The  next  house  I  went  into  was  that  of  a  rich 
man.  I  asked  him  for  alms,  and  he  put  his 
name  down  for  .^1000. 


When  the  wise  and  witty  editor  of  the 
Bombay  Examiner  desires  to  indulge  a 
vein  lighter  than  some  formalists  might 
consider  congruous  to  his  sacerdotal  char- 
acter, he  is  apt  to  father  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  humor  on  the  Oflfice  Boy, 
or  another  convenient  habitue  of  the 
editor's  sanctum,  the  Philistine.  The 
latter  it  is  who  is  supposed  to  discourse 
as  follows  on  an  ever-timely  subject: 

There  are  five  things  which  I  consider  already 
to  be  steadily-growing  pests.  They  are  as 
follows:  centenaries,  jubilees,  memorials,  statues, 
and  telegrams  of  congratulation  or  condoleiice. 
In  due  time  and  .season  they  are  all  excellent 
things.  True,  there  is  no  special  significance  in 
the  fact  that  Julius  Caesar  was  born  exactly 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  not  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  But  ever  since 
Pythagoras  there  has  been  a  mysterious  charm 
and  uneanny  influence  in  numbers;  and  so 
there  would  be  no  cause  for  surprise  if  exactly 
at  the  term  of  two  thousand  years  all  the 
surviving  relations  of  Julius  Caesar  should  feel 
themselves  stirred  up  to  organize  a  family  cele- 
bration. But  several  other  things  have  happened 
in  history  besides  the  birth  of  Julius  Csesar; 
and  there  can  be  several  round  intervals  of  time 
between  each  of  those  events  and  now.  If  you 
take  any  day  in  any  year,  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that  something  or  other  happened  just  twenty- 
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five  years  before,  and  fifty  years  before,  and  a 
hundred  years  before;  and  then  you  can  multiply 
the  hundreds  ad  libitum  till  you  get  back  to 
Adam's  time,  whenever  that  may  be.  Therefore 
every  moment  in  time  is  the  silver  jubilee  of 
something,  and  the  golden  jubilee  of  something 
else,  and  the  diamond  jubilee  of  something 
else,  and  the  radium  jubilee  of  something  else, 
and  the  centenary  of  something  else,  and  the 
bicentenary  or  tercentenary,  and  so  on,  of  some- 
thing else.  It  is  merely  a  question  how  many 
jubilees  and  centenaries  we  care  to  take  up; 
for  there  is  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  of  them. 
Now,  of  late  years  there  has  been  such  a  plague 
of  jubilees  and  centenaries  of  every  conceivable 
thing  that  it  threatens  to   become  endemic. 

Apropos  of  which  we  have  merely  to 
remark  that,  with  the  mercury  at  92°  in 
the  shade,  we  prefer  reading  the  fore- 
going than  to  discuss  the  philosophy  and 
the  utility  of  multiplied  celebrations. 


The  spiritual  favors  recently  granted 
by  the  Holy  Father,  at  the  request  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Cincinnati,  to  the  Catholic 
deaf-mutes  of  this  country  and  their 
benefactors,  should  do  much  to  increase 
interest  in  an  apostolate  that  has  been 
sadly  neglected.  According  to  the  Arch- 
bishop's petition,  there  must  be,  in  the 
United  States,  at  least  17,000  deaf-mutes 
of  Catholic  parentage.  "  Nearly  all  are 
losing  the  faith  in  non-Catholic  schools 
and  missions."  The  simple  reason  of  this 
is  that  adequate  provision  for  their  care 
and  instruction  has  not  as  yet  been  made. 
Catholic  charity  is  all-embracing,  and  of 
course  it  is  only  by  oversight  that  this 
class  of  unfortunates  has  hitherto  been 
so  much  neglected. 

The  following  are  the  favors  granted 
to  deaf-mutes,  their  instructors  and  bene- 
factors by  Pope  Pius: 

I.  The  Apostolic  Blessing  to  the 
members,  inmates  and  benefactors  of  the 
"Ephpheta  Mission  for  the  Deaf"  and  of 
the  "Ephpheta  School  for  the  Deaf,"  both 
in  the  city  of  Chicago.  2.  The  same  to 
all  the  members  of  the  association  known 
as  the  Catholic  Deaf-Mute  Conference. 
3.  A  plenary  indulgence  at  the  hour  of 
death  to  all  who  die  within  the  year  during 


which  they  have  worked  for  the  salvation 
of  the  deaf;  also  to  those  who  during  their 
lifetime  have  at  least  for  one  year,  in 
schools  or  missions,  labored  for  the  same 
object.  4.  To  all  the  deaf  who  have  enrolled 
themselves  at  a  Catholic  centre  or  mission 
for  the  deaf,  a  plenary  indulgence  at  the 
hour  of  death,  to  be  gained  by  any  interior 
or  exterior  act  of  faith.  5.  The  eleventh 
Sunday  after  Pentecost,  on  which  is  read 
the  Gospel  of  the  cure  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  is  appointed  as  their  patronal 
feast;  and  on  that  day  the  deaf,  or  any 
of  their  benefactors,  may  gain  a  plenary 
indulgence  by  going  to  confession  and 
receiving  Holy  Communion.  6.  These 
favors  are  extended  also  to  deaf  persons 
who  have  learned  to  speak  or  retain  some 
use  of  their  former  speech.  7.  An  indul- 
gence of  300  days  to  all  who  recite  the 
following  prayer: 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who,  doing  all  things  well, 
hast  made  the  deaf  to  hear  and  the  dumb  to 
speak,  graciously  grant  to  these  Thy  beloved 
children,  patience  and  steadfastness  in  the  Faith; 
so  that  finally,  full  of  merits,  they  may  eternally 
hear  and  speak  the  divine  praises.  Who  livest 
and  reignest  with  God  the  Father  in  unity  of 
the   Holy  Ghost,    world   without  end.     Amen. 


That  portion  of  Gladstone's  career  which 
Lord  Morley's  biography  of  the  great 
Commoner  leaves  practically  untouched — 
his  religious  life — is  laid  fairly  bare  in 
D.  C.  Lathbury's  "  Letters  on  Church  and 
Religion  of  William  Hwart  Gladstone." 
The  two  volumes  will  prove  of  keenest 
interest  to  many  an  admirer  of  England's 
Grand  Old  Man  of  the  nineteenth'century ; 
and,  though  Gladstone  never  became  a 
Catholic,  will  be  read  with  admiration  by 
many  spiritual  subjects  of  Pius  X.  Mr. 
Lathbury  declares  in  his  preface  that  "  Mr. 
Gladstone  always  wrote  out  of  a  full  heart, 
and  the  subject  nearest  his  heart  was 
always  religion.  It  is  to  this  that  he  con- 
stantly returns,  and  returns  with  the 
evident  conviction  that  his  correspondent 
is  as  much  interested  in  it  as  he  is  himself." 
This,  of  itself,  is  no  rp^fS^^fiNite  to  a  man 
who  stood  in  the  i/&y/f!f^yi^<^  age  when 
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so-called  Science  affected  to  scoff  at  all 
that  savored  of  Religion,  and  to  look  upon 
religious  professions  as  symptoms  of  old 
fogyism  or  defective  mentality. 

Noting  that  Gladstone  never  entered 
into  Newman's  mind,  Mr.  Lathbury  says: 

That  it  should  seem  to  any  man  that  what 
he  had  to  determine  for  himself  was  whether 
the  Church  of  England  was  a  church  at  all — 
whether,  in  order  to  be  a  church  in  the  Catholic 
sense,  it  was  not  essential  to  be  in  communion 
with  Rome,— never  rose  with  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
the  dignity  of  an  arguable  point.  This  inability 
had  one  great  advantage:  it  sustained  his  con- 
viction that  the  Church  of  England,  by  devious 
paths  and  with  many  reverses,  would  work  her 
way  to  an  ultimate  victory.  But  it  had  its 
disadvantages  also:  it  was  fatal  to  his  influence 
over  his  two  chief  friends  when  the  eventful 
decision  had  to  be  made.  It  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  forming  any  adequate  or  consistent 
estimate  of  Newman.  It  was  a  permanent 
element  of  weakness  in  his  handling  of  the 
Roman  controversy.  And  it  led  him  at  one 
time  to  distrust  Pusey,  because  he  steadily 
refused  to  take  up  an  anti-Roman  attitude 
which  could   only   have   multiplied   secessions. 

Gladstone's  fame  will  suffer  nothing 
from  the  publication  of  these  letters,  but 
will  rather  be  enhanced  by  the  light  they 
throw  on  a  great  man's  view  of  life's 
greatest  question. 


One  of  the  disadvantages  inseparably 
connected  with  advancing  years  is  the 
certainty  of  seeing  the  witticisms,  capital 
stories,  pungent  epigrams,  striking  rep- 
artees, and,  generally,  the  "good  things" 
that  he  enjoyed  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
periodically  served  up  with  a  present-day 
setting.  The  Christian  Herald  thus 
describes  a  familiar  picture,  the  inspiration 
for  which  was  derived  from  a  story  "  as 
old  as  the  hills": 

One  of  the  most  striking  cartoons  in  recent 
years,  apropos  of  the  attacks  on  the  Bible, 
represents  a  church  member  visiting  his  pastor 
and  laying  down  for  his  inspection  what  seems 
to  be  a  much-mutilated  copy  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  pastor  looks  at  him  in  mild  surprise,  and 
then  takes  up  the  book  and  regards  it  with 
amazement.  "Why,"  he  says,  "there  is  nothing 
here  but  the  covers!" — "Well,"  replies  his 
parishioner,  "that  is  all  you  have  left  of  the 
old    book.     First,   you   began   by   casting   doubt 


on  the  creation,  and  I  tore  that  out;  then  Moses 
was  a  myth,  and  out  went  the  Pentateuch.  You 
told  us  the  books  that  came  next  were  simply 
Jewish  history  and  folklore  and  fable — ^at  least, 
so  you  said, — and  out  they  went  too;  and  so 
on  with  the  Prophecies;  and  when  you  got  to 
the  Gospels,  you  threw  so  much  doubt  on  them 
that  they  went  with  the  rest.  Now,  here's 
nothing  left  but  the  bare  boards,  and  I  just 
want  to  ask  you  what  you  are  going  to  do 
about   them." 

The  appropriateness  of  the  anecdote  to 
present-day  conditions  possibly  atones  for 
its  old  age. 


The  Rev.  Walter  E.  Bentley,  rector  of 
the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  is  reported  to  have  said  on  a  recent 
occasion :  "  We  all  feel  that  Protestantism 
is  on  its  last  legs.  To  use  a  slang  expres- 
sion, we  have  been  sort  of  'jollying'  the 
people  along."  In  other  words,  cajoling 
simple  folk  into  the  delusion  that  Luther 
was  not  a  monster  and  the  Reformation 
not  a  myth.  If  correctly  reported,  what 
a  dishonorable  {declaration  this  is  for  a 
Protestant  minister  to  make!  From 
"Who's  Who  in  America"  we  learn  that 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Bentley  is  the  founder  and 
general  secretary  of  the  Actors'  Church 
Alliance,  and  that  he  used  to  be  an  actor 
himself.  Perhaps  he  would  have  done 
better  to  remain  one.  The  right  place 
for  many  ministers  is  the  stage,  where 
mimicry,  personation  and  make-believe 
are  in  order. 


According  to  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Cohu,  an 
Anglican  rector,  who  has  just  published 
a  little  book  to  inspire  some  wartHth  of 
devotion  into  the  "intelligent  average 
man,"  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
strongly  opposed  to  education  without 
religion.  He  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Cohu  as 
saying:  "Teach  your  children  the  Three 
R's,  and  leave  out  the  great  R  of  religion, 
and  you  will  only  produce  a  fourth  R, 
Rascaldom,  and  get  a  nation  of  clever 
devils."  It  sounds  like  the  Iron  Duke, 
who  once  said  to  a  near  relative,  on  his 
becoming  a  Catholic:  "Be  a  good  one, 
sir!    Stick  to  your  colors!" 


\ 


A  Legend  of  Our  Lady. 

BY    L.   H. 

4^3  NN A  had  read  of  "Our  Lady  of  Snow," 
^^T-'A  title  that  pleased  her  young  heart; 
And,  filled  with   true   zeal,  to  mamma  she  went, 
Her  wonderful  lore   to  impart. 

"O  mamma,  one  day  a  long  time  ago — 
Oh,  no!    I  mean  'twas  the  night, — 

Just  in   the   summer   there  came  a   snow-storm. 
And  the  ground,  though  in  August,  was  white 

"On  only  one  spot  in  the  city  of  Rome. 

And,  my!    it  was  such  a  surprise! 
But,  mamma,' twas  Mary  who  sent  the  pure  flakes 

To  raise  people's  thoughts  to  the  skies. 

"And  they  built  in  her  honor  a  beautiful  church, 
And   they   named  it   'Our  Lady  of  vSnow.' 

And  when  I  grow  up  and  travel  abroad. 
That's  one  of  the  places  I'll  go. 

"But  wasn't  it  lovely   the  children  of  Rome 
Had  such  a  great  jjrivilege  given — 

To  play  in  the  snow  in  the  hot  summer  time, — 
And  snow  that  was  sent  right  from  heaven?  " 


Sandy  Joe. 

BY     MARY    T.    WAGGAMAN. 

IX.— Larchmont. 
^^  RBSENTLY    Mr.    Harper    rejoined 
•^  Father  More  in  the  study. 

"Well,  what  did  you  think  of  the 
window?"  asked  the  priest. 

"Beautiful!"  was  the  answer, — "though 
I  must  confess  that  my  view  of  it  was 
not  a  critical  one.  I  was  too  distracted 
by  the  picture  beneath — that  lovely  little 
child.    Who  and  what  is  she?" 

"  One  of  the  city's  waifs  that  has 
happened  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  good 
washerwoman,    who   brought   her   to    me 


for  conditional  baptism.  What  a  pretty 
little  thing  she  is!" 

"Then  she  does  not  belong  to  the 
people  who  were  with  her?"  asked  the 
gentleman,  with  interest.      *~ 

"No,"  answered  Father  More.  "The 
old  woman  who  claims  her  is,  I  under- 
stand, in  the  hospital  seriously  ill;  and 
good  Mrs.  Bryan  is  caring  for  the  child, 
as  you  see,  most  zealously.  Ah,  the 
beautiful  charity  of  the  poor,  my  friend! 
It  is  like  the  charity  of  the  good  God — 
unstinting,  unquestioning.  But  to  return 
to  the  business  that  brought  you  here 
this  morning.  What  would  you  prefer 
to  make  of  Larchmont?" 

"I — I  really  had  not  thought,"  replied 
Mr.  Harper.  "But  your  little  waif  of  this 
morning  suggests  a  purpose  to  me, — some 
sort  of  a  home  for  friendless  little  ones, 
where  they  can  have  fresh  air  and  freedom 
and  childhood's  natural  joys,  —  little 
children  who  need  tenderness  and  care 
and  mother-love;  not  an  asylum  or  a 
school  or   a  hospital,  but  a  home." 

"1  understand,"  said  Father  More.  "It 
would   be   a   great  and   blessed   charity." 

"Then  we'll  start  things  at  once,"  said 
Mr.  Harper.  "  I  will  go  out  to  Larchmont 
this  afternoon  and  see  about  clearing  the 
ground.  It  has  not  been  touched  since — 
since — "  The  speaker's  voice  broke,  and 
then  he  added  with  sudden  passion: 
"My  God,  Father,  when  I  think  of  what 
those    ashes   hold!" 

"I  know, — I  know,"  said  Father  More, 
sympathetically.  "  My  dear  friend,  it  will 
be  too  hard — too  painful  for  you.  Let 
me  go  in  your  place." 

"If  you  could, — if  you  would,  Father!" 
was  the  relieved  reply.  "  I  am  weak, 
cowardly  perhaps;  but  it  would  spare 
me  pain  beyond  words." 

"You  can  trust  me,"  said  the  priest, 
simply.      "  I    will    keep    the    place    '  holy 
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ground,'  as  you  wish.  I  will  go  out  there, 
if  possible,  at  once,  and  take  possession. 
That  will  keep  off  all  intruders." 

And  so  it  happened  that  about  four 
o'clock  that  afternoon  Father  More  was 
making  his  way  from  the  little  wayside 
station  of  Clifton,  along  a  white  snowy 
road  that,  shadowed  by  arching  pines, 
led  up  to  the  range  of  hills  where,  ten 
years  ago,  Philip  Harper's  wealth  had 
made  an  earthly  paradise  for  his  beautiful 
bride.  The  house  itself  had  been  a  modest 
rustic  cottage,  beautiful  in  its  simplicity; 
but  around  it  had  stretched  lawns  and 
gardens  and  groves  rich  with  almost 
tropic  beauty  and  bloom;  while,  sweeping 
pure  and  fresh  through  all,  came  the 
breath  from  the  sea  that  laved  the  white- 
beached  shore  not  half  a  mile  away. 

Father  More  kept  on  his  way,  past  a 
dozen  or  more  "Queen  Ann"  cottages 
that,  in  all  the  glory  of  new  paint  and 
porticos,  stood  out  at  intervals  along  the 
road.  Then  all  signs  of  life  suddenly 
ended;  the  road  grew  rougher  and  wilder 
until  it  terminated  at  a  stone  wall  .that, 
•'^broken  only  by  an  iron  gateway  guarded 
by  a  rustic  lodge,  stretched  away  on  either 
side   into   forbidding   distance. 

"You  can't  get  in,  Mr.,"  piped  a  shrill 
voice,  as  Father  More  struggled  with  the 
rusty  bolt  and  bars;  and  a  small  boy 
peered  up  from  the  thicket  where  he 
had  been  setting  traps  for  the  snowbirds. 
"You  can't  get  in  unless  you  shinny 
over   the  wall." 

"  I'm  afraid  my  shinnying  days  are  over," 
laughed  the  priest,  good-humoredly. 

"Old  Jeff  has  got  a  key,"  continued 
Father  More's  informer;  "but  he  won't 
give  it  to  nobody." 

"Well,  I  must  have  it,"  said  Father 
More,  decidedly.  "  I  come  from  Mr. 
Harper.  Who  and  where  is  old  Jeff?  I'll 
give  you  a  quarter  to  take  me  to  him." 

"Come  on,  then,"  said  the  boy,  willingly. 
"  'Tain't  far,  but  he  won't  give  it  to  no 
one, — I  bet  you  that!" 

He  led  on  through  the  underbrush  that 
had  grown  into  a  thicket  about  the  wall, 


until  he  struck  another  path  that  wound 
about  the  hillside  to  a  little  clearing, 
where  a  low-roofed  cabin  stood  behind 
a  snow- wreathed  fence. 

A  grizzled  old  Negro  shuffled  to  the 
door  at  Father  More's  summons,  and 
listened  doubtfully  to  his  demands. 

"You  say  you's  a  pahson,  sah?"  he 
asked,  blinking  up  curiously  at  his  visitor. 

"  No :    a  priest — the  priest  who  married 

Mr.    and   Mrs.    Harper,   and   their  special 

friend.     I  am  here  at  his  request  to  see 

•Larchmont;     so    give    me    the    key,    my 

good  man." 

"Yes,  sah, — yes,  pahson, — yes,"  an- 
swered old  Jefif.  "  I  can't,  so  to  say,  gib 
up  de  key,  sah;  but  I'll  take  you,  sah, — 
I  take  you  ober  de  place.  You  see,  pahson, 
de  debbil  goes  round  like  a  roaring  lion, 
and  I'm  responsible  fur  dat  key  'gin 
all  his  roaring.  He  bin  a  roaring  and  a 
roaring  round  Larchmont  fur  years." 

"Oh,  he  has?"  laughed  Father  More, 
as  old  Jeff  took  a  rusty  key  from  its  nail 
and,  putting  on  his  hat,  proceeded  to  act 
as  guide  to  the  ruined  home.  "  We  will 
soon  put  an  end  to  that,  my  friend." 

"You  kin  lay  sperits,  pahson?"  asked 
old  Jeff,  eagerly.  "  I've  heern  dat  some 
of  your  kind  kin.  You're  wanted  round 
here,  den,  shuah.  My  ole  woman  hez  seen 
dem, — she  hez  de  gift;  and  she  seen 
dem  plain. — You  kite  along  dar!"  said  the 
old  man  to  the  small  boy,  who  was  listen- 
ing with  popping  eyes.  "  Kite  along  dar 
to  your  bird-traps,  Neddy  Green!  Dis 
talk  ain't  fur  chillun  like   you." 

"There's  your  quarter,  my  boy,"  said 
Father  More,  feeling  that  it  would  be 
just  as  well  for  Neddy  to  miss  further 
details    of   Jeff's   narrative. 

"Jest  lemme  hear  what  Aunt  Nance 
seen,"  said  Neddy,  eagerly.  "Was  it  the 
burned  baby,  Jefif?" 

"No,  it  warn't,"  answered  the  old  man, 
indignantly.  "  Do  you  s'pose  de  good 
Masr  is  a-gwine  to  let  innocents  like  dat 
go  straying  out  ob  de  golden  streets, 
chile?  Dat  dar  baby  is  safe  and  shuah 
wif  de   I^ord.    When  I  tinks   ob   dat  dar 
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baby  being  cinders  and  ashes,  pahson,  it 
stirs  me  up,   shuah!" 

"You  worked  at  Larchmont  then?" 
asked  Father  More;  while  Neddy,  finding 
no  interesting  information  was  forth- 
coming, sped  away  back  to  his  traps. 

"  Round  de  flower-beds  and  de  garden 
paths,"  said  old  Jeff,  with  a  nod.  "Jest  a 
keeping  'em  nice,  and  free  irom  de  weeds 
and  de  bugs;  fur  dis  'ere  rheumatism 
don't  let  me  do  much  more.  And  Nance, 
she  was  laundress, — not  fur  de  heavy 
work,  but  de  little  baby  clothes  and  frills 
and  laces.  We  didn't  lib  dar,  sah,  having 
our  own  little  place  dar  in  the  bushes;  but 
we  was  a  working  dar  most  ob  de  days. 
And  dey  was  good  to  us, — ^Mr.  Harper 
and  Missus  Nellie.  Pahson"  (Jeff  shifted 
the  stick  demanded  by  his  rheumatic  leg 
to  the  other  hand,  and  looked  at  his 
companion  reflectively),  "why  de  Lord 
sent  de  fires  of  tribbilation  on  good  white 
folks  like  dat  I  can't  see." 

"  None  of  us  can  see,  my  friend,"  said 
Father  More.  "  We  must  only  believe 
and   trust." 

"  Dat's  so,  pahson, — dat's  so.  Dar  shuah 
am  no  use  a  digging  and  scraping  in  de 
ways  ob  de  Lord.  But  dat  fire  dat  struck 
Larchmont  was  shuah  torment  let  loose. 
It  was  de  fall  of  de  year  and  eberyt'ing 
was  dry  as  chips,  ez  de  bad  luck  dat  was 
looking  round  for  work  would  hev  it. 
I  was  down  wif  dis  rheumatism  bad, — 
couldn't  lift  my  leg;  and  ole  Nance  was 
mouty  porely  too,  wif  the  three  days' 
ague.  She  come  home  dat  night  mouty 
cross  and  snappish.  What  wif  de  doings 
at  de  big  house,  and  Missus  Nellie  being 
sick  at  de  hospital,  and  Mr.  Harper  a 
looking  arter  her,  de  servants  was  a 
bossing  like  low-down  white  trash  will. 

"'I  don't  go  thar  no  more  till  Missus 
Nellie  comes  back,'  Nance  sez;  an  den 
she  bust  out  agin  de  French  nuss.  '  Dat 
ar  Lisette  hez  got  a  beau,  and  her  fool 
head  is  turned,'  sez  Nance.  '  I  seen  her 
a  walking  off  wid  him  under  de  cedars 
when  she  orter  been  minding  de  baby. 
Missus  Nellie  will  be  sorry  yet  she  trusted 


a  black-eyed,  frizzle-headed  snake  in  the 
gras  wif  dat  chile.' 

"And  dat  berry  night,  pahson,  dem 
words  of  Nance  come  true,  shuah.  Jest 
nigh  about  two  o'clock  Nance  woke  me 
up;  she  was  shaking  from  head  to  foot, 
and  a  pointing  to  de  window  dat  was  so 
red  and  bright  I  thought  it  was  day. 
Lord!  Lord!  dar  never  warn't  any  day 
like  that! 

"'It's  the  jedgmentl'  Nance  began  to 
shout, — '  it's  de  jedgment  light  a  burning, 
ole  man.  It's  de  fiery  chariot  swingmg 
down  from  de  skies.  I  hear  Gabriel's 
horn  a  blowing!    It's  de  jedgment  come!' 

"  But  I  pushes  her  off  and  hobbles  to 
de  window.  'Dat  ain't  no  jedgment!' 
I  busts  out.  '  Dat's  Larchmont  ablaze 
from  roof  to  ground.'  And  I  was  dat 
laid  up  wid  rheumatism  I  couldn't  stir  a 
foot  to  help  or  save." 

"  But  some  of  the  servants  were  saved?" 
asked  Father  More. 

"  De  cook  and  de  two  maids;  but  they 
slept  over  the  kitchen.  The  hull  front  of 
the  house  was  ablaze  before  any  one 
seen  it.  And  de  coachman  and  de  grooms, 
dat  libbed  ober  de  stable,  couldn't  do 
nothing  to  stop  it.  And,  in  de  shouting 
and  de  fussing,  dey  said  all  de  women 
folks  was  out,  and  de  baby  wif  'em,  down 
to  de  lodge.  Jim  Casey,  de  stable  boy, 
said  arterwards  he  could  have  sworn  he 
had  seen  dat  nuss  a  running  wif  de  chile 
in  her  arms.  But  he  didn't;  for  dey 
was  both  burned  to  cinders  dat  night,  ez 
everyone  knows.  And  poor  Missus  Nellie 
never  looked  on  the  place  since.  Lord! 
Lord!"  muttered  old  Jeff,  as  he  reached 
the  gate  and  proceeded  to  fumble  with  the 
rusty  lock,  "sech  nice  white  folks  ez  dey 
was,  too,  to  hev  de  fires  of  tribbilation 
strike  'em  like  that!" 

And,  with  a  hopeless  shake  of  his 
grizzled  head.  Uncle  Jeff  led  on  through 
the  opened  gate  into  the  ruined  paradise 
beyond. 

The  Maze,  as  the  winding  walk  had 
been  called,  was  now  a  wild  angle  of  snow- 
wreathed  shrub  and  vine.    Stone  benches 
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had  been  placed  here  and  there,  inviting 
visitors  to  loiter  in  especially  charming 
nooks,  where  the  view  widened  into 
glimpses  of  shore  and  sea.  Taking  a 
sudden  turn  around  the  base  of  a  granite 
fountain,  the  path  opened  on  a  picture 
that  held  Father  More  spellbound  for  a 
time  with  pity  and  horror,  and  fatherly 
sympathy  for  the  woe  of  which  it  told. 
Great  charred  oaks  lifted  their  bare  boughs 
against  the  wintry  sky,  like  grim  battle- 
scarred  sentinels  guarding  the  desolation 
below,  where,  half  veiled  by  the  shrouding 
snow,  lay  the  fire-swept  wreck  of  Philip 
Harper's  paradise.  The  huge  chimney, 
that  had  been  the  heart  and  hearth  of 
the  happy  home,  stood  alone,  blackened 
and  battered  among  the  ruins.  All  around, 
beyond,  stretched  shining  vistas  of  sea 
and  shore,  whose  brightness  and  beauty 
seemed  to  mock  the  desolate  scene.  And 
as  Father  More  thought  of  all  the  tenJer 
love  and  hope  that  lay  buried  under 
these  ashes,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  of 
tender  pity. 

"  Thank  God  I  came,  here  in  poor 
Harper's  place!  I  do  not  wonder  that  he 
shrank  from  facing  this.  Ah,  well,  with 
Heaven's  help  we  will  change,  bless, 
sanctify  it, — turn  all  this  desolation  into 
light  and  life!  We  must  get  to  work  at 
once,"  he  said  aloud.  "  How  would  you 
like  to  take  the  job  of  clearing  this  ground, 
old  man?    You  could  get  help,  you  know." 

"Me,  sah, — m.e  clear  dis  here  place?" 
Uncle  Jeff's  dim  eyes  rounded  at  the 
thought.  "  I — I  couldn't,  sah, — I  couldn't, 
pahson.  My  ole  Nance  wouldn't  let  me 
meddle, —  not  —  not  unless  you  could  lay 
her  first." 

"Lay  who — what?"  asked  Father  More. 

"Her,  sah,"  answered  the  old  man  in  a 
cautious  voice, — "her  that  is  a  roaming 
round  here, — dat  dar  French  nuss  that 
was  burned  up  and  ain't  got  no  grave 
fur  to  rest  in." 

"Tut!  tut!  That's  all  nonsense,"  said 
the  priest,  cheerily. 

"No,  sah,  —  no,  pahson!"  and  old  Jeff 
shook  his  head  solemnly.  "  'Tain't  nonsense. 


My  ole  Nance  hez  seen  her  twice, — seen 
her  plain,  pahson.  I  dussent  meddle  wif 
dem  ashes  while  she's  a  walking,  —  I 
d assent,  sah,  indeed.  You'll  hev  to. get 
white  folks  ef  you  want  to  stir  dese  dead 
ashes  here." 

And  against  the  final  solemn  shake  of 
Uncle  Jeff's  grizzled  head  Father  More  felt 
there  was  no  appeal. 

"  Well,  if  you  won't,  you  won't,  I 
suppose,"  he  said  good-humoredly ;  "so 
I  will  have  to  raise  Larchmont  from  its 
ashes  without  you.  And,  with  God's 
help,  it  will  rise  with  the  flowers  of  spring." 

And,  strong  i.i  this  happy  determifiation. 
Father  More  took  his  way  back  to  town. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  National  Bird. 


It  may  surprise  some  to  be  told  that 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  in  favor  of  adopt- 
ing the  turkey  as  the  national  bird  of 
America.  He  declared  that  the  eagle  was 
cruel,  solitary,  and  selfish;  while  the 
turkey,  besides  being  a  native  of  this 
country,  was  peaceable  and  social,  although 
able  to  defend  himself  when  attacked. 

Many  countries  have  favored  the  eagle. 
When  Napoleon  became  ruler  of  France, 
he  declared  that  only  the  eagle  of  the 
Roman  legions  could  fitly  represent  the 
spirit  of  his  people;  and  ordered  that  it 
supersede  the  cock,  which  had  been  the 
oldtime  emblem  of  France.  But  after 
Napoleon's  downfall,  the  pugnacious  king 
of  the  barnyard  again  came  into  favor; 
and  surely  he  typifies  the  French  character 
better  than  the  sullen  eagle. 


'  Apostle  Spoons"  are  so  called  because 
the  handles  have  figures  of  one  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles  on  them.  The  silver- 
smiths of  the  Middle  Ages  were  very 
expert  in  making  these  quaint  articles,  and 
many  specimens  of  their  skill  are  still  in 
existence,  and  eagerly  sought  for  by 
collectors. 
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— "The  Spaniard  at  Home"  is  the  title  of  a 
new  book  by  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Nixon-Roulet,  soon 
to  be  pubhshed  —  and  sure  to  be  welcomed 
everywhere. 

— In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  we  are 
happy  to  state  that  Father  John  Talbot  Smith's 
excellent  juvenile  story,  "The  Boy  who  Looked 
Ahead,"  will  appear  in  book  form,  with  illustra- 
tions, early  in  November. 

— "Ad  Castitatem,"  by  Francis  Thompson, 
in  the  current  Dublin  Review,  is  certainly  a 
line  poem:  however,  it  would  be  no  surprise 
to  learn  that  more  than  one  editor  found  it 
'unavailable"   while    the    author    was   living. 

— A  literary  memorial  in  honor  of  Gutenberg 
is  about  to  be  published  in  Germany.  It  takes 
the  form  of  a  fac-simile  of  his  42-line  edition 
of  the  Bible,  which  contains  nearly  1300  pages, 
some  hundred  of  which  are  decorated  with  mini- 
atures in  color  and  gold.  Three  hundred  copies 
will  be  available  on  paper,  and  twenty  on 
parchment.  A  supplementary  volume,  concern- 
ing the  history  of  this  edition  of  the  Bible,  aiid 
containing  reproductions  of  existing  proof-sheets, 
is  also   to   be  issued. 

— The  peoples  of  Mexico  and  of  the  Southern 
Continent  are  glad  that  an  adequate  historical 
account  of  their  literary  production  is  to  be 
given  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Warren  Currier,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  Father  Currier's  "History 
of  Religious  Communities,"  and  other  books, 
prove  that  he  has  the  industry  and  abiHty 
necessary  for  the  success  of  the  task  which 
he  has  set  himself.  The  author's  prospectus, 
as  set  forth  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Republics,  shows  matter  and  method 
for  the  proposed  work.  In  England  as  well  as 
in  America  there  is  a  growing  interest  in  Spanish 
letters;  and  students  of  the  world's  literature 
will  no  doubt  welcome  Father  Currier's  con- 
tribution as  a  guide  to  research. 

— Among  the  latest  additions  to  the  series 
of  "  Little  Books  on  Art,"  edited  by  Mr.  Cyril 
Davenport  and  published  by  Methuen  &  Co., 
is  "Christian  Symbolism,"  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Jenner.  To  our  mind  it  is  one  of  the  best 
volumes  in  the  series,  and  by  no  means  the 
least  useful  to  art  students  and  general  readers. 
No  one  better  qualified  than  Mrs.  Jenner  to 
explain  Christian  symbolism  could  have  been 
found;  and  the  editor  and  publishers  of  the 
"Little  Handbooks"  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  securing  this  Catholic  lady  for  the  present 
volume,    as    well   as    those    on    Christ   and    Our 


Lady  in  art.  She  has  studied  her  subject  thor- 
oughly, and  writes  "as  one  having  authority." 
Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this 
little  book  on  Christian  symbolism  deserves  to 
replace  many  voluminous  and  pretentious  works 
of  reference.  The  numerous  illustrations  which 
it  contains,  the  bibliography,  and  the  full  index 
greatly  enhance  its  interest  and  usefulness. 

— The  fifty-two  chapters  of  "Heavenwards," 
by  Mother  Mary  Loyola,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Herbert  Thurston,  S.  J.,  furnish  excellent 
spiritual  reading  for  every  Sunday  of  the  year. 
Like  all  the  author's  books,  it  is  calculated  to 
do  great  good  among  young  readers,  for  whom 
it  is  especially  intended.  Mother  Loyola  quotes 
quite  as  well  as  she  writes,  and  in  every  chapter 
will  be  found  precious  thoughts  from  the  best 
authors,  ancient  and  modern,  the  poets  not 
excluded.  The  American  edition  of  this  book, 
issued  by  Messrs.  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  is  very 
creditably  produced,  and  contains  four  illustra- 
tions which  enhance  its  attractiveness.  We 
hope  the  volume  will  have  a  wide  sale  wher- 
ever our  language  is  spoken,  and  serve  to 
make  all  of  Mother  Loyola's  other  books  still 
better  known. 

I*' — We  welcome  volume  VI.  of  De  Ponte's 
Meditations,  the  latest  addition  to  Herder's 
Bibliotheca  Ascetica  Mystica,  a  series  of  select 
works,  published  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  edited  by 
Father  Lehmkuhl,  S.  J.  Having  noticed  at 
some  length  the  other  volumes  of  these  admi- 
rable meditations,  we  need  only  say  that  the 
present  concluding  one  deals  with  the  mysteries 
of  the  Divinity,  the  perfections  of  God,  and  His 
benefits  to  mankind  in  the  natural  and  super- 
natural order.  In  two  appendixes,  which  every- 
one who  uses  these  volumes  will  appreciate, 
are  (i)  short  meditations  suitable  for  the  feasts 
of  certain  great  saints;  and  (2)  an  arrangement 
of  the  contents  of  the  whole  work  for  every 
day  of  the  year.  There  is  also  an  index  covering 
all  the  volumes.  The  Bibliotheca  Ascetica 
Mystica  was  admirably  planned,  and  every 
volume  issued  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  all 
concerned  in  its  production. 

— The  editor  of  a  popular  literary  and  political 
journal    writes: 

One  tired  reviewer,  whose  feeling  will  arouse  many  a 
sympathetic  echo,  asks  why  all  novels  could  not  appear 
anonymously  for  a  time.  He  takes  as  an  example,  with 
more  or  less  truth,  that  it  matters  little  who  wrote  "The 
Wild  Olive"  other  than  it  is  by  the  author  of  "The  Inner 
Shrine."  If  this  were  the  custom,  the  writer  adds,  the  world 
would  have  "a  chance  to  recover  from  the  gratification  of 
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overmuch  futile  curiosity.  An  author  migfit  be  judged  by 
his  fruits  alone,  irrespective  of  the  cole  of  his  eyes,  his 
precise  location  on  the  map,  his  prowess  as  chauffeur  or 
golfer,  whether  he  eats  luncheon  at  twelve  midnight,  or 
runs  his  typewriter  between  2  and  4  a.  m.  Then,  perhaps, 
we  should  cultivate  the  true  Greek  understanding  of  progres- 
sive beauty,  and  know  something  about  the  art  of  our 
own  day." 

In  the  very  same  issue  of  his  journal  the 
editor  tells  "what  prominent  authors  are  doing 
this  summer."  All  of  them,  by  the  way,  are  his 
own  contributors.  The  novelists  of  whom 
mention  is  made  will  not  feel  complimented, 
we  think.  One  is  said  to  be  sleeping  in  the 
open  air  at  present;  the  vacation  employments 
of  another  are  the  simple  ones  of  the  farm, 
"for  which  Mr.  G.  has  never  lost  his  love"; 
a  third  is  in  New  York  "hard  at  work  on  another 
novel,"  in  spite  of  the  heat;  Mr.  D.  has  given 
himself  up  to  a  holiday,  and  is  trying  his  new 
yacht,  whose  attractions,  we  are  told,  are  "a 
snug  cabin  and  comfortable  living,  sleeping, 
and  eating  quarters";  I.  B.  is  in  his  camp  in 
the  Adirondack  Mountains.  "The  term  camp," 
the  editor  informs  us,  "is  a  bit  misleading  in 
describing  Mr.  B.'s  place,  which  is  a  permanent 
structure  with  every  convenience  for  comfort." 
Yet  another  celebrity  is  "starting  on  a  long- 
desired  European  trip."  Plainly,  the  editor  man 
ought   to  go  somewhere  himself. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Christian  Symbolism."  Mrs.  Henry  Jenner. 
75  cts. 

"Heavenwards."    Mother  Mary  Loyola.    $1.25. 

"De  Ponte's  Meditations."      Vol.  VI.     $1.80. 

"Handbook  of  Practical  Economics."  J. 
Schrijvers.     $1.35. 

"St.  Francis  de  Sales:  A  Study  of  the  Gentle 
Saint."  Louise  M.  Stapkpoole-Kenny.  $1.10. 

"The  Laws  of  the  King;  or,  Talks  on  the  Com- 
mandments." A  Religious  of  the  Holy 
Child.     60  cts. 

"The  Boys  of  St.  Batt's."  R.  P.  Garrold,  S.  J. 
80  cts. 

"SunUght  and  Shadow."     P.   M.   Northcote.  $1. 


"Meditations  for  Each  Day  of  the  Month  of 
June."    Charles  Santley.     60  cts. 

"Astronomical  Essays."  Rev.  George  V.  Leahy, 
S.  T.  L.     $1. 

"Cardinal  Mercier's  Conferences."     $1.50. 

"The  Beginnings  of  the  Temporal  Sovereignty 
of  the  Popes,  A.  D.  754-1073."  Mgr.  L. 
Duchesne,   D.   D.     $2. 

"A  Compendium  of  Catechetical  Instruction." 
Vols.   I.   and  II.     $4.50. 

"A  Private  Retreat  for  Religious."  Rev,  Peter 
Geiermann,   C.    SS.    R.     $1.50. 

"Life's  Little  Day."  D.  J.  Scannell  O'Neill. 
25  cts. 

"So  as   by  Fire."     Jean  Connor.     $1.25. 

"Brownie   and   I."     Richard   Aumerle.      85   cts. 

"The  Formation  of  Character."  Rev.  Ernest 
Hull,   S.   J.      15  cts. 

"A  Bunch  of  Girls."    "Shan."     50  cts. 

"The  First  Great  Canadian."  Charles  B.  Reed.  ,  2. 

"History  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  North 
America."  Thomas  Hughes,  S.  J.  Docu- 
ments:    Vol.    I.,    Part   II.,   $4.50. 

"Buds  and  Blossoms."  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  H. 
Colton,   D.   D.     $1.25. 

"The  Christ  Child."    M.  C.  OUvia  Keiley.    75  cts. 
"The  Sacrament  of   Duty."     The   Rev.   Joseph 
McSorley,  C    S.   P.     $1.08. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands- — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Anthony  Pieke,  of  the  diocese  of  Belle- 
ville; Rev.  A.  H.  Huitink,  diocese  of  Green 
Bay;    and  Rev.  Henry  Geron,  S.  J. 

Brother  Justinian,  of  the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools. 

Sister  M.  Augustine,  of  the  Order  of  the  Pres- 
entation; Sister  M.  of  St.  Columbanus,  Sisters 
of  the  Holy  Cross;  and  Sister  M.  Clotilde,  Sisters 
of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

Mr.  William  C.  Bold,  Mr.  James  Smith,  Mr. 
David  Walsh,  Mr.  J.  A.  Brooks,  Mrs.  Mary 
O'Cavanagh,  Mr.  George  Emery,  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Doyle,  Mr.  William  Irwin,  Mrs.  George  Wad- 
dington,  Mr.  W.  H.  Henrichs,  Mr  James  Gorman, 
Mr.  Henry  Rau,  Mr.  A.  J.  Schuk,  Mr.  Charles 
Moresi,  Mr.  John  White,  Sr.,  Mr.  Mark  Leavy, 
Mr.  John  J.  Sweeney,  Mrs.  Thomas  Grady,  Mr. 
S.  V.  Fulkerson,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Brown,  Mr.  George 
Doyle,  Godfrey  and  Jacob  Meyer,  Mr.  Thomas 
Syron,  Mrs.  Ellen  Feehan,  and  Miss  Amelia 
Holth. 

Eternal  rest  give  to  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they  rest 
in   peace!    Amen.     (300  days'   tndul.) 
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The  Assumption. 

BY    M.-VURICE    FK.\NCIS    EGAN. 

"Through   the  blest  air  she  fled  to  Him, 
How  glad!"   a  mother  sighed. 

"The  space  seemed  long  that  led  to  Him, — 
The  space  seems  long  and  wide. 

"The  mysteries  of  faith  to  me 
Are  dark  till  life  is  done; 
But  here  I  see  no  mystery, — 
For  I  have  lost  a  son." 


Our  Lady*s  Greater  Feasts. 


Thk  Assumption. 


BY   DOM    MICHAEL   BARRETT,  O.  S.  B. 


ING  DAVID  gave  great  joy 
to  the  people  of  Israel  the 
day  he  transferred  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant  from  the 
house  of  Obededom  to  the  Tabernacle 
which  he  hdd  erected  for  its  reception 
near  to  his  own  palace  on  the  heights  of 
his  new  capital,  Jerusalem.  The  King 
himself  took  part  in  the  event  with  en- 
thusiastic fervor;  a  concourse  of  warriors 
formed  a  guard  of  honor;  more  than  eight 
hundred  priests  and  levites,  robed  in  white 
linen,  assembled  to  fulfil  their  part  in  the 
sacred  function;  and  a  mighty  throng  of 
the  ancients  of  Israel  and  of  the  people 
of  the  land,  gathered  together  from  all 
sides,  were  there  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  great  procession. 


In  due  order  the  assembly  moved 
onward  toward  the  city.  The  people  rent 
the  air  with  shouts  of  joy;  levites,  skilled 
in  music,  drew  sweet  melodies  from 
psaltery  and  harp;  the  crash  of  cymbals, 
and  the  loud  tones  of  the  trumpets  sounded 
by  the  priests  in  front  of  the  Ark,  con- 
tributed to  "the  joyful  noise"  which 
David  had  decreed  should  "  resound  on 
high."  Thus,  amid  jubilant  cries  from 
the  vast  crowd,  and  the  strains  of  music 
and  sacred  song,  the  Ark,  swathed  in  its 
purple  coverings,  was  borne  along  on  the 
shoulders  of  appointed  priests,  high  above 
the  surrounding  crowds, — mystic  symbol 
of  the  ever-present  God,  the  watchful 
guardian  of  His  chosen  people. 

Among  the  throng  of  levites  are  the 
chief  singers  in  the  service  of  the  Taber- 
nacle. Their  voices  are  soon  heard  in  glad 
acclaim,  as  they  intone  a  hymn  of  praise 
which  the  King — who  "  set  singers  before 
the  altar,  and  by  their  voices  .  .  .  made 
sweet  melody" — had  composed  in  honor 
of  this  eventful  day.  That  psalm,  it  is 
reasonably  believed,  is  still  sung  in  the 
Divine  Office  of  the  Christian  Church: 
the  joyous  Domini  est  terra, — "The  earth 
is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof." 

At  length  the  city  gate  is  reached,  and 
the  hymn  changes  in  character.  "  Lift 
up  your  gates,  O  ye  princes;  and  be  ye 
lifted  up,  O  eternal  gates:  and  the  King 
of  Glory  shall  enter  in."  Thus  cry  the 
chorus  of  singers.  From  within,  one  single 
voice  chants  the  interrogation :  "  Who 
is  this  King  of  Glory?" — "The  Lord  who 
is  strong  and  mighty:  the  Lord  mighty 
in  battle,"  is  the  loud  response.    Yet  once 
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again  the  question  is  repeated  from  within : 
"  Who  is  this  King  of  Glory? "  The  answer 
rises  toward  heaven  in  triumphant  chorus; 
"The  lyord  of  hosts,  He  is  the  King  of 
Glory."  Then  the  gates  are  opened,  and 
the  glad  concourse  sweeps  through  into 
the  city  and  onward  to  the  Tabernacle  on 
the  hill.  Where  the  Ark  should  rest,  there 
would  God  manifest  His  presence  in  the 
cloud  over  the  golden  propitiatory;  there- 
fore did  King  and  people  rejoice  with  a 
great  joy,  because  God  was  deigning  to 
dwell  once  more  among  them,  in  order 
to  receive  their  daily  solemn  service  of 
sacrifice  and  praise. 

The  scene  just  described  was  prophetic 
of  the  glorious  Ascension  of  our  Blessed 
Lord,  when,  leading  in  His  train  a  host 
of  redeemed  souls.  He  passed  in  triumph 
through  the  gates  of  His  heavenly 
city, ^"  that  Jerusalem  which  is  above." 
Fittingly,  on  that  festival,  therefore,  does 
the  Church  make  use  in  her  liturgy  of  the 
psalm  sung  by  the  levites  of  old,  calling 
upon  the  princes  of  heaven  to  welcome 
the  Lord  of  Glory  on  His  solemn  entry 
into  His  celestial  kingdom. 

But  it  may  be  regarded  in  a  secondary 
sense  as  applicable  to  the  triumph  of  the 
dearest  and  most  perfect  of  His  creatures — 
His  Mother.  After  her  Son's  Ascension, 
she  was  left  in  this  world  to  console  and 
strengthen  the  infant  Church.  But  the 
time  had  come  when  the  divine  decree 
summoned  her  from  earth.  Her  exile  was 
to  come  to  an  end;  she  was  to  be  once 
more  united  with  her  Beloved  One,  and 
that  forever,  in  bliss  that  should  know 
no  end. 

Since  the  fall,  Adam's  dCvScendants  had 
been  condemned  to  submit  to  that  stern 
decree :  "  Dust  thou  art,  and  into  dust 
thou  shalt  return."  "In  Adam  all  die," 
says  St.  Paul.  The  Blessed  Mother,  there- 
fore, was  not  exempt  from  the  universal 
law;  yet  death  came  to  her  in  unusual 
guise.  Immaculate  from  the  first  instant 
of  her  existence,  death  had  no  terrors  for 
her;  it  came  not  in  punishment,  but  rather 
as  a  boon  for  which  she  sighed;   for  it  was 


the  means  by  which  she  was  to  be  united 
forever  with  her  Son  and  her  God  in  His 
heavenly  kingdom. 

There  were  many  reasons  why  it  was 
fitting  that  Mary  should  pass  away  from 
this  world  by  death.  The  first  was  this. 
Her  Son,  the  second  Adam,  had  submitted 
to  death,  that  He  might  win  life  for 
men;  His  Mother,  of  all  creatures  most 
conformed  to  His  example,  must  there- 
fore imitate  Him  by  dying.  Another 
reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
she  was  given  to  mankind  by  Our  Lord 
on  the  Cross  to  be  their  true  Mother. 
Now,  a  mother's  chief  duties  toward 
her  children  are  to  nourish,  educate  and 
protect.  Mary  nourishes  her  spiritual 
children  by  the  graces  she  wins  for  them; 
she  educates  by  her  example,  teaching 
them  constant  obedience  to  God's  will; 
she  protects  them  in  life  and  in  death. 
One  prominent  virtue  which  she  teaches 
us  is  a  glad  conformity  with  the  decree 
which  calls  upon  all  of  us  to  submit  to 
death;  her  most  potent  protection  is  that 
afforded  to  us  in  that  dread  hour. 

The  destined  time  arrived,  then,  when 
the  Immaculate  Virgin  Mother  was  to 
leave  this  land  of  exile  for  the  courts 
of  heaven.  Tradition  tells  that  St.  Peter 
and  most  of  his  colleagues,  the  Apostles, 
together  with  many  of  their  disciples, 
watched  around  her  couch  at  that  last 
hour;  and  when  the  pure  spirit  had  fled 
they  bore  the  sacred  body  of  tha.t  beloved 
Mother  to  the  tomb  prepared  for  its  recep- 
tion near  the  Garden  of  Gethsemani,  and 
there  laid  it  to  rest.  For  three  days  angelic 
voices  were  heard  chanting  songs  of  joy 
and  gladness  at  that  tomb.  One  Apostle, 
St.  Thomas,  had  been  absent  from  Jeru- 
salem; and,  arriving  after  the  burial, 
grieved  much  that  he  had  lost  the  privilege 
of  beholding  for  the  last  time,  in  com- 
pany with  his  brethren,  the  features  of 
her  whom  all  revered  and  loved  next  only 
to  their  Divine  Master  Himself.  To  con- 
sole him,  the  tomb  was  opened,  that  he 
might  look  upon  and  venerate  the  sacreJ 
remains;    but  it  was  found  to  be  empty. 
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Heavenly  odors  filled  it,  indeed;  but  no 
trace  was  left  of  Mary's  virginal  body. 

What,  then,  had  taken  place?  Some- 
thing foreshadowed  ages  before  by  the 
carrying  up  of  the  Ark  to  Jerusalem,  with 
all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  David's 
solemn  procession.  In  a  very  real  sense 
she  was  the  Ark  of  God.  The  Ark  of 
old  was  formed  of  incorruptible  wood; 
the  Mother  whose  pure  bosom  had  been 
the  dwelling-place  of  God's  Only-Begotten 
Son  was  always  free  from  the  taint  of 
corruption  wrought  by  Adam's  transgres- 
sion. The  material  Ark  was  overlaid  both 
within  and  without  with  pure  gold;  Mary's 
interior  life  was  resplendent  with  every 
virtue.  Of  her  the  psalmist  sings :  "  The 
glory  of  the  King's  daughter  is  within 
in  golden  borders,  clothed  round  about 
with  varieties."  Her  life  in  the  eyes  of 
men,  moreover,  was  a  perfect  example 
of  holiness ;  she  was  "  the  Queen  ...  in 
gilded  clothing." 

That  23d  psalm,  applied  by  the  Church 
to  Christ's  glorious  Ascension,  may  be 
fittingly  adapted,  as  we  have  said,  to 
Mary's  entry  into  the  courts  of  heaven. 
For  as  she  had  been  in  closest  union  with 
her  Son  on  earth,  conformed  with  Him  in 
every  virtue,  she  was  to  become  conformed 
with  Him  also  in  His  triumph  after  death. 
God  would  not  suffer  His  "  holy  One  to 
see  corruption"  in  the  tomb.  After  three 
days  He  would  raise  her  to  immortal 
life,  and  His  angels  would  bear  her  to 
realms  of  bliss. 

How  far  more  magnificent  that  progress 
than  the  transfer  of  the  material  Ark  of 
old!  In  place  of  David,  King  of  the 
earthly  Jerusalem,  the  "  Prince  of  the 
kings  of  the  earth"  is  foremost  in  welcom- 
ing her  to  the  tabernacle  prepared  for  her. 
No  guard  of  honor  composed  of  mere 
earthly  warriors,  however  noble  and  dis- 
tinguished, is  worthy  to  escort  her:  hosts 
of  radiant  angels  fill  the  expanse  of  heaven 
to  do  her  honor.  In  place  of  the  feeble 
strains  of  earthly  melodies  from  human 
lips,  the  canticles  of  heaven  resound, 
poured   forth   by   angelic   voices.     Instead 


of  harp  and  psaltery  and  golden  cymbal, 
are  heard  celestial  harmonies  of  ravishing 
sweetness. 

"Lift  up  your  gates,  O  ye  princes;  and 
be  ye  lifted  up,  O  eternal  gates!"  Such 
is  the  triumphant  hymn  of  cohorts  of 
angels  soaring  up  from  earth.  They  bear 
a  far  more  precious  burden  than  the 
priests  who  bore  the  Ark, — the  Mother 
Immaculate,  who  gave  to  the  Son  of  God 
His  human  body. 

"  Who  is  this  that  cometh  up  from  the 
desert,  flowing  with  delights?"  cry  the 
guardians  of  the  golden  ramparts  of 
heaven.  We  may  imagine  the  joyful 
response:  "This  is  Mary,  full  of  grace, 
and  blessed  among  women.  This  is  she 
whom  all  generations  shall  call  blessed." 
Then,  addressing  her  whom  they  bear 
aloft,  they  exclaim  in  accents  of  deepest 
reverence :  "  How  beautiful  art  thou !  .  .  . 
How  beautiful  art  thou!  Thou  art  all 
fair,  .  .  .  and  there  is  not  a  spot  in  thee." 
"  The  King  shall  greatly  desire  thy  beauty." 

How  loving  and  how  joyful  the  welcome 
of  the  Eternal  King!  "Arise,  make  haste, 
my  love,  my  dove,  my  beautiful  one,  and 
come.  For  winter  is  now  past;  the  rain 
is  over  and  gone;  the  flowers  have 
appeared.  .  .  .  Show  me  thy  face,  let  thy 
voice  sound  in  my  ears;  for  thy  voice  is 
sweet,  and  thy  face  comely."  Then  on, 
through  the  eternal  gates  the  glittering 
concourse  passes,  even  to  the  throne  of 
the  Great  King.  "  And  a  throne  was 
set  for  the  King's  mother,  and  she  sat 
on  his  right  hand."  Thence  she  never 
ceases  to  petition  her  Divine  Son  for  us, 
her  erring  children. 

The  festival  of  the  glorious  Assumption 
into  heaven  of  the  Mother  of  God  is,  as 
might  well  be  expected,  of  ancient  origin. 
It  was  kept  in  Jerusalem  as  early  as  the 
fifth  century.  Ancient  records  testify 
that  before  the  seventh  century  it  was 
observed  in  Rome.  It  was  the  custom  to 
celebrate  the  fifteenth  day  of  August  in 
the  Eternal  City  by  a  solemn  procession 
in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin;  this 
custom  dates  from  the  time  of  Pope  St. 
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Sergius  (687-701);  it  lasted  for  nearly  a 
thousand  years.  The  15th  of  August, 
however,  was  not  universally  adopted  for 
the  celebration  of  the  feast:  in  the  East 
and  in  Gaul  it  was  at  one  time  kept  in 
January. 

As  the  Assumption  is  regarded  as  the 
most  solemn  of  all  Our  Lady's  festivals, 
since  it  celebrates  the  culminating  point 
of  her  glofy  and  greatness,  it  is  preceded, 
like  feasts  of  the  highest  rank,  by  a  vigil 
and  fast,  and  followed  by  an  octave. 

A  glance  at  the  liturgy  shows  that  the 
antiphons  for  the  Offices  of  Vespers  and 
Lauds  are  proper  to  the  feast.  The  last 
three  only  are  taken  from  Holy  Scripture, 
the  others  being  specially  composed  for 
the  festival.  A  translation  may  here  be 
given  of  these  antiphons. 

1.  "Mary  is  taken  up  into  heaven,  the 
angels  rejoice,  and  bless  God  with  songs 
of  praise." 

2.  "The  Virgin  Mary  is  taken  up  into 
the  bridal  chamber  of  heaven,  where  the 
King  of  kings  sitteth  on  His  starry  throne." 

3.  "  We  run  after  the  odor  of  thine  oint- 
ments. The  maidens  have  loved  thee 
exceedingly."  (The  virtues  of  Mary  attract 
earnest  souls,  just  as  a  sweet  perfume 
delights  the  senses.) 

4.  "  Blessed  art  thou,  O  daughter,  by 
the  Lord!  For  by  thee  we  have  partaken 
of  the  Fruit  of  Life." 

5.  "Fair  and  beautiful  art  thou,  O 
daughter  of  Jerusalem ;  terrible  as  an  army 
in  battle  array!" 

Chapter  and  hymn  at  each  of  the  two 
Offices  are  those  common  to  most  feasts 
of  Our  Lady.  The  versicle  and  response 
are  proper: 

V.  "The  Holy  Mother  of  God  is  lifted 
up  on  high." 

R.  "  Above  the  choirs  of  angels  to  the 
heavenly  kingdom." 

The  antiphon  for  the  Magnificat  is  very 
striking:  "Virgin  most  prudent,  whither 
goest  thou,  rosy  as  the  dawn?  Daughter 
of  Sion,  all  beautiful  and  sweet  art  thou; 
fair  as  the  moon,  chosen  as  the  sun." 

The  liturgy  of  the  Mass  is  also  proper 


to  this  feast.  The  Introit  is  a  song  of 
triumphant  joy:  "Let  us  all  rejoice  in 
the  Lord,  celebrating  a  festival  day  in 
honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  for 
whose  Assumption  the  angels  rejoice  and 
give  praise  to  the  Son  of  God."  The 
psalm  attached  to  it  is  that  in  which  the 
Incarnation  is  foretold :  "  My  heart  hath 
uttered  a  good  word:  I  speak  my  works 
to  the  King."  It  is  the  bridal  song  of  the 
union  of  the  divine  and  human  nature  in 
the  birth  of  Christ;  fittingly,  therefore, 
does  it  form  part  of  the  liturgy  of  this 
feast,  since  Mary  was  the  means  whereby 
that   sublime   union   was   accomplished. 

The  Collect  asks  for  mercy  toward 
sinners,  through  Mary's  intercession: 
"  Pardon,  we  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  the 
sins  of  Thy  servants;  that  we,  who  are 
not  able  to  please  Thee  by  our  deeds,  may 
be  saved-  by  the  intercession  of  the  Mother 
of  Thy  Son."  It  may  seem  somewhat 
strange  that  no  immediate  reference  is 
made  to  the  Assumption.  The  fact  is  that 
the  chief  prayer  of  the  day  was  originally 
that  said  in  Rome  at  the  commencement 
of  the  procession  once  customary  there. 
It  runs  as  follows :  "  It  behoves  us  to 
honor,  O  Lord,  the  solemnity  of  this  day, 
whereon  the  Holy  Mother  of  God  suffered 
temporal  death;  yet  she  could  not  be 
held  by  the  bonds  of  death,  who  of  her 
own  flesh  brought  forth  Our  Lord,  Thy 
Son   Incarnate." 

The  Epistle  is  a  passage  from  Ecclesi- 
asticus,  prophetic  of  the  graces  which 
should  shine  in  the  soul  of  the  Immaculate 
Virgin  and  her  consequent  exaltation: 
"  In  all  things  I  sought  rest,  and  I  shall 
abide  in  the  inheritance  of  the  Lord.  .  .  . 
He  that  made  me  rested  in  my  taber- 
nacle. .  .  .  And  so  was  I  established  in 
Sion,  and  in  the  holy  city  likewise  I  rested, 
and  my  power  was  in  Jerusalem."  The 
words  recall  the  circumstances  already 
alluded  to,  of  the  triumphant  carrying 
of  the  Ark  to  David's  city;  they  were 
literally  fulfilled  in  the  assumption  of 
Our  Lady  to  the  realms  of  bliss.  The  text 
goes  on  to  compare  Mary  with  the  cedar, 
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the  cypress,  a  palm  tree,  a  rose  plant  in 
Jericho,  a  fair  olive  tree,  a  plane  tree  by 
the  water.  Her  example  is  likened  to  the 
sweet  odors  of  cinnamon,  balsam,  and 
myrrh. 

The  Gradual  is  from  the  44th  psalm, 
which  supplies  the  Introit.  It  sings  of  the 
perfections  of  Mary  which  led  the  King 
of  kings  to  choose  her  for  His  bride. 
"  Hearken,  O  daughter,  and  see,  and 
incline  thine  ear ;  for  the  King  hath  greatly 
desired  thy  beauty,"  are  the  concluding 
words  of  this  magnificent  anthem.  The 
Alleluia  verse  speaks  of  joy  in  heaven: 
"Alleluia!  Mary  is  assumed  into  heaven. 
The  host  of  angels  rejoiceth." 

The  Gospel  seems  at  first  sight  to  have 
little  bearing  upon  the  feast.  It  relates 
the  visit  of  Our  Lord  to  the  house  of  the 
sisters  Martha  and  Mary,  and  the  different 
way  in  which  each  entertained  Him.  Mary 
is  praised  for  having  chosen  the  better 
part,  in  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  and 
listening  to  His  teaching.  The  two  sisters 
represent  the  active  and  contemplative 
life.  Our  Lady  combined  both  in  a  per- 
fect degree;  she  ministered  to  His  wants 
like  Martha;  and,  like  that  other  Mary, 
listened  to  His  words,  "  pondering  them 
in  her  heart."  It  is  true  of  her  that  she 
"hath  chosen  the  better  part."  She  has 
received  her  reward  already,  in  body  as 
well  as  in  soul,  for  her  perfect  acceptance 
of  God's  will. 

The  Offertory  speaks  again  of  the  joy 
of  the  angels,  so  often  alluded  to  on  this 
glad  day.  The  Communion  verse  expresses 
the  gladness  of  the  Church  in  the  reunion 
of  Mother  and  Son,  in  reward  of  Mary's 
fidelity:  "Mary  hath  chosen  for  herself 
the  better  part,  which  shall  not  be  taken 
from  her  for  ever." 

This  great  festival,  while  it  gladdens 
our  hearts  because  of  the  glimpses  it  gives 
us  of  the  glory  of  our  Mother  and  Queen, 
speaks  to  us  in  accents  of  encouragement 
and  consolation.  During  this  earthly  pil- 
grimage, sorrows  and  troubles  will  press 
upon  us;  but  if,  like  her,  we  unite  our 
little   sufiferings  with  those  of  Christ   our 


Lord,  they  become  changed  by  the  power 
of  His  Cross  into  blessings.  Sometimes, 
it  may  be,  we  grow  faint  and  weary  with 
the  struggle  against  sin;  if  we  but  call 
upon  our  Heavenly  Advocate,  she  will 
gain  fresh  strength  for  us.  To  her  we 
trust  for  that  precious  grace  of  final 
perseverance.  Our  fidelity  will  be  rewarded 
one  day,  in  the  measure  which  God  shall- 
see  fit,  by  a  share  in  Mary's  bliss.  One 
day,  if  only  we  be  faithful,  those  jewelled 
gates  of  heaven — those  "  eternal  gates  " — 
will  roll  back  for  us;  and  for  us,  sinners 
though  we  may  have  been  in  the  past, 
the  angels  will  "  rejoice,  and  give  praise 
to  the  Son  of  God." 


The  Procession  in  "Little  Italy." 

BY    B.    M.   WALKER. 

XT  played  ten  beautiful  tunes.  So 
highly  polished  was  the  case  that  a 
shortsighted  or  unobservant  person  might 
almost  have  supposed  it  to  be  real  rose- 
wood. And  yet  the  owner  of  this  high-class 
piano  organ  could  not  sell  it.  It  stood 
against  the  wall  in  his  tiny  room,  taking 
up  far  more  than  its  fair  share  of  space; 
and  he  tried  to  look  at  it  as  seldom  as 
possible,  because  the  very  sight  of  the 
organ  made  him  feel  homesick  and  miser- 
able. You  must  know  that  the  doctors  at 
the  hospital  had  forbidden  him  to  take 
it  out  again,  under  penalty  of  another 
attack  of  rheumatic  fever;  and  when  one 
has  been  used  to  an  adventurous  tramping 
of  the  streets,  it  is  very  hard  indeed  to 
have  to  stop  at  home. 

There  was  no  choice,  however,  for 
Bernardo  now.  He  sat  in  the  open  door- 
way, very  stiff  and  hot  and  uncomfortable, 
bearing  up  as  well  as  he  could  against  the 
moist,  sultry  July  weather,  and  longing 
for  the  clearer  atmosphere  and  drier  heat 
of  his  native  land. 

Presently  Giulia,  his  wife,  came  and  sat 
down  on  the  step  beside  him.  She  glanced 
compassionately  at  his  poor  twisted  hands, 
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"Ah!"  sighed  Bernardo.  "It  is  hard 
to  grow  old  and  have  nothing  to  look 
forward  to.  If  only  Luigi  had  lived,  he 
would  be  a  big  lad  now,  and  quite  able  to 
push  the  organ.  We  had  only  one  child, 
and  he  was  taken  away  from  us." 

"  If  he  had  lived,  he  might  not  have 
been  able  to  help  us :  he  might  only  have 
been  a  care,"  replied  Giulia,  thoughtfully. 
"One  never  knows." 

They  sat  silent  for  a  moment,  then 
Giulia  said: 

"  Next  week  is  the  Madonna's  proces- 
sion.   Perhaps  she  will  take  pity  on  us." 

"You  ask  her,  then,"  said  the  man. 
"She  doesn't  attend  to  me."  After  a 
pause,  he  added :  "  And  how  are  we  to 
get  on  till  next  week?  There  is  nothing 
more  we  can  sell." 

"That  is  true,"  agreed  his  wife. 

He  hesitated. 

"Yes,  there  is  one  thing,"  he  murmured: 
"  your  fine  dress  that  you  wear  on  Sundays ; 
that  would  fetch  something." 

"O  Bernardo,  I  must  keep  that!"  she 
whispered,  distressed. 

"  You  could  slip  out  early  to  Mass  in 
your  old  clothes,"  he  objected.  "Any- 
thing does  for  that.  If  God  is  what  you 
say,  He  understands,  surely." 

Bernardo  spoke  fretfully.  He  was 
naturally  inclined  to  be  sceptical,  and 
poverty  and  ill  health  had  not  served  to 
strengthen  his  faith. 

"I  want  my  dress  for  the  procession," 
declared  Giulia,  with  unwonted  firmness. 
"  I  have  never  once  missed  walking  in  it 
for  fifteen  years." 

"  Take  the  sheets  off  the  bed  and  sell 
them,  then,"  said  Bernardo.  "They're 
the  last  pair,  but  one  can  sleep  without 
sheets." 

"I  can  spare  one,"  observed  his  wife; 
"the  other  I  need  for  the  procession." 

"Again  the  procession!  But  what  is  the 
good  of  a  sheet?    Are  you  mad?" 

"  My  friend,  the  little  lamp  is  broken 
and  there  is  no  money  to  buy  another: 
we  can  not  spare  even  a  copper  toward 
candles  or  flags;    but  a  nice  white  shining 


sheet  hanging  out  of  a  window, — it  is  not 
much,  certainly;  but  it  is  better  than 
nothing,  and  Our  Lady  will  see  that  we 
have  done  our  best." 

"Wife,"  said  Bernardo,  "I  can  under- 
stand going  without  food  oneself  to  feed 
those  who  are  poorer  still,  but  you  are 
arranging  that  we  should  starve  ourselves 
for  a  mere  sentiment.    It  is  stupid." 

"  Ah,  my  Bernardo,  do  you  remember 
that  week  when  we  lived  on  crusts  and 
water,  and  all  because  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  part  with  the  wedding  ring  you 
gave  me  long  ago?" 

"  It  was  very  silly,  but  I  loved  you  for 
it,"  admitted  Bernardo.  "And  it  came 
right  in  the  end.  Well,  you  must  do  as 
you  please, — you  always  do,  though." 

The  Sunday  within  the  Octave  of  the 
Feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel 
dawned  bright  and  sunny,  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Italian  Quarter  were  astir 
early;  for  it  was  the  great  day  of  the 
year  to  them.  It  is  a  strange  locality, 
that  restricted  corner  of  huge,  murky 
London  which  goes  by  the  name  of  "  Little 
Italy,"  and  which  lies  between  the  Far- 
ringdon  Road  and  the  Clerkenwell  Road. 
Here,  in  this  haunt  of  piano-organ  grinders, 
ice  -  cream  vendors,  and  mosaic  workers, 
you  come  upon  types  from  every  part  of 
Italy.  The  majority  are,  on  the  whole, 
honest,  industrious,  ingenious  workers; 
but  many,  it  is  to  be  feared,  fall  within 
the  class  of  mendicants  and  vagabonds. 
Here,  members  of  Nihilist  secret  societies 
jostle  up  against  Franciscan  Tertiaries, 
passing  the  time  of  day  pleasantly  when 
they  meet;  for  have  not  all  the  same 
brown  skin  and  dark  eyes?  And  do  not 
all  share  the  same  sense  of  exile,  though 
they  may  know  nothing  of  one  another's 
hidden  life. 

Giulia  had  hung  out  the  white  sheet; 
but,  the  window  being  very  narrow,  she 
had  been  obliged  to  fold  it  in  three.  On  ■ 
the  window-sill  she  had  placed  a  tin  mug, 
with  a  strip  of  blessed  palm  in  it  and  two 
red  paper  roses.  Really,  it  looked  very 
effective.    Bernardo  sat  on  a  chair  in  the 
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doorway,  so  that  he  could  command  the 
street,  signalHng  every  now  and  then  with 
his  long,  thin  arms  to  the  old  peasant 
woman  with  the  fortune-telling  love-birds 
across  the  way. 

The  procession  was  not  to  start  till 
half-past  three,  but  Giulia  had  been  ready 
since  two  o'clock.  She  was  very  pictu- 
resque in  her  bright  blue  skirt  and  short 
bodice  all  covered  with  tinsel.  Over  her 
dark  hair  fell  a  brilliant  yellow  handker- 
chief, and  her  full  white  sleeves  of  home- 
spun linen  she  had  starched  and  ironed 
herself.  She  ought  by  right  to  have  worn 
a  long  gold  chain  and  pendant  earrings. 
These,  alas!  were  missing.  Long  ago  they 
had  found  their  way  to  the  pawn  shop. 
Still,  the  rest  of  the  costume  was  complete, 
and  Giulia  looked  almost  beautiful.  She 
would  have  been  quite  beautiful  only  that, 
like  most  Italian  women  as  years  go  by, 
she  had  grown  a  little  too  stout.  It  had 
been  a  struggle  to  get  the  dress  to  meet. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  she  walked  proudly 
in  her  place  among  her  countrywomen, 
just  behind  the  banner  of  Our  Lady  of 
Mount  Carmel;  and  ever  as  she  went 
she  murmured:  ''Madonna  del  Carmine, 
prega  per  not."  Then  the  band  in  front 
struck  up,  and  she  joined  in  the  singing 
with  her  clear,  vibrating  Italian  voice: 

O   bella  mia  speranza 
Dolce  amor  mio,  Maria, 
Tu  sei  la  vita   mia, 
La   pace   mia  sei   tu. 

In  questo  mar  del   mondo 
Tu   sei  I'amica  Stella, 
Che  puoi  la  navicella 
Deir   alma   mia  salvar. 

Undeniably,  it  was  a  fine  procession. 
There  were  four  bands  and  innumerable 
banners,  and  a  beautiful  statue  of  the 
Blessed  Mother  of  God  borne  shoulder- 
high.  The  spotless  white  surplices  of  the 
acolytes  and  altar  boys  were  succeeded 
by  the  bright  blue  cloaks  of  the  Children 
of  Mary  and  the  flowing  red  robes  of  the 
men's  Confraternity  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. In  and  out  of  the  narrow,  hilly, 
roughly-paved    streets    wound    the    long 


procession,  passing  along  the  Clerkenwell 
Road,  and  then  turning  up  Eyre  Street 
Hill  and  into  Great  Bath  Street,  until  it 
had  made  the  whole  round  of  the  Italian 
Quarter  and  regained  the  starting  point — 
the  Church  of  St.  Peter  in  Hatton  Garden. 
And  almost  everywhere,  no  matter  how 
crowded  the  court,  how  dark  the  alley, 
the  home  had  been  cleaned  up  for  the 
occasion;  the  strings  of  onions  and  nets 
of  garlic  had  been  laid  aside,  and  at  least 
some  attempt  made  at  decoration.  As 
if  by  magic,  the  dingy,  sordid  streets  had 
been  transformed  into  a  sort  of  fairyland, 
and  everywhere  one  saw  triumphal  arches 
and  garlands  of  flowers  and  fluttering 
draperies  and  colored  lamps. 

Bernardo  was  by  no  means  a  religious 
man,  but  he,  too,  was  infected  by  the 
prevailing  enthusiasm.  He  whispered  a 
prayer  as  the  procession  passed,  and 
thought  how  pretty  his  wife  looked. 

When  the  last  detachment  of  the  men 
of  the  parish,  walking  bareheaded,  had 
disappeared  round  the  corner,  the  street 
was  almost  deserted;  for  everyone  made 
a  rush  in  the  direction  of  the  church. 
Then  it  was  that  Bernardo  noticed  a 
stranger  standing  in  front  of  his  door. 
He,  too,  was  an  Italian;  but  he  was  tall 
and  thin,  pale  and  melancholy-looking, 
a  very  different  type  of  man  from 
Bernardo;  and  he  was  dressed  like  a 
gentleman. 

"A  pretty  sight!"  he  murmured,  speak- 
ing in  Italian  and   looking    at    Bernardo. 

"Magnificent,  Signor!  Nowhere  else  in 
London  would  it  be  possible.  These  people 
have  no  eye  for  color.  It  needs  us  Italians 
to  arrange  a  thing  like  that." 

The  newcomer  smiled. 

"  You  are  not  going  to  follow?  "  he  asked. 

"Alas,  no,  Signor!  My  poor  legs  are 
too  stiff.    This  cursed  climate!" 

"Ah,  friend,  we  all  have  our  troubles!" 

"  Perhaps,"   said   Bernardo,   doubtfully. 

What  troubles  indeed  could  he  have, — 
this  well-groomed  gentleman  in  a  fine 
black  coat?  He  did  not  look  as  if  he  had 
ever  had  to  live  on  crusts  and  water,  and 
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it  seemed  very  unlikely  that  any  of  his 
belongings  were  in  pawn. 

Meanwhile  the  stranger  continued  look- 
ing at  Bernardo. 

"I  should  like  to  come  inside,"  he  said. 
"May  I, — for  the  sake  of  old  times,  you 
know?    I  was  brought  up  in  this  quarter." 

"Indeed!  Please  do  come  in,  Signor. 
I  am  honored." 

The  stranger  crossed  the  threshold,  and 
was  accommodated  with  a  wooden  chair. 
He  had  to  balance  himself  on  it  with  pre- 
caution, because  it  possessed  only  three 
legs.  When  he  was  seated,  he  glanced  all 
round  him  with  interest.  In  spite  of  the 
obscurity,  the  exceeding  bareness  of  the 
room  was  only  too  apparent. 

"You  don't  rent  the  whole  house,  of 
course?"  he  remarked. 

"Oh,  no,  Signor!  Only  this  kitchen 
and  a  littfe  room  behind.  Upstairs  are 
other  tenants,  —  unsatisfactory,  rowdy 
people, — Neapolitans. ' ' 

"You  have  a  piano  organ,  I  see." 

"Yes,  I  have  an  organ,  but  it  is  no  use 
to  me.  I  am  too  ill  to  take  it  out  any  more, 
and  it  is  too  heavy  for  my  wife,  and  we 
lost  our  only  child,  our  Luigi.  We  might 
hire  a  boy,  to  be  sure.  But  there!  it  would 
not  be  worth  while.  Times  are  bad,  Signor. 
These  people  are  unmusical,  and  they  are 
getting  worse.  Why,  there  are  streets  and 
streets  now  where  we  are  not  even  allowed 
to  play.  They  are  forever  after  money, 
or  else  they  want  to  sleep,  and  it  seems 
a  tune  distracts  them." 

"  Well,  if  it  is  of  no  use  to  you,  you 
ought  to  sell  your  organ.  But  perhaps 
you  do  not  like  to  part  with  it.  I  can 
understand   that." 

"  I  would  part  with  it  fast  enough, 
Signor,  if  I  could  only  find  a  purchaser. 
But  who  would  buy  a  piano  organ  nowa- 
days? I  fear  the  time  is  gone  by  for  them. 
And,  to  speak  the  truth,  mine  is  rather 
old-fashioned." 

"  What  would  you  take  for  it? " 

"  It  cost  me  sixteen  pounds,"  replied 
Bernardo,  suddenly  cautious;  "but  I 
would  take  four." 


Only  the  other  day  he  had  been  told 
that  he  would  be  lucky  if  he  got  fifteen 
shillings  for  the  organ,  but  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  mention  this. 

"Done!"  said  his  new  friend.  "I  will 
give  you  ten  pounds  for  it.  It  is  at  least 
five  times  as  much  as  it  is  worth." 

Bernardo  opened  his  eyes  wide.  He 
wondered  if  there  were  a  catch  somewhere. 

"You  needn't  be  afraid,"  observed  the 
stranger.  "  I  am  prepared  to  pay  cash 
down."  (He  drew  out  his  purse.)  "Here 
are  two  sovereigns.  It  is  all  the  money  I 
have  about  me  at  the  moment.  But  I 
will  come  to-morrow  night  and  bring  you 
the  balance,  and  arrange  to  have  the  organ 
fetched  away." 

"  Dear  me!"  exclaimed  Bernardo,  whose 
quick  Southern  nature  did  not  allow  him 
to  be  cautious  for  long.  "  It  is  too  good 
to  be  true.  Giulia  will  say  that  it  is  the 
Madonna.    Perhaps  she  is  right." 

"Very  likely,"  said  the  stranger.  "Is 
Giulia  your  wife?" 

"Yes,  Signor." 

"  I  had  a  wife  once,  but  she  died  long 
ago,  while  I  was  still  a  poor  man.  I  have 
been  very  lonely  since." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Bernardo. 

The  stranger  sat  hugging  his  knees  with 
his  hands,  his  melancholy  eyes  fixed  on 
Bernardo.  It  was  at  once  sad  and  soothing 
to  him  to  sit  there  in  the  dark  little  room, 
with  the  narrow  doorway  to  his  left, 
and  outside  the  hot  July  sunshine  falling 
on  the  strings  of  paper  flowers  that  hung 
across  the  street.  He  was  not  naturally 
a  communicative  man,  but  the  familiar 
surroundings  and  the  company  of  a  com- 
patriot broke  through  his  habitual  reserve. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  an  organ,"  he 
mused.  "  I  have  an  ice-cream  barrow  and 
a  scissor-grinding  machine  and  a  chestnut 
roaster — oh,  and  other  things  too!  I  keep 
them  all  in  an  empty  attic  at  the  top  of 
my  house ;  and  when  the  rooms  downstairs 
seem  too  grand  and  too  desolate,  I  go  to 
the  attic  and  try  to  get  back  to  the  past. 
Every  now  and  then,  too,  I  come  and 
wander  round  the  quarter  where   I  lived 
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as  a  boy.  To-day  it  was  the  Sunday  of 
the  procession,  so  I  came." 

"I  am  glad  you  came,"  said  Bernardo. 
"It  has  been  a  good  day  for  us." 

"  I  am  glad,  too.  To  do  others  a  good 
turn,  to  try  and  make  them  happy, — that 
is  all  that  is  left  when  one  is  quite  alone." 

"Since  you  came,  I  am  happy,"  said 
Bernardo,  simply. 

The  stranger  looked  at  him  enviously. 

"That  is  well,"  he  said.  "Good-bye! 
I  will  come  again  to-morrow  and  bring 
you  the  eight  pounds;  then  I  shall  hope 
to  see  your  wife.  My  name  is  Salvatori, — 
perhaps  you  have  heard  of  me." 

Bernardo  shook  his  head. 

"  Never  mind.  I  am  a  rich  man,  and  I 
own  the  second  biggest  restaurant  in 
London;  though  I  started  with  a  hired 
barrow,  two  pennyworth  of  cracked  eggs, 
a  gallon  of  milk,  and  a  lump  of  ice, — ice- 
cream, you  know." 

"You've  had  wonderful  luck." 

"Wonderful,  indeed!"  echoed  Salvatori, 
half  sarcastically.  "Yet,  for  all  that,  I 
wish  it  were  to  begin  over  again." 

"Oh,  why?"  cried  Bernardo,  rather 
incredulously. 

"Why!— why!  How  can  I  tell?  Why 
does  one  feel  homesick?" 

"Because  one  wants  the  sunshine," 
answered  Bernardo,  gravely. 

When,  half  an  hour  later,  Giulia  re- 
turned, she  met  with  an  excited  greeting: 

"Quick,  wife!"  cried  Bernardo.  "Go 
out  and  buy  some  macaroni  and  a  bit  of 
ham  to  boil  with  it.  And  we'll  have  some 
strong  stracchino  cheese  and  some  figs 
and  a  bottle  of  chianti;  for  while  you've 
been  out*  Madonna  has  sent  me  some 
money  and  I  mean  to  keep  the  festa." 

"My   poor   Bernardo,    you   are   crazy!" 

"  Oh,  no,  I  am  not  crazy !  There  are 
eight  pounds  more  coming  to-morrow — 
for  the  organ,   you  know." 

"Just  hear  him!"  cried  Giulia,  lifting 
her  hands. 

All  the  same,  it  was  true.  The  sight  of 
the  two  sovereigns  finally  convinced  her. 

There  was  singing  and  dancing  till  late 


that  night  in  the  Italian  Quarter;  and 
much  throwing  of  confetti  and  playing  of 
morra,  a  queer,  noisy  game,  in  which  one 
uses  both  one's  eyes  and  all  one's  fingers. 
Fairy  lamps  gleamed  before  every  humble 
statue  and  picture  of  the  Madonna  and 
the  dear  Bambino,  whose  kind,  indulgent 
eyes  smiled  down  tolerantly  on  all  the 
innocent  and  childlike  fun.  Even  Ugo,  the 
Nihilist,  forgot  his  bloodthirsty  schemes  for 
the  moment,  and  sat  smoking  his  curved 
reed  pipe,  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 

Bernardo  and  Giulia  kept  the  festa  in 
sober  fashion.  When  they  had  finished 
their  evening  meal,  they  sat  together  in 
the  gathering  dusk,  the  husband's  hand 
resting  in  the  wife's,  and  they  talked. 
Bernardo  admitted  that  there  might  be 
something  in  prayer,  after  all.  Then  he 
said: 

"  To  have  so  much  money  and  yet  not 
be  contented!  Why,  he  could  take  the 
ship  to  Italy  to-morrow  if  he  wanted  to. 
But  he  buys  chestnut  roasters  and  scissor- 
grinding  machines,  and  sits  among  them 
and  feels  lonely — lonely!  Who  can  under- 
stand it?" 

"  I  can  understand  it  quite  well,"  replied 
Giulia,  her  dark  eyes  very  gentle.  "You 
are  as  blind  as  a  bat,  Bernardo.  How 
should  a  big  house  satisfy  any  one?  Men's 
hearts  are  not  so  made.  Let  us  say  a  prayer 
for  the  poor  Signor  before  we  go  to  bed. 
When  he  comes  to-morrow,  he  will  know 
that  I  understand  him,  and  then  he  will 
feel  better." 

Not  two  miles  distant,  a  man  was  sitting 
alone  in  an  attic  at  the  top  of  his  grand 
mansion,  his  arms  resting  on  an  old  ice- 
cream barrow.  Presently  his  head  fell 
forward  and  he  closed  his  eyes.  Sleep 
came  to  him,  and  dreams;  and  he  was 
back  again,  a  ragged  boy,  threading  the 
narrow,  streets  of  "Little  Italy."  Thus 
to  Salvatori  also  the  festa  brought  its 
moments  of  brief  happiness. 


Reputation  is  what  men  and  women 
think  of  us;  character  is  what  God  and 
the  angels  know  of  us. 
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Lady  Day  in  Ireland. 


Marly-le-Roi :   Its  Memories  and  Charms, 


BY    P.  J.   CARROLL,   C.  S.  C. 

"yHROUGH  the  long  August  day,  mantled  blue 
with  a  sky  of  Our  Lady, 
They    are  there   at   the    well   from   the  dawn 
till   the  sea  birds  go  home; 
And  the  trees  bending  down  with  broad  leaves 
offer  spots  that  are  shady. 
Where    the    heart   is   at   rest,  sighing    prayers 
till  the  shadows  are  come. 

The  brown  beads  and   the  crucifix  pass  in   pro- 
cession through  fingers 
That   are   pale   as   the   snow   or   are   hardened 
from  labor  and  pain. 
In  each  Ave  they  whisper  the  deep  Celtic  tender- 
ness lingers. 
Like  a  sweet  phrase  in  song  that  is  echoed  and 
echoed  again. 

Marching  down  the  white  road  with  the  sun  in 
the  noon  of  his  splendor 
Are  the  children,  with  joy  in  the  blue  of  their 
innocent  eyes; 
In   their   hearts  is   a   song,    breaking   forth   into 
words  that  are   tender, 
Unto  her  with  the  gold  of  the  stars  and  the 
blue  of  the  skies. 

In  the  still  summer  air  there's  a  chorus  of  min- 
strelsy breaking. 
There  are  flashes  of  gold   with  a   flutter  and 
waving  of  wings: 
Mary's  birds  are  they,  come  with  the  dawn,  all 
the  green  woods  forsaking. 
Every  heart  in   them   breaking  for  love   with 
the  message  it  brings. 

Through  the  calm  August  day,  with  Our  Lady's 
blue  sky  far  above   them. 
And  beyond  the  grey  mountains  where  slum- 
bers the  Irish  green  sea. 
There  they  speak  to  her,  weep  while  they  pray 
to  her,  beg  her  to  love  them. 
Till  beyond  the  bright  stars  where  their  home 
and  their  treasure  shall  be. 


BY    M.    BARRY    O'DELANY. 


Coleridge  described  conscience  "  as 
the  court  of  equity  established  by  God 
in  man." 


(  Conclusion.  ) 

aNOTHER  curious  coincidence  is 
called  to  mind  by  the  arms  of 
Saint  Thibault.  They  showr  that  his  mother, 
Mathilde  de  Chateaufort,  was  grand- 
daughter of  Isabelle  de  Courtenay,  from 
whose  race  the  Latin  emperors  of  Con- 
stantinople were  descended;  so  that 
Baldwin  II.,  who  gave  the  Crown  of 
Thorns  to  Saint  Louis,  was  of  the  same 
blood  as  Saint  Thibault  of  Marly,  and 
was,  indeed,  through  the  De  Courtenays, 
himself  related  to  the  King  of  France. 
It  is,  therefore,  appropriate  in  every 
way  that  there  should  be  relics  of  the 
Passion  at  Marly-le-Roi,  and  that  they 
should  be  preserved  upon  the  altar  of 
Saint  Louis. 

Speaking  of  this  altar,  it  is  interesting 
to  remember  that  the  origin  of  the  royal 
arms  of  Saint  Louis — three  fleurs-de-lis — 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  days  when 
Clovis  and  his  saintly  wife,  Clotilde,  lived 
in  the  Castle  of  Montjoye.  This  historic 
castle  was  built  by  Clovis,  on  the  borders 
of  the  forest  of  Marly,  to  commemorate 
his  victory  of  Conflans,  won  close  by. 
The  name  given  to  the  castle  by  the 
chroniclers  of  the  time  is  "  Mons  Gaudii," 
or  Mount  of  Joy.  It  was  built  upon  a 
hill,  at  the  base  of  which  was  a  valley 
called  "  Gaudium  in  Valle,"  or  Joy  in  the 
Valley,  which  became  in  course  of  time 
Joyenval.  And  it  was  in  this  valley  that 
the  holy  "Hermit  of  Jouvenal"  lived. 
Queen  Clotilde  often  assisted  at  his  Mass, 
celebrated  in  a  little  chapel  dedicated  to 
Saint  Denis;  and  it  was  at  his  suggestion 
that  Clovis  replaced  the  pagan  emblems 
on  his  standard  with  a  bed  of  lilies,  which 
was  eventually  altered  to  three  lilies,  in 
honor  of  the  Adorable  Trinity.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  famous  Oriflamme  of 
France,  the  royal  standard,  which  was 
first   taken   into    battle    from    the    above- 
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Ynentioned  little  Chapel  of  Saint  Denis, 
and  later  on  from  the  Abbey  of  Saint 
Denis,  with  shouts  of  "Montjoye! — Saint 
Denis!" 

When  the  old  Chapel  of  Saint  Denis 
fell  to  ruin,  the  stately  Abbey  de  Pre- 
montres  was  erected  upon  its  site,  in  com- 
memoration of  these  historic  souvenirs. 
But  the  abbey  was  partly  destroyed  by 
the  Rnglish  during  the  Hundred  Years' 
War;  and  the  French  themselves  com- 
pleted the  work  of  destruction  during  the 
Revolution.  A  fountain,  known  as  "  La 
Fontaine  des  Lis,"  and  also  as  "La  Fon- 
taine de  Sainte  Clotilde,"  stands  to  this 
very  day  close  to  the  site  of  the  ancient 
abbey.  A  relic  of  the  holy  Queen  is  kept 
in  Marly  church, ^ — the  shrine  representing 
a  bed  of  lilies. 

Marly  derives  its  name  from  the  Latin 
word  marla,  a  sort  of  clay  found  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  first  official  mention 
of  it  appears  in  a  time-discolored  parch- 
ment that  was  found  in  the  binding  of 
an  old  book  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of 
Saint  Germain  des  Pres.  This  parchment, 
written  from  Bougival,  and  dated  April 
25,  697,  speaks  of  some  land  in  Marly 
which  Waldromar,  Abbot  of  Saint  Ger- 
main des  Pres,  exchanged  with  a  nobleman 
named  Adalric.  As  early  as  1085  mention 
is  made  of  one  Herve  de  Montmorency, 
who  was  "Sire  de  Marly."  It  was  then 
divided  into  two  estates — namely,  Marly- 
le-Castle  and  Marly-le-Bourg,  or  Marly 
Castle  and  Marly  Village. 

But  its  real  renown  dates  from  the 
latter  portion  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
Then  it  was  that  that  monarch,  fatigued 
by  the  affairs  of  State,  sought  a  quiet 
spot  where  he  could  find  refuge  from  the 
pomp  and  etiquette  he  had  himself  estab- 
lished at  Versailles.  After  many  excur- 
sions in  the  surrounding  country,  his 
choice  fell  at  length  upon  a  narrow  valley, 
between  two  steep  hills,  near  the  village 
of  Marly.  He  at  once  purchased  Marly- 
le-Castle,  and  soon  after  Marly-le-Bourg 
was  added  to  the  royal  possessions;  the 
owner,   the   Comte   de   Pontchartrain,    re- 


ceiving the  estate  of  Neauphle-le-Ch^tel 
in  exchange. 

It  was  not  the  King's  original  intention, 
however,  that  his  retreat  at  Marly  should 
be  anything  more  than  a  small  her- 
mitage,— "wn  rien,"  as  Saint-Simon  tells 
us  in  his  "Memoires."  But  his  love  of 
pomp  and  ceremony  soon  made  Louis 
abandon  all  his  modest  plans;  with  the 
result  that  Marly  became  the  rival  of 
Versailles,  from  point  of  view  of  mag- 
nificence, and  its  superior  in  taste  and 
elegance.  Courtiers  vied  with  one  another 
for  the  honor  of  being  invited  to  Marly, 
and  "tout  courtisan  desirait  etre  de  Marly" 
was  a  favorite  saying  of  the  time.  To  be 
of  Versailles  was  simply  to  be  of  the  court; 
but  to  be  of  Marly  was  equivalent  to  being 
numbered  among  the  intimates  of  royalty. 
While  a  guest  at  Marly,  Racine  wrote  to 
Boileau:  "The  King  is  very  free  and  kind 
here.  One  might  say  that  at  Versailles 
he  belongs  entirely  to  business,  and  that 
here  he  belongs  to  himself  and  his  own 
pleasures." 

The  accounts  of  the  lightning-like 
transformation  of  Marly  into  Marly-le-Roi, 
or  the  King's  Marly,  read  like  the  exploits 
of  some  genius  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
or  fairy  queen.  Palaces,  groves,  velvety 
lawns,  and  gleaming  statues  rose  "  as  if 
from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter's  wand," 
where  hills  or  wild  waste  land  had  been 
before.  The  impatience  of  the  King  to 
see  his  wishes  carried  out  was  equalled 
only  by  the  rapidity  with  which  his  plans 
were  executed.  No  expense  was  spared 
in  the  erection  of  the  wonderful  palace, 
of  which  only  a  few  ivy-grown  and 
crumbling  walls  remain  to-day;  nor  was 
anything  left  undone  that  could  enhance 
its  beauty.  A  hill  obstructed  the  view  of 
the  silver  Seine,  and  of  the  Chateau  of 
Saint  Germaine-en-Laye,  where  Louis  XIV. 
was  born,  and  where  James  II.  (who  often 
visited  the  King  at  Marly)  lived  while  in 
exile;  and  the  offending  hill  was  promptly 
levelled  to  the  ground.  Full-grown  trees 
were  brought  from  all  parts  of  France 
and  planted  at  Marly;   changing,  in  a  few 
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days,  sheets  of  water  into  forests  where 
the  Hght  could  hardly  penetrate.  Thou- 
sands of  these  trees  died  on  the  spot,  only 
to  be  immediately  replaced  by  others; 
while  the  forests  already  existing  were  as 
quickly  transformed  into  glassy  lakes  or 
leaping  fountains.  "Millions,"  says  Saint- 
Simon,  "were  thus  wasted  to  force 
nature, — or,  it  would  not  be  too  much  to 
say,  billions." 

Madame  de  Maintenon,  "  the  grave  wife 
who  ruled  the  ruler  in  his  latter  years," 
deeply  deplored  this  wild  extravagance, 
especially  as  it  was  indulged  in  at  a 
moment  when  there  was  much  privation 
and  misery  of  every  kind  amongst  the 
poor  of  France.  In  a  letter  dated  July 
19,  1698,  she  wrote  from  Marly  to  Car- 
dinal de  Noailles,  then  Archbishop  of 
Paris :  "  I  have  displeased  in  a  conversation 
on  buildings,  and  have  made  the  King 
angry  without  any  result.  They  are  again 
building  a  pavilion  here,  at  a  cost  of 
100,000  pounds.  Marly  will  soon  be 
another  Versailles.  There  is  nothing  left 
to  do  but  to  pray  and  suffer." 

Yet  Louis  had  much  confidence  in  his 
morganatic  wife,  and  had  a  very  high 
opinion  of  her  good  sense,  and  indeed 
sought  her  counsel  and  advice  on  most 
occasions.  "  Qu'en  pense  voire  soliditef" 
was  his  usual  way  of  asking  for  her  view 
of  whatever  question  happened  to  be 
uppermost  at  the  moment.  But  Marly 
was  his  hobby,  and  not  even  Madame  de 
Maintenon  could  turn  him  from  it.  -The 
King's  Marly  was  destined  to  ride  over 
every  obstacle  till  its  day  of  doom,  when 
it  should  fall,  never  to  rise  again,  with 
the  dynasty  to  which  it  owed  its  glory 
^nd  renown. 

The  far-famed  Palace  of  Marly-le-Roi 
was  designed  by  Mansard,  the  King's 
a,rchitect,  the  devices  on  the  walls  being 
executed  by  the  no  less  celebrated  Lebrun. 
It  was  composed  of  thirteen  pavilions, 
each  a  palace  in  itself.  The  central  and 
largest,  where  the  King  resided,  was 
intended  to  represent  the  sun.  On  either 
side  qf  it  were  six  smaller  pavilions,  alle- 


gorical of  the  twelve  stages  of  the  sun; 
while  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  other 
emblems  bearing  on  the  glories  of  the  sun, 
appeared  in  frescoes  on  the  walls.  The 
groves  and  alleys  of  the  immense  park,  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  palace  stood,  were 
lined  with  lime  trees,  and  each  had  its 
own  sculptured  god.  But  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  feature  of  all  was  the 
quantity  and  profuseness  of  the  water; 
the  basins  and  fountains  alone  holding 
about  77,805  gallons.  This  enormous 
supply  was  conveyed  to  the  royal  park 
by  means  of  the  gigantic  aqueduct  at 
Marly-le-Machine,  which  had  been  con- 
structed by  the  Chevalier  Cunod  to  bring 
water  to  Versailles,  but  was  eventually 
practically  monopolized  by  the  King  for 
Marly.  It  gave  as  much  as  1,302,000 
gallons  of  water  in  twenty -four  hours; 
which,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to  feed 
all  the  reservoirs.  After  a  day  and  a 
night  of  ceaseless  pumping,  the  basins 
would  show  only  three  inches  of  water. 
When  it  had  played  into  all  the  basins, 
the  water  flowed  into  the  vast  abrevoir, 
or  horse  pond,  which  is  one  of  the  few 
remaining  vestiges  of  the  fallen  chateau 
that  still  bear  witness  to  its  former  grace 
and  grandeur. 

Among  the  magnificent  statues  that 
once  ornamented  the  abrevoir  were  two 
marble  groups  by  Couston,  representing 
rearing  horses  being  tamed, — one  by  a 
Frenchman,  and  the  other  by  an  Amer- 
ican. They  were  rescued  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution,  when  the  Chateau  of 
Marly  was  levelled  to  the  ground,  and 
stand  to-day  at  the  entrance  to  the  Champs 
Elysees.  The  winged  horses,  bearing  Fame 
blowing  a  trumpet,  that  are  now  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Tuileries  Gardens,  also 
once  adorned  the  abrevoir.  But  the  vast 
majority  of  the  statues  and  ornamental 
fountains  were  destroyed.  The  extent  of 
the  work  of  devastation,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  Revolutionists 
extracted  no  less  than  1,335,726  pounds 
of  lead,  bronze,  and  tin,  from  the  ruined 
statues  and  waterworks  alone. 
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The  forest  of  Marly  covers  over  eight 
miles  of  ground,  and  is,  in  many  respects, 
the  same  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
"le  Roi  Soleil."  Here  the  heir  of  France 
played  with  his  mates,  "Desired"  and 
"Well-Beloved";  and  here,  too,  Saint- 
Simon  paced  "with  prudent  tongue  and 
still  more  prudent  ear";  and  here  Marie 
Leczinska,  the  saintly  wife  of  Louis  XV., 
"mourned  through  long  years  of  worse 
than  widowhood,"  to  quote  B.  Parkes- 
Belloc,  in  "La  Belle  France."  The  same 
writer  thus  sums  up  the  past  and  present 
of  once  royal  Marly: 

To  these  dark  groves  a  royal  footstep  came, 

And  all  the  woods  av.'oke.    Huge  stems  were  felled 

To  let  in  vistas  of  the  winding  Seine, 

While  midway  on   the  hill  the  walls  arose 

Of  the  King's  house;   and  round  about  his  own 

Were  twelve  pavilions  set,  zodiacal 

Unto  the  King's,   which  was  the  central  sun. 

Marly-le-Roi 
Is  utterly  desolate  now;    and   not  a   trace 
Of  the  pavilion  of  the  central  sun, 
Nor  of  the  other  twelve — zodiacal — 
Exists  above  the  soil. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  opera 
in  France,  ballet  dancing  was  the  favorite 
amusement  of  the  court, — a  sort  of  panto- 
mimical  dance  being  formed  on  proverbs. 
Louis  XIV.  himself  was  a  frequent  per- 
former on  such  occasions.  A  record  of  a 
ballet  des  proverbes  danse  par  le  roi,  in 
1654,  is  still  ex-tant.  One  day,  however, 
when  Louis  assisted  at  a  performance  of 
Britannicus ,  he  was  struck  by  the  verse 
beginning : 

Par  tout  ambition,  pour  vertu   singuliere, 
II  excelle  k  conduire  un  char  dans  le  cariieie, 
A  disputer  des  prix  indignes  de  ses  mains, 
A  se  donner  lui-meme  en  spectacle  aux  Romairs. 

Louis  took  the  lines  deeply  to  heart, 
applied  them  to  himself,  and  never  danced 
upon  the  stage  again.  But  he  retained  his 
fondness  for  the  theatre  up  to  the  last, 
nevertheless;  and  the  theatre  at  Marly 
was  in  keeping  with  its  princely  surround- 
ings. The  spot  where  it  stood  is  known 
as  the  Place  de  la  Comedie,  and  also  as 
the  Theatre  de  la^Nature;  it  is  in  the  very 
depths  of  the  forest,   and  not  far  from 


the  ruins  of  the  chateau.  Open-air  per- 
formances are  now  enacted  on  the  site  of 
the  old  theatre,  the  first  Paris  artists 
taking  part  in  the  representations. 

But  although  "le  Roi  Soleil"  gave  up 
ballet  dancing  eventually,  as  being  beneath 
his  dignity,  he  could  be  humble  enough 
in  other  ways  when  there  was  anything 
to  be  gained  by  it.  Thus,  in  1709,  when, 
owing  to  the  ruinous  expenses  of  his 
foreign  wars,  he  was  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity  for  lack  of  ready  money,  no 
banker  could  be  found  willing  to  lend  him 
any.  The  celebrated  Jewish  financier, 
Samuel  Bernard,  was  appealed  to,  but 
in  vain.  The  King  was  in  despair.  The 
Minister  Desmarets,  however,  still  hoped. 
"Samuel  is  vain,"  he  said  to  his  royal 
master.  "If  your  Majesty  will  only  flatter 
him  a  little,  we'll  have  him.."  Shortly 
after  Desmarets  summoned  the  Jew  to 
Marly-le-Roi,  on  the  pretext  of  having 
some  business  to  transact  with  him.  But 
scarcely  was  Bernard  seated  in  the 
Minister's  cabinet,  when  the  doors  of  the 
apartment  were  thrown  open  and  the 
King  of  France  entered.  He  saluted 
Samuel  with  a  sweet  and  gracious  smile, 
and  inquired  after  his  family  in  a  most 
engaging  way.  Then,  while  Samuel  almost 
prostrated  himself  before  him,  he  added 
kindly:  "By  the  way,  you  are  just  the 
man  to  have  never  seen  Marly.  Come  with 
me  and  I  will  show  it  to  you  myself." 

The  delighted  Hebrew  needed  no  second 
bidding,  and  then  and  there  made  the 
tour  of  Marly  with  the  proudest  sovereign 
of  the  day  for  his  guide.  The  King  walked 
by  his  side,  spoke  only  to  him,  took  him 
everywhere,  and  showed  him  everything; 
while  the  astonished  courtiers  whispered 
amongst  themselves,  unable  to  understand 
such  extraordinary  condescension.  When 
the  King  retired,  Bernard  went  back  to 
Desmartes ;  and  that  wily  Minister,  wishing 
to  strike  the  iron  while  it  was  hot,  again 
broached  the  subject  of  the  loan;  and 
this  time  Samuel  did  not  even  think  of 
refusing.  "  I  would  prefer  to  risk  ruining 
myself,"    he   exclaimed,    "than   leave   for 
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a  moment  in  embarrassment  a  prince  who 
has  overwhelmed  me  with  honors!"  So 
Louis  got  the  money.  But  he  had  to 
stoop  for  it  first;  which  shows  that  "le 
Roi  Soleil"  did  not  differ  so  very  much 
from  ordinary  mortals,   after  all. 

Victorien  Sardou  wrote  many  of  his 
plays  at  Marly,  in  his  picturesque  resi- 
dence, once  the  chateau  of  a  minister  of 
Louis  XV.;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Marly, 
in  gratitude  for  the  services  he  had 
rendered  to  the  town,  erected  a  memorial 
to  him  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  It  is 
ornamented  with  fresco  reproductions  of 
two  pictures  by  Martin,  which  hung  in 
Sardou's  drawing-room,  and  which  were 
views  of  Marly  before  and  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Victorien  Sardou's 
tomb  is  by  far  the  most  imposing  in  the 
quiet  little  cemetery  of  Marly. 

It  was  at  Marly-le-Roi  also  that  Alex- 
ander Dumas — the  famous  son  of  a  famous 
father — lived  for  years,  and  where  his 
widow  still  lives.  The  house,  "  Le  Champ- 
fleur,"  was  left  to  him  by  M.  de  Leuven, 
author  of  "  Le  Postilion  de  Longumeau," 
who  was  a  great  admirer  of  his  literary 
talents. 

"  Le  Roi  Soleil "  is  only  a  name  and  a 
memory  at  Marly  now.  But  the  sun,  that 
asks  no  earthly  monarch's  leave  to  rise 
or  set,  still  shines  through  the  spreading 
branches  of  its  stately  woods,  and  slants 
upon  the  ruined  walls  and  crumbling 
fountains  that  tell  of  its  glorious  but  long 
perished  past.  And  who  that  thinks  upon 
those  bygone  glories,  and  contrasts  them 
with  the  present  desolation  and  decay  of 
royal  Marly,  can  help  recalling  the  solemn 
words  that  once  echoed  through  Saint 
Denis'  vaulted  aisles,  and  sounded  clarion- 
like above  the  gorgeous  catafalque  on 
which  the  King  of  France  lay  dead,— the 
words  of  the  sonorous-voiced  Massillon: 
" Dieu  seul  est  grand!" 


The  Flaw  in  the  Title. 


BY    ANNA    T.   SADLIER. 


In  human  affairs,  all  the  truly  great 
powers  are  forces  so  quiet  and  move  so 
close  to  the  ground  that  their  existence 
is  often  unsuspected, — P,  G.  Phillips. 


XXXII. 

#¥%HEN  the  day  for  the  meeting  came, 
VAx  i^o  one  would  have  supposed,  from 
the  appearance  of  the  Manor  or  its  inhab- 
itants, that  anything  of  vital  importance 
was  occurring  there.  Sylvester,  who  saw 
all  the  members  of  the  family  assembled 
in  the  library  at  the  appointed  hour,  was 
apparently  as  calm  and  composed  as  upon 
any  ordinary  morning;  and,  in  truth,  the 
signs  of  growing  age  and  infirmity — -"the 
heavy  fine  imposed  on  length  of  days" — 
had  been  occasioned  far  less  by  the  business 
of  that  morning  than  by  the  blow  that 
had  preceded  it. 

John  Watkin,  who  had  taken  his  place 
in  the  smoking  car  coming  out  from  town, 
was  amazed  when  he  met  Angela  Roscoe 
upon  the  platform  at  the  station.  He 
advanced  eagerly  to  shake  hands  with 
her, — the  more  gratified  by  the  encounter 
from  the  fact  that  for  days  previously 
she  had  kept  herself  entirely  out  of  his 
way.  He  had  not  had  so  much  as  a 
glimpse  of  her;  and  had  received  but 
one  brief  note,  in  which  she  had  informed 
him  that  it  was  better  to  leave  the  matter 
of  their  future  entirely  in  status  quo  for 
the  present,  since  other  affairs  just  then 
required  all  her  attention.  She  ended, 
however,  by  giving  him  the  assurance 
that  later,  if  he  were  still  in  the  same 
mind,  she  would  be  glad  to  entertain  his 
proposal. 

When  he  saw  her  upon  the  platform, 
it  never  occurred  to  him  to  associate  her 
with  the  business  on  which  he  had  been 
summoned  to  the  Manor,  and  of  which 
he  had  heard  with  the  deepest  concern 
and  regret. 

"You  are  not,  by  any  chance,"  he  said, 
"bound  in  my  direction?" 

"Yes,  I  am,"  Angela  replied,  with  an 
inscrutable  smile, — '  if  your  destinatiQr\ 
be  Birmingham  Manor." 
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Watkin  wondered,  and  it  flashed  into 
his  mind  that  she  had  chosen  a  singularly 
unpropitious  time  if  she  wished  to  confer 
again  with  Rebecca  Flaherty.  But  he 
would  not  for  worlds  have  suggested  such 
an  idea.    He  merely  said: 

"  Why,  strangely  enough,  I'm  bound 
there,  too!"  And  then  he  added,  invol- 
untarily:   "How  well  you  are  looking!" 

He  was  struck,  in  fact,  by  the  improve- 
ment in  her  appearance.  She  was  hand- 
somely, even  richly  dressed;  and  she 
had  .the  knack  of  wearing  her  clothes 
well.  Her  whole  aspect  was  unaccountably 
transformed.  She  was  rejuvenated,  in 
the  sense  that  the  harsh  lines  of  her  face 
had  relaxed,  her  eyes  shone,  her  lips 
smiled.  Hers  was  more  than  ever  an 
attractive  personality,  and  more  than 
ever  it  attracted  John   Watkin. 

But  their  interview  was  short.  For, 
though  they  drove  up  together  in  the 
carriage  from  the  Manor,  they  were  accom- 
panied by  the  lawyers;  with  both  of  whom, 
somewhat  to  Watkin's  surprise,  Angela 
seemed  already  acquainted.  To  them, 
moreover,  she  addressed  most  of  her 
conversation,  which  was  bright,  sparkling, 
and  that  of  a  woman  who  had  mixed 
freely  with  the  world. 

It  was  only  when  all  were  assembled 
in  the  library  that  John  Watkin,  with 
actual  bewilderment  and  a  sharp  sense 
of  pain,  became  aware  that  Angela  Roscoe 
had  been  shown  into  the  room;  that  she 
was,  therefore,  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  business  under  discussion;  and 
that  he  and  she  were  apparently  in  oppo- 
site camps.  For  Angela  sat  calm  and 
smiling  beside  that  lawyer  who,  Watkin 
knew,  represented  the  claimant. 

Perhaps  upon  no  one  present  did  the 
revelations  which  were  made  fall  with 
greater  force  than  upon  John  Watkin. 
Apart  from  his  sympathy  with  the  Bir- 
minghams,  he  perceived  at  once  how  his 
introduction  of  Angela  must  now  appear 
to  the  family  at  the  Manor;  and  it  also 
occurred  to  him,  with  a  growing  resent- 
ment, that  Angela  had  deliberately  made 


use  of  him  to  further  her  own  schemes. 
He  learned,  too,  with  intense  surprise, 
that  she  was  the  widow  of  a  Birmingham, 
and  that  her  father  had  been  the  tutor 
whose  disappearance  had  so  mystified 
the  previous  generation.  Then  he  began 
in  his  slow  fashion  to  piece  out  a 
chain  of  retrospection, — Angela's  unusual 
interest  in  the  Manor,  and  her  ability 
to  supply  details  to  his  description  thereof, 
which  he  had  attributed,  at  the  time, 
to  her  powers  of  imagination. 

But  from  these  considerations,  of  special 
interest  to  himself,  he  could  not  help 
turning  presently  to  observe,  with  interest 
and  admiration,  the  demeanor  of  the 
other  actors  in  the  drama.  Phyllis,  whose 
pure,  lovely  face  was  set  off  so  admirably 
by  the  simple  mourning  garb,  her  eyes 
sweet  and  serious,  sat  and  watched  the 
course  of  affairs,  so  vitally  important  to 
herself,  with  her  accustomed  serenity. 
Of  himself,  as  Watkin  was  uncomfortably 
conscious,  she  had  taken  no  notice  what- 
ever, after  her  first  ceremonious  bow; 
and  the  man  of  affairs  writhed  under  the 
idea  that  she  despised  him.  He  let  his 
eyes  pass  on  to  Petronilla,  gentle  and 
tranquil  as  the  moonbeams  that  fall  in 
quiet  places;  and  Mrs.  Mark,  following 
the  progress  of  affairs  with  keen  attention; 
and  Mark  himself,  whose  jovial  coun- 
tenance was  so  subdued  and  saddened; 
and  Amy,  who,  despite  her  sorrow  and 
its  visible  effects  upon  her,  could  nof  help 
giving  vent  to  her  indignation  in  defiant 
glances  cast  upon  Angela,  and  in  an  occa- 
sional hasty  exclamation. 

But,  next  to  Phyllis,  the  interest  of  the 
scene,  to  Watkin's  mind,  settled  upon 
Sylvester,  who  in  his  old  age,  and  after 
the  heavy  bereavement  he  had  suffered, 
was  thus  called  upon  to  give  up  the 
honors  and  dignities  and  much  of  the 
wealth  he  had  enjoyed.  To  Watkin,  his 
attitude  was,  as  the  latter  expressed  it 
to  himself,  magnificent.  Simply  and  inflex- 
ibly just,  he  refused  to  take  advantage 
of  any  quibbles  of  the  law,  or  even 
pretexts  for  delay.     He  even  outstripped 
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Angela  and  her  legal  adviser,  in  the 
demand  that  everything  should  be  done 
to  establish  the  claim  which,  he  had  been 
convinced,  was  valid. 

"It  was  never  my  desire,"  he  said 
calmly,  "to  possess  myself  of  the  inher- 
itance of  another.  At  the  time  of  my 
uncle's  disappearance,  every  effort  was 
made  to  discover  his  whereabouts.  These 
attempts  were  renewed  at  various  inter- 
vals, and  especially  when  I  succeeded 
to  the  Manor,  as  my  solicitor  here  can 
testify.  I  again  set  in  motion  all  such 
machinery  as  might  bring  to  light  my 
uncle  or  his  heirs,  if  such  were  in  exist- 
ence. I  think,"  he  added,  turning  to  his 
lawyer,  "that  you  can  support  me  in 
this  assertion." 

The  lawyer  warmly  replied  that  every 
possible  step  had  indeed  been  taken,  and 
with  an  almost  Quixotic  eagerness,  to 
further  such  results.  The  care  that  the 
missing  man  had  taken  to  cover  up  his 
traces  had,  each  time,  defeated  those 
attempts. 

"For  some  years  past,"  continued  Syl- 
vester, "  I  have  been  the  recipient  of 
anonymous  communications  which  took 
the  form  of  a  simple  warning.  Only 
recently  did   I   discover  their  author." 

He  did  not  so  much  as  glance  at  Angela, 
nor  in  any  way  implicate  the  woman, 
whose  attitude  just  then  was  one  of 
mental  defiance  to  the  whole  assembled 
company, — to  Amy,  who  openly  showed 
her  dislike  and  distrust  of  her  in  the 
glances  which  she  threw  from  time  to 
time  in  her  direction;  to  Phyllis,  whose 
attitude  of  calm  serenity  somehow  aggra- 
vated her;  to  the  others,  who  were  all,  as 
was  inevitable,  against  her  in  their  secret 
thoughts;  to  Sylvester,  though  he  stood 
out  so  stoutly  for  the  justice  of  her  son's 
claim;  and  to  Watkin,  who  never  so  much 
as  glanced  in  her  direction,  and  whose 
condition  of  mind  she  could  guess. 

Angela,  however,  took  the  initiative, 
and  remarked  calmly: 

"  Do  not  hesitate,  my  dear  sir,  to  say 
that  /  was  the  author  of  those  warnings." 


Sylvester  bowed  gravely,  and  everyone 
else  in  the  room  turned  an  involuntary 
glance  upon  her,  save  John  Watkin. 
He  looked  down  at  the  floor,  with  a  fierce 
anger  burning  in  his  heart  toward  her, 
who  had  been  thus  conspiring  against 
his  closest  friend  without  permitting  him 
an  inkling  of  her  design;  while  he  had 
believed  her  so  harmless,  so  inoffensive. 
"Then  I  the  more  deceived!"  was  the 
burden  of  his  thoughts,  though  he  did 
not  express  them  poetically;  and  this 
leaven  of  self  was  mingled,  it  must  be 
owned,  with  generous  indignation  at  her 
plotting  against  the  venerable  head  of 
the  Manor  and  his  dead  friend. 

Possibly  he  was  less  than  just  to  Angela, 
who,  after  all,  had  in  view  a  justifiable 
end — the  re-establishment  of  her  son  in 
the  inheritance  that  his  father  had  lost, — 
even  if  her  means  were  somewhat  ques- 
tionable. Perhaps  if  she  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  nature  of  the 
Birmingham's,  she  might  long  before, 
and  without  so  much  circumlocution,  have 
appealed  at  once  to  their  sense  of  justice; 
in  which  case  she  would  have  assuredly 
found  in  them  generous  advocates  of  her 
son's  claim.  But  a  long  experience  of  life, 
overshadowed  by  fear  and  concealment, 
had  caused  distrust  to  become  ingrained 
in  her  heart,  with  a  strong  antipathy  to 
the  rich  and  powerful,  and  a  belief  that 
she  had  no  chance  against  them;  so  that 
she  had  chosen  craft  as  her  most  ready 
and  reliable  weapon. 

In  the  woman's  nature  there,  neverthe- 
less, remained  ingredients  that  enabled  her 
to  appreciate  at  their  full  value  Sylvester's 
attitude,  and  that  which,  as  she  now  con- 
jectured, would  have,  been  likewise  that 
of  Grenville.  While  it  occasioned  her  a 
slight  sensation  that  was  almost  remorse, 
it  also  afforded  her  a  curious  satisfaction. 
She  had  so  long  identified  herself  with  the 
Birminghams,  and  lived  as  it  were  mentally 
in  the  shadow  of  their  greatness,  that 
whatever  tended  to  exalt  them  was  pecu- 
liarly grateful  to  her.  This  was  one  of 
the  many  inconsistencies  gf  her  character; 
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another  of  which  was  the  giving  a  rehg- 
ious  education  to  her  son  while  she  herself 
had  practically  lost  her  faith. 

After  Angela  had  admitted  the  author- 
ship of  the  letters  and  had  mentioned 
their  contents,  and  Sylvester  had  explained 
that  each  time  he  had  made,  through  his 
lawyer,  renewed  efforts  to  find  the  writer 
of  them,  the  attorneys  proceeded  to  busi- 
iness.  Nor  was  this  of  long  duration,  since 
the  Birmingham  lawyer  had  been  busy 
upon  the  case,  and  in  communication 
with  the  opposing  attorney,  ever  since 
Angela's  visit  to  Sylvester.  The  chain  of 
evidence  was  practically  complete;  and 
Angela  related,  with  unconscious  dramatic 
effect,  how  the  documents  attesting  the 
claim  had  been  threatened  with  destruction 
when  she  had  sent  Rebecca  with  them 
to  the  New  World,  to  be  delivered  to  a 
devoted  cousin  (always  known  as  her 
brother).  The  latter  had  been  instructed 
to  take  the  first  steps  in  the  proceedings 
which  had  now  been  instituted.  But  by 
an  untoward  happening  he  had  failed  to 
find  Rebecca,  and  had  taken  sick  and  died 
in  a  hospital.  Then  followed  that  long 
search,  and  the  strange  chance  by  which 
the  woman  had  been  at  last  located  at 
Birmingham  Manor  and  as  the  wife  of  an 
old  retainer  of  the  family. 

Rebecca,  so  Angela  explained,  had  been 
aware  that  she  had  in  her  possession 
something  of  extreme  value,  about  which 
she  was  bidden  to  observe  secrecy;  but 
had,  of  course  no  knowledge  of  its  actual 
nature,  much  less  that  it  was  associated 
with  the  dwelling  to  which  she  had  come 
on  her  marriage  with  Flaherty.  She  had 
suffered,  in  fact,  much  anxiety  of  mind 
because  of  the  mysterious  charge  which 
had  been  laid  upon  her  by  that  imperious 
woman  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
who  had  terrified  her  with  threats  of  what 
would  happen  if  the  box  were  mislaid  or 
fell  into  the  wrong  hands.  Faithful, 
though  timorous  and  unenterprising,  Re- 
becca had  found  herself  lost  in  the  whirl- 
pool of  a  great  city;  but  had  clung  to  the 
jbox  until  sh^  was  finally  trgced  by  Angela, 


and  had,  with  immense  relief,  given  it 
into  the  latter's  hands. 

In  all  those  years  Angela  had  execrated 
herself  for  having  allowed  any  one  else 
but  herself  to  cross  the  ocean  with  those 
precious  papers.  At  the  time  when  she- 
had  talked  with  Watkin  at  the  Hoboken 
Ferry,  and  had  heard  that  old  Williams 
was  still  surviving,  she  had  momenta- 
rily resolved  to  proceed  straight  to  the 
Manor,  and  with  his  help  seek  to  estal>- 
lish  her  claim,  irrespective  of  the  papers.. 
This  project  she  had  afterward  abandoned, 
as  likely  to  prove  futile,  and  had  con- 
tinued, instead,  her  apparently  hopeless 
quest. 

That  explanation  regarding  Rebecca,  it 
may  be  observed  in  passing,  was  a  relief 
to  Phyllis,  since  nobody  likes  to  think  of 
conspirators  in  the  household;  nor  that 
the  shy  and  quiet  Mrs.  Flaherty,  the  wife- 
of  a  trusted  retainer,  was  one  of  them. 
She  glanced  at  John  Watkin,  and  colored 
faintly  as  she  met  his  eye;  for  she  had 
just  been  asking  herself  if  he,  too,  could 
be  exonerated  from  the  charge  of  complicity 
in  Angela  Roscoe's  schemes. 

But  the  surprises  of  that  day,  which 
to  most  of  those  in  that  room  had  been 
many  and  great,  were  not  yet  ended. 
One  after  another  they  had  been  introduced 
with  a  curiously  dramatic  effect.  And  not 
the  least  of  them  was  yet  to  come. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


There;  must  be  a  hidden  and  especial 
malice  in  gluttony.  Else  why  are 
fasting  and  abstinence — two  correctives 
of  gluttony — so  much  in  honor  and  so 
universally  recommended  and  commanded 
in  the  Church?  Counting  three  weeks  in 
Advent,  seven  in  Lent,  and  three  Ember 
days  four  times  a  year  [with  several  special 
vigils],  we  have,  without  mentioning  fifty- 
two  Fridays,  thirteen  weeks,  or  one-fourth 
of  the  year,  devoted  to  a  practical  war- 
fare on  gluttony.  No  other  vice  nieets^ 
with  such  systematic,  uncompromising 
resistance. — Rev.  John  H.  Stapleton, 
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The  "  Christophonis." 


gS  an  illustration  of  the  progress  of 
the  Church  in  South  America,  a 
recent  traveller  refers  to  the  renewed  efforts 
which  are  being  made  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  continent,  and 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  missions 
which  in  less  troubled  times  existed  in 
many  remote  districts.  Interest  in  this 
apostolic  work  is  lively,  and  is  becoming 
more  and  more  general  among  the  white 
races  of  South  America.  It  was  high 
time  to  take  steps  to  protect  the  Indians 
from  the  evil  influences  of  traders  and 
rubber-hunters. 

"A  Traveller"  makes  special  mention 
of  a  steamer,  fitted  up  as  a  floating 
mission  church,  which  has  been  placed 
on  the  Amazon  for  the  use  of  the  priests 
in  charge  of  the  Indian  missions.  When 
the  construction  of  this  missionary 
steamer,  appropriately  named  Christo- 
phorus,  was  first  begun,  a  correspondent 
of  our  own  sent  us  the  following  notice  of 
the  region  where  it  was  to  be  employed, 
and  of  the  native  tribes  for  whose  benefit 
the  work  was  undertaken. 

* 
*  * 

The  Bishop  of  Para  and  of  the  valley 
of  the  Amazon  is  constructing  a  steamer 
destined  to  be  used  in  the  missions 
along  the  Amazon  River.  His  priests  will 
be  constantly  moving  back  and  forth 
through  the  immense  territory  on  the 
banks  of  that  great  river,  bearing  the  light 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  aids  of  religion  to 
the  Christian  and  pagan  populations,  that 
up  to  the  present  have  been  living  and 
dying   in   almost  complete   abandonment. 

The  diocese  of  Para  embraces  all  the 
territory  known  as  Amazonia,  including 
the  province  of  Para.  The  diocese  is  nearly 
six  times  the  size  of  France;  but,  accord- 
ing to  official  figures,  the  population 
amounts  to  only  339,453  souls.  To  evan- 
gelize this  vast  district,  the  Bishop  has 
only  eighty-five  priests.  Hence  the  great 
majority  of  the  population  scattered  over 


the  valley  of  the  Amazon  is  deprived  of 
religious  aids.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of 
remedying  so  sad  a  state  of  affairs  that 
the  idea  of  establishing  a  floating  church 
was  adopted. 

The  Amazon,  the  king  of  rivers,  which 
advances  majestically  through  an  immense 
valley  of  from  two  thousand  to  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  miles  in  length,  receiving 
in  its  course  the  contribution  of  a  hundred 
tributaries,  appeals  to  the  imagination  of 
the  poet  and  the  artist  by  the  majesty  of 
its  flow,  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its 
scenery,  by  the  solitude  of  its  isles,  ahd 
the  mysterious  charm  of  its  virgin  forests. 

Science  and  commerce,  in  their  turn, 
are  beginning  to  lay  open  the  natural 
riches  of  this  Amazonian  basin,  which 
some  day  or  other  will  easily  support 
a  hundred  million  of  inhabitants.  It 
would  require  a  prophet,  said  Agassiz, 
to  foretell  the  future  that  is  in  store  for  a 
region  richer  and  more  fertile  than  the 
celebrated  valleys  of  the  Nile,  the  Ganges, 
and  the  Euphrates;  and  which  will  one 
day  furnish  to  humanity  unexpected 
resources,  and  occupy  in  history  a  more 
conspicuous  place  than  that  of  the  valleys 
where  the  human  race  had  its  cradle. 
After  having  traversed  Amazonia,  the 
celebrated  Humboldt  was  of  the  same 
opinion.  He  declared  that  this  region 
was  destined  to  become  the  centre  of  the 
world's  commerce. 

At  the  present  day  people  have  just 
begun  to  know  of  the  many  natural  prod- 
ucts that  grow  here  spontaneously,  with 
only  the  slightest  pretence  at  cultivation, 
by  rude  and  unskilled  workmen, — by  a 
population  almost  nomadic,  with  hardly 
any  moral  or  intellectual  education,  and 
not  far  removed  from  barbarism.  If  the 
Amazon  already  has  a  certain  weight  in 
the  scale  of  the  industry  and  commerce 
of  the  world,  what  will  it  be  Avhen  its 
"vegetable  gold,"  caoutchouc  (of  which 
Amazonia  furnishes  two-thirds  of  the 
amount  now  used),  and  the  other  prod- 
ucts with  which  it  enriches  the  markets 
of  Europe  a:nd  America,  shall  have  been 
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increased  by  the  labors  of  an  intelligent, 
frugal,  and  industrious  people?  What  will 
it  be  when  its  spices  and  pharmaceutical 
substances  are  brought  into  use;  when 
its  essences,  dye-woods,  medicinal  barks, 
oils,  gums,  resins,  textile  fibres,  rare  plants, 
precious  woods,  and  a  thousand  other 
products,  shall  be  drawn  from  this  fertile 
soil    by    steady    and    well-directed    labor? 

Unfortunately,  the  people  that  live  in 
this  beautiful  country  are  plunged  in 
ignorance,  and  are  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Every  year,  at  low-water 
time,  the  Christian  population  emigrates 
toward  other  rivers,  on  whose  banks  they 
set  up  their  huts  as  the  Arabs  do  their 
tents.  Every  day  they  plunge  into  the 
forest  in  search  of  caoutchouc  and  other 
natural  products.  Whole  villages  and  par- 
ishes are  thus  deserted;  and  meantime  the 
cottages  become  the  abodes  of  serpents 
and  wild  beasts.  In  the  more  remote 
wildernesses,  where  the  caoutchouc  trees 
flourish,  there  is  not  a  church,  school, 
market-place,  or  any  other  indication  of 
civilized  life  and  social  improvement. 

Such  is  the  sad  condition  of  affairs  in 
Amazonia.  A  people  living  a  wandering 
life,  left  to  themselves,  without  instruction 
of  any  kind,  and  not  more  than  half 
civilized  at  best,  can  never  raise  their 
country  to  the  condition  of  prosperity  of 
which  it  is  capable. 

A  floating  church  seems  to  the  Bishop 
the  one  practical  means  of  evangelizing 
these  tribes  and  providing  them  with 
the  necessary  religious  aids.  "  The  work 
will  be  placed,"  he  writes,  "in  the  hands 
of  the  most  competent  builders.  They 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  steamer  is 
to  be  devoted  solely  to  religious  purposes. 
The  upper  deck  will  be  used  almost  exclu- 
sively as  the  nave  of  the  church,  and  it 
will  be  as  richly  ornamented  as  possible. 
As  the  C2dars  of  Ubanus  served  in  the 
construction  of  the  famous  Temple  of 
Solomon,  so  those  precious  woods  which 
abound  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  will 
be  made  to  enhance  the  beauty  of 
the  sacred  enclosure.    The  altar,  with  its 


tabernacle  where  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
is  to  repose,  will  stand  at  the  stern. 
The  new  '  naval  basilica '  will  have  its 
pulpit,  its  baptismal  fonts,  and  its  organ. 
It  is  to  be  1 20  by  30  feet,  and  will  be 
called  Christophorw;,  or  the  Christ-bearer." 

* 
*  * 

lyCt  us  hops  that  the  reign  of  peace 
now  being  enjoyed  by  most  of  the  coun- 
tries of  South  America  may  be  of  long 
duration;  that  the  progress  of  the  Church 
may  continue  and  increase  in  every  one; 
and  that  the  long-neglected  Indians  of 
remote  districts  may  all  be  converted,  and 
provided  with  necessary  religious  aids. 


English  Rationalists  and  their  Work. 

FOR  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  the 
Rationalist  propaganda  in  England 
has  been  one  of  the  most  active  and  most 
effective  agencies  in  forming  the  mental 
character  and  shaping  the  practical  beliefs 
of  a  very  large  proportion  of  England's 
population.  In  the  course  of  the  three  and 
a  half  centuries  and  more  that  have  elapsed 
since  Protestantism  sprang  into  being, 
that  essentially  disintegrating  system  has 
consistently  worked  itself  out  into  so 
many  and  so  contradictory  creeds  that 
nowadays  untold  numbers  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  are  ready  material  for  the 
infidel  and  the  agnostic.  Religious  indiffer- 
entism,  with  its  fallacious  watchword, 
"One  religion  is  as  good  as  another,"  is 
in  reality  only  a  stepping-stone  to  Ration- 
alism, which  carries  that  principle  to  its 
logical  conclusion, — that  all  religions  are 
equally  worthless. 

Among  the  means  now  employed  to 
disseminate  Rationalist  opinions  broad- 
cast among  the  British  classes  and  masses 
are:  public  and  private  lectures,  the  use 
of  the  public  press,  and  above  all  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  cheap  books 
and  pamphlets.  For  more  than  three, 
decades  now  the  National  Secular  Society, 
of  which  Bradlaugh  was  the  great  leader, 
has    carried    on    a    campaign    of    public 
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lectures  and  debates.  It  used  to  publish 
a  penny  weekly,  the  National  Reformer, 
which  advocated  "  Atheism,  Republi- 
canism, and  Malthusianism " ;  or,  as  a 
caustic  critic  once  translated  it,  "  No  God, 
no  king,  and  as  few  people  as  possible." 
While  these  methods  are  still  in  opera- 
tion, however,  a  far  more  effective  method 
has  in  very  recent  years  been  added 
thereto.  Mr.  Leslie  Toke  has  this  to 
say  of  it: 

The  great  newspapers  of  England,  which,  like 
the  international  news  agencies,  are  largely 
owned  or  edited  by  Jews,  Freemasons,  sceptics, 
or  rationalizing  dissenters,  form  means  ready 
to  hand  for  the  discrediting  of  Christianity. 
Whether  or  not  the  great  influence  of  the  public 
press  be  deliberately  used  by  those  who  control 
it  for  that  purpose,  it  is,  of  course,  iri  the 
nature  of  things,  impossible  to  say.  Probably 
what  is  happening  is  no  more  than  what  was 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Belloc  in  his  recent  "censored 
article";  the  public  demand  for,  and  the  news- 
paper supply  of,  heterodoxy,  react  on  and 
increase  each  other.  But  certainly  the  supply 
is  there,  whether  it  be  from  the  pen  of  a  Jewish 
foreign  correspondent  of  the  Times,  or  a  "New 
Theology"  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,  or 
a  Freemason  journalist  on  the  staff  of  any  of 
the  halfpenny  papers,  or  one  of  the  free- 
thinking  writers  who  flood  the  cheap  magazines. 
The  prominently-placed,  large-type  stories  of 
"scandals"  in  foreign  convents  or  remote 
parishes,  with  the  contradictions  either  ignored 
or  inserted  only  in  an  obscure  place;  the  delib- 
erate suppression  of  the  truth  about  the  Church 
in  France;  the  absurd  clamor  aroused  by  the 
Encyclical  Pascendi;  the  prominence  accorded 
to  the  anti-religious  utterances  of  foreign  states- 
men,— all  these  are  instances  of  the  assistance 
afforded  by  a  commercial  press  and  readily  used 
by  a  multitude  of,  freethinking  journalists  for 
the  creation  of  a  Rationalist   public  opinion. 

Still  more  important,  more  far-reaching, 
and  more  permanently  pernicious  than 
either  the  platform  or  the  newspaper 
propaganda  is  the  organized  dissemination 
of  cheap  but  readable  books  and  pam- 
phlets that  attack  the  very  foundations 
of  Christianity.  While  there  are  from  half 
a  dozen  to  half  a  score  of  societies  and 
not  a  few  publishers  devoted  to  this  work, 
the  "  Rationalist  Press  Association "  is 
the  most  representative  and  the  most 
considerable    of    them    all.     Beginning   in 


1899  with  65  members  and  29  subscribers, 
and  an  income  of  $1100,  it  possessed  in 
1908  1490  members  and  119  subscribers, 
while  its  income  had  increased  to  $6000. 

The  most  notable  production  of  this 
anti-Christian  publishing  company  is  its 
series  of  "Cheap  Reprints."  These  are 
substantial,  well-printed  volumes,  at  six- 
pence each,  containing  standard  works  by 
well-known  authors,  such  as  Huxley, 
Renan,  John  Stuart  Mill,  F.  W.  Newman, 
and  Ernst  Haeckel.  Within  the  past  eight 
years  a  million  and  three-quarters  of  these 
sixpe.my  publications  have  been  sold  or 
distributed. 

While  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  of 
England  is  doing  splendid  work  as  an 
offset  to  this  flood  of  demoralizing  and" 
destructive  literature,  there  is  need  of 
still  more  energy,  and  especially  of  still 
more  encouragement,  in  the  purchase  of 
C.  T.  S.  publications  by  Catholics  gener- 
ally. By  far  the  greater  number  of  these, 
pamphlets,  brochures,  and  bound  volumes 
are  quite  as  well  adapted  to  American 
as  to  British  readers;  and  perhaps  the 
need  for  antidotes  to  Rationalistic  liter- 
ature is  not  less  urgent  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  than  on  the  other.  In  any  case, 
there  is  abundant  cause  for  stocking  our 
bookshelves  with  a  good  supply  of  the 
timely  and  interesting  publications  of  the 
English  Catholic  Truth  Society.  Let  us 
append  a  partial  list  of  them: 

"Science  and  Scientists-,"  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Gerard,  S.  J.;  "Science  or  Romance?" 
"  Evolutionary  Philosophy  and  Common 
Sense,"  by  the  same;  "Thoughts  for 
Freethinkers,"  by  the  Very  Rev.  Canon 
Barry;  "The  Prospects  of  Catholicism," 
"Freemasons  in  France,"  by  the  same; 
"Miracles,"  by  C.  Kegan  Paul,  M.  A.; 
"  Positivism,"  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Rickaby, 
S.  J.;  "Faith  and  Reason,"  by  the  Rev. 
Bernard  Vaughan,  S.  J. ;  "  The  Age  of  the 
Sun:  an  Argument  against  Darwinism/* 
by  the  Rev.  Aloysius  J.  Cortie,  S>.  J. ; 
"The  Analogy  between  the  Mysteries; 
of  Nature  and  of  Grace,"  bv  Cardmg,^ 
Newman;  etc. 
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Notes  and  Remarks^ 


I 


The  srtiug  satisfaction  with  which  the 
average  American  is  wont  to  regard  his 
native  land  as  the  unquestionable  superior, 
in  most  if  not  all  respects,  of  every  other 
Country,  occasionallv  receives  a  shaking-up 
as  salutary  as  it  is  unpleasant.  The 
Austrian  Government,  which  some  months 
ago  issued  a  warning  to  intending  •  emi- 
grants to  America,  telling  them  of  undesir- 
able conditions  prevailing  in  the  South, 
now  attacks  conditions  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania and  West  Virginia;  and  the 
Austrian  vice-consul  at  Pittsburg  intimates 
that  emigration  to  the  United  States  may 
be  prohibited  by  law  until  conditions 
improve. 

Whether  or  not  a  desire  to  check  the 
emigration  that  is  becoming  a  serious 
drain  upon  its  population  be  at  the  bottom 
of  Austria's  action,  it  is  certain  that,  as 
a  leading  secular  journal  admits,  "  condi- 
tions in  many  of  the  mining  and  milling 
districts  of  this  great  land  of  freedom  and 
opportunity  are  sadly  out  of  keeping  with 
its  reputation.  They  are,  in  fact,  in  the 
respects  pointed  out  by  the  vice-consul, 
highly  discreditable  to  our  social  and 
economic  policy.  The  frequency  of  acci- 
dents, the  difficulty  of  securing  com- 
pensation for  injuries,  and  the  housing 
conditions  are   the  chief   points   named." 

Patriotism  is  a  good  thing,  so  is  intel- 
ligent optimism;  but  increased  energy  in 
effecting  needed  social  reforms  is  prefer- 
able to  vainglorious  pronouncenients  that 
we  are  the  greatest  people  on  earth.  If 
Austria's  plain  talk  leads  to  active  ameli^ 
oration  of  the  conditions  it  complains  of, 
we  shall  have  good  cause  to  th^nk  her 
vice-consul  at  Pittsburg. 


We  are  accustomed  \n  this  country, 
when  seeking  for  an  example  of  commend- 
able Catholic  organization  and  activity, 
to  point  tp  Belgium  or  to  %he.  Germari 
Centre  Party.  There  seetns  to  be  good 
reason   fqr    rnentioning    Holland    as   wel|. 


The  Dutch  Catholics  number  a  little  less 
than  2,000,000,  or  about  one-third  the 
population  of  the  Netherlands;  yet  th€ 
statistics  of  the  Dutch  Cathblic  press 
disclose  these  notable  facts:  there  are 
15'  daily  papers,  several  of  them  equal 
in  every  respect  to  the  leading  secular 
journals.  There  ire  31  papers  published 
twice  or  thrice  a  week.  The  weeklies 
number  76,  and  the  monthlies  and  quar- 
terlies— ranging  from  the  modest  annals 
to  theological,  scientific  and  literary 
reviews  —  number  52.  The  Catholics  of 
Holland  have  evidently  taken  to  heart  and 
followed  the  advice  so  often  given  by 
Pius  IX.,  Leo  XIII. ,  and  our  present  Holy 
Father^to  cultivate  the  apostolate  of 
the  press. 


Apropos  of  police  supervision  and 
restraint  of  sundry  amusements  and  other 
activities  of  urban  life,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
observes : 

What  censorship  really  aims  at  is  not  difficult 
to  state;  and,  given  sensible  control,  it  will 
accomplish  unquestionable  public  good  without 
infringing- upon  any  of  that  reasonable  freedom 
which  the  American  people  demand.  Censor- 
ship is  founded  on  the  power  for  evil  arising 
out  of  the  law  of  suggestion  operating  upon 
the  immature  mind  or  the  abnormal  nervous 
system.  Roughly  speaking,  it  concerns  itself 
with  suggestions  of  violence  and  suggestions  of 
sensuality,  made  in  circumstances  likely  to 
attract  the  immature  and  the  subnormal.  Places 
like  the  five-cent  and  ten-cent  theatres  require 
supervision  from  this  point  of  view ;  and  there 
are  special  instances  where  censorship  may  he 
applied  reasonably  to  the  regular  theatres,  as 
has  been  recently  illustrated.  Even  the  self- 
assumed  censorship  of  library  administrators 
may  be  approved  within  these  limits,  though 
the  suppression  of  books  bought  by  general 
■  taxation  may  approach  the  danger  line. 

That  line  may,  however,  according  to 
tl^e  Tribune,  be  drawn  pretty  distinctly. 
The  age  of  t^e  reader,  for  instance,  is  one 
of  the  chief  factors  of  decision  and  oiie  of 
the  easiest  to  determine.  ''  But  a  negative 
principle,"  continttes  the  editorial  frqni 
which  we  quote,  "  should  be  laid  dqwr^ 
plainly  as  to  the  circulation  of  all  wqrksi 
qf    religious,     philosophical,    pqlitical,    Qf 
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social  intention.  The  library  censor  should 
keep  his  hands  off  these."  The  principle 
thus  stated  is  of  the  broadest,  and  action 
in  accordance  therewith  might  easily  make 
the  library  the  depository  of  works 
altogether  subversive  of  moral  and  social 
polity.  So  far  as  Catholic  libraries  are 
concerned,  the  Roman  Index  and  the 
general  principles  on  which  its  action  is 
based  are,  of  course,  sufficient  to  safe- 
guard liberty  and  repress  license. 


A  recent  test  of  the  ideals  of  children 
given  in  the  public  schools  of  Ghent, 
Belgium,  shows,  as  might  have  been  antic- 
ipated, that  "as  children  grow  from  early 
childhood  they  lose  their  idealism."  "In 
many  cases,"  continues  a  review  of  the 
results,  "  a  religious  aspiration  seems  to 
be  lacking,  and  a  more  materialistic  or 
worldly  spirit  asserts  itself."  To  the  credit 
of  human  nature,  the  child  is  idealistic; 
but  the  utter  dissipation  in  later  years 
of  what  we  call  the  dreams  of  childhood 
is  so  common  that  it  is  considered  normal. 
The  imaginative  boy  of  twelve  entertains 
a  vivid  prospect  of  virtue  and  greatness, 
only  to  have  it  blighted  in  a  short  time  by 
contact  with  the  rude  realities  of  life.  At 
first  the  aspirant  would  be  "  a  hero  in  the 
strife";  but,  by  a  series  of  modifications, 
the  hero  degenerates  into  an  athlete  or 
a  broncho-buster.  The  due  preservation 
and  development  of  the  ideals  of  the  child, 
which  will  make  their  realization  possible, 
is  one  of  the  unrecognized  problems  of 
present-day  education. 


On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  annual 
general  assembly  of  the  Work  of  Auxiliary 
Chapels  in  the  archdiocese  of  Paris,  M. 
Etienne  Lamy,  of  the  French  Academy, 
gave  a  masterly  exposition  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Church  in  France  during 
the  Concordat  and  under  the  Separation 
regime.  In  opposition  to  the  "  professors  of 
inertia,"  who  do  nothing  but  groan  over 
the  ruin  effected,  the  eminent  Acade- 
mician gave  for  watchword,  "  Courage, 
and  no  vain  repining!"    The  Archbishop 


spoke  in  the  same  sense.  "No  doubt," 
he  declared,  "injustice  remains  injustice, 
and  the  Church  will  always  protest  against 
the  Law  of  Separation.  We  should  not, 
however,  confine  ourselves  to  sterile 
regrets."  That  Parisian  Catholics  have 
done  something  else  than  bewail  the  past 
is  clear  from  the  results  already  obtained 
by  this  Work  of  Auxiliary  Chapels.  Since 
Jan.  I,  1907,  twenty-one  new  parishes 
have  been  established,  with  new  edifices 
in  sixteen  of  them;  two  other  churches 
have  been  rebuilt;  and  twenty  religious 
centres  have  been  either  opened  or  re- 
organized,— that  is,  fifty-nine  churches  or 
chapels,  in  addition  to  the  old  parish 
churches,  have  been  placed  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  faithful  in  Paris.  Out  of 
the  evil  of  anti-clerical  persecution.  Prov- 
idence has,  as  usual,  known  how  to 
extract  good;  and  the  condition  of  the 
Church  in  France  is  shown  to  be  by  no 
means  so  desperate  as  is  very  commonly 
supposed. 

The  answer  of  so  eminent  a  scientist 
as  Prof.  J.  A.  Ewing,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  to  the  objection,  so  often  made  by 
unbelievers,  that  miracles  are  impossible, 
is  worth  quoting.  In  a  lecture  delivered 
in  Tokio,  Japan,  while  filling  the  chair  of 
mechanical  engineering  in  the  Imperial 
University,  he  said: 

The  orderly  uniformities  of  Nature,  which  it 
is  the  business  of  Science  to  discern,  and  which 
in  our  bUndness  we  call  laws,  must  not  be  sup- 
posed  to  carry  the  force  of  necessary  truths. 
We  have  no  right  to  assume  that  the  generalised 
result  of  our  limited  experience  will  be  found  free 
from  exception  in  the  light  of  a  wider  knowledge. 
While  we  strive  to  bring  apparent  exceptions 
within  the  circle  of  scientific  order,  we  shall  be 
abusing  the  authority  of  Science  if  we  asserted 
that  no  real  exceptions  could  occur.  Extensive 
as  we  find  the  reign  of  law  to  be,  we  can  not 
logically  conclude  that  interference  has  not 
happened  in  the  past  and  may  not  happen  again 
in  the  future. 


In  an  interesting  letter  to  the  editor 
of  Good  Work,  a  Sister  on  the  Japanese 
mission  gives  these  statistics  concerning 
the   Church  in  the  "  Land  of  the   Rising 
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Sun'*:  Population  of  japan,  45,265,900; 
Catholics,  62,694;  churches  or  chapels, 
217;  bishops,  4 ;  missionaries  de  la  Societe 
des  Missions  E^trangeres,  119;  native 
priests,  33;  catechists,  416;  seminaries, 
3;  communities  of  men,  8;  religious,  93; 
communities  of  women,  30;  nuns,  389; 
schools,  33;  pupils,  5902;  workshops,  20; 
apprentices,  475;  hospitals,  homes,  etc,  17. 
As  will  be  noticed,  the  proportion  of 
Catholics  to  the  whole  population  of  Japan 
is  as  yet  very  small;  but  the  grains 
of  mustard  seed  now  being  sown  by  our 
zealous  missionaries  will  undoubtedly 
grow  to  wide-branched  trees  even  within 
the  present  century. 


The  address  of  Judge  M.  J.  Wade,  of 
Iowa,  at  the  Commencement  exercises  of 
Creighton  University,  must  have  been 
worth  hearing  and  worth  while  publishing 
in  full.  As  yet  we  have  seen  only  the 
following  extract  from  it: 

Sociologists  and  statesmen  are  to-day  pleading 
with  the  people  to  go  "back  to  the- farm,"  to 
the  soil, — "back  to  the  simple  life."  I  join  with 
them  in  their  appeal;  but  if  I  were  coining  a 
rallying  cry  for  the  American  people,  it  would 
be,  "Back  to  God, — back  to  the  God  of  our 
fathers;  back  to  the  God  who  guided  Columbus 
across  the  stormy  waste  of  waters;  back  to  the 
God  who  gave  strength  and  courage  to  the  Pil- 
grims who  landed  upon  the  rocky  New  England 
shores;  back  to  the  God  to  whom  Washington 
prayed  as  his  soldiers  starved  in  that  long  cold 
winter  at  Valley  Forge;  back  to  the  God  to 
whom  Lincoln  bowed  in  humility  as  he  saved 
the  life  of  the  nation;  back  to  the  God  whose 
lavish  hand  enriched  our  mines  with  wealth  un- 
told; back  to  the  God  who  gave  fertility  to  those 
boundless  prairies;  back  to  the  God  who  shaped 
the  rugged  mountains  and  moulded  the  valleys; 
back  to  the  God  whose  fingers  marked  the  way 
in  which  flow  the  rivers  and  streams  as  they 
sing  onward   to  the  sea." 


Preaching  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  St.  Oswald's  Church,  Sheffield, 
the  Protestant  Archbishop  of  York  said: 
"  None  can  deprive  us,  who  belong  to  the 
ancient  Church  of  England,  of  the  respon- 
sibility which  has  been  ours  for  centuries, — 
that  it  rests  upon  us,  in  a  way  that  it  rests 


upon  no  others,  to  see  that  in  every  gener- 
ation of  our  national  life  there  should  be 
the  witness  given  to  the  unchanging  faith 
of  Jesus  Christ."  Whereupon  the  London 
Tablet  remarks: 

If  St.  Oswald  were  to  come  back  to  the  scene 
of  his  former  labors  and  to  get  into  conversation 
with  the  Anglican  Archbishop,  we  may  suppose 
he  would  ask  whether  the  Archbishop  had  jour- 
neyed to  Rome  to  receive  the  pallium  or  had 
accepted  it  from  the  hands  of  a  Papal  Legate 
in  this  country.  And  when  the  Archbishop  had 
been  obliged  to  explain  that  he  had  never 
received,  and  could  never  hope  to  receive,  that 
instrument  of  jurisdiction  and  symbol  of  unity 
with,  and  obedience  to,  the  Holy  See — what 
would  St.  Oswald  say? 

The  editor  of  the  New  York  Freeman's 
Journal  thinks  the  saint  would  be  very 
likely  to  say  in  stern  voice  something 
which,  translated  into  American  street 
vernacular,  would  be  one  short  word, 
applied  to  a  person  who  pretends  to  be 
what  he  knows  he  is  not. 


While  the  press  of  the  country  is  dis- 
cussing feasible  engineering  methods  of 
raising  the  battleship  Maine  from  the  mud 
of  Havana  harbor,  we  learn  that,  through 
some  unexplained  error,  the  appropriation 
made  by  Congress  for  the  preliminary  work 
of  the  raising  was  improperly  made,  and 
may  never  be  available.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  a  very  large  number  of  Amer- 
icans will  consider  this  fact  an  additional 
reason  for  believing  that  there  does  not 
now — and  never  has — existed  any  genuine 
purpose  on  the  part  of  our  Government 
to  have  the  wreck  brought  to  the  surface. 
The  New  York  Sun  puts  the  matter  thus 
succinctly : 

It  is  impossible  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
throughout  the  whole  country  there  are  sus- 
picions and  fears  engendered  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  wreck  of  the  Maine  has  been  treated. 
For  many  citizens,  the  only  reasonable  explana- 
tion of  the  unidentified  but  powerful  influences 
which  have  kept  the  water  over  the  hull  of  the 
vessel  is  the  dread  with  which  the  disclosure 
of  the  sunken  ship  is  looked  forward  to  by 
somebody  or  several  somebodies.  On  no  other 
theory  can  the  ridiculous  talk  about  the  technical 
questions  involved  be  reconciled  with  common- 
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sense;  in  no  other  way  can  the  reluctance  of 
the  Government  to  undertake  this  work  be 
understood.  And  every  day  of  opposition  to 
an  action  demanded  by  patriotism  and  inter- 
national comity  strengthens  the  opinion  or  sus- 
picion that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  good  reason  for  wishing  to  leave  the  Maine 
mystery  on  the  bottom  of  Havana  harbor. 

To  the  average  man  on  the  street  the 
question  looks  simple  enough :  if  our  Gov- 
ernment really  believes  that  the  Maine 
was  destroyed  by  an  explosion  arranged 
from  without,  the  work  of  raising  the  hull 
would  have  been  effected  long  ago. 


That  American  education  is  not  what 
it  has  been  cracked  up  to  be  must  be 
evident  to  any  one  who  looks  for  results. 
Where  are  our  masters  of  thought  and  of 
art?  They  are  born,  no  doubt,  at  least  a 
score  of  them  every  decade  of  years;  some 
of -them  are  even  discovered,  but  very 
few  if  any  are  developed.  Shakespeare, 
much  as  we  reverence  him,  was  neither 
divine  nor  humanly  favored  to  any  great 
extent.  At  least  once  in  half  a  century 
a  rival  to  him  should  appear.  In  an 
article  on  "Learning"  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Mr.  John  Jay 
Chapman  shows  how  our  educational 
effort  has  been  perverted  by  science  and 
business.  The  Literary  Digest,  sum- 
marizing this  writer's  observations,  thus 
states  the  case: 

We  have  neglected  or  rejected  tradition  and 
the  artistic  and  intellectual  triumphs  of  the  past, 
unmindful  of  all  that  centuries  of  the  best  human 
thought  can  teach  us;  forgetting  that  we  are 
the  heirs  of  all  the  ages;  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  "all  teaching  is  merely  a  way  of  acquainting 
the  learner  with  the  body  of  existing  traditions." 


Commenting  on  the  refusal  of  the 
(French)  "  Catholic  Association  of  Cana- 
dian Youth"  to  accept  a  Masonic  lodge's 
contribution  to  the  Bollard  monument, 
the  Action  Sociale  says:  "Freemasons  of 
our  race  are  renegades.  The  term  French- 
Canadian  connotes  Catholicism.  Now,  any 
one  who,  despite  the  prohibition  of  the 
Holy  See,  becomes  initiated  into  the  ranks 
of  Freemasonry  effaces  himself  from  the 


ranks  of  the  Catholic  Church.  While  the 
stigma  of  Masonry  is  stamped  on  his 
forehead  we  can  not  recognize  him  as  one 
of  us;  he  has  snapped  the  chain  that 
bound  us ;  he  has  broken  with  the  religious 
past  and  the  glory  we  held  in  common 
until  the  epoch  of  his  apostasy.  He 
despises  all  that  still  clings  to  the  most 
intimate  fibres  of  our  heart,  disregards 
and  contemns  the  deepest  sentiments  of 
our  souls.  As  the  representative  of  the 
C.  A.  C.  Y.  has  well  said,  we  should  be 
derelict  to  our  duty  if,  in  the  name  of  a 
solidarity  that  does  not  really  exist,  and 
of  a  tolerance  ill-understood,  we  should 
compromise  our  position  by  the  accept- 
ance of  the  contribution."  The  point  is 
decidedly  well  taken.  Catholics  may  well 
'fear  the  Masons,  even  bearing  gifts.' 


In  reference  to  the  ancient  origin  of  the 
festival  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  a  learned  contributor  to  our 
present  number  states  that  it  was  kept 
in  Jerusalem  as  early  as  the  fifth  century. 
It  is  interesting  to  learn  from  another 
source  that  a  calendar  preserved  in  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Andrew  at  Villeneuve  (near 
Avignon),  dated  as  being  of  the  year  390, 
contains  this  entry: 

Die  XV.  Augusti,  Assumptio  Sanctce  Marice. 

The  fact  of  the  festival's  having  estab- 
lished its  place  in  the  Roman  Calendar 
in  the  fourth  century  shows  how  general 
belief  in  the  Assumption  tntist  have  been 
at  an  earlier  date. 


The  question  asked  in  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  "  Can  the  world  buy  such  a 
jewel?"  may  now  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  In  Part  XII.  of  a  work  on 
"The  Mineral  Kingdom,"  by  Dr.  Rein- 
hard,  is  a  notice  of  M.  Verneuil's  new 
method  of  preparing  artificial  rubies  from 
ammonia-alum,  with  addition  of  chrome- 
alum, — a  process  now  carried  out  on  a 
commercial  scale  in  France  and  Germany. 
More  recently  he  has  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  blue  corundum,  identical  with 
sapphire. 


On  Assumption  Day. 

^S  the  sun  o'er  misty  shrouds, 
When  he  walketh  on  the  clouds; 

Or  as  when  the  moon  doth  rise, 
And  adorneth  all  the  skies; 

As  the  golden  stars  of  night 

To  this  earth  send  down  their  light; 

Or  as  when  a  single  star 
More  than  others  shineth  far; 

Or  as  when   the  lily   flower 
Riseth  'mid  the  vernal  bower, — 

Thus  along  the  Milky  Way 
Went  Mary  on  Assumption  Day. 


How  King  John  was  Outwitted. 


BY   J.   E.    G. 


ING  JOHN  was  the  most  rapacious 
as  well  as  the  most  extravagant 
of  all  the  English  sovereigns.  He  in- 
curred enormous  debts,  which  he  could 
pay  only  by  unjustly  taxing  his  poorer 
subjects  and  depriving  the  richer  ones 
of  their  possessions.  On  a  certain  occa- 
sion, being,  as  he  generally  was,  in  great 
need  of  funds,  he  resolved  upon  con- 
fiscating the  property  of  the  abbey  of 
Canterbury,  then  the  wealthiest  in  all 
England. 

Accordingly  he  set  out  to  visit-  the 
abbey.  The  abbot,  hearing  of  his  arrival, 
immediately  guessed  the  object  of  the 
visit ;  for  seldom  if  ever  did  the  King  come 
to  Canterbury  through  compliment.  The 
monarch  was  received  with  every  demon- 
stration of  respect  and  loyalty.  He 
remained  all  day,  and  when  about  to 
depart  requested  a  private  interview  with 
the  abbot. 

"If   reports   be   true,"    said   the    King, 


"  you  are  possessed  of  immense  wealth, 
while  I,  your  sovereign,  am  poor,  unable  to 
meet  the  many  exigencies  of  the  times; 
and,  Father  Abbot,  as  you  are  well  aware, 
the  laws  of  our  realm  deem  him  guilty 
of  high  treason  who  is  better  off  than 
his  sovereign.  Therefore,  I  bid  you  hence- 
forth hold  your  property  as  belonging  to 
King  John  of  England." 

At  these  haughty,  imperious  words  the 
poor  abbot  shrank  back  in  profound 
sorrow.  It  was  as  he  had  conjectured: 
the  purport  of  this  visit  was  to  deprive 
the  monks  of  all  that  they  possessed. 
The  religious  made  no  answer,  for  he  was 
unable  to  speak,  but  hid  his  face  in  his 
hands.  The  King  looked  on  silently; 
and,  though  of  a  hard  heart,  he  was 
moved  at  the  thought  of  the  sorrow  his 
announcement  had  brought  upon  the 
abbot.  After  a  few  moments'  silence  he 
once  more  addressed  him: 

"  In  consideration  of  your  holy  character, 
I  will  propound  to  you  three  questions, 
which  if  correctly  answered  will  restore 
to  you  your  monastery.  First,  you  must 
tell  me  what  I  am  worth  when  clothed 
in  royal  robes,  with  my  crown  upon  my 
head;  secondly,  how  long  it  would  take 
me  to  go  around  the  world;  and  lastly, 
of  what  I  am  thinking.  Set  to  reflecting, 
then;  and  I  promise  that  if  you  give  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  these  questions, 
you  and  yours  will  be  left  unmolested." 

Of  course  the  abbot  was  still  more 
bewildered  by  this  strange  proposition. 
How  could  he  tell  the  King  of  what  he 
was  thinking?  But  the  emergency  was 
great,  and  he  would  undertake  anything 
to  avert  the  threatened  calamity.  So  he 
begged  his  Majesty  to  allow  him  a  certain 
number  of  days  for  reflection.  The  King 
granted  three  days,  and  smilingly  took 
his  departure,  feeling  sure  that  he  would 
not  be  outwitted. 
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Next  morning  the  abbot  started  out  on 
horseback,  and  visited  the  wisest  men  of 
England,  seeking  for  information  in  regard 
to  the  King's  questions.  But  all  in  vain. 
Everybody  laughed  when  told  of  the  story, 
and  thought  the  whole  affair  a  mere  jest; 
so  the  poor  abbot  had  to  return  to  his 
monastery  without  the  slightest  satis- 
factory result.  Only  two  days  more,  and 
the  King  would  come  to  confiscate  the 
property  of  the  monastery.  The  case  was 
hopeless,  still  the  abbot  continued  to 
think  and  to  pray. 

As  he  was  going  through  the  garden, 
utterly  dejected,  he  was  met  by  a  lay- 
Brother,  who  asked  him  the  cause  of  his 
sadness.  The  abbot  told  him  what  the 
King  had  required,  adding  that  all  his 
efforts  to  solve  the  puzzling  questions 
had  been  in  vain. 

"My  dear  superior,"  said  the  Brother, 
"  I  have  been  told  I  greatly  resemble  you 
in  personal  appearance;  so  if  you  will  but 
exchange  habits  with  me,  I  assure  you 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  settle  everything. 
Leave  all  to  me," 

The  abbot,  though  greatly  surprised, 
was  rejoiced  at  this  announcement;  and, 
giving  the  Brother  his  habit,  anxiously 
awaited  the  King's  visit,  to  see  what 
would  be  the  result.  The  Brother  was 
known  to  be  a  man  of  keen  intelligence 
and  quick  wit. 

On  the  following  day  when  the  King 
appeared,  he  was  received  by  the  lay- 
Brother  in  the  habit  of  the  abbot. 

"Well,"  said  the  King,  "now  as  to  my 
first  question:  What  am  I  worth  when 
clothed  in  royal  robes,  my  crown  upon 
my  head?" 

[,l"Your  Majesty,  our  Divine  Lord  was 
valued  at  thirty  pieces  of  silver;  so,  as  He 
died  for  your  redemption,  I'll  put  you 
down  at  twenty -nine." 

The  King  laughed  ,  good-naturedly. 
"And  my  second:  How  long  would  it 
take  me  to  go  around  the  world?" 

"  If  your  Majesty  will  rise  with  the  sun, 
and  follow  directly  in  its  course,  it  will 
take  you  twenty-four  hours." 


The  sovereign  was  amazed.  "  I  have 
you  this  time!"  he  thought.  "Of  what 
am    I    now   thinking?" 

"Your  Majesty  is  at  this  moment 
thinking  that  I  am  the  Rt.  Rev.  Abbot 
of  Canterbury."  So  saying  he  threw  off 
his  assumed  habit,  and  introduced  himself 
as  a   lay-Brother  of   the  monastery. 

King    John    was    completely    outdone. 

He  had  never  expected  this.    But  he  had 

to  keep  his  word,  and  the  monastery  was 

spared. 

>~,^*~, 

Sandy  Joe. 

BY    MARY    T.    WAGG.\MAN. 

X.— A  Trying  Day. 
ANDY  JOE  had  found  the  day  a 
trying  one  indeed.  The  gay  season 
was  at  its  height,  and  frogs  and  turtles 
and  terrapin  were  in  constant  demand. 
Business  was  so  brisk  that  "La  Vielle," 
her  head  tied  up  in  a  yellow  handkerchief, 
came  down  to  help,  and  stewed  and  stirred 
and  scolded  and  snapped  as  only  she  could. 

But,  oh,  the  wonderful  things  those 
crooked  old  fingers  concocted  over  the 
little  charcoal  stove!  Parley  Voo  was 
"not  in  it"  when  La  Vielle  took  a  hand. 
Such  ragouts,  such  pates,  such  frilled 
and  curlycued  marvels  of  pastry  as  Joe 
bore  off  in  his  covered  basket  for  luncheons 
and  suppers  at  homes,  where  the  honest 
Irish  cooks  vowed  they  would  not  touch 
the  "ould  Frenchman's  varmints." 

"  It's  the  boy,  ma'am,  with  the  snake 
pies,"  announced  one  of  these  newly- 
arrived  maids,  as  Joe  appeared  with  his 
basket;  and  all  the  lady's  laughing  ex- 
planations could  not  change  this  opinion. 
La  Vielle's  wonderful  pastry  was  really 
"snake  pie." 

On  this  particular  day  "snake  pie" 
had  been  in  great  demand.  There  had 
been  four  luncheons  in  different  parts  of 
the  town,  at  which  the  crisp,  delicate 
pastry  shells,  with  their  rich,  delicious 
filling,  had  delighted   the  guests.     Cheery 
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and  strong  as  Joe  was,  he  was  tramping 
back  from  his  last  errand  a  Httle  tired 
and  discouraged.  Poor  and  wretched  as 
Gran's  hovel  had  been,  the  loss  of  it  had 
left  him  homeless;  he  missed  Jackie  and 
her  pretty  prattle;  he  missed  even  the 
fierce  old  woman  who  had  been  so  long 
a  part  of  his  young  life. 

It  had  taken  all  his  first  week's  wages 
to  pay  Mrs.  Bryan  for  Jackie's  needs. 

"  Sure  it's  not  for  myself  I'm  wanting 
the  money,  Joe;  but  the  poor  darling's 
feet  are  bare,  and  she  hasn't  a  warm, 
decent  rag  to  her  back.  It's  with  the 
good  Sisters  she  ought  to  be  this  minute. 
They  would  clothe  and  care  for  her." 

"No,"  said  Joe,  resolutely, — "no,  Mrs. 
Bryan.  You  must  keep  her.   I  can  pay  up." 

And,  though  Joe  had  "paid  up,"  the 
cares  of  a  family  man  weighed  somewhat 
heavily  upon  him  as  he  tramped  along  in 
his  worn  shoes,  his  ragged  jacket  open  to 
the  wind,  and  his  torn  hat  pulled  down 
over  his  mop  of  sandy  hair.  In  fact,  he 
felt  so  "down  and  out"  this  evening  that 
he  dodged  around  his  own  windy  corner 
hurriedly,  unwilling  to  risk  any  critical 
remarks  on  his  clothes  or  calling  by  his 
former  mates.  So,  turning  down  a  narrow 
side  street,  that  was  little  more  than  a 
passageway  to  the  rear  of  a  long  line  of 
warehouses,  Joe  was  speeding  back  with 
his  white  basket  to  old  Parley  Voo,  when 
a  low,  gasping  cry  caught  his  ear.  It  was 
followed  by  a  voice  that  made  him  stop 
short  and  listen. 

"Oh,  you  would,  would  you?  Squeal, 
you  little  rat, — squeal  if  you  can!  I've 
got  you!  I  said  I  would.  I've  got  you 
where  nobody  can  hear,  and  I'm  going 
to  learn  you  what  it  is  to  'snitch'  on  me." 

"Murder!"  came  the  hoarse,  choked 
little  cry, — "  m-u-r-der ! " 

But  there  was  no  need  to  say  more. 
Sandy  Joe  had  dropped  his  basket,  his 
blue  eyes  blazing  with  honest  fury,  and 
sprang  into  the  dark,  narrow  alley,  where 
big  Bill  Butler  had  little  Micky  Fay  on 
the  ground,  belaboring  him  with  all  his 
might. 


"Let  up  there!"  cried  Joe,  pitching 
recklessly  into  the  fray  "You  big,  mean 
bully,  let  up,  I  say!  Do  you  want  to  kill 
that  boy!" 

And  at  the  unexpected  but  well-directed 
blow  from  Joe's  sturdy  fist,  big  Bill  lost 
his  grip  on  his  struggling  little  victim  and 
staggered  back  for  a  moment,  only  to  turn 
with  redoubled  fury  on  this  new  antagonist. 

"It's  you,  is  it?"  he  snarled,  with  a 
wicked  oath  as  he  recognized  Joe.  "  You're 
a  backing  him,  are  you?  Come  on,  then, — 
come  on!" 

And,  though  Bill  was  a  heavy  weight 
that  few  of  his  own  age  dared  to  tackle, 
Joe  did  come  on  boldly,  and  in  a  moment 
the  two  boys  were  clinched  in  a  fierce 
struggle,  while  little  Micky  scrambled  to 
his  feet  and  wildly  cheered  his  champion 
in  the  unequal  fight. 

"Give  it  to  him,  Joe!  He  got  fifteen 
dollars  of  your  money.  I  seen  him.  Give 
it  to  him,  Joe!" 

But  Joe  did  not  hear:  he  was  too  busy 
struggling  against  a  cruel  grip  too  fierce 
for  his  young  strength.  Choked,  gasping, 
blinded  with  his  own  blood,  he  felt  himself 
going  down,  down,  with  Bully  Bill's 
oaths  and  curses  in  his  failing  ear,  when 
suddenly  a  commanding  voice  rose  over 
the  black  chaos  that  was  engulfing  him. 

"Shame,  shame!  Stop  this  at  once, 
boys!  Shame  on  you  to  fight  in  this 
brutal  way!  Oh,  it's  you,  Bill  Butler! 
You  had  better  run  now  before  I  call 
the  police!" 

Sandy  Joe  was  suddenly  released  at 
the  sound  of  that  clear  voice.  Bully  Bill 
flung  him  to  the  ground,  and  darted 
away  from  the  stern  eyes  of  one  who 
knew  him  fot  the  young  street  savage 
that  he  was. 

Father  More  (for  it  was  the  pastor  of 
St.  Martin's,  returning  from  a  sick  call, 
who  had  interrupted  the  unequal  battle) 
stood  looking  on  rather  severely  as  Joe, 
still  dazed  and  blinded,  staggered  to 
his  feet. 

"  I'm  going  to  break  up  this  brutal 
sort  of  business,"  said  the  priest.    "I  don't 
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object  to  a  boyish  tussle  once  in  a  while, 
but  to  go  at  each  other  in  murderous 
fury  like  this  is  simply  training  for  the 
gallows,"  he  said  sternly. 

Poor  Joe  was  past  defence  or  even 
reply.  All  things,  including  the  grave, 
kind  speaker,  were  whirling  in  a  dizzy 
maze  around  him.  Leaning  against  the 
rough  wall,  smudging  his  ragged  jacket 
sleeve  over  his  aching  brow,  with  a  closed 
eye  and  a  bleeding  nose,  Sandy  Joe 
looked  deserving  of  all  that  Father  More 
could  say. 

But  an  eager  little  witness  had  caught 
the  last  words  and  burst  forth  excitedly : 

"  He  ain't  going  to  no  gallows.  Father. 
Nobody  could  send  Sandy  Joe  to  the 
gallows  'cause  he  was  fighting  for  me. 
Bully  Bill  was  a  choking  and  beating  me, 
and  I  thought  was  going  to  kill  me,  when 
Joe  come  along  and  pitched  in  to  make 
him  stop." 

"Oh,  that  alters  the  case!"  said  Father 
More,  who  knew  Bully  Bill's  reputation 
well  enough  to  accept  this  testimony  with- 
out question.  "You  must  stand  by  the 
friend  that  stood  by  you,  Micky,  and  take 
him  home.  He  is  pretty  well  used  up 
in  your  cause." 

"I  don't  know  where  he  lives,"  said 
Micky,  whose  acquaintance  with  Sandy 
Joe  had  been  altogether  on  business  lines 
until  this  afternoon. 

"Where  is  your  home,  my  boy?"  asked 
the  priest,  kindly. 

"Ain't  got  no  home,"  answered  Joe 
huskily;  feeling,  in  his  dull  bewilderment, 
that  this  grave,  authoritative  gentleman 
must  be  some  judge  or  magistrate  of  the 
law.  "Ain't  got  nothing  nor  nobody  now." 
And  there  was  a  catch  in  his  voice  that 
went  straight  to  the  good  priest's  heart. 

"Suppose  you  come  with  me,  then? 
And  we'll  do  something  for  that  eye  and 
nose,"  he  said  kindly.  "You  can  come 
along  too,   Micky,  if  you  like." 

Micky  did  "like"  decidedly.  One  or 
two  errands  to  the  pastoral  residence 
had  been  so  pleasantly  concluded  with 
apples   and   gingerbread    that   he  needed 


no  second  invitation  to  accompany  Joe, 
who  was  still  too  dazed  from  his  late 
pummelling  to  distinguish  between  minis- 
ters of  the  law  and  of  the  Gospel.  With 
a  vague  idea  that  he  was  being  taken 
somewhere  to  answer  for  this  disturbance 
of  the  peace,  Joe  stumbled  along  beside 
Father  More  through  the  darkening  streets ; 
while  Micky,  wiser  in  priestly  ways, 
poured  eager  and  detailed  information 
into  the  fatherly  ear. 

"  Bill  Butler  snatched  all  my  papers 
this  evening;  and  when  I  ran  away,  he 
dodged  in  the  alley  and  caught  me  where 
nobody  could  see,  and  he  choked  me  and 
beat  me,  and  I  reckon  he  would  have 
killed  me  if  Joe  hadn't  come  along  and 
pitched  into  him  like  he  did." 

"  Bill  Butler  is  a  very  bad  boy,  I  know," 
said   Father  More. 

"  He's  the  worstest  in  town,"  said  Micky, 
excitedly.  "My,  you  ought  to  have  heard 
him  lying  the  other  day  'bout  his  sister 
Julia  Ann,  and  how  she  had  the  measles. 
And  he  ain't  got  no  sister  Julia  Ann  at 
all;  and  she  never  had  no  measles.  And 
the  man  gave  him  fifteen  dollars  to  get 
her  clothes  and  a  doctor;  and  it  was  all 
meant  for  Sandy  Joe  and  Jackie,  I  know." 

"Jackie,"  the  queer  little  name?  Where 
had  Father  More  heard  it  before?  His 
busy  days  were  so  crowded  with  the 
sorrows  and  sins  and  troubles  of  the  great 
parish,  that  stretched  into  highways  and 
byways  that  such  good  shepherds  must 
tread,  that  Father  More  had  only  a 
vague  remembrance  of  the  name. 

While  Micky  chattered  on,  he  led  the 
boys  into  the  quieter  streets,  where  the 
spire  of  St.  Martin's  rose  in  the  misty 
twilight,  and  the  big  old-fashioned  rectory 
stood  looking  rather  grey  and  grim  in 
the  gathering  gloom.  Joe  drew  back 
as  they  reached  the  cross-crowned  iron 
gateway. 

"Let  me  off.  Mister,"  he  said  with  a 
little  catch  in  his  throat  that  was  as  near 
as  Sandy  Joe  ever  came  to  a  sob  or  a  cry. 
"  I— I  ain't  ever  been  pinched  before, 
and — and — "  again  the  speaker  choked  up. 
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"Pinched!"  echoed  Father  More, 
cheerily.  "  My  dear  boy,  this  is  not  a 
'pinch.'  Did  you  take  me  for  a  pohce- 
man?"   he  laughed. 

"Oh,  no!"  said  little  Micky.  — "Joe, 
Father  More  is  a  priest. — But  he  don't 
know  nothing  about  priests.  Father," 
continued  Micky,,  apologetically.  "  He 
don't  know  nothing  at  all." 

"  I  see  he  doesn't,"  said  Father  More, 
laying  a  reassuring  hand  on  Joe's  shoulder. 
"  Well,  we  must  teach  him  something 
to-night,  Micky." 

And  the  teaching  proved  one  of  the 
pleasantest  experiences  of  Joe's  rough 
life.  The  grey  grim  old  house  opened 
warm  and  bright  and  firelit  to  take  him 
in;  he  was  put  in  the  hands  of  a  nice, 
motherly  old  woman  in  white  cap  and 
kerchief,  —  Father  More  explaining  the 
situation  in  a  few  words. 

"  Och,  the  poor  lad!  it's  kilt  entirely 
he  is!"  said  the  good  housekeeper, 
sympathetically.  "  Never  mind,  my  dear ! 
I've  had  six  boys  of  my  own,  and  I've 
mended  many  a  sore  head  before  this." 

And  so  effectual  was  the  mending  that 
in  less  than  half  an  hour  Joe's  eye  was 
open  again,  his  nose  reduced  to  its  normal 
size;  and,  with  his  wits  in  working  order, 
he  was  sitting  up  at  a  set  table  in  Mrs. 
Mullan's  cheery  kitchen,  and  doing  full 
justice  to  a  supper  that  seemed  a  hungry 
boy's  dream.  No  frills  and  fancy  fixings 
here.  Good  Mrs.  Mullan's  "six  boys" 
had  taught  her  better  than  that, — fried 
ham  and  eggs,  and  plenty  of  them;  a  hot 
potato  cake,  flaky  and  brown;  coffee, 
made  milky  and  sweet  as  boys  like  it; 
apple  sauce,  gingerbread,  and  doughnuts 
thick  with  sugar  and  spice.  And  Micky 
told  again  the  story  of  the  fight.  Mrs. 
Mullan's  motherly  wrath  rose  against 
the  "  murthering  blackguard " ;  and  Joe 
realized  at  last  how  Bill  Butler  had 
cheated  him  and  poor  little  Jackie  out 
of  the  generous  lady's  gift. 

After  supper  Father  More  called  the 
boys  up  into  his  study.  Tall  bookcases 
lined  the  walls;    there  was  a  shaded  lamp 


on  the  centre  table;  the  soft  coal  fire 
burning  in  the  open  grate  filled  the  room 
with  a  ruddy  glow.  Joe  stared  for  a 
moment  at  the  grave,  handsome  face 
clearly  outlined  now  by  the  cheery  light, 
and  burst  forth: 

"Oh,  I  know  you  novv^.  Mister!  You're 
the  Christmas  preacher  that  told  us  about 
the  angels." 

"He  ain't  no  preacher,"  interposed 
Micky,  in  a  shocked  voice.  "  You  ought 
to  say  'Father,'  Joe  Darnley." 

Father  More  laughed  softly: 

"Yes,  it  was  I  who  told  about  the 
angels  last  Christmas,  Joe.  So  you  were 
there,  and  you  had  never  heard  of  angels 
before?" 

"No,  Father, — not  that  kind  of  angels," 
answered  Joe,  breathlessly ;  "  not  the  kind 
that  comes  down  out  of  the  sky  and  takes 
care  of  us.  It  was  fine.  I  never  forgot  it. 
And  it's  true.  Father;  isn't  it?"  There 
was  in  Joe's  tone  the  wistful  note  of  one 
who  had  felt  the  hard  knocks  of  a  false 
world.  "  You  wouldn't  stand  up  there 
and  give  us  boys  lies,   I  know." 

"No,  I  wouldn't  give  you  lies,"  said 
Father  More,  simply;  while  little  Catholic 
Micky  stood  aghast  at  Joe's  question. 
"It  is  all  true." 

"I  am  glad  to  know  it,"  replied  Joe, 
drawing  a  long  breath  of  relief, — "  I'm 
mighty  glad  to  hear  it.  I  was  afraid 
maybe  it  might  be  like  Santa  Claus  or 
fairies  or  something;  and,  though  I  don't 
ask  no  angel  watching  me,  I'd  like  to 
think  they  were  looking  after  a  little  girl 
I  know." 

"And  they  are,  you  may  be  sure;  and 
looking  after  you,  too,  my  boy."  And 
Father  More,  who  had  risen  from  his 
armchair,  laid  his  hand  kindly  on  Joe's 
shoulder.  "  I'd  like  to  talk  to  you  more 
about  them,  but  I  have  an  engagement 
with  an  old  friend  who  ought  to  be  here 
now.     Did   you   have   a   good   supper?" 

"Fine!"  answered  Joe,  enthusiastically. 
"That  potato  cake  was  great!" 

"Come  again  then,  and  I'll  see  that 
you   get  some   more;    and  if  Micky   will 
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bring  you  to  the  children's  Mass  Sunday, 
you  will  hear  some  more  true  talk  about 
the  angels.     Will   you  come?" 

"Yes,  Father,"  answered  Joe,  whose 
Sundays  were  his  own,  and  hung  rather 
heavy  on  him  these  homeless  days.  "  I'd 
like   to   come   first-rate." 

"It's  a  bargain,  then,"  said  Father 
More,  as  he  extended  a  hand  to  each  of 
his  young  guests  in  a  farewell  clasp.  "  And 
it's  up  to  you,  Micky,  to  help  the  angels 
and  bring  Joe  to  church.  I'll  keep  my  eyes 
open  for  you  both.  So  good-night  now, 
boys, — good-night!  For  here  comes  my 
other  visitor." 

And  the  boys  scrambled  through  the 
hall  door  that  had  just  opened  to  admit  a 
gentleman  in  a  fur-lined  overcoat,  whom 
keen-eyed   Micky   recognized  at  a  glance. 

"Gee!"  he  gasped,  catching  his  com- 
panion's  arm.     "That's   him,   Joe!" 

"Who?"  asked  Joe,  whose  eyes  were 
still  a  little  the  worse  for  his  late  encounter. 

"/7iw."'  said  Micky, — "the  man  that 
Bully  Bill  done  out  of  your  fifteen  dollars. 
It's  him,  sure!  Let's  go  back  and  tell 
him,   Joe." 

"What  for?"  asked  Joe,  grimly.  "You 
don't  suppose  he's  a  going  to  give  it  to 
me  again,  do  you?  Bet  your  life  he  isn't. 
Just  my  luck,  so  let  it  go.  I'm  in  a  bad 
fix  as  it  is.  I've  lost  my  basket  and  my 
napkin,  and — geewhillikins ! "  Joe  stopped 
short  and  began  to  dive  into  his  torn 
jacket.  "Now  I'm  done  for,  sure!"  he 
concluded  in  despair. 

"What's    the    matter?"    asked    Micky. 

"  I've  lost  the  money  the  lady  paid  me 
for  the  last  stuff, — five  whole  dollars.  Old 
Parley  Voo  will  jail  me  for  it,  sure!" 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


The  Friend  of  Man. 


In  an  old  song  the  words  rang,  "  Have 
courage,  my  boy,  to  say  'No.'"  It  is 
surprising  what  that  little  word  of  two 
letters  can  do.  It  can  disarm  the  tempter 
himself  and  scatter  a  host  of  his  followers. 
The  little  word  "  No,"  repeated,  if  need 
be,  without  explanation,  is  a  weapon  that 
always  conquers. 


When  Adam  was  driven  out  of  Paradise, 
all  the  animals  that  had  formerly  delighted 
to  follow  him  fled  at  his  approach.  In 
deep  sorrow,  he  sat  down  upon  a  stone  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  Soon  he 
heard  a  rustling  in  the  bushes,  and  felt  a 
soft  tongue  gently  trying  to  lick  his  face. 
He  looked  up  and  met  the  liquid  eyes  of 
a  dog,  brimming  over  with  affection  and 
compassion  for  his  fallen  master.  And 
Adam  was  comforted;  for  he  found  there 
w^as  still  one  creature  that  forsook  him 
not,  but  preferred  his  company  to  a  life 
of  wild  liberty.  And  ever  since  the  dog 
has  been  of  all  animals  "  the  friend  of  man." 

There  is  frequent  mention  of  dogs  in 
the  Bible.  Of  the  one  that  accompanied 
young  Tobias  and  the  Angel  Raphael  it 
is  said :  "  Then  the  dog,  which  had  been 
with  them  in  the  way,  ran  before  and  .  .  . 
showed  his  joy  by  his  fawning  and  wagging 
his  tail."  In  pictures  of  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour  the  adoring  Shepherds  are  often 
represented  with  their  dog;  and  there  is 
a  tradition  in  Spain  that  it  was  called 
Metampo, — a  name  (Tampo,  "for  short") 
often  given  to  dogs  in  that  country. 

I  can  not  think  how  anybody  can  ill 
treat  so  faithful  and  loving  a  companion. 
Especially  a  dog's  love  for  children  should 
claim  a  return  from  all  children's  hearts. 
The  other  day,  in  making  a  call,  I  saw 
a  very  large  dog  lying  full-length  upon 
the  doorstep.  He  was  a  Saint  Bernard, 
and  a  splendid  fellow;  his  mistress  was  a 
tiny  maid  of  five  years,  who  had  been  sent 
to  the  house  with  a  message,  and  the  dog 
followed  her.  "Come,  Leo!"  said  the  little 
girl  when  she  was  ready  to  go.  The  huge 
creature  rose  in  an  instant  and  obeyed,  as 
if  he  had  no  will  of  his  own.  And  yet 
he  could  have  felled  her  with  his  paw — I 
might  have  said  he  could  have  eaten  her 
at  one  mouthful;  but  he  was  content  to 
do  her  bidding,  baby  as  she  was,  because 
he  loved  her;  and  anybody  that  dared  to 
molest  her  would  have  fared  badly. 
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— The  Rev.  William  Humphrey,  S.  J-,  who 
died  last  month  in  Rome,  will  be  remembered 
as  the  author  of  "Mary  Magnifying  God," 
"  Urbis  et  Orbis,"  "His  Divine  Majesty,"  "The 
One  Mediator,"  "Conscience  and  Law,"  and 
other  able  works.  He  was  a  convert  from 
Scottish   Episcopalianism. 

—A  child's  life  of  St.  Francis  by  the  late 
Sophie  Jewett,  of  Wellesley  College,  has  just  been 
issued  by  Messrs.  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  It  contains 
numerous  illustrations  from  photographs,  and 
some  reproductions  of  paintings  by  the  early 
Italian  masters.  "God's  Troubadour"  is  the 
title  of  this  charming  book  for  young  Protestant 
readers. 

— Mr.  Edward  J.  O'Brien  has  collected,  and 
published  through  the  Ball  Publishing  Co.,  the 
essays  of  Francis  Thompson.  The  volume  is 
introduced  by  a  biographical  appreciation,  and 
takes  its  title  from  the  first  essay,  though  this 
is  not  generally  considered  the  best  of  the  lot. 
"Renegade  Poet,  and  Other  Essays,"  will  have 
many  appreciative  readers  on  both  sides  of 
the  Altantic. 

— A  very  rare  edition  in  English  of  "The 
Confessions  of  St.  Aiigustine,"  dated  1620, 
offered  for  sale  by  Mr.  B.  Dobell,  London,  is 
dedicated  "To  the  most  glorious,  perpetuall, 
and  al-immaculate  Virgin  Mary,  the  most  blessed 
Mother  of  God."  The  title-page  runs:  "The 
Confessions  of  the  incomparable  Doctour  S. 
Avgvstine,  translated  into  English,  togeather 
with  a  large  preface,  which  it  will  much  import 
to  be  read  ouer  first;  that  so  the  booke  itselfe 
may   both  profit  and   please  the   reader   more." 

— ^Number  34  of  the  Gaelic  League  Pamphlets, 
jHiblished  by  Cahil  &  Co.,  Dublin,  deals  with 
"Facts  about  the  Irish  Language  and  the  Irish 
Language  Movement."  The  work  has  been 
compiled  by  Mary  Hayden  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Irish  Home-goers;  it  will  also  be  of  interest 
to  many  who  can  not  join  in  pilgrimages  to  the 
Old  Sod,  likewise  to  students  of  the  Gaelic 
experiment.  After  making  whatever  allowance 
may  be  thought  necessary  for  the  selection  of 
facts  that  serve  the  purpose  intended  and  for 
patriotic  exaggeration  not  intended,  the  pam- 
phlet   still    affords    argument    for    the    cause. 

— "The  Two  Kings,"  a  new  play  by  Mary  T. 
Robertson  (Benziger  Brothers),  is  a  serio-comedy 
of  some  merit.  The  story  is  a  romantic  one  of 
the  Far  East,  wrought  out  with  directness  and 
a  degree  of  strength.  The  dialogue  is  natural, 
but  in   no  instance   does  it  lose  its  dignity    by 


approaching  the  vulgarity  now  so  common  in 
dramatic  composition.  The  interest,  however, 
depends  upon  the  plot,  which,  by  masterly  com- 
plication and  management,  would  have  afforded 
opportunity  for  effective  characterization.  The 
play  is  entirely  wholesome  without  any  savor 
of  goody-goodiness.  Available  dramas  of  this 
kind  are  much  in  demand,  and  the  present  one 
may  be  recommended  to  clubs  of  amateurs  in 
dramatics. 

— ^Of  the  pamphlet  by  the  Rev.  John  F. 
Noll,  of  Huntington,  Ind.,  entitled  "The  Paro- 
chial School  Why,"  we  may  say  that  it  is  much 
better  than  its  name.  The  abundance  and  variety 
of  reasons  set  forth  and  facts  and  testimonies 
quoted  ought  to  be  encouraging  to  Catholic  and 
convincing  to  non-Catholic  readers.  Defenders 
of  our  parochial  principle  and  system  will  find 
this  pamphlet  a  valuable  aid  in  that  it  furnishes 
striking  facts  concerning  the  comparative 
results  of  educational  efforts  in  religious  and 
secular   schools. 

— No.  30  of  the  excellent  series  of  "Educational 
Briefs,"  issued  by  the  reverend  superintendent 
of  parish  schools,  Philadelphia,  is  "The  Inter- 
national" (The  Ferrer  Case,  The  Motive  Force), 
two  papers  contributed  to  the  Dublin  Kevir^w 
by  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc,  M.  P.,  of  whom  a  brief 
biographical  sketch  (containing  a  ludicrous 
misprint)  is  afforded.  The  inside  cover-pages 
of  this  important  pamphlet  might  have  been 
utilized  by  printing  a  complete  list  of  "Educa- 
tional Briefs,"  few  of  which,  we  have  reason 
to  think,  are  as  well  known  to  Catholic  readers, 
especially  teachers,  as  they  deserve  to  be. 
No  opportunity  of  making  such  important 
publications  better  known  should  be  lost.  We 
should  think  that  any  one  reading  the  present 
Brief  would  wish  to  be  possessed  of  the  complete 
series. 

— "Our  Lord's  Last  Will  and  Testament: 
Thoughts  on  Foreign  Missions,"  adapted  from 
the  German  by  a  member  of  St.  Joseph's  Society, 
Mill  Hill,  London,  and  published  in  this  country 
by  Benziger  Brothers,  is  a  book  that  deserves 
wide  circulation  among  Catholics.  "  It  is  hoped," 
says  the  brief  preface,  "that  it  may  help  to 
foster  the  interest  and  increase  the  support  of 
Foreign  Missions  among  Catholics  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  make  them  realize  the  importance 
and  urgency  of  the  work  of  the  propagation  of 
the  Faith."  This  simple,  earnest  appeal,  made 
in  the  name  of  Christ  and  in  behalf  of  the  non- 
Christian  world,  applies  with  full  force  to  the 
United  States.    Would  that  it  might  reach  every 
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member  of  the  clergy  and  laity!  First  it  is 
shown  that  Our  Lord's  last  will  and  testament 
was  the  Apostolic  commission,  "Going,  therefore, 
teach  all  nations";  that  the  Apostles  under- 
stood and  accepted  this  mission  to  convert  the 
world  as  their  Hfe-and-death  duty;  and  that 
the  Church  has  at  all  times  regarded  mission 
work  as  one  of  her  supreme  obligations. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  effort  and  sacrifice 
of  Catholic  missionaries,  persevering  through 
nineteen  centuries,  that  last  will  of  Christ  is 
still  far  from  being  fully  executed.  As  many 
as  one  billion  souls — two-thirds  of  the  people 
of  the  world — are  still  in  darkness  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death,  thirty  millions  of  them  dying 
every  year  without  Christian  baptism.  Hence 
the  imperative  duty  incumbent  to-day  upon  the 
Church,  and  in  some  manner  upon  every  member 
of  the  Church.  The  objections  sometimes 
regarded  as  plausible  against  the  practical 
support  of  foreign  missions  are  refuted,  in  the 
little  book  before  us,  in  a  manner  that  ought 
to  satisfy  any  one.  But,  as  the  author  makes 
clear,  such  support  is  lacking,  not  so  much 
from  want  of  generosity  as  in  consequence  of 
a  wrong  view,  all  too  common  even  among 
priests, — the  view  which  regards  the  foreign 
mission  as  a  foreign  rather  than  as  a  domestic 
concern.  "Our  Lord's  Last  Will  and. Testament" 
is  well  calculated  not  only  to  correct  this 
wrong  notion  but  to  promote  enthusiasm  for 
missionary  endeavor. 

The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Christian  SymboUsm."  Mrs.  Henry  Jenner. 
75  cts. 

"Heavenwards."    Mother  Mary  Loyola.    $1.25. 

"De  Ponte's  Meditations."      Vol.  VI.     $1.80. 

"Handbook  of  Practical  Economics."  J. 
Schrijvers.     $1.35- 

"St.  Francis  de  Sales:  A  Study  of  the  Gentle 
Saint."  Louise  M.  Stackpoole-Kenny.  $1.10. 

"The  Laws  of  the  King;  or,  Talks  on  the  Com- 
mandments." A  Religious  of  the  Holy 
Child.     60  cts. 


"The'Boys  of  St.  Batfs."    R.  P.  Garrold,  S.  J. 

8o"'cts. 
"Sunlight  and  Shadow."    P.  M.  Northcote.  $1. 
"Meditations   for   Each    Day   of    the    Month   of 

June."    Charles  Santley.     60  cts. 
"Astronomical  Essays."    Rev.  George  V.  Leahy, 

S.  T.  L.     $1. 
"Cardinal  Mercier's  Conferences."     $1.50. 
"The  Beginnings  of  the  Temporal  Sovereignty 

of   the   Popes,    A.    D.    754-1073."     Mgr.    L. 

Duchesne,  D.   D.     $2. 
"A   Compendium   of   Catechetical    Instruction." 

Vols.   I.   and  II.     $4.50. 
"A  Private  Retreat  for  Religious."    Rev.  Peter 

Geiermann,   C.    SS.    R.     $1.50. 
"Life's    Little    Day."      D.    J.    Scannell    O'Neill. 

25  cts. 
"So  as   by  Fire."     Jean  Connor.     $1.25. 
"Brownie  and   I."     Richard   Aumerle.     85  cts. 
"The   Formation   of   Character."     Rev.    Ernest 

Hull,  S.  J.      15  cts. 
"A  Bunch  of  Girls."     "Shan."     50  cts. 
"The  First  Great  Canadian."  Charles  B.  Reed.  "  2. 
"History    of    the    Society    of    Jesus    in    North 

America."     Thomas  Hughes,   S.  J.     Docu- 
ments:    Vol.    I.,   Part   II.,   $4.50. 
"Buds   and    Blossoms."     Rt.    Rev.    Charles    H. 

Colton,  D.  D.     $1.25. 
"The  Sacrament  of   Duty."     The   Rev.   Joseph 

McSorley,  C    S.  P.     $1.08. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — ^Hbb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rt.  Rev.  Edward  Dunne,  bishop  of  Dallas; 
Rev.  Claude  Genis,  of  the  archdiocese  of  St. 
Paul;  Rev.  Joseph  Ascheri,  diocese  of  Newark; 
Rev.  Peter  McPhee,  diocese  of  Fargo,  Rev.  E.  C. 
O'Connell,  diocese  of  Hartford;  Rev.  N.  J. 
Kelly,  archdiocese  of  Cincinnati;  and  Rev. 
Francis  Weinmann,  O.  S    B. 

Sister  Mary  Alphonsus,  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity;  and  Sister  M.  Agnesita  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Cross. 

Mr.  George  D.  Pyne,  Miss  Florence  Whitney, 
Mr.  John  vSinnott,  Mr.  William  Anglim,  Mrs. 
Susan  Burns,  Mr.  Charles  B.  Wieght,  Mary  T. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Christopher  Riggs,  Mrs.  Anastasia 
Wheelihan,  Mr.  Richard  Gannon,  Mrs.  M.  J. 
Kirchner,  Mr.  John  T.  Tracy,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Bosset,  Mrs.  Catherine  Tully,  Mr.  G.  C.  Bayer, 
Mr.  Fenton  Quigley,  Mrs.  Louis  Perotti,  Mr. 
Patrick  Truhey,  Ann;.  D  Stille,  and  Mr.  William 
Latta. 

Eternal  rest  give  to  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they  rest 
in  peace!    Amen.     (300  days'   indul.) 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME   BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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Ah,   they,   I   ween,   had  scant  surprise 
To  know   that   God  in   Paradise 
Could  wait  not  for  His  Love  to  rise 
Until  the  Day  of  Dread! 

So,  Peter  from  Rome  and  mighty  Paul, 
John,  and   ye   holy   Apostles  all, 
Bid  her,  who  was  saved  from  our  parents'  fall, 
Be  at  our  dying  bed. 


Our  Lady's  Dying. 


BY    THE    REV.    HUGH    F.   BLUNT. 


^ETER  from  Rome  and  mighty  Paul, 
John  and   the  holy  Apostles  all. 
Came  at  the   Master's  loving  call, 
To  see  Our  Ladv  die. 


This  is  the  story  handed  down: 
When  came  they  unto  the  Holy  Town, 
Our  Lady  lay  in  her  winding-gown, 
To   watch   her   hour   draw   nigh. 

Out  from  the  sky  an  angel  throng 
Fluttered  to  earth  with  joyful  song, 
And   bare  her  soul,  awaiting  long, 
Unto  the  Saviour's  hands. 

Peter  from  Rome  and  mighty   Paul, 
John  and  the  holy  Apostles  all, 
Bare  her  out  by  the  city  wall. 

While  sang  the  angel  bands. 

Out  in  the  Lord's  Gethseinane, 
Red   with  the   blood   of  His  agony. 
Deep  in  the  shade   of  an  olive  tree, 
They   made   Our  Lady's  tomb. 

There,  when  the  grave  was  closed  and  sealed, 
Peter  and  all  devoutly  kneeled, 
While  three  days  long  sweet   music   pealed 
Above   Our   Lady's  room. 

Peter  from  Rome  and  mighty  Paul, 
John  and  the  holy  Apostles  all, 
When   angel   voices  had   ceased   to  call. 
Unclosed   Our  Lady's  door. 

Wonderful  thing!    Our  Lady  fair 
Was  left   not  for  conuption  there; 
The   Maid   was  gone,   and   perfume   rare 
Was  all  the  grave-clothes  bore. 


A  Primitive  Sodality. 


HERE  is  a  touching  account 
given,  in  the  quaint  chronicles 
of  the  past,  of  the  first  Congre- 
gation, or  SodaUty,  of  Our  Lady 
amongst  the  aborigines  of  North  America. 
This  was  established  amongst  the  Hurons, 
who  in  many  respects  are  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  tribes.  An  early 
writer,  Father  Sagard,  observes  that  they 
might  be  said  to  represent  aristocracy 
amongst  the  copper-colored  inhabitants 
of  the  wilderness.  They  were  for  the  most 
part  sedentary,  inhabiting  their  beautiful 
country  on  the  shores  of  the  Georgian 
Bay  and  thereabouts,  and  made  some 
attempt  at  rude  fortifications  around  their 
dwellings.  Their  history  is  intertwined 
with  the  most  romantic  and  thrilling 
episodes  of  the  Northland.  Amongst  them 
labored  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  missionaries,  such  as  Fathers  Brebeuf, 
Lallemant  and  Daniel,  all  three  suff"ering 
martyrdom  in  their  cause. 

That  many  of  those  Huron  neophytes 
became  fervent  Christians,  and  passed 
from  the  shadows  of  their  dense  forests 
to   the   glory   of    Paradise,    seems   beyond 
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question.  Their  devotion  to  the  Mother 
of  God  runs,  Hke  a  luminous  thread, 
through  the  missionary  annals  and  the 
standard  which  they  set  up  for  their 
Sodality  might  well  bring  a  blush  to 
the  cheeks  of  many  a  white  Christian. 
Only  those  were  admitted  whose  lives 
were  absolutely  exemplary,  and  who, 
by  conspicuous  virtue,  were  rendered 
worthy  of  the  honor;  and  the  faults  which 
excluded  them  are  likewise  deserving  of 
attention — negligence  at  public  prayers, 
failure  to  infuse  the  spirit  of  God  into 
their  families,  uncontrolled  anger,  detrac- 
tion, or  the  spreading  of  reports  likely 
to  create  disunion.  The  savages  set 
themselves  with  the  greatest  diligence  to 
become  eligible  for  the  dignity  of  "  Servants 
of  Mary,"  which  they  believed  was  an 
actual  passport  to  life  eternal.  Hence  the 
number  of  sodalists,  which  had  been  very 
small  at  first,  increased  with  surprising 
rapidity. 

Their  mode  of  procedure  was  as  follows. 
On  Sundays  and  festivals  they  assembled 
at  dawn;  and,  as  they  could  not  recite 
the  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  they  said 
the  Rosary,  in  two  choirs — one  of  men 
and  one  of  women, — the  latter  being  in 
the  majority;  for  the  chronicler  observes 
that  there  as  elsewhere  women  were  "  the 
devout  sex."  The  meeting  lasted  an  hour. 
At  the  end  of  each  decade  there  was  a 
silence  for  meditation;  or  a  few  words 
of  exhortation  were  spoken  either  by  the 
missionary  or  by  the  prefect  of  the  Con- 
gregation, who  was  well  and  wisely  chosen 
by  themselves.  The  fame  of  that  first 
prefect  has  gone  down  through  the  cen- 
turies as  a  man  of  "  rare  virtue  and  full 
of  holy  zeal."  His  little  exhortations, 
which  have  also  been  preserved,  might  be 
used  with  profit  by  any  one,  so  simple, 
sound  and  direct  are  they. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  decade  he  bade 
all  to  pray  with  the  utmost  devotion, 
remembering  that  Mary  saw  them.  At 
the  end  of  the  second,  he  declared  that 
genuine  devotion  to  Mary  consisted  in 
the  horror  entertained  for  sin,  by  which 


sign  might  be  recognized  her  true  children. 
At  the  end  of  the  third,  he  reminded 
them  that  it  would  be  most  consoling  to 
the  Bles§ed  Virgin  if,  on  leaving  the  chapel, 
they  kept  the  remembrance  of  her,  and 
said  frequently  during  the  day,  "  Holy 
Virgin,  I  wish  to  serve  thee."  And  his 
final  exhortation  was :  "  My  brethren,  it 
is  when  you  are  tempted  that  the  Holy 
Virgin  sees  those  who  love  and  honor 
her.  Say  to  her  in  the  moment  of  trial, 
'  Holy  Virgin,  it  is  thy  Son  Jesus  whom 
I  love  more  than  this  temptation.'  If 
the  temptation  continues,  you  must  still 
continue  to  say,  '  Whosoever  loves  sin 
does  not  love  Jesus.'" 

That  first  meeting  at  the  dawn  was  but 
the  preparation  for  Mass,  which  was  said 
about  sunrise,  and  at  which  many  received 
Holy  Communion.  They  also  sang  various 
parts  of  the  Mass,  such  as  the  Gloria, 
Credo,  Pater  N aster,  besides  hymns  and 
canticles..  Toward  nightfall,  they  assem- 
bled for  Benediction,  when  were  sung 
the  Litany  of  Jesus  or  the  Litany  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  with  some  motets,  in  the 
Huron  tongue,  in  honor  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament. 

The  aim  of  these  poor  Indians  was  to 
lead  irreproachable  lives,  and  so  merit 
the  benediction  of  Heaven;  and  they 
gave  most  extraordinary  proofs  of  their 
sincerity.  Thus  the  forgiveness  of  injuries, 
which  to  the  savage  nature  was  so  intol- 
erable, and  which,  in  their  infidel  state, 
would  have  been  considered  a  mark  of 
weakness  and  puerility,  began  to  be  prac- 
tised to  an  almost  heroic  degree.  A  mother, 
for  instance,  who  saw  her  only  son  beaten 
by  an  angry  woman  until  he  was  covered 
with  blood  and  grievously  wounded,  went 
in  haste  to  the  missionary,  while  every 
natural  inclination  moved  her  to  revenge. 
"  Father,"  she  said,  "  I  beg  of  you  to  come 
with  me  to  the  chapel  of  Mary.  My  heart 
is  full  of  anger,  but  you  have  taught  us 
that  the  Blessed  Virgin  loves  those  who 
are  gentle.  You  told  us  that  she  saw  her 
only  Son  crucified;  that  she  wept  in  her 
sorrow,  but  that  her  tears  spoke  to  God 
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as  well  as  her  words;  and  that  at  the  same 
time  she  pardoned  His  enemies.  I  weep 
for  the  injury  that  has  been  done  to  my 
son.  But  I  want  my  tears  to  be  like  those 
of  Mary,  and  I  forgive  with  my  whole 
heart  her  who  has  offended  me." 

Coming  out  of  the  chapel,  she  met  the 
aunt  of  the  injured  child,  who  was  hasten- 
ing with  some  others  to  avenge  the  deed. 
Btit  to  her  the  mother  said :  "  You  forget 
that  you  are  a  Child  of  Mary,  and  that 
the  vengeance  of  a  good  Christian  is  to 
forgive  injuries.  Go  and  find  the  Father, 
that  he  may  cure  your  mind."  And  this 
admonition  the  aunt  obeyed. 

A  mother  whose  dearly  loved  daughter 
lay  at  the  point  of  death  addressed  the 
following  touching  plaint  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin :  "  Holy  Virgin,  I  used  to  be  incon- 
solable when  I  beheld  one  of  my  dear  ones 
die.  But  since  I  am  your  daughter,  and 
I  know  that  to  please  you  I  must  will 
what  God  wills,  I  am  content  to  see  my 
dear  daughter  die;  and  I  need  no  other 
consolation  than  that  you  are  my  Mother 
and  I  am  your  daughter;  and  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Lord  Jesus  that  whatever 
He  does  is  good." 

This  same  sublime  faith  and  philosophy 
enabled  the  Indians  to  die  courageously, 
their  most  ardent  desire  being  to  obtain  a 
happy  death.  A  young  woman  of  thirty, 
named  Magdalen  Adorons,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Sodality,  was  stricken  with 
pleurisy,  which  gave  no  hope  of  recovery. 
Despite  the  agonizing  pain,  she  hastened 
to  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady,  and  there  made 
her  confession  with  tears  and  sobs.  The 
Father  who  heard  her  declared  afterward 
that  he  was  never  so  touched  in  his  life. 
Kneeling,  she  heard  a  whole  Mass  through, 
though  in  mortal  suffering.  "  I  can  do  no 
more,"  she  said,  going  out  of  the  chapel; 
"but,  since  I  must  die,  I  wish  to  die 
honoring  the  Blessed  Virgin."  One  of  the 
Fathers,  going  to  see  her  later,  found  her 
saying  her  Rosary.  "  My  sister,"  said  he, 
"  be  content  to  speak  to  God  in  your  heart, 
and  to  ask  Him  to  have  mercy  on  you." 
"Yes,  indeed,"  she  answered,  "I  ask  Him 


that  continually;  for  I  think  of  Him  all 
the  time." 

During  the  whole  course  of  her  illness, 
she  never  sought  any  relief  for  her  body: 
all  her  thoughts  were  of  her  soul.  "  Even," 
says  the  missionary,  "when  we  questioned 
her  as  to  her  illness,  she  would  say : 
'  Father,  do  not  trouble  yourself  about 
this  poor,  perishing  body,  which  will  soon 
decay.  But  speak  to  me  of  God,  for  that 
alone  consoles  me.'" 

As  she  lay  thus  dying  her  mother  was 
also  dying  in  another  bed  in  the  same 
room,  so  that  the  young  woman  was  able 
constantly  to  encourage  her  to  bear  her 
pain  patiently  and  lovingly,  and  to  look 
forward  with  joy  to  the  moment  of  death. 
The  mother  assured  the  missionaries  that 
her  saintly  daughter  never  ceased  to  pray 
to  God;  and  that  on  one  occasion,  after 
having  repeated  over  and  over  the  prayer, 
"Jesus,  have  mercy  on  me  and  bring  me 
to  heaven  at  the  moment  of  my  death!" 
she  suddenly  exclaimed :  "  Behold,  Jesus 
has  had  mercy  on  me!  Oh,  but  Thou  art 
beautiful,  my  good  Jesus!  I  thank  Thee 
for  having  had  mercy  on  me.  Bring  me  to 
heaven,  since  I  am  going  to  die." 

One  of  the  Fathers  who  came  in,  seeing 
that  her  death  was  approaching,  put  into 
her  hands  a  crucifix,  suggesting  some  short 
prayers.  The  dying  heroine  did  not,  how- 
ever, content  herself  with  so  little,  but 
continued  to  apostrophize  Jesus  Crucified 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  the  missionary.  "It  is,  then," 
she  cried,  "for  a  poor  wretch  like  me  that 
Thou,  the  Master  of  our  lives,  didst  allow 
Thyself  to  be  crucified  in  the  manner 
that  I  see!  It  was  my  sins,  O  Jesus,  which 
tore  Thy  flesh.  O  wretched  sin  and 
miserable  sinner!  Cursed  sins,  which  have 
made  such  cruel  wounds  in  the  feet  and 
hands  of  my  Jesus!.." 

It  would  be  impossible  even  to  glance 
here  at  the  numerous  examples  of  the 
most  exalted  virtue  practised  by  these 
poor  children  of  the  forest.  Their  sim- 
plicity and  humility,  their  lively  faith 
and  ardent  charity,  cause  the  high  civiliza- 
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tion  to  which  we  have  attained  to  appear 
poor  and  mean. 

The  sodaHsts  instituted  a  custom  of 
making  a  weekly  present  to  the  Mother 
of  their  love.  On  Sundays,  they  presented 
her  with  as  many  beads  or  grains  of 
porcelain  (which  were  "  the  pearls  of  those 
countries")  as  they  had  said  Rosaries 
during  the  preceding  days.  These  usually 
amounted  to  seven  or  eight  hundred. 
Their  devotion  often  prompted  them  to 
make  these  offerings  into  collars,  wrought 
in  their  kind  of  embroidery,  where,  the 
purple  beads  mingling  with  the  white, 
they  wrote  what  they  desired  to  do  in 
honor  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven. 

They  also  made  up,  out  of  their  gifts, 
a  little  fund  with  which  they  assisted  the 
poor.  "We  helped  them,"  says  the  author 
of  the  Relation,  "in  the  augmentation  of 
this  humble  treasure;  having  applied 
thereto  the  alms  that  came  from  France, 
and,  amongst  others,  those  from  the 
House  of  the  Professed  in  Paris."  He 
further  relates  that  "  the  good  Huron " 
sodalists  assembled  shortly  after  to  give 
expression  to  their  gratitude,  which,  ac- 
cording to  their  custom,  took  the  form  of 
a  collar,  where,  in  black  porcelain  on  a 
ground  of  white,  were  inscribed  the  words, 
''Ave  Maria,  gratia  plena."  They  requested 
him  to  write  upon  a  sheet  of  bark,  which 
with  them  took  the  place  of  paper,  the 
following  touching  letter  to  their  distant 
benefactors : 

"  It  is  only  a  year  ago  that  our  minds 
were  opened  and  we  began  to  love  Mary, 
Mother  of  Jesus.  It  was  then  that  we 
learned  how  whole  congregations  are 
formed  to  honor  her  from  the  depths  of 
the  heart,  which  does  not  lie  when  it 
says,  '  Yes,  Mother  of  Jesus,  I  wish  to 
honor  thee.'  .  .  .  We  have  recited  in  the 
space  of  two  moons  as  many  Rosaries  as 
there  are  beads  of  porcelain  on  this  collar, 
A  black  bead  is  worth  two  white  ones. 
Offer  her  this  collar  and  say  that  we 
wish  to  honor  her.  .  =  . 

"  Pray  for  us  when  you  say  your  Beads, 
and    we  will  pray  for  you    when    we    say 


ours.  We  are  brothers,  since  the  Mothef 
of  Jesus  is  our  Mother  as  well  as  yours. 
She  loves  us,  we  wish  to  love  her.  That 
is  what  we  have  asked  Echon  [Father 
Chaumonot]  to  write  for  us;  for  we  know 
how  to  speak,  but  we  do  not  know  how 
to  write." 

The  pious  Huron  sodalists  also  made  a 
beautiful  scarf  of  porcelain,  which  they 
offered  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  with  the 
following  prayer: 

"Receive,  O  Queen  of  Heaven,  this 
present  which  is  offered  you  by  your 
Huron  servants.  It  is  a  collar  full  of 
mystery.  It  is  composed  of  our  finest 
pearls.  It  is  animated  and  enriched  by 
our  voices  and  by  the  salutation  which 
the  Angel  Gabriel  made  long  ago.  We 
have  nothing  more  precious  in  our  pos- 
session, nothing  more  holy  in  our  hearts, 
to  be  presented  to  you,  and  to  obtain 
heaven  by  your  means." 


Better  than  Gold. 


BY    CL.\RA    MULHOLL.^ND. 


THEY  lingered  at  the  gate.  Last 
words  took  long  to  say,  and  the 
night   was  beautiful. 

"  You  enjoy  our  walks,  Lena? "  he  asked. 
"  You  are  not  bored  by  my  dreams  of  the 
future?" 

"  I  could  listen  forever,  David.  Your 
interests   are   mine." 

"For  your  sake  I  should  like  to  be 
great — rich." 

"  I  don't  care  about  greatness  or  riches," 
laughed  Lena.  "I'm  so  happy  as  I  am, 
David;  and  I  sometimes  feel  a  chill  at 
my  heart  when  I  think  of  your  leaving 
me  to  study  and  become  distinguished." 

"That  will  not  be  for  a  long  time, 
Lena.  I  could  never  attain  to  greatness 
in  a  chemist's  shop." 

"But  a  doctor  with  a  first-rate  degree 
soon-  comes  to  it.  Once  you  are  a  full- 
fledged  M.  p.  all  London  will  be  at  your 
feet,  I  know." 
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He  laughed  and  pressed  her  hand. 

"You  give  me  courage  and  hope,  sweet- 
heart! But  the  shop  holds  me  for  the 
present,  and  perhaps  my  dreams  of 
greatness  may  remain  dreams  till  the  end 
of  the  chapter." 

Lena's  heart  grew  heavy. 

"  He  only  lacks  the  opportunity  a  little 
money  would  give  him!"  she  thought 
sadly.  "  If  Aunt  Selina — but  no :  he's 
proud.    He'd  never  accept  even  if — " 

A  nightingale  trilled  forth  in  a  belt  of 
trees  close  by.  Another  answered  sweetly, 
and  soon  the  night  was  filled  with  melody. 

"The  birds  are  singing  good  luck  to 
you,"  the  girl  said  softly.  "Aren't  they 
delicious?" 

"  Heavenly !  They  make  one  forget  the 
cares  of  life,  Lena." 

"The  dear  things!  And  now  we  must 
pray  hard  that  help  may  come  to  you 
from  somewhere  soon." 

"  But,  Lena,  is  it  right  to  pray  for  so 
purely  material  a  want?"  he  asked.  "It 
always  seems  somewhat  wrong  to  me  to 
storm   Heaven   for   things   of  that   kind." 

"  Our  Lord  taught  us  to  pray  for  our 
'daily  needs,'  and  some  of  His  great 
miracles  were  to  supply  some  material 
want.  Think  of  the  wine  at  the  marriage 
of  Cana." 

"Wise  little  woman, — yes." 

"  If  we  pray,  always  ready  to  take  what 
comes,  submissively  as  from  His  hand 
and  bowing  to  His  will,  we  may  ask  for 
anything,  temporal  or  spiritual.  But," 
with  a  sudden,  bright  blush,  "  I  needn't 
preach:  you  know  that  as  well  as  I  do. 
So  good-night!  You  have  a  long  but 
lovely  walk  before  you.    Good-night!" 

When,  a  little  later,  Lena  entered  the 
parlor,  her  mother  looked  up  quickly. 

"My  dear  Lena,  I've  such  news!" 

"News,  mother?    How  wonderful!" 

"Aunt  Selina  has  sent  for  you.  She  is 
in  London,  and  is  to  take  you  everywhere. 
It's  splendid!" 

"I  can't  go,  mother,"  Lena  stammered. 
"Please  send  Chris." 

"Selina  wants  you.    She  thinks  a  great 


deal  of  appearance,  and  Chris  is  plain. 
She  admires  your  photograph." 

"O  Mother,  why  did  you  send  it?" 

"  My  dear,  it  is  my  duty  to  do  all  I 
can  for  my  children.  Aunt  Selina  is  a 
rich  widow.  My  income,  you  know,  is 
very  small." 

"  But  think  of  the  expense  of  a  visit 
to   London,   mother!" 

"Your  aunt  does  not  like  country 
clothes.  You  are  to  take  nothing  from 
here,  and  everything  is  to  be  paid.  For 
six  months  you  are  to  be  as  her  daughter 
and  go  into  the  best  society.  Then,  if 
you  please,  you  may  stay  on  as  her  heiress 
or  come  home.  That,  I  feel  sure,  you 
will  never  do,  once  you  have  tasted  the 
sweets  of  prosperity." 

"  That  is,  if  I  become  thoroughly  worldly 
and  forget — " 

"  Your  religion  will  keep  you  from 
that, — if  you  go  to  Mass  and  say  your 
prayers  well  and  regularly." 

"But,  mother,  my  heart  is  here!" 
She  burst  into  tears. 

"Really,  Lena,  you  are  very  childish." 

"I — was  so  happy!  O  mother,  I  can 
not  go!    David  and  I—" 

"  It  will  be  hard  to  leave  David.  As 
boy  and  girl  you  have  been  fond  of  each 
other.  But  he  has  to  get  on.  And  after 
you've  had  a  good  time,  seen  the  world 
and  come  back,  he'll  still  be  in  Malvern. 
And,  indeed,  Lena,  it  is  only  right  that  you 
should  sacrifice  your  own  pleasure  a  little 
for  the  sake  of  your  mother  and  sister. 
If  you  please  your  aunt,  she  will  settle 
a  good  yearly  sum  upon  me  and  you  and 
Chris."  ' 

"  But  I  may  not  please  her.  She  may 
dislike  me,  mother." 

"That  is  not  probable,  my  pet!  But 
if  so  strange  a  thing  should  occur,  you 
must  come  home;  and  I'll  never  reproach 
you, — never  say  a  word  to  make  you  feel 
that  I  am  sorry  or  disappointed;  and 
we'll  go  on  again  just  as  though  Aunt 
Selina  had  never  made  her  splendid  off"er." 

"To  leave  home!"  murmured  Lena. 
"O  mother,  my  heart  will  break." 
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"  I  had  no  idea  you  were  so  foolish  and 
selfish.  To  please  yourself,  you'd  stay  on 
here,  and  lose  this  opportunity  of  helping 
your  mother  and  providing  for  your 
delicate   sister." 

"Mother,  I'll  go,— I—" 

Mrs.  Bretherton  put  her  arms  round 
the  sobbing  Lena. 

"  I  thought  my  little  girl  would  not 
shrink  from  making  this  sacrifice  for  the 
sake  of  those  she  loves,"  she  said.  "And, 
after  all,  dear,  it  will  not  be  so  very 
difficult.  The  time  will  fly,  and  soon 
we'll  all  be  together  again." 

"And— and  you'll  write,  dearie,  every 
day?"  sobbed  Lena.  "And  tell  me  every- 
thing,— how  David  is  looking  and  how — " 

"There  are  to  be  no  letters,  dear!" 
Mrs.  Bretherton  looked  away.  "That  is 
the  one  hard  condition." 

"No  letters?"  Lena  turned  pale. 
"Mother,  how  cruel!    I  really  can't  go!" 

"But,  Lena,  think.  It  is  only  for  six 
months.  And  nothing  much  happens  here 
in  six  months.  Everything  goes  on  just 
the  same.  And  then,  if  you  please  Aunt 
Selina,  she  will  make  you  her  heiress. 
You  could  then  help  David.  He  longs  to 
be  a  doctor.  If  you  were  well  off  you 
could—" 

"You  don't  know  David.  He  is  am- 
bitious. But  if  he  becomes  a  doctor,  it 
will  be  through  his  own  exertions.  He 
would    not    take   Aunt    Selina's    money." 

"  I  understand.  He's  a  splendid  fellow. 
But  surely  he's  not  likely  to  forget  you 
in  six  months?" 

"Forget!"  Lena  crimsoned  and  her  eyes 
flashed.  "  David  would  not  forget  me 
were  I  absent  for  twenty  years." 

"Then  I  wouldn't  make  such  a  fuss 
about  a  little  visit  to  London.  You'll  learn 
much  there,  that  will  make  you  fit  to  be 
his  wife  by  and   by." 

Lena  sprang  up,  smiling. 

"That's  true,  mother!  I'm  only  a 
lass.  But  I'll  see  David  about  the  matter. 
He  shall  decide." 

Next  morning,  having  opened  the  shop, 
David    Galbraith    drew    forth    his    books, 


and  settled  himself  behind  the  counter 
for  a  good  hour's  work.  His  elbows  on  the 
desk,  his  head  bent  low,  he  did  not  hear 
the  door  open,  nor  was  he  conscious  of 
the  presence  of  any  one  in  the  shop  till 
a  sweet  laugh  startled  and  filled  him 
with   joy. 

"Asleep,   David?"  cried  Lena,   merrily. 

"  Dreaming  of  you !  You  often  come 
between  me  and  my  books,  Lena." 

"Heavy,  dull  things, — no  wonder." 

"They  mean  much  to  us  both,  sweet- 
heart! But  why  are  you  in  Malvern  so 
early?" 

"To  see  you,  David,  and  ask  your 
advice."  And,  seating  herself  on  a  high 
chair  beside  the  counter,  she  poured  forth 
the  story  of  Aunt  Selina's  invitation. 

For  a  moment  David  made  no  remark. 
He  looked  grave,  and  his  honest  eyes 
were  full  of  pain.  Then,  taking  the  girl's 
small  hand  in  his  big,  strong  grasp,  he 
said  sadly: 

"The  conditions  are  hard,  love!  But 
they  are  worth  giving  in  to  for  the  sake 
of  the  future.  Decidedly  you  must  go, 
and  I  will  work  like  a  Trojan.  When  must 
you  go?" 

"To-morrow."  Lena's  sweet  face  was 
bathed  in  tears.  "O  David,  how  shall  I 
bear  it?" 

"  Bravely,  and  so  will  I.  It  is  a  trial. 
But  think  what  it  may  do  for  us  all!  Your 
mother  has  been  in  pretty  deep  waters 
lately.  It  is  your  duty  to  help  and  save 
her,  if  you  can." 

"  David,  you  are  good !  I  feel  strong 
now,  —  certain  that  it  is  right  that  I 
should  go." 

"Of  course  you  do.  And  now  good-bye 
to  books  and  shop  for  the  present!  Here 
comes  my  young  assistant.  I  may  walk 
to  Hanley  Swan  with  you,  if  you  are  good." 

At  Cherry  Orchard  Farm  the  lovers 
said  farewell.  David  watched  the  slim 
figure  pass  on  down  the  road,  his  eyes 
misty,  his  heart  full  of  pain.  He  had 
spoken  bravely,  and  encouraged  the  girl 
to  do  what  he  thought  right.  But  in  doing 
so  he  had  suffered  deeply.    Till  her  return, 
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life  would  indeed  be  dreary.  And,  then, 
she  was  so  young,  so  beautiful!  After  a 
month  in  fashionable  London,  praised, 
admired,  made  much  of,  how  would  he, 
a  half -educated  country  boy,  appear  in 
her  eyes? 

"No  matter:  she  must  go,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "And,  unless  I  am  sadly  mis- 
taken, she  will  be  true.  God  bless  and 
keep  you,  Lena!" 

Before  the  end  of  the  week  Lena  was 
in  a  whirl  of  gayety.  She  had  gone  to 
London  depressed  and  down-hearted, 
feeling  sure  that,  no  matter  what  happened, 
she  would  be  miserable.  The  six  months 
in  Grosvenor  Square  would  seem  like 
years.  Till  she  returned  to  her  home  and 
her  beloved  David  she  would  know 
neither  peace  nor  happiness.  Then  one 
morning  at  Mass  she  took  herself  severely 
to  task.  She  had  come  to  London  in 
obedience  to  her  mother's  wishes:  there- 
fore it  was  God's  will  that  she  should  do 
so.  And,  such  being  the  case,  it  was  her 
duty  to  be  cheerful;  and,  making  the  best 
of  everything,  to  be  bright  and  kindly  to 
her  aunt  and  everyone  she  met.  Com- 
forted and  strengthened  by  this  good 
resolution,  the  girl's  spirits  rose,  and  very 
soon  she  was  thoroughly  enjoying  her 
new  life. 

"She'll  do  me  credit  when  I  teach  her 
to  think  more  of  the  world.  At  present 
she  is  countrified  and  devout,"  thought 
Aunt  Selina.  "By  and  by  she'll  say  fewer 
prayers,  and,  with  my  help,  make  a 
brilliant  marriage.  Thank  goodness,  I 
nipped  that  folly  with  the  Malvern  chemist 
in  the  bud!  Six  months  hence  Lena  will 
laugh  at  her  old  ideas  and  be  grateful  that 
she  escaped  him." 

But,  although  Lena  wore  a  smiling  face 
as,  exquisitely  dressed,  she  followed  her 
aunt  from  one  entertainment  to  another, 
her  thoughts  were  often  far  away.  The 
spirit  of  the  world  touched  her  very  lightly. 
True  to  her  Faith,  strong  in  her  belief  in 
God's  goodness  and  in  her  trust  in  her 
absent  lover,  she  prayed  every  day  long 
and  fervently.    The  early  morning  always 


found  her  at  Mass.  When  an  opportunity 
occurred,  she  slipped  off  to  Benediction. 

Her  piety  filled  her  worldly  aunt  with 
wonder. 

"  I  always  heard  Catholics  were  odd 
people,"  she  said  one  day.  "But  I  fancied 
only  those  in  convents  went  to  church  as 
you  do.  It's  respectable  to  go  on  Sundays; 
but  on  weekdays,  wet  or  fine,  seems 
rather  absurd." 

"  We  expect — hope  that  God  will  be 
good  and  merciful  to  us  every  day,"  Lena 
answered  gravely.  "  Why  should  we  do 
Him  homage  only  once  a  week?" 

"  Oh,  time  is  short  and  we  are  busy 
with  many  social  obligations!" 

"  Yes,  but  when  we  are  old  and  lonely, 
Aunt,  who  will  comfort  us,  if  not  God?" 

"  When  one  has  friends  and  money 
one  can  never  be  lonely.  You  talk  absurdly, 
Lena.    Religion  only  bores  me." 

"I'm  sorry  for  that.  Auntie;  for 
religion  —  true  religion  —  is  better  than 
friends — better  than  anything." 

"  Take  care  that  your  absurd  ideas 
don't   spoil   your   life." 

"  I  trust  not.  Auntie.    I  am  not  uneasy." 

"No.    You  look  happy,  child." 

"  I  am  happy,  and,  thanks  to  you, 
enjoying  myself  very  much." 

And,  indeed,  this  was  true.  The  time 
went  quickly  and  pleasantly.  From  her 
aunt's  remarks  she  knew  that  her  mother 
and  sister  were  well,  and  with  all  her 
heart  she  hoped  and  prayed  that  David 
was  the  same. 

The  six  months  were  drawing  to  a 
close;  and,  as  she  counted  the  days,  the 
girl's  soul  was  full  of  joy.  Soon  she 
would  be  free.  Soon,  her  mission  accom- 
plished, she  would  be  flying  homeward; 
and  Aunt  Selina,  who  liked  her,  would, 
she  felt  quite  sure,  help  her  mother  in 
a  substantial  way.  The  thought  of  this 
brought  the  color  to  her  face.  Her  eyes 
grew  bright,  her  step  light.  Her  happy 
confidence  that  all  would  be  well  made 
her  lovely  with  a  loveliness  that  was  very 
attractive;  and,  watching  and  admiring 
her    day    after    day,    Lord    Antrobus    fell 
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deeply  in  love  with  her.  One  evening, 
to  her  surprise,  he  asked  her  to  be  his 
wife.  Sadly,  because  she  hated  giving 
pain,  she  refused  his  offer  with  quiet 
decision.  To  marry  him  was  impossible, 
she  told  him.  He  must  put  all  thought 
of  her  out  of  his  mind.  Deeply  grieved. 
Lord  Antrobus  unfolded  his  woes  to  her 
aunt.  And  then  for  Lena  the  day  of 
reckoning  came. 

"  I  love  David, — have  promised  to  be 
his  wife,"  she  answered  quietly,  when 
Aunt  Selina  remonstrated  with  her  for 
her  folly.     "I  can  not  marry  another." 

"Then,  why  did  you  come  here?" 

Lena  looked  up  in  surprise. 

"  Because  you  invited  me,  and  mother 
wished  me  to  come.  Aunt  Selina." 

"You  came  on  false  pretences." 

"  Oh,  no!  You  knew  of  my  engagement." 

"  I  did  not  believe  you  would  keep  to 
it,  if  something  better  turned  up.  I  had 
no  intention,  I  assure  you,  of  making  much 
of  the  future  wife  of  a  Malvern  chemist." 

"  David  is  a  noble  fellow.  Aunt  Selina. 
His  mother  was  poor,  and  to  provide  for 
her  he  had  to  go  into  a  chemist's  shop. 
But  he  will  get  on;    he  is  studying." 

Mrs.  Watson  laughed  contemptuously. 

"You  foolish  girl!  He'll  be  a  poor 
nobody  all  his  life;    and  you — " 

"  I  would  rather  be  poor  with  David 
than  rich — " 

"  Enough !  I  can  not  listen  to  such 
nonsense.  You  and  I  part  now.  To- 
morrow you  must  return  to  Hanley  Swan." 

Lena's  heart  gave  a  bound  of  joy  and 
her  eyes  shone.  Then  she  felt  a  sudden 
pang  of  remorse.  If  her  aunt  were  angry 
her  mother  might  suffer. 

"Aunt  Selina,"  she  stammered,  "you 
have  been  very  kind — and — but,  oh,  please 
don't  be  angry  with  mother!" 

"  I  wash  my  hands  of  you  all.  You 
will  live  and  die  a  pauper." 

"No  matter,"  said  Lena,  with  a  smile. 
"I'll  have  love.  Aunt  Selina." 

"  We'll  argue  no  more.  I  have  done  with 
you  and  your  mother."  And,  so  saying, 
she  swept  out  of  the  room. 


Half  laughing,  half  crying,  her  heart 
throbbing  tumultuously,  Lena  stepped 
out  of  the  train  at  Malvern  next  day. 
David  was  waiting  for  her  on  the  platform ; 
and,  on  seeing  his  dear  face  once  more,  her 
sorrows  and  misgivings  were  all  forgotten. 

"My  dear  one,"  he  cried,  her  hand  in 
his,  "  how  good  it  is  to  see  you  again ! 
Welcome  a  hundred  times!" 

"  O  David,  I — I  could  cry  with  joy  1 
But,  alas!  I'm  a  useless  creature.  I've 
angered  Aunt  Selina  and  have  been  sent 
home  in   disgrace."  . 

"Never  mind,  sweetheart!  We  don't 
want  Aunt  Selina." 

"But  her  money,  David?  Because  I 
wouldn't  do  what  she  wanted,  we  are  not — 
any  one  of  us — ever  to  have  a  shilling." 

"No  matter.  You  did  what  was  right. 
Your  mother  sees  that,  and  soon  I'll  get 
on.  Lena,  I've  great  news  to  tell  you. 
I'm  off  next  week  to  study  in  Edinburgh. 
Our  prayers  have  been  answered,  dearest, 
in  a  wonderful  manner!" 

"O  David!  How?  Has  a  fairy  god- 
mother come   to  the   rescue?" 

"Neither  a  fairy  nor  a  godmother,  Lena; 
but  an  uncle — a  hard-working,  dear  old 
man — not  rich  but  comfortable.  He  wishes 
me  to  live  with  him  for  a  while,  go  to  the 
University  and  become  an  M.  D.  He  will 
pay   all  expenses." 

"How  splendid!  Oh,  thank  God!  Now 
you  are  on  the  highroad  to  greatness." 

"Then  I  may  go,  Lena?  I  have  your 
permission?" 

"  My  permission  ?  " 

"Sweetheart,  without  your  approval — " 

"You  have  it,  David.  I  could  dance 
for  joy.  You  dear  old  fellow,  this  is  the 
opportunity   of   your   life!" 

Twenty  years  later,  a  woman  bent  with 
age,  pale,  heavy-eyed  and  weary,  sat  in 
a  shabby  room  in  Crawford  Street. 

"  I  sent  for  him.  I  wonder  if  he  will 
come,"  she  muttered.  "  Probably  not.  It's 
a  poor  address,  and  he  won't  know  my 
name.  Sir  David  Galbraith  is  not  likely  to 
".o  where  there  are  no  fat  fees  to  be  had." 
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A  motor  dashed  up  to  the  hall  door; 
a  firm  step  was  heard  on  the  stair,  and  the 
great  specialist,  with  whose  name  all 
London  was  well  acquainted,  entered  the 
room.  He  was  a  tall,  broad-shouldered 
man;  and  as  the  pale,  sad  woman  met 
the  kindly  glance  of  his  searching  eyes, 
she  felt  suddenly  confident  that  here  was 
a  doctor  who  would  ease  her  suffering, 
make  her  life  worth  living. 

Sir  David  greeted  her  gently,  and  laid 
his  fingers  on  her  wrist.  In  a  glance  he 
took  in  the  whole  room — its  scanty  fur- 
niture, its  air  of  poverty  and  neglect. 

"  You  are  lonely? "  he  remarked.  "  Have 
you  no  friend  who — " 

"Friend!"  she  repeated  bitterly.  "Not 
one.  I  was  once  wealthy,  Sir  David; 
and  then,  as  I  spent  money  right  and 
left,  people  fawned  upon  me.  But  now, 
since  speculation,  bad  investments  and 
folly  have  played  havoc  with  my  fortune, 
I  am — deserted.  It  was  good  of  you  to 
come  to  me." 

"  I  am  glad  to  come.  But  surely, 
amongst  those  to  whom  you  were  kind, 
some  one  must  still  care  for  you?" 

"Not  one!" 

"Care  and  love  would   work  wonders." 

"Two    things    I    can    never    hope    for." 

He   looked   at  her  long   and   earnestly. 

"I  can,  if  you  are  willing,  supply  you 
with  both." 

The  woman    stared,  her  lips  twitching. 

"You  undertake  much.  Sir  David." 

"  But,  please  God,  not  more  than  I 
can  accomplish." 

"  Neither  genius  nor  money  could  pur- 
chase love." 

"No;  for  it  is  higher,  nobler,  better 
than  either:  Mrs.  Watson,  I  have  been 
hearing  of  you  for  years  from  one  who 
has  longed  to  show  you  the  affection  she 
felt  for  you.  But  you  had  disappeared. 
She  could  find  no  trace  of  you." 

"Who"  (she  grew  red,  then  pale)  "can 
that  strange  person  be?" 

"  My  wife,  the  most  loving  woman  in 
the  world, — your  niece,  Lena  Bretherton, 
for  many  years  Lena  Galbraith." 


"  I^ena?  The  girl  I  despised  for  her 
religion  and  her  fidelity?  Then  are  you 
the  man  to  whom  she  was  true?" 

He  bowed  and  smiled. 

"  Yes :  I  am  the  chemist  you  thought  so 
little  of,  and  I  am  proud  to  acknowledge 
it.  I  worked  night  and  day.  The  struggle 
was  a  hard  one.  But,  with  God's  help  and 
my  wife's  love,  prayers  and  encourage- 
ment, I  surmounted  all  difficulties,  and 
am  making  way  in  my  profession.  Lena's 
position,  I  may  say,  is  now  somewhat 
worthy   of  her." 

"^"It  is  like  a  fairv-tale.  And  if  Lena 
will  come"  (in  a  choking  voice),  "I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  see  her." 

"  She  will  be  with  you  within  an  hour. 
And"  (rising)  "soon  she  will  show  you 
what  love  can  do." 

One  afternoon,  some  three  weeks  later. 
Sir  David  Galbraith  met  his  wife  upon 
the  stairs  of  his  handsome  house  in  Harley 
Street. 

"Well,  sweetheart,"  he  said,  kissing  her 
tenderly,   "what  news  of  your  aunt?" 

"The  best,  David.  She  grows  stronger 
and  happier  every  day.  She  remarked 
quite  gaily  this  morning  that  really 
Catholics  were  better  and  nicer  people 
than  she  had  ever  imagined." 

"  Poor  old  soul !  Will  she  ever  come  to 
the  truth,  I  wonder?" 

"  I  hope  so.  She  has  long  talks  with 
Father  Langdale,  and  asks  mother  some 
searching  questions.  It  was  a  blessed 
day  for  her,  David,  when  you  went  to  her, 
poor  thing!" 

"  Say  rather  when  she  lost  her  fortune. 
'Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity,'  mine 
own!" 

"Yes,  and  the  true  Faith,— a  firm  hold 
on  our  holy  religion, — a  gift  for  which  we 
can  never  thank  God  enough,  David." 

"Never!  For,  in  truth,  dear  one,  it  is 
far  above  all  earthly  treasure, — in  every 
way  better  than  gold." 


Woman  wholly  chaste  is  everywhere 
safe.  An  impure  spirit  can  not  breathe 
the  air  that  environs  her. — Spalding. 
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BY    S.    M.    B. 

Y^ITH  all  the  land  aflower 
Beneath  God's  flawless  bell  of  summer  blue, 

When  life  was  sweetest,   fairest. 

Replete  with  blessings  rarest, 
An  arrow  from  Death's  quiver  flew, 
Piercing  a  loyal  heart  and   true. 

In  sad,  untimely  hour. 

Now,  nevermore, 
In  Winter's  rime  or  Summer's  languorous  hum, 
Through  the  long  day  or  starry  night,  will  come 
To  hearts   bereft  and   sore 
The  friend  whom  we  deplore. 

Now   rests  that  weary   brain. 

From  toil  set  free  and  pain; 
From   willing  fingers  falls   the   busy   pen; 

And,  ah!    forever  fled  • 

The  soul  attuned  to  mirth 

E'en   from   its   birth, 
The  charm,   the  winsome  grace 
That  dwelt  in  form  and  face. 

But,  mourning  hearts,  be  still. 

Naught  murmuring  'neath  Heaven's  will; 
E'en   though  on  earth  not  e'er  again 

She'll   weave   the   matchless  verse, 

And  Mary's  praise  rehearse. 
That   Mother-Maid   has   won   a   heart's   release 

For   paths  of  peace. 

With  smile   and   tear 
Doth   pass   the    pageant   of  each   rolling  year; 
Gay  Spring  and  golden  Summer,   soon   to  fade, 
And   Autumn  in   her   regal   hues  arrayed. 

White  Winter  clad  in  stainless  snow, — 

All  these  will  come  and  go, 
But  nevermore  her  ha])py  glance   shall   knjw. 

Again  in   budding  Spring 

The   thrush   will   sing. 
The  oriole   his   wooing   notes  let   fall 

In   plaintive  call; 
But  other  ears  than  hers  will  list  his  sono;, 

The  river's  marge  along. 
For,   while  sweet  Summer  flies 

And  birdsong  dies, 
She  listens   to   the   music  of   the   skies; 
Her  beauty-loving  soul  has  found  its  rest 

On   God's  own   breast. 


BY    THE    REV.    T.   J.    JENKINS. 

IN  the  northwest  corner  of  Westmore- 
land and  Cumberland  counties  in 
England,  between  Morecambe  Bay  and 
Solway  Firth,  and  bordering  on  Scotland, 
there  lies  a  little  region,  scarcely  more 
than  thirty  miles  long  and  twenty-five 
miles  wide.  It  is  the  now  famous  Lakeland, 
where,  seventy-five  years  ago,  sprang  into 
being  the  School  of  Lake  Poets,  inspired 
by  spiritual  views  of  nature  and  the 
revival  among  non-Catholics  of  devotion 
to  the  Virgin-Mother.  This  charming  bit 
of  country,  distant  only  a  few  hours  of 
railroad  travel  northwest  from  London, 
was  discovered  in  1769  by  the  poet  Thomas 
Gray;  and  his  published  notes  of  the 
excursion,  "Tour  in  the  Lakes,"  attracted 
general  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
lettered  toward  the  mountainous  northern 
district. 

The  enthusiasm  of  Gray  gained  upon  his 
hearers.  An  opposite  infatuation  turned 
public  opinion  to  the  right-about;  there 
grew  a  passion  for  the  "  magnificent 
horrors."  Macaulay  lays  aside  his  epigram- 
matic pen  to  pencil  playfully  the  disillusion 
of  the  tourist,  who  loses  his  admiration 
for  sublime  scenery  in  the  solid  fear  of 
missing  his  supper  and  a  soft  bed;  and 
perhaps,  on  the  morrow,  of  being  poniarded 
by  a  bandit  in  a  lonely  defile.  But  to-day 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  penetrate  these 
fastnesses,  aforetime  haunted  by  name- 
less terrors.  Two  railways  conduct  you 
to  the  Lakes  and  their  capitals:  Keswick, 
the  town  of  blue  tiles  dotting  the  dale 
between  Derwentwater  and  Skiddaw, 
majestic  in  its  robe  of  ermine;  Kendal, 
the  gray  old  burg,  beside  the  picturesque 
ruins  of  an  historic  chateau;  Furness 
Abbey's  lordly  remains,  and  the  charming 
hamlets  of  lesser  importance,  embroidering 
the  limpid  sheets  of  water  with  the  embow- 
ered cottages  —  Windermere,  Ambleside, 
Hawkshead,  Coniston. 
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The  only  bugbear  in  the  voyage  to  the 
Lakes  is  the  helm-wind,  which  is  as  char- 
acteristic of  this  latitude  as  the  mistral 
is  of  Provence,  and  as  frankly  detestable. 
It  blows  from  the  Nor'ch  Sea  across  the 
desolate  sandy  reaches  of  the  east  coast, 
sweeps  over  the  Pennines,  the  backbone 
of  North  Britain,  and  rages  like  a  hurricane 
over  the  whole  Borderlands.  The  unwary 
visitor  who  alights  near  the  "  break " 
between  spring  and  summer,  is  sure  to 
encounter  the  storm-fiend,  whose  breath 
sends  a  mortal  shiver  under  the  heaviest 
winter  wraps,  and  carries  terror  in  its 
wake  on  sea. 

Toward  September  or  October  is  the 
season  when  the  fairy  Alps  don  their 
unequalled  splendor.  The  blue  clematis 
and  the  digitalis  rose,  which  were  full 
blown  and  luxuriant  two  months  earlier, 
have  indeed  faded,  but  the  Lakelands 
reserve  a  last  universal  adornment  for 
the  autumn.  'Tis  the  favorite  season  of 
the  mosses,  so  lovingly  described  by  that 
fine  spirit,  smitten  with  the  charms  of  this 
lettered  retreat — John  Ruskin. 

Though  a  later  acquisition  to  the  new 
School  of  Poets,  Ruskin,  by  his  passionate 
eloquence,  irrepressible  in  its  lofty  swing 
and  power,  struck  its  dominant  note.  He 
laid  the  spiritual  basis  of  theology  as  the 
point  of  departure,  whence  sprang  the 
harmony  of  all  the  fine  arts  in  their 
concordant  interpretation  of  beauty,  bind- 
ing in  one  supreme  octave  the  visible 
and  the  invisible, — Nature  with  man,  man 
with  the  Creator;    the  ascension 

Through    Nature   up   to   Nature's   God. 

But  we  anticipate,  and  may  do  well  to 
follow  in  the  train  of  the  writer,  who 
develops  this  theme  in  his  article  in  the 
Mois  Litter  aire  et  Pittoresque  .*  Ruskin 
retired  in  the  autumn  to  admire  the  Lakes. 
Southey  preferred  the  winter,  and  Words- 
worth loved  their  every  successive  season. 
It  is  to  the  latter,  the  real  bard  and 
geographer  of  the  School  and  its  cottage 
colleges,  that  we  owe  the  true  idea  of  it  all. 


*   Jean  V6«*re.  in  the  Mou  for  April.  1910. 


Imagine  an  immense  wheel  whose  hub  is 
the  Mount  Sea wf ell,  and  whose  spokes  are 
the  nine  or  ten  vales  which  diverge  from 
this  centre  to  wind  among  the  imposing 
granite  ramparts.  The  wheel  is  not 
geometric,  but  charming  withal  in  its 
prevailing  tint  of  azure,  the  lambent  blue 
of  still,  sky-mirroring  waters,  set  like 
jewels  between  green  verges  in  edch  par- 
ticular valley. 

On  the  south  lies  Winderm^e,  "  the 
noblest  sheet  of  water  in  all  England," 
long  and  waxing  broad  as  it  winds  nearly 
to  the  sea-line.  Easthwaite  Water  is  the 
Coniston  Lake,  clothed  in  wooded  shores 
and  dotted  with  islets  of  beauty.  Follow 
the  spokes  of  the  wheel,  and  you  find  to 
the  west,  in  a  basin  of  abrupt  cliffs.  Lake 
Wastdale,  narrow  and  solitary  in  its  bare 
rocks  and  waters.  Lake  Emersdale,  with 
its  wild  shores,  flows  by  a  runlet  into 
the  Irish  Sea;  and  Loweswater  is  guarded, 
at  one  extremity,  by  an  imposing  group 
of  jagged  crests.  Stalking  westward  into 
the  sweet  and  fertile  vale  of  Lorton,  we 
discover  Derwentwater,  "  queen  of  the 
Lakes,"  dominated  toward  the  sea  by  the 
fantastic  summits  of  Borrowdale,  whence 
we  reach  Lake  Bassenthwaite.  Lastly,  to 
the  east,  brood  Grasmere,  the  tiniest  and 
most  enchanting  of  them  all;  and  Ulles- 
water,  whose  widespread,  fretted  shores 
force  comparison  with  the  Lake  of  Four 
Cantons,  between  Lucerne  and  Brunnen. 

This  fresh-water  sea,  shaped  roughly 
like  the  letter  Z,  smaller  than  Windermere, 
but  broader-bosomed  than  any  of  the 
Lakeland  sisters,  is  folded  in  the  arms  of 
majestic  mountains,  all  rife  with  historical 
and  legendary  lore.  No  legend  is  more 
tender  than  the  story  connected  with  the 
cascade,  Aira  Force,  the  most  celebrated 
waterfall  in  the  counties.  Wordsworth 
immortalized  it  in  his  poem,  "The  Som- 
nambulist"; but  it  is  in  the  picturesque 
version  of  the  guides  that  the  tale  is 
invested  with  its  tenderest  glamour. 

Once  on  a  time  was  a  noble  cavalier 
who  loved  the  fairest  maiden  of  the  land, 
the    daughter    of    the    proud    house    of 
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Greystoke.  To  show  his  valor  and  prove 
him  worthy  of  her  hand  and  fortune,  he 
sped  forth,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  valiant  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  fight 
the  infidel,  succor  the  widow,  and  defend 
the  orphan.  He  multiplied  his  deeds  of 
prowess  until  he  gathered  great  renown. 
But  his  years  of  absence  grew  apace;  and 
his  sad  betrothed,  though  rejoicing  in  his 
courage,  heeded  the  repeated  stories  of 
her  paladin's  lingering  over-long  to  succor 
other  women,  and  her  faith  in  him  began 
to  wane.  But  the  knight  did  come  to  his 
own  at  last;  and,  arriving  at  night,  sought 
out  the  solitary  ravine  where  grew  the 
broad  oak  whose  leaves  had  heard  their 
mutual  vows. 

Alas!  the  long  anguish  had  sapped  the 
maiden's  health.  Her  sleep  was  fitful, 
and  she  became  a  sleep-walker,  seeking 
in  her  nightly  wanderings  the  very  ravine, 
shaded  by  the  spreading  oak,  whose  leaves 
she  plucked  and  scattered  in  the  foaming 
torrent.  By  the  pale  light  of  the  moon, 
the  cavalier  recognized  his  betrothed  bend- 
ing forward  over  the  cascade.  In  his 
ardor  to  reassure  himself  of  her  reality, 
he  stretched  out  his  hands  to  touch  her. 
"My  sweetheart  is  dead,"  moans  he, 
"  and  this  her  ghost  has  come  back  to 
meet  me!"  The  touch  awakens  her,  and, 
shrieking,  she  falls  into  the  abyss  and  is 
swallowed  up  in  the  raging  waters.  He 
plunges  into  the  torrent,  seizes  her  form, 
and  by  superhuman  effort  finally  rescues 
her  from  the  maddening  waves.  On  open- 
ing her  eyes,  she  recognized  her  lover's 
anguished  glance,  smiled  radiantly, 
And,  dying  from  his  own  embrace. 
She  felt  that  he   was  true. 

But  tragedy  fits  not  these  cultured 
wilds.  The  swing  and  rhythm  of  the  idyll 
better  match  their  poetic  moods.  The 
mountains  furnish  forth  no  spectres  of 
the  terrible  and  sublime.  Neither  Sir 
Walter's  tale  of  the  avalanche,  with  its 
tragic  engulfment  of  the  lovers,  nor  his 
episode  of  the  hapless  tourist  who  fell 
into  the  ravines  of  the  Helvellyn  in  1805, 
is  so  characteristic  of  the  pacific  wilder- 


ness as  the  ballad  of  the  bland  rhymstef, 
content  to  admire  the  proud  heights 
from  afar. 

After  Gray's  discovery  of  the  poets' 
pleasance,  others  of  his  ilk  were  to  succeed 
him,  not  only  fired  with  his  enthusiasm, 
but  carrying  it  into  effect, —  living  there 
and  chanting  its  praises.  There  is  not  a 
single  dissentient  voice  in  this  remarkable 
return  to  the  loving  study  of  Nature  as 
God's  creature,  leading  forever  back  to 
its  Author.  The  essential  note  is  piety, 
inspired  not  by  Nature's  charms  only, 
but  pre-eminently  by  the  beauties  the 
poets  discovered  in  their  own  souls,  cor- 
responding to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
embodied  in  the  great  marvel  of  nature 
and  grace — our  sweet  Lady.  Who  fitter 
than  these  to  heed  the  appeal,  "Sing  for 
us  again  and  again  before  this  Maiden's 
bed  the  tender  idylls  of  the  play"? 

Wordsworth  knew  his  Lakeland,  and 
chose  successively  there  his  three  homes, 
living  at  Grasmere  for  fifteen  years,  at 
Dove  Cottage  and  the  Rydal  Mount.  "A 
whole  book,"  writes  his  French  admirer, 
"  could  be  written  of  extracts  from  his 
works,  photographing  every  striking 
beauty,  and  a  thousand  illustrative  details 
of  this  exhaustless  land  of  poesy." 

Quite  near  Cockermouth,  Wordsworth's 
birthplace,  is  the  scene  of  his  little  poem 
"Nun's  Well": 

O'er  the  brink  and  round  the  Umestone  cell 
Of  whose  pure  spring  .  .  . 
A  tender  spirit   broods;    the   pensive  shade 
Of  ritual  honors  to  this  fountain   paid 
By  hooded  votaresses  with  saintly  cheer; 
Albeit,   oft  the  Virgin-Mother   mild 
Looked  down  with  pity  upon  eyes  beguiled 
Into  the  shedding  of  ".too  soft  a  tear." 

Robert  Southey,  though  not  so  amiable 
or  so  exclusive  a  lover  of  his  adopted 
countryside  at  Keswick,  was  the  best-read 
of  the  Lake  minstrels,  and  passionately 
smitten  with  old  lore  in  book  and  manu- 
script. His  works  are,  incredible  as  it 
appears,  more  voluminous  than  Scott's. 
Without  excepting  Ruskin,  he  was  also 
the  greatest  traveller.  Born  at  Bristol  of 
poor    parents,    and    educated    at    Oxford 
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solely  by  the  generous  favor  of  one  of  his 
uncles,  an  English  chaplain  at  Lisbon, 
in  later  life  Southey  passed  several  years 
with  his  benefactor.  He  utilized  his 
sojourn  in  Portugal  and  Spain  by  con- 
suming his  days  in  the  study  of  the 
Romance  languages,  and  in  close  research 
in  the  old  monastic  libraries.  It  was  in 
Spain  that  he  collected  the  national 
romances  of  the  Cid  Campeador,  which 
he  translated  later  into  his  English  poems. 

Having  married  and  retired  with  his 
family  to  Keswick,  by  the  shores  of  beau- 
tiful Derwentwater,  he,  indeed,  was  not 
destined  to  reap  worldly  fortune.  Intense 
literary  labor  was  his  life-work  for  forty 
years,  winter  and  summer,  which  he  spent 
almost  exclusively  in  Lakeland.  Singu- 
larly enough,  he  shared  not  the  common 
enthusiasm  for  its  summer  season.  "  The 
snow,"  he  declares  deliberately,  "far  from 
concealing  the  hills  in  one  monotonous 
mantle,  does  but  multiply  as  it  diversifies 
their  aspects.  It  brings  their  inequalities 
into  better  relief,  serves  to  magnify  their 
massive  proportions;  and,  as  the  twilight 
falls,  the  level  rays  of  the  sinking  wintry 
sun  reflect  the  more  vividly  their  exquisite 
tints  of  saffron,  amethyst  and  rose.  Who 
shall  describe  the  new  charms  of  the  lake 
shores!  A  snowy  fleece  or  sumptuous 
vesture  of  hoarfrost  clothes  anew  the 
piled-up  rocks  and  the  branches  of  the 
evergreens;  the  tips  of  the  heather  are 
powdered  with  diamonds;  the  reeds  by 
the  lake  shore  glisten  like  crystal  chande- 
liers. And  when  one  skims  a  bit  of  ice 
over  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  lake,  how 
it  shivers  into  fragments,  with  silvery 
shrieks  that  resemble  nothing  so  much 
as  a  nestful  of  piping  chaffinches!" 

A  violent  partisan,  in  early  life,  of  the 
principles  of  the  French  Revolution,  whose 
drama  of  Wat  Tyler  is  "  ridiculous,"  and 
whose  epic,  Joan  of  Arc,  is  "  extravagant," 
Southey  threatened  to  be  an  American 
and  a  "Socialist"  in  our  forests  of  the 
Susquehanna  river;  but,  outliving  these 
utterly  subversive  ideas,  he  became  a 
monarchist,    and,    like    Wordswprth,    "  a 


sincerely  religious  man."  If  the  reader 
does  not  discover  this  in  the  successive 
Arabian,  Welsh  and  Hindoo  epics,  he 
will  certainly  do  so  in  "  Roderic,  Last  of 
the  Goths."  As  to  Catholic  and  Marian 
sympathies,  permit  the  quotation  from 
his  Portuguese  "  Yeruti  and  Monna,"  a 
tale  of  the  Paraguay  missions.  He  prefaces 
it  thus: 

"One  day  the  Indian  mother  of  Yeruti 
and  Monna  recalls  to  their  mind  the 
coming  of  the  ministers  of  the  Great 
Spirit  from  across  the  world  of  waters 
to  the  Redman,  describes  a  portion  of 
their  teaching,  and  excites  a  desire  in 
the  children  to  meet  the  ministers." 

They  served  a  Maid  more  beautiful  than  tongue 
Could  tell  or  heart  conceive.    Of  human  race, 
All  heavenly  as  that  Virgin  was,   she  sprang; 
But,   for  her   beauty  and  celestial  grace, 
Being  one  in  whose  pure  elements  no  trace 
Had  e'er  inhered  of  sin  or  mortal  stain, 
The  highest  heaven  was  now  her  dwelling-place; 
There  as  a   Queen  divine  she  held  her  reign, 
And  there  in  endless  joy  forever  would  remain. 

Her  feet  upon  the  crescent  moon  were  set; 
And,   moving  in  their  order  round  her  head, 
The  stars  compose  her  sparkling  coronet. 
There,  at  her  breast,   the  Virgin-Mother  fed 
A  Babe  Divine,   who  was  to  judge  the  dead, 
Such  power  the  Spirit  gave  this  awful  Child. 
Severe   He   was,   and   in   His  anger  dread; 
Yet  always  at  His  Mother's  will  grew  mild, 
So  well  did   He  obey  that   Maiden  undefiled. 

Then  the  practical  convert  shows  her 
children  how  the  Catholic  missionaries, 
despising  all  earthly  rewards,  live  the  hard 
life  of  their  proselytes,  expecting  their 
guerdon  in  heaven: 

For,  trusting  in  this  heavenly  Maiden's  grace. 
It  was  for  them  a  joyful  thing  to  die. 
As  men  who  went  to  have  their  happy   place 
With  her,  and  with  that  Holy  Child  on  high. 
In  fields  of   bliss  above  the  starry  sky. 
In  glory,  at  the  Virgin-Mother's  feet; 
And  all   who  kept  their  lessons  faithfully 
An  everlasting  guerdon  there  would   meet. 
When  death  had  led  their  souls  to  that  celestial 
seat. 

Southey  the  poet  is  not  so  attractive 
as  Southey  the  man  and  Christian. 
"Though,"  says  our  French  mentor  of  the 
Lakeland,  "he  would  fain  eke  out  a  live^ 
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lihood  for  his  own,  he  cared  for  the  family 
of  his  bereaved  brother-in-law,  the  hapless, 
distinguished  Samuel  T.  Coleridge."  They 
collaborated  together  in  the  "  Lyric  Bal- 
lads"; but  all  know  the  music  of  the 
"Hymn  at  Sunrise"  and  "Rime  of  the 
Ancient  Mariner"  as  Southey's  own. 

Let  De  Quincey,  who  was  something  of 
a  Lake- Poet  himself,  and  first  met  Coleridge 
at  Bridge  water  in  1807,  describe  his  first 
impressions  of  the  man,  whom  Words- 
worth portrayed  in  a  single  line: 

The  brooding  poet  with  the  heavenly  eyes. 

"  I  noticed  a  man  under  a  gateway  near 
the  inn  at  Bridgewater.  His  eyes  were 
large  and  soft  in  their  expression,  and  it 
was  by  a  peculiar  appearance  of  haze  or 
dimness,  which  mixed  their  light,  that  I 
recognized  my  object.  This  was  Cole- 
ridge. I  examined  him  steadily  for  a 
moment  or  more,  and  it  struck  me  that  he 
neither  saw  myself  nor  any  object  in  the 
street.  He  was  in  a  deep  reverie;  for  I 
had  dismounted.  .  .  and  advanced  close 
to  him  before  he  seemed  apparently  con- 
scious of  my  presence.  The  sound  of  my 
voice  announcing  my  name  awoke  him. 
He  stared,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  at 
a  loss  to  understand  my  purpose  or  his 
own  situation;  for  he  repeated  rapidly  a 
number  of  words  which  had  no  relation 
to  either  of  us.  There  was  in  his 
manner  simple  perplexity  and  an  apparent 
difficulty  in  recovering  his  position  among 
daylight  realities.  This  over,  he  received 
me  graciously."* 

H  now  we  knew  naught  of  Coleridge's 
religious  sentiments  except  what  he 
ordained  should  pass  as  his  Epitaph  and 
his  Lullaby,  we  should  see  those  two  marks 
of  a  Christian  poet — namely,  belief  in  a 
petition  made  for  prayers  for  the  dead, 
and  piety  toward  the  Queen  of  Beauty: 

Stop,   Christian  passer-by!    Stop,  child   of  God! 
And  read  with  gentle  breast.     Beneath  this  sod 
A  poet  lies,  or  that   which  once  seemed  he; 
Oh,  Hft  a  thought   for  S.  T.  C, 
That  he  who  many  a  year,  with   toil  of  breath. 


*    "  Homes  and    Haunts  of    British     Poets,"  by  William 
Howitt,  p.  415.  .. 


Found  death  in  life,  may  here  find  life  in  death. 
Mercy,   for   praise;     to   be  forgiven,   for  fame. 
He   hoped  and  asked   through  Christ.     Do  thou 
the  same. 

On  finding  a  print,  in  a  German  inn,  of 
the  Infant  Jesus  slumbering  in  His  cradle, 
rocked  by  two  angels,  whilst  Mary  sings: 

Sleep,   sweet   Babe!     My   cares   beguihng, 
Mother  sits  beside  Thee,  smiling: 
Sleep,    my    Darling,   tenderly ! 
If  Thou   sleep   not,    Mother   mourneth, 
Singing  as  her  wheel  she  turneth; 
"Come,  soft  slumber,   balmily!"* 

We  surely  should  have  had  much  more 
from  the  impressible  poet,  regarding  both 
the  religion  of  Catholics  and  especially  of 
his  sentiments  of  their  cult  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  if  it  had  not  been  for  an  unhappy 
adventure  of  Coleridge  in  Italy.  His  earlier 
strictures  on  Bonaparte,  as  a  writer  in  the 
English  Morning  Post,  caused  that  tyrant 
to  order  his  arrest  if  he  could  be  caught 
on  the  Continent.  "  He  came  back  through 
Italy;  and  at  Rome  saw  Allston,  the 
American  painter.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  he  was  warned  of  the  order  of  Bona- 
parte to  arrest  him;  and,  hastening  to 
Leghorn  with  a  passport  furnished  him 
by  the  Pope,  was  carried  out  to  sea  by  an 
American  captain.  ...  At  sea,  howe^wr, 
they  were  chased  by  a  French  vessel, 
which  so  alarmed  the  American  that  he 
compelled  Coleridge  to  throw  his  papers 
overboard,  by  which  all  the  fruits  of  his 
literary   labors   in    Rome   were   lost." 

It  may  interest  the  student  to  learn 
that  Coleridge's  philosophy  is  more  prized 
in  America  than  at  home.  Some  of  his 
works,  notably  the  "Aids  to  Reflection," 
have  formed  many  of  our  studious  young 
men's  minds  in  our  State  universities  and 
colleges.  And  this  mainly  on  account  of 
his  adventure  just  related,  and  possibly 
because  he  was  head  and  front  of  the 
Susquehanna  community  scheme,  planned 
in  union  with  the  young  and  erratic 
Southey. 

Let  the  Rydal  Mount  Cottage  of  Words- 
worth be  our  last  station  of  the  Poets* 
levee.     Gladstone's    Poet  Laureate,   John 

*   Quoted  by  Mrs.  Jameson,  "  l,egencls  of  the  14^donn£t," 
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Ruskin,  presiding,  the  host  recites  his 
version  of  the  "  Prioress'  Tale,"  from 
Chaucer,  who  but  echoes  Dante's  closing 
hymn,  "Vergine  Madre." 

Thou  Maid  and  Mother,  daughter  of  thy  Son, 
Thou  Wei  of  mercy,  sinful  soules  cure.  .  .  . 

Let  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  resuscitated 
by  Francis  Thompson,  and  who  was  "one 
time  at  the  Lakes  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Southey,"  defend  his  own  orthodoxy 
by  his  hymn: 

THE    poet's   petition    FOR    HIS    SONG. 

Seraph  of  heaven,  too  gentle  to  be  human, 

Veiling  beneath  that  radiant  form  of  woman 

All  that  is  insupportable  in   thee, 

Of  light  and   love  and  immortality! 

Sweet  Benediction  in  the  eternal  curse! 

Veil'd  Glory  in  this  lampless  universe! 

Thou  Moon  beyond  the  clouds!  Thou  living  Form 

Among  the  dead!    Thou  Star  above  the  storm! 

Thou  Wonder  and  thou  Beauty  and  thou  Terror! 

Thou   Harmony   of   Nature's   art!    Thou   Mirror 

In  whom,  as  in  the  splendor  of  the  sun. 

All  shapes  look  glorious  which  thou  gazest  on! 

See  where  she  stands!     A  mortal  shape  endued 

With  love  and  life  and  light  and  deity; 

The  motion  which  may  change  but  can  not  die; 

An  image  of  some  bright  eternity; 

A  shadow  of  some  golden  dream;    a  splendor 

Leaving  the  third  sphere  pilotless.* 

"Ah,  delicious  Lakeland!"  concludes 
our  Jean  Vez^re,  of  the  Mois,  "  aureoled 
with  the  high,  sweet  memories  of  so  many 
geniuses,  whose  souls  have  been  ravished 
by  its  beauties,  and  translated  them  in 
the  glowing  numbers  right  here, — here 
where  their  footsteps  are  scarcely  oblit- 
erated. In  the  'solemn  close'  of  twilight, 
what  time  the  wraith-mists  clamber,  noise- 
less, the  mountain  flanks,  we  evoke  the 
spirit-muse  of  the  Hills  of  Eden,  the 
Virgin  spotless  and  serene,  who  guided  the 
pencil  of  Ruskin,  inspired  the  song  of 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  the  rhapsodies 
of  Southey  and  Shelley": 
Brighter  than  eastern  skies,  at  daybreak  strewn 
With  fancied  roses,  than  the  unblemished  moon 
Before  her  wane  begins  on  heaven's  blue  coast: 
Thine  image  falls  to  earth. 


The  Flaw  in  the  Title. 


BY    ANNA    T.  SADLIER. 


*  As  the  Third  Sphere  or  Heaven,  in  Dante's  scheme 
of  creation,  was  named  from  the  orbit  of  Venus,  this 
probably  points  to  Our  Lady  supplanting  the  pagan 
deal  in    the   worship  of  Beauty. — T.Jj.  J. 


XXXIIL 

URING  that  family  conference 
which  pfeceded  the  formal  meeting 
with  Angela  and  the  lawyers,  Amy 
had  taken  a  resolution  which  she  car- 
ried out  with  characteristic  energy.  She 
invited  Phyllis  to  accompany  her  to  the 
.  station,  which  both  had  hitherto  avoided, 
since  it  was  a  painful  reminder  of  Gren- 
ville,  who  had  come  and  gone  almost  daily 
by  that  route.  And,  moreover,  they  had 
shrunk  from  being  exposed  to  the  curiosity 
of  those  who  were  frequently  gathered 
about  the  platform.  Phyllis  was  not  a 
little  astonished  at  the  request,  but  had 
complied  therewith,  without  even  asking 
a  question. 

The  two  had  driven  along  the  familiar 
road  in  a  silence  that  was  full  of  unspoken 
sympathy  for  each  other,  and  of  keen  and 
poignant  recollection.  Each  was  recalling 
all  the  innumerable  things  that  crowd  upon 
the  heart  and  mind  when  Death  has  come 
to  impart  something  of  its  significance, 
its  infinitude,  even  to  what  is  trivial. 

Suddenly  x^my  remarked  in  a  low  voice, 
that  the  coachman  might  not  hear: 

"  It's  really  cruel  to  take  the  Manor 
from  that  old  man." 

"But,"  said  Phyllis,  "he  couldn't  keep 
it,  dear,  under  the  circumstances." 

"  It  would  be  very  hard  to  make  me 
believe,"  continued  Amy,  "that  anybody 
else  has  a  right  to  the  property.  It  doesn't 
seem  to  matter  so  much  to  any  one  else 
but  him,   now  that  Grenville  is  gone — " 

There  her  voice  broke;  she  turned 
away,  and  little  more  was  said  during  the 
remainder  of  the  drive  through  the  calm, 
cool  air,  which  had  no  sympathy  with 
human  woes.  But  Phyllis  was  conscious 
of  a  dull  ache  in  her  heart, — a  sudden 
feeling  of  passionate  revolt  at  the  thought 
of  being  called  upon  to  give  up  the  Manor 
into  the  hands  of  stronger?:    The  dearest 
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spot  on  earth  she  had  called  it,  and  so  it 
now  appeared.  Its  every  nook  and  corner, 
the  very  ground  upon  which  it  stood,  the 
lawn  and  garden,  each  separate  tree  that 
had  guarded  the  place  through  genera- 
tions, arose,  like  familiar  figures,  to  pluck 
at  the  heartstrings. 

At  the  station,  at  Amy's  suggestion, 
Phyllis  remained  in  the  carriage,  while 
the  former,  springing  out,  shrouded  in 
her  widow's  weeds,  entered  the  telegraph 
office,  where  she  remained  for  a  few 
moments.  She  made  no  mention,  on 
returning  to  the  carriage,  of  what  she  had 
done  there,  nor  did  Phyllis  inquire.  Con- 
sequently, the  drive  homeward  was  even 
more  silent  than  the  other. 

Just  as  they  arrived  at  the  Manor  door, 
however.  Amy  declared  with  a  vigor  that 
was  almost  startling: 

"  I  am  not  going  to  see  the  Manor  taken 
from  Sylvester  Birmingham  without  a 
fight  for  it." 

Phyllis  looked  at  her  wonderingly.  She 
believed  that  the  widow  meant  to  contest 
the  claim.  But  how  could  that  be  done? 
Certainly  not  with  Sylvester's  consent, 
if  the  claim  was  jUst.  It  was,  therefore. 
Amy  who  furnished  one  of  the  surprises 
when  for  the  last  time  the  subject  was 
under  formal  discussion. 

How  solemn  the  library  looked  as  that 
strange  company  were  assembled  there, 
and  for  such  a  purpose!  The  silence  was 
oppressive  as  the  lawyers  conferred 
together,  taking  Sylvester  occasionally 
into  their  councils;  the  members  of  the 
family  in  deep  mourning  garb,  and  the 
men  of  law  poring  over  their  documents, 
while  Angela  Roscoe  sat  upright  and  still, 
as  some  figure  of  Fate,  her  black  eyes 
Sparkling,  her  lips  firmly  set  and  unsmiling. 

"  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  any 
further  into  the  merits  of  the  case,"  said 
the  cold,  clear  voice  of  Sylvester,  breaking 
upon  the  stillness.  "  My  solicitor  informs 
me  that  the  claim  made  in  favor  of  the 
grandson  of  the  late  Henry  Birmingham 
is  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  and  the  iden- 
tity of  the,  claimant  clearly  established, 


In  that  case,  neither  I  nor  any  one  of  my 
family  will  offer  the  slightest  opposition 
to  the  proper  establishment  of  that  claim." 

The  pause  that  followed  was  charged 
with  emotion,  and  was  interrupted  in  a 
manner  that  was  almost  sensational.  A 
telegram  was  brought  into  the  room  and 
handed  to  Mrs.  Grenville,  who,  as  she 
took  it  from  the  salver,  allowed  her  light 
blue  eyes  to  roam  round  the  room,  and  to 
rest  now  on  one,  now  on  another  of  those 
present.  Having  opened  and  read  it,  she 
passed  it  to  Phyllis,  who  sat,  deathly  pale 
and  trembling,  forgetting  her  own  feelings 
in  the  intensity  of  her  sympathy  with  her 
uncle.  The  old  man,  who  seemed  to  be 
invested  with  a  peculiar  dignity  and  nobil- 
ity, was  the  central  figure  of  the  scene. 
His  late  affliction,  and  this  new  blow 
that  had  fallen,  were  as  the  culminating 
strokes   of  Fate  in   the  ancient  tragedies. 

The  young  girl  read  the  telegram  with 
a  bewildered  air,  scarcely  knowing  to  what 
it  referred,  till  Amy,  taking  it  from  her 
hand,  arose  and  advanced  to  where 
Sylvester    was    sitting. 

"Mr.  Birmingham,"  she  said,  "I  think 
you  had  better  read  that,  and  put  these 
people  wise  about  its  contents." 

The  old  man  read  it;  and,  without  any 
comment,  passed  it  to  his  attorney,  asking 
him  to  read  it  aloud.  The  latter  did  so,  in 
a  slow,  impassive  voice,  that  gave  emphasis 
to  every  syllable: 

"  Buy  out  the  whole  concern  in  your 
name,  and  adjust  things  afterward. 

"Gilbert  J.  Valentine." 

"This,  as  you  perceive,"  said  the 
lawyer,  "is  an  offer  of  purchase  on  behalf 
of  Mrs.  Grenville  Birmingham." 

Again  there  was  a  strange  and  almost 
ominous  silence  in  the  room,  while  Amy's 
eyes  were  fixed  imploringly  upon  Sylves- 
ter. The  latter's  gaze  rested  upon  his 
hands,  as  they  lay  crossed  upon  his  knee. 
John  W^tkin,  whose  attention  had  been 
fixed  upon  him,  now  stole  an  involuntary 
glance  at  Angela.  She  was  visibly  agitated, 
her  eyes  glowing,  her  face  pale.  She  bent 
eagerly    forward,    half    rising    from    her 
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place,  as  if  about  to  speak.  But  it  was 
Sylvester's  voice  that  once  more  broke 
upon  the  stillness. 

"To  me,"  he  said,  "it  seems  quite 
impossible  that  such  an  offer  can  be  made 
or  accepted." 

But  Amy  was  upon  her  feet  in  an 
instant,  her  eyes  full  of  fire,  her  voice 
quivering  with  emotion. 

"  You  have  no  right,  father,  to  say 
that!"  she  cried.  "For  my  sake  and  for 
Grenville's,  you  will  have  to  accept  the 
offer,— that  is,"  she  added,  with  a  pro- " 
pitiatory  glance  at  Angela,  "  if  the  oppos- 
ing parties  are  willing,  as  I  think  they  are 
likely  to  be." 

Once  more  Angela  put  a  strong  re- 
straint upon  herself,  and  so  suppressed 
the  speech  that  rose  to  her  lips. 

Sylvester  looked  up  at  Amy,  with  a 
face  that  had  softened  at  her  appeal,  and 
that  expressed  something  of  doubt  and 
hesitation ;     then   he   said   slowly : 

"At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  at 
least,  such  a  proposal  can  not  be  properly 
entertained.  Perhaps  later — I  do  not 
know.  We  have  met  here  now  to  estab- 
lish the  claim  of  Henry  Birmingham's 
grandson,  and  to  cause  its  full  recognition 
by  the  family.  Let  us  accomplish  that 
object,  and  then  we  shall  see  what  may 
be  the  wishes  of  those   interested." 

He  glanced  at  Angela  as  he  spoke, 
courteously  inclining  his  head  toward  her, 
as  if  to  intimate  that  such  details  lay  in 
her  hands;  and  she,  with  a  slight  move- 
ment of  acquiescence,  sank  back  into  her 
chair,  as  if  relieved.  She  had  lived  so 
long  a  time  in  the  atmosphere  of  doubt 
and  struggle  that  she  now  felt  Sylvester's 
absolute  integrity  and  sense  of  justice 
almost  oppressive.  Whatever  her  senti- 
ments— and  they  included,  just  then,  a 
wonder  as  to  what  her  son  would  wish 
in  this  juncture, — she  thought  it  better 
to  accept  the  momentary  truce,  and  let 
the    matter   rest   in   abeyance. 

She  heard  Sylvester  say  to  the  lawyer, 
in  an  undertone: 

"Even    were   such    a   course    of   action 


advisable  or  proper,  I  do  not  think  the 
Manor  could  be  alienated,  nor  would  I 
wish  to  see  it  pass  from  the  direct  line 
of  Birmingham." 

"Very  likely  you  are  right,"  replied  the 
attorney.  "  But  there  might  easily  be  an 
adjustment,  for  the  present,  through  this 
offer;  the  Manor  being  secured  to  the 
claimant  by  a   reversionary   interest." 

While  they  were  thus  speaking  Angela 
was  handed  a  card  upon  which  a  line 
was  pencilled.  Having  read  it,  she  said 
to  Sylvester: 

"  With  your  permission,  I  shall  now 
introduce   the  heir  at  law." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance," Sylvester  answered  courteously. 
"Do  I  understand  that  he  has  arrived?" 

"Yes:     he   is   in  the    drawing-room." 

The  servant  was  dispatched  to  bring 
that  painfully  interesting  visitor;  and 
during  the  interval  that  elapsed  there  was 
profound  emotion  on  the  part  of  all 
present,  though  in  greater  or  less  degree. 
Mark  Birmingham  was,  in  fact,  so  over- 
come by  the  whole  affair  that  he  could 
scarcely  speak  at  all.  His  wife  was  com- 
paratively tranquil.  She  was  wealthy  in 
her  own  right,  and  Mark  had  long  since 
received  his  younger  brother's  share;  for 
the  Manor  and  its  appurtenances  had,  in 
each  successive  generation,  gone  to  the 
eldest  son.  This  arrangement  had  been 
acquiesced  in,  to  prevent  the  place  from 
being  sold  or  falling  into  the  hand  of 
strangers.  To  those  more  directly  inter- 
ested, of  course  the  moment  was  a  breath- 
less one.  All  were  eager,  apart  from  all 
other  considerations,  to  see  the  man  who 
should  in  future  represent  their  old  and 
honored  family. 

A  step  was  heard  in  the  hall,  and  all 
eyes  were  turned  toward  the  door  where 
the  heir-apparent  was  to  appear.  What 
was  the  general  surprise  to  hear,  as  if 
in  accompaniment  to  that  first  step, 
another  one,  which  shuffled  and  dragged; 
and  also  a  voice  cracked  and  automaton 
like!  As  the  door  slowly  opened,  there  was 
visible    the    quaint    and    aged    figure    of 
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Williams.  How  he  had  got  there,  or  for 
what  reason,  no  one  could  tell.  According 
to  his  fashion,  he  overlooked  the  crowd 
of  eager  faces  that  were  staring  at  him; 
and,  making  his  way  by  an  instinct  to 
Sylvester,  cried: 

"  It's  him, — it's  Master  Harry  that's 
come  home!" 

The  speaker's  face  was  radiant,  and  his 
utterance    was    almost   choked    with    joy. 

Sylvester,  in  bewilderment,  looked  past 
him  to  the  open  door,  where  Phyllis  and 
Aunt  Petronilla,  involuntarily  clasping 
hands  in  their  mutual  excitement,  had 
already  discerned  the  dark  and  eager 
coimtenance  of  Harry  Brent. 

The  young  man  advanced  somewhat 
uncertainly  into  the  room,  surprised  at 
the  solemn  assembly;  for  his  mother, 
in  bidding  him  to  come  thither,  had  not 
explained  the  circumstances.  He  stood 
still  an  instant,  looking  from  the  keen, 
spectacled  faces  of  the  lawyers  to  that  of 
his  mother,  and  thence  to  Sylvester. 
Phyllis  he  did  not  at  once  perceive,  as  she 
sat  in  the  shadow.  It  seemed  to  astonish 
him  most  of  all  to  see  his  mother  thus 
seated  in  this  solemn  conclave,  even 
though  he  had  been  aware  that  she  had 
summoned  him  to  the  Manor  on  important 
business,  saying  to  him,  enigmatically: 

"Your  affair  with  Miss  Phyllis  Pen- 
niston,  about  w^hich  you  have  been  so 
despairing,  will  take,  I  believe,  a  different 
complexion  for  the  future;  and  as  for 
that  haughty  old  man  who  dared  to  speak 
of  you  so  insultingly,  and  to  refuse  his 
consent  to  your  suit,  he  may  now  be  only 
too  glad  that  you  should  renew  that 
proposal." 

Her  son  had  not  understood  at  the  time 
what  all  this  portended,  and  had  pre- 
sumed that  it  was  merely  the  exaggeration 
of  an  idolizing  mother,  who  had  hoped 
to  persuade  Sylvester  with  those  vague 
allusions  to  future  good  prospects  and  to 
influential  connections  with  which  she 
had  kept  alive  Henry's  self-esteem  during 
childhood  and  youth.  Angela  had  not 
permitted  him  to  see  how  deep  the  pang 


with  which  she  had  discovered  that  his 
affections  were  so  completely  centred 
upon  another  at  the  very  time  when  she 
had  hoped  to  enjoy  his  undivided  society. 
But  she  had  given  him  her  full  sympathy, 
and  induced  John  Watkin  to  bring  him 
to  the  Manor.  She  had  agonized  over  his 
suffering,  and  been  roused  to  fiery  indig- 
nation when  she  heard  of  the  contempt 
with  which  Sylvester  had  rejected  his  suit. 
She  had  promised  him  at  the  time  that 
circumstances  would  be  made  to  change 
without  delay,  and  had  endeavored  with 
all  the  vehemence  of  her  nature  to  hurry 
on  matters  with  her  lawyer.  She  had  also 
paid  her  memorable  visit  to  Sylvester 
while  still  smarting  over  the  treatment 
which  her  son  had  received.  She  never 
for  an  instant  doubted  that  Phyllis  would 
now  accept  with  joy  a  proposal  which 
would  make  her  mistress  of  the  Manor,  and 
that  Sylvester  would  recognize  in  such  a 
marriage  the  best  arrangement  possible. 

No  one,  however,  was  more  utterly 
amazed  than  the  young  man  when 
Angela,  arising  from  her  place,  with  an 
impressive  grace  and  dignity  which  even 
at  that  moment  all  present  were  forced 
to  admire,  took  her  son  by  the  hand  and 
led  him  forward  to  Sylvester. 

"Permit  me,"  she  said,  "to  present  to 
you  Henry  Brent  Birmingham,  the  grand- 
son of  your  late  uncle." 

Clinging  to  his  side,  and  adding  no  little 
to  his  bewilderment,  was  the  old  man 
Williams,  tears  of  joy  streaming  down  his 
aged  face,  while  he  murmured  over  and 
over  the  name  of  Master  Harry.  Aunt 
Petronilla  then,  with  a  gasp,  recognized 
the  resemblance  which  had  puzzled  both 
her  and  her  brother.  Mark  sprang  to  his 
feet,  his  face  deadly  pale  as  he  exclaimed, 
with  quivering  lips: 

"Why  did  we  not  see  it  before?  It's 
the  dead  come  to  life!" 

As  for  Phyllis,  she  sat  still  in  her  corner, 
feeling  as  though  a  heavy  weight  had  fallen 
upon  her  heart.  She  could  not  analyze 
her  own  sensations;  but  deep  in  her  con- 
sciousness,  unjust  and  unworthy   though 
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she  knew  it  to  be,  was  a  distinct  resent- 
ment toward  this  young  man,  —  he  who, 
having  sought  her  hand,  had  been  so 
haughtily  rejected  by  Sylvester,  but  who 
was  now  the  prospective  owner  of  the 
Manor,  about  to  supplant  the  dead  Gren- 
ville  and  the  living  Sylvester. 

Amy,  who  had  been  staring  with  all  her 
might,  could  not  repress  an  exclamation: 

"  If  it  isn't  the  young  man  from  Rome!" 

Sylvester  arose  from  his  chair  to  do 
honor  to  the  heir  of  their  ancient  name. 

"Allow  me,"  he  said,  "to  bid  you 
welcome  to  Birmingham  Manor,  which  is 
now  your  own." 

He  extended  his  hand,  at  the  same  time 
gazing  with  a  genuine  emotion  into  the 
young  man's  face,  and  remarked: 

"  Only  that  age  has  dimmed  my  sight,  I 
must  have  traced  that  resemblance,  which 
haunted  me  from  my  first  meeting  with 
you.  For,  in  fact,  my  dear  young  kinsman, 
you  bear  your  title  deeds  to  the  property 
in  your  face." 

Angela,  standing  back  a  pace  or  two, 
watched  them  both  curiously;  and,  with 
a  beating  heart,  observed  how  Williams 
hung  upon  her  son  and  gazed  at  him 
with  a  kind  of  adoration,  believing  that 
the  long-dead  grandfather  had  come  back. 

To  Harry  Birmingham,  as  he  was  to 
be  thenceforth  known,  the  whole  matter 
seemed  so  like  a  dream — a  fantastic  and 
improbable  dream — that  he  could  scarcely 
control  his  thoughts.  He  expected  that 
'  he  should  awake  to  find  himself  once  more 
the  poor  and  obscure  young  man  who  had 
•gone  through  life  cheered  only  by  some 
vague  expectations  on  the  part  of  his 
mother. 

It  was  after  that  singular  scene  was 
over,  and  the  group  there  assembled  had 
P  dispersed,  after  having  talked  the  matter 
over  in  all  its  bearings,  and  given  as  cordial 
a  welcome  as  possible  to  the  prospective 
heir,  that  two  explanations  took  place. 
The  one  was  between  Phyllis  and  her  new 
kinsman,  and  the  other  between  Angela 
and  John  Watkin. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


"Catholicism  and  the  Future." 


AN  article  of  exceptional  interest  and 
remarkable  ability,  by  Father  Robert 
Hugh  Benson,  appears  under  the  above 
title  in  the  current  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  —  a  magazine  ever  readable 
because  never  illustrated,  and  always 
distinguishable  for  scholarship  and  line 
uncommercialism.  "  Catholicism  and  the 
Future"  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  papers 
dealing  with  contemporary  views  of  relig- 
ion. Father  Benson  is  a  prolific  writer, 
but  we  doubt  if  he  has  ever  given  us 
anything  better  than  this  comparatively 
short  article,  which  is  certain  to  command 
wide  attention.  The  spirit  in  which  it  is 
written  affords  this  assurance.  The  object 
of  the  paper  is,  not  to  convict  the  "  modern 
thinker"  of  narrowness  and  unfairness, 
but  rather  to  relieve  his  mind  of  miscon- 
ceptions caused  by  losing  sight  of  the 
significance  of  certain  great  facts.  In  every 
paragraph  the  article  makes  for  "  sweet 
reasonableness,"  and  on  this  account  will 
be  read  by  thousands  who  would  other: 
wise  ignore  it.  The  time  has  happily 
come  when  something  more  than  the 
power  to  excel  in  the  use  of  strong  lan- 
guage is  demanded  of  all  polemics. 

Instead  of  attempting  to  give  a  sum- 
mary of  this  very  notable  article,  we  shall 
do  better  to  quote  some  of  its  more 
striking  passages,  —  "  certain  enormous 
facts,"  to  which  the  "modern  thinker" 
is  blind,  or  which  he  fails  to  take  into 
account.    Father  Benson  says: 

When  men  in  France  like  Brunetiere,  Coppee, 
Huysmans,  Rette,  and  Paul  Bourget,  come 
forward  from  agnosticism  or  infidelity;  when 
Pasteur,  perhaps  the  most  widely  known 
scientist  of  his  day,  declares  that  his  researches 
have  left  him  with  the  faith  of  the  Breton 
peasant,  and  that  further  researches,  he  doubts 
not,  would  leave  him  with  the  faith  of  the  Breton 
peasant's  wife;  when,  in  Great  Britain,  an  Irish 
Protestant  professor  of  biology,  a  professor  of 
Greek  at  Glasgow,  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
judge  on  the  bench,  in  the  very  height  of 
maturity  and  of  their  reputation,  deliberately 
make  their  submission  to  Rome;  when,  within 
the  last  few  months,  the  Lutheran  professor  of 
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history  at  Halle  follows  their  example;  when 
two  of  those  who  are  called  "the  three  cleverest 
men  in  London"  not  only  defend  Catholicism, 
but  defend  it  with  the  ardor  of  Preaching  Friars; 
when,  in  spite  of  three  centuries  of  Protes- 
tantism, enforced  until  recently  by  the  law  of 
the  land,  the  Catholic  party  in  the  English  Par- 
liament once  more  has  the  balance  of  power,  as 
also  it  holds  it  in  Germany,  when,  as  is  notorious, 
the  "  man-in-the-street"  publicly  declares  that 
if  he  had  any  religion  at  all  it  would  be  the 
Catholic  religion;  when  a  Papal  Legate  elicits 
in  the  streets  of  Protestant  London  a  devotion 
and  an  hostility  that  are  alike  the  envy  of  all 
modern  "leaders  of  religious  thought,"  and  sails 
up  the  Rhine  into  Cologne  to  the  thunder  oi 
guns  and  the  pealing  of  bells, — when  this  kind 
of  thing  is  happening  everywhere;  when  tie 
only  successful  missions  in  the  East  are 
the  Catholic  missions;  the  only  teachers  who 
can  meet  the  Oriental  ascetics,  the  Catholic 
ascetics, — surely  it  is  a  very  strange  moment  at 
which  to  assume  that  the  religion  of  the  future 
is  to  be  some  kind  of  ethical  Pantheism! 

Arguing  that  man  has  a  heart  as  well 
as  a  head,  that  his  heart  continually  puts 
him  in  touch  with  facts  which  transcend, 
though  they  need  not  contradict,  mere 
reason;  and  that  to  neglect  the  evidence 
of  the  heart  is  to  rule  an  eye-witness  out 
of  court  because  he  happens  not  to  be  a 
philosopher  or  a  trained  detective,  Father 
Benson  has  this  strong  paragraph: 

A  second  criticism  of  "mode'n  religious 
thought"  is  that  it  attempts  to  restrict  to  terms 
of  a  part  of  human  nature  that  which  is  the 
affair  of  the  whole  of  human  nature;  it  tends 
to  reject  all  evidence  which  is  not  the  direct 
object  of  the  intellect  in  its  narrowest  sense. 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  in  his  "Foundations  of 
Belief,"  put  the  truth  about  the  matter  in  a 
single  sentence,  to  the  effect  that  any  system 
of  religion  which  was  small  enough  for  our 
intellectual  capacity  could  not  be  large  enough 
for  our  spiritual  needs.  Professor  Romanes 
traces  the  beginning  of  his  return  from  materi- 
alism to  Christianity  to  the  discovery  of  that 
same  truth.  He  had  always  rejected,  he  tells 
us,  the  evidence  of  the  heart  in  his  search  for 
religious  truth,  until  he  reflected  that  without 
the  evidence  of  the  heart  no  truth  worth  knowing 
can  be  discovered  at  all.  The  historian  can  not 
interpret  events  rightly  unless  he  is  keenly  and 
emotionally  interested  in  them;  the  sociologist 
can  not  interpret  events  adequately  unless  he 
personally  knows  something  of  passion;  and, 
more  than  all  this,  the  very  finest  instincts  of 
the  human   race,   by   which  the  greatest  truths 


are  arrived  at — the  principle  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  strong  in  the  cause  of  the  weak,  for  instance; 
all  art,  all  poetry  (and  these  are  as  objective  as 
anything  else),  chivalry,  and  the  rest, — all  these 
things,  with  their  exceedingly  solid  results  in 
a  thousand  directions,  could  never  have  come 
into  existence,  much  less  have  been  formulated 
and  classified,  unless  the  heart  had  been  fol- 
lowed, not  only  as  well  as  the  head,  but  some- 
times even  in  apparent  and  transient  contradic- 
tion to  the  head. 

Passing  on  to  consider  the  signs  of  the 
future,  Father  Benson  touches  upon  the 
effect  of  Catholicism  on  the  family,  the 
service  to  the  claims  of  th2  Church  ren- 
dered by  'Comparative  Religion,"  and 
concludes  with  these  stirring  words  on 
Catholicism's  power  of  recuperation: 

Not  only  is  it  the  sole  reHgioii  which  has 
arisen  in  the  East  and  has  domi.iated  the  West, 
and  now  once  more  is  reconquering  the  East ; 
but  it  is  also  the  one  religion  that  has  been 
proclaimed  as  dead,  over  and  over  again,  and 
yet  somehow  has  always  reappeared.  Once 
"the  world  groaned  to  find  itself  Arian";  now 
Arius  is  enshrined  in  the  text-books,  and  the 
Creed  of  Athanasius  is  repeated  by  living  men. 
Once  Gnosticism  trampled  on  the  ancient  faith 
everywhere :  now  not  one  man  in  a  hundred 
could  write  five  lines  on  what  it  was  that  the 
Gnostics  beHeved.  Once  the  Turks  overran 
Africa  and  Spain  and  threatened  Christendom 
itself:  now  the  nations  trained  by  Christianity 
are  wondering  how  they  can  best  dispose  of 
Constantinople.  Nero  thought  he  had  crucified 
Christianity  in  Peter:  now  Peter  sits  on  Nero's 
seat.  Once  Elizibeth  disembowelled  every 
seminary  priest  she  could  lay  hands  on,  and 
established  Protestantism  in  Ireland:  now  West- 
minster Cathedral  draws  immeasurably  larger 
congregations  than  Westminster  Abbey,  where 
Elizabeth  Hes  buried;  and  Catholic  Irishmen  are 
dictating  in  an  EngHsh  ParHamcnt  how  the  chil- 
dren in   English  schools  are  to  be  educated.  .  .  . 

Is  there  any  other  society  in  the  world, 
secular  or  sacred,  that  has  r>assed  through  such 
vicissitudes  with  such  a  burden  on  its  shoulders, 
and  survived?  For  it  is  a  burden  which  she  can 
not  shift.  She  can  not,  at  least,  "recast  her 
theology"  and  drop  unpopular  or  unfashionable 
dogmas  (as  can  all  sects  which  claim  merely 
human  authority),  and  still  live.  Yet  who  can 
doubt  that  she  is  more  of  a  force  to-day  than 
all  the  most  accommodating  denominations 
around  her?  She  has  lived,  too,  in  the  tumult- 
uous rush  of  Western  life,  not  in  the  patient 
lethargy  of  the  East.  She  has  struggled,  not 
only    with   enemies   in    her   gate,    but    with    hex 
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bwn  children  in  her  own  house.  She  has  been 
betrayed  over  and  over  again  by  the  treachery 
or  wickedness  or  cowardice  of  her  own  rulers; 
she  has  been  exiled  from  nearly  every  country 
which  she  had  nursed  into  maturity;  she  has 
been  stripped  of  all  her  treasures  in  nearly 
every  one  of  her  lands;  she  has  finally  seen  her 
supreme  Sovereign  on  earth  driven  to  take 
refuge  in  his  own  house  by  the  children  of  the 
men  whom  she  raised  to  honor.  And  yet  on 
her  secular  side  she  has  seen  every  kingdom 
of  Europe  rise  and  fall  and  rise  again;  she  has 
seen  a  republic  give  birth  to  a  monarchy  or 
an  empire,  and  an  empire  yield  to  a  republic; 
she  has  seen  every  dynasty  fall  except  her  own; 
she  has  seen,  in  religious  affairs,  every  "modern" 
sect — whose  one  claim  to  efficiency  lies  in  its 
modernity — fail  to  keep  pace  with  herself,  who 
has  the  centuries  on  her  shoulders;  and  she 
remains  to-day  the  one  single  sacred  and  secular 
commonwealth  which  has  faced  the  revolutions 
and  the  whirling  religions  of  the  West  and  has 
survived,  with  a  continuity  so  unshaken  that  not 
one  of  her  enemies  can  dispute  it,  and  an  author- 
ity which  they  can  only  resent;  she  reigns  even 
in  this  day  of  her  "discredit"  over  more  hearts 
than  any  other  earthly  sovereign,  and  more 
heads  than  any  philosopher  of  the  schools.  .  .  . 
I  called  this  characteristic  of  hers  Recupera- 
tion. I  call  it  now  Resurrection;  for  this  is 
the  "sign  of  the  Prophet  Jonas"  to  which  her 
Divine  Founder  appealed.  And  yet  our  "modern 
religious  thinkers"  are  dreaming  in  their 
armchairs  of  another  "creed"! 

We  have  hesitated  to  quote  at  such 
great  length  from  so  comparatively  short  a 
paper,  but  our  hope  is  that  a  yet  larger 
number  of  readers  all  over  the  world  may 
thus  be  secured  for  it.  "  Catholicism  and 
the  Future"  is  an  article  that,  as  we  have 
said,  makes  for  "sweet  reasonableness"; 
it  is  calculated  to  remove  mountains  of 
prejudice,  to  fortify  Catholics  in  their 
faith,  to  rouse  the  interest  of  Protestants 
and  to  convince  them  that  the  claims  of 
the  Church  on  their  allegiance  are  as  well- 
grounded  as  they  are  urgent  and  unalter- 
able; and,  furthermore,  to  persuade  the 
Modernist,  of  whatever  shade  of  belief, 
that,  as  Newman  says,  "  either  the  Cath- 
olic religion  is  verily  the  coming  of  the 
unseen  world  into  this,  or  there  is  nothing 
positive,  nothing  dogmatic,  nothing  real 
in  any  of  our  notions  as  to  whence  we 
come    and    whither   we    go." 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

A  study  of  the  status  of  the  Church 
in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time 
would  disclose  facts  which  we  venture  to 
say  would  be  surprising  to  most  people. 
Few  persons,  even  among  the  observant 
and  well-informed,  have  any  idea  of  some 
mighty  changes  that  are  taking  place  in 
this  New  World  of  ours.  For  instance, 
who  would  not  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
there  are  now  more — many  more — Polish 
Catholics  in  the  archdiocese  of  Chicago 
alone  than  Catholics  of  all  nationalities  in 
the  two  dioceses  of  Indianapolis  and  Fort 
Wayne  —  the  whole  State  of  Indiana, — 
though  the  former  diocese  was  created 
in  1834,  when  there  was  not  a  score  of 
Polish  families  in  the  whole  country? 
The  Catholic  population  of  New  England 
has  increased  to  such  an  extent  within 
recent  years  that  New  Ireland  is  the  name 
now  sometimes  applied  to  what  used  to  be 
called  the  Land  of  the  Puritans.  Twenty- 
five  years  hence.  New  Poland  may  be  an 
even  more  appropriate  designation  for 
Illinois  and  Indiana.  We  hear  of  a  Polish 
parish  just  established  in  the  latter  State, 
which  counts  460  families  at  the  very 
start;  and  its  parochial  school  will  open 
with  500  children.  The  Poles  are  nothing 
if  not  prolific.  If  they  can  only  be  pre- 
served from  the  evil  influence  of  Socialism, 
their  descendants  are  sure  to  form  the 
chief  element  in  the  Catholic  population 
of  the  United  States  in  the  second  half 
of  the  present  century. 


While  it  should  not  be  necessary,  it  is 
probably  advisable,  to  warn  our  readers 
that  the  ordinary  press  dispatches  regard- 
ing the  religious  question  in  Spain  are  to 
be  read  nowadays  with  a  purposely  sus- 
picious rather  than  an  open  mind.  At 
most,  one  may  be  justified  in  crediting 
the  overt  steps  reported  as  having  actually 
been  taken  by  either  the  Vatican  or  the 
Spanish  Government.  In  view  of  the 
unquestionably  anti-Catholic  prejudices  of 
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the  powers  controlling  the  various  press 
agencies,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
disbelieve  altogether  reports  reflecting  on 
the  Vatican's  intentions,  animus,  purposed 
action,  motives,  etc.  The  coloring  given 
to  all  such  matters  by  the  sensational 
and  inimical  press  has,  in  a  hundred  and 
one  instances  of  late  years  —  notably  in 
the  Ferrer  case,  —  been  clearly  shown  to 
be  utterly  false.  Journals  anxious  to 
propitiate  their  Catholic  readers  while 
denouncing  the  action  of  the  Papal  court 
are  insisting,  we  notice,  on  the  distinction 
between  Catholicism  and  Clericalism,  and 
between  Pope  Pius  X^  and  his  Spanish 
Cardinals.  Apropos  of  this  trick,  the 
following  statement  of  a  Montreal  Free- 
mason is  illuminative :  "  The  distinction 
between  Catholicism  and  Clericalism  is 
purely  official,  subtle,  and  for  platform 
purposes;  but  here,  among  ourselves,  let 
the  truth  be  openly  declared:  Catholicism 
and  Clericalism  are  one  and  the  same." 


The  police  authorities  of  Berlin  have 
issued  an  ordinance  placing  restrictions 
on  reckless  aviators,  five  of  whom  were 
dashed  to  pieces  last  month  in  Germany. 
All  spectacular  flying  is  prohibited,  unless 
the  owners  of  the  airships  give  notifica- 
tion three  days  in  advance  of  intended 
flights,  and  the  operators  of  the  machines 
are  provided  with  an  aviator's  certificate. 
Flying  over  towns  and  villages  is  for- 
bidden under  any  circumstances.  It  was 
high  time  to  put  a  check  on  what,  to  many 
airmen,  is  an  utterly  reckless  pursuit. 
Not  only  their  own  danger,  but  the  risk 
to  life  and  to  the  property  of  earthmen 
was  to  be  considered.  Think  what  might 
happen  if  a  machine  charged  with  petrol 
were  to  fall  on  a  large  tenement  house 
filled  with  people,  or  amongst  a  crowd 
in  the  open.  The  example  of  Germany- 
is  likely  to  be  followed  soon  in  England 
and  the  United  States;  for  the  accidents 
to  aeroplanes  and  airships  in  both  coun- 
tries are  becoming  more  and  more 
frequent.  Something  surely  ought  to  be 
done  to  place  aviation  on  a  sound  footing, 


so  that  it  may  progress — if  by  any  chance 
there  should  be  a  future  for  it — along 
scientific  lines,  and  not  merely  develop 
into  a  display  of  reckless  daring  by  devil- 
may-care  mechanics  for  the  amusement 
of  excitement-loving  mobs. 


While  the  statement  that  the  Church 
itself  is  the  most  vital  agency  for  the 
unification  of  Christendom  would  excite 
no  remark  as  coming  from  a  Catholic,  and 
would  be  only  surprising  if  made  by  an 
observant  agnostic,  it  is  somewhat  extraor- 
dinary as  the  declaration  of  the  president 
of  the  Wesleyan  Reform  Union  in  recent 
session  at  Manchester,  England.  No  other 
church,  he  said,  had  the  machinery,  the 
wealth,  the  tradition  and  the  ability  to 
unite  all  the  forces  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  president's  eulogy  was,  of  course,  not 
unqualified;  he  added:  "If  that  great 
power  could  be  moved  to  meet  the  needs 
of  humanity  as  we  see  them,  Christ's 
coming  would  be  realized  by  the  present 
generation."  The  press  dispatches  state 
that  the  utterance  was  received  with  sig- 
nificant silence;  but  surely  such  a  decla- 
ration itself  in  such  an  assembly  was 
still  more  significant  as  a  religious  sign 
of    the    times. 


In  an  article  on  "  Preaching  the  Word 
of  God,"  contributed  to  the  current 
number  of  the  American  Ecclesiastical 
Review  by  the  Very  Rev.  D.  J.  Kennedy, 
O.  P.,  it  is  stated  that  when  the  famous 
Pere  Monsabre  was  appointed  to  give 
the  Lenten  conferences  in  Notre  Dame, 
"some  of  the  brethren  in  the  convent 
where  he  was  living  asked  him  what 
subjects  he  intended  to  treat,  and  he 
surprised  them  greatly  by  announcing: 
'  I  am  going  to  preach  on  the  Credo! ' 
They  attempted  to  dissuade  him,  repre- 
senting that  dogmatic  subjects  would  not 
afford  an  opportunity  to  display  his 
talents;  that  the  dispositions  of  his 
hearers  demanded  something  more  en- 
livening, more  up-to-date,  as  it  were; 
that  there  were  lighter  and  more  attractive 
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subjects  which  could  be  chosen  with 
perfect  propriety  and  treated  with  profit 
to  his  hearers." 

If  this  statement  be  correct,  and  if 
the  sentiment  expressed  was  general  among 
French  preachers  at  the  time,  one  need 
not  be  surprised  at  the  spiritual  destitu- 
tion of  so  many  people  in  France  at  the 
present  day, — or  at  certain  other  things 
needless  to  be  specified.  The  article 
referred  to  contains  nothing  so  striking^ 
as  the  words  quoted, — if  we  except  P^re 
Monsabr^'s  reply  to  them.  He  said  to 
his  advisers:  "The  people  need  instruc- 
tion: I  believe  they  are  famishing  from 
the  want  of  solid  food,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  they  will  come  to  hear  the  old 
doctrines  of  the  Church  explained  in  a 
language  suited  to  our  times." 

How  well  the  great  Dominican  preacher 
understood  the  supreme  need  of  the  age! 
There  was  never  a  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Church,  broadly  speaking,  when  the 
necessity  of  thorough  instruction  in  the 
fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  was 
more  urgent  than  at  the  present  day. 
"  To  think  of  forming  the  rising  generation 
to  piety  without  first  laying  a  solid  foun- 
dation of  instruction  is  merely  to  build 
upon  sand."  The  average  preacher  sup- 
poses in  his  hearers  a  knowledge  of  the 
truths  of  faith  which  in  innumerable 
cases  is  non-existent.  The  masses  are 
indeed  enervated  from  lack  of  solid  food, 
though  surfeited  with  all  kinds  of  devo- 
tional tidbits. 


Discussing  in  the  Month  "Some  Obsta- 
cles to  Peace,"  the  Rev.  Joseph  Keating 
felicitously  quotes  a  trio  of  Cardinals — 
Gibbons,  Logue,  and  Vaughan — who  in 
a  public  appeal  advocated  a  permanent 
tribunal  of  arbitration,  "as  a  rational 
substitute  among  English-speaking  races 
for  a  resort  to  the  bloody  arbitrament  of 
war."     Said  the  Cardinals: 

Others  may  base  their  appeal  upon  motives 
which  touch  your  worldly  interests,  your  pros- 
perity, your  world-wide  influence  and  authority 
in  the  affairs  of  men.  The  Church  recognizes 
the    legitimate    force    of    such    motives    in   the 


natural  order,  and  blesses  whatever  tends  to  the 
real  progress  and  elevation  of  the  human  race. 
But  our  main  ground  of  appeal  rests  upon  the 
known  character  and  will  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
the  living  Founder,  the  divine  Head  of  Christen- 
dom. It  was  He  who  declared  that  love  of  the 
brotherhood  is  a  second  Commandment  like 
unto  the  first.  It  was  He  who  announced  to 
the  people  the  praise  and  reward  of  those  who 
seek  after  peace  and   pursue  it. 

"The  peace  of  the  world,"  tersely 
concludes  Father  Keating,  "can  only  be 
secured,  not  by  Socialism,  which  is  uni- 
versal tyranny,  nor  by  Herveism,  which 
is  universal  anarchy,  but  by  practical 
Christianity,  which  is  universal  brother- 
hood, the  establishment  on  earth  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ." 


A  whole  nation  is  in  deep  sorrow  when 
Death  snatches  the  crown  from  its  ruler. 
Far  more  general  is  that  sorrow  when  a 
man  dies  who  did  not,  strictly  speaking, 
belong  to  only  one  nation,  but  whose 
influence  extended  everywhere.  Dr.  Robert 
Koch  must  be  enumerated  among  the 
great  benefactors  of  mankind.  As  some 
one  has  well  said,  science  and  humanity 
have  lost  in  him  one  of  the  greatest 
lights  of  all  times.  He  began  his  life-work 
equipped  with  the  most  inadequate  means. 
It  was  by  the  extreme  economy  of  his 
wife  that  he  was  enabled  to  procure  his 
first  microscope. 

To  study  the  causes  of  diseases  did  not 
satisfy  Dr.  Koch.  As  physician  and  friend 
of  humanity,  he  exerted  his  powers  to 
prevent  disease  and  to  cure  it.  His  public 
sanitary  regulations  prevented  the  spread 
of  destructive  epidemics;  and  his  improved 
methods  of  treatment  brought  about  con- 
ditions for  the  well-being  of  mankind  such 
as  the  history  of  medicine  had  never 
before  witnessed. 

"  It  is  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
modern  science  of  bacteriology,"  says  a 
writer  in  the  Aihenceum,  "  that  Koch's 
name  will  live.  In  order  to  prove  his 
theory  that  infectious  disease  is  the  work 
of  malignant  bacteria,  he  shrank  from  no 
toil,  and  travelled  to  one  plague-centre 
after  another  at  the  risk  of  his  life.    Thus 
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at  different  times  he  visited  South  Africa 
to  obtain  the  bacillus  of  rinderpest,  Central 
Africa  for  that  of  sleeping  sickness,  and 
Bombay  for  that  of  bubonic  plague;  while 
he  lived  in  Toulon  through  an  outbreak 
of  Asiatic  cholera  in  order  to  perfect  his 
knowledge  of  the  comma  bacillus.  .  .  .  The 
debt  of  science  to  him  is  very  great,  and 
he  has  put  into  the  hands  of  future  gener- 
ations a  weapon  for  the  combat  of  disease 
of  immense  and  far-reaching  efficiency. 
In  the  Temple  of  Fame  Koch's  place 
should  be  bv  the  side  of  Pasteur." 


It  is  impossible  ,  to  study  Cardinal 
Vaughan's  "Life"  without  feeling  that 
he  must  have  been  very  near  to  saintship. 
The  two  volumes  contain  many  chapters 
of  absorbing  interest;  but  we  confess  to 
have  lingered  longest  over  the  one  entitled 
"Characteristics,"  in  which  his  biographer 
relates  many  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the 
holy  prelate's  unworldliness,  piety,  and 
self-sacrifice.  His  habitual  attitude  toward 
the  world  is  shown  in  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  to  a  near  kinsman  who  had 
suffered  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune: 

I  am  very  glad  that  you  and  N.  take  your 
misfortune  so  calmly  and  patiently.  A  great 
temporal  trial  is  certainly  intended  by  God  to 
be  used  by  us  for  a  spiritual  gain.  You  will, 
therefore,  I  am  sure,  try  to  put  it  to  the  best 
account.  It  matters  little  whether  we  are  rich 
or  poor,  prosperous  or  unfortunate  in  this  world, 
provided  we  are  "minting  money"  for  heaven 
by  the  practice  of  patience,  resignation,  honesty, 
and  the  love  of  God.  Life  is  soon  over;  it  is 
just  worth  what  it  will  fetch  in  the  next  world. 
Nor  do  cheerfulness  and  content  depend  upon 
riches.  God  bless  you!  And  let  me  hear  from 
you  soon  again. 

The  Cardinal  may  be  said  to  have 
prayed  without  ceasing,  so  fixed  had 
become  his  habit  of  prayer.  A  friend  who 
knew  him  well  thus  refers  to  a  journey 
made  with  him  from  Genoa  to  Rome: 

We  were  spending  the  night  in  the  train  and 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  compart- 
ment to  ourselves.  He  bade  me  turn  in  on  one 
side  of  the  carriage,  and  he  made  as  though  to 
do  so  himself  on  the  other.  After  some  hours — 
possibly  when  we  were  at  Pisa- — I  was  awakened 


by  some  shunting  operations  on  the  line.  I 
opened  my  eyes,  but  there  was  very  little  light 
in  the  carriage;  for  the  Cardinal  had  drawn 
the  cover  over  the  lamp  as  we  were  leaving 
Genoa.  When,  however,  my  eyes  had  become 
accustomed  to  the  darkness,  I  saw  the  form 
of  the  Cardinal  kneeling  on  the  floor  of  the 
carriage,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  he  took  no 
rest  at   all.  .  .  . 

To  the  Mother-General  of  the  Sisters 
of  Nazareth,  who  had  sent  him  a  sum  of 
money  which  she  hoped  he  would  use 
to  fit  up  his  two  small,  ill-furnished  and 
uncarpeted  rooms,  the  Cardinal  wrote: 
"  I  am  obliged  for  your  letter,  prayers, 
and  good  wishes.  The-  bank-note  I  will 
keep  for  the  present;  but  I  hope  to  spend 
nothing  on  my  room,  and  will  use  it  in 
another  way.  ...  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you 
have  been  so  constantly  on  the  cross.  If 
we  were  entirely  supernatural,  perhaps 
I  should  be  saying  that  I  am  very  pleased 
to  hear  of  it.  Certainly  there  is  nothing 
better  on  earth  than  the  Holy  Will  and 
the  Cross  of  Christ.  .  .  .  Please  do  not  send 
me  aiw  more  money." 

*** 

After  the  Cardinal's  death,  his  executors 
found  in  his  desk  a  small  bag  of  gold,  with 
a  label  on  which  he  had  written,  "To  be 
returned  to  Nazareth  House."  He  had 
been  unwilling,  says  his  biographer,  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  the  nuns  by  sending 
the  money  back  at  the  time,  and  yet  did 
not  want  to  spend  it  on  himself.  He  knew 
that  when  he  was  dead  they  would  under- 
stand. Among  his  papers  was  found  a 
memorandum  referring  to  this  money: 
"  In  my  small  tin  box  there  will  be  found 
several  sums  of  money  which  I  never  con- 
sidered my  own,  but  had  the  use  of.  In 
the  box  are  seventy  or  eighty  sovereigns 
to  be  restored  to  Nazareth  House,  with 
my  affectionate  regards  and  blessing. 
The  rest  of  the  money  can  go  to  charitable 
purposes." 

Mr.  Snead-Cox  has  done  a  real  service 
in  making  Cardinal  Vaughan  better  known 
to  the  world,  and  has  produced  a  biog- 
raphy in  which  every  reader  will  find 
interest  and  edification. 


The  Legend  of  Santa  Casilda.* 


THERE  once  reigned  in  Toledo  a 
king  whose  name  was  Almenon,  and 
with  whom  the  Christian  King  of 
Castile,  Don  Fernando  the  Great,  was  on 
terms  of  friendship. 

King  Almenon  had  a  daughter  named 
Casilda,  who  was  beautiful  and  very 
tender-hearted.  A  Christian  slave  told  the 
little  girl  that  the  Nazarenes  (for  so  the 
Moors  called  the  Christians)  loved  their 
God,  their  king,  their  parents,  and  all 
their  relatives.  The  slave  said  also  that 
the  Nazarenes  never  lost  their  mother, 
because  even  if  they  were  deprived  of  her 
who  bore  them,  they  had  another  Mother 
whose  name  was  Mary,  and  who  was  their 
patroness  through  life,  and  their  consoler 
at  the  hour  of  death. 

Years  passed  by,  and  Casilda  grew  in 
stature,  in  beauty,  and  in  virtue.  Her 
mother  died,  and  she  envied  the  lot  of 
the  Nazarene  orphans. 

Beyond  the  walls  of  the  beautiful  garden 
that  surrounded  the  palace  of  the  King 
was  a  gloomy  prison,  in  which  many 
Christian  captives  were  confined,  hungry 
and  loaded  with  chains.  One  day  Casilda 
happened  to  be  walking  in  her  father's 
garden  when  she  heard  the  lamentations 
of  the  poor  captives.  The  young  princess 
wept  bitterly  for  them,  and  returned  to 
the  palace,  her  heart  filled  with  sadness. 

At  the  palace  door  Casilda  met  her 
father,  and,  kneeling  before  him,  she  said : 

"Father! — O  my  father!  in  the  prison 
beyond  the  gardens  a  multitude  of  captives 
lament.  Take  off  their  chains  and  let 
them  return  to  the  land  of  the  Nazarenes, 
where  dear  ones  are  waiting  for  them." 

*  Translated  and  adapted  for  The  Ave  Maria, 
from  the  Spanish  of   D.  Antonio  de  Trueba. 


In  the  depth  of  his  heart  the  Moor 
blessed  his  daughter  because  she  was  good, 
and  he  loved  her  with  a  most  tender  love. 
She  was  his  only  child,  and  the  living 
image  of  the  beloved  wife  whose  loss 
he  had  been  mourning  for  over  a  year. 
But  still,  being  a  Mussulman  and  a  king, 
he  considered  himself  obliged  to  punish 
the  boldness  of  Casilda's  request;  for  to 
express  compassion  for  Christian  captives, 
and  to  ask  for  their  liberty,  was  a  crime 
which  the  Prophet  *  decreed  should  be 
pimished  with  death.  Therefore,  he  con- 
cealed the  feelings  of  his  soul,  and  in  an 
angry  voice  said  to  his  daughter: 

"  Begone,  false  believer ! — begone !  I  will 
have  your  tongue  cut  out  and  your  body 
cast  into  the  flames;  for  such  is  the  pun- 
ishment decreed  against  those  that  plead 
for  the  Nazarenes." 

The  young  princess  once  more  threw 
herself  on  her  knees,  and  begged  his 
pardon  by  the  memory  of  her  mother — 
of  the  queen  whose  death  Almenon  was 
still  mourning. 

The  King  felt  his  eyes  blinded  with 
tears;  and,  pressing  his  daughter  to  his 
heart,  he.  forgave  her,  saying: 

"  Be  careful,  my  child,  not  to  speak 
again  in  favor  of  the  Christians,  nor  even 
to  feel  compassion  for  them,  because  I 
shall  have  no  mercy  on  you.  Our  great 
Prophet  has  written:  'The  believer  that 
will  not  exterminate  the  unbelievers  shall 
be  exterminated.'" 

II. 

The  birds  were  singing  their  sweetest 
carols,  the  flowers  were  opening,  and  the 
soft  morning  breeze  was  bearing  the  per- 
fume of  the  gardens  to  the  palace  of  the 
Moorish  King.  Casilda  was  very  sad  as  she 
made  her  appearance  at  the  window  to 
seek  for  some  distraction  from  her  melan- 
choly  thoughts.     The   gardens   looked   so 

*    Mahomet^is  so  called  by  his  followers 
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beautiful  that  she  could  not  resist  their 
charm,  and  she  went  out  to  walk  through 
the  fragrant  shades. 

As  she  went  along,  a  beautiful  butterfly 
flew  from  flower  to  flower;  and  Casilda 
followed  it,  without  being  able  to  catch 
it.  Finally  she  came  to  a  strong  wall, 
over  which  the  butterfly  flew,  leaving 
the  princess  tired  and  disappointed. 

Behind  this  strong  wall  Casilda  heard 
the  sorrowful  lamentations  of  the  poor 
Nazarenes;  and  charity  and  compassion 
once  more  took  possession  of  her  heart. 

The  princess  returned  to  the  palace,  and, 
taking  food  and  money,  she  retraced  her 
steps  to  the  prison.  The  money  was  to 
win  the  favor  of  the  guards,  and  the  food 
was  for  the  captives.  Casilda  had  both 
food  and  money  carefully  concealed  in  the 
skirt  of  her  dress,  when,  in  turning  the 
corner  of  a  path  between  the  rose-beds, 
she  met  her  father,  who  also  had  come 
out  to  seek  distraction  from  the  gloomy 
thoughts  that  oppressed  him. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  so  early, 
light  of  my  eyes?"  said  the  King. 

Casilda  hung  her  head,  and  turned  as 
red  as  the  roses  that  were  stirred  by  the 
gentle  morning  breeze. 

The  King,  however,  did  not  notice  her 
embarrassment. 

"  Let  us  stroll  on  together,"  he  said. 
"  But  what  have  you  wrapped  up  in  the 
skirt  of  your  dress?" 

Casilda,  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart, 
invoked  the  Mother  of  the  Nazarenes,  and 
tried  to  speak. 

[^Almenon  impatiently  took  hold  of  her 
dress,  and  a  shower  of  roses  fell  upon  the 
ground. 

The  princess  turned  as  pale  as  the  lilies 
in  the  royal  garden;  the  light  of  her 
eyes  went  out,  and  blood  gushed  from 
between  her  lips,  reddening  the  row  of 
pearls  which  God  had  placed  in  her  mouth. 
The  heart  of  the  King  was  nearly  broken 
with  sorrow  at  seeing  the  condition  of 
his  beloved  daughter;  and  he  knew  that 
Death  would  claim  her  as  his  own,  if 
relief  did  not  come  quickly. 


III. 

The  skill  of  the  physicians  of  Toledo 
was  of  no  avail  to  restore  health  to  the 
princess;  and  then  Almenon  summoned 
the  most  celebrated  doctors  of  Seville  and 
Cordova,  but  also  without  success. 

"  I  will  bestow  my  kingdom  and  my 
treasures  on  him  that  will  save  my  daugh- 
ter!" exclaimed  the  afflicted  monarch, 
when  Casilda  seemed  about  to   die. 

But  no  one  succeeded  in  gaining  his 
kingdom  and  his  treasures;  for  the  blood 
continued  to  flow  from  the  mouth  of 
the  princess,  and  she  was  sinking  hour 
by  hour. 

"My  daughter  is  dying!"  wrote  the 
King  of  Toledo  to  the  King  of  Castile. 
"  If  in  your  dominions  there  is  one  that 
can  save  her,  send  him  to  my  court  at 
once,  I  beg  you;  and  I  will  bestow  upon 
him  my  kingdom,  my  treasures,  and  even 
my  daughter." 

Throughout  the  kingdoms  of  Castile 
and  Leon  heralds  announced  that  the 
Moorish  King  of  Toledo  off'ered,  to  any 
one  that  would  restore  health  to  his 
daughter,  his  kingdom  and  his  treasures, 
and  even  the  daughter  herself. 

Whereupon  a  physician  hailing  from 
Judea  presented  himself  to  the  King  of 
Castile,  and  offered  to  restore  the  princess 
to   health. 

Such  was  the  wisdom  displayed  in  the 
words  of  this  man,  and  so  great  the  faith 
inspired  by  the  goodness  beaming  from  his 
countenance,  that  the  King  of  Castile  did 
not  hesitate  to  give  him  letters  to  Almenon, 
assuring  him  that  the  bearer  would  save 
the  life  of  the  princess. 

Hardly  had  the  physician  from,  Judea 
touched  the  forehead  of  the  maiden,  when 
the  blood  ceased  to  flow,  and  the  color 
of  the  rose  began  to  reappear  on  her  pale 
cheeks. 

"Take  my  kingdom!"  cried  Almenon, 
beside  himself  with  joy  and  astonishment, 
and  weeping  with  gratitude. 

"  I  have  no  need  of  thy  wealth  or  thy 
kingdom,"   answered   the  physician. 

"Take  my  greatest  treasure!"  continued 
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the  King,  pointing  to  his  daughter.  "  I 
will  keep  my  word." 

And  the  physician,  making  a  sign  of 
acceptance,  held  out  his  hand  to  Casilda, 
and  said: 

"  There  are  some  purifying  waters  at 
a  distance  from  here,  which  must  com- 
plete the  cure." 

And  next  day  the  princess  set  foot  on 
the  land  of  the  Nazarenes,  accompanied 
by  the  mysterious  physician. 

IV. 

Casilda  and  her  companion  kept  on 
travelling  until  they  came  to  the  borders 
of  a  beautiful  lake.  Then  he  took  some 
of  the  water  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
and,  pouring  it  over  her  forehead,  said, 
in  softest  tones: 

"  I  baptize  thee  in  the  Name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost." 

The  princess  felt  an  indescribable  hap- 
piness, like  that  which  the  Nazarene  slave 
told  her  was  enjoyed  by  the  blessed  in 
Paradise.  She  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  exclaimed: 

"  Who  are  you,  O  friend,  O  wonderful 
physician?" 

And  the  physician  answered  in  a  voice 
of  ravishing  melody: 

"  I  am  St.  James,  the  Apostle  of  Him 
who  restored  life  and  health  to  the 
daughter  of  Jairus;  who  said,  'Whosoever 
shall  have  left  house  or  brothers  or 
sisters  or  father  or  mother  or  wife  or 
children  or  lands,  for  My  Name's  sake, 
shall  receive  a  hundredfold,  and  shall 
possess  life  everlasting.'  They  are  His 
own  words." 

Then  he  disappeared. 

On  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  lake, 
which  is  now  called  San  Vicente,  in  the 
territory  of  Briviesca,  there  is  a  poor 
hermitage,  wherein  the  daughter  of  the 
Moorish  King  of  Toledo  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life  in  solitude  and  prayer. 
She  is  venerated  by  the  faithful  under 
the  name  of  Santa  Casilda. 


Sandy  Joe. 


BY    iMARY    T.    WAGGAMAN. 


XI. — Tried  and  True. 

"O  Joe,  you  haven't  lost  the  money!" 
gasped   Micky,   in   sympathetic   dismay. 

"Yes,  I  have,"  answered*  Joe,  grimly; 
and  he  showed  his  jacket,  rent  from  sleeve 
to  pocket.     "It  was  in   there." 

"Look  again,  Joe,"  said  Micky,  breath- 
less at  this  crowning  disaster.  "  It  might 
be  stuck  somewhere." 

"Ain't  no  place  to  stick,"  replied  Joe. 
"  That  was  all  the  pocket  I  had.  And  it 
was  a  good  one:    I  sewed  it  myself." 

"I  bet  Bill  Butler  jerked  it  out!"  cried 
Micky.    "Let's  go  tell  Officer  Ryan." 

"What's  the  good?"  asked  Joe.  "He 
can't  do  nothing.  I  got  in  a  fight,  and 
tore  my  jacket  and  lost  my  money.  Cops 
ain't  going  to  bother  about  that.  It's 
Parley  Voo  I'm  thinking  of.  Five  dollars! 
Geewhiz!  he  nearly  had  a  fit  because  the 
last  boy  he  had  got  away  with  sixty 
cents.     Five  dollars!" 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Micky 
felt  that  the  situation  was  tragic  beyond 
his  reach.  Five  dollars!  His  wildest 
business  imagination  had  never  soared 
so  high. 

"You  oughtn't  to  carry  such  a  lot  of 
money  around,  Joe,"  he  said  at  last. 

"Why  oughtn't  I?"  asked  Joe,  who 
was  in  no  mood  for  criticism.  "  It's 
C.  O.  D.  with  old  Parley  Voo  for  his 
victuals.  You  can't  levy  on  them,  if 
they  are  eaten  up.  My,  but  he'll  be 
busting  mad,  and  La  Vielle  will  just 
tear  things  up.  Shouldn't  wonder  if  they 
had  me  locked  up."  And  Joe  sank  down 
on  a  water  plug  near  by,  and  stared 
gloomily    into    the   surrounding   darkness. 

A  sudden  gleam  flashed  into  little 
Catholic  Micky's  head. 

"  Let's  go  back  and  tell  Father  More. 
Maybe  he  will  help  you  out." 
^""Help   me   out?"    echoed   Joe.     "What 
would  he  help  me  out  for?" 
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"Oh,  because — because  he'd  be   sorry." 

"No,"  said  Joe,  rousing  into  his  own 
self  again.  "  I  ain't  going  to  no  preacher, 
to  whit\e  and  cry  hke  —  like  a  baby  girl. 
I'm  going  to  stand  up  to  my  luck,  Micky. 
I've  got  to  go  back  and  face  old  Parley 
Voo's." 

"What  for?"  asked  Micky,  sharply. 
"  Why  have  you  got  to  go  back  and  be 
pinched  perhaps  for  losing   the   money?" 

Joe  stared  silently  at  the  little  speaker 
for  a  moment.  There  was  a  quick  wit, 
after  all,  in  Micky's  towy  head.  Why  go 
back?  There  was  nothing  to  hold  him  to 
the  dark  cot  under  Parley  Voo's  counter, 
or  to  La  Vielle,  with  her  snapping  eyes 
and  her  sharp  tongue. 

"  If  I  was  scared  of  trouble  like  that, 
I'd  skip,"  continued  Joe's  small  counsellor. 

"  Parley  Voo  would  set  the  cops  after 
me,"  answered  Joe.  "  He  said  the  next 
boy  that  stole  from  him  he'd  jail  him  sure; 
and  he'd  think  I  stole.''  The  young  voice 
trembled  at  the  word. 

"I'd  let  him  think  it,"  said  Micky. 
"  I'd  skip  this  town,  Joe.  You  ain't  got 
no  one  to  care." 

No  one  to  care!  The  words  rang  out 
sharply  through  the  darkness  into  which 
Joe  was  staring.  No  one  to  care !  He  could 
skip  off  from  the  blame  and  the  sjiame 
and  the  danger,  and  scramble  for  himself 
in  safety  and  freedom,  as  boys  like  Sandy 
Joe  always  can.  He  thought  of  old  Parley 
Voo  and  La  Vielle,  and  their  miserly  count 
of  pennies  and  dimes,  and  felt  their  wrath 
would  be  without  mercy  at  his  escape. 
Yes,  he  could  skip  off.  in  the  darkness, 
sneak  a  ride  on  the  freight  cars  in  the 
station,  and  strike  out  for  himself  in  an- 
other town.  There  were  plenty  of  ways  a 
sharp  boy  could  make  money,  Sandy  Joe 
knew.  Ah!  the  darkness  was  very  heavy 
around  poor  Joe  just  now, — darkness  in 
which  many  a  boy  makes  his  first  misstep 
into  the  downward  way;  and,  as  Micky 
said,  there  was  "no  one  to  care."  "No 
one"?  Joe  suddenly  caught  his  breath 
with   something  like   a   sob. 

"Yes,  there  is,  Micky  Fay,"  he  blurted 


out.  "  There  is  some  one  to  care.  There's 
Jackie.  I  can't  go  back  on  Jackie.  I  told 
her  I'd  stick  by  her,  and  I  will.  If  I'd 
skip  off  from  this  town,  they'd  put  her 
in  the  asylum  and  break  her  poor  little 
heart.  Not  that  it  ain't  a  good  place,  but 
Gran  has  made  her  so  scared  of  it  that  it 
would  kill  her  outright.  And  she  is  so 
happy  and  respectable  with  Mrs.  Bryan. 
And  they've  had  her  christened  Monica 
Mary,  and  she's  getting  on  fine.  I've  got 
to  stand  by  Jackie  no  matter  what 
happens.  I'll  go  back  to  Parley  Voo  and 
tell  him,  and  I'll  work  out  the  five 
dollars,  and  he  can  blow  till  he  busts," 
said  Joe,  desperately. 

"My,  but  you've  got  the  sand!"  said 
Micky  Fay. 

"It  ain't  'sand':  it's— it's  'Jackie,'" 
answered  Joe.  "  She  ain't  got  no  one  but 
me  and  that  angel  the  preacher  told  us 
about;  and  I'm  not  going  to  shirk  my 
end  of  the  job,  sure.    So  let's  get  along." 

And  Joe  rose  from  his  seat  on  the  water 
plug,  straightened  his  square  shoulders 
and  started  out  to  meet  his  fate;  while 
little  Micky  scurried  away  to  his  own 
home  to  tell  his  evening's  adventure  to 
a  sympathetic  family.  And  Joe,  homeless, 
friendless,  fatherless,  strode  on  bravely 
through  the  darkness,  in  which  as  yet 
there  was  no  ray  of  heaven's  light, — in 
which  his  simple,  faithful  love  for  little 
Jackie  was  the  only  guiding  star.  For 
her  he  was  facing  harsh  blame,  punish- 
ment, perhaps  disgrace,  from  which  his 
honest  young  soul  slirank.  What  judgment 
old  Parley  Voo  would  pass  on  him  he 
dared  not  think;  for  he  was  the  last  of 
a  series  of  boys  that  had  roused  the  old 
man's  wrath;  and  his  culminating  fury 
would  be  sure  to  burst  to-night. 

A  soft  yearning  came  into  his  heart 
to  see  Jackie  before  the  judgment  fell; 
to  set  himself  right  with  good  Mrs.  Bryan; 
to  find  the  pity  and  sympathy  that  was 
all  this  humble  friend  had  to  give.  So 
he  turned  into  the  old  familiar  ways  for 
a  brief  visit  to  Squatter  Town  before  he 
encountered  Parley  Voo. 
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The  night  was  dark,  and  the  long  street, 
with  its  far-scattered  Hghts,  was  a  lonely 
climb  for  Joe's  bruised  and  stiffened 
limbs.  Was  it  only  ten  nights  ago  he 
had  taken  it  so  blithely  with  "Dutchy's" 
sausages  in  his  pocket  and  Jackie  picka- 
back on  his  shoulder?  It  seemed  almost 
a  year,  so  heavily  had  life's  cares  weighed 
upon  Sandy  Joe  since  then.  But  the  light 
shone  bright  in  Mrs.  Bryan's  window,  and 
at  his  knock  the  door  swung  open  on  a 
cheery  scene. 

Work  was  over  for  the  day;  the  snowy, 
ironed  clothes  were  packed  away  in  their 
big  hampers  to  be  called  for;  and  Mrs. 
Bryan  was  seated^  in  her  splint  rocker, 
taking  a  well-earned  rest,  Baby  Ann 
nestling  happily  in  her  motherly  arms. 
The  lamp  burned  bright  on  the  red- 
covered  table  where  Molly  and  Nora 
were  studying  their  to-morrow's  lessons; 
while  Pat  was  initiating  Jackie  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  alphabet  on  the  painted 
blocks  that  had  been  his  Sunday-school 
Christmas  gift  two  years  before. 

But  books  and  blocks  were  alike  dropped 
when  Joe  appeared  in  the  doorway,  and 
all  the  children  sprang  forward  in  glad 
greeting. 

"  Oh,  but  he  is  hurt!  Joe  is  hurt!  What 
has  happened  to  you,  dear?"  was  the 
changed  chorus  as  the  bandaged  hero  was 
drawn  into  the  room.  And,  seated  by  the 
cheery  fire,  he  told  his  troubles  to  a  circle 
of  breathless  listeners. 

"  Glory  be  to  God,  did  any  one  ever 
hear  the  like?"  said  Mrs.  Bryan,  giving 
voice  to  the  general  dismay.  "  Sure  the 
Lord's  hand  will  fall  on  that  young  villain 
yet.  To  be  robbing  and  killing  decent 
boys  on  the  public  street!" 

"O  Joe, — my  Joe!"  sobbed  Jackie. 
"  Did  he  hurt  you  very  much,  Joe? " 

"  And  to  take  all  the  money  the  lady 
sent  for  Jackie's  clothes!"  cried  Molly 
and  Nora. 

"Whist  now  with  your  'Jackie'!"  re- 
proved their  mother.  "  Didn't  I  tell  you 
it  was  to  be  Monica  Mary  from  this 
time  out?    Sure  and  it's  the  bad  luck  has 


struck  you  hard  this  day,  Joe,  and  you 
just  after  paying  all  your  hard-earned 
money  for  Jackie — I  mean  Monica  Mary. 
Monica  darling,  show  Joe  your  pretty  new 
shoes  and  the  little  red  frock  Molly  is 
making  for   you." 

"And  I  will  pay  for  all  somehow,"  said 
Joe,  as  he  met  the  shining  gaze  of  the 
upturned  eyes.  "  I'll  square  up  with  old 
Parley  Voo  if  I  have  to  skin  frogs  all 
night  for  it." 

And,  strangely  cheered  by  this  view 
of  his  family  responsibilities,  Joe  was 
ready  to  listen  to  all  the  news  of  Squatter 
Town.  There  was  a  new  baby  at  the 
Muldoons,  Ellie  Monaghan  was  down  with 
a  fever,  and  the  doctor  had  reported  that 
"  Gran "   was  weakening  every   day. 

"  And  never  a  glimmer  of  sense  in  her 
since  she  was  taken  away!"  sighed  Mrs. 
Bryan,  shaking  her  head.  "I'm  thinking 
it's  not  long  she'll  trouble  any  one.  God 
help  her!  And  that  reminds  me!  There 
was  a  man  here  to-day  asking  for  her, 
Joe;  and,  though  I  didn't  like  the  looks 
of  him,  I  thought  there  might  be  an 
insurance  or  something  coming  to  her, 
and  I  spoke  to  him  kindly.  When  he  heard 
the  old  woman  was  in  the  hospital  he 
asked  several  questions." 

"What  about?"  said  Joe,  with  interest. 

"  If  she  had  children  or  grandchildren, 
and  where  they  were,  and  I  said  I  couldn't 
tell.  God  forgive  me  if  it  was  a  lie!  But 
I  knew  Monica  Mary  was  neither  child 
nor  grandchild,  and  where  you  were  I 
couldn't  say.  I  didn't  like  his  looks,  and 
there  was  a  queer  foreign  twist  to  his 
tongue.  And  Jackie — I  mean  Monica 
Mary — didn't  like  his  looks  either.  She 
was  all  shaking  when  he  patted  her  head 
and  asked  her  name.  You  didn't  like  him 
either;    did  you,  darling?" 

"No,"  answered  Jackie,  who  was  seated 
on  the  braided  hearth-rug  at  Mrs.  Bryan's 
feet.  "  He  looked  like  my  old  bad-dream 
man." 

"Oh,  he  did?"  said  Joe,  with  a  smile. 
"  I  thought  that  bad-dream  man  had  gone 
long  ago." 
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"He  did,  but  he  came  back  last  night," 
replied  Jackie,  shaking  her  brown  head. 

"Indeed  he  did,"  said  Mrs.  Bryan. 
"  She  woke  us  all  up  in  the  dead  of  night, 
crying  and  screaming." 

"That's  her  old  baby  trick,"  said  Joe, 
tenderly.  "  So  the'  bad-dream  man  came 
again;  did  he,  Jackie?  Did  the  good 
dreams  come  too?  My,  such  dreams  as 
Jackie  used  to  have!  Tell  Mrs.  Bryan 
about  them,  Jackie, — about  the  flowers 
and  the  trees,  and  the  nice  old  black  man 
riding  you  around  on  his  shoulder,  and 
the  lady  that  used  to  sing  you  asleep  in 
her    arms." 

"  I  don't  dream  those  good  things  any 
more,"  said  Jackie,  sadly.  "I  guess  I'm 
too  big  now.  But  the  bad-dream  man 
came  last  night,  and  I  —  I  couldn't  talk 
or  cry  or  call  anybody,  and  —  and — " 
The  child  sprang  to  her  feet,  and,  shud- 
dering and  sobbing,  flung  her  arms  about 
Mrs.  Bryan's  neck.  "  Oh,  don't  let  me 
dream  it  again,  Mrs.  Bryan!  —  don't  let 
me  dream  it  again!" 

"Sure  you  won't,  darling!"  soothed 
that  good  mother  tenderly.  "  It  was  the 
bit  of  raisin  bread  you  had  for  supper 
last  night  that  made  you  uneasy.  There! 
there,  avourneen!  I'll  sprinkle  the  bed 
with  holy  water  to-night,  and  never  a 
bad  dream  will  come  near  you  after  that. 
Whist  now!  Sure  it's  the  wise  little  head 
she  has  for  such  a  bit  of  a  creature,  scarce 
seven   years  old, —  the  wise   little  head!" 

"Gee,  but  you're  good  to  her!"  said 
Joe,  gratefully.  "And  I'm  going  to  pay 
you  for  it.  I'm  a  going  to  stick  right  by 
Jackie  and  pay  for  it,  sure." 

"  May  God  bless  you,  Joe !  You  are 
doing  the  best,  I  know.  But  whisper, 
lad!"  Mrs.  Bryan  put  down  the  sleeping 
Baby  Ann  on  the  bit  of  ragged  carpet, 
and  motioned  Joe  to  step  back  with  her 
to  the  shelves  that  served  as  dresser  and 
china  closet.  "Whist  now!  Say  nothing 
to  nobody,  but  I  don't  want  you  to  get 
into  trouble  with  that  old  Frenchman. 
I've  a  little  money  in  this  drawer  here, 
that    I've    been    saving  up  for  the  dark 


days  that  come  to  all  of  us."  And  she 
shook  out  a  shower  of  dimes  and  quarters 
on  a  china  plate.  "  Count  out  what  you 
want,  my  lad,  and  take  it  to  Parley  Voo." 

"Oh,  I  can't, — I  can't!  It's  too  much," 
said  Joe,  breathlessly, — "  it's  too  much, 
Mrs.  Bryan!" 

"Not  a  bit!"  laughed  the  good  woman. 
"Sure  you'll  pay  it  back  every  cent, 
I  know,  lad.  Take  it,  Joe;  and  God 
bless  you!" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  just  know  how  to  thank 
you,  Mrs.  Bryan!"  said  Joe  in  a  choked 
voice,  as  the  true  friend  bundled  up  the 
silver  in  a  bit  of  cloth  and  pressed  it  into 
his  hand.  "  I  came  very  near  skipping 
the  town  to-night." 

"And  be  branded  as  a  thief  forever!" 
said  the  good  woman.  "  You're  too 
brave  a  lad  for  that,  Joe.  You  did  right 
to  stand  to  your  bad  luck  like  a  man." 

"Oh,  I  will, — I  will!"  said  Joe,  eagerly. 
"And  I'll  never  forget  you,  Mrs.  Bryan. 
I'll  stand  by  you  and  Jackie,  and  never, 
never  forget!" 

And,  with  this  resolve  warming  his 
grateful  young  heart,  Joe  bade  the  Bryan 
household  good-bye  and  set  off  cheerily 
to  his  post  again. 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 


Olive  Trees. 


Olive  trees  are  extremely  long-lived. 
There  are  some  in  Syria  which  are  known 
to  be  more  than  four  hundred  years  old. 
They  are  still  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  bid  fair  to  bear  good  fruit  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  to  come.  The  Syrians  have 
learned  much  from  Europeans.  Formerly 
their  olive  trees  were  not  expected  to  pro- 
duce fruit  oftener  than  once  in  three  years ; 
but,  with  improved  methods  of  culture, 
they  now  bear  each  season.  In  ancient 
times  the  olives  were  thrashed  from  the 
trees  with  sticks;  but  now  the  Syrians 
pick  them  by  hand,  thereby  preserving 
their  trees  and  also  improving  the  quality 
of  the  fruit. 
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— Messrs.  Duffield  &  Co.'s  list  of  books  for 
the  autumn  includes  "Heroic  Spain,"  by  E. 
Boyle  O'Reilly.  One  chapter  of  this  volume 
has  already  been  pubUshed  in  The  Ave  Maria. 

— A  new  edition  of  the  "Life  of  Jean  Francois 
Millet,"  by  JuHa  Cartwright,  with  several 
illustrations,  and  a  fac-simile  letter  from  Millet 
never  before  published,  has  just  been  issued  by 
Messrs.   Swan  Sonnenschein,   London. 

— Among  the  latest  publications  of  Messrs. 
Burns  &  Gates  we  are  pleased  to  note  a  new 
book  by  the  Abbot  Gasquet — "The  Order  of 
the  Visitation:  Its  Spirit  and  Growth  in 
England."     It    contains   numerous   illustrations. 

— "The  Spirit  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,"  by 
Jean  Pierre  Camus,  Bishop  of  Belley,  with  a 
preface  by  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster, forms  a  new  volume  of  the  Library  of 
St.  Francis  de  Sales,  published  by  Messrs.  Burns 
&  Gates.  These  books  merit  a  cordial  welcome, 
not  only  from  those  choice  souls  whose  spiritual 
culture  finds  unfailing  dehght  in  the  written 
word  of  their  beloved  saint,  but  from  the  general 
reader,  whose  determining  motive  in  the 
purchase  of  books  is  curiosity  rather  than 
spirituality,  the  desire  to  read  something  new 
rather    than    a    longing    for    what   is    profitable. 

— The  latest  publications  of  the  Australian 
Catholic  Truth  Society  (Melbourne)  are:  "Ferrer 
the  Anarchist:  The  Facts  of  His  Life  and  Trial," 
by  the  Rev.  M.  H.  Maclnerny,  O.  P.;  and 
"Marriage,"  by  the  Rev.  John  Charnock,  S.  J. 
This  latter  pamphlet  is  divided  into  six  sections, 
as  follows:  Selection  of  a  Life  Partner  (Choose 
a  Catholic,  Choose  a  Virtuous  Catholic), 
Company-Keeping,  Marriage  as  a  Sacrament, 
Marriage  Laws,  Husband  and  Wife,  Parents 
and  Elder  Children.  The  publications  of  the 
Australian  C.  T.  S.  now  number  one  hundred 
and  two.  They  ought  to  be  widely  circulated, 
and — they  ought  all  to  be  stitched  with  thread 
instead   of   wire. 

— The  American  agent  for  the  "Life  of 
Cardinal  Vaughan,"  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Snead-Cox,  is 
Mr.  B.  Herder.  It  is  in  two  handsome,  large 
volumes,  and  contains  a  number  of  fine  illus- 
trations. (Price,  $7.)  The  work  was  reviewed 
at  length  in  our  pages  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Robinson, 
F.  R.  Hist.  S.,  on  its  first  appearance  in  London; 
and  the  Catholic  press  generally  has  since  pub- 
lished lengthy  and  appreciative  notices  of  it. 
We  are  gratified  to  observe  also  how  favorably 
this  biography  of  a  Catholic  prelate  has  been 
received   by  the  secular  press  of  England.     The 


Saturday  Review,  the  Morning  Post,  Truth,  the 
Spectator,  etc.,  all  speak  in  the  highest  terms 
of  it,  at  the  same  time  paying  cordial  tributes 
to  the  memory  of  Cardinal  Vaughan.  Says 
the  Morning  Post:  "As  we  follow  him  to  his 
death  at  Mill  Hill,  we  are  conscious  of  a  growing 
conviction  that  his  name  will  shine  with  greater 
lustre  as  generation  follows  generation." 

■ — ^"The  Reunion  of  Christendom"  is  a  pri- 
vately printed  pamphlet  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
G.  Lannert,  of  Bedford,  Ind.,  showing  in  brief, 
logical  manner  that  true  Christian  unity  is 
possible  only  by  the  submission  of  all  Christians 
to  the  authority  and  teaching  of  Christ's 
Church.  The  line  of  reasoning  is  that  universal 
captivity  "unto  the  obedience  of  Christ"  is 
the  only  hope  divided  Christians  can  ever 
entertain  of  being  united  in  one  body  and  one 
spirit;  that  the  philosophy  of  Christian  unity 
is  an  infallible  Church;  the  sole  basis  of  this 
unity,  the  Divinity  of  Christ;  and  finally  that 
the  one  means  is  the  Roman  Pontiff,  the  author- 
ized head  and  shepherd  of  Christ's  fold.  After 
establishing  these  truths,  the  stock  difficulties 
are  cleared  away  in  short  order.  The  author's 
treatment  of  his  subject,  however,  is  so  summary 
that  the  sequence  in  the  reasoning  may  not 
always  be  obvious  enough  for  the  average 
mind;  and  perhaps  the  style  is  a  trifle  too 
heavy  for  popular  purpose. 

— The  poems  ascribed  to  Cynewulf,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  poet,  have  been  collected  in  one 
volume  and  translated  and  edited  by  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Kennedy.  (G.  Routledge  &  Sons, 
publishers.)  Next  to  nothing  is  known  of 
Cynewulf,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  was  the 
author  of  "The  Andreas,"  "Guthlac, "  "Dream 
of  the  Rood,"  and  "Phoenix";  however,  the 
personal  passages  in  the  poems  of  the  authorship 
of  which  there  can  be  no  question  show  him 
to  have  been  of  a  deeply  religious  nature,  a 
sensitive  and  wistful  spirit.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  example  of  the  fervor  [of  this  oldtime 
poet's  imagination,  according  to  a  writer  in 
the  Academy,  is  to  be  found  in  the  third  section 
of  his  "Christ,"  which  deals  with  the  Last 
Judgment,  "where  he  gives  us  a  picture  which 
has  the  breadth  and  color  of  a  Tintoretto  in 
verse  in  Mr.  Kennedy's  fine  translation:  'Then 
shall  the  heavens  crash,  the  steadfast  stars  and 
radiant  shall  fall.  The  sun  shall  be  turned  dark 
unto  the  hue  of  blood,  which  gleamed  so  brightly 
over  the  ancient  world  unto  the  sons  of  men. 
The  very  moon,  that  in  the  night  of  old  shed 
her  light  on  men,  shall  sink  from  her  station; 
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so  also  shall  the  stars  fade  from  heaven,  through 
the  fierce  air,  smitten  with  storms.  .  .  .  The 
dusky  flame  shall  flare  on  those  undone  by  sin, 
and  fire  shall  devour  golden  jewels,  the  olden 
treasure  of  the  kings  of  the  land.'  A  magnificent 
pendant  to  this  are  the  sea-pictures  in  'Andreas' ; 
and  the  'Pha?nix'  is  the  most  artistic  poem  in 
the   Anglo-Saxon   language." 

— It  will  be  a  painful  surprise  to  many 
Catholic  readers  to  learn  that  the  late  Frederick 
William  Maitland,  of  whom  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher 
has  just  published  a  biographical  sketch,  was 
an  agnostic.  Students  of  the  Middle  Ages  more 
especially  are  under  many  obligations  to  this 
able  and  eminently  fair-minded  historian,  who 
seems  to  have  been  as  modest  as  he  was  learned, 
and  no  less  amiable  than  gifted.  A  writer  in 
the   Aihen<Bum  says  of  him: 

He  was  of  so  simple  and  winning  a  personality  that  no 
one  could  be  near  him  and  fail  to  love  him;  and  none  of 
his  friends  can  be  the  same  as  if  they  had  not  known  him. 
There  was  something  so  humble  in  all  his  brilliance  and 
erudition,  something  so  tender  and  almost  wistful  in  his 
manner,  that  he  could  not  but  touch  the  depths  in  those 
who  had  to  do  with  him.  The  long-borne  knowledge  of 
his  doom,  the  acute  pain,  possibly,  also,  the  lack  of  any 
hope  from  beyond  (for  he  was  a  convinced  and  unwavering 
agnostic) — these  may  have  in  part  contributed  to  that 
charm,  half  beautiful,  half  pathetic,  which  hung  about 
him.  Whatever  the  cause,  there  it  was.  .  .  .  They  honored 
the  scholar-artist  and  revered  the  courageous  assailant 
of  time-worn  legal  and  historical  prejudices;  they  loved 
the  man. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  injhe  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Christian  Symbolism."  Mrs.  Henry  Jenner. 
$1. 

"Heaveriwards."     Mother   Mary   Loyola.     $1.25. 

'•'De  Ponte's  Meditations."     Vol.   VI.    $1.80. 

"Handbook  of  Practical  Economics."  J. 
Schrijvers.     $1.35. 

"St.  Francis  de  Sales:  A  Study  of  the  Gentle 
Saint."  Louise  M.  Stackpoole-Kenny.  $1.10. 

"The  Laws  of  the  King;  or.  Talks  on  the  Com- 
mandments." A  Religious  of  the  Holy 
Child.      60  cts. 

"Cardinal  Mergier's  Cpnfere;nces."     $1.50. 


"The  Boys  of  St.  Bait's."  R.  P.  Garrold,  S.  J. 
80  cts. 

"Meditations  for  Each  Day  of  the  Month  of 
June."     Charles  Santley.     60  cts. 

"Astronomical  Essays."  Rev.  George  V.  Leahy, 
S.  T.  L.     $1. 

"Sunlight  and  Shadow."     P.   M.   Northcote.  $1. 

"The  Beginnings  of  the  Temporal  Sovereignty 
of  the  Popes,  A.  D.  754-1073."  Mgr.  L. 
Duchesne,   D.   D.     $2. 

"A  Compendium  of  Catechetical  Instruction." 
Vols.   I.  and   II.     $4.50. 

"A  Private  Retreat  for  Religious."  Rev.  Peter 
Geiermann,   C.    SS.    R.     $1.50. 

"Life's  Little  Day."  D.  J.  Scannell  O'Neill. 
25  cts. 

"So  as   by   Fire."     Jean  Connor.     $1.25. 

"Brownie   and    I."     Richard   Aumerle.     85   cts. 

"The  Formation  of  Character."  Rev.  Ernest 
Hull,   S.   J.      15   cts. 

"A  Bunch  of  Girls."     "Shan."     50  cts. 

"The  First  Great  Canadian."  Charles  B.  Reed.  $2. 

"History  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  North 
America."  Thomas  Hughes,  S.  J.  Docu- 
ments:    Vol.    I.,   Part   JI.,   $4.50. 

"Buds  and  Blossoms."  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  H. 
Colton,   D.   D.      $1.25. 

"The  Christ  Child."    M.  C.  Olivia  Keiley.    75  cts. 

"The  Sacrament   of   Duty."     The   Rev.   Joseph 

McSorley,  C.  S.   P.      i;i.o8. 
"The  Light  of  His  Countenance."  Jerome  Harte. 

$1.25. 
"Bible   Stories  Told    to  Toddles."      90   cts. 
"The    Childhood    of    Christ    According    to    the 

Canonical  Gospels."    Rev.  A    Durand,  S.  J. 

$1.50. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Celestine  Nurnberg,  of  the  diocese  of 
Newark;  and  Rev.  C.  B.  Lechtenberg,  arch- 
diocese of  Dubuque. 

Sister  M.  Stanislaus,  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy; 
Sister  M.  Felecia,  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame;  and 
Sister  M.  Benigna,  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Heislein,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Hoeffner,  Mr. 
Michael  Corrigan,  Mr.  Edward  Aschmann,  Mr. 
Francis  J.  McDermott,  Mr.  F.  A.  Ilges,  Mr.  James 
Sheehy,  Mr.  Francis  Kissel,  Miss  Sarah  Gorman, 
Mr.  Henry  Lang,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Turner,  and  Mr. 
John  P.  Russell. 

Eternal  rest  give  to  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they  rest 
in  peace!    Amen.     (300  days'  indul.) 


HENCEFORTH   ALL   GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL   ME   BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,   I.,  48. 
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Sunset  Hymn. 

(Lucis  Creator  Optime.) 
BY    ST.   GREGORY. 

13  LEST  Maker  of  the  light, 

Who  gav'st   the  days  their   birth, 

Who   with  a   burst   of  glory    bright 
Didst  call  creation   forth; 

Who  morn   to  eve  didst  join, 
And  bidst  us  call  them  "Day"; 

Now   dismal  chaos  lowers  again. 
To  Thee  we  weep  and  pray. 

Let   not   the   burthened   soul, 

In  folds  of  sin  self-wound, 
Self-blinded   to   the   heavenly    goal, 

An  outcast  dark   be   found. 

Oh    let  us  sin   no  more, 

But  cleanse  each  deadly  stain, 
And  stand  and  knock  at  Heaven's  high  door, 

Till  life's  bright  crown  we  gain. 
This  grant  us,   Father  kind, 

And  Thou  Co-equal  Son, 
And  Holy  Ghost,  with  Both  enshrined, 

Eternal  Three  in   One. 


A  Militant  Christian. 


BY    BEN    HURST. 


s'c^  HERE  died  recently  in  Vienna  a 
man  around  whose  bier  princes, 
prelates,  and  paupers  assembled  in 
common  mourning;  whose  funeral  was 
so  magnificent  a  manifestation  of  respect 
for  his  achievements  that  the  world's 
attention  was  aroused,  and  in  remote 
lands  people  asked  themselves :  "  Who 
was  this  Lueger,  Biirgermeister  of  Vienna, 
that    his    death    is    proclaimed    at    once 


a  city's  loss,  a  nation's  loss,  and  the 
Church's  loss?" 

IvUeger  was  simply  a  Catholic  layman 
whose  convictions  drove  him  to  action. 
He  did  battle  for  jtistice'  sake, — cham- 
pioned the  weak,  assisted  the  needy, 
rallied  the  lax  and  timid  under  the  banner 
of  Christ.  No  saint  was  he,  this  relentless 
smiter  of  corruption;  no  learned  theo- 
logian, this  keen  exploiter  of  men's  moods; 
no  academic  consultor  of  ways  and  means, 
this  adventurous  climber  who  stepped 
now  right,  now  left,  till  he  reached  the 
summit  of  his  ambition  and  proceeded 
to  realize  his  dreams  of  benevolence. 
Once  enthroned  in  the  seat  of  power, 
the  Civic  Chair,  he  spurned  his  ladders, 
drew  off  from  some,  repudiated  others, 
made  compacts  with  new  friends  and 
old  enemies,  but  always  bent  low  to 
seize  the  hands  of  the  humble  and  to  lift 
them   up. 

Lueger  has  been  called  a  demagogue; 
but  nobody  denies  that  his  influence  was 
potent  for  good,  that  his  agitation  culmi- 
nated in  an  apotheosis  of  charity.  Some 
have  styled  him  a  belated  Crusader  with 
a  self-imposed  mission  of  chasing  the  foes 
of  Christendom  from  a  Christian  capital; 
but  these  forget  that  Lueger's  strenuosity 
was  chiefly  directed  to  solace  want  and 
ameliorate  the  workingman's  lot.  That 
the  sweater  and  spoliator  were  of  Jewish 
extraction  does  not  prove  that  Lueger 
hated  the  Jews  as  such.  He  has  himself 
repeatedly  declared  that  he  warred  not 
on  religion  but  on  vice.  Certainly  he  gave 
as  short  shrift  to  the  corrupt  Christian  as 
to  the  corrupt  Jew.  He  held  that  the 
faculties   God    had    given   him    were    best 
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devoted  to  the  relief  of  his  fellow-behevers. 
He  saw  them  oppressed,  and  determined 
to  deHver  them.  So  he  set  himself  to  win 
the  popular  prestige  that  would  ensure 
his  return  to  office.  The  masses  loved 
him  and  trusted  him. 

Few  public  men  have  been  so  idolized 
as  Lueger.  All  the  qualities  for  leadership 
were  his, — genius,  the  fascination  of  per- 
sonal beauty,  the  gift  of  spontaneous 
oratory,  the  persuasive  force  of  an  ever- 
living  enthusiasm.  Let  us  see  what  a 
man  thus  constituted,  when  actuated  by 
Catholic  belief,  could  do  for  morality,  for 
material  progress,  for  national  aims,  for 
solidarity  in  faith  and  works  of  mercy. 

During  his  thirteen  years  of  mayoralty, 
Lueger  restored  the  custom  of  the  city 
dignitaries'  official  attendance  at  Sunday 
worship;  he  rehabilitated  ancient  religious 
processions  and  pilgrimages,  routing  the 
scoffers  with  their  own  weapons  of  con- 
tempt and  sarcasm;  he  transformed  the 
capital,  introducing  every  modern  im- 
provement, regulating  its  disordered 
finances,  and  extending  its  area;  he  aug- 
mented the  number  of  schools,  churches, 
hospitals,  and  museums;  he  consolidated 
a  puissant  political  party,  combining  the 
toilers  with  the  great  ones  of  the  land 
into  a  phalanx  behind  the  throne,  with  his 
famous  watchword  of  "Christians,  unite!" 
From  the  moment  when  Lueger  first 
ousted  the  Semite  capitalists  that  ruled 
the  Municipality  of  Vienna,  till  he  fell 
in  mortal  disease,  he  knew  no  rest.  The 
mere  registration  of  his  works  as  a  practical 
humanitarian  would  make  long  and  tedious 
reading.  Theatres,  railway  stations,  state 
buildings,  orphan  asylums.  Homes,  foun- 
tains, parks, — nothing  was  overlooked  or 
neglected.  There  was  no  false  modesty 
about  the  man  who  is  accused  of  allowing 
his  name  to  be  carved  on  almost  every 
public  monument  in  Vienna.  "The  fellows 
say  it  was  my  doing,"  he  would  retort, 
laughing;  "and  it  appears  I  am  respon- 
sible for  some  renovation;  so  let  them 
write  what  they  will,  provided  the  work 
is  done  properly." 


He  rejoiced  frankly  in  his  achievements; 
and,  spurred  on  by  success,  attempted 
ever  more  and  weightier  tasks.  He  revelled 
in  his  popularity,  which  he  wisely  con- 
sidered as  a  most  useful  asset  for  the 
furtherance  of  his  plans.  The  sterhng 
virtues  of  integrity  and  industry  which 
distinguished  him  secured  the  allegiance 
of  upright  men  of  all  creeds,  and  the 
devoted  support  of  Catholics.  The  craders,  i 
artisans,  small  shopkeepers,  whom  he  1 
taught  to  lift  up  their  heads  and  compete 
bravely  with  their  opulent  rivals,  were 
the  instruments  which  served  for  his 
re-christianizing  of  the  Austrian  capital. 
He  gave  back  to  the  masses  the  sense  of 
dignity  which  they  had  lost.  He  initiated 
them  into  their  political  rights  and  duties, 
breaking  down  the  barriers  that  the  cult 
of  materialism  had  put  between  them 
and  the  Crown. 

Preachers  of  Socialistic  and  cosmopol- 
itan doctrines  retreated  before  Lueger's 
active  propaganda  for  Church  and  Father- 
land. We  can  safely  ascribe  the  lasting 
influence  of  this  remarkable  man  over  the 
multitude  to  their  knowledge  that  he 
shared  their  simple  faith.  From  boyhood 
he  had  practised  his  religion  unostenta- 
tiously; but  his  fearless,  whole-hearted 
spirit  made  impossible  either  tepidity  or 
indifference.  He  fortified  his  soul  by 
diligent  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  never 
swerved  from  the  path  he  had  taken  up 
in  defence  of  his  coreligionists.  But  he 
disliked  discussions  of  creed,  and  consid- 
ered the  casual  mention  of  sacred  subjects' 
a  profanation.  Reverence  for  the  name  of 
the  Deity  was  one  of  his  noted  character- 
istics. "  We  are  not  here  to  argue  on  my 
superstitious  credulity  or  your  pretence 
of  free-thought,"  he  thundered  at  his 
Semite  or  atheistic  opponents;  "but  to 
find  out  what  has  been  done  with  the 
money  of  the  people!" 

His  opponents  were  easily  routed;  for 
in  their  ranks  was  no  Lueger.  Men  of 
science,  technicians,  financiers  who  laid 
bare  in  clear  exposition  the  risks  and  weak 
spots  in  his  projects,  were  vanquished  by 
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the  force  of  an  eloquence  that  carried  all 
before  it.  In  the  Municipal  Council  as  in 
the  Reichstag  his  dominant  personality 
s waved  the  assembly.  Flashes  of  wit  alter- 
nated with  sharp  argument,  and  when  he 
had  recourse  to  bathos  he  was  irresistible. 
Often  he  affected  to  turn  the  laugh  against 
himself  by  developing  to  ridicule  the 
objections  of  his  critics;  but  he  finally 
managed  to  win  his  point,  seldom  abating 
a  jot  of  his  demands.  His  wonderful 
ascendency  was  shown  in  the  strict  dis- 
cipline entertained  among  his  partisans, 
who  never  considered  him  a  despot. 
Lueger's  unmarried  state  left  him  free  of 
family  cares,  and  this  was  another  advan- 
tage. He  had  no  use  for  wealth  and  could 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  wants 
of  the  community.  He  never  relaxed  his 
efforts,  and  never  showed  weariness.  On 
one  occasion  he  electrified  Parliament  by 
making  his  appearance  when  he  was 
supposed  to  be  on  a  sick  bed.  This 
was  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  when 
stress  and  preoccupation  had  told  on  his 
massive  frame. 

The  bare  facts  of  Karl  Lueger's  rise  to 
power  are  in  themselves  noteworthy,  even 
had  he  accomplished  none  of  the  works 
that  send  his  name  down  to  posterity. 
He  began  lite  a  poor  boy,  son  of  a  servant 
and  a  charwoman,  both  of  whom  were 
exemplary  Christians.  In  his  infancy  he 
was  hampered  by  a  defect  of  speech,  but 
this  was  soon  overcome.  Educated  mainly 
by  his  own  efforts  with  some  slender 
support  from  his  family,  he  adopted  the 
law  as  his  profession.  He  had  every  pros- 
pect of  a  steady  career;  but  the  sight  of 
social  discrepancies,  and  in  particular  the 
shameful  exploitation  of  the  civic  purse 
by  a  Jewish  oligarchy  that  confronted  him 
in  Vienna,  made  him  dissatisfied  with  the 
narrow  outlook  of  mere  personal  aggran- 
dizement and  drove  him  to  the  public 
tribune.  "  When  I  am  mayor,  I  will  change 
all  that,"  he  would  say  in  jest  to  his  com- 
rades, discussing  some  glaring  scandal; 
and  with  an  iron  will  he  set  himself  to 
reach  the  goal.  Here  was  the  post,  he  had 


decided,  which  would  give  into  his  hands 
the  power  of  effecting  administrative 
reforms  greater  than  any  dependent  on  a 
political  appointment.  He  felt  that  the 
time  had  come  to  storm  the  citadel,  and 
that  he  was  called  to  lead  the  assault. 

Scathing  denunciation  was  his  first 
weapon,  and  he  used  it  mercilessly.  The 
violent  methods  of  Lueger  alienated  for 
a  time  the  adherents  of  the  cause  he 
wished  to  serve.  Such  bold  reclamations 
on  the  part  of  an  obscure  agitator  were 
unpalatable  to  the  Upper  Clergy.  His 
intolerance  of  the  existing  state  of  things 
shocked  their  forbearance;  his  swift  action, 
their  apathy;  his  temerity,  their  caution. 
Like  that  other  great  tribune  Daniel 
O' Council,  he  relied  mainly  on  the  mass 
of  the  clergy  and  the  people.  These  rallied 
around  him,  confident  in  his  rectitude, 
reliant  on  his  success.  More  than  once, 
however,  he  had  to  retire.  Lueger  tasted 
all  the  bitterness  of  defeat  and  knew  the 
mortification  of  forced  withdrawal  from 
the  arena.  Chosen  three  times  by  the 
citizens,  he  had  to  retire  because  the 
Kaiser  refused  to  ratify  the  choice.  When 
returned  a  fourth  time  with  an  over- 
whelming majority,  he  had  to  content 
himself  with  the  vice-mayoralty.  A  fifth 
time,  in  1897,  Lueger  was  elected  and 
enthroned  in  the  seat  of  honor,  from 
which  he  was  never  to  descend  during 
his  lifetime. 

Now  began  the  strenuous  labors  in 
varied  fields  which  made  the  man  of 
eloquence  a  man  of  action.  The  bolts 
of  invective  which  had  annihilated  his 
antagonists  were  laid  by.  What  was 
called  Lueger's  strong  clerical  tendency 
was  not  manifested  in  a  marked  degree 
until  the  occasion  of  the  Pope's  Jubilee 
in  1888,  when  he  organized  festival  cele- 
brations on  so  magnificent  a  scale  that 
even  the  records  of  imperi^i«-«WQijations 
were  surpassed.  The 
which  the  people  cauj 
proved  how  truly  he 
sentiments,  and  how  re 
latent  loyalty   to   the 
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forth,  once  restrictions  were  removed. 
The  reign  of  "priest  terrorism"  now  fore- 
told by  his  opponents  resolved  itself  into 
an  era  of  fecund  labor,  mutual  aid,  and 
moral  regeneration.  His  optimism  com- 
municated itself  to  his  fellow-burgers, 
and  the  mite  of  millions  was  at  his  dis- 
posal. Lueger  did  not  shrink  from  financial 
speculation,  and  his  aggregation  of  small 
sums  enabled  him  to  plunge  forward 
boldly  in  the  execution  of  the  enterprises 
he  had  long  since  evolved  from  the  busy 
recesses  of  his  fertile  brain. 

Seldom  has  it  been  given  to  mortal  man 
to  witness  such  glorious  fruits  of  his  labors. 
His  power  in  Parliament  was  sufficient  to 
control  legislation  and  extend  to  Austria 
much  of  what  he  had  conferred  on  Vienna. 
He  understood  the  limitations  of  the  masses 
and  knew  how  to  conciliate  their  religious 
and  political  views.  "So  long  as  I  live," 
he  had  promised  the  Emperor  Franz- 
Josef,  "  anarchy  will  never  dare  lift  its 
head  in  Vienna."  The  workers  saw  in 
lyUeger  their  best  friend;  for  he  identified 
himself  with  them,  and  applauded  their 
toil  while  assisting  their  undeserved  penury. 
As  time  went  on,  the  bellicose  tone  that 
had  disedified  became  calmer,  the  audacit}' 
that  had  inspired  mistrust  became  a 
reassuring  self-reliance;  the  agitatory 
methods,  no  longer  needful,  were  almost 
laid  aside.  It  took,  however,  years  of 
long  endeavor,  and  the  completion  of 
monumental  edifices  dedicated  to  worship 
or  the  welfare  of  the  public,  to  remove 
the  prejudices  of  those  who  had  feared  less 
the  former  system  of  corruption  than  the 
fierce   war  Lueger   had  waged  against  it. 

It  was  impossible  for  a  reformer  of  this 
calibre  to  occupy  a  secondary  position 
anywhere;  so  from  Municipal  Councillor 
he  at  once  sprang  to  candidacy  for  the 
post  of  mayor,  and  from  membership  to 
leadership  of  the  Christian  Socialist  Party. 
He  became  also  the  first  social  figure  in 
the  capital.  Foreign  potentates  or  notable 
statesmen  were  .honored  by  being  enter- 
tained by  the  democratic  Biirgermeister. 
His  presence  at  a  reunion  gave  it  the  stamp 


of  success.  But  he  was  a  rare  figure  at 
mere  fashionable  gatherings.  "Our  Karl" 
preferred  the  simple  pleasures  of  the 
humble  folk,  from  whom  he  liked  to 
remember  he  had  sprung.  "  Grtiess'  Gott!" 
was  the  homely  greeting  which  cheered 
the  toilers  on  his  passage,  with  a  smile 
that  was  like  a  ray  of  sunshine.  Well 
might  he  commend  the  dignity  of  work, 
who  was  himself  the  hardest  worker  in 
the  city.  He  had  striven  for  the  seat  of 
honor  not  to  rest  in  idle  pomp,  or  revel 
in  the  triumph  of  gratified  ambition.  He 
had  arrived  for  reform,  and  feared  not  to 
wield  the  broom  vigorously.  Little  by 
little,  opponents  were  silenced,  friends  were 
multiplied,  and  all  united  finally  to  ac- 
knowledge his  great  services  to  the  city. 
The  erection  of  the  St.  Charles  Borromeo- 
fountain  in  honor  of  Lueger's  sixtieth 
birthday  was  a  general  tribute.  He  had 
a  lively  devotion  to  his  patron  saint,, 
whose  picture  hung  above  his  bed,  together 
with  a  copy  of  one  of  Raphael's  Madonnas, 
Karl  is  a  favorite  name  among  Viennese 
at  the  present  day.  Lueger  conferred  it 
often  when  invited  to  stand  sponsor. 
He  seldom  refused  any  such  invitation,, 
and  would  make  great  personal  sacrifices 
rather  than  disappoint  those  who  counted 
on  his  presence  to  adorn  their  family 
feast.  During  his  term  of  ofiice  he 
was  chief  guest  at  thirteen  hundred 
and  forty-two  golden  weddings,  at  the 
baptism  of  countless  twins;  and  as  dis- 
tributor of  school  and  college  prizes  he 
was  indefatigable.  At  deathbeds,  too,  he 
was  a  familiar  figure  and  none  knew  better 
how  to  instil  courage  and  resignation. 
When  his  own  hour  came — sooner  than 
he  had  anticipated, — his  first  care  was  to 
receive  Holy  Viaticum,  and  then  he  turned 
again  to  the  work  which  had  absorbed 
his  lifetime.  He  inquired  eagerly  after 
doings  in  Parliament  and  in  the  Munici- 
pality, giving  directions  about  the  business 
in  progress  and  sending  inspiriting  messages 
to  his  followers.  His  interest  in  the  Home 
for  Waifs  and  in  the  passage  of  a  law 
for  the  regulation  of  the  salaries  of  female 
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teachers  necessitated  a  full  report  being 
given  him  during  what  was  almost  his 
last  day  of  consciousness.  So  selfless  was 
this  true  humanitarian  that  those  who 
came  to  inquire  about  his  illness  went 
away  without  having  been  able  to  mention 
it,  so  insistent  and  peremptory  were  the 
patient's  demands  and  behests  on  current 
business.  No  wonder  that  when  the  great 
bell  of  St.  Stephen's  rang  out  to  tell  the 
weeping  crowds  outside  the  Rathaus  that 
their  best  friend  had  departed,  one  wish 
reigned  supreme:  to  honor  adequately  by 
the  most  solemn  of  funeral  rites  the  man 
who  had  been  a  benefactor  to  his  nation. 

How  marvellously  had  Dr.  Karl  Lueger 
succeeded  in  uniting  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  in  the  land  was  seen  when  princes 
of  the  blood,  statesmen,  church  dignitaries, 
and  savants  mingled  with  the  lowly  crowd 
that  thronged  around  his  coffin.  Over 
half  a  million  mourners  walked  behind 
the  bier  of  this  earnest,  ardent  worker, 
this  truly  great  Catholic.  The  mounds  of 
fresh  violets  formed  of  small  bunches 
gathered  by  poor  women  as  their  last 
tribute,  and  especially  the  monumental 
wreaths  deposited  by  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth,  would  have  less  appealed  to  Lueger, 
however,  than  the  oath  taken  at  his  grave 
by  his  disciples  to  follow  his  teachings  and 
to  work  unremittingly  for  the  advance 
of  Faith  and  Fatherland. 

The  college  students,  who  had  guarded 
by  alternate  detachments  the  mortuary 
chamber,  will  have  foimd  food  for  thought 
gazing  on  the  lifeless  figure,  with  the 
rosary  entwined  in  the  fingers  to  which 
it  was  no  stranger,  and  reflecting  on  the 
mighty  spirit  whose  influence  would  long 
survive.  The  man  who  lay  before  them 
had  carried  out  an  extraordinary  revolution 
during  the  thirty  years  that  his  master- 
mind had  overshadowed  social  and  political 
life  in  Austria.  He  had  in  a  manner 
rehabilitated  religion,  and  proved  that  it 
was  the  first  factor  not  only  in  the  civil- 
ization of  a  people  but  a  powerful  motor 
force  for  their  material  progress.  This 
had  been  done  by  no  tepid  advocacy  of 


the  cause  of  God,  but  by  an  activity 
that  amounted  almost  to  violence.  The 
evils  resultant  on  apathy  could  be  swept 
away  only  by  drastic  remedies,  and  Karl 
Lueger  was  the  healer  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  attack  and  denounce.  In  later  days, 
when  his  triumph  was  assured,  when  the 
Christian  Socialists  were  a  power  in  the 
state,  his  acrimony  softened  and  his 
sarcasm  was  modified.  The  victor  could 
afford,  without  yielding  an  inch  of  the 
conquered  territory,  to  be  merciful  to 
the   vanquished. 

The  Church,  to  which  he  had  rendered 
such  incalculable  services,  imparted  to  his 
matured  mind  a  gentle  spirit  of  charity 
which  extended  alike  to  Jew  and  Gentile. 
He  never  abused  his  influence  over  the 
masses.  As  he  refilled  the  churches  of 
Vienna  with  worshippers  he  could  have 
led  the  people  to  combat;  but  no  provoca- 
tion, and  no  injustice  excited  him  to  forget 
the  law  of  the  land.  He  fought  at  the 
hustings;  and  this  fight,  however  intense, 
never  degenerated  on  the  part  of  his 
adherents  into  acts  of  violence.  He  kept 
them  well  in  hand,  and  repaid  their 
obedience  by  whole-souled  devotion  to 
their  interests.  Their  lives  were  made 
higher  and  brighter  in  every  way  open  to 
him.  The  festive  processions  of  children, 
the  garlands  of  living  flowers  that  lined 
the  streets  in  summer,  the  luminous 
fountains,  the  daily  military  concerts,  all 
the  simple  joys  of  the  humble  folk  were 
extended  by  Lueger's  lavish  hand.  "  Give 
them  their  bit  of  pleasure,"  he  would  say 
to  the  hesitant  Councillors.  "They  earn 
it  harder  than  we  do." 

This  reformer,  whose  like  is  not  seen 
twice  in  a  century,  had  perhaps  one 
weakness:  it  was  for  the  love  of  the 
people  around  him.  When  honors  fell 
thick  on  him  and  he  was  courted  as  a 
celebrity  and  a  genius  the  affection  of  his 
dear  Viennese  still  lay  nearest  to  his 
heart.  That  he  possessed  it  to  an  un- 
paralleled degree  was  well  seen  during 
his  illness,  when  from  earliest  dawn  began 
the  procession  of  inquirers  at  the  Rathaus 
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on  the  Biirgermeister's  condition.  The 
reticence  of  the  doctors  sometimes  led 
to  angry  demonstrations  against  them 
from  the  thousands  massed  outside  watch- 
ing for  news.  Every  Httle  turn  for  the 
better  was  eagerly  welcomed,  and  pathetic 
little  messages  were  constantly  sent  up 
by  the  crowd.  "Tell  him  we  are  here." — 
"  Does  he  know  they  are  praying  for  him 
in  the  Stefanskirche?" — "Make  him  keep 
up  heart,  for  he  is  badly  wanted  yet  a 
while." 

Late  into  the  nights  the  approaches 
were  blocked,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  messengers  of  the  Kaiser  or  the 
Nunico  gained  a  passage  to  the  door 
of  the  Rathaus.  The  number  of  letters 
containing  advice,  and  the  packages  of 
remedial  stuffs,  from  all  parts  of  the 
Empire,  had  to  be  specially  dealt  with. 
Lueger  wished  that  each  of  his  kind  friends 
should  be  thanked.  A  salve  prepared  by 
a  peasant  woman  of  Moravia,  pronounced 
harmless  by  the  doctors,  was  put  aside 
for  future  use,  and  she  was  informed  of 
the  fact.  The  head  cook  at  the  imperial 
palace  invented  a  special  soup  extract  to 
be  assimilated  in  pills;  and  a  lady  versed 
in  the  confection  of  dainties,  hearing  that 
the  patient  had  a  difficulty  in  taking  food, 
combined  a  mixture  of  meat  juice  and 
fruit,  under  the  form  of  dessert  ices,  that 
would  nourish  without  cloying  the  palate. 

Hundreds  of  postcards  with  his  portrait 
and  the  facsimile  of  his  autograph  were 
sent,  at  the  dying  man's  request,  to  those 
who  had  wired  or  written  for  news.  He 
was  troubled  for  the  people  who,  in  spite 
of  the  ceaseless  rain,  thronged  the  Lichten- 
fels  Gasse  long  after  midnight,  to  watch 
the  light  in  his  window.  Often  he  reminded 
the  doctors  that  a  favorable  bulletin  could 
be  issued,  so  that  the  poor  folk  might 
disperse  and  return  to  their  homes.  As 
soon  as  a  bulletin  was  given  it  was  snatched 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  in  many  cases 
one  man  with  a  stentorian  voice  was 
begged  to  read  it  aloud.  Anxiety  and 
impatience  grew  so  violent  at  times  that 
a  cordon  of  police  had  to  be  installed  to 


keep  order.  There  were  shouts  of  "  Give 
out  the  bulletin!"  with  which  the  medical 
council  had  repeatedly  to  comply. 

Upstairs,  the  moribund  lay  in  the  room 
where  he  had  spent  least  of  his  time  from 
the  day  when  he  entered  the  Rathaus. 
Too  often,  returning  late 'at  night  after 
presiding  at  three  or  more  assemblies,  he 
did  not  even  undress,  but  threw  himself 
on  a  sofa  for  a  few  hours'  rest  in  order  to 
be  ready  for  early  morning  work.  Facing 
his  bed  was  a  portrait  of  Pius  X.,  a  gift 
from  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  himself;  and 
beneath  it  a  picture  of  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua,  to  whom  Lueger  had  a  tender 
devotion. 

However  humbly  he  may  have  judged 
his  merits,  the  dying  man  must  have 
assuredly  looked  back  with  a  deep  grat- 
itude to  God  on  the  crowded  events  of 
his  life,  and  rejoiced  in  the  fulfilment  of 
so  many  daring  schemes.  He  had  put 
Catholic  doctrine  once  more  in  the  fore- 
most place  on  the  school  curriculum  of 
the  Empire,  confirmed  a  new  Christian 
party  in  power,  and  led  to  completion 
most  of  his  youthful  designs  in  the  field 
of  practical  charity.  Now,  in  front  of 
the  struggle  with  death,  rendered  more 
severe  by  a  splendid  constitution  and  a 
herculean  frame,  he  could  prepare  calmly 
for  the  dread  passage. 

He  entreated  permission  to  receive 
visitors  whenever  he  found  himself  able  to 
entertain  them.  When  advised  to  rest  as 
much  as  possible,  he  rebelled.  "If  I  have 
still  some  time  to  spin  out  on  earth,  why 
should  it  be  wasted?  Work  can  only 
benefit  me.  Condemn  me  to  utter  inac- 
tivity and  you  sign  my  death-warrant." 

A  Sister  read  aloud  to  him  from  the 
newspapers,  and  he  made  his  wonted 
lucid  remarks  on  current  events.  He 
ordered  that  the  sittings  of  the  Municipal 
Council  should  not  be  deferred.  He  com- 
plained to  a  Councillor  that  no  business 
communications  reached  him,  and  inquired 
lengthily  on  the  march  of  events.  He 
regretted  keenly  being  absent  from  the 
Requiem    Mass    for    the    patriot    Andreas 
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Hofer,  and  gave  instructions  to  the  deputy, 
Professor  Schoeffer,  on  the  election  cam- 
paign in  the  Tyrol.  It  was  he  himself  who 
dictated  the  telegram  of  thanks  to  the 
Holy  Father  for  the  special  blessing  and 
kind  messa'ge  of  hope  for  his  recovery 
received  through  the  Nuncio. 

Alas !  the  strong  hand  and  the  resource- 
ful brain  are  gone,  and  the  Christian 
Socialists  are  now  left  to  themselves.  May 
they  never  wander  from  the  path  laid 
down  bv  their  great  leader,  and  may  the 
fruit  of  Lueger's  labors  ever  appear  in  the 
attitude  of  his  faithful  followers!  Thus 
only  can  Austria  remain  a  truly  Christian 
vState,  worthy  of  her  traditions. 


Pere  Ferrand's  Charity. 


A  Bretoin  Story. 


BY     B.    L.    F. 


W)TOEMI!    Noemi!    Just  listen,  my  dear! 

1'^    Here    is    the    very    thing    we    want. 

y      For  sale,  LaHoussaye, — a  small  farm 

near  Pargay.  Only  three  thousand  francs!" 

As  he  spoke,  Pere  Ferrand  laid  down 
his  newspaper  and  looked  with  a  beaming 
smile  at  his  better-half,  who  sat  knitting 
busily  in  the  opposite  chimney  corner. 

Madame  Ferrand  uttered  a  cry  of 
rapture  as  she  glanced  up  over  her 
spectacles.  She  was  a  little  woman, 
with  smooth  grey  hair  neatly  parted  under 
an  immaculate  white  cap,  a  black  gown, 
and  a  large  blue  apron  that  almost  entirely 
covered  the  skirt. 

"The  very  price  we  wanted  to  give," 
continued  Monsieur  Ferrand.  "  I  know 
the  .  place  well.  The  Jamains  had  it  for 
three  years  before  they  went  to  live  with 
their  married  daughter." 

"  And  will  there  be  room  for  ducks 
and  hens  and  rabbits?"  asked  Madame 
Ferrand,  eagerly. 

"To  be  sure, — to  be  sure;  and  some 
to  spare.  Don't  you  be  afraid,  old  woman. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  room  for  all  your 
pets." 


The  "old  woman"  wiped  her  spectacles! 
Surely  it  was  all  too  good  to  be  true. 
For  years  it  had  been  their  dream  to 
retire  from  work  and  spend  their  remain- 
ing days  on  a  small  farm  in  the  country; 
and  often  on  a  winter's  evening,  when 
the  lamp  was  lighted  in  the  cosy  kitchen, 
the  old  couple  had  sat  by  the  open  hearth, 
picturing  the  delights  of  the  farm  that 
should  one  day  be  theirs.  And  now  the 
dream  seemed  about  to  be  realized.  No 
wonder  that  the  little  woman's  needles 
flew  with  increased  velocity  as  they  kept 
time  with  her  excited  fancy. 

How  delightful  it  would  be  to  wander 
out  of  a  summer  morning,  while  the  dew 
still  lay  thick  upon  the  grass,  and,  releasing 
the  imprisoned  hens,  watch  them  crowd 
around  her,  clucking  loudly  for  their 
breakfast!  And  how  pleasant  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening,  armed  with  an  appetizing 
cabbage  leaf,  to  tempt  the  shy  little 
rabbits  from  their  hiding-place  and  see 
them  nibble  the  dainty  morsel,  while  their 
bright  eyes  watched  her  warily,  and  the 
long  silky  ears  moved  rapidly  to  and  fro! 

At  this  point  in  her  daydreams  her 
husband's  voice  broke  in. 

"  We  mustn't  lose  this  chance,  my 
dear!"  he  was  saying.  "Such  a  golden 
opportunity  doesn't  occur  every  day.  As 
to  the  price,  we  can  manage  it,  I  think. 
Two  thousand  francs  in  the  bank,"  he 
counted,  checking  off  the  figures  on  his 
finger-tips;  "five  hundred  or  so  in  my 
breast  pocket,  and  five  hundred  we  lent 
to  Pinguet  the  cobbler  nearly  a  year  ago." 

"  Oh ! "  gasped  his  wife.  "  But  supposing 
he  won't  pay  us  back?" 

"I  will  see  to  that,"  Pere  Ferrand 
asserted  confidently.  "  I  will  go  to  him 
myself  to-morrow  morning.  You,  my 
dear,  are  much  too  soft-hearted.  You 
would  believe  any  story  he  told  you,  and  * 
come  back  without  a  penny." 

So  early  the  next  morning  P^re  Ferrand 
set  out  for  the  shoemaker's  shop,  firmly 
resolved  to  secure  the  rather  considerable 
sum  he  had  lent  Pinguet.  He  found 
the   cobbler   seated   bv   the   window   with 
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a  small  curly-headed  child  on  each  knee. 

"Good-morning,  Pinguet!"  he  said, 
entering  the  dingy  shop.  "  I  have  come 
over  to  ask  you  for  those  five  hundred 
francs  I  lent  you  several  months  ago. 
My  wife  and  I  have  decided  to  buy  the 
farm  of  La  Houssaye,  which  happens  to 
be  going  cheap  just  now." 

The  cobbler,  a  tall,  pale-faced  man, 
rose,  and,  putting  down  the  children,  bade 
them  run  off  to  their  mother;  then  he 
turned  to  his  visitor. 

"Ah,  Monsieur,  I  have  not  forgotten 
the  debt  I  owe  you!  It  has  weighed 
heavily  on  my  mind.  But,  indeed,  1  can 
not  possibly  pay  it  back.  This  is  the 
slack  season  of  the  year,  and  for  the 
last  three  weeks  I  have  not  done  a  stroke 
of  work.  Ah,  Monsieur,  you  can  see  for 
yourself  the  sore  straits  to  which  we  are 
reduced!  Even  the  few  good  bits  of 
furniture  are  all  gone, —  gone  to  the 
pawnshop,"  he  added  in  a  lower  voice. 

Pere  Ferrand  began  to  feel  strangely 
uncomfortable  as  he  gazed  round  at  the 
bare  walls  and  naked  floor,  that  proved 
so  clearly  the  truth  of  the  cobbler's  words. 
But  he  steeled  his  heart  with  the  thought 
of  the  farm. 

"And  yet  I  must  have  my  money," 
he  insisted  in  a  louder  voice.  "  I  won't 
leave  the  shop  until  I  have  it,  you  must 
manage  it  somehow." 

The  cobbler  passed  his  hand  wearilv 
across  his  forehead. 

"You  can  sell  my  tools.  Monsieur. 
They  are  all  we  have;  though  God  knows 
what  is  to  become  of  us  if  our  only  means 
of  subsistence  is  taken  from  us." 

Monsieur  Ferrand  sighed  heavily,  for 
he  was  really  as  kind-hearted  as  his  wife. 

"Look  here!"  he  said,  after  a  short 
silence.  "  Why  don't  you  ask  your  brother 
•  to  help  you?  He  has  a  good  piece  of 
land,  I  believe,  and  no  family." 

The  cobbler's  pale  face  flushed  to  a 
dusky  red. 

"My  brother!"  he .  cried  vehemently. 
"I  would  rather  starve  than  ask  him  for 
a  penny.    I  went  to  him  when  we  first  fell 


into  trouble;  but  he  refused  to  listen  to 
me,  and  turned  me  out  of  his  house  as 
though  I  had  been  a  beggar." 

"Well,  then,  what  about  your  wife?" 
Monsieur  Ferrand  pursued  all  the  more 
irritably  because  he  felt  an  uncomfortable 
sensation  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  "  Why 
doesn't  she  do  something  toward  the 
support  of  her  family?" 

"  My  wife! "  repeated  the  cobbler.  "  God 
bless  her!  For  the  last  three  weeks  we 
have  been  living  on  what  she  earns.  But 
she  is  not  able  to  do  much.  Our  baby  is 
only  a  few  weeks  old,  and  needs  constant 
attention.  Madame  is  in  the  next  room, 
Monsieur,  if  you  would  like  to  see  her." 

With  a  perplexed  frown  wrinkling  his 
usual  serene  countenance,  Pere  Ferrand 
rose  and  opened  the  door  pointed  out  to 
him.  Before  a  table  heaped  with  neatly 
cut  squares  of  paper  sat  a  pleasant-faced 
woman  working  busily.  With  wonderful 
dexterity  she  was  folding  and  gumming 
the  sheets  lying  stacked  on  her  right  hand, 
and  piling  them  up  ready  for  use  on  her 
left.  She  looked  up  and  smiled  as  her 
visitor  entered, — without,  however,  paus- 
ing in  her  work. 

"Are  these  paper  bags  that  you  are 
making?"  he  inquired,  watching  her  with 
interest. 

"Yes,  Monsieur,"  she  replied,  placing 
another  bag  on  one  of  the  unfinished  heaps. 

"And  how  much  do  you  get  for  your 
work?" 

"Seven  sous  a  thousand,"  said  the 
woman,  as  her  fingers  flew  on  folding  and 
gumming,  gumming  and  folding,  in  quick 
succession. 

Pere  Ferrand  stared  incredulously. 

"Seven  sous  a  thousand!  Impossible! 
Why,  that  would  be  less  than  a  sou  a 
hundred!  Surely  no  one  would  think  of 
paying  so  little!" 

"It  is  the  price.  Monsieur;  and  glad  I 
am  to  get  it.  These  last  weeks  we  have 
been  living  on  the  money  I  earn.  I  have 
been  poor  all  my  life.  Monsieur,  and  one 
gets  accustomed  to  everything, — but  never 
quite  so  poor  as  at  present.    For  myself 
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I  do  not  care;  but  when  the  children 
cry  because  they  are  hungry,  and  one  has 
nothing  to  give  them!  O  Monsieur,  you 
do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  so  poor!" 

Pere  Ferrand  was  silent  as  he  thought 
of  his  neat  little  kitchen  at  home,  of  his 
well-stored  cellar,  and  of  the  many  dainties 
in  his  broad  cupboard;  and  he  felt  a 
sudden  intense  pity  for  this  poor  woman 
who  worked  so  hard  that  she  might  earn 
a  few  paltry  sous  before  nightfall. 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  returned 
to  the  husband. 

"Look  here,  Pinguet!"  lie  said.  "How 
is  it  that  you  are  so  wretchedly  poor?  I 
know  a  shoemaker  in  D.  who  keeps  his 
wife  and  children  comfortably  on  what 
he  earns." 

The  cobbler  slowly  put  down  some  tools 
he  had  taken  up. 

"  Monsieur,  you  see  it  is  this  way.  The 
cobbler  in  D.  has  a  large  stock  of  ready- 
made  boots  and  shoes  which  he  orders 
from  the  factory  and  sells  at  a  small 
profit  to  the  villagers.  When  he  has  no 
mending  to  do,  this  brings  him  in  a  little 
money;  but  when  I  started  my  shop  I 
was  unable  to  afford  the  extra  expense. 
I  should  have  required  another  five 
hundred  francs  at  least." 

"Five  hundred  francs!"  Pere  Ferrand 
repeated  thoughtfully;  then  from  his 
breast  pocket  he  drew  out  a  well-worn 
pocketbook,  and  extracted  a  bank-note 
for  five  hundred  francs. 

"See  here,  my  friend!"  he  continued. 
"Take  this;  go  to  L.  and  get  a  complete 
stock  of  the  articles  you  require.  That 
little  wife  of  yours  is  the  pluckiest  creature 
I  have  ever  seen.    Good-morning!" 

And  while  the  cobbler  still  stood  staring 
at  the  magic  slip  of  paper  before  him. 
Monsieur  Ferrand  was  walking  rapidly 
toward  his  home.  For  the  first  few  minutes 
the  old  man  felt  a  thrill  of  keenest  pleasure, 
while  he  pictured  to  himself  the  happiness 
he  had  left  behind  him;  but  as  he  drew 
nearer  to  his  abode,  his  step  began  to 
lag.  He  remembered  how  confidently  he 
had   promised   to   bring   back   the   money 


he   had   lent.     What   would   his   wife   say 
when  she  heard  of  his  impulsive  generosity? 

He  found  the  object  of  his  thoughts  in 
the  kitchen,  singing  in  the  fulness  of  her 
joy  an  old  Breton  lullaby. 

"Well?"  she  said,  hastening  to  meet 
him.     "Have   you  brought  the  money?" 

Pere  Ferrand  shook  his  head. 

"  I  suppose  I  must  tell  you  about  it," 
he  said,  sinking  into  a  chair  with  the 
air  of  a  criminal  about  to  be  condemned; 
then,  plucking  up  heart,  he  related  the 
whole  story  from  beginning  to  end. 
-  "And  so,"  said  his  wife,  aff"ecting  an 
indignation  she  was  far  from  feeling,  "  you 
not  only  have  not  brought  back  the  money 
we  lent,  but  have  given  away  another 
five  hundred,  and,  with  those  five  hundred, 
all  chance  of  our  dear  little  farm?" 

"Yes,"  acknowledged  her  husband,  with 
a  groan.     "That's  about  it,  my  dear!" 

"Oh,  you  wicked,  wicked  man!"  said 
Madame  Ferrand;  then  she  rose  up  from 
her  seat,  with  moist  eyes,  and,  slipping 
behind  her  husband's  chair,  dropped  a 
tender,  forgiving  kiss  on  the  top  of  his 
bald  head. 

Some  minutes  later  Pere  Ferrand  was 
busy  adding  up  some  belated  accounts 
when  he  heard  a  sound  of  scratching  and 
scraping  in  the  direction  of  the  cellar. 

"What  are  you  up  to  little  wife?"  he 
called  out. 

"Tidying  the  cellar,"  came  the  muffled 
answer.  "  There  are  some  potatoes  and 
some  apples  down  here  that  won't  keep 
very  long.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  thing 
to  get  rid  of  them?" 

"Certainly, — certainly!"    said    her    hus 
band,    with  a  knowing  smile,   as  he  once 
more  proceeded    to    cast  up    a    refractory 
column. 

Nor  did  he  evince  any  further  signs  of 
attention  when  his  wife  emerged  from 
the  cellar,  and,  throwing  a  kerchief  over 
her  head,  started  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  shoemaker's  shop,  with  several  very 
large  bundles  protruding  from  under  her 
blue  apron. 

A   few   weeks   later   the   cobbler's   shop 
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had  taken  on  quite  a  different  appearance. 
Rows  of  ready-made  boots  of  all  sizes 
lined  the  front  window,  and  the  shoe- 
maker himself  was  working  busily  at  a 
pile  of  shoes  waiting  to  be  mended,  when 
a  man  hastily  entered  by  the  open  door. 

"Monsieur  Pinguet,"  he  said  hurriedly, 
"  your  brother  is  dying  and  wishes  to  see 
you  at  once." 

For  an  instant  the  shoemaker  hesitated, 
as  he  remembered  how  cruelly  his  brother 
had  behaved  toward  him.  Then  his  better 
self  gained  the  mastery;  and,  hastily 
telling  the  news  to  his  wife,  he  took  up 
his  hat  and  set  out  for  the  station. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  arrived  at  his 
brother's  house,  where  an  old  servant 
came  out  to  meet  him. 

"The  master  died  half  an  hour  ago,", 
he  announced,  '  and  the  notary  is  waiting 
to  speak  to  Monsieur  in  the  sitting-room." 

The  notary  was  a  man  of  few  words. 

"Your  brother,  Monsieur  Pinguet,"  he 
said,  "  died  without  making  a  will.  You, 
as  the  next  of  kin,  will  therefore  inherit 
everything  he  possessed.  This  house  and 
property  are  now  yours.  There  is  also 
a  small  farm  called  La  Houssaye  which 
my  deceased  client  was  anxious  to  sell; 
and  about  twenty  thousand  francs,  of 
which  I  will  render  you  an  account  at 
some  more  fitting  moment.  I  haye  the 
honor  to  wish  you  a  very  good  morning!" 

The  next  day  Pere  Ferrand  and  his 
wife  were  sitting  down  to  their  evening 
meal  when  the  door  opened  and  the 
cobbler  appeared  on  the   threshold. 

"Good  evening,  friends!"  he  said.  "I 
have  run  over  to  bring  you  this  letter. 
I  am  unable  to  stay  as  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  see  to!  My  brother  died  most 
unexpectedly  yesterday  morning." 

"  Well,  I  never! "  gasped  Madame  Ferrand 
as  their  visitor  vanished.  "  He  might  have 
stayed  a  bit!  What  can  he  have  brought!" 

With  curious  fingers  she  opened  the 
large  business  looking  envelope  and  drew 
out  the  paper  it  contained.  "  I  can't  make 
it  out,"  she  said,  turning  to  her  husband. 
"You  read  it.  Robert." 


Taking  the  paper  from  his  wife  Pere 
Ferrand  read  as  follows: 

"I,  Joseph  Pinguet,  hereby  make  over 
to  Monsieur  Ferrand  in  payment  of  a 
long-standing  debt,  the  farm  of  La  Hous- 
saye, with  the  grounds  and  live  stock 
belonging  to  it." 

"Robert!"  cried  the  little  woman.  "Can 
it  mean  that  we  shall  have  the  farm, 
after  all?" 

"Yes,"  replied  her  husband,  in  a  dazed 
sort  of  way. 

"And  the  ducks  and  hens  and  rabbits?" 
she  added  in  a  rising  crescendo.  "  Robert, 
let  us  thank  God  for  all  His  goodness. 
Surely  He  has  blessed  your  charity." 

And  two  large  tears  of  unutterable 
happiness  rolled  down  the  wrinkled  cheeks. 


Queen-Mother. 

BY    MERCEDES. 

(J^  SWEETEST  Queen!  how  like  the  gentle  rain 
Thy  favors  fall  upon   our  thirsting  souls, 

Twice  blessed  in  thy  love,  which,  when  we  gain, 
We  win  the  love  of  Him   who  love  controls! 

We  claim  the  King,  and  claim  thee  too,  I  ween, 
Our  Mother-Queen! 

O  fair,  dear  Queen!    thou  help  for  all  our  needs, 
Who  would  not  crave  thy  love   so  pure  and 
deep? 
Who  would  not  follow  where  thy  kind  eye  leads? 
Whose   frozen    heart    could    fail   to    melt    and 
weep? 
Thou   moonlight-glow  of  God,   thou  ray  serene! 
Our  Mother-Queen ! 

We  stand  outside  the  door!    Thy  tender  touch 

Will   be  the  golden  sceptre  of  the   King. 
It  lifts  us  up.    'Tis  Mercy,  claiming  much 

From  Him  who  reigns  where  throbbing  choirs 
sing; 
Thou  glorious  Esther,  pleading  all  unseen! 
Our  Mother-Queen! 

Our  Mother-Queen!  Oh,  when  this  life  is  done, 
And  all  our  loves  and  joys  are  dead  and  cold^ 

We,  tired  children,  as  our  race  is  run, 

Must  lift  our  weary  hearts  to  love  untold. — 

To  thee,  the  last  strong  hope  on  which  to  lean, 
Our   Mother-Oueen! 
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The  Old  Missions  of  California. 


BY    GEORGE    WHARTON    JAMES. 


I. — The  Steps  that  Led  to  their 
Foundation. 
JJf  MERICA  has  comparatively  few 
ToM  ancient  historic  monuments;  and 
/  ^  of  those  she  has,  it  is  astonishing 
how  many  are  connected  with  the  work 
of  the  missionaries  of  the  Cross.  Among 
the  most  important  of  these  are  the  old 
Franciscan  missions  of  California.  To 
many  well-informed  Americans  these 
buildings  stand  isolated  and  alone,  uncon- 
nected with  any  others,  and  unassociated 
with  any  great  world-movement.  Yet, 
properly  to  understand  them,  one  should 
at  least  take  a  broad,  general  survey 
of  the  efforts  at  world-evangelization 
undertaken  by  the  various  Orders  of  the 
Church,  —  efforts  which  received  special 
impetus  soon  after  the  discovery  of 
America. 

When  the  conquistadores  began  the 
full  exploration  of  the  vast  continent 
that  Columbus  had  so  wonderfully  made 
known  to  the  world,  the  members  of  the 
various  religious  Orders  were  seized  with 
a  passionate  desire  to  carry  the  Gospel 
and  to  convey  the  blessings  of  the  Church 
to  the  aboriginal  people  these  explorations 
were  constantly  revealing.  The  mission 
activities  of  this  epoch  were  tremendous. 
With  a  rapidity  that  is  amazing  as  we 
now  contemplate  it,  the  various  people  of 
Mexico,  Peru,  Central  and  South  America, 
were  brought  under  the  control  of  the 
Church.  And  the  buildings  everywhere 
erected  for  the  worship  of  God  were  the 
legitimate  forerunners  of  the  old  Fran- 
ciscan buildings  in  California. 

Among  other  sections  where  mission 
activity  was  evident  were  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Texas,  and,  finally,  the  Penin- 
sula, or  Baja  (Lower)  California,  —  that 
arm  of  land  reaching  down  from  near  San 
Diego  and  shutting  off  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
on  the  west,  from  the  Gulf  of  California, 


originally  known  as  the  Sea  of  Cortes. 
In  this  sea  pearls  were  discovered,  and  as 
early  as  161 5  an  expedition  set  forth  to 
collect  these  valuables.  But  it  was  not 
until  1683  that  an  expedition,  under 
Admiral  Isidro  Otondo — who  was  deter- 
mined to  establish  a  permanent  settlement 
on  the  Peninsula, — was  organized,  in 
which  was  a  religious  of  the  Jesuit  Order 
whose  influence  was  destined  to  make 
history  in  that  territory. 

Three  Jesuit  priests  were  sent  with 
Otondo,  but  it  is  to  Eusebio  Francisco 
Kino  that  particular  reference  is  made. 
With  a  fervor  and  zeal  allied  to  that  of 
St.  Paul,  he  sought  the  conversion  of  the 
Indians;  and  when,  in  1685,  he  was  called 
back  to  work  on  the  mainland,  he  took 
with  him  a  love  for  these  benighted  savages 
that  was  never  quenched  so  long  as  he 
lived.  Indeed,  he  promised  them  that,  if 
possible,  and  allowed  to  do  so  by  his 
superiors,  he  would  personally  return  to 
them.  He  succeeded  in  interesting  another 
Jesuit,  as  energetic,  devoted  and  deter- 
mined as  himself — Father  Juan  Maria 
Salvatierra;  and  these  two  worked  inde- 
fatigably  for  ten  years  before  they  secured 
official  consent  to  their  plans.  Then,  with- 
out calling  upon  the  government  either 
for  soldiers  or  funds,  these  two  brave 
hearts  began  to  agitate  and  plead  for  the 
work  to  which  they  felt  so  urgently  called. 
They  were  the  original  founders  of  the 
Pious  Fund,  which  of  late  years  has  been 
the  subject  of  arbitration  between  the  two 
great  nations  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States. 

In  October,  1697,  impatient  to  get  to 
work  among  the  Indians,  Salvatierra 
crossed  the  Gulf,  hunted  for  a  permanent 
location,  found  and  established  Loreto, 
and  thus  started  the  Jesuit  establishments 
of  Baja  California.  In  eleven  years  the 
one  mission  had  grown  to  six;  and  after 
Salvatierra's  death  his  co-worker  and  suc- 
cessor, Juan  Ugarte,  added  seven  more, 
which  were  increased  by  two  by  the  official 
"visitor,"  Ecchevarri.  During  the  years 
1733    to    1752    no   new   foundations   were 
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made;  then  activity  again  began;  and 
in  that  year,  in  1759,  and  1767,  missions 
were  established  bringing  the  sum  total 
up  to  eighteen. 

Then,  one  year  later,  came  the  astound- 
ing, crushing,  terrible  edict  of  King  Charles 
III.  of  Spain,  banishing  the  Jesuits  from 
the  whole  of  his  dominions.  Without 
warning,  with  no  time  for  preparation, 
while  engaged  in  their  everyday  avoca- 
tions, with  the  suddenness  of  an  earth- 
quake, and  with  an  equally  paralyzing 
effect  upon  mind  and  soul,  every  Jesuit 
priest  on  the  Peninsula  was  ordered  to 
leave  his  mission  and  retire  to  a  certain 
spot,  from  whence  he  would  be  deported 
to  Corsica,  that  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean which  was  afterward  to  give  a 
Napoleon  to  the  world.  On  his  arrival 
there,  he  was  handed  a  letter,  in  which 
he  was  "  promised  a  yearly  allowance  of 
one  hundred  dollars,  coupled  with  the 
conditions  that  none  should  return  to 
America  under  any  pretext;  that  none 
should  correspond  with  any  Spanish  sub- 
ject, including  their  relatives;  and  that 
none  should  criticise  the  decree  which 
doomed  them  to  banishment  without 
charge  or  trial.  By  a  refinement  of  des- 
potism, it  was  added  that  the  allowance 
for  support  would  be  withdrawn  from  all, 
if  any  member  of  the  Order  should  write 
in  its  vindication  against  the  action  of 
the  Spanish  monarch." 

Here,  then,  were  the  Peninsula  missions 
robbed  of  their  pastors.  The  Indians  were 
as  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  King  Charles 
should  have  prepared  for  this.  He  ordered 
that  the  Franciscans,  who  were  still  in 
his  favor,  should  take  charge  of  the  work 
of  the  Jesuits  and  carry  it  on;  but,  owing 
to  the  suddenness  of  the  blow,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  secure  the  necessary 
Franciscans  to  accompany  the  soldiers 
who  were  sent  to  enforce  the  order  against 
the  Jesuits.  These  soldiers  were  impie- 
diately  from  Europe,  ancj  knew  no  more 
of  Indians  or  of  any  administrative  work 
than  a  set  of  wild  coyotes;  yet  for  several 
months  they  had  complete  charge  of  all 


affairs,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal,  at 
all  the  missions  of  the  Peninsula.  Does 
it  require  any  great  intellect  to  imagine 
what  occurred?  Is  it  needful  to  enlarge 
upon  the  demoralization  that  necessarily 
would  transpire  when  bands  of  licentious 
soldiery,  incompletely  officered,  were 
placed  in  charge  of  groups  of  Indians 
where  women  and  young  girls  formed  a 
large  portion  of  the  families? 

There  is  no  question  whatever,  in  my 
own  mind,  that  it  was  this  ill-advised 
step  that  sowed  the  seed  of  the  final 
extinction  of  the  Peninsula  missions.  For 
nearly  a  year  these  demoralizing  condi- 
tions existed.  When  at  last,  in  obedience 
to  King  Charles'  order,  the  Franciscan 
priests  arrived,  the  soldiers  refused  to 
give  up  the  control  of  the  temporal  affairs 
of  the  Indians,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
strenuously  resented  any  interference  of 
the  Fathers  with  whatever  course  of  life 
they  chose  to  live,  no  matter  how  evil 
or  corrupting  it  was  to  the  morals  or 
general  welfare  of  the  Indians.  The  effect 
upon  the  aborigines  of  this  antagonism 
between  the  two  bands  of  newcomers 
can  readily  be  appreciated.  They  paid 
little  heed  to  the  spiritual  teachings  of 
the  Fathers,  and  thus  lost  the  benefit 
of  the  discipline  under  which  they  had 
been  placed  by  the  Jesuits,  and,  although 
the  Viceroy  Galvez  shortly  restored  the 
old  method  of  administration,  and  gave 
to  the  Franciscans  the  same  authority 
that  had  been  exercised  by  the  Jesuits, 
the  evil  had  already  been  accomplished. 

The  Father  who  was  appointed  to  be 
the  superintendent  or  president  of  the 
missions  of  the  Peninsula  was  Junipero 
Serra,  the  man  destined  of  God  to  be 
the  pioneer  of  pioneers  in  the  great  Golden 
State  of  California,  and  the  founder  of 
the  first  of  the  chain  of  missions  which 
now  reaches  from  San  Diego  to  Sonom^, 
a  distance  of  nearly  seven  hundred  miles, 
approximately  near  to  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  well,  before  the  story 
of  the  founding  of  the  missions  in  Alt^ 
California  is  told,  that  something  be  said 
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of  this  man  Serra,  his  quahties  and  qual- 
ifications, as  well  as  of  the  reasons  that 
led  to  the  order  to  extend  the  missions 
from  Lower  into  Upper  California. 

Serra  was  essentially  an  enthusiast. 
He  believed  implicitly  in  his  God,  his 
Church,  his  call,  and  that  he  must  do  with 
his  might  whatsoever  his  hand  found  to  do. 
To  him  enthusiasm  was  an  imperative 
duty.  En  Theos — in  God,  or  God  in — meant 
simply  that  urge  of  the  Divine  within  him ; 
or  that,  as  he  lived  and  moved  and  had 
his  being  in  the  Divine,  he  must  absorb 
and  give  out  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
that  divine  energy.  From  the  time  he 
entered  the  Franciscan  Order  in  his  native 
Mallorca,  his  life  had  been  not  only 
exemplary  in  the  highest  degree,  but 
intense  and  earnest  far  beyond  that  of 
most  religious  men.  Called  to  a  missionary 
career,  he  had  entered  upon  it  with  the 
same  whole-souled  enthusiasm  that  he  had 
manifested  in  everything  else  he  had  done ; 
so  that,  after  his  arrival  at  the  College  of 
San  Fernando  in  Mexico,  and  his  superiors 
had  tried  and  tested  him  in  labors  arduous, 
abundant  and  dangerous,  it  was  with  unan- 
imous voice  that  they  settled  upon  him 
when  King  Charles'  order  demanded  of 
them  that  they  send  missionaries,  under 
a  suitable  and  competent  superintendent, 
to  take  charge  of  the  Peninsula  missions. 
There  is  no  tribute  to  the  worth  of  a  man 
so  great  as  the  unanimous  call  of  his 
fellows  to  an  elevated  and  honorable 
position;  and  the  more  arduous  and 
responsible  the  labors,  the  greater  the 
instinctive  honor  and  respect  accorded 
the  one   who  is  found  equal  to  them. 

The  King  had  decided  upon  greater 
naval  activities  for  Spain;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, determined  to  plant  colonies  in 
Alta  California,  explored  and  charted  by 
Cabrillo  in  1542,  and  by  Viscaino  in  1596. 
Colonists  would  be  sent  from  Mexico, 
under  the  protection  of  small  bands  of 
soldiers;  and  they  were  to  be  established 
at  points  on  the  bays  of  San  Diego  and 
Monterey,  both  of  which  had  been  fully 

(  To   be 


described  by  the  early  navigators.  The 
Franciscan  Fathers,  under  Serra,  were  to 
have  charge  of  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
colonists;  and,  equally  important  work, 
they  were  to  establish  missions  for  the 
Christianization  of  the  Indians.  Here, 
then,  was  the  task  laid  out  for  Serra.  It 
was  soon  found  that  to  perform  it  properly, 
he  must  be  relieved  from  all  responsibility 
of  the  Peninsula  missions. 

Fortunately,  shortly  before  this  time 
the  Dominicans,  in  holy  zeal  to  emulate 
the  missionary  endeavors  of  both  Jesuits 
and  Franciscans,  had  petitioned  that  they 
be  allowed  to  work  on  the  Peninsula; 
and  the  King  had  issued  orders  that  the  • 
former  missions  of  the  Jesuits  be  divided 
between  them  and  the  Franciscans.  The 
Viceroy  of  New  Spain,  the  Marquis  de 
Croix,  was  unwilling  to  decide  this  matter, 
and  sent  the  Royal  Inspector  General, 
Jose  de  Galvez,  to  make  a  report  on  it. 
Galvez  was  emphatic  in  opposition  to 
the  plan  and  so  De  Croix  reported  to  the 
King.  But  the  Dominicans  insisted;  and, 
on  the  King's  issuing  a  fresh  order,  the 
Franciscans  finally  decided,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Viceroy,  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  to  abandon  the  Peninsula 
entirely  to  the  Dominicans,  and  confine 
their  labors  to  the  establishment  and  con- 
ducting of  the  new  missions  in  Alta 
California.  The  Dominicans,  however,  were 
required  to  establish  missions  at  suitable 
intervals  on  the  Peninsula  from  the  most 
northern  mission  already  established,  to 
that  of  San  Diego,  which  was  to  be  the 
most  southerly  of  the  new  missions  of 
the  Franciscans.  This  agreement  in  due 
time  was  confirmed  by  the  King  and  his 
council;  and  there  exists  to-day  in  the 
•  records  at  Santa  Barbara  a  certified  copy 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  drawn  up  at 
this  time  for  the  conduct  of  both  the 
old  and  new  missions  under  the  control 
of  both   Dominicans  and   Franciscans. 

Henceforth,  therefore,  Serra's  energies 
are  to  be  directed  to  Alta  California  alone; 
and  thither  we  shall  accompany  him. 

continued. ) 
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The  Flaw  in  the  Title. 

BY    ANNA    T.   SADLIER. 

XXXIV. 

FHYLLIS  came  out  upon  the  lawn, 
with  the  intention  of  escorting  Aunt 
Petronilla  home.  The  latter,  subdued 
and  broken,  was  in  the  act  of  saying  a 
few  gentle  words  to  the  young  man  who 
had  so  unexpectedly  become  a  part  and 
parcel  of  life  at  the  Manor. 

When  Phyllis  came  down  the  steps, 
Harry  Brent  made  an  involuntary  move- 
ment toward  her;  and  Petronilla  quietly 
passed  on  her  way.  At  that  moment  she 
regretted  the  relationship  between  these 
two, — regretted  that  her  niece  was  not 
free  to  marry  the  new  master  of  the  Manor, 
and  in  that  way  obviate  the  necessity  for 
radical  and  distressing  changes.  It  was 
evident  that  he  loved  Phyllis;  and  that, 
in  Rome  at  least,  she  had  appeared 
sufhciently  well  disposed  toward  him  to 
make  it  seem  possible  that  she  might 
ultimately  become  his  wife. 

It  was  sunset  —  a  tender  and  solemn 
sunset  —  when  those  two  young  people 
were  left  standing  together  under  the 
ancestral  trees,  and  in  those  wonderfully 
changed  conditions. 

"  Miss  Penniston,"  began  Harry,  with 
an  added  deference,  an  added  humility 
in  his  manner,  — "  or,  if  this  wonderful 
thing  be  true,  may  I  call  you  'Phyllis'?" 

"  There  can  be  no  objection,  since  it 
now  appears  that  we  are  cousins,"  replied 
Phyllis;  and,  despite  her  efforts  at  cor- 
diality, to  the  young  man's  ardent  ears 
her  tone  sounded  icy  cold. 

The  word  gave  Harry  a  shock.  That 
was  not  at  all  the  relationship  in  which 
he  wished  to  stand  in  regard  to  this 
exquisite  creature,  whose  delicate,  clear- 
cut  face  was  turned  toward  him  with  so 
distant  and  aloof  an  expression. 

"  I  would  like  you  to  believe  some- 
thing," this  new  Birmingham  began;  and 
as  he  spoke  Phyllis  traced  in  his  face,  with 


almost  bewildering  distinctness,  his  resem- 
blance to  many  of  their  line.  "  I  want 
you  to  understand  that  all  that  time  in 
Rome,  and  when  1  came  here  recently 
with  Watkin,  I  knew  absolutely  nothing 
of  these  affairs." 

Phyllis,  on  a  sudden  impulse,  asked  two 
questions  which  caused  the  young  man  to 
frown  impatiently;  for  what  could  be  the 
girl's  interest  in  that  prosaic  city  man? 

"  Did  Mr.  Watkin  know?  Did  he  bring 
you  here  on  purpose?" 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  the  other 
answered : 

"  I  don't  really  know,  but  I  rather  fancy 
not." 

It  was  his  sense  of  justice  that  made 
him  add  that  latter  clause;  and  he  was 
rewarded  by  seeing  the  look  of  relief  on 
the  fair  face,  and  hearing  a  more  friendly 
tone  in  the  voice  that  said: 

"  As  regards  yourself,  I  never  thought 
of  that  part  of  the  subject." 

"And  yet,"  persisted  Harry,  "it  might 
have  appeared  strange,  and  it  certainly 
would  have  been  strange,  if  I  had  been 
so  much  in  your  society,  and  had  talked 
so  freely  to  you  of  all  sorts  of  things,  and 
yet  had  never  given  a  hint  of  anything 
so  vital  to  us  both." 

Phyllis  reflected. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  suppose  it  would 
have  been  strange.  It  never  occurred  to 
me,  I  have  had  so  many  other  things  to 
think  of  lately.  And  of  course  it  does  not 
matter  at  all." 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  matters  very  much,"  replied 
Harry,  "  that  you  should  believe  I  was 
acting  in  any  other  than  a  straightforward 
manner.  And  I  need  not  tell  you  what 
your  good  opinion  means  to  me." 

"A  cousin's  opinion!"  Phyllis  said, 
trying  to  speak  lightly;  and  remembering 
suddenly,  with  a  pang  at  the  heart,  how 
she  had  jested  with  Grenville  on  the  same 
topic  that  evening  at  Uncle  Mark's,  when 
they  were  all  so  gay  and  happy.  It  seemed 
to  her  intolerable  that  another  man,  a 
strange  man  —  even  if  he  were  a  Bir- 
mingham, —  should    usurp    that    title    of 
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cousin  which  had  always  been  associated 
with  Grenville.  Nor  did  she  fail  to  perceive 
the  impatient  gesture  with  which  Harry 
waved  aside  her  suggestion. 

"It  will  take  some  time,"  she  added,  in 
a  quiet,  lifeless  voice,  "  to  get  accustomed 
to  new  conditions;  and,  as  our  mourning 
is  so  very  recent,  nothing  else  seems  to 
matter  much  now." 

"I  know!"  cried  the  young  man,  impul- 
sively. "  And  I  can  not  tell  you  how  sorry 
I  was  to  think  of  that  splendid  life  being 
so  suddenly  cut  off.  Understanding  how 
you  must  all  feel,  I  should  not  venture 
to  allude  to  anything  that  has  passed 
between  us  only  that  I  wish  you  to  realize 
what  is  uppermost  in  my  mind,  and  which 
matters  much  more  to  me  than  anything 
else." 

"  Since  you  have  spoken  on  that 
subject,"  said  Phyllis,  firmly,  "  I  must 
tell  you  at  once  that  everything  of  that 
kind  had  better  be  forgotten  between  us. 
It  seems  to  me  it  was  all  a  mistake,  and 
late  happenings  would  make  it  altogether 
impossible." 

Nor  would  she  listen  to  the  wild,  impas- 
sioned remonstrances  with  which  the 
young  man  strove  to  overcome  her  reso- 
lution. Perhaps  Phyllis  found  it  easier 
now  to  speak  thus  because  of  the  slight 
hardness  toward  him  which  was  upper- 
most just  then  in  her  gentle  nature,  and 
also  because  he  was  no  longer  the  poor 
and  obscure  young  man  whom  she  would 
have  found  it  more  difficult  to  reject. 

"What  has  changed — what  has  come 
between  us?"  Harry  cried  in  bewilderment. 

"The  forbidden  degrees  of  kindred,  for 
one  thing,"  Phyllis  answered  with  a  smile, 
and  perhaps  ever  so  little  maliciously. 
And,  as  she  spoke,  she  knew  with  aston- 
ishing certainty  that  she  had  never  been 
at  all  in  love  with  this  good-looking  and 
attractive  young  man,  who  could  now 
restore  to  her  all  that  she  was  on  the  point 
of  losing. 

"  But  at  least,"  said  Harry  Birmingham, 
in  dismay,  "when  I  was  learning  to  love 
you  so  deeply  you  were  my  friend," 


"And  so  I  shall  always  be!"  answered 
Phyllis,  with  the  first  touch  of  real  cor- 
diality in  her  tone.  "  And  I  am  sorry  if 
you  ever  expected  or  hoped  for  more." 

There  was  something  of  finality,  not 
only  in  her  words  but  in  her  whole  tone 
and  manner,  that  impressed  the  unlucky 
suitor  with  a  sensation  akin  to  despair, 
and  caused  him  to  refuse  Sylvester's 
invitation,  which  he  had  first  resolved  to 
accept,  of  waiting  for  a  later  train.  .  He 
hoped,  of  course,  that  he  might  be  enabled 
later  to  overcome  Phyllis'  coldness;  also 
to  overleap  that  new  barrier  of  the  for- 
bidden degrees  of  kindred;  but  he  had 
wisely  concluded  that  it  was  better  not 
to  press  matters  at  that  time. 

Meanwhile  a  strange  and  somewhat 
stormy  interview  was  taking  place  between 
Angela  Roscoe  (or,  as  she  was  in  future 
to  be  known,  Mrs.  Birmingham)  and  John 
Watkin,  on .  the  platform  of  the  railway 
station.  The  latter  had  been  pacing  up 
and  down  there,  his  collar  turned  up  to 
his  ears  (for  there  was  a  chill  in  the  air), 
and  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  He  had 
found  no  opportunity  of  making  any 
explanation  to  Sylvester  or  to  Phyllis 
as  to  his  connection  with  Angela  and 
his  ignorance  of  her  designs,  and  he  was 
chafing  under  the  coldness  and  formality 
which  he  had  fancied  had  been  in  their 
manner  toward  him. 

Angela  suddenly  came  up  behind  him, 
and,  accommodating  her  pace  to  his, 
began  to  walk  up  and  down  likewise. 
Her  keen  eyes  noted  the  stern,  almost 
menacing  look  upon  the  man's  face;  and 
at  first  he  seemed  disposed  not  to  speak 
at  all.   Still  it  was  he  who  broke  the  silence. 

"I  suppose,"  he  said,  "you  realize  the 
position  in  which '  you  have  placed  me 
with  my  friends  at  the  Manor?"- 

"Your  friends?"  she  said  mockingly. 
"But  was  I,  then,  my  good  Mr.  Watkin, 
to  forego  the  claim  of  my  son,  to  give  up 
the  whole  purpose  of  my.  life,  in  order  that 
you  should  retain  the  esteem  of  your 
friends  at  the  Manor?" 

"  You    have    a.cted    unjustifia,bly,"    the 
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man  said,  "  in  making  me  a  cat's-paw  to 
further  your  designs." 

"And  what  of  your  offers  of  help,  my 
good  John?"  Angela  said,  withering  him 
with  her  scorn.  "  Am  I  to  believe  they 
were  counterfeit  coin,  good  only  till  one 
tried  to  pass  them?  Yet  you  expressed 
your  willingness  to  help  a  lonely  woman 
struggling  against  the  world,  and  one 
whom  you  professed  to  love." 

"  If  you  had  told  me  openly  how  matters 
stood!"  Watkin  protested. 

"And  what  guarantee  should  I  have 
had  of  your  silence?"  she  argued. 

"Grenville  Birmingham  was  my  friend." 

"But  not  mine,"  Angela  cried  fiercely. 
"And  even  if  he  had  been,  and  there  were 
a  thousand  of  them,  I  would  sacrifice  them 
all  for  my  son." 

"And  I,"  remarked  John  Watkin,  dryly, 
"was  included  in  your  holocaust." 

"What  a  thing  is  a  man's  heart?" 
Angela  exclaimed  bitterly.  "  What  a 
poor,  paltry  thing  when  opposed  to  his 
vanity,  his  self-love!  It  is, to  you  of  more 
importance  that  you  stand  well  with 
those  people  up  yonder,  and  especially,  I 
suppose,  with  that  snow  image  who  has 
also  enchanted  my  son!" 

In  these  last  words  there  was  a  note  of 
intense  bitterness,  and  also  of  something 
like  genuine  distress,  that  touched  Watkin, 
as  that  Vvhich  is  genuine  usually  does.  He 
cast  a  relenting  glance  at  Angela,  who 
instantly  followed  up  her  advantage. 

"The  heart  of  a  mother,"  she  said,  "will 
sacrifice  so  much  for  her  child!  And,  after 
all,  I  have  not  done  you  so  much  wrong, 
my  friend.  Just  that  one  little  introduction 
to  Miss  Penniston!" 

"And  the  introduction  of  your  son  to 
the  Manor,"  added  Watkin,  who  had  been 
surprised,-  and  had  heard  with  something 
of  a  shock  that  the  new  claimant  to  the 
Manor  was  also  an  aspirant  for  the  favor 
of  Phylhs. 

"But  I  shall  make  it  right  for  you," 
said  Angela,  earnestly.  "  I  shall  tell  them 
every th"ng,  and  explain  how  I  was  forced 
to  dec-'ve  you,    Only  do  not  take  away 


your  friendship  from  me.  It  has  been  so 
precious.  And  I  shall  be  more  lonely  than 
ever  if  Miss  Penniston  smiles  upon  my 
son's  suit." 

John  Watkin  still  wavered;  but,  in 
truth,  his  heart  was  as  the  heart  of  a 
child — so  big,  so  guileless  and  so  tender. 

"  You  may  not  be  so  much  to  blame  as 
I  thought  at  first,"  he  conceded.  "Women 
never  look  at  things  in  the  same  way  that 
we  do." 

"  And  you  will  forgive  me? "  said  Angela. 
"  You  will  not  spoil  my  happiness  by  being 
angry,   you  dear,  generous  soul!" 

This  appeal  of  the  astute  Angela,  who 
had  already  gained  so  strong  an  influence 
over  him,  could  not  be  withstood.  Before 
the  second  carriage  came  down  from  the 
Manor,  Watkin  had  not  only  forgiven 
her,  but  was  urging  her  more  strongly 
than   ever   to   marry   him   without   delay. 

"  And  perhaps  I  will,  you  dear,  dear 
man!"  Angela  responded.  "But  not  until 
all  is  settled.  And  in  the  meantime  I 
will  make  them  understand  up  there  that 
you  were  quite  innocent." 

For  the  definite  idea  was  in  her  mind 
all  the  time:  "It  will  be  better  for  my 
son  that  I  should  marry  and  be  out  of  his 
way;  and  I  might  do  worse  than  choose 
this  blundering  John,  who  is  so  honest 
and  so  faithful." 

As  the  train  was  half  an  hour  late,  she 
told  him,  in  her  impetuous,  dramatic 
language,  all  the  story  of  her  life:  how 
she  had  left  her  peaceful  home  in  Brittany, 
and  gone  out  more  than  once  into  the 
world  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  herself,  and 
to  be  enabled  to  educate  her  son  and  bring 
him  up  in  the  position  for  which  he  was 
destined.  Her  struggles,  her  trials,  the 
various  means  of  earning  a  living  which 
she  had  attempted,  would  in  themselves 
have  furnished  an  interesting  volume. 
She  told  of  the  wrong  and  the  treachery 
and  the  deceit  which  she  had  encountered 
in  so  many  quarters,  and  of  her  ultimate 
success  and  the  small  legacy  which  had 
been  left  to  her  by  an  old  woman  to  whom 
she  had  acted  as  companion.    She   told 
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him  of  the  Birminghams,  the  father  to 
whom  her  father  had  been  so  entirely 
devoted,  and  to  whom  her  boy  bore  so 
remarkable  a  resemblance;  and  of  the 
son  whom  she  had  married.  She  gave 
many  singular  details  of  the  first  struggles 
and  concealments,  and  of  the  morbid 
desire  oi  those  two  men — her  husband 
and  her  father-in-law — to  keep  secret  their 
identity,  and  to  allow  their  claim  upon  the 
Manor  to  lapse  rather  than  reopen  the 
affair.  She  also  told  of  her  own  mother, 
an  Irish  girl,  who  had  come  over  as 
governess  to  a  neighboring  family  and 
whom  her  father,  late  in  life,  had  married. 
In  fact,  she  supplied  all  the  missing  links 
to  that  story  which  Watkin  had  first  heard 
from  the  lips  of  Phyllis,  and  which  were 
so  closely  connected  with  the  mystery  of 
the  ghost  hall  —  upon  which,  however, 
she  could  throw  no  light.  With  its  sights 
and  sounds,  it  was  destined  to  remain  a 
mystery  to  the  end,  and  to  puzzle  succes- 
sive generations  as  it  had  puzzled  those 
already  departed   and   those  still  in  life. 

Angela  suddenly  diverted  from  the 
subject  which  Watkin  had  found  of  such 
absorbing   interest,    to   exclaim    gleefully: 

"  Oh,  there  is  one  thing  I  must  not 
forget!  To  visit  Tommy  and  his  mother, 
and  to  give  them  rewards,  —  oh,  yes, 
rewards  which  shall  surpass  their  hopes! 
And  the  old  woman,  too,  from  whom  we 
managed  to  extract  the  name  of  Flaherty." 

She  laughed  heartily  at  the  recollection; 
and  Watkin,  on  his  part,  became  so  inter- 
ested in  the  adventurous  Tommy  that  he 
offered  to  take  him  into  his  office. 

"And  you  will  find  him  of  the  greatest 
utility,"  Angela  said.  "He  has  a  very 
genius  for  being  quick,  and,  to  use  a  slang 
phrase,  for  'catching  on'  to  things." 

Just  then  her  face  brightened  and  her 
whole  personality  seemed  to  irradiate 
tenderness;  for  she  had  just  seen  her  son 
alighting  from  the  carriage. 

"J^ut  it  is  strange,  though,"  she  said, 
stajoding  still  and  lookin^g^  at  him,  "that 
he  4id  not  stay  there  kj^a^er.  I  thought 
he    was   going   to  wait  ioj  a   later   train. 


Surely  the  snow  image  has  not  been  cruel 
to  him!" 

She  pursued  her  reflections,  apparently 
indifferent  to  the  proximity  of  Watkin;; 
and  he,  so  singular  is  human  nature,  could 
not  help  exulting  at  the  thought.  For, 
after  all,  who  was  this  newcomer,  or  any 
man,  that  he  should  reach  upward  to  that 
star  which  John  Watkin  preferred  to 
regard  as  at  an  inaccessible  height? 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 


The  Coming  Event  in  Montreal. 


^  %  HE  twenty-first  Eucharistic  Congress, 
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which    is    to    be    held    in    Montreal 


"  from  September  the  6th  to  the  nth, 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  impos- 
ing demonstrations  in  the  ecclesiastical 
annals  of  our  continent.  It  will  be  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Cardinal  Legate  of  the 
Holy  Father,  Mgr.  Vannutelli,  and  will 
be  attended  by  numberless  prelates  and' 
priests  from  almost  every  portion  of  the- 
Catholic  world.  Amongst  the  most  familiar 
names  which  have  been  mentioned  are 
those  of  Cardinals  Gibbons  and  Logue; 
Archbishops  Farley,  O'Connell,  Ireland, 
Glennon;  Howley,  of  Newfoundland; 
Bourne,  of  Westminster;  Bishops  Heylen, 
of  Namur,  Belgium,  president  of  the 
Permanent  Committee  of  International 
Congresses;  Touchet,  of  Orleans,  France; 
Maes,  of  Kentucky,  who  is  president  of 
the  Committee;  Clancy,  of  Sligo,  Ireland; 
and  nearly  all  the  Canadian  archbishops 
and  bishops.  Many  of  these  prelates  will 
preach  and  all  will  pontificate  during  their 
stay  in  Montreal;  for  there  will  be  daily 
Masses  and  Benedictions  in  the  various 
churches. 

The  laity  will  be  well  represented.  Most 
of  the  cities  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  sending  important  delegations. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Lord  CUfford, 
of  Cudleigh,  both  actively  interested  in 
religious  and  educational  matters,  will  be 
amongst  a  numerous  deputation  from 
England;    and  prominent  members  of  the 
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French,  Spanish,  Austrian  and  Italian 
nobiUty  have  announced  their  intention 
to  be  present.  Delegations  of  workingmen 
and  of  labor  unions  are  coming  from  many 
places,  and  representatives  of  almost 
every  Catholic  organization  in  the  world 
will  be  numbered  in  that  vast  assemblage 
of  all  classes  and  conditions,  all  races  and 
tongues. 

The  Holy  Father  has  appointed  to 
attend  upon  the  Cardinal  Legate  Mgr. 
Prince  Ferdinand  de  Croy,  of  Vienna;  and 
Mgr.  Santa  Tampieri,  of  the  Secretariate 
of  State;  also,  as  Grand  Chamberlain  of 
the  Cape  and  Sword,  Mr.  Thomas  Kelly, 
of  New  York  city.  The  latter  gentleman, 
so  active  in  Catholic  affairs,  has  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  public-spirited  and 
zealous  father,  the  late  Eugene  Kelly, 
who,  with  his  no  less  estimable  wife — 
who,  by  the  way,  was  a  niece  of  Archbishop 
Hughes, — made  themselves,  in  their  day 
and  generation,  conspicuous  in  every  good 
work.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Kelly,  the  same 
honor  has  been  conferred  upon  M.  le 
Moyne  de  Martigny,  a  descendant  of  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  pioneer  families 
of  New  France. 

The  public  events  of  this  memorable 
occasion  will  begin  on  the  3d  prox.,  with 
the  reception  at  the  wharf,  by  leading 
citizens,  of  his  Eminence  the  Cardinal 
Legate,  to  whom  an  address  of  welcome 
will  be  presented  by  Mayor  Guerin;  then 
will  follow  the  solemn  opening  of  the  Con- 
gress on  the  6th  at  St.  James'  Cathedral, 
when  Cardinal  Vannutelli  will  pontificate; 
the  Midnight  Mass  at  Notre  Dame,  exclu- 
sively for  men;  the  Pontifical  Mass  at 
St.  Patrick's,  the  historic  mother-church 
of  the  Irish  in  Montreal,  at  which  the 
Legate  will  be  present,  'and  Archbishop 
Glennon,  of  St.  Louis,  will  preach;  the 
civic  reception  at  the  City  Hall  to  the 
visitors;  the  illumination  of  the  city; 
the  Pontifical  Mass  in  the  open  air  on 
Mt.  Royal;  the  Congress  will  close  with 
a  solemn  procession  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment at   the  cathedral. 

The   course    of   the    procession   will-  be 


chiefly  through  the  French  and  Catholic 
portion  of  the  town,  starting  from  Notre 
Dame,  and  having  the  repository  in  Mt. 
Royal  Park,  which  is  upon  the  mountain, 
and  the  deposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment at  the  historic  Hotel  Dieu.  The 
Cardinal  Legate  will  carry  the  Sacred 
Host,  attended  by  the  Chamberlains  of 
the  Cape  and  Sword,  knights  of  different 
orders.  Papal  Zouaves,  the  Mayor  of 
Montreal,  federal  and  provincial  Ministers, 
federal  and  provincial  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  Bar,  City  Council,  University 
professors,  members  of  the  Nocturnal 
Adoration  Society,  Confraternity  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  In  addition  to  these  the 
various  religious  communities  of  men,  the 
Catholic  societies  (Knights  of  Columbus, 
League  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  Society,  Third  Orders  of  St. 
Francis  and  St.  Dominic,  labor  organiza- 
tions. La  Jeunesse  Catholique),  sanctuary 
boys,  clergy,  delegates,  and  finally  the 
bishops.  Members  of  the  Catholic  Club 
of  New  York  will  form  part  of  the  guard 
of  honor. 

Every  day  there  will  be  numberless 
Masses  said  by  the  visiting  prelates  and 
priests,  since  even  in  private  houses 
facilities  will  be  offered  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  There  will  also  be 
Benediction  every  afternoon.  The  sessions 
of  the  Congress,  both  in  French  and 
English,  promise  to  be  of  the  deepest  and 
most  varied  interest;  and  the  addresses 
made  and  papers  read  will  cover  the  whole 
range  of  Eucharistic  subjects,  religious 
and  doctrinal,  theological  and  ethical, 
historical  and  social.  So  numerous  are 
the  names  of  the  speakers  and  writers  in 
the  French  section  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  mention  them  here;  but  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  men  and  women,  priests 
and  laymen,  .comprise  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  specialists  on  a  variety  of 
subjects,  and  personages  who  are  of 
international  reputation.  Of  the  laymen, 
many  will  be  anxious,  for  instance,  to 
hear  the  famous  Dr.  Boissarie,  of  Lourdes, 
and    M,    Yeuillot,    of    the    Univers.     The 
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clergy,  besides  many  distinguished  Cana- 
dians and  members  of  the  various  reHgious 
Orders,  include  the  famous  Dr.  Lepicier, 
of  the  Propaganda;  Mgr.  Taurenti,  also 
of  Rome;  the  Abbe  Boucquerel,  of  Paris; 
and  Father  Boubee,  S.  J.,  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  Apostleship  of  Praver. 

In  the  English  section,  the  majority 
of  the  names  are  familiar  to  the  readers 
of  The  Ave  Maria, — Bishop  McDonald,  of 
Victoria,  B.  C. ;  Mgr.  Lynch,  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.;  the  Very  Rev.  John  Cavanaugh, 
C.  S.  C,  president  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana;  the  Very  Rev. 
Father  Doyle,  C.  S.  P.,  rector  of  the 
Apostolic  Mission  House,'  Washington; 
Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  S.  J.;  the  Rev. 
L.  A.  Lambert,  of  Scottsville,  N.  Y. ;  the 
Rev.  R.  Buckler,  O.  P.,  of  Woodchester, 
England ;    etc. 

The  laymen  Vvill  include  Dr.  James 
Walsh,  of  Fordham  University,  the  emi- 
nent authoritv  on  historical  and  medico- 
religious  subjects;  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter,  of 
Southsea,  England;  and  Dr.  Thomas 
O'Hagan,  of  the  New  World,  Chicago.  The 
women  will  be  represented  by  Mother 
Loyola,  of  York,  England,  that  beloved 
author  whom  so  many  will  be  anxious 
to  hear  and  to  know;  and  Miss  Anna  T. 
Sadlier. 

Some  of  the  sessions  will  be  open  to  all; 
some  are  for  the  clergy,  or  exclusively  for 
men  or  for  women.  They  will  be  held  at 
public  halls  or  in  religious  houses.  The 
various  pastors  of  the  city,  ably  assisted 
by  Jesuits,  Redemptorists,  Oblates  and 
Franciscans,  have  vied  with  one  another 
in  their  active  and  zealous  work  for  the 
Congress.  Father  Gerald  McShane,  S.  S., 
of  St.  Patrick's,  as  general  secretary,  has 
done  wonders.  Amongst  the  enterprises 
of  which  he  has  been  a  foremost  promoter 
is  that  of  presenting  the  venerable  True 
Witness,  in  a  new  dress,  as  the  Montreal 
Tribune,  and  making  it  the  official  English- 
speaking  organ  of  the  Congress.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  the  Sentinel  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  published  bv  the 
Fathers    of    the    Blessed    Sacrament,    will 


also  issue  a  special  number  of  that 
iriagazine. 

The  work  of  preparation  has  been 
altogether  effective  and  thorough,  and  for 
months  past  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  Catholic  Montreal  entire.  All  its  most 
prominent  citizens  have  given  their  time 
and  attention  to  the  task,  the  richest 
vying  with  the  poorest  to  that  great  end. 
The  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  through 
its  organ,  the  Canadian  Messenger,  organ- 
ized a  crusade  of  flowers,  which  has  been 
warmly  entered  into  by  every  part  of 
Canada  and  elsewhere.  The  direction  of 
this  part  of  the  programme  has  been  in 
the  competent  hands  of  Lady  Hingston, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  the  able  and 
devoted  sister  of  the  Mayor,  Miss  Guerin, 
had  headed  the  remarkable  work  done 
by  the  English-speaking  women  of 
Montreal.  Under  Madame  Auguste  Cho- 
quette,  the  French  ladies  have  shown 
equal  devotion  and  accomplished  equally 
fine  results. 

Now,  the  object  of  all  that  has  been 
done  and  of  the  celebration  itself  is  to 
extend  the  Eucharistic  reign  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  establish  more  solidly  than 
ever  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  that 
sublime  devotion  which  shone  luminously 
through  the  darkest  ages  of  the  Church. 
In  the  reconstructed  world  of  to-day,  it 
is  destined  to  play  a  still  more  important 
part  in  that  herculean  task  undertaken 
by  Pius  X.,  of  "restoring  all  things  in 
Christ."  To  that  end,  a  veritable  crusade 
has  been  inaugurated  by  Father  Eymard 
and  his  devoted  band  of  apostles;  and  in 
promoting  the  dominion  of  the  Christ  of 
the  Tabernacle  they  are  erecting  the 
strongest  possible  bulwark  against  the 
waves  of  unbelief  and  social  unrest  and 
discontent  which  threaten  to  engulf  the 
world  at  large. 

In  a  passage  of  remarkable  beauty, 
the  eminent  German  scholar,  Dr.  Franz 
Lorinser,  thus  refers  to  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Altar:  "For  the  Eucharist  is  not  only 
the  greatest  miracle  of  God's  love,  but  it 
is  the  uttermost  limit  to  which  that  love, 
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with  all  its  omnipotent  power,  could 
extend.  It  is  the  living  centre|_^of_^^all 
worship  upon  earth,  the  very  crown  and 
flower  of  the  work  of  redemption,  the 
aim  and  end  of  innumerable  types  and 
prophecies;  and  stands,  therefore,  in 
nearest  and  farthest  relation  with  each 
and  every  constituent  portion  of  Catholic 
belief." 

It  has  been  beautifully  shown,  in  various 
articles  and  public  utterances  relative  to 
the  Congress,  that  this  Eucharistic  v.-orship 
has  been  notably  present  through  the 
whole  course  of  Canadian  history;  and 
nowhere  more  so  than  in  Marianopolis, 
the  chosen  city  of  Mary,  the  splendid 
metropolis  which  has  grown  up  in  the 
shadow  of  Mt.  Ro)al.  Its  very  birth  was 
commemorated  by  the  Exposition  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  at  the  moment  when 
the  primal  settlers  put  foot  upon  her 
shore;  and  there  was  erected  a  temporary 
altar,  at  which  Father  Vimont,  the  Jesuit 
missionary,  said  Mass,  and  which  was 
beautifully  decorated  by  Madame  Peltrie, 
Jeanne  Mance,  and  their  servant,  Charlotte 
Barre.  From  that  tim.e  forth  there  was 
a  continual  manifestation  of  that  devotion 
on  the  part  of  all,  from  the  Governor 
Maisonneuve  down  to  the  meanest  of  his 
soldiery;  on  the  part  of  priest  and  colonist, 
of  the  cloistered  nun  of  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
and  the  uncloistered  but  no  less  devoted 
daughters  of  Marguerite  Bourgeoys;  its 
most  perfect  example  being  found  in 
the  person  of  Jeanne  le  Ber,  who,  after 
the  manner  of  the  anchorites  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  made  herself  a  voluntary  oblation 
to  the  Lord,  and  inclosed  herself  in  a  cell 
overlooking  the  sanctuar}^  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Pi  tie. 

In  an  iminterrupted  procession  of  holy 
personages  that  sacred  tradition  has  been 
preserved,  and  has  made  of  Villemarie 
perhaps  the  most  Catholic  city  on  the 
continent.  Its  very  stones  perpetuate 
memories  of  sanctity,  heroism,  and  self- 
sacrifice.  Its  atmosphei-e  is  charged  with 
Catholicity,  and,  as  it  may  be  hoped, 
will  always  remain  so,  despite  the  frantic 


efforts  of  the  enemy,  already  openly  or 
insidiously  disjilayed,  to  prevail  against 
the  Church  of  Christ.  In  that  city,  sanc- 
tified at  its  birth  by  the  exemplary  lives 
of  its  primal  citizens  and  evangelizers,  by 
its  martyrs  and  its  sainted  ones,  will', 
presently  be  gathered  that  splendid  array 
of  leading  Catholics  from  every  part  of" 
Christendom.  Such  gatherings,  apart  from 
their  spiritual  object,  have  an  eminent 
usefulness.  They  tend  to  dispel  that 
localism  or  provincialism  or  nationalism 
that,  in  some  form  or  another,  does  so 
destructive  a  work  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Lord;  and  to  increase  that  union  which 
in  its  every  manifestation  constitutes  the 
greatest  strength  of  the  Catholic  body. 
Moreover,  they  bring  before  the  world  the 
splendid  spectacle  of  a  large  and  distin- 
guished portion  of  humanity  loyal  to  its 
Faith,  prepared  to  accept  it  in  its  entirety, 
and  to  bow  before  that  great  mystery, 
"the  centre  of  the  Divine  on  earth." 


A  Timely  Topic. 


AS  the  season  for  the  resumption  of 
university  and  college  activities 
approaches,  Catholic  parents  are  again 
confronted  with  the  question:  'To  what 
particular  educational  institution  shall  I 
send  my  children?'  So  far  as  the  younger 
children  are  concerned,  the -question  need 
present  no  especial  difficulty.  Wherever 
parochial  schools  are  in  existence — and, 
thank  Heaven!  they  exist  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cities  and  towns  throughout 
the  country, — the  answer  is  obvious. 
Wherever  they  do  not  exist,  and  the 
parents  are  not  sufficiently  dowered  with 
this  world's  goods  to  allow  the  children's 
being  sent  to  a  Catholic  boarding-school, 
academy  or  convent,  the  ordinary  public 
school  must,  of  course,  be  availed  of;  but 
when  this  is  the  case  additional  attention 
is  requisite  at  home  to  the  religious  instruc- 
tion and  training  of  the  boys  and  girls. 
In  the  absence  of  a  Catholic  atmosphere 
in  the  schoolroom,  the  atmosphere  of  \hj^ 
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home  must  be  intensely  Catholic  enough 
to  compensate  for  that  lack. 

In  the  case  of  boys  and  girls  in  thieir 
later  teens,  and  more  especially  in  that 
of  boys,  the  selection  of  the  College  or 
university  to  which  they  shall  be  sent 
becomes  a  matter  of  more  serious  difficulty. 
Let  us  eliminate  at  once  one  element  of 
the  question  by  stating  that  we  are  not 
discussing  the  case  of  the  Catholic  young 
man  or  boy  who,  because  of  his  parents' 
want  of  means,  betakes  himself  for  a 
secondary  education  to  the  State  univer- 
sity. The  consideration  of  quasi-necessity 
involved  in  such  a  case  restricts  the  perfect 
freedom  of  action  allowable  to  the  parents 
whom  we  have  especially  in  mind.  Here 
again,  however,  exceptional  safeguards 
to  religious  truth  and  morality  are  abso- 
lutely essential.  Necessity  indeed  may 
often  force  a  youth  to  take  a  dangerous 
pathway  instead  of  a  safe  road;  but  his 
taking  it  renders  it  incumbent  upon  him 
to  be  more  unceasingly  circumspect  and 
vigilant  than  would  be  obligatory  on  the 
safer  highway. 

And,  now,  what  of  the  young  men  whose 
parents  are  sufficiently  well-to-do  to 
choose  as  they  will  among  the  different 
Catholic  and  non-Catholic  colleges  and 
universities?  To  begin  with,  it  can  not 
be  denied  that  the  interesting  revelations, 
not  to  say  the  startling  disclosures,  made 
of  recent  months  concerning  the  unchris- 
tian character  of  much  of  the  teaching 
in  non'Catholic  (secuL-  r  and  State)  univer- 
sities add  considerable  weight  to  the 
oldtjme  objections  against  the  attendance, 
at  such  universities,  of  our  Catholic 
young  men. 

|;\The  sensational  articles  of  Mr.  Harold 
Bolce  and  the  drastic  comments  of  Bishop « 
McFaul  on  the  conditions  disclosed  in 
those  articles  have  not  at  all  been  offset 
by  the  supercilious  poohpoohing  of  the 
whole  matter  by  several  of  the  presidents 
of  the  institutions  concerned.  With  no 
desire  whatever  to  exaggerate  the  diffi^ 
culty  which  impressiona,ble  young  men 
will  experience  in  preservii^g  their  Catholic 


Faith  intact,  vigorous,  and  practical  in  an 
environment  saturated  with  religious  nega- 
tion, indifferentism,  rationalism,  "  New 
Thought,"  and  the  like  noxious  elements, 
it  must  be  said  that  the  Catholic  father 
who  exposes  his  son  to  such  an  environ- 
ment is  risking  a  very  certain  grave  danger 
for  a  very  uncertain,  'and  an  elsewhere 
attainable,  good. 

As  the  reasons  for  avoiding  the 
non-Catholic  educational  institutions  are 
stronger  this  yeaj:  than  heretofore,  so  the 
excuses  for  ignoring  their  Catholic  com- 
petitors are  steadily  growing  weaker. 
Catholic  colleges  and  universities  through- 
out the  country  are  becoming  from  year 
to  year  better  and  better  equipped  for 
furnishing  both  a  liberal  and  a  technical 
education  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that 
supplied  by  the  average  secular  insti- 
tution. And  dominating  all  such  consid- 
erations is  the  eternal  query,  "  What  doth 
it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world 
and  suffer  the  loss  of  his  own  soul?" 


A  Fallacious  Argument. 


NOT  a  few  of  the  admirers  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  are  persuaded  that  he  will 
be  immortalized  in  history  as  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  statesmen.  It  is  safe  to 
say,  however,  that  the  time  required  to 
establish  his  fame  will  have  shown  that 
his  communication  to  the  World's  Mis- 
sionary Conference  is  not  to  be  classed 
among  wise  counsels.  The  aim  of  the 
Conference  is  Christian  unity,  to  which  end 
the  Sage  of  Oyster  Bay  thus  encouraged 
the  members: 

Nothing  like  your  proposed  Conference  has 
ever  hitherto  taken  place.  From  many  nations 
and  from  many  churches  your  delegates  gather 
on  this  great  occasion,  to  initiate  a  movement 
which  1  not  only  hope  but  believe  will  be 
fraught  with  far-reaching  good.  For  the  first 
time  in  four  centuries,  Christians  of  every  name 
come  together,  without  renouncing  their  several 
convictions  or  sacrificing  their  several  principles, 
to  confer  as  to  what  common  action  may  be 
taken  in  order  to  make  their  common  Chris- 
tianity   not   only    known   to,    but   a   vital   force 
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among,  the  two-thirds  of  the  human  race  to 
whom,  as  yet,  it  is  hardly  even  a  name.  ...  I 
beUeve  that  unity  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  brother- 
hood for  such  broad  Christian  work  will  tend, 
not  to  do  away  with  differences  of  doctrine, 
but  to  prevent  us  from  laying  too  much  stress 
on  these  differences  of  doctrine.  It  is  written 
in  the  Scriptures  that  "he  that  doeth  My  will 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine";  but  the  reverse 
of  this  proposition  can  not  be  found  in  Holy 
Writ.  Emphasis  is  to  be  put  upon  "doing  the 
will."  If  only  we  can  make  up  our  minds  to 
work  together  with  earnest  sincerity  for  the 
common  good,  we  shall  find  that  doctrinal 
differences  in  no  way  interfere  with  our  doing 
this  work. 

It  is  upon  some  platform  of  this  kind, 
no  doubt,  that  the  Conference  will  work — 
and  fail.  We  grant  that  the  effort  is 
sincere,  but  its  radical  weakness  makes 
it  hopeless.  The  editor  of  the  Lamp  throws 
a  strong  light  upon  the  huge  fallacy  in 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  Scriptural  argument,  show- 
ing how  this  plan  of  unity  sacrifices  Chris- 
tian truth,  and  how  Protestants,  from 
High  Church  Anglicans  to  Universalists 
and  Unitarians,  have  neglected  the  very 
point  on  which  the  emphasis  is  laid.  What 
evidence  is  there  that  Protestants  "  know 
the  doctrine" — the  result  of  doing  the 
will  of  God?  If  endless  speculation, 
division,  contradiction  and  scepticism  in 
religion  be  the  marks  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  verily  the  sects  "  know  the  doc- 
trine." Past  experience  has  shown  that 
unity  based  on  many  creeds  is  impossible; 
and  the  experience  of  the  future  will 
demonstrate  that  unity  of  action  based 
upon  no  creed  is  likewise  impossible. 
Effort  at  Christian  unity  can  succeed  only 
(as  Protestants  will  perhaps  ultimately 
understand)  when  founded  upon  belief  in 
God's  truth  as  taught  by  God's  Church. 
But  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  members  of  the 
World's  Missionary  Conference,  and  Prot- 
estants generally,  have  not  yet  read 
the  lesson  so  clearly  written  in  the 
four  centuries  of  Protestantism,  that 
"  doctrinal  differences  "  inevitably  augment 
disagreement.  When  will  our  separated 
brethren  learn  to  read  history  and  .  the 
Scriptures   with  open  mind? 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

One  feature  of  the  street  car  strike  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  is  full  of  significance, — 
the  sympathy  of  the  police  with  the 
strikers.  As  many  as  thirty-two  regular 
policemen  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  mayor,  who  was  compelled  to  call 
upon  the  governor  of  the  State  for  the  aid 
of  the  National  Guard  in  quelling  rioters. 
Until  the  arrival  of  the  troops  there  was 
a  reign  of  anarchy.  Disorder  increased 
and  outrages  multiplied.  In  such  circum- 
stances the  lawless  element  of  the  popu- 
lation invariably  comes  to  the  front; 
employers,  enraged  by  their  losses,  become 
more  unrelenting;  while  strikers,  deprived 
of  the  means  of  livelihood,  their  cause 
injured,  are  goaded  to  desperation.  No 
thought  is  taken  of  the  merits  of  the  dis- 
pute that  has  arisen,  the  sole  consideration 
of  employers  and  employees  being  which 
side  shall  "win  out."  The  paramount 
importance  of  restoring  order  appeals  only 
to  the  authorities  and  such  citizens  as 
have  the  courage  to  give  them  support. 

Industrial  conflicts  are  sure  to  continue 
in  this  country;  and  the  anarchistic  spirit 
is  spreading  here,  as  the  Columbus  incident 
affords  striking  proof.  How  to  obviate 
the  causes  of  strikes  is  the  question 
which  all  farseeing  employers  should  now 
put  to  themselves.  And  sympathy  with 
strikers  on  the  part  of  the  police  in  any 
large  city  is  a  contingency  which  only 
shortsighted  mayors  will  in  future  refuse 
to  entertain. 


All  accounts  of  the  first  Catholic  Congress 
in  England,  held  in  Leeds  at  the  end  of 
•July  and  the  beginning  of  August,  go  to 
show  that  in  every  way  it  was  a  huge 
success.  In  the  first  place,  the  attendance 
was  immense,  and  the  enthusiasm  general 
and  intense  from  start  to  finish.  The  plans 
for  this  great  gathering  were  wisely  and 
carefully  made,  and  nothing  was  left 
undone  in  carrying  them  out.  The  civic 
reception  at  Leeds,  in  itself  a  very  notable 
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event;  the  opening  sermon  in  the  cathedral 
by  Archbishop  Bourne;  the  inaugural 
meeting,  at  which  his  Grace  delivered 
an  address  on  the  lessons  of  the  last  half 
century  to  the  Catholics  of  England,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Salford  and  Father  Bowling, 
CM.,  made  stirring  speeches;  the^Sunday 
services,  including  a  Pontifical  High  Mass 
and  a  sermon  by  the  Bishop  of  Northamp- 
ton, High  Mass  and  a  sermon  by  the 
Bishop  of  Galloway  in  St.  Patrick's,  the 
largest  church  in  Leeds ;  the  mass  meetings ; 
the  reception  and  conversazione  on  the 
closing  day;  the  exhibition  of  art  and 
antiquities;  the  sectional  meetings,  at 
which  enthusiastic  addresses  were  made, 
able  papers  read  and  discussed,  interest- 
ing reports  submitted  and  examined, — all 
was  gratifying,  admirable,  memorable.  No 
one  who  reads  the  reports  of  the  Congress 
can  doubt  that  England  is  on  the.  verge 
of  another  great  Catholic  revival. 


The  self-assertion  recently  shown  by 
some  loyal  Catholics  in  Spain  seems  likely 
to  become  contagious,  and  stone-throwing 
by  anti-clericals  in  Italy  and  elsewhere 
to  go  out  of  fashion.  These  worthies  are 
not  accustomed  to  such  resistance  as  they 
met  with  in  their  interference  with  the 
Corpus  Domini  procession  at  Santa  Maria 
Liberatrice.  At  their  subsequent  indig- 
nation meetings  they  took  resolutions  to 
meet  every  public  Catholic  demonstra- 
tion of  faith  with  an  imposing  counter- 
demonstration.  Whereupon  the  Catholic 
Roman  associations  have  resolved  upon 
these  measures  for  protection:  (i)  The 
publication  of  a  manifesto  to  the  citizens; 
(2)  The  formation  of  vigilance  committees 
for  the  defence  of  liberty  of  worship  against 
anti-clerical  attacks;  (3)  The  participation 
of  all  the  Catholic  associations  of  Rome 
in  the  first  solemn  religious  function  that 
will  take  place   in   the  city. 

A  committee  of  the  associations 
presented  these  resolutions  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  declaring  to  him  that  if  the 
authorities  failed  to  do  their  dutv  it  would 


be  done  for  them.  The  Minister,  of  course, 
assured  the  delegation  of  the  support  of 
the  government.  Should  he  fail  to  make 
good  his  promise,  as  former  ministers  have 
done,  the  riotous  anti-clericals  are  likely 
to  get  a  taste  of  militant  Christianity  that 
will  restrain  their  ardor.  This  decision 
is,  of  course,  badly  belated;  but  we  hope 
it  may  have  the  efifect  of  convincing  a 
handful  of  hoodlums  that  they  can  not 
with  impunity  any  longer  browbeat  re- 
spectable citizens. 


The  fact  has  been  well  advertised  by 
the  ministers  themselves  that  church- 
going  among  non-Catholics  is  becoming 
altogether  unpopular.  The  Woman's  Home 
Companion,  curious  to  know  the  com- 
pelling motives  of  those  who  still  "  go  to 
meeting,"  sent  out  a  circular  of  inquiry 
to  persons  distinguished  for  faithful 
attendance.  The  replies  offer  reasons 
ranging  all  the  way  from  a  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  the  merest  vanity.  Ten  very  young 
men,  true  if  not  tried,  believe  that  church 
attendance  is  a  duty;  by  the  majority 
of  their  elders,  however,  churchgoing  is 
regarded  as  supererogatory.  A  lawyer 
remarks  incidentally  that  perhaps  he 
"  should  not  be  expected  to  go  to  church 
at  all."  A  farmer's  better-half  replies: 
"  I  am  the  wife  of  a  farmer  living  in  a 
thinly  settled  section  of  the  country.  I 
go  to  church  services  held  in  a  log  shack, 
to  hear  sincere,  if  not  always  brilliant, 
sermons;  to  sing;  to  wear  my  best  clothes, 
and  to  see  other  people."  She  does  not 
indicate  whether  the  order  of  her  reasons 
is  climax  or  anticlimax.  Another  lady 
presumes  to  give  an  "  honest  answer, " 
not  only  for  herself  but  for  "thousands" 
of  churchgoers.  She  says :  "  I  have  been 
reared  to  think  that  all  well-bred  people 
go  to  some  church.  It  doesn't  take  very 
much  time  out  of  your  Sunday  —  two 
hours  or  so,  —  and  you  leave  an  impres- 
sion that  you  are  distinctly  high-toned 
and  perfectly  proper.  No  cold  cream  on 
hot  flesh  ever  produced  such  soothing  sen- 
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sation  as  this  churchly  application  will 
to  your  soul.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  that  is 
the  square,  honest  reason  why  thousands 
of  people  go  to  church.  But  if  you  are 
hunting  for  a  'true  religious  uplift,'  you'll 
squirm  and  be  afraid  to  publish  this." 
The  editor-man  may  have  squirmed,  but 
at  heart  he  was  courageous. 

A  canvas  of  Catholic  reasons  for  attend- 
ance at  church  would  prove  monotonous 
in  the  extreme.  Every  Catholic  intelligent 
enough  to  answer  a  question  understands 
that  he  has  a  duty,  under  both  the  natural 
and  the  divine  law,  of  worshipping  God, 
which  obligation  has  been  definitely  and 
authoritatively  determined. 


The  late  Florence  Nightingale  must  be 
ranked  among  the  greatest  benefactors 
of  humanity.  Her  labors  in  behalf  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  British  soldiers  in  the 
Crimea  resulted  in  the  organization  of 
hospital  work  in  the  field,  thus  mitigating 
the  horrors  of  war  for  all  time.  It  is  a 
mistake,  of  course,  to  refer  to  her  as  the 
first  to  establish  training  schools  for 
nurses;  for  she  herself  was  a  graduate  of 
such  an  institution  in  Germany.  Her 
experience  in  the  East  had  taught  her  the 
importance  of  trained  nurses;  and  after 
her  return  to  England  she  founded  schools 
for  them  at  St.  Thomas'  and  King's 
College  Hospitals.  Her  writings,  and  above 
all  her  example,  have  inspired  thousands 
of  her  sex  to  "engage  in  a  work  of  charity 
sadly  neglected  after  the  so-called  Refor- 
mation, especially  in  England.  Despite 
feeble  health  and  incessant  labors,  Miss 
Nightingale  lived  to  be  ninety  years  old. 
A  clause  in  her  will  requested  that  her 
funeral  should  be  private  and  simple. 


The  inconsistency  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment in  persecuting  priests  and  Sisters 
at  home  and  honoring  them  abroad  is  a 
puzzle  to  many  people.  The  drastic  laws 
against  religious  Orders  are  still  in  force 
in  France,  and  yet  the  Government  con- 
tinues to   decorate  members   of   them  in 


foreign  countries.  Gold  and  silver  medals 
were.;' lately  bestowed  upon  Trappist, 
Lazarist,  and  Jesuit! missionaries,  andHhe 
superior  T^of  the  Sisters^of^St.  Joseph  in 
Armenia.  |Thist?^inconsistency  is  only 
apparent.  ^  ^The^prestige  of  the  French 
Government  in  countries  outside  the 
family  of  nations  is  dependent  in  large 
measure  upon  Catholic  missionaries.  To 
protect  and  encourage  them  is  a  matter 
of  policy.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  rulers 
of  France  were  well  aware  that  persecuting 
them  at  home  would  result  in  swelling  their 
number  abroad..  In  any  case  there  has 
been  no  falling  off  in  recruits  for  foreign 
missions.  Bands  of  priests  and  Sisters 
continue  to  embark  at  Marseilles  for 
distant  mission  fields.  However  important 
their  services  to  the  French  Government 
may  be,  there  can  be  no  question  of  their 
success  in  extending  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
No  fewer  than  191,601  children  were  bap- 
tized in  articulo  mortis  by  missionaries  of 
one  religious  community  in  a  single  year 
in  China  and  Japan  alone. 


Taking  for  text  a  certain  lack  which 
Fenelon  described  as  "  a  confused  senti- 
ment of  insufficiency,  a  desire  after  what 
we  have  not,  a  wish  to  find  outside  our- 
selves, what  we  can  not  find  within,  a 
melancholy  consciousness  of  a  void  in  our 
hearts,  a  hunger  and  thirst  after  truth, 
a  sincere  disposition  readily  to  believe 
ourselves  deceived,  and  to  think  that  we 
are  in  want  of  assistance  to  save  ourselves 
from  error," — the  editor  of  the  Missionary 
thus  discourses  of  Faith: 

Faith  is  one  thing  as  a  law  and  quite  another 
thing  as  a  virtue.  The  law  of  faith  binds  our 
reason  to  God,  conforming  it  to  revealed  truth 
as  delivered  to  us  by  Holy  Church.  A  priceless 
boon  is  this  legal  union  of  finite  being  to  infinite 
being  in  the  bonds  of  truth.  But  yet  it  is  a  law, 
and  so  it  remains  till  it  goes  over  the  boundary 
line  between  conformity  and  love,  generating 
affectionate  loyalty,  passing  energetically  into 
the  practical  concerns  of  life,  changing  them 
into  divine  things  by  the  charm  of  dirvine 
motives,  and  winning  holy  love  as  an  ally. 
We  have  been  given  God's  ways  of  believing  in 
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order  that  we  may  be  elevated  by  love  into 
God's  ways  of  acting.  Faith  is  not  only  a  divine 
power  of  thought  but  also  a  divine  power  of 
act,  ranging  from  the  Easter  duty  of  a  half- 
hearted Catholic  upward  to  the  holiness  of  a 
saint  in  daily  Communion. 

This  is  a  lesson  which  many  a  so-called 
practical  Catholic  needs  to  take  seriously 
to  heart.  The  "  practical  concerns  of  life  " — 
our  every  action,  the  daily  duties  of  our 
state  in  life,  our  pleasures  and  recreations, 
even  those  acts  which  we  perform  in 
common  with  mere  animals,  such  as  eating 
and  sleeping, — all  are  made  meritorious 
for  eternal  life  if  only  we  are  in  the  state 
of  grace  and  have  purity  of  intention. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  we  possess  the 
gift  of  faith,  our  most  estimable  actions, 
considered  in  themselves — the  deeds  that 
are  apparently  most  virtuous, — are  really 
devoid  of  all  supernatural  value  if  we  who 
perform  them  lack  sanctifying  grace,  or 
are  actuated  by  other  motives  than  God's 
honor  and  glory. 


The  cordial  tributes  paid  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Bishop  Dunne  by  the  press  of 
Texas,  secular  as  well  as  religious,  show 
the  high  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by 
all  classes.  In  his  energetic  work  he  recog- 
nized no  odds,  least  of  all  the  hardships 
and  privations;  and  the  progress  made  by 
the  diocese  of  Dallas  during  the  seventeen 
years  of  his  administration  constitutes  an 
imperishable  monument  to  his  zeal  and 
devotedness.  All  his  strength  was  gener- 
ously lavished  upon  the  arduous  task  to 
which  Providence  had  called  him,  with 
the  result  that  a  great  multitude  has  been 
blessed  through  his  labor.  That  for  many 
years  he  was  more  than  half  an  invalid 
increases  one's  admiration  of  the  man 
and  his  work.  In  many  respects,  as  the 
Morning  Star  remarks.  Bishop  Dunne 
was  more  than  an  ordinary  man, — "a 
great  organizer,  a  splendid  originator,  a 
prelate  of  deep  learning,  of  genial  and 
courteous  manners,  and  above  all  of  true 
Godly  piety  and  Heaven-inspired  zeal. 
His  humility   was   excessive,   his   charity 


boundless.  None  who  have  known  him 
and  loved  him  can  ever  forget  him." 
And  those  who  knew  him  intimately 
will  testify  that  his  private  character  was 
as  amiable  and  blameless  as  his  public 
life  was  efficient  and  exemplary. 


"  What  is  it  that  represses  the  killing 
instinct,  the  homicidal  fury,  in  men  living 
in  Great  Britain?"  asks  the  Cleveland 
Leader,  apropos  of  a  recent  murder  in 
London,  where  such  a  crime,  on  account 
of  its  comparative  infrequency,  always 
causes  a  great  sensation.  "  Climate  can 
not  accotint  for  it.  Blood  does  not  tell, 
in  view  of  the  great  number  of  nationali- 
ties strongly  represented  in  great  centres. 
It  must  be  fear  of  the  sure  and  swift 
vengeance  of  the  law.  The  certainty  of 
justice  holds  in  check  the  arm  raised  to 
strike   down   an   enemy   or   kill  for  gain." 

Precisely.  The  reason  why  London, 
for  instance,  has  fewer  murders  than  many 
an  American  city  one-tenth  its  size  is 
because  of  our  laxity  in  the  enforcement 
of  laws.  Our  supinenes  on  this  point 
is  an  indirect  encouragement  of  the 
homicidal  tendency  for  which  of  late  years 
the  United  States  has  become  notorious 
among  civilized  nations. 


While  the  Catholic  educationists  rightly 
hold  that  all  genuine  morality  must  be 
based  upon  religion,  and  that  ethical 
culture  without  such  basis  is  apt  to  be 
more  showy  than  solid,  one  may  pay  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  insistence  of  the 
Japanese  on  the  moral  training  of  their 
young  people.  The  Japanese  Minister  of 
Education,  quoted  in  the  Japan  Magazine 
of  Tokyo,  declares  that  "ethical  training 
is  the  kernel  of  education  in  children,  and 
moral  education  is  a  sublime  duty  of 
education.  Teachers,  therefore,  should 
not  only  impart '  a  moral  knowledge  to 
children  by  means  of  text-books,  but 
should  also  constantly  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  the  culture  of  moral  qualities, 
affording    practical  "guidance    in    accord- 
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ance  with  circumstances,  and  furnishing 
examples  where  desirable.  In  this  way 
children  should  be  trained  in  morality,  and 
the  object  of  education  be  accomplished." 
Coming  from  the  Orient,  whose  civili- 
zation is  currently  supposed  to  be 
considerably  lower  than  the  standard  of 
the  Western  world,  that  statement  is 
suggestive,  also  gratifying. 


The  providential  mission  of  the  Irish 
race  is  nowhere  perhaps  more  strikingly 
shown  than  in  Australia.  Half  a  century 
ago  it  would  have  seemed  ridiculous  to 
refer  to  the  Church  in  that  country, 
Catholics  were  then  so  few,  so  poor,  and 
so  much  despised.  In  1839  Father  Geo- 
ghegan,  afterward  Bishop  of  Adelaide, 
said  Mass  in  an  unroofed  store.  He  was 
the  only  priest  in  the  district,  and  there 
was  no  church,  no  school,  no  teacher. 
The  number  of  Catholics  was  about 
2073.  To-day  there  are,  in  the  territory 
then  under  Father  Geoghegan,  4  dioceses, 
282  priests,  1337  nuns,  77  teaching 
Brothers,  286  schools,  17  charitable  insti- 
tutions; and  the  Catholic  population  is 
estimated  at  264,189.  Archbishop  Carr 
in  a  recent  sermon  declared  that  this 
record  had  been  made  by  the  poorest 
section  of  the  community,  by  those  who 
had  to  leave  Ireland  because  of  bad 
laws    and    famine.    A   glorious   record   it 

is,  too. 

♦  * 

One  of  the  striking  characteristics 
of  American  Socialists  is  their  disin- 
genuous repudiation  of  the  basic  principles 
of  their  system  of  social  economy,  as  those 
principles  are  expounded  by  the  system's 
most  accredited  writers.  Within  the  past 
few  months,  for  instance,  we  have  seen 
Marx  and  Marxism  disavowed  by  sundry 
self-styled  Socialists  whose  letters  have 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Sun  and  other 
metropolitan  journals.  Yet  John  Spargo, 
the  author  of  the  first  biography  of  Marx 
that  has  yet  appeared  in  any*  language, 
declares :     " '  Socialism '     and     '  Marxism ' 


have  become  interchangeable  as  prac- 
tically synonymous  terms.  In  the  great 
European  countries  where  Socialism  is  a 
power  politically,  the  movement  is  almost 
wholly  dominated  and  inspired  by  the 
thought  and  deed  of  Marx.  In  the  United 
States,  where  there  is  a  growing  Socialist 
movement  which  is  generally  recognized 
as  being  much  bigger  and  stronger  than 
its  political  manifestation.  Socialism  and 
Marxism  are  synonymous." 

It  will  not  do  for  American  advocates 
of  Socialism  ostensibly  to  espouse,  for 
the  sake  of  ensuring  recruits  to  their  ranks, 
only  such  social  reforms  as  are  quite  con- 
sistent with  Christian  ethics  and  polity. 
Converts  to  their  economic  creed  should 
understand  at  the  outset  just  to  what 
utterly  unchristian  principles  and  utterly 
subversive  doctrines  they  are  committing 
themselves. 


Curious  advertisements  sometimes  find 
their  way  into  Catholic  papers,  but  we 
have  never  seen  one  to  equal  the  following 
"want  ad,"  which  the  Providence  Visitor 
quotes  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Church- 
man (Protestant  Episcopal) : 

WANTED— In  each  of  three  Eastern  city 
parishes,  an  assistant.  Must  be  moderate  church- 
man, a  gentleman,  young  and  unmarried;  at 
least  a  fairly  good  preacher,  instinctively  loyal, 
approximately  truthful,  relatively  honest  and 
sufficiently  industrious.  Might  seem  safe  to 
assume  above;  but  all  three  have  had  unfor- 
tunate experience  with  all  the  opposites.  Salary 
ample;  not  the  main  consideration.  Address 
"Rector,"    Churchman  Office. 

The  gentle  reader  will  make  his  own 
reflections. 


In  a  paper  on  Socialism,  read  at  the 
Catholic  Congress  in  England,  Mr.  Hilaire 
Belloc  declared  that  heresy  is  responsible 
for  all  present  economic  evils.  If  every 
man  were  a  good  Catholic,  he  said,  there 
would  be  no  social  disorders.  We  should 
characterize  this  as  hitting  the  nail  on  the 
head,  which,*  by  the  way,  Mr.  Belloc  has 
a  habit  of  doing. 


Little  Deeds. 


BY     X.    Y.    Z. 


MOT  mighty  deeds  make  up  the  sum 

Of  happiness  below, 
But  little  acts  of  kindliness, 
Which  any  child  may  show. 

A  merry  sound  to  cheer  the  babe. 

And  tell  a  friend  is  near; 
A  word  of  ready  sympathy 

To  dry  the  childish  tear. 
A  glass  of  water  kindly  brought; 

An  offered  easy-chair; 
The  turning  of  the  window-blind, 

That  all  may  feel  the  air. 
An  early  flower,   unasked,   bestowed; 

A  light  and  cautious  tread; 
A  voice  to  gentlest   whisper  hushed, 

To  spare  the  aching  head. 

Oh,  deeds  like  these,  though  little  things. 

Yet  purest  love  disclose, 
As  fragrant   perfume  on  the  air 

Reveals  the  hidden  rose! 
Our  Heavenly  Father  loves  to  see 

These  precious  fruits  of  love; 
And  if  we  only  serve  Him  here. 

We'll  dwell  with  Him  above. 


Sandy  Joe. 

BY    MARY    T.    WAGCIAMAN. 

XII. — A  Night's  Adventure. 

§LD  Parley  Voo  was  in  a  great  rage. 
Eight  o'clock  had  struck  from  the 
gay  little  red  and  white  clock  above 
his  counter,  and  Joe  was  still  absent. 
[  "  It  is  as  I  said :  he  is  gone  like  the 
rest,  and  with  the  five  dollars  of  Madame 
Morel!"  And  the  old  Frenchman  swore 
as  only  old  Frenchmen  can. 

'  It    is   not    so    late,"    said    La    Vielle, 
sharply.     "  The  boy    will   come   unless  he 


is  robbed  or  murdered,  —  he  will  come. 
I  have  read  his  eyes:  they  laugh,  they 
shine,  there  is  truth  in  them;  he  will 
come,  I  say!" 

"And  I  say  he  will  not!"  declared  old 
Parley  Voo.  "Have  I  not  had  nine,  ten 
of  them,  — rogues,  rascals  that  they  were? 
Have  they  not  all — eight,  nine,  ten — run 
away  like  this?  And  with  the  five  dollars 
of  Madame  Morel!  Mon  Dieuf  mon  Dieuf 
Why  did  I  trust,  why  did  I  believe  that 
boy?  And  this  order  for  the  little  supper 
at  the  Romaine  sharp !  The  Monsieur  said 
at  eleven,  or  he  would  not  pay  a  sou." 

"  Bien!  he  will  then,"  said  La  Vielle, 
with  a  nod.  "  Twenty  francs  it  shall  be, 
and  no  less,  if  I  take  it  myself." 

"You!"  cried  the  old  man.  "You,  blind, 
lame,  one  hundred  years  old  that  you  are!" 

"One  hundred  years  old!"  responded 
La  Vielle,  bristling  like  an  angry  cat. 
"One  hundred!  It  is  a  lie, — it  is  a  lie. 
Quatre  vingi,  and  no  more,  no  more;  and 
worth  ten  of  you,  Pierre  Paravue,  at  that. 
What  did  I  say?   Here  is  the  boy  now." 

And  the  two  old  people  forgot  their 
quarrel  and  burst  into  a  torrent  of  ques- 
tions and  reproaches  as  Joe  appeared  in 
the  little  shop.  The  cut  on  his  head,  the 
loss  of  his  basket  brought  out  a  volley  of 
French  expletives;  but  the  shower  of 
silver  coin  he  poured  out  on  the  counter 
exonerated  him  from  further  blame,  and 
La  Vielle  was  especially  triumphant  that 
it  was  as  she  had  said. 

"  Bien,  hien,  did  I  not  know  that  he 
would  come?  He  has  the  good  eye,  blue 
and  true  as  the  sky, — blue  and  true.  I 
will  make  him  tisane,  and  he  must  lie 
down  and  rest  before  he  goes  out  again 
into  the  dark  and  cold." 

"Gee  whiz!  another  order  to-night!" 
said  Joe,  ruefully. 

"Yes,  yes;  but  you  shall  go  in  the  car," 
said  Parley  Voo,  eager  now  to  retain  this 
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model  boy.  "  I  will  give  you  one,  two 
tickets  to  go  in  the  car;  for  it  is,  as  La 
Vielle  says,  dark  and  cold.  The  order  is 
sharp  for  eleven;  until  then  you  can  rest, 
my  good  Joe,^ — until  then  you  can  rest." 

La  Vielle,  always  as  good  as  her  word, 
brought  him  a  glass  of  tisane,  sweet  and 
spicy  and  warm;  and  then,  stiff,  sore  and 
tired  as  he  was  after  his  late  adventure, 
Joe  was  glad  enough  to  tumble  into  his 
soft  blanketed  couch  under  the  counter, 
where  he  was  soon  fast  asleep. 
[r"And  perhaps  it  was  the  tisane,  but 
strange  dreams  came  to  the  tired  young 
sleeper.  He  was  back  again  in  Squatter 
Town,  but  the  rough  bank  over  which 
he  and  Jackie  had  scrambled  so  lightly 
rose  steep  and  high  as  the  walls  of  those 
great  warehouses  under  whose  grim 
shadow  Bill  Butler  had  almost  '  knocked 
him  out'  this  evening, — as  steep  and  high 
as  those  great  cliffs  in  the  stereopticon 
views  of  Ireland  that  Tim  Monaghan  had 
taken  him  to  see  one  night  about  a  year 
ago,  —  far  too  steep  and  high  for  climb 
or  reach  of  boyish  feet.  And  in  the  very 
tiptop  stood  Jackie,  looking  down  from 
the  dizzy  height  with  laughing  face  and 
outstretched  arms;  and  she  had  on  the 
white  frilled  dress  he  had  seen  in  Gran's 
trunk,  and  the  gold  pins  in  it,  and  the 
soft  little  coat. 

"Come  up!"  she  called  to  him.  "Come 
up,  Joe!     Dear  Joe,  come  up!" 

"I  can't,"  he  answered,  looking  at  the 
sheer  cliff  on  which  the  little  white  figure 
seemed  poised  so  perilously.  "  Go  back, — 
go  back,  Jackie.    You'll  fall." 

But  she  only  laughed  down  at  him;  and 
then  he  saw  that  two  white  hands  were  on 
her  shoulders,  and  behind  her  stood  the 
angel  of  whom  the  "preacher"  had  told 
him,  keeping  her  from  all  harm. 

He  roused  to  find  La  Vielle  shaking 
him   from   his   pleasant  slumbers. 

"Biew,  wake  now:  it  is  time;  the  order 
for  la  Romaine  is  ready.  Monsieur  Maurice 
Wynn  is  the  name,  and  it  will  be  twenty 
francs.  Here  are  the  car  tickets.  Take 
them  and  go,  and  wait  for  the  money," 


added  the  old  woman,  sharply.  "  We  know 
not  this  Monsieur  Maurice  Wynn.  You 
have  had  your  sleep  now  and  you  can 
wait.     Come,  start  quick!" 

And  before  he  could  collect  his  half- 
wakened  wits,  Joe  found  himself  off  with 
the  late  order,  packed  this  time  in  a  neat 
pasteboard  box,  —  hurrying  again  into 
the  wintry  darkness. 

But  he  hailed  a  car  at  the  corner,  and 
in  its  cheery  light  and  warmth  was  soon 
his  "  sandy "  self  again,  ready  to  face  all 
ups  and  downs,  no  matter  how  hard  or 
rough.  It  was  not  often  that  Joe  indulged 
in  a  ride;  nickels  were  far  too  scarce  in 
his  rugged  life;  so  he  proceeded  to  enjoy 
the  unusual  luxury  accordingly.  And  the 
car  was  full  to-night  of  people  Joe  did 
not  often  see:  pretty  ladies  in  gay  gowns 
and  wraps  returning  from  concerts  and 
theatres,  good-looking  men  in  fur-lined 
coats  and  shining  hats. 

Joe  edged  as  far  as  he  could  into  the 
corner,  lest  his  box  should  touch  the  dainty 
white-cloaked  girl  at  his  side,  who  was 
chatting  vivaciously  with  her  escort. 

"  No,  I'm  not  going  to  Pinehurst  yet. 
Corinne  writes  that  her  cousin  is  there, 
and  quite  ill.  You  know  her  perhaps:  the 
beautiful  Mrs.  Phil  Harper  that  everybody 
was  raving  about  last  winter  when  they 
coaxed  her  to  come  out  of  her  mourning. 
But  it  was  too  hard  on  her  and  she  quite 
broke  down.  Corinne  says  she  can  not 
get  over  the  loss  of  her  baby  girl.  It  was 
an  awful  thing.  The  house  took  fire  while 
they  were  away,  and  the  poor  little  baby 
was  burned  to  death." 

"Dreadful  indeed!"  said  the  gentle- 
man, sympathetically.  "And  in  these  days 
of   fire  escapes    and  model   fire  engines!" 

"  Oh,  but  it  was  in  the  country, — far 
out  in  the  country,"  went  on  the  pretty 
speaker;  "and  the  father  and  mother  were 
away  from  home.  So  I  suppose  there  was 
neither  head  nor  help.  Corinne  says  Phil 
can  not  speak  of  it  to  this  day;  but, 
though  it  sounds  dreadful,  it  was  a  lucky 
thing  for  the  Lamonts.  The  baby  was 
their  rich  old  aunt's  godchild  and  name- 
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sake,  and  she  had  left  it  everything  she 
had.  If  it  had  lived,  Louis  Lamont  would 
not  have  had  a  cent.  He  and  the  old 
lady  had  quarrelled;  and  as  papa,  who 
knew  her  well,  said,  old  Madame  Jacqueline 
Valette  was  not  the  kind  to  forgive  or 
forget." 

"Madame  Jacqueline!"  repeated  the 
gentleman,  smiling.  "  A  quaint  name.  I 
think  I  shall  have  to  borrow  it  for  my 
next  story." 

"Oh,  don't!"  said  the  young  lady, 
breathlessly.  "  I  forgot  I  was  talking  to  a 
writer.  Don't  tell  the  story,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  in  print,  please!" 

"Certainly  not,"  the  gentleman  replied 
quickly.  "It  was  only  the  name  that 
took  my  fancy  —  Jacqueline !  Wouldn't 
you  like  to  be  called  Jacqueline  if  you 
could  be  christened  afresh?" 

"No,"  laughed  the  girl  gaily.  "It 
wouldn't  suit  me  at  all,  and  I  would  not 
get  it  either.  I  should  be  Jackie  or  Jack 
to  everyone,   as  you  well  know." 

And  then  the  car  stopped  at  the 
Romaine  corner;  and  Joe,  who  had  been 
listening  with  charmed  interest  to  the 
young  lady's  pretty  prattle,  had  to  get 
out.  It  was  something  altogether  new  to 
him,  this  glimpse  of  the  gay  world,  where 
people  wore  fine  clothes  and  fur-lined 
coats  every  day.  But  evidently  they  had 
their  troubles  too.  To  have  a  baby  burned 
to  death,  that  was  tough  indeed.  Joe 
had  always  been  afraid  in  the  old  days 
that  something  like  that  might  happen 
to  Jackie  when  he  was  out  and  Gran 
was  stumbling  about  the  rickety  stove. 
Jackie !  What  was  the  name  the  gentleman 
had  said  that  he  liked?  Jack — Jack — 
Jacqueline!  That  did  sound  pretty,  sure; 
prettier  than  Monica  Mary.  Joe  wished 
he  had  heard  that  name  before  the  chris- 
tening. Somehow  it  seemed  to  fit  Jackie 
better, — to  go  with  her  .soft  brown  eyes 
and  waving  hair. 

Jacqueline!  The  pretty  name  lingered 
in  Joe's  thoughts  as  he  turned  into  the 
glittering  entrance  of  the  Romaine,  to 
"which  he  had  been  directed;   the  "trades- 


men" entrance  door  being  closed  for  the 
night.  He  had  taken  orders  to^this  great 
house  before,  but  never  so  late  as  this. 
Two  boys  about  his  own  age,  in  dapper 
blue  uniforms  bright  with  brass  buttons, 
sat  on  the  velvet-cushioned  bench  in  the 
marble  hall  waiting  for  the  stroke  of 
twelve,  when  their  time  would  be  up. 

It  had  been  a  long  day;  and,  although 
their  pockets  were  full  of  "tips"  from  the 
tenants  and  visitors  at  the  Romaine,  bell 
boys,  in  that  swell  establishment,  had  to 
bottle  up  all  exuberant  spirits,  and  got 
little  chance  for  boyish  fun.  Ragged  Joe, 
with  his  sandy  hair  and  plastered  head,  and 
staring  gaze  at  the  bewildering  splendor 
around  him,  seemed  a  fit  subject  for 
badgering. 

"  Hallo,  carrot  top !  What  have  you  got 
there?"  said  Bob  Dean,  superciliously. 

"  An  order  for  supper — -Mr.  Maurice 
Wynn,"  answered  Joe,  briefly.  "  Where 
do   I   take  it.   Spider   Legs?" 

"Got  you  there.  Bob!"  laughed  his 
companion,  with  a  glance  at  the  long,  lean 
stretch  of  limbs  encased  in  Bob's  black 
stockings. 

"You  don't  take  it  anywhere,"  replied 
the  irate  Bob.     "You  give  it  to  me." 

"Not  much,"  said  Joe  calmly.  "I've 
got  my  orders  too,  and  they  are  C.  O.  D. 
Where's  your  boss,  bubby?  I'll  talk  to 
him.  This  grub  was  ordered  at  eleven 
sharp,  and  I've  got  no  time  to  waste 
on  you." 

Another  snicker  from  his  companion 
told  Bob  he  was  getting  the  worst  of  this 
wordy  encounter. 

"  You're  a  nice  guy  to  be  pushing  into 
a  respectable  place  like  this,"  he  said 
hotly.  "  Dogs  and  beggars  are  forbidden, 
you  see." 

"  And  dudes  and  monkeys  on  the  job, 
I  see,  too,"  said  Joe,  with  a  good-humored 
grin.  "  If  you  want  to  keep  on  those 
buttons,  you  better  stir  yourself  and  tell 
me  where  to  find  Mr.  Maurice  Wynn.  He's 
the  sort  to  make  things  hot  for  you  if  this 
order  isn't  on  time." 

"Got  you  again,  Bobby!"  laughed  the 
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more  good-natured  boy.    "It's  your  shift; 
take  him  up." 

"  I  won't,"  said  Bobby,  shortly  and 
savagely.    "Let  him  walk!" 

"All  right,"  answered  Joe,  cheerfully. 
"Which  way,  sonny  boy?" 

"Here,"  said  Bobby,  flinging  up  the 
door  behind  him  and  showing  the  fire 
escape  mounting  into  the  wintry  darkness. 

"How  far  up?"  asked  Joe,  surveying 
the  narrow,  dizzy  climb  undismayed. 

"Fifth  floor,"  said  Bobby,  a  v.icked 
smile  lighting  his  sickly  face.  "Just 
open  .the  door  and  walk  right  in  when 
you  get  there." 

"  Geewhillikins!  He  is  gone,  sure 
enough!"  said  Bob's  mate,  breathlessly. 
"  He  is  a  greeny.  And  where  did  you  send 
him,  Bob?" 

"210,"  said  Bobby,  —  "that  grouchy 
chap  that  never  tips  a  fellow." 

"Mr.  Louis  Lamont,"  said  the  other. 
"Great  golly.  Bob  Dean!  What  do  you 
suppose  he'll  do?" 

"  Pitch  the  beggar  down  the  fire  escape 
and  break  his  fool,  neck,"  answered  Bob, 
savagely ;  little  guessing  the  angels  were 
leading  Joe  up  that  dizzy  stair. 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 


Curiosity  Confounded. 


The  great  French  scientist,  de  la  Con- 
damine,  is  said  to  have  had  an  uncon- 
trollable curiosity  for  trifles  as  well  as  in 
serious  matters.  One  day  he  went  to  call 
on  his  friend,  Madame  de  Sevigne,  the 
renowned  letter-writer.  He  found  her,  as 
usual,  seated  at  her  desk,  absorbed  in 
her  favorite  occupation.  She  greeted  him 
most  cordially,  but  craved  his  permission 
to  finish  her  letter,  which  must  be  sent 
by  the  first  courier.  "Certainly,  Madame; 
I  will  await  your  leisure!"  replied  the 
scientist. 

But  presently,  overcome  by  his  habitual 
curiosity,  he  seated  himself  back  of  his 
hostess'  chair,  so  as  to  read  over  her 
shoulder.     A    mirror    hanging    above    the 


desk  revealed  to  the  Marquise  her  guest's 
indiscretion.  Without  a  pause,  she  con- 
tinued her  letter  in  these  words :  "  I  would 
tell  you  more,  my  dear  friend,  but  Monsieur 
de  la  Condamine  is  back  of  my  chair, 
reading  every  line  I  write."  Scarcely  had 
she  penned  this  sentence  when  the  old 
gentleman  jumped  to  his  feet  and  ex- 
claimed:  "Pardon  me,  Madame!  I  have 
not  read  a  single  word!" 


Lovers  of  Trees. 


Spaniards  have  a  natural  dislike  for 
cutting  down  trees.  This  may  account  for 
the  preservation  of  the  big  trees  of  Cali- 
fornia. •  When  people  from  vSpain  pushed 
their  way  through  Mexico  and  California 
two  centuries  ago,  not  a  twig  or  sapling 
was  sacrificed  except  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  path  through  the  forests. 

This  feeling  for  sparing  the  trees  con- 
tinued until  the  "Americano"  drove  the 
Spanish  from  California,  as  the  houses 
of  stone  and  adobe  there  attest.  The 
people  from  sunny  Spain  might  have  built 
houses  of  wood,  as  other  pioneers  did, 
but  they  would  not.  It  is  said  that  the 
true  Spaniard  will  not  cut  down  a  tree 
even  for  the  purpose  of  firewood,  but 
picks  up  dead  limbs  from  the  ground, 
or   removes    them  from   the  tree  without 

injuring  it. 

» ,«. ., . — 

The  Sixth  Sense. 

It  has  always  been  maintained  that 
carrier  pigeons  have  a  sixth  sense — the 
sense  of  direction ;  and  now  learned  people 
declare  that  bees  have  this  sense  in  a  still 
greater  degree.  Recentl}-  a  bee-keeper 
in  France  released  a  number  of  homing 
pigeons  and  an  equal  number  of  bees  eight 
miles  from  home,  and  the  bees  arrived 
several  seconds  before  the  birds.  In  order 
to  make  the  experiment  a  trustworthy 
one,  he  dusted  the  bees  with  flour,  so  that 
they  might  be  recognized  by  those  who 
waited  at  the  hive  for  them. 
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— A  manuscript  copy  of  the  Horae  B.  V.  M., 
which  is  said  to  have  been  executed  for  Henry 
VIII.,  fetched  580/  at  a  recent  book  sale  in 
London. 

— The  "Memories  and  Impressions"  of 
Madame  Helena  Modjeska,  the  great.  Polish- 
American  actress,  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  popular  books  of  the  coming  season. 

— It  is  a  pleasure  to  state,  in  answer  to 
numerous  inquiries,  that  the  series  of  articles 
entitled  "From  the  Kirk  to  the  CathoHc 
Church. — How  a  Presbyterian  Minister  became 
a  Priest,"  lately  concluded  in  The  Ave  Maria, 
will  soon  be  published  in  pamphlet  form  by 
the    Catholic    Truth    Society    of    Scotland. 

— The  first  of  a  series  of  detective  stories  by 
Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton  will  be  "The  Innocence 
\oi  Father  Brown."  They  are  to  be  first  pub- 
lished in  serial  form.  The  author's  hero  is  a  gentle 
I  little  parish  priest  who  uses  his  knowledge  of 
;  human  nature  gained  in  the  exercise  of  his 
ministry  to  unravel  mysterious  crimes  which 
have   baffled   the  police. 

— The  Talmud,  as  a  whole,  is  hard  reading 
for  all  except  Jews;  however,  many  persons 
will  doubtless  be  interested  in  a  selection  of 
tales  and  maxims  from  this  commentary  on 
the  Jewish  Law  and  Scriptures,  by  the  Rev. 
1  Samuel  Rapafort  (George  Routledge  &  Sons). 
.There  is  much  of  wisdom,  wit  and  humor  in 
•  these  extracts.  Dating  roughly  from  the  return 
from  the  Captivity  to  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  Talmud  naturally  embodies 
a  great  deal  that  seems  new  because  in  reality 
it  is  so  very  old.  We  read  that  among  "the 
spoilers  of  life  or  life's  pleasures  are:  (i)  a 
saintly  man  who  is  a  simpleton;  (2)  a  woman 
that  takes  no  pleasure  in  things  womanly. 
['This  last  may  be  commended  to  the  notice 
of  Suffragists,  and  the  first  to  divines  who 
support  them,'  says  the  Academy. 1  Flies  are 
conveyancers  of  disease.  [Supposed  to  be  a 
modern  theory.]  A  wound  or  cut  should  never 
be  left  open  to  the  air,  or  rather  to  what 
is  in  the  air.  Woman  has  better  instinct  in 
gauging  the  character  of  a  stranger  than  man." 

— From  Jaffna,  India,  comes  an  interesting 
pamphlet  entitled  "An  'American  Hindu'  on 
Hinduism,"  a  reprint,  from  the  Jaffna  Catholic 
Guardian,  of  a  recent  article  by  the  Rev.  S.  G. 
Prakasar,  O.  M.  I.  The  "American  Hindu"  is 
Mr.  Myron  M.  Phelps,  of  New  York  city,  who 
has  been  lecturing  in  Jaffna  and  elsewhere  on 
the   mysteries  and  glories  of  his  adopted  cult. 


With  endless  palaver  he  has  assured  the  sus- 
ceptible natives  of  the  superiority  of  Hinduism 
over  Christianity  and  Christian  civilization. 
Father  Prakasar,  himself  a  native  of  India, 
and  consequently  better  informed  about  Hindu- 
ism and  the  Hindus  than  any  novice  from  New 
York  could  possibly  be,  shows  that  the  lecturer's 
notions  of  Hinduism  are  utterly  false;  that 
the  "ideal"  of  that  religion  is  anything  but 
idealistic;  that  Mr.  Phelps,  in  a  word,  is  crassly 
ignorant  both  of  Hinduism  and  of  Christianity. 
According  to  reports,  he  was  formerly  a  lawyer 
in  Gotham.  Why  he  abandoned  his  country 
and  his  profession  to  live  and  to  lecture  in 
India  is  not  explained.  His  audiences  are  likely 
to  be  very  slim  where  Father  Prakasar' s  pamphlet 
is  circulated.  We  shall  carefully  preserve  our 
copy,  in  case  the  lecturer  should  ever  return 
to  this  country  on  a  missionary  tour.  What  a 
line  figure  he  might  have  cut  at  that  polytheistic 
s/mposium  in  Chicago  known  as  the  Parliament 
of   Religions! 

— We  are  glad  to  see  a  reprint  by  the  Inter- 
national Catholic  Truth  Society  of  an  exception- 
ally able,  readable  and  useful  pamphlet,  by  the 
Rev.  Father  Hull,  S.  J.,  entitled  "What  the 
Church  Is  and  what  She  Teaches:  A  Short 
Guide  for  Inquiring  Protestants."  Having 
already  had  our  say  about  this  excellent  publica- 
tion, let  us  now  quote  the  author's  brief  intro- 
duction  and   conclusion: 

Clear  ideas  of  Catholic  doctrine  rather  than  proofs — 
such  is  the  aim  of  this  little  work.  For  unless  the  doctrine 
itself  be  presented  in  a  reasonable  light,  the  most  convinc- 
ing proofs  will  be  thrown  away.  Again,  clear  ideas  can  often 
be  expressed  in  a  few  words,  whereas  the  real  strength  of 
a  proof  may  be  lost  by  compression.  Moreover,  the  real 
difficulties  felt  against  the  Chiu-ch  are  not  generally  due 
to  want  of  proof  so  much  as  to  want  of  correct  information 
as  to  what  the  Church  is  and  what  she  teaches.  This  tract 
has,  therefore,  been  written  with  a  view  of  enabling  non- 
Catholic  inquirers  to  obtain  concise  and  correct  information 
about  our  position  and  teaching.  Those  interested  in 
its  contents  will  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  references 
to    larger    works    by    which    to    carry    on    their    inquiries. 

In  conclusion,  can  the  labor  of  examining  the  claims 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  or  the  trouble  of  submitting  to 
them,  be  evaded  by  thinking  that,  after  all,  religion  itself 
is  very  much  a  matter  of  taste;  and,  provided  a  man  leads 
a  good  life,  one  religion  is  as  good  as  another?  The  labor 
and  the  trouble  may  be  evaded,  but  not  the  responsibility. 
If  all  religions  were  human  inventions,  one  religion  would 
be  as  good  as  another.  But  if  Christ  has  instituted  one, 
and  not  the  rest,  one  religion  is  not  as  good  as  another; 
in  fact,  there  can  be  only  one  good  religion,  and  that  the 
one  instituted  by  Christ,  taken  in  the  way  He  instituted  it. 

— An  English  "friend"  directs  our  attention 
to  the  following  references  to  America  and 
Americans  made  in  a  review  of  a  recent  work 
on   "Schley,   Samson,    and   Cervera"    appearing 
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in  a  leading  London  newspaper;  and  he — surely 
not  she — would  like  to  know  what  we  have  to 
say  about  the  references: 

The  United  States  of  America  usually  described  by 
persons  who  call  themselves  American  citizens  as  '  'God's 
own  country,"  do  not  commend  themselves  to  us  in  the 
light  of  ideal  States.  Politically  they  represent  the  democ- 
racy run  to  seed.  From  a  human  point  of  view  they  represent 
mankind  in  its  worst  and  most  degraded  manifestations; 
and,  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  literature  and  art, 
the  United  States  as  they  now  stand  may  justly  be  said 
to  represent  nothing  at  all.  America  has  proved,  on  the 
whole,  a  dead  failure.  .  .  .  They  [the  people  of  the  United 
States]  stand  to-day,  as  one  might  expect,  for  a  nation  of 
mongrel-rascals  who  know  nothing  about  truth,  honor, 
decency,  art,  literature,  or  other  minor  afifairs,  and  are 
simply  given  over  to  the  worship  of  money,  success,  '  'smart- 
ness," and  dime  periodicals.  .  .  .  Their  accent  is  an  abom- 
ination; their  grammar  is  the  most  frightful  thing  in  the 
world;  they  have  a  contempt  for  the  truth,  and  no 
manners.  ...  A  nation  which  can  treat  an  admiral  in  the 
manner  in  which  Schley  has  been  treated  is  a  dubious 
nation.  It  has  no  sense  of  shame  on  the  one  hand  or  of 
fairness  or  justice  on  the  other.  The  victory  was  to  Schley, 
but  the  credit,  according  to  '  'God's  own  people,"  is  so 
much  to  Samson  (who  was  not  present  at  the  action)  that 
Lieutenant-Commander  James  Parker,  U.  S.  N.,  finds  it 
necessary  to  write  a  book  of  three  hundred  pages  in  order 
to  vindicate  Schley  against  a  charge  of  incompetence  a^d 
unseamanlike  conduct!  The  Americans  ought  always  to 
be  ashamed  of  themselves;  but  they  ought  particularly 
to  be  ashamed  of  themselves  over  this  affair.  We  commend 
Lieutenant-Commander  Parker's  book  to  all  persons  who 
have  doubts  as  to  the  obliquity  and  rottenness  of  the 
American  official  mind,  and  to  the  general  flatness  and  dulness 
of  the  minds  of  the  American  people. 

We  have  only  to  say  to  our  friend  on  the 
other  side  that  we  consider  these  references 
to  America  and  the  Americans  somewhat 
uncomplimentary.  To  the  reviewer  we  would 
respectfully  suggest  that  the  next  time  he  takes 
the  pledge  it  be  made  to  include  all  kinds  of 
ink  as  well  as  all  forms  of  alcohol. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Christian    Symbolism."      Mrs.    Henry    Jenner. 

$1. 
"Heavenwards."     Mother  Mary   Loyola.     $1.25. 
"De  Ponte's  Meditations."    Vol.   VI.    $1.80. 
"Handbook      of      Practical      Economics."        J. 

Schrijvers.     $i.35- 


"St.  Francis  de  Sales:  A  Study  of  the  Gentle 
Saint."  Louise  M.  Stackpoole-Kenny.  $i.io. 

"The  Laws  of  the  King;  or,  Talks  on  the  Com- 
mandments." A  ReHgious  of  the  Holy 
Child.     60  cts. 

"Cardinal  Mercier's  Conferences."     $1.50. 
"The  Boys  of  St.  Batt's."    R.  P.  Garrold,  S.  J. 

80  cts. 
"Meditations   for    Each    Day    of    the    Month    of 

June."     Charles  Santley.     60  cts. 
"Astronomical  Essays."    Rev.  George  V.  Leahy, 

S.  T.  L.     $1. 
"Sunlight  and  Shadow."     P.  M.   Northcote.  $1. 
"The   Beginnings  of  the  Temporal  Sovereignty 

of   the   Popes,    A.    D.    754-1073."     Mgr.    L. 

Duchesne,   D.   D.     $2. 
"A   Compendium   of   Catechetical    Instruction." 

Vols.   I    and  II.     $4.50. 
"A  Private  Retreat  for  Religious."    Rev.  Peter 

Geiermann,   C.    SS.    R.     $1.50. 
"Life's    Little    Day."      D.    J.    Scannell    O'Neill. 

25  cts. 
"So  as   by  Fire."     Jean   Connor.     $1.25. 
"Brownie   and   I."     Richard   Aumerle.      85   cts 
"The    Formation   of   Character."      Rev.    Ernest 

Hull,   S.   J.      15  cts. 
"A  Bunch  of  Girls."    "Shan."     50  cts. 
"The  First  Great  Canadian."  Charles  B.  Reed.  $2. 
"History    of    the    Society    of    Jesus    in    North 

America."     Thomas   Hughes,   S,   J.     Docu- 
ments:    Vol.   I.,    Part   II.,   $4. 50. 
"Buds   and    Blossoms."     Rt.    Rev.    Charles   H. 

Colton,  D.   D.     $1.25. 

"The  Christ  Child."    M.  C.  Olivia  Keiley.    75  cts. 
"The  Sacrament  of   Duty."     The   Rev.   Joseph 

McSorley,  C.  S.  P.     $1.08. 
"Bible  Stories  Told   to  Toddles."     90  cts. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  P.  Lyons,  of  the  diocese  of  Peoria;  and 
Rev.   Dominic  Pozzoni,  S.  J. 

Sister     Martha,    of     the     Sisters    of    Charity; 
Madame    Onahan,    R.    S.    H. ;      and    Sister     M.  . 
Florian,  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Mr.  J.  F.  Miller,  Mr.  Simon  Yenn,  Miss  EHz- 
abeth  Mahoney,  Mr.  Edward  Baxton,  Mrs. 
Frances  Feeney,  Mr.  Joseph  Murdock,  Miss  Nora 
Ryan,  Mrs.  Magdalena  Ebel,  Mr.  Charles  Miney, 
Mr.  T.  F.  Curtin,  Mr.  Robert  Rozier,  Mrs.  Alice 
Cowan,  Mrs.  A.  Flaherty,  and  Mr.  George  Volk. 

Eternal  rest  give  to  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they  rest 
in  peace!    Amen.    (300  days'  indul.) 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME   BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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The  Rose  of  Galilee. 

BY    L.    F.    MURPHY. 

"^E   shall  behold  them   with  our  purer  eyes. 
These  fair  earth-flowers;  but  fairer,  lovelier  far 
In  that  bright  region  where  the  blessed  are, — 

That  promised  flower-land  of  Hope  that  lies 

Beyond  the  shining  gardens  of  our  skies. 

There,   never  blossom  lives   to   die, — nor  star 
Grows  pale;    for  no  dark  shade  of  Death  shall 
mar 

The  swe^t  immortal  blooms  of  Paradise. 

There,  will  the  lily  her  white  leaves  unfold. 
And  lift  on  high  her  virgin  heart  of  gold 

Unto  the  Lily  Flower  of  Israel; 
There,  will  the  rose  in  blushing  majesty, 

Bow  lowlily    beneath  her  queenlier  spell, 
The  fair  white  Rose  of  olden  Galilee. 


A  Royal  Cardinal. 


BY    THE    COUNTESS    DE    COURSON. 


EGINALD  POLE,  a  possible  king 
consort  of  England  and  a  possible 
Pope,  has  recently  been  brought 
before  the  English  reading  public 
by  M.  Martin  Haile,  whose  valuable  biog- 
raphy *  of  a  most  attractive  hero  has  met 
with  due  recognition  from  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant  critics. 

It  would  be  difi&cult  to  resist,  even  at 
a  distance  of  three  hundred  years,  the 
winning  charm  of  one  whose  sweetness  of 
temper    and    brilliant    conversation    made 

*    "Life  of  Reginald  Pole,"   by  Martin   Haile.     Sir  Isaac 
Putnam  &  Sons. 


his  company  delightful,  and  who  evidently 
possessed  a  real  genius  for  making  and 
keeping  friends.  To  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  a  handsome  person,  an  illustrious 
birth,  and  a  mind  at  once  thoughtful  and 
receptive,  he  added  other  higher  and  more 
spiritual  gifts,  the  result  of  a  long  course 
of  self-training.  He  was  disinterested, 
patient,  absolutely  true,  and  devoted  heart 
and  soul  to  the  service  of  the  Church. 
He  lived  in  an  age  when  laxity  of  morals 
was  frequent  even  among  churchmen; 
nevertheless,  never  a  breath  of  scandal 
rested,  ever  so  lightly,  on  the  fair  fame 
of  the  "angelic  Cardinal."  This  great 
Englishman,  who  was  at  once  a  patriot, 
a  student,  and  a  man  of  prayer,  stands 
out  a  commanding  and  attractive  figure 
in  the  lurid  atmosphere  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIH.;  and,  although  he  lived  away 
from  England,  he  was,  by  right  divine 
of  his  birth,  the  leader  around  whom 
centered  the  aspirations  of  the  harassed 
and  perplexed  English  Catholics. 

Reginald  Pole  was  born  in  1500.  His 
mother,  Margaret  Plantagenet,  was  the 
daughter  of  George,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
brother  of  Edward  IV.;  and  his  father, 
Sir  Richard  Pole,  was  the  friend  and 
kinsman  of  Henry  VII.  Margaret's  only 
brother,  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  as  a 
possible  claimant  to  the  crown,  had  been 
cruelly  executed  by  Henry  VII.,  in  order 
to  pave  the  way  for  the"^  marriage  of^^his 
eldest  son,  Arthur,  with  the  Infanta 
Katherine  of  Arragon. 

The  tender-hearted  Katherine,  when 
she  realized  that  her  queendom  was  the 
price  of  the  innocent  blood  of  an  unoffend- 
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ing  youth,  spared  no  pains  to  atone,  as 
far  as  lay  in  her  power,  for  the  crime 
committed  by  her  father-in-law.  Margaret 
Pole  became  her  closest  friend  and  gov- 
erness of  the  heiress  of  England;  and  the 
latter's  marriage  with  young  Reginald 
seemed,  in  Katherine's  eyes,  an  act  of 
atonement  as  well  as  the  means  of  insuring 
her  daughter's  happiness. 

We  gather  from  M.  Martin  Haile's 
narrative  that  the  plan  was  popular  in 
England,  and  approved  of  by  the  Holy 
See.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  Reginald 
Pole's  long  delay  in  receiving  the  priesthood 
(he  was  ordained  only  in  1556)  had  its 
origin  in  the  idea  that  it  was  well  to  keep 
him  in  reserve  as  a  possible  king  consort. 
The  hatred  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Reginald's 
exile  made  the  marriage  impossible  for 
many  years.  When  at  last  Mary  Tudor 
ascended  the  throne,  although  her  English 
cousin  was  still  free  to  marry  her,  the 
policy  of  her  other  cousin,  Charles  V., 
was  actively  at  work  to  bring  about  her 
unpopular  match  with  Philip  II. 

We  can  imagine  how  worthily  Reginald 
Pole  might  have  filled  his  place  as  king 
consort  of  England.  He  proved  himself, 
in  a  narrower  sphere,  a  wise  and  gentle 
ruler;  and,  although  he  lived  for  many 
years  out  of  England,  he  kept  in  touch 
with  his  countrymen,  who  loved  him  for 
his  personal  charm  and  also  for  his  descent 
from  the  great  Plantagenets.  But  the 
real  bent  of  his  nature  inclined  him  rather 
to  a  life  of  prayer  and  study,  brightened 
by  congenial  companionship,  than  to 
the  turmoil  of  politics.  As  a  little  boy, 
he  was  an  apt  pupil  of  the  Carthusians  of 
Sheen.  The  expenses  of  his  education  were 
undertaken  by  the  King,  Henry  VHL, 
who,  prompted  by  Katherine  of  Arragon, 
had  restored  to  the  Pole  family  the  posses- 
sions  of   which   they   had   been   deprived. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  Reginald,  with 
the  King's  consent,  proceeded  to  the 
famous  University  of  Padua  to  complete 
his  course  of  studies.  He  was  then  a  hand- 
some youth,  of  commanding  presence, 
unblemished     life,     sweet     and     generous 


disposition  and  studious  habits.  At 
Padua  he  spent  eight  happy  years,  during 
which  he  made  many  friends;  among 
them  the  future  Cardinal  Bembo,  one  of 
the  famous  poets  and  humanists  of  his  day. 

In  1527  Pole  returned  to  England, 
where  the  King's  divorce  from  Katherine 
of  Arragon  was  already  spoken  of.  The 
question  had  been  started  by  Wolsey, 
from  political  motives.  He  wished  the 
King  to  marry  a  royal  princess,  who 
might  bring  him  a  male  heir  and  strengthen 
the  position  of  his  country.  By  a  just 
retribution,  Anne  Boleyn,  after  outwitting 
Wolsey's  plans,  became  the  instrument  of 
his  ruin.  Reginald  Pole's  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  the  divorce  was  eagerly  sought 
for  by  the  King.  He  probably  relied  on 
the  blind  approval  of  one  to  whom  he 
had  proved  himself  a  generous  benefactor; 
and  the  archbishopric  of  York,  vacant  at 
Wolsey's  death,  was  to  be  the  reward  of 
Pole's  complacency.  Reginald's  relatives 
were  eager  that,  in  order  to  avoid  greater 
evils,  he  should  fall  in  with  Henry's  wishes. 
But,  in  spite  of  their  arguments,  Pole  dis- 
tinctly refused  to  approve  the  proposed 
divorce;  and,  in  consequence,  in  1532,  he 
left  England,  where  he  was  not  to  return 
for  more  than  twenty  years. 

From  Avignon,  the  Papal  capital,  he 
went  to  Carpentras,  a  sunny  Provencal 
town,  backed  by  the  snow-capped  Mont 
Ventoux.  Here  he  was  made  welcome  by 
Bishop  Sadoleto,  one  of  his  best  friends 
and  warmest  admirers.  Although  his  elder 
by  many  years.  Bishop  Sadoleto  recog- 
nized his  younger  guest's  elevating  influ- 
ence. M.  Martin  Haile  justly  observes  that 
"strength  of  character  and  intensity  of 
purpose  must  have  been  clad  in  great 
sweetness  of  disposition  and  winning, 
persuasive  charm,  to  have  exercised  so 
sudden  and  strong  an  influence  upon 
those  who  came  in  contact  with  Reginald 
Pole,  as  happened  time  after  time  through- 
out his  life." 

The  next  years  were  spent  by  Pole 
between  Padua  and  Venice;  they  were 
devoted   to   the   studies   in   which   he   de- 
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lighted,  and  brightened  by  the  companion- 
ship of  a  group  of  ^  friends  who  shared 
his  pursuits.  They  were,  like  himself, 
men  of  culture,  whose  blameless  lives  and 
deep  passion  for  study  harmonized  with 
his  tastes  and  habits.  The  only  dark  spot 
in  his  otherwise  happy  life  was  the  anxious 
news  that  came  to  him  from  England. 
The  King  had  broken  with  Rome,  sent 
away  Katherine,  married  Anne  Boleyn, 
and  was  now  ruthlessly  punishing  all  those 
who  opposed  his. will.  At  this  juncture, 
the  idea  of  marrying  the  heiress  of  Eng- 
land, Mary  Tudor,  to  her  Pole  cousin  is 
alluded  to  by  Chapuys,  the  imperial  envoy, 
who  thus  voiced  the  wishes  of  a  large 
number  of  Englishmen.  "The  princess 
would  not  refuse,"  he  adds;  but  Charles  V. 
had  other  views,  and  the  princess  was 
virtually  a  prisoner  in  her  father's  hands. 

Henry  seems  at  all  times  to  have  had 
an  uneasy  feeling  with  regard  to  Reginald 
Pole.  He  could  not  send  him  to  execution, 
as  he  did  Fisher  and  More;  but  he  was 
kept  informed  of  his  every  movement  by 
spies,  and  he  once  peremptorily  requested 
his  written  opinion  as  to  the  two  burning 
questions  of  Supremacy  and  Divorce. 
Reginald  hesitated  many  months  before 
complying  with  his  cousin's  request.  But 
at  last  in  1536,  he  sent  him  his  famous 
book,  "  De  Unitate  Ecclesiae,"  in  which 
he  denounces  Henry's  crimes  with  much 
logic  and  literary  power.  There  can  not 
be  two  opinions. as  to  the  value  of  the 
work,  to  which  an  underlying  note  of 
yearning  affection  gives  a  pathetic  touch. 
Whether  it  came  at  an  opportune  moment 
is  another  question.  Its  effects  were 
disastrous  as  regarded  Reginald's  nearest 
relatives.  His  brother.  Lord  Montague; 
his  cousin.  Lord  Exeter;  his  aged  mother, 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  whom 
in  happier  days  Henry  VIII.  acknowledged 
to .  be  "  the  saintliest  woman  in  Eng- 
land,"— all  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  and 
subsequently  executed  in  defiance  of  the 
commonest  rules  of  justice. 

Reginald  Pole,  who,  although  he  was 
still  a  layman,  had  been  made  a  Cardinal 


by  Paul  III.  in  1536,  and  employed  by 
him  in  important  diplomatic  missions 
at  the  courts  of  France  and  Austria,  was 
at  Capranica,  near  Rome,  when  news 
reached  him  of  his  mother's  cruel  death 
on  Tower  Hill,  on  May  27,  1541.  He 
loved  her  tenderly  and  she,  says  his  sec- 
retary, considered  him  as  "her  right  eye" 
among  her  sons;  but,  at  this  crisis,  he 
seems  to  have  centred  his  thoughts  on 
the  final  triumph  of  the  soul  that  he 
loved  rather  than  on  its  earthly  sufferings. 
To  the  Cardinal  of  Burgos  he  wrote  that 
he  'will  never  fear  to  call  himself  the 
son  of  a  martyr';  and  the  Church,  by 
raising  Blessed  Margaret  Pole  to  her 
altars,  has  confirmed  this  judgment. 

Paul  III.,  who  had  a  special  affection 
and  esteem  for  the  "Cardinal  of  England," 
now  made  him  governor  of  Viterbo,  where 
Reginald's  rule  was  marked  by  results 
that  speak  volumes  for  his  executive 
ability.  He  combined  energy  with  gentle- 
ness, and  a  strict  sense  of  justice  with 
unfailing  patience.  His  mornings  were 
devoted  to  study  and  his  evenings  to  the 
society  of  a  chosen  band  of  friends;  they 
shared  his  delight,  he  writes,  "  in  the  food 
that  does  not  perish."  Indeed,  as  years 
passed  by,  bringing  the  experience  that 
is  won  by  suffering,  Pole's  pure  and 
noble  soul  seems  to  have  been  steadily 
drawn  heavenward. 

He  was  an  excellent  correspondent, 
and  his  letters  to  his  friends  give  an  insight 
into  the  thoughts  that  were  uppermost 
in  his  mind.  The  welfare  of  the  Church, 
the  necessary  reforms  with  which  the 
approaching  Council  was  to  deal,  the 
salvation  of  souls  and  the  condition  of 
his  native  land, — these  things  were  ever 
before  him.  One  of  his  most  faithful  cor- 
respondents was  the  celebrated  Vittoria 
Colonna,  a  poetess  and  a  holy  as  well  as 
most  learned  woman,  who,  although  she 
might  have  been  his  mother,  confessed 
that  she  owed  'the  health  of  her  soul'  to 
the  English  Cardinal.  "  His  own  conver- 
sation is  always  in  heaven,"  she  adds  in 
a  letter  to  a  mutual  friend.    "He  regards 
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and  cares  for  the  things  of  earth  only  for 
the  good  of  his  neighbor." 

In  1542,  Pole  was  sent  by  Paul  III.  to 
Trent,  where  the  General  Council  was  to 
assemble.  But,  its  opening  having  been 
delayed,  he  returned  there  in  1545,  and 
applied  himself  with  his  wonted  earnest- 
ness to  prepare  the  necessary  changes  in 
church  discipline.  These  had  become 
urgent,  owing  to  the  progress  of  heresy 
in  Europe;  and  Reginald  Pole,  like  the 
best  and  wisest  churchman  of  his  day, 
was  anxious  that  the  Pope  should  take 
the  lead  in  the  work  of  reform  that  circum- 
stances now  imperiously  demanded. 

The  death  of  Henry  VIII.  in  1547 
brought  no  improvement  in  religious 
matters  in  England,  where  the  boy-king, 
Edward  VI.,  was  a  mere  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  his  uncles.  Reginald  was  now 
the  royal  boy's  nearest  male  relative.  He 
sent  him  a  clearly-worded,  eloquent  and 
temperate  letter;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  ever  reached  the  young  sover- 
eign; and  for  the  time  being  there  seemed 
no  hope  of  a  change  for  the  better  in  the 
religious  conditions  of  the   Kingdorn. 

If  Reginald  Pole  was  shut  out  from  all 
influence  in  his  native  land,  his  reputation 
for  learning,  wisdom,  and  holiness  seemed 
to  fit  him  for  a  wider  sphere  of  action; 
and  at  the  Conclave  that  followed  the 
death  of  Paul  III.  in  1549,  the  triple  crown 
actually  rested  for  a  moment  on  the  brow 
of  the  "angelic  Cardinal,"  as  he  was  often 
called.  Thomas  Gold  well,  who,  under 
Elizabeth,  became  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
acted  during  the  Conclave  as  Pole's  sec- 
retary; and  he  tells  us  how  his  patron, 
being  the  favorite  candidate  for  the 
Papacy,  with  Cardinal  Caraffa,  received 
in  the  evening  of  December  4  the  visit 
of  two  brother  Cardinals,  who  informed 
him  that,  as  he  had  the  necessary  number 
of  votes,  they  wished  to  proclaim  him 
then  and  there.  Pole  was  the  least 
ambitious  of  men.  He  accepted  the  respon- 
sibilities laid  upon  him  only  when  he 
thought  they  were  sent  straight  from  God. 
In  this  case  he  owns  that  he  prayed  the 


Cardinals  to  wait  till  next  morning.  They 
did  so,  with  the  result  that  Cardinal  del 
Monte  was  elected  under  the  name  of 
Julius  III.  The  new  Pontiff  always  said 
that  he  had  received  the  Papacy  "from 
that  holy  man,  Cardinal  Pole";  but  the 
latter's  letters  only  express  his  unfeigned 
delight  at  renouncing  the  honor  proposed 
to  him. 

Pole  was  not  wanting  in  courage;  but 
his  was  the  quiet  endurance  that  bears 
pain  in  silence  rather  than  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  that  welcomes  responsibilities, 
even  when  they  are  fraught  with  danger. 
But,  although  the  dreaded  ofi&ce  of  the 
Supreme  Pontificate  had  passed  from  him, 
he  was  about  to  enter  upon  the  last  and 
most  laborious  phase  of  his  career:  years 
of  difficulties,  labor  and  anxiety,  gladdened 
by  one  immense  joy — the  reconciliation 
of  England  with  the  Church. 

In  1553,  Edward  VI.  died,  leaving  a 
kingdom  distracted  by  political  and  relig- 
ious quarrels.  His  eldest  sister,  Mary, 
the  only  daughter  of  the  much-injured 
Katherine  of  Arragon,  by  her  promptness, 
energy  and  wisdom,  was  able,  in  spite 
of  the  intrigues  of  her  enemies,  to  take 
peaceful  possession  of  her  lawful  inheri- 
tance. Reginald  Pole's  rightful  place  was 
by  her  side,  if  not  as  her  consort,  at  least 
as  her  nearest  English  relative,  her  most 
trusted  counsellor,  who,  having  suffered 
for  the  same  cause,  was  eminently  fitted 
to  assist  her  in  the  arduous  task  that  lay 
before  her.  Yet  many  months  elapsed 
before  he  was  able  to  return  to  England. 

M.  Martin  Haile  gives  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  intrigues  that  kept  Pole  away  at 
a  moment  when  his  presence  in  Mary's 
council  chamber'  might  have  been  of  the 
utmost  value  to  the  new  sovereign.  In 
these  intrigues,  Charles  V.,  the  Queen's 
nearest  relative  on  her  mother's  side, 
played  a  prominent  part.  Mary  herself 
instinctively  longed  for  Pole's  presence, 
and  wept  with  joy  at  receiving  his  letters, 
saying  they  were  the  '  dearest  and  best 
letters  she  had  received  for  many  years.' 
But   she   had    completely    yielded    to    the 
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Emperor's  influence;  and  it  was  only 
when  her  unpopular  marriage  with  Philip 
II.  had  been  celebrated  that  Reginald 
Pole  was  allowed  to  come  to  London  as 
Papal  Legate. 

In  this  strange  combat  between  the 
Queen's  two  cousins,  says  M.  Martin  Haile, 
"  the  Englishman  was  fighting  in  defence 
of  the  Queen  and  religion.  The  Spaniard 
apparently  cared  little  for  either,  pro- 
vided he  could  possess  himself  of  Mary's 
Kingdom."  Reginald  Pole,  although  he 
was  suspected  by  the  Emperor  of  dis- 
approving the  Spanish  alliance,  seems  to 
have  kept  silence  on  the  subject;  but  he 
was  too  much  of  an  Englishman  not  to 
realize  the  unpopularity  of  the  marriage. 
From  the  moment,  however,  that  Mary 
had  taken  this  irrevocable  step  he  accepted 
the  fact  as  "an  act  of  God's  Providence," 
and  was  as  loyal  in  his  service  of  Philip 
as  in  that  of  the  Queen. 

On  November  20,  1554,  four  months 
after  the  celebration  of  Mary's  nuptials 
with  the  prince  of  Spain,  Cardinal  Pole 
landed  in  England,  and  the  story  of  his 
arrival  is  the  one  bright  spot  of  Mary 
Tudor's  troubled  reign.  He  was  welcomed 
at  Dover  by  a  company  of  noblemen  on 
horseback;  and  by  the  time  he  reached 
Gravesend  his  escort  numbered  over  a 
thousand  horsemen.  Though  he  was  then 
over  fifty,  his  majestic  presence,  noble 
countenance,  dignified  and  winning  manner, 
fitted  him  to  be  the  central  figure  of  an 
impressive  scene  in  London. 

He  was  welcomed  by  Philip  with  stately 
courtesy,  and  by  Mary  with  affectionate 
eagerness.  The  Cardinal  and  the  Queen 
had  not  met  for  over  twenty  years,  and 
memories  at  once  sweet  and  poignant 
must  have  risen  up  before  them  when  they 
remembered  all  that  had  passed  since  they 
last  stood  face  to  face.  Blessed  Margaret 
of  Salisbury,  Reginald's  mother,  had  been 
Mary's  governess  and  the  friend  of  her 
girlhood;  and  to  the  training  of  this  noble 
woman  the  Queen  probably  owed  the 
steadfast  fidelity  to  principle  that  had 
kept  her  blameless  in  a  corrupt  court. 


On  the  28th  of  November  Pole  explained 
his  mission  to  the  Lords  and  Commons; 
and  two  days  later,  at  the  request  of  both 
Houses,  he  absolved  the  people  of  England 
from  schism  and  heresy.  Mary  Tudor's 
tears  fell  fast  when,  kneeling  with  the 
rest,  she  listened  to  the  solemn  Latin 
words  that  renewed  her  country's  alle- 
giance to  the  See  of  Peter.  The  sorrows 
of  her  desolate  girlhood,  the  terrors  and 
humiliations  that  had  made  her  life  a 
veritable  martyrdom,  were  all  forgotten 
in  this  hour  of  gladness.  The  happiness  of 
Pope  Julius  III.  was  scarcely  less  supreme. 
When  the  news  reached  Rome,  he  fell 
on  his  knees,  weeping  tears  of  joy. 

Cardinal  Pole  now  set  to  work  to  reor- 
ganize the  Church  in  England.  The  task 
was  an  arduous  one;  for  to  the  difficulties 
that  sprang  from  the  religious  anarchy 
that  reigned  throughout  the  country,  were 
added  the  political  intrigues,  of  which 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  was  the  secret 
mover.  Pole's  tact  and  prudence,  his 
clear  sense  of'  what  his  countrymen  felt 
and  understood,  his  absolute  freedom 
from  personal  interest  and  party  spirit, 
qualified  him  for  the  delicate  mission  that 
fell  to  his  share.  Although  he  had  lived 
for  so  long  away  from  England,  he  had 
kept  closely  in  touch  with  English  ways 
of  thinking;  and  the  excellent  influence 
that  he  exercised  over  the  bishops  was 
fully   proved  a  few  years  later. 

Many  other  complex  questions  claimed 
the  Legate's  attention.  He  had  to  deal 
with  the  retention  of  church  property  by 
the  great  nobles,  on  whom  Henry  VIII. 
had  bestowed  the  confiscated  monasteries; 
and  with  the  discipline  that  had  to  be 
enforced  among  the  clergy.  Besides  these 
home  matters,  he  was  commissioned  by 
the  Pope  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of 
France.  Moreover,  during  his  continual 
absences  from  England,  King'-^TirRT^^com- 
mitted  the  Queen  to  her 
care.  Disappointed  in 
heir,  and  troubled  with  glc 
as    to    the    future   of   her  Vcnrccwm,  ^taffv 
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relied  on  the  Cardinal's  gentle  strength 
and  disinterested  devotion.  In  his  letters 
to  Philip,  Reginald  gives  us  an  insight 
into  the  daily  life  of  a  much-tried  and 
much-calumniated  woman.  He  speaks 
of  her  as  combining  the  active  habits  of 
Martha  with  Mary's  contemplative  spirit. 

In  addition  to  the  weighty  cares  that 
his  position  in  England  entailed  upon 
him,  Cardinal  Pole  was  called  upon,  during 
this  last  phase  of  his  life,  to  endure  a  trial 
which,  to  one  so  delicately  loyal,  was 
peculiarly  painful.  Early  in  1555,  Cardinal 
Caraffa  became  Pope  under  the  name 
of  Paul  IV.  There  had  been,  on  various 
occasions,  some  difference  of  opinion 
between  Pole  and  the  Neapolitan  prelate, 
whose  want  of  tact  and  wisdom,  hasty 
temper  and  stern  methods  were  directly 
opposed  to  the  "  angelic  Cardinal's  "  views 
and  habits.  Paul  IV.  was  violently  anti- 
Spanish.  The  year  after  his  election,  he 
quarrelled  with  King  Philip,  in  spite  of 
Pole's  earnest  endeavors  to  keep  peace 
between  them;  and,  as  a' natural  conse- 
quence, he  declared  his  intention,  in 
i557>  of  recalling  his  Legates  from  the 
King  of  Spain's  dominions,  not  excepting 
England. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  imagine 
a  more  ill-advised  measure.  The  spiritual 
interests  of  the  country,  so  lately  reclaimed 
from  schism,  demanded  Pole's  presence; 
and  any  lessening  of  his  power  and  influ- 
ence must  prove  detrimental  to  the 
Church.  The  Queen  protested  against  his 
removal;  but  the  Pope  was  obstinate,  and 
named  a  Franciscan  monk,  Father  William 
Peto,  Legate  in  his  place.  Besides  the 
reason  of  his  war  with  Spain,  which  would 
have  militated  as  much  against  Peto  as 
against  Pole,  the  Pope  had  other  motives 
for  his  conduct.  He  was  prejudiced  against 
the  English  Cardinal,  and  had  listened 
to  the  tales  of  "malignant  persons,"  who, 
says  Pole's  secretary,  brought  false  reports 
to  him. 

At  this  crisis,  Reginald  Pole  proved 
that  he  was  not  only  a  wise  but  a  holy 
man.     The    indignation    in    England    was 


universal,  and  the  Queen  openly  warned 
the  Pope  that  he  was  actually  destroying 
her  work.  But  the  Cardinal's  letter  to 
his  chief  is  temperate  and  generous;  and 
he  nobly  offers  to  help  by  every  means 
in  his  power  the  person  whom  the  Pope 
may  appoint  to  take  his  place.  Yet  Pole 
knew  that  in  Rome  he  was  accused  of 
heresy, — an  accusation  without  any  other 
foundation  than  his  well-known  aversion 
to  violent  measures;  but  he  carefully 
abstained  from  justifying  himself.  That 
he  acted  thus  from  humility,  not  from 
fear,  is  proved  by  his  respectful,  yet 
fearless,  defence  of  his  friends,  Marone 
and  Priuli,  who,  at  the  same  time  and 
with  the  same  injustice,  were  also  charged 
with  heresy. 

In  the  end  Mary  Tudor's  firmness  pre- 
vailed, and  Pole  remained  at  his  post; 
but  the  Pope's  ill-advised  action  had  con- 
siderably increased  the  difficulties  of  the 
part  he  had  to  fill  during  the  last  months 
of  Mary's  reign.  The  executions  that 
marked  these  months  were,  says  M. 
Martin  Haile,  a  "political  error."  Cranmer, 
Latimer  and  Ridley  were  steeped  in 
tre^-son;  they  deserved  death  as  traitors, 
but  it  was  a  mistake  to  execute  them 
as  heretics.  These  severe  measures  were 
the  result  of  the  influence  of  Mary's 
Spanish  counsellors  rather  than  of  her 
own  inclination;  and  Cardinal  Pole  had 
repeatedly  advised  milder  methods. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  our  modern 
notions,  Reginald  Pole  was  still  in  Minor 
Orders  when  he  came  to  England.  Only 
in  March,  1556,  was  he  ordained  priest  at 
Greenwich;  and  two  days  afterward  he 
was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. Although  he  never  resided  for  long 
together  in  his  archiepiscopal  city,  he 
reorganized  his  diocese  with  the  utmost 
care.  During  the  following  year — in  July, 
1557 — Philip  II.  left  England,  never  to 
return;  and  once  more  Pole  found  himself 
the  Queen's  chief  counsellor  and  support. 
The  Venetian  Ambassador  to  England, 
Michiel,  wrote  home  that  on  him  "  rests 
the  active  weight  and  government  of  the 
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Kingdom.  .  .  .  His  learning  and  goodness 
are  infinite,"  adds  the  writer.  "He  is 
both  king  and  prince,  though  he  exercises 
his  authority  as  graciously  and  modestly 
as  if  he  were  the  least  in  the  Council." 

Both  Reginald  Pole  and  Mary  Tudor 
were  fast  nearing  the  land  where  the 
weary  are  at  rest.  In  September,  1558, 
the  Cardinal  wrote  to  inform  Philip  that 
the  Queen's  health  was  breaking;  but  the 
Spaniard  was  now  at  the  head  of  his 
father's  vast  dominions,  and  in  no  hurry 
to  return  to  the  island  where  he  knew 
himself  to  be  unpopular,  and  where  his 
wife  was  dying.  Pole  was  left  alone  to 
cheer  and  soothe  his  cousin,  whose  mental 
anxieties,  even  more  than  fever  and 
dropsy,  were  wearing  her  out.  But  at 
the  very  end  he  himself  was  stricken  by 
disease,  and  powerless  to  assist  her.  On 
November  14,  1558  (he  was  then  lying 
ill  at  Lambeth  Palace),  he  wrote  to  her 
for  the  last  time.  In  this  touching  letter 
he  alludes  to  "  the  casting  away  all  cares 
of  this  world"  that  his  condition  sug- 
gested. But,  ever  mindful  of  the  lonely 
woman  whose  confidence  he  possessed  and 
whose  secret  sorrows  he  had  fathomed, 
he  begged  her  to  "give  credit"  to  the 
messages  that  his  chaplain  would  bring 
her.  We  are  left  to  imagine  what  those 
messages  were. 

The  Queen  and  Cardinal  were,  however, 
soon  to  be  reunited.  On  November  17 
Mary  Tudor  quietly  breathed  her  last, 
while  Mass  was  being  said  in  her  room, — 
a  peaceful  end  to  a  troubled  life.  The 
news  was  gently  broken  to  the  dying 
Cardinal  at  Lambeth  Palace.  He  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  silent  prayer; 
then  he  spoke  to  his  friend,  Bishop  Gold- 
well,  and  to  Priuli,  his  -Italian  secretary, 
of  the  ties  of  blood  and  friendship  that 
had  bound  him  to  the  Queen;  how  they 
had  suffered  and  labored  in  the  same 
.  cause.  He  alluded  also  to  his  fears  as  to 
the  future  of  the  country.  After  another 
long  silence,  he  asked  that  Vespers  might 
be  said  close  to  his  bedside.  "  That  sainted 
soul  ever  turned  toward  God,"   adds  his 


faithful  secretary  in  a  letter  to  the  Doge 
of  Venice;  and  toward  evening,  while 
the  uplifting  Latin  words  still  echoed 
through  the  stilled  room,  he  peacefully 
fell  asleep. 

"Thus,"  says  M.  Martin  Haile,  "died 
Mary  Tudor  and  her  faithful  kinsman, — 
they  in  whose  union  Katherine  of  Arragon 
and  Margaret  Plantagenet  had  hoped  to 
see  the  reversal  of  a  wrong,  the  expiation 
of  a  crime,  the  joining  of  the  white  rose 
with  the  red  in  a  happy  union,  which 
should  continue  the  line  of  English  kings 
for  the  peaceful  wealth  of  a  contented 
people." 

God  willed  it  otherwise.  The  coronet 
of  king  consort  of  England,  like  Peter's 
triple  crown,  passed  before  the  eyes  of 
Reginald  Pole,  but  never  touched  his 
brow.  Instead  of  these  high  dignities,  he 
endured  much  suffering  and  an  arduous 
mission,  the  results  of  which,  so  far  as 
human  estimate  can  tell,  were  short-lived. 
But  the  influence  of  a  noble  spirit  extends 
farther  and  deeper  than  our  shortsighted 
vision;  and  who  knows  how  much  of  the 
heroic  resistance  of  the  Catholic  bishops 
and  priests  under  Elizabeth — a  resistance 
that  stands  out  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
weakness  of  the  same  episcopacy  under 
Henry  VIII. — was  due  to  the  spirit  infused 
into  the  Church  in  England  by  the  sweet, 
generous,  holy  and  irresistibly  winning 
Plantagenet  Cardinal,  whose  tomb  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral  bears  this  plain 
inscription,  "  Deposituni  Cardinalis  Poli"? 


The  purpose  of  God  in  creation  is  to 
be  worked  out,  not  in  the  doings  of  man- 
kind in  the  mass,  but  in  the  life-histories 
of  individual  men.  The  discoveries  of 
modern  science  serve  only  to  confirm  the 
words  of  Jesus,  "Are  not  two  sparrows 
sold  for  a  farthing?  And  not  one  of  them 
shall  fall  to  the  ground  without  your 
Father;  but  the  very  hairs  of  your  head 
are  all  numbered.  Fear  not,  therefore;  ye 
are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows!" 
—Prof.  Edmund  T.  Whittaker. 
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The  Flaw  in  the  Title. 


BY    ANNA    T.   SADLIER. 


XXXV. 

I  f  INALLY,  in  the  winding  up  of  affairs 
jts  which  had  resulted  from  the  "  flaw 
\  in  the  title,"  Henry  Brent  Bir- 
mingham became  proprietor  of  the  Manor, 
with  all  the  property  "thereunto  apper- 
taining"; while  Sylvester  received  such 
apportionment  as  would  have  been  his 
as  a  younger  son,  and  a  share  similar  to 
that  which  Mark  and  Petronilla  had 
already  received,  and  which  was  due  to 
Phyllis.  Amy  was  the  recipient  of  what 
would  have  come  to  Grenville,  together 
with  the  life  insurance  which  he  had  so 
thoughtfully  provided.  She  also  received 
from  her  father  the  same  small  allowance 
as  formerly,  irrespective  of  the  offer  which 
he  had  made  to  purchase  the  Manor. 

Therefore,  it  may  be  seen  that  no  one 
was  in  an  impoverished  condition;  though 
the  change  was  in  many  ways  very  great 
for  Sylvester,  and  the  new  condition  of 
affairs  grievously  disappointing  to  Mrs. 
Grenville,  who  had  so  set  her  heart  on  the 
position  of  lady  of  the  Manor.  It  was  very 
plain  that  that  idea  had  appealed  to  her 
father,  since,  in  spite  of  his  displeasure, 
he  had  made  so  liberal  an  offer  in  order 
to  secure  it  for  Amy.  The  offer  could 
not  be  entertained  in  its  entirety,  firstly 
because  the  lawyers  had  decided  that  such 
was  not  in  accordance  with  family  tradi- 
tions and  the  legal  formalities  by  which 
they  had  been  entrenched. 

Moreover,  Angela  Roscoe  Birmingham 
had  offered  the  most  strenuous  opposition 
to  such  a  plan.  No  money,  she  argued, 
could  compensate  her  son  for  what  he 
would  lose  in  relinquishing  the  enviable 
distinction  of  being  master  of  the  Manor. 
And  she  had  so  worked  upon  him  as  to 
have  thoroughly  imbued  him  with  the 
dignity  of  that  title  and  with  the  wish  for 
its  possession.  He  was  content,  however, 
to  forego  that  advantage  for  the  moment, 


and  await  the  time — which  could  not  be 
long  delayed — when  Sylvester  should  have 
passed  from  the  scene.  He  was  anxious 
also  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  would 
meet  with  the  fullest  approval  of  Phyllis, 
and  perhaps  earn  her  affection,  while  being 
fully  aware  that  the  turn  of  his  fortunes 
made  him  a  desirable  match  for  her  from 
every  point  of  view.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  the  entire  Birmingham  family  must 
rejoice  at  a  union  which  offered  so  satis- 
factory a  solution  of  all  difficulties.  He 
found,  however,  that  with  Sylvester  an 
insuperable  objection  remained,  which,  as 
he  frankly  said,  must  prevent  him  from 
giving  his  consent.  This  was  the  question 
of  kinship.  To  him,  intermarriage  between 
blood  relations  had  always  appeared 
highly  obnoxious. 

Phyllis  herself,  as  Harry  discovered 
with  surprise,  was  not  in  the  least  affected 
by  the  brilliant  prospects  which  the  new 
proprietor  could  offer  her,  nor  even  by 
the  tempting  prospect  of  remaining  at  the 
Manor  and  keeping  those  she  loved  around 
her.  She  was  even  conscious,  despite  her 
earnest  efforts,  of  a  slight  sense  of  resent- 
ment against  the  young  man  who  was 
unwittingly  the  cause  of  a  domestic 
upheaval.  Moreover,  like  her  uncle,  she 
had  conscientious  objections  to  the  mar- 
riage of  cousins,  which  would  have  weighed 
with  her  even  if  she  had  not  other  and  still 
more  cogent  reasons  for  emphatically 
denying  Harry  Birmingham's  suit.  That 
suit  he  had  urged  with  vehemence,  despite 
the  discouraging  attitude  of  grave  friend- 
liness ■  which  Phyllis  assumed,  and  her 
constant  reminder  of  their  relationship. 
Harry  continued,  nevertheless,  during  the 
summer  that  followed  these  vicissitudes, 
to  play  in  her  regard  the  role  of  moth  to 
the  candle,  until  an  event  occurred  which 
definitely   settled   the  matter. 

It  spoke  well,  however,  for  the  young 
man's  generosity  of  character  that  the 
refusal  of  Phyllis  to  marry  him  left  him 
just  as  unwilling  to  press  his  claim  with 
undue  haste,  or  to  disturb  existing  arrange- 
ments.    He  begged  of  Sylvester  to  agree 
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to  the  compromise  suggested  by  the 
lawyer.  By  its  terms,  Mrs.  Grenville, 
accepting  to  that  extent  her  father's  offer, 
would  become  lessee  of  the  Manor  for  a 
term  of  five  years.  Sylvester  pointed  out 
the  inadvisability  of  so  young  a  man 
binding  himself  by  such  an  arrangement, 
since  it  was  highly  probable  that  he  would 
marry  before  very  long.  To  which  propo- 
sition Harry  returned  a  strenuous  denial, 
declaring  that  Phyllis'  rejection  of  him 
had  put  all  thoughts  of  matrimony  out 
of  his  mind  indefinitely.  Sylvester,  with 
the  ghost  of  a  smile  on  his  pale  face,  had 
urged  him  to  consider  the  subject  in  all 
its  bearings,  and  not  to  enter,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  disappointment,  into  engagements 
which  he  might  afterward  bitterly  regret. 
The  young  man  was  much  offended  by 
Sylvester's  incredulity;  not  understanding 
that  the  old  man  had  reached  a  time  of 
life  when  human  constancy  in  such  affairs 
seemed  to  him  rather  the  exception  than 
the  rule.  Nor  did  he  deem  it  probable 
that  a  young,  attractive  and  apparently 
impressionable  man,  in  the  very  flower 
of  youth,  would  condemn  himself  to  per- 
petual mourning  even  for  so  exquisite  a 
creature  as  Phyllis. 

.  Sylvester  also  suggested  to  Harry  that 
it  would  be  best  for  him  to  take  up  his 
residence  at  the  Manor,  assuming  its 
duties  and  responsibilities  as  soon  as 
possible,  with  his  mother  as  mistress  of 
the  house.  To  that  latter  suggestion 
Harry  had  replied,  with  some  bitterness, 
that  his  mother  had  her  own  plans,  which 
included  a  proximate  marriage  with  John 
Watkin.  That  was  a  surprise,  indeed,  to 
Sylvester  and  to  the  whole  Birmingham 
family,  amongst  whom  Watkin  had  been 
restored  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  his  former 
position  as  favorite.  Phyllis  had  held  out 
a  little  longer  than  the  others  against  him. 
It  was  hard  for  her  to  forgive  anything 
like  disloyalty,  especially  to  the  dead. 
But  after  Angela's  explanation,  clear  and 
succinct,  which  had  completely  exonerated 
the  insurance  broker  from  even  a  suspicion 
of  treachery,  he  himself  had  paid  a  visit 


to  the  Manor.  And  the  interview  which 
he  had  then  held  with  Phyllis  had  been 
decisive,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned. 
Watkin's  honest  eyes,  his  manner  and  his 
bearing,  his  references  to  Grenville,  and 
his  treatment  of  the  whole  affair,  had 
quite  convinced  the  doubter.  At  parting 
from  her,  Watkin  had  remarked  gravely: 

"  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  say 
that  there  are  few  people  whose  good 
opinion  I  value  more  than  yours."  And, 
as  a  final  argument,  he  had  added: 
"  Grenville  would  have  understood  and 
have   believed  in  me." 

"And  so  do  I!"   Phyllis    said  frankly, 
extending    her    hand.      "The    doubt    was 
only  momentary;    and  I,  as  well  as  every 
one  here,  will  be  glad  to  regard  you  always 
as    Grenville's    true  and  devoted    friend." 

Nor  was  her  good  opinion  shaken  even 
by  the  announcement  of  John  Watkin's 
approaching  marriage  to  the  mother  of 
the  successful  claimant.  Upon  that  an- 
nouncement she  made  no  comment,  but 
perhaps  in  her  heart  she  could  not  help 
agreeing  with  the  verdict  which  Mrs. 
Mark  bluntly  put  into  words: 

"  My  dear,  that  clever  woman  just  got 
round  John  Watkin.  She  made  him  help 
her  in  her  schemes,  and  then  decided 
to   marry  him." 

"  It's  hardly  fair,  perhaps,  to  call  them 
'schemes,'"  objected  Phyllis,  laughing; 
"for,  after  all,  she  v/as  justified  in  trying 
to  secure  the  property  for  her  son,  and, 
no  doubt,  thought  she  would  have  to 
fight  against  wealth  and  unscrupulosity 
with  such  weapons  as  she  could  command. 
And  it  must  be  owned  that  she  shows 
herself  unselfish  in  putting  herself  out  of 
the  way  of  benefiting  by  her  son's  good 
fortune." 

For  Phyllis,  with  her  quick  and  sym- 
pathetic intuition,  perceived  the  unsel- 
fishness for  which  Harry  had  not  given 
his  mother  credit.  He  could  not  discern 
the  fact  that  she  was  marrying,  in 
great  measure,  to  get  herself ,  out  of  his 
way  and  to  leave  him  a  clear  field  in  his 
future  career.     He  had   been  inordinately 
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vexed  and  distressed  when  the  subject 
had  been  first  mooted;  for  .he  was 
genuinely  devoted  to  that  mother,  by 
whom  he  had  been  almost  idolatrously 
worshipped;  and  it  was  possibly  a  shock 
to  his  vanity,  apart  from  other  consid- 
erations, that  she  should  think  of  any 
one  else.  Moreover,  he  had  not  been  at 
all  attracted  by  Watkin,  whom  he  regarded 
as  a  prosaic  man  of  affairs,  decidedly 
inferior  to  the  woman  whom  he  wished 
to  marry,  as  well  as  to  the  position  which 
she  might  now  justly  assume. 

Angela,  on  her  part,  would  willingly 
have  put  off,  had  that  been  possible,  her 
engagement  with  John  Watkin,  when  the 
astonishing  fact  had  been  brought  home 
to  her  that  Phyllis  had  refused  to  marry 
her  son.  It  is  always  difficult  for  one 
woman  to^understand  why  another  woman 
should  reject  a  man  to  whom  she  herself 
is  devoted.  To  Angela,  it  was  simply 
incomprehensible  how  any  girl  could  fail 
to  love  and  admire  one  in  whom,  with 
more  than  ordinary  maternal  exaggera- 
tion, she  found  perfection;  and  more 
especially  when  he  was  in  a  position  to 
offer  her  such  rare  advantages.  The  older 
woman  felt  deeply  resentful  toward  the 
girl  who  had  dared  thus  to  disdain  her 
son,  and  it  added  to  those  other  grudges 
which  she  had  against  her.  She  was  the 
more  deeply  mortified  that  she  had  been 
discriminating  enough  to  find  in  Phyllis 
a  suitable  match  for  her  Harry.  Mingled 
curiously,  with  this  indignation  and  this 
mortification,  was  a  distinct  sense  of  relief. 
To  her,  a  daughter-in-law  was  at  the 
best  but  a  disagreeable  necessity;  and  it 
soothed  the  bitter  pain  at  her  heart  to 
think  that  she  would  possess  her  boy  for 
some  time  longer. 

"  Had  I  but  known,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"  I  need  not  have  been  in  haste  to  marry. 
My  Watkin  would  have  dangled  for  a  long 
time  yet  at  the  bait.  But  it  is  too  late 
now;    and  whatever  is,  is  best." 

It  was  partly  through  the  influence  of 
her  son  and  partly  through  that  of  Watkin, 
who  had  in  turn  profited  by  his  friendship 


for  Grenville  to  become  a  practical  Cath- 
olic, that  Angela  returned  during  that 
summer  to  the  practice  and  to  something 
of  the  devotion  of  her  youth.  She  ban- 
ished, moreover,  from  her  lips  the  evil 
sneer  against  things  religious  by  which 
they  had  been  so  long  defiled.  Commenting 
interiorly  on  the  change,  and  soliloquiz- 
ing after  her  fashion,  she  said  thoughtfully : 
"  Many  people  are  perverted  by  pros- 
perity. With  me  it  has  been  the  other 
way.  In  adversity  I  grew  hard  and 
callous,  and  so  nearly  lost  my  faith." 

She  still  kept  the  diary  that  she  had 
carried  with  her  in  the  change  from  the 
lodgings  which  had  so  long  served  her, 
and  which  she  left  with  considerable 
regret.  To  the  pages  of  the  well-worn 
book,  during  that  period  of  change  and 
transition,  she  confided  many  strange 
thoughts,  which  can  not  be  here  trans- 
scribed,  and  which  bore  considerably  upon 
those  changes  at  the  Manor,  which  were 
shortly  to  be  followed  by  another  and 
extremely  important  one.  For  it  is  notice- 
able that  when  Change  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  a  household,  conditions  there  rarely 
return  to  their  former  state.  Like  a 
kaleidoscope,  it  produces  with  the  same 
materials  a  variety  of  results. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  that  Phyllis 
announced  her  determination  to  those 
who  were  nearest  and  dearest  to  her.  She 
broke  the  news  first  to  Aunt  Petronilla 
during  an  afternoon  visit  v/hich  she  paid 
her,  and  in  the  course  of  a  long  and 
intimate  talk.  It  was  in  that  same  little 
drawing-room  to  which  her  own  presence 
and  that  of  Grenville  had  lent,  in  their 
aunt's  eyes,  its  chief  charm.  And  as  Aunt 
Petronilla  sat  in  her  high,  straight-backed 
chair  and  listened,  she  felt  that  the  bright- 
ness would  soon  have  gone  thence  forever, 
and  only  the  vacant  places  remain.  Yet 
the  news  which  Phyllis  had  to  tell  she 
received  with  a  mixture  of  gladness  and 
of  sorrow,  which  corresponded  to  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  her  own  nature.  The 
tie  between  these  two  had  been  unusually 
close    and    intimate.     It    was    now    to    be 
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broken.  But  Petronilla  had  the  hero- 
heart  which  only  strong  faith,  and  hope 
in  the  promises  of  immortahty  can  give; 
and  she  met  this  new  trial  with  that 
fortitude  which  had  nerved  her  for  so 
many  others. 

At  Phyllis'  request,  she  walked  back 
with  her,  to  be  present  when  the  subject 
was  broached  to  Sylvester. 

"It  will  come  very  hard  upon  him," 
Petronilla  said  thoughtfully. 

"Yet  he  will  miss  me  less,"  Phyllis 
suggested,  "  than  he  would  have  done  some 
time  ago;  for  it  seems  providential  that 
he  should  have  found  consolation,  during 
these  harrowing  times,  in  the  companion- 
ship of  Amy." 

"For  Grenville's  sake,"  murmured  Aunt 
Petronilla. 

"Partly,"  agreed  Phyllis,  "and  partly 
for  her  own.  She  is  so  strong  and  self- 
reliant,  and  has  such  a  warm,  kind  heart!" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  replied  the  old  lady; 
"and  she  is  so  fresh  and  so  original!" 

"So  I  shall  be  leaving  uncle  in  good 
hands,"  declared  Phyllis.  "Since  Gren- 
ville's death  Amy  has  been  so  devoted 
to  him,  and  now  they  seem  to  understand 
each  other  perfectly." 

"How  strangely  things  turn  out!" 
exclaimed  Petronilla,  who  was  thinking, 
as  Phyllis  no  doubt  was  likewise  doing, 
how  prejudiced  Sylvester  had  been  at 
first  against  that  daughter-in-law,  whom 
he  had  merely  tolerated  for  his  son's  sake. 

As  the  two  women  entered  the  library, 
they  found  Sylvester  in  an  armchair  by 
the  window,  looking  out  upon  the  land- 
scape, upon  which  were  apparent  the  first 
evidences  of  decay;  and  at  the  sky,  amid 
the  general  grayness  of  which  were  glowing 
orange  tints  shading  into  dull  crimson. 
Something  in  his  attitude  smote  upon 
Phyllis,  and  rendered  harder  the  announce- 
ment which  she  had  to  make.  Sylvester 
turned  his  head,  and,  seeing  them,  arose 
to  greet  his  sister,  and  laid  a  caressing  hand 
on  Phyllis'  shoulder.  Next  to  Grenville, 
she  had  been  dearest  to  him.  She  had 
seemed  to  unite  in  her  own  person  so  many 


of  those  traits  which  the  old  man  was 
proud  to  believe  belonged  to  his  race, — 
the  honor  of  the  men  and  the  stainless 
whiteness  of  the  womenkind,  which, 
inherited  through  a  long  line  of  intensely 
Catholic  ancestors,  had  seemed  to  be  con- 
centrated in  Phyllis,  with  a  delicacy,  a 
refinement,  a  fastidiousness,  as  well  as  a 
strength  and  individuality  which  made 
Phyllis  no  mere  copy  of  any  other.  Some 
one  had  said  that  she  was  the  very  spirit 
of  the  Manor.  Perhaps  it  was  only  fitting 
that  she  should  be  going  hence  just  when 
it  was  about  to  pass  into  the  hands  of 
strangers;  for  strangers  they  seemed,  even 
though  they  bore  the  name  of  Birmingham. 

To  Sylvester  it  was  a  great  blow,  which 
only  his  lively  faith  and  the  fortitude  that 
came  of  his  deeply  Christian  character 
enabled  him  to  bear  with  anything  like 
equanimity,  when  Phyllis  made  her  an- 
nouncement, in  her  quiet  voice,  and  with 
characteristic  calmness. 

"  With  your  approbation  and  consent, 
Uncle,"  she  said,  as  she  drew  her  chair 
near  to  him,  with  Petronilla  at  her  side 
as  a  support,  "  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  enter  the  convent  at  F." 

"The  convent!"  Sylvester  repeated 
blankly.     "And   a  cloistered   one!" 

He  relapsed  into  silence  when  he  had 
said  those  words,  as  if  his  voice  literally 
failed  him.  He  bowed  his  head  in  his 
hands,  and  remained  silent  while  wrestling 
with  this  fresh  sacrifice,  that  he  was 
called   upon   to  offer. 

Phyllis  slipped  down  from  her  chair 
and  knelt  beside  him,  her  face  pale  indeed, 
but  with  a  certain  radiance  that  came 
from  the  spirit  within.  Petronilla  wept 
silently;  though  it  was  even  more  out  of 
sympathy  with  what  she  knew  her  brother 
was  enduring  than  from  sorrow.  For, 
despite  the  wrench  which  Phyllis'  going 
would  be  to  her,  this  decision  of  her 
niece  seemed  somehow  as  the  fruition  of 
her  own  life, — of  those  early  hopes  and 
dreams  which,  with  her,  had  never  passed 
the  blossoming  stage. 

"What  fortitude  one  needs,"  Sylvester 
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said  at  last,  almost  with  a  groan,  "  before 
one  has  reached  the  allotted  span  of  life!" 
Then  he  laid  his  hand  gently  on  the  head 
that  was  bent  beside  him.  "  God's  will 
be  done,  my  dear!"  he  said  quietly.  "If 
you  are  very  sure  that  you  are  called 
to  the  cloister,  I  would  not  oppose  your 
choice  by  so  much  as  a  word."  And  he 
added,  after  a  pause,  and  as  if  he  had 
been  marshalling  his  forces :  "  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  great  honor  and  should  be  a  great 
happiness  to  us  all." 

There  was,  nevertheless,  a  piteous  look 
of  anguish  on  the  face  that  had  grown 
so  wan  and  emaciated  since  the  late 
troubles.  That  was  the  human  side  in 
opposition  to  the  supernatural.  And  it 
was  to  this  that  Phyllis,  who  had  raised 
her  head  and  was  looking  at  him,  now 
addressed  h,erself. 

"Life  is  so  short,"  she  said,  "and  there 
are  so  many  partings  that  wring  our 
hearts!  But  the  great  meeting  time  will 
be  very  joyful." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "when  all  the  pain  is 
over.     If  only  we  could  realize  that!" 

"He  has  called  His  spouse  to  Libanus," 
murmured  Petronilla,  softly,  "  to  repose 
amongst  lilies,  while  the  day  declines 
and  the  shadows  fall." 

It  was  one  of  those  scenes  in  life  when 
the  human  and  the  superhuman  meet 
and  are  brought  into  sharp  contest. 
But  where  the  Catholic  spirit  has  been 
long  uppermost  the  victory  is  sure,  since 
faith  gives  strength  for  such  emergencies. 
Never,  perhaps,  had  those  three  been 
nearer  together,  in  thought,  in  sentiment 
and  in  heart,  than  when  one  of  them  was 
thus  called  upon  to  tread  her  separate 
path   and   to  leave  the  others  sorrowing. 

When  Amy  was  informed  she  was 
almost  indignant.  Her  early  training  had 
not  prepared  her  to  feel  very  enthusiastic 
over  such  a  decision,  and  especially  when 
the  choice  had  been  of  a  cloistered  Order. 
The  grimness  of  the  grating,  the  fancied 
dreariness  behind  the  bars,  impressed  her 
almost  as  painfully  as  if  she  had  been 
still   a   Protestant.     The   night  before  her 


departure,  Phyllis  and  she  had  a  farewell 
talk  over  the  library  fire, — "  for  the  last 
time,"   as  the  former  declared. 

"You  must  write  to  me,"  said  Phyllis. 
"  I  scarcely  know  the  rules  yet  regarding 
correspondence,  but  write  as  often  as 
possible.  I  shall  be  just  as  much  interested 
as  ever  in  all  the  dear  home  news,  from 
the  sparrows  out  there  in  the  trees  to 
the  ghost — our  ghost — -" 

Singularly  enough,  she  faltered  as  she 
said  that  word,  and  the  tears,  so  long 
repressed,  rushed  into  her  eyes.  All  her 
life  long,  far  back  into  merry  childhood, 
she  had  been  interested  in  that  mystery, 
which  she  was  now  to  leave  behind  her 
with  all  the  rest. 

"Well,"  Phyllis  went  on,  brushing  away 
her  tears,  and  trying  to  speak  cheerfully, 
"we  have  solved  all  the  other  mysteries. 
Amy ;  and,  with  the  help  of  Angela  Roscoe, 
no  doubt  some  light  will  be  thrown  upon 
the  ghost,  especially  if  the  new  proprietor 
should  sometime  decide  to  pull  down  that 
part  of  the  house." 

"  I  wish  to  gracious  he  would  pull  it 
down;  though  it  wouldn't  do  me  much 
good.  For  by  that  time  Harry  will  have 
taken  the  house,  and  brought  home  his 
wife.  But  I  often  wake  at  night  scared 
almost  to  death  when  I  remember  what 
I  went  through  up  there.  It  gives  me  cold 
chills  to  think  that  those  things  are  prob- 
ably going  on  all  the  time,  whether 
anybody  is  around  there  or  not.  That 
step  and  the  rustling  skirts  were  the  worst. 
I  wish  that  hall  was  pulled  down,  right 
now,"  she  repeated  emphatically;  "but 
it  isn't  any  good  to  wish  it.  What  a 
pity,  Phyllis,  you  couldn't  have  married 
Harry  Birmingham,  whom  everybody  loves 
already,  and  made  everything  right,  and 
saved  your  soul  here  among  your  own 
people?" 

She  sighed  deeply  as  she  spoke;  and 
Phyllis,  with  a  smile  that  had  something 
new  and  tender  in  it,  said  softly: 

"Amy  dear,  I  could  almost  wish  so 
myself,  for  all  our  sakes.  For  you  don't 
know  how  it  breaks  my  heart  to  give  you 
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all  up,  and  to  leave  the  Manor.  But  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  think  of 
marriage.  That  mysterious  something 
which  calls  me  away  from  here  is  too 
strong  to  be  resisted.  It  just  calls  and 
calls,  and  that  is  what  vocation  means. 
I  feel  now  that  I  should  never  have  fitted 
into  ordinary  life  so  as  to  make  myself 
or  other  people  happy." 

But  Amy,  whose  tears  were  flowing 
abundantly,  cried  in  a  stifled  voice: 

"Don't  talk  nonsense,  Phyllis!  You 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  you  have  the 
gift  of  making  everyone  around  you 
happy." 

"And  as  to  the  Manor,"  said  Phyllis, 
"  I  hope  it  will  not  be  pulled  down  or 
changed  in  any  way;  though  it  won't 
matter  to  me  since  I  shall  never  see  it 
again.  But  I  shall  like  to  fancy  it  just  the 
same  always."  She  gave  a  little  cry  and 
broke  off.  "I  have  loved  it  so  much,"  she 
added  presently,  when  she  had  overcome 
her  emotion, — "every  nook  and  corner  of 
it!  But  loving  even  inanimate  things  too 
much  in  this  world  means  certain  heart- 
ache at  some  time  of  life.  So  it  is  as  well 
to  grasp  the  stinging  mettle  boldly,  as  I 
am  doing,  and  be  done  with  it." 

"The  Manor  will  never,  never  be  the 
same  without  you!"  sobbed  Amy. 

"Oh,  well,  dear,"  responded  Phyllis, 
"  you  can  always  fancy  a  little  bit  of  my 
heart  and  spirit  here,  and  a  portion  of  my 
thoughts!  And  you  must  not  picture  me 
as  sad  or  gloomy.  That  is  all  romantic 
nonsense.  It  is  a  fearful  wrench  to  go 
away;  but  I  expect  to  be  the  most  cheer- 
ful mortal  in  the  world.  Out  of  the 
convent,  I  should  have  been  a  round  peg 
in  a  square  hole." 

That  was  the  saddest  day  to  them  all, 
but  especially  to  Sylvester  and  Petronilla, 
when  Phyllis,  amid  the  lamentations  of 
all  the  servants,  was  driven  away  for  the 
last  time  from  the  old  familiar  scenes. 
It  seemed  almost  like  death.  Phyllis 
herself,  during  those  last  days,  though 
suffering  intensely  in  anticipation  of  the 
parting,    had,    nevertheless,    about   her    a 


happiness  that  fairly  irradiated  on  all 
sides.  It  resembled  in  a  certain  way  the 
perfect  peace  that  falls  upon  closed  eyelids 
in  a  cofhn.  She  had  already  caught 
that  habitual  cheerfulness  and  serenity 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  cloister 
possess  more  than  any  others,  —  not 
because  they  have  no  trials,  but  because 
they  have  learned  to  surmount  them,  and 
to  climb  the  heights  to  the  pure  air  of  the 
Mount  of  Vision.  There  was  no  bitterness 
even  in  those  tears  which  she  shed  when, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Mark  and  Petronilla, 
she  turned  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  Manor 
which  she  of  all  others  had  so  dearly  loved. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Old  Missions  of  California. 


BY    GEORGS    WHARTON    JAMES. 

II. — -The  Founding  of  the  San   Diego 

Mission. 
^T^O  appreciate  rightly  the  work  of 
\^  Padre  Junipero  Serra  in  the  founding 
of  the  Alta  California  missions,  it 
is  imperative  that  we  gain  a  reasonably 
clear  comprehension  of  the  conditions 
under  which  he  labored.  All  his  plans 
were  made  while  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
missions  of  the  Peninsula.  Indeed,  not 
until  he  had  been  there  some  time  did 
the  order  from  the  King  come,  through  the 
viceroy,  to  Galvez  that  the  missions  were 
to  be  extended  into   Alta  California. 

As  soon  as  this  order  was  received, 
Galvez  wished  to  confer  with  Serra  in 
person,  all  their  intercourse  hitherto  having 
been  in  writing.  Accordingly,  Serra  jour- 
neyed to  Galvez' s  headquarters,  which 
were  in  the  newly-established  settlement 
of  Santa  Ana,  south  of  Loreto.  Here  the 
two  put  their  heads  together  and  planned 
for  the  success  of  the  Northern  expedi- 
tions. The  distance  by  land  was  not  less 
than  seven  hundred  miles,  and  by  sea 
possibly  a  little  farther.  There  were  no 
steamers,  no  railways,  not  even  any 
carriages  or  wagons.   There  was  not  a  mile 
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of  good  road  over  any  ground,  except 
the  levels;  and  the  roads  over  the  moun- 
tains were  nothing  but  the  trails  of  wild 
animals  and  Indians.  When  the  long  and 
waterless  stretches  of  desert  were  reached, 
no  one  save  the  Indians  knew  where  the 
springs  and  water-pockets  were;  and  the 
Indians  were  uncertain  to  count  upon, 
as  they  did  not  have  the  same  regard 
for  the  Franciscans  that  they  had  for  the 
Jesuits.  Dangerous  quicksands,  marshes, 
and  alkali  stretches  had  to  be  crossed ; 
and  feed  for  the  animals  would  often  be 
scarce.  There  was  no  one  to  welcome  the 
missionaries  when  they  arrived.  Indeed, 
they  themselves  could  not  know  when  they 
had  actually  arrived  at  any  place  suitable 
for  their  needs,  until  they  had  thoroughly 
investigated  the  conditions. 

What  unconscious  history-makers  they 
were  about  to  become!  And  how  abso- 
lutely they  were  the  pioneers  of  all  the 
pioneers  that  afterward  flocked  into  the 
Golden  State!  How  sublime  these  men 
were,  and  how  heroic  in  their  simple 
daring !  For  they  knew  little  of  the  Indians 
they  were  going  amongst.  Viscaino's 
reports  were  not  always  of  peace  and 
welcome;  for  once  the  Indians  had  shown 
themselves  openly  hostile  to  the  sailors 
who  had  gone  ashore  for  fresh  water, 
by  shooting  arrows  at  them.  And  what 
were  the  hardships  they  were  going  to 
encounter?  They  did  not  know;  they 
could  not  know.  Would  food  always  be 
provided?  They  might  be  able  to  grow 
what  they  needed,  or  they  might  not; 
and  they  would  be  a  thousand  miles  or 
more  from  their  base  of  supplies  if  any 
emergency  arose.  Yet,  with  the  same 
faith  and  trust  exhibited  by  the  birds 
and  beasts — though  by  them  exercised  in 
consciousness, — they  rested  in  the  power 
and  love  of  God,  confident  that  He 
would  never  fail  nor  forsake  them.  How 
wonderful  men  become  as  soon  as  they 
realize  their  claim  upon  their  Almighty 
Father!  And  how  fears  disappear  when 
they  learn  to  rest  in  His  goodness  and 
ability  to  care  for  His  children! 


At  their  conference,  Galvez  and  Serra. 
determined  to  send  two  vessels  and  two 
land  expeditions, — one  of  the  latter  of 
which  Serra  himself  was  to  accompany. 
In  their  urgent  haste  to  forward  the 
work,  Serra  and  Galvez  played  a  good- 
natured  rivalry  one  against  the  other  in 
loading  into  the  vessels  the  supplies  that 
were  needed  for  the  new  missions.  Of 
these  it  was  decided  to  establish  three 
as  speedily  as  possible:  one  at  San  Diego, 
one  at  Monterey,  and  the  other  near  the 
coast  about  midway  between  the  two, 
and  which  Galvez  desired  should  be  named 
San  Buenaventura.  Using  his  authority 
Galvez  called  upon  the  various  missions 
of  the  Peninsula  for  whatever  they  could 
spare  of  supplies,  such  as  vestments, 
sacred  vessels,  etc.,  for  the  new  establish- 
ments; and,  as  he  had  extinguished  two 
missions  by  consolidating  them  with  others, 
he  found  that  he  was  able  to  supply  the 
three  new  missions  without  calling  for 
anything  from  Mexico. 

On  January  9,  1769,  when  Serra  had 
sung  High  Mass  in  honor  of  San  Jose, 
the  patron  saint  under  whose  special  care 
the  whole  expedition  had  been  solemnly 
placed  by  Galvez;  and  when  sailors, 
officers  and  missionaries  had  listened  to  an 
address  given  by  Galvez,  the  San  Carlos 
put  out  to  sea,  charged  with  the  message 
fraught  with  so  much  importance  to 
California  —  namely,  the  planting  of  the 
Cross  at  Monterey.  On  February  15  the 
second  vessel,  the  San  Antonio,  followed; 
its  captain  bidden  to  make  all  possible 
speed,  as  the  Saw  Carlos  was  instructed 
to  wait  pnly  twenty  days  for  its  arrival 
at  San  I)iego  before  it  proceeded  on  to 
Monterey. 

A  third  vessel,  the  San  Jose,  was  built 
on  the  Mexican  coast  by  Galvez,  and 
brought  to  the  Peninsula  with  the  inten- 
tion that  it  should  ply  constantly  between 
San  Bias  and  San  Diego;  but  on  its  initial 
trip  it  was  lost,  and  never  seen  again. 
Padre  Jose  de  Murguia  was  to  have  gone 
on  the  vessel;  but  he  fell  ill  and  was  sent 
to   Loreto  to  recover;    and  thus  he  was 
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fpared  to  labor  later  for  the  salvation  of 
the  California  Indians. 

Of  the  two  land  expeditions,  one  was 
to  go  ahead  and  spy  out .  the  country,  ex- 
plore the  road,  and  pacify  hostile  Indians 
through  whose  territory  the  parties  would 
have  to  pass.  It  was  placed  in  charge  of 
Captain  Fernando  Rivera  y  Moncada,  who 
had  been  the  commander  of  the  Loreto 
presidio.  The  military  commander  of  the 
second  section  of  the  expedition  was 
given  to  Caspar  de  Portola,  captain  of 
the  dragoons  and  Governor  of  the  Cali- 
fornias.  He  was,  therefore,  the  ranking 
officer  of  Rivera. 

On  September  30,  1768,  Rivera  started 
from  Santa  Ana,  calling  at  eight  of  the 
missions  on  the  way,  and  collecting  46 
horses,  140  mules,  64  pack-saddles,  28 
leathern  bags  (all  of  which  were  ultimately 
to  be  replaced  from  Sonora);  as  well  as 
sundry  jugs  of  wine,  brandy,  sides  of 
leather,  arrobas  of  figs,  flour,  jerked  beef, 
wheat,  raisins,  puiole  (ground  corn), 
bullock  fat,  biscuits,  sugar,  etc.,  —  thfs 
second  category  being  regarded  as  gifts. 

Portola,  with  his  companions,  started 
from  Loreto  on  March  9,  1769;  leaving 
Father  Serra  to  follow,  as  he  wished  to 
stop  and  collect  various  goods  from  the 
missions.  They  were  to  meet  at  or  near 
the  most  northern  of  the  Peninsula  mis- 
sions,— ^that  of  Santa  Maria.  It  was  the 
5th  of  May  before  Serra  reached  the  Gov- 
ernor, who  awaited  him  at  the  appointed 
spot.  Eight  days  later  Serra  was  ahead 
at  Velicata,  where,  on  the  14th,  he 
solemnly  blessed  a  little  jacal  (or  hut 
of  upright  poles),  which  had  been  built 
by  the  members  of  Rivera's  division;  and 
established  the  mission  of  San  Fernando, 
with  the  intention  that  it  should  be  not 
only  a  centre  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Indians  of  the  locality,  but  also  a 
stopping-place  for  travellers  between  San 
Diego  and  the  Peninsula  missions.  For 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  was 
the  only  known  land  route  to  Alta  Cali- 
fornia; and  all  supplies  had  to  be  con- 
veyed from  Mexico  or  Sonora,  across  the 


Gulf,  to  one  of  the  ports  or  missions  on 
the  Peninsula,  and  thence,  by  mule  or 
burro,  over  this  long  and  weary  road  to 
the  more  northerly  establishments.  This 
was  the  first  and  only  mission  established 
by  the  Franciscans"  in  Lower  California. 

And  now,  after  some  interesting  experi- 
ences with  the  Indians  at  the  new  missions, 
on  the  evening  of  Monday,  May  15,  the 
united  second  division  of  the  expedition 
started  for  San  Diego.  For  some  time 
Padre  Serra's  leg  had  been. troubling  him, 
and  now  it  became  so  inflamed  that  it 
seemed,  v.hen  eighteen  miles  from  Velicata, 
that  he  would  have  to  be  sent  back. 
Portola  urged  him  to  return,  but  the  good 
Father's  trust  in  God  was  so  great  that 
he  would  not  listen  to  such  a  suggestion. 
The  simple  story  of  his  being  cured  with 
a  poultice  placed  upon  his  wounds  by  his 
muleteer  has  often  been  told,  and  well 
serves  to  illustrate  the  childlike  faith  of 
Serra  in  the  Divine.  It  was  such  faith 
that  enabled  him  later  to  "  move  moun- 
tains" in  the  shape  of  the  great  obstacles 
placed  in  the  way  of  his  work.  It  is  such 
faith  that  the  world  of  men  and  women 
need  to-day, — faith  in  the  spiritual  powers 
of  Him  who  is  spirit,  and  who  demands 
the  worship  of  the  spirit. 

Day  by  day  the  party  moved  forward, 
celebrating  Mass  each  morning,  having 
more  or  less  interesting  experiences  with 
the  Indians,  and  one  adventure,  when 
forty  of  the  Indians  attacked  the  party  and 
were  repulsed  by  the  soldiery.  The  men 
were  all  perfectly  nude,  a  circumstance 
which  Serra  remarked  with  great  surprise. 
The  women,  however,  when  they  appeared, 
were  decently  clothed.  For  a  month  of 
journeying,  Indians  in  varying  numbers 
visited  them  almost  daily;  but  as  they 
neared  San  Diego  they  increased  so  greatly 
that  he  ceased  to  count  them.  Then  the 
natives  became  rather  too  familiar,  taking 
everything  they  could  lay  their  hands  on; 
and  begging  every  article  they  saw,  even 
to  the  Father's  habit,  and  the  Governor's 
leather  jacket,  waistcoat,  breeches,  and 
other  clothing.   A  number  of  them  pestered 
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Serra  te  let  them  have  his  spectacles; 
and  finally,  to  please  an  especially  anxious 
one,  "  whose  actions  seemed  to  signify 
that  I  should  lend  them  to  him  to  see  what 
they  were,"  he  took  them  off  and  gave 
them  to  him.  Then,  he  quaintly  remarks, 
"  God  knows  what  it  cost  me  to  recover 
them,  because  he  ran  away  with  them. 
At  last,  after  a  thousand  difficulties,  I 
recovered  them,  after  they  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  women  who  hankered 
for  them." 

On  the  ist  of  July,  1769,  full  of  grat- 
itude to  God  for  a  safe  journey,  they 
arrived  at  San  Diego,  where  Rivera  and 
Crespi  awaited  them,  as  also  the  San 
Antonio  and  the  San  Carlos.  Both  vessels 
had  had  serious  disasters.  Galvez  had 
ordered  the  San  Carlos  to  stand  well  out 
at  sea  until  she  reached  the  latitude  of 
San  Diego.  Contrary  winds  and  an  error 
in  the  reckoning  had  thrown  her  so  far 
out  of  her  course  that  the  journey  took 
a  hundred  and  ten  days.  Scurvy  broke 
out,  and  one  after  another  her  sailors  died, 
until  finally,  when  she  did  enter  San 
Diego  Bay,  not  enough  well  men  were 
left  to  launch  a  boat  to  go  ashore  and 
report. 

Had  she  arrived  a  day  or  two  later, 
there  is  no  knowing  what  might  have 
happened;  for  Galvez' s  strict  orders  were 
that  whichever  vessel  arrived  first  at  San 
Diego  should  remain  there  only  twenty 
days  and  then  proceed  to  IMonterey.  The 
San  Antonio,  though  she  sailed  a  month 
later  than  her  sister  ship,  reached  San 
Diego  in  fifty-five  days,  and  had  been  in 
harbor  there  nineteen  out  of  the  required 
twenty  days,  when,  like  a  wraith  of  a 
ship,  the  San  Carlos  came  through  the 
fog  to  gladden  the  weary  and  anxious 
waiters.  But  the  sorrow  and  distress  can 
be  imagined  when,  after  vainly  waiting 
for  the  appearance  of  a  boat  over  the  San 
Carlos'  side,  with  the  officers  to  report, 
a  shore  party,  sent  to  find  the  reason  for 
this  apparent  breach  of  all  naval  custom, 
discovered  that  the  dreaded  scurvy  had 
laid  hands  upon  every  sailor.  Tenderly  the 


victims  were  taken. ashore  and  cared  for; 
and  then,  to  add  to  the  distress,  the 
disease  spread,  and  soon  a  number  of 
the  San  Antonio's  crew,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  soldiers,  were  among  its  victims. 

Hence  it  was  a  sad  camp  that  greeted 
Portola  and  Serra  on  their  arrival  on  Alta 
California  soil.  Only  five  of  the  crew  of 
one  vessel,  and  seven  of  the  other,  were 
living,  and  thirteen  soldiers  also  were 
dead.  If  Serra  had  been  a  superstitious 
man,  this  disastrous  beginning  of  the 
first  settlement  in  California  would  have 
daunted  and  discouraged  him  to  the  point 
of  retreat.  But  his  sublime  faith  soared 
triumphant  above  all  pain,  all  disease, 
even  above  death;  and  his  first  act  was 
to  offer  a  general  thanksgiving  that  the 
various  parties  had  arrived  and  were 
reunited. 

A  consultation  was  now  held.  With 
the  sailors  of  both  vessels  sick  unto  death, 
it  was  impossible  to  obey  Galvez's  orders 
and  send  an  expedition  to  Monterey  by 
sea.  Instead,  Portola  decided  to  send  back 
the  San  Antonio  for  fresh  supplies  and 
new  crews  for  both  vessels,  while  he  and 
a  small  band  would  proceed  by  land  to 
Monterey. 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  The  San 
Antonio  started  south.  It  turned  out  to 
be  a  race  with  Death;  for  nine  men  died 
on  the  voyage,  and  the  survivors  were 
too  weak  to  drop  anchor  when  they 
arrived  at  San  Bias. .  Portola,  with  Fathers 
Crespi  and  Gomez,  started  north.  Only  a 
little  band  of  soldiers  (eight),  with  _eight 
of  the  Peninsula-converted  Indians,  re- 
mained at  San   Diego  with  Serra. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  1769 — memorable 
date  in  California  history, — Serra  founded 
the  mission  of  San  Diego  de  Alcala,  and 
civilization  and  Christianity  struck  deep 
roots  into  the  soil.  The  place  where  this 
occurred  is  now  known  as  Old  San  Diego, 
some  six  miles  north  of  the  present  San 
Diego.  There  is  still  a  small  wooden  chapel 
here,  though  the  mission  proper  was  later 
removed  six  miles  up  the  valley  of  the 
San  Diego  river.   At  first  the  Indianr.  held 
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aloof.  The  firing  of  the  guns  during  the 
ceremonies  frightened  them ;  but  when 
the  San  Antonio  and  Portola's  expeditions 
were  gone,  and  the  number  of  guards 
was  few,  they  became  exceedingly  trouble- 
some, stealing  from  the  sick  and  pillaging 
from  the  San  Carlos.  At  last  they  made 
a  determined  raid  for  plunder,  which  the 
guard  resisted.  A  flight  of  arrows  was  the 
result.  This  led  to  a  volley  of  musket 
balls,  which  killed  three  Indians  and 
cleared  the  camp. 

Here  again  was  a  most  disheartening  cir- 
cumstance. Imagine  poor  Padre  Serra  at 
this  juncture.  Guarded  by  only  a  handful, 
surrounded  by  a  horde  of  savages,  three 
of  whom  had  just  been  slain  in  a  conflict 
which  seemed  bound  to  have  occurred, 
sooner  or  later, — how  could  he  hope  to 
win  over  these  Indians  to  his  mode  of 
thought  and  life?  Can  faith  in  God  rise 
much  higher  than  it  did  in  the  heart  of 
this  saintly  man  at  such  a  time?  Like 
St.  Paul,  he  must  have  exclaimed,  "  None 
of  these  things  move  me";  for,  with  his 
accustomed  energy,  he  continued  in  his 
work,  seeking  to  attract  and  win  over 
the  savages,  that  he  might  gather  them 
into  the  apostolic  net. 

Still  more  discouragement  was  at  hand. 
Looking  carefully  at  the  facts  as  they 
arose,  one  after  another,  it  seems  as  if 
God  intended  to  try  His  servant  to  the 
utmost  at  the  beginning  of  his  task,  to 
see  if  he  was  worthy  to  do  the  work  before 
him.  Certainly  he  received  such  a  testing 
as  few  even  brave  men  could  have  with- 
stood. But  the  more  the  faith  of  Serra 
was  tested,  the  more  brightly  it  seemed 
to  shine.  What  thoughts  coursed  through 
his  mind  as  he  daily  tended  the  sick  in 
the  tents  upon  the  beach!  What  mingled 
hopes  and  fears  stirred  his  soul  as  he 
walked  away  from  the  camp  to  secure  a 
few  moments'  quiet  for  meditation  and 
reflection!  Possibly  he  was  cheered  at  the 
mental  pictures  he  saw  of  Portold  and 
Crespj  reaching  Monterey  and  there  estab- 
lishing the  mission;  and  joyfully  he  im- 
agined   the    natives    flocking    around    the 


Cross   in    answer   to   his    fervent    prayers. 

Then  suddenly,  like  a  wet  and  cold  fog 
blown  in  from  the  sea,  blotting  out  sun- 
shine and  fair  landscape  and  chilling  all 
within  its  folds  even  to  the  marrow, 
Portola  and  Crespi  appeared  before  him. 
They  had  journeyed  northward,  but  had 
hunted  in  vain  for  the  Bay  of  Monterey, 
where  the  mission  of  San  Carlos  was  to  be 
established.  They  had  seen  this  place  and 
that,  and  finally  had  reached  a  point  on 
an  unknown  peninsula  which  gave  them 
a  glimpse  of  a  vast  inland  harbor;  but 
there  w^as  no  indication  whatever  of  any 
bay  that  corresponded  with  Viscaino's 
description  of  Monterey.  Portola  was 
sure  there  was  no  such  bay.  Had  they 
not  carefully  explored  the  shore  all  along? 
And,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  us,  he 
proceeded  to  tell  Serra  what  they  had 
found,  and  actually  described  the  salient 
features  of  Monterey  Bay,  though  he  did 
not  recognize  it  as  the  very  spot  for  which 
they  were  so  eagerly  searching. 

Then  the  disheartened  commander 
asked  about  the  Saw  Antonio.  It  had  not 
returned.  This  deepened  his  gloom.  How 
were  the  sick?  When  he  learned  of  added 
deaths,  the  clouds  on  his  brow  became 
darker.  Had  there  been  any  conversions 
among  the  Indians?  No.  Instead,  he  must 
listen  to  the  report  of  the  killing  of  the 
three  savages  as  the  result  of  their  pilfer- 
ing attack.  How  about  provisions?  When 
he  saw  how  low  the  store  had  become,  and 
pondered  over  all  the  other  dishearten- 
ments,  his  courage  gave  way,  and  he 
announced  his  decision  to  abandon  the 
expedition  and  return  to  Mexico.  And 
let  us  not  be  too  hard  in  our  judgment 
upon  him.  He  was  a  brave  man, — of  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  the  outlook 
was  enough  to  take  away  the  courage  of 
the  stoutest-hearted  who  relied  solely 
upon  himself.  So  Portola  is  not  to  be  con- 
demned. Things  certainly  did  look  black 
and  forbidding.  Everything  had  gone 
wrong.  Many  a  good  Christian  of  to-day, 
under  such  circumstances,  would  argue 
that  God's  favor  must  have  been  wanting, 
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and     would     have     sided     with    Portola. 

Whatever  Serra  felt,  he  said  little;  but 
it  would  have  been  worse  than  death  for 
him  to  return.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  power,  save  the  express  commands 
of  his  superiors,  could  ever  have  induced 
him  to  forsake  the  work  he  had  so  gladly 
undertaken.  Again  the  memory  of  St. 
Paul's  words  must  have  cheered  him: 
"All  things  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  God."  And,  with  the  great 
Apostle  and  missionary,  -he  exultantly 
cried  within  his  soul :  '  Who  shall  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  Christ?  Shall  tribula- 
tion or  distress  or  persecution  or  famine 
or  nakedness  or  peril  or  sword?'  He  and 
his  devoted  band  certainly  had  had,  and 
were  having,  tribulations  and  distresses 
manifold.  The  Indians  were  persecuting 
them;  famine  was  staring  them  in  the 
face;  their  utter  nakedness  was  being 
revealed  one  to  the  other;  peril  and  sword 
stalked  hand  in  hand  around  them  and 
had  snatched  many  of  their  comrades 
away.  Yet  God  was  not  forgetting  them. 
Just  as  Portola  was  about  to  retire,  the 
San  Antonio  reappeared,  with  abundant 
supplies,  new  crews  of  healthy  and  hearty 
men,  and  good  cheer,  that  put  fresh 
courage  into  the  souls  of  the  fainting  ones. 

In  my  next  chapter  I  must  give  a  full 
history  of  the  San  Diego  mission  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  then  endeavor  to 
make  so  clear  a  picture  of  its  present 
condition  that  all  the  readers  of  The 
Ave  Maria  will  be  able  to  see  it  as  it 
actually  is. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


At  the  Eleventh  Hour. 


Some  Little  Thought. 

BY    E.   F.   GARESCH^,  S.  J. 

Come   little  thought  that  steals  to  God  away 
When  all  thy  other  thoughts  are  busy  here, 

And  saves  one  moment  from  the  fretful  day 
To  spend  in  pleading  at   thy  Father's  ear, — 

Some  loving  thought  may  bring  thee  riches  more 

Than  all  the  weary  hours  that   went  before. 


OME  forty  years  ago  there  lived  in 
a  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Main  a 
good  Christian  family,  whose  mem- 
bers were  all  contented  with  their  lot  and 
happy  in  mutual  affection  and  concord. 
One  might  have  thought  nothing  would 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  Neumann  house- 
hold;   but,  unfortunately,  it  was  otherwise. 

That  period  was  a  troublous  one  for 
the  Church,  especially  in  the  south  of 
Germany.  The  pernicious  sect  of  the  Old 
Catholics  spread  its  fatal  tenets  hke  bad 
weeds,  and  by  its  plausible  but  false  teach- 
ing seduced  many  from  their  allegiance 
to  the  Church.  The  father  of  the  family 
was  one  of  those  deluded  persons.  In 
1870  he  formally  joined  the  new  sect. 
With  his  renunciation  of  the  Faith  of  his 
fathers  all  peace  and  happiness  departed 
from  the  household.  Sharp  dissension 
must  have  arisen  between  the  parents, 
since  it  ended  in  entire  separation,  the 
misguided  husband  abandoning  wife  and 
children  and  breaking  up  his  once  happy 
home. 

Years  passed.  The  house  formerly 
inhabited  by  the  Neumann  family  passed 
into  other  hands,  and  was  finally  con- 
verted into  a  hospital  for  the  sick  poor, 
served  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  One  day 
in  the  year  1903  a  man  presented  himself 
at  the  door  of  the  hospital  asking  to  be 
admitted.  It  was  Mr.  Neumann,  once 
the  tenant  of  that  very  house.  The  Sisters 
received  him  kindly,  and  nursed  him 
during  his  illness  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion and  care  they  could  bestow;  not 
omitting  at  the  same  time  to  make  every 
effort,  whenever  opportunity  offered,  to 
cure  the  still  more  lamentable  sickness 
of  his  soul. 

Unfortunately,  their  endeavors  were  of 
no  avail.  The  patient  did  not  manifest 
the  slightest  inclination  to  quit  the  path 
of  error  and  rettirn  to  the  way  of  truth; 
but,  when  restored  to  health,  left  the  hos- 
pital without  having  derived  any  spiritual 
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benefit  from  his  sojourn  there.  On  his 
departure  he  made  an  offering  to  the 
superior  in  recognition  of  the  services 
rendered  to  him.  Gladly  would  the  good 
Sisters  have  renounced  his  gift,  had  they 
been  able  by  doing  so  to  turn  his  thoughts 
to  God.  Yet  their  want  of  success  did 
not  make  them  despair  of  gaining  their- 
end  ultimately.  Their  zeal  and  confidence 
in  the  intercession  of  the  Mother  of  God 
suggested  to  them  a  means  which  they 
felt  sure  would  not  fail.  With  the  money 
their  patient  had  given  them  they  pur- 
chased a  statue  of  Mary  Immaculate,  and 
committed  the  salvation  of  the  stray 
sheep  to  her  maternal  care;  while  on  their 
part  they  did  not  allow  a  day  to  pass 
without  earnestly  commending  him  by 
name  to  the  m^rcy  of  her  who  is  called 
the  Refuge  of  Sinners. 

Three  years  passed  without  anything's 
being  heard  of  Mr.  Neumann:  only  the 
statue  in  the  hospital  constantly  recalled 
that  unhappy  man  to  the  remembrance 
of  the  nursing  Sisters.  On  December  8, 
1906,  a  special  prayer  was  offered  for  him, 
since  it  was  to  him  that  they  owed  the 
statue  which  they  all  prized.  Toward  the 
evening  of  that  day  (feast  of  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception)  there  was  a  ring  at  the 
bell  of  the  house.  Mr.  Neumann  appeared 
and  again  begged  to  be  taken  in;  for  he 
was  once  more  ill,  and  this  time  very 
seriously. 

"  Our  Lady  Immaculate  sends  him  to 
us,"  was  the  thought  that  suggested  itself 
to  the  mind  of  all  the  Sisters.  The  old  man 
was  greeted  with  the  greatest  kindness 
and  gladness  of  heart;  for  now  they  all 
felt  the  surest  confidence  that  it  would 
be  granted  them  this  time  to  save  his 
erring  soul,  though  there  might  be  no 
hope  of  curing  his  feeble  body.  Therefore 
they  offered  redoubled  prayers  on  his 
behalf,  and  commended  him  anew  to  our 
gracious  Queen,  by  placing  under  his 
pillow  the  jniraculous  medal  which  has 
oftentimes  proved  of  singular  efficacy  in 
similar  cases.  Still,  it  appeared  as  if  their 
efforts  for  his  conversion  and  reconcilia- 


tion with  his  family  were  again  to  prove 
fruitless.  Several  weeks  passed,  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  sufferer's  days  were 
numbered,  yet  he  still  obstinately  refused 
to  listen  to  the  gentle  exhortations  of 
visiting  priests  and  of  the  kind  Sisters. 

One  day,  when  his  end  was  rapidly 
approaching,  the  Sister  who  nursed  him 
told  him  of  the  danger  of  his  state,  and 
asked  him  whether  the  priests  of  his  per- 
suasion allowed  the  members  of  their 
congregation  to  die  without  the  aid  or 
consolations  of  religion;  but  she  spoke  in 
vain.  Nothing  seemed  to  make  any  im- 
pression on  the  unfortunate  man.  Despite 
the  apparent  hopelessness  of  the  case, 
however,  the  Sisters  did  not  waver  in 
their  confidence  in  Mary  Immaculate; 
and,  while  multiplying  their  prayers  in  his 
behalf,  they  made  a  promise  that  if  she 
vouchsafed  to  obtain  the  conversion  of  the 
renegade  by  her  intercession,  an  account 
of  the  incident  should  be  published  in 
some  Marian  periodical  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  edification  of  the  faithful. 

On  the  following  day  the  patient  was 
in  the  same  dispositions.  His  niece  came 
to  see  him;  and  on  her  endeavoring  to 
persuade  him  to  return  to  the  Church 
and  make  his  peace  with  God,  he  told 
her  bluntly  to  leave  him  alone;  for  what 
he  was  that  he  meant  to  remain.  Shortly 
after  she  had  left,  he  was  visited  by 
another  acquaintance,  to  whom  the  supe- 
rior had  suggested  that  she  should  speak 
to  him  about  his  soul.  Almost  immedi- 
ately he  asked  to  see  a  priest. 

It  may  be  imagined  how  promptly  and 
gladly  this  wish  was  fulfilled.  While  wait- 
ing for  the  priest,  Neumann  occupied 
himself  in  prayer  and  in  studying  the 
catechism,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the 
confession  of  faith  that  he  was  about  to 
make.  The  priest,  who  hastened  to  obey 
the  summons,  first  of  all  sent  for  the 
wife  of  the  dying  man;  and  thus  at  his 
bedside,  after  a  separation  of  many  years, 
a  happy  reconciliation  took  place  between 
them  in  the  selfsame  house  which  of  old 
had  been  the  scene  of  their  married  life. 
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Neumann  then  made  a  solemn  abjura- 
tion of  his  erroneous  tenets  in  presence 
of  the  priest  and  two  witnesses,  and  himself 
signed  a  document  to  that  effect.  With 
deep  compunction  and  devotion  he  after- 
ward received  Holy  Communion  for  the 
first  time  in  thirty-five  years,  and  was 
subsequently  anointed.  A  few  hours  later 
he  expired;  and  we  may  cherish  the  hope 
that,  after  expiating  his  sins  in  purgatory, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  presence  of  that 
Refugium  Peccatorum  to  whose  intercession 
he  owed  his  salvation  in  the  last  decisive 
hour  of  his  life. 


An  Evil  to  be  Opposed. 


AMONG  the  radical  evils  in  our 
present  social  system  —  evils  that 
afford  some  specious  justification  for  the 
subversive  theories  of  philosophical  social- 
ists —  one  is  undoubtedly  the  intense 
selfishness  of  modern  industry.  While  on 
the  one  hand  this  selfishness,  based  on 
free  and  open  competition,  has  tended  to 
develop  a  laudable  spirit  of  self-reliance 
and  personal  initiative,  on  the  other  it 
has  altogether  too  often  degenerated  into 
a  means  of  oppressing  the  weak  and  the 
ignorant.  The  wealth  and  power  which 
through  its  means  have  come  to  our 
nation,  and  the  additional  comfort  that 
is  enjoyed  by  great  numbers  of  people, 
have  been  purchased  at  the  cost  of  count- 
less comfortless  lives,  incessant  labor,  and 
the  estrangement  of  class  from  class,  and 
more  especially  of  employees  from  em- 
ployers. The  sweating  system,  the  con- 
structive tyranny  of  monopolies,  and  the 
heartless  action  of  multiplied  trusts  have 
brought  about  a  condition  of  quasi- 
constant  misery  and  anxiety  among  the 
poor,  who  find  their  opportunities  for  labor 
uncertain,  and  the  wage  for  such  labor  as 
they  get  frequently  less  than  a  living  one. 
And  yet,  as  Father  Cuthbert  well  says 
in  "Catholic  Ideals  in  Social  Life,"  it  is 
not  fair  to  blame  those  only  who  succeed 
and   rise   upon   the   wave   of   commercial 


prosperity.  "  If  men  and  women  are 
sweated  to  death  for  a  miserable  pittance, 
who  are  to  blame?  Not  the  employers 
only,  though  their  sin  is  great;  but  all 
who  patronize  such  labor  contribute  to 
the  sin.  The  insatiable  yearning  to  buy 
cheaply,  without  any  thought  as  to 
whether  cheapness  is  consistent  with  fair 
wages, — this  is  the  incentive  which  tempts 
men  to  buy  cheap  labor  and  underpay  the 
workmen.  Were  people  in  general  not 
willing  accomplices,  there-  would  be  no 
sweating  system,  no  unfair  competition. 
Th2  sin  falb  not  upon  the  few,  but  on 
the  many,  who  too  readily  condone  the 
sin  of  the  few  for  Vaz  sake  of  the  resultant 
advantage  to  themselves.  They  pay  a 
halfpenny  less  for  a  pound  of  sugar,  or 
a  shilling  or  two  less  on  a  ton  of  coal: 
what  does  the  public  care  that  the  shop 
assistant  or  the  miner  is  unable  to  get  a 
human  wage?  Wherefore  this  craze  for 
cheapness,  but  that  most  often  there 
may  be  more  money  to  spend  in  unneces- 
sary luxuries,  in  fine  ribbons  or  a  better 
brand  of  tobacco  and  such  like?  It  is 
the  increasing  luxury  of  the  period  which 
gives  the  public  its  thirst  for  cheapness, 
and  condones  the  injustice  of  the  sweater 
and  smiles  on  the  successful  gambler." 

The  trouble  is  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  people  are  quite  blind  to  the 
injustice  of  all  this.  It  would  seem,  indeed, 
that  in  practice  the  Christian  principle, 
"Do  unto  others  as  "you  would  that  they 
should  do  unto  you,"  has  been  replaced 
by  the  thoroughly  selfish  maxim,  "  Every 
man  for  himself,  and  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost."  The  business  man  who  would 
consider  it  a  crime  to  pick  his  neighbor's 
pocket  will  not  scruple  about  underselling 
that  neighbor  to  make  him  a  bankrupt 
and  clear  the  way  for  his  own  monopoly. 
Commercial  speculation  and  intercourse 
are,  in  fact,  placed  outside  the  ordinary 
Christian  law.  In  the  matter  of  buying 
and  selling,  hiring  and  tJeing  hired, 
present-day  business  people  seem  to  set 
aside  all  ideas  of  inherent  justice  and 
Christian  charity.     "  Business   can  not  be- 
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done  on  the  basis  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments," would  appear  to  be  their  sub- 
conscious working  principle. 

Yet  it  is  precisely  on  the  basis  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  that  business  matters 
must  be  conducted  if  society  is  to  be 
saved  from  the  ruin  which  threatens  it. 
To  assert  that  business  enterprise  is 
incompatible  with  observance  of  the  law 
of  God  is  to  talk  nonsense.  Selling  all  one 
has  and  giving  it  to  the  poor  is  a  counsel 
of  perfection  to  the  select  few  among  the 
faithful,  not  a  precept  imposed  upon  all 
under  pain  of  losing  their  souls.  Among 
the  thousands  of  canonized  saints  are  to 
be  found  more  than  a  few  who  were  con- 
spicuously wealthy.  The  Gospel  of  Christ 
does  not  condemn  a  healthy  rivalry  in 
trade  or  the  legitimate  rewards  of  com- 
mercial activity.  Men  have  grown  wealthy 
in  commercial  fields  without  ever  acting 
in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  justice  and 
charity;  and  if  comparatively  few  of 
them  have  succeeded  in  piling  up  many 
millions,  it  is  probably  all  the  better  for 
themselves  and  their  neighbors. 

It  would  unquestionably  be  a  much 
better  and  brighter  as  well  as  a  more  fair 
and  honest  world  if  the  Commandments 
were  in  greater  evidence  in  the  ordering 
of  all  the  affairs  of  commercial  and  indus- 
trial life;  and  the  genuine  Catholic  should 
see  to  it  that,  so  far  as  he  is  personally 
concerned,  no  act  of  his  shall  contravene 
the  precepts  of  our  Divine  Lord,  or  give 
apparent  justification  to  the  denuncia- 
tions of  the  ranting  advocates  of  Socialism 
and  its  logical  outcome,  anarchy.  To  the 
objection  that  whoever  would  set  himself 
to  act  in  his  commercial  dealings  differ- 
ently from  the  comrnunity  at  large  will 
suffer  much  loss  and  hardly  succeed  in 
any  business  whatever,  and  that  conse- 
quently nothing  can  be  done  until  all 
men  agree  to  be  Christians  in  business, 
Father  Cuthbert  replies:  "Had  the  early 
disciples  of  Our  Lord  waited  for  the  whole 
world  to  become  Christian  before  them- 
selves professing  their  faith,  there  would 
have   been   no   Christian   Church." 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc,  British  M.  P.,  has 
robust  convictions  as  to  the  economic 
problem  thatj^confronts  the  world  at 
large.  Discussing  recently  the  Church's 
relation  to  that  problem,  he  said: 

And  once  again  we  are  brought  up  against  the 
question  which  the  modern  atheist  who  preaches 
the  SociaHst  State,  or  helps  to  found  the  servile 
one,  may  legitimately  ask  of  the  Catholic: 
"What  is  your  solution?"  Now,  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  Church  is  not  bound  to  answer  that 
question.  She  is  concerned  with  other  questions 
as  much  larger  and  more  important  than  this 
as  the  fate  of  the  soul  is  larger  and  more  impor- 
tant than  that  of  the  body.  She  did  not  say  to 
the  Roman  slaves:  "I  come  with  this  or  that 
economic  scheme  for  your  enfranchisement." 
She  came  with  a  spiritual  scheme  for  the  trans- 
formation of  the  whole  nature  of  man.  She 
could  say  to  the  modern  world  as  she  said  to 
the  Roman  world,  "Leave  your  machinery  pre- 
cisely as  it  is,  with  its  capitalism  and  its  prole- 
tarianism,  and  all  the  rest:  become  practising 
Catholics,  and  by  the  change  in  the  mind  of 
your  society  your  bonds  will  be  loosed."  In  this 
she  is  perfectly  right ;  and  the  economic  effect 
of  Catholicism  is  wholly  indirect,  just  as  is  the 
effect  of  Catholicism  upon  art  or  upon  literature 
indirect;  or  even  the  effect  of  Catholicism  upon 
philosophy  indirect.  The  positive  action  of  the 
Church  deals  directly  with  morals;  she  can  only 
indirectly  deal  by  negative  prohibitions  with 
the  eflfects  of  evils  that  have  arisen  outside  her 
jurisdiction,  and  against  her  plan.  But,  though 
the  economic  effect  of  the  Church  is  indirect, 
and  is  a  temporal  consequence  of  her  nature 
rather  than  an  effect  of  her  expressed  will,  yet 
not  only  does  history  plainly  tell  us  what  it  is, 
but  contemporary  Europe  shows  us  that  effect 
at   work. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  Catholic 
Belgium,  and,  in  a  more  restricted  sphere, 
at  Mr.  Leon  Harmel's  Val  du  Bois,  thor- 
oughly justify  Mr.  Belloc's  statement.  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  translated  into 
action  is  the  solution  of  all  problems  of 
economics  and  sociology  generally. 


'  The  assertion  that  our  present  philos- 
ophy of  education  is  sadly  utilitarian,  and 
that  we  practically  ignore  all  the  treasures 
of  the  past,  is  indisputable;   but  it  is  quite 
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as  true  that  education  ought  to  be  some- 
thing better  than  mere  acquaintance  with 
the  body  of  existing  tradition."  Real  educa- 
tion is  above  all  things  an  evolution  of 
power,^not  merely  of  the  power,  or  rather 
of  the  ability,  to  turn  the  world  upside 
down  scientifically  and  commercially,  but 
of  the  power  to  think  thoughts  and  dream 
dreams,  and  to  work  these  out  in  word 
and  action  of  intellectual,  artistic  and 
spiritual  value.  Acquaintance  with  tradi- 
tion in  the  broadest  sense  is  only  a  portion 
of  knowledge,  whereas  even  the  sum  of 
knowledge  is  less  than  education.  Knowl- 
edge is  only  raw  material;  education  is 
the  development  of  the  power  to  use  this 
material  effectively. 


A  study  of  the  contributions  to  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith  during  1909 
discloses  the  fact  that,  while  France  as 
usual  led  the  world  with  something  more 
than  3,000,000  francs,  and  the  United 
States,  also  as  usual,  came  second  with 
1,100,000  francs,  still  by  far  the  most  gen- 
erous contributors  were  those  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  With  a  population  of  only 
1,700,000  that  oldtime  French  territory 
gave  to  the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions 
367,000  francs.  The  people  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  says  "Clavequin"  in  the  Annates 
Catholiques,  are  democratic;  but  their 
democracy,  fashioned  by  the  clergy  since 
the  Middle  Ages,  is  founded  on  stanch 
Catholic  principles;  and  the  result  is  that 
while  their  country,  the  Catholic  valley 
of  the  Rhine,  does  not  possess  the  most 
fertile  soil,  it  is  the  richest,  most  prosperous 
and  most  industrious  of  Europe. 


"Apropos  of  King  George  V.'s  unfeigned 
delight  in  being  rid  of  the  offensive 
'Declaration'  at  his  crowning,"  writes  an 
English  correspondent,  "  I  send  you  a 
true  tale  of  his  father.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  it  will  be  news  to  thousands 
of  Catholics  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

"  During  the  State  visit  of  President 
Loubet   to    England   in    the    sopping    wet 


summer  of  1903,  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  speculation  as  to  what  would  happen 
in  the  hourly  expected  event  of  the  Holy 
Father's  death,  and  whether  any  of  the 
royal  entertainments  would  in  that  case 
be  curtailed  or  abandoned.  The  late  M. 
Loubet  seems  to  have  carefully  refrained 
from  any  expression  of  feeling  on  the 
subject;  but  King  Edward,  with  his  usual 
tact  and  firm  decision,  had  already  quite 
made  up  his  mind.  The  Adjutant-General 
of  the  British  Army,  General  Sir  Thomas 
Kelly-Kenny,  in  an  audience  with  his 
Majesty  a  day  or  two  before  the  great 
ball  at  Buckingham  Palace,  respectfully 
intimated  that,  as  a  Catholic,  he  would 
be  prevented  from  appearing  at  the  func- 
tion in  question,  should  Pope  Leo  die 
before  the  appointed  evening.  The  King 
stated  at  once  that  in  such  an  event  the 
ball  would  not  take  place  at  all.  When 
told  that  it  would  be  difficult  at  the  last 
moment  to  communicate  this  information 
to  the  thousands  of  invited  guests,  the 
King  said:  'Well,  if  they  do  arrive  at  the 
Palace,  they  will  just  have  to  turn  round 
and  drive  home  again.'" 


In  a  stirring  paper  read  at  the  Cath- 
olic Congress  in  England,  the  Rev.  P.  J. 
Dowling,  C.  M.,  after  a  graphic  description 
of  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  Freemasons 
in  France,  pointed  out  that  these  enemies 
of  the  Church  were  now  plotting  her 
destruction  in  Spain  and  Italy.  He  de- 
clared that  the  time  had  come  when  Cath- 
olics all  over  the  world  should  combine 
against  their  antagonists;  and  earnestly 
advocated  the  immediate  formation  of 
an  International  Defence  Union.  "  The 
world  over  there  are  vigorous  individual 
associations,  such  as  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  in  America,  the  Hibernians  in 
Australia  and  Ireland,  the  grand  Catholic 
Unions  in  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Germany.  All  that  is  wanted  is  some 
movement  that  will  bring  them  together, 
and,  instead  of  having  them  in  separate 
and  isolated  battalions,  unite  them  in  one 
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grand  army  for  the  defence  of  the  Church.''' 
The  objects  of  the  Union  are  to  be  three- 
fold. First,  it  is  to  utilize  the  press  by 
exposing  false  statements  about  the 
Church  and  Catholic  interests  as  quickly 
and  as  effectively  as  possible.  Secondly, 
it  is  to  be  registered  in  different  countries 
as  the  legitimate  holder  of  property,  and 
to  take  under  its  protection  any  eccle- 
siastical property  which  there  may  be 
reason  to  fear  will  be  threatened  with 
confiscation.  Thirdly,  concerted  action  is 
to  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  commerce 
of  a  country  where  an  anti-Catholic  cam- 
paign is  carried  on.  In  other  words.  Father 
Dowling  advocates  a  boycott  against 
nations  in  which  the  government  perse- 
cutes the  Church. 

While  recognizing  the  urgency  and 
importance  of  some  such  crusade  as  Father 
Dowling  advocates,  we  doubt  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  second  of  his  proposals;  and 
as  to  the  third,  we  feel  sure  that  the  great 
majority  of  Catholics  would  unhesitatingly 
reject  it,  for  reasons  too  obvious  to  need 
explanation.  Father  Dowling  chose  an 
excellent  occasion  for  the  advocacy  of 
his  scheme,  but  it  should  have  been  more 
carefully  considered. 


"A  Spanish  Liberal,"  writing  from  San 
Sebastian  to  the  London  Times,  has  some- 
thing noteworthy  to  say  about  the  religious 
question  in  Spain.    He  declares  that — 

it  would  be  an  error  to  believe  that  in  Spain 
the  wish  has  been  simply  to  establish  religious 
liberty  for  the  benefit  of  non-Catholic  religious 
communities,  as  Sefior  Canalejas,  the  head  of 
the  Spanish  Government,  pretends.  His  decree 
permitting  non-Catholic  churches  to  manifest 
their  existence  by  exterior  signs  no  doubt 
re-establishes  a  certain  equality  between  the 
different  confessions;  but  its  real  purpose  is 
far  more  ambitious.  What  the  leaders  of  the 
present  campaign  desire  is  to  deal  a  mortal  blow 
at  the  Roman  Church  in  the  Peninsula.  Prot- 
estantism has  never  prospered  in  Spain.  Be 
the  cause  what  it  may,  in  Spain  there  are  no 
Protestants,  but  only  Catholics  and  the  enemies 
of  all  positive  religion,  standing  face  to  face.  .  .  . 
Hence  the  present  conflict  is  not  one  between 
various  creeds  feeling  their  way  toward  a  kind 


of  "Peace  of  Westphalia,"  but  a  war  to  the  death 
between  Rationalism  and  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Hence  the  number  of  excited  meetings  held  by 
both  sides;  hence  the  fury  aroused  by  the  shoot- 
ing of  Ferrer;  hence  the  threat  made  before  a 
full  Parliament  by  Pablo  Iglesias,  the  Socialist, 
of  a  personal  attempt  upon  Senor  Maura  (a 
threat  which  was  shortly  followed  by  an  attempt 
to  assassinate  Sefior  Maura  at  Barcelona) ;  hence 
the  preparations  made  by  the  reactionary  party 
for  a  new  civil  war. 

Sefior  Canalejas  and  his  supporters  in  the 
press  are  concealing  their  real  intentions.  They 
are  negotiating  with  Rome  for  the  modification 
of  the  Concordat  of  1851,  for  a  reduction  of 
the  number  of  authorized  religious  houses,  and 
for  a  reduction  in  the  Budget  of  Cult  and  Clergy. 
They  are  bound  to  proceed  thus,  not  only  out 
of  respect  for  the  Constitution  of  1876,  but 
from  motives  of  caution.  Notwithstanding 
the  activity  and  audacity  of  the  Rationalistic 
elements  in  Spain,  the  most  casual  observer  will 
notice  that  their  strength  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  compact  mass  of  Catholics.  There  are 
regions — as  Navarre,  certain  portions  of  the 
Basques,  Aragon,  and  Catalonia— where  an  army 
could  be  raised  at  short  notice  to  defend  the 
Roman  Church. 


The  deterioration  of  the  genuine  Chris- 
tian spirit  in  individual  Protestants  is 
well  exemplified  in  a  recent  pronounce- 
ment of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rainsford,  formerly 
rector  of  St.  George's  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  New  York.  Preaching  in  Ply- 
mouth Church,  Brooklyn,  the  other  day, 
the  Doctor  advised  the  denominations  to 
be  more  liberal  with  the  views  of  others, 
to  the  end  that  all  seekers  after  truth  may 
be  able  to  reconcile  church  membership 
and  individual  conscience,  "whether  or 
not  they  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ 
or  the  infallibility  of  creed." 

With  all  possible  respect  for  the  good 
faith  of  the  reverend  gentleman,  it  must 
be  said  that  a  church  which  looks  upon 
the  divinity  of  Christ  as  a  non-essential 
belief  is  emphatically  not  a  Christian 
church  at  all,  whatever  else  it  may  be. 
Even  the  Mohammedans  recognize  Christ 
as  an  exemplary  philosopher  and  perfect 
man;  but,  then,  Mohammedans  never 
pose  as  Christians.  Dr.  Rainsford  further 
expressed    the    opinion    that    creeds,    like 
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old  clothes,  are  merely  makeshifts  —  the 
imperfect  effort  of  men  to  express  truths; 
and  that  it  is  the  man,  not  the  creed, 
that  counts.  "They  must  pass,"  he  said; 
"  they  were  necessary  in  their  time,  but 
are  hurtful  now."  To  such  inept  and 
wildly  latitudinarian  results  have  the 
principles  of  the  "  glorious  Reformation " 
worked  themselves  out.  The  Church  of 
Christ  was  founded,  not  for  any  particular 
age,  but  for  all  time;  its  creed  is  as  true 
and  as  helpful  now  as  it  ever  was;  and 
the  man  who,  through  vincible  ignorance 
or  patent  bad  faith,  rejects  that  creed  is 
certainly  in  exceedingly  bad  case. 


Whatever  may  be  the  errors  of  Prohibi- 
tion, it  appears  to  be  what  the  graphic 
Westerner  would  term  a  "  roaring  success  " 
in  North  Dakota.  According  to  the  Fargo 
Forum,  its  twenty  years  of  trial  has 
wrought  a  material  and  moral  revolution. 
The  opposition  was  long  and  bitter, 
but  it  has  gradually  yielded  to  con- 
viction forced  by  the  manifest  improve- 
ment. The  testimony  of  the  Hon.  A.  L. 
Loomis  is  a  sample  of  the  change  of  opinion 
admitted  by  many  men  prominent  in 
politics  or  business.     He  says: 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  Prohibition 
Law,  and  I  wouldn't  go  back  to  the  old  days 
for  anything.  I  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature when  the  bill  came  up  for  passage,  and 
I  was  opposed  to  it, — bitterly  opposed,  I  might 
say.  I  was  in  favor  of  a  high  license,  because  \, 
with  many  of  my  fellow-citizens,  believed  that 
the  city  and  State  as  a  whole  would  not  be 
prosperous  without  liquor.  I  remember  we  were 
in  session  for  forty-eight  hours  during  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  and  I  did  all  in  my  power  to 
kill  it,  and  get  the  high  license  bill  through.  I 
see  my  mistake  now,  but  I  was  conscientious. 
J  want  to  say  that  to-day  it  seems  good  to  me 
to  be  able  to  walk  down  the  street  and  see  the 
best  places  occupied  by  first-class  business 
houses,  and  not  by  the  saloon  as  it  used  to  be 
in  the  olden  days.  We  thought  that  grass  would 
grow  on  the  streets  of  Fargo,  but  how  different 
it  has  all  been! 

M9,ny  Prohibition  districts  might  take 
9,  lesson  from  North  Dakota.  There  the 
Prohibition  statute  was  not  only  passed, 
t)ut    enforced.     With    the    sanction    and 


support  of  the  people,  the  officials  have 
done  their  duty.  General  satisfaction  is 
the  result.  Of  course.  Prohibition  does 
not  prohibit  where  it  is  not  enforced.  The 
popular  resolve  must  be  made  effective 
by  resolute  action.  The  enforcement  of 
law  is  the  test  of  democracy;  and  the 
failure  of  Prohibition  where  it  has  been 
introduced  by  popular  vote  is  a  reflection 
on  the  people's  power  of  self-government. 


Louis  Pasteur  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  greatest  scientists  of 
history.  His  name  will  be  remembered 
with  reverence  and  honor  for  all  time. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  English  savants  that 
they  were  among  the  first  to  acknowledge 
the  importance  of  the  discoveries  made 
by  this  eminent  Catholic  scientist.  Lord 
Lister  once  wrote  to  him:  "You  have 
raised  the  veil  which  for  centuries  had 
covered  infectious  diseases."  Professor 
Tyndall,  years  before,  had  said :  "  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  science  we 
have  the  right  to  cherish  the  sure  and 
certain  hope  that,  as  regards  epidemic 
diseases,  medicine  will  soon  be  delivered 
from  quackery  and  placed  on  a  real 
scientific  basis;  to  you  will  be  due  the 
largest  share  of  gratitude."  And  Huxley 
declared  that  "  Pasteur's  discoveries  alone 
would  suffice  to  cover  the  war  indemnity 
of  ^200,000,000  paid  by  France  to  Ger- 
many in   1 87 1." 


H  we  were  editing  a  Catholic  newspaper 
instead   of  a  magazine  with  special  limi- 
tations,   we    should     try    to    present    our 
readers  with  as  many  items  like  the  follow 
ing  as  we  could  possibly  find  space  for: 

The  late  President  Montt  of  Chile,  who  recently 
visited  this  country  in  company  with  his  wife 
and  chaplain,  was  a  most  prominent  factor  in 
bringing  to  a  happy  solution  the  dispute 
between  his  country  and  Argentina.  Everyone 
remembers  with  a  feeling  of  profound  reverence 
the  Sacred  Symbol  which  marked  the  final 
definition  of  the  boundaries  —  the  Statue  of 
Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace, — "The  Christ  of 
the  Andes,"  as  it  is  often  called. 

An  English  Benedictine  priest  (known  in  the 
world  as  Sir   David   Hunter-Blair)   has  lost   his 
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sight  after  long  years  of  labor  in  converting  to 
Christianity  the  natives  in  the  swamp  districts 
of  the  Amazon   river. 

Mgr.  Windthorst,  writing  to  the  Catholic 
Telegraph  from  Cologne,  describes  the  ordination 
to  the  priesthood  of  Dr.  Leo  Megentheim,  a 
young  Hebrew,  the  son  of  a  'former  Chicago 
banker,  whom  the  correspondent  had  himself 
received  into  the  Church  seven  years  previous. 

A  Catholic  church  for  deaf-mutes,  probably  the 
first  in  the  world  specifically  for  this  afflicted 
class,  is  about  to  be  built  in  New  York.  It  will 
accommodate  1000  persons.  The  announcement 
is  made  by  the  Rev.  Francis  T.  McCarthy,  S.  J.; 
so  it  will  probably  be  in  charge  of  the  Jesuits. 
Some  magnificent  institutes  for  deaf-mutes, 
under  Catholic  direction,  are  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  etc. ; 
and  we  must  not  overlook  our  own  flourishing 
School  for  the  Deaf  at  Randolph,  Mass.,  in  charge 
of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

Drunkenness  and  divorce  are  practically, 
unknown  in  Spain,  and  it  has  the  fewest  suicides 
of  any  country  in  the  world,  notes  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Herald.  Let  these 
facts  be  remembered  the  next  time  any  one  is 
tempted  to  talk  about  the  backwardness  of 
Spain. 

Father  Cortie,  S.  J.,  the  distinguished  astron- 
omer of  Stonyhurst  College,  will  soon  go  to  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  commissioned  by  the  British 
Government.  Some  may  remember  that  Father 
Perry,  also  a  famous  Jesuit  astronomer,  observed 
the  transit  of  Venus,  perhaps  a  score  of  years 
ago,  on  behalf  of  the  same  government. 

All  of  these  news  items  are  culled  from 
the  Boston  Republic,  which  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  edited  by  a  trained  journalist. 
There  are  many  Catholic  papers  in  this 
country  that  publish  news,  but  there  are 
very  few,  be  it  said,  that  can  be  called 
Catholic  newspapers. 


Prince  Max  of  Saxony  is  outspoken  in 
his  denunciation  of  the  indifference  and 
criminal  neglect  with  which  the  Christians 
of  Crete  are  being  treated  by  the  Great 
Powers  of  Europe.  While  the  average 
American  Catholic  probably  hears  little 
and  knows  less  of  his  coreligionists  in  that 
Mediterranean  island  to  the  south  of 
Greece,  his  sympathy  will  go  out  to  those 
for  whom  the  prince-priest  pleads,  and  of 
whom  he  is  quoted  by  the  Catholic  Standard 
and    Times    as    saying:      "The    ministers 


of  the  Great  Powers  try  to  palliate  their 
conduct  by  pretending  that  the  Turkish 
yoke  of  to-day  rests  lightly  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  Christians.  Wittingly  or  unwittingly , 
they  are  deceiving  themselves  and  others. 
Only  those  who  have  had  no  experience 
of  what  Turkish  domination  means  can 
pretend  that  it  is  suited  to  a  Christian 
people.  It  is  nothing  less  than  barbarous 
cruelty  if  we,  who  live  in  Christian  States, 
refuse  to  help  the  ancient  Christian  com- 
munities of  the  Bast,  to  whom  we  owe 
so  much,  to  shake  off  the  incubus  of 
Mohammedanism . ' ' 


To  a  correspondent  who  had  been 
informed  by  a  non-Catholic  friend  that 
six  of  the  seven  Protestant  Episcopal 
clergymen  of  Philadelphia  who  sub- 
mitted to  the  Church  some  months  ago, 
and  began  to  study  for  the  priesthood, 
had  gone  back  to  sectarianism,  the  rev- 
erend editor  of  the  Lamp  replies  by  quoting 
the  subjoined  portion  of  a  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Otto  C.  Gromoll,  one  of  the  converts 
referred  to: 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  seven  former  min- 
isters in  question  are  each  day  of  their  lives 
seeing  more  and  more  of  the  beauties  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  day  by  day  are  becoming 
more  loyal  sons  of  the  See  of  Peter.  Nor  are 
these  seven  the  only  ones  who  have  entered 
the  Catholic  Church  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Anglican  ministry  in  the  United  States.  I  know 
of  twenty  who  have  done  so  in  the  last  two  and 
a  half  years,  and  are  persevering;  of  these,  three 
have  been  ordained  priests.  Of  the  "seven" 
three  are  in  deacon's  orders,  the  rest  in  minor 
orders.  Of  our  happiness  there  can  be  no  ques 
tion,  and  daily  we  thank  Almighty  God  for  the 
abundance  of  His  gifts  to  us. 


"  It  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  many," 
says  the  Catholic  Telegraph,  "  to  know 
that  there  are  sixty-two  Chinese  and 
twelve  Japanese  Buddhist  temples  in  this 
country,  —  the  former  being  distributed 
over  twelve,  the  latter  over  three  States. 
California  appears  to  be  the  favored  home 
for  pagans,  it  sheltering  all  but  three  of 
the  Japanese  and  more  than  half  of  the 
Chinese  houses." 


A  Motto. 


fEARN   to  "  bear  and  forbear,"  wrote  wise 
Plato  of  old. 
'Tis  a  motto  to  print  on  the  heart; 
In  forbearing  be  gentle,  in  bearing  be  bold. 

And  you'll  act  throughout  life  a  man's  part 
Aye,  bear  and  forbear!    'Tis  a  motto  will  wear. 

And  be  new  till  the  end  of  life's  span. 
Keep  it  always  in  view,  to  its  lesson  be  true; 
For  it  means  simply  this — be  a  man! 


The  Basket-Maker  of  Beauvais. 


N  a  small  settlement,  near  Beau- 
vais, lived  a  very  poor  family, 
consisting  of  a  father,  mother, 
and  four  children;  the  eldest, Lucien,  being 
only  eight  years  old.  The  man's  occupa- 
tion was  that  of  basket-maker;  but, 
though  sober,  skilful  and  industrious,  he 
could  earn  barely  enough  to  keep  his 
little  ones  from  want.  For  all  that,  they 
were  pious  and  happy,  quite  contented 
with  their  lot. 

One  day  as  the  children  were  playing 
about,  they  spied  a  dark  object  lying  in 
the  middle  of  the  road.  Going  up  to  it, 
they  saw  that  it  was  some  sort  of  a  box 
wrapped  in  leather.  They  tried  to  pick 
it  up,  but  it  was  too  heavy  for  them  to 
lift.  Putting  their  strength  together,  they 
succeeded  in  dragging  it  home. 

"What  have  you  there?"  asked  the 
basket-maker. 

"  Something  heavy  that  we  found  in 
the  road,"  replied  Lucien. 

"Let  us  see  what  it  is,"  said  the  man. 

So  saying,  he  carefully  removed  the 
leather  covering,  and  found*"  within  a 
little  mahogany  box. 


"Oh,  how  "pretty!"  cried  the  children 
in  chorus. 

"I'm  going  to  have  it!"  said  one. 

"No:  it's  mine;  for  I  saw  it  first," 
said  a  second. 

A  dispute  was  about  to  begin,  but  the 
father  interfered. 

"Why  do  you  get  so  excited,  children?" 
he  said.  "You  found  this  box  in  the 
road,  it  is  true;  but  it  doesn't  belong  to 
any  of  you.  We  do  not  become  the 
rightful  owner  of  everything  we  find.  The 
real  owner  of  this  box  probably  lost  it 
last  night  while  travelling  along  the 
highway.  We  must  not  profit  by  his  ill 
luck.  Our  duty  is  to  let  him  know  as 
soon  as  possible  that  we  have  found 
what  he  lost.  I  shall  advertise  it  to-morrow 
in  the  village  paper." 

The  basket-maker  kept  his  word;  and, 
not  content  with  this,  he  frequently  went 
out  on  the  highway  to  see  if  any  one 
came  back  to  search  for  the  lost  property. 
After  six  months  of  waiting,  he  assembled 
some  trusty  men  in  his  cottage  and  opened 
the  box  in  their  presence;  it  was  full  of 
gold  and  silver  coins.  The  poor  basket- 
maker  had  never  before  seen  so  much 
money,  and  he  was  quite  overwhelmed. 
The  advisers  agreed  that  it  belonged  to 
him,  so  he  decided  to  use  it  to  buy  a 
farm  that  lay  opposite  his  cottage.  On 
this  be  built  himself  a  pretty  house  and 
lived  in  comfort. 

One  cold,  snowy  evening  in  December, 
a  few  years  later,  there,  was  a  loud  knock 
on  the  farmhouse  door.  It  was  quickly 
opened.  Outside  stood  two  travellers, 
benumbed  with  cold,  who  asked  for 
lodgings  for  the  night.  They  were  invited 
to  enter.  The  farmer  piled  fagots  on  the 
fire  to  warm  the  guests,  and  his  wife 
set  about  preparing  a  meal  for  them. 

"This  road  has  always  been  a  fatal 
one'^for  me,"   said'^the  older  man   to   his 
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companion,  who  was  his  servant.    "Several 
years   ago   I   lost   a   large   sum   of   money 
while    travelling   over   it,    and   to-night    I , 
have   been  almost  overcome  by  cold  and 
fatigue." 

"  Did  you  say  you  once  lost  some  money 
on  this  road?"  inquired  the  farmer, eagerly. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  traveller;  "and 
I  was  much  embarrassed  in  business  for 
some  time  on  account  of- it." 

"What  was  the  money  in?"  asked  the 
farmer. 

"A  mahogany  box  wrapped  in  leather." 

"  Go  and  get  the  box  you  found,  lyUcien. 
It  is  in  the  cupboard." 

Lucien  obeyed. 

"It  is  now  empty,"  said  the  farmer; 
"but  this  house  and  all  these  acres  belong 
to  you.  I  bought  them  with  your  money, 
intending  to  turn  them  over  to  the  owner 
of  the  box  in  case  I  ever  found  him. 
I  still  own  the  cottage  across  the  road. 
I  shall  move  my  family  back  to  it,  and 
work  again  at  my  trade.  I  advertised  in 
the  paper  that  I  had  found  an  article 
of  value.  Why  didn't  you  come  to  claim 
your  property?" 

"  I  was  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  wait  to 
read  the  papers,"  replied  the  traveller. 
"  I  was  rushing  to  Havre  to  catch  a  steamer 
for  New  York,  where  my  family  were 
awaiting  me.  On  reaching  that  city,  a 
more  serious  blow  made  me  forget  the  loss 
of  my  money.  My  wife  fell  ill  and  died, 
and  my  daughter  soon  followed.  Business 
affairs  detained  me  in  America  for  two 
years.  On  my  return  to  France,  I  thought 
it  would  be  useless  to  search  for  my  lost 
box;  so  I  said  nothing  about  it.  You  say 
that  the  cottage  across  the  road  is  still 
yours,  and  that  you  will  move  back  to  it. 
I  shall  not  permit  that.  My  fortune  is 
more  than  sufhcient  for  my  needs,  and 
your  honesty  deserves  a  reward.  The 
farm  is  yours.    I  give  it  to  you." 

Then,  without  wishing  to  hear  a  word 
of  thanks,  he  sat  down  to  the  table  and 
ate  heartily.  The  next  morning  he  went 
away,  promising  to  return  from  time  to 
timeto  see  how  matters  were  going,  and 


wishing  the  farmer  all  sorts  of  prosperity. 

The  honest  man,  considering  himself 
now  the  rightful  owner  of  the  farm, 
managed  his  affairs  with  so  much  pru- 
dence that  in  time  he  became  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  the  country  around. 

Although  honesty  is  not  of  course  always 
rewarded  in  this  way,  it  wins  the  approval 
of  God  and  of  one's  own  conscience;  this 
is  worth  more  than  all  the  rest. 


Sandy  Joe. 


BY    MARY    T.   WAGGAMAN. 


XIII. — In  the  Romaine. 
I^^NOOR  Joe  had  a  long  climb;  but  he 
J>-^was  used  to  the  hard,  rough  backways 
\  of  life.  It  was  only  the  glitter  of 
mirrors  and  marble  halls  that  bewildered 
him.  Five  flights  of  winding,  spidery 
stairs,  and  then  he  paused.  A  door  was 
swinging  open,  as  if  awaiting  him;  and 
he  entered  without  ceremony,  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  enter  the  kitchen  doors 
where  he  delivered  his  orders  every  day. 
But  this  was  not  a  kitchen:  it  seemed  a 
hall,  narrow  and  dark.  Light  and  voices 
came  from  a  curtained  doorway  beyond; 
and,  never  doubting  he  was  on  the  right 
track  to  the  midnight  feast,  Joe  was 
stepping  briskly  forward  when  a  voUey 
of  fierce  oaths  from  a  speaker  within 
made  him  pause.  Gentlemen  sometimes 
drank  and  quarrelled  over  midnight 
suppers,  as  Joe  knew;  and  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  safe  or  wise  to  intrude  just 
at  once.  And  while  he  stood  doubtfully  in 
the  darkness  the  angry  voice  spoke  again: 

"  Don't  chatter  in  that  miserable  lingo 
of  yours.  Speak  plain  English.  Who  is 
dead?" 

"Ze  old  woman,  Monsieur, — ze  woman 
who  had  ze  child, — ze  old  woman  Darnley. 
Zey  tell  me  at  ze  hospital  zat  Madge 
Darnley  have  died  to-night." 

Old  Madge  Darnley!  Now,  indeed,  Joe 
stood  too  shocked  and  breathless  to  move. 
Gran,    dead! — poor    old    Gran!     Joe    was 
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young  and  warm-hearted  enough  to  feel 
a  great  rush  of  pity  and  pain;  for  the 
old  woman  had  loved  him  in  her  own 
fierce  way.  Gran  dead,  and  they  were 
talking  about  it  here! 

"I  was  at  her  place  to-day,  Monsieur, 
questioning,  asking.  Zey  told  me  she  was 
at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  very  badly  hurt. 
Bien,  I  stop  zere  to  ask.  Zey  tell  me  old 
Madge  Damley  have  died  to-night." 

Gran  dead  and  these  strange  men  were 
talking  about  her!  What  was  Gran  to 
them?  What  were  they  going  to  do  with 
her?  Joe  had  heard  grisly  stories  about 
doctors  and  their  doings;  and,  with  a 
chill  in  his  young  heart,  he  held  his  breath 
and  listened. 

"What  is  that  to  me?"  said  the  speaker, 
with  a  great  oath.  "  The  old  hag  is  a 
good  riddance,  unless — unless" — and  there 
was  a  sharp  change  in  the  angry  tones — 
"unless  she  told  tales  before  she  died, 
and  then — " 

"Monsieur,  no,  no!  Zere  is  but  two 
who  can  tell  tales  now — Lisette  and  me. 
You  have  paid  us,  it  is  true;    but — " 

"I  paid  you,  indeed, — paid  you  to 
leave  this  country  forever.  You  swore 
that  I  should  never  see  you  again." 

"  Ah,  yes,  Monsieur,  —  yes,  I  swore ! 
But  I  could  not  tell  ze  sorrow,  ze  trouble 
that  was  to  come.  We  lose  all — every- 
thing you  gave  us.  Monsieur.  And  Lisette, 
that  was  so  bright  and  smart,  she  grew 
weak  and  sick  and  can  not  work.  It  is 
God's  curse  she  say.  Monsieur.  It  is  all 
I  can  do  to  keep  her  from  going  to  ze 
prie&t — fool  zat  she  is — and  confessing  all. 
I  have  to  frighten  her  day  and  night  to 
kill  all  ze  love  in  her  heart,  to  make  her 
tremble  and  fear.  Bien,  Monsieur,  when 
I  find  ze  trouble  so  great  I  come  to  you." 

"To  rob,  to  fleece,  to  blackmail  me,  you 
scoundrel!"  was  the  fierce  rejoinder,  in 
a  tone  that  made  the  young  listener  shake 
in  his  patched  shoes. 

Joe  had  learned  enough  of  the  wicked 
world  at  his  windy  corner  to  know  he 
was  in  a  tight  place,  and  he .  must  get 
out   as   cautiously   as  he   could;    but   the 


last  speaker  was  pacing  the  room  rest- 
lessly, so  perilously  close  to  his  hiding- 
place  he  dared  not  move. 

"  Ah,  Monsieur,  non,  non,  non!  If  you 
would  but  regard  poor  Pierre  as  of  old, — 
as  your  servant,  as  your  friend.  Monsieur!" 

"Friend!"  echoed  the  other,  savagely. 
"  I  would  like  to  cut  your  lying  tongue 
out,  you  dog!    It  was  you — you — " 

"  Who  showed  Monsieur  ze  way — ze 
easy  way  to  fortune,  to  happiness, — such 
an  easy  way,  Monsieur!  And  now  zat 
you  have  all,  zat  you  are  so  rich,  so 
great,  so  honored,  you  will  refuse  ze  poor 
Pierre  his  share.  You  will  give  ze  poor  dog 
his  bone?  If  not,  ah,  Monsieur,  ze  poor 
dog  has  ze  teeth.  He  will,  —  bite  as  all 
dogs  will  when  zey  are  hungry  and  cold." 

The  answer  was  an  oath  that  came 
hissing  through  the  heavy  curtains  almost 
in  Joe's  ear,  so  close  was  the  pacing 
speaker  to  the  doorway. 

Joe  clutched  his  paper  box  with 
trembling  hand,  and  wondered  how  he 
could  get  safely  out.  Never  before  in  all 
his  young  life  had  he  felt  so  frightened; 
there  was  such  fierce,  deadly  passion  in 
the  words  that  reached  his  ear. 

"Go  on!"  continued  the  hissing  voice. 
"  Show  your  hand !  You  have  some  devilish 
trick  hidden  in  it,  I  know.  But,  remember, 
I  am  Louis  Lamont,  able  in  every  way  to 
defy  the  beggarly  valet  I  engaged  six  years 
ago,  in  spite  of  the  rascally  record  he  was 
finding  it  hard  to  outlive.  Who  would 
believe  your  story  against  mine?" 

"There  is  one.  Monsieur,  who  would 
give  all — everything  that  he  has  in  the 
world,  rich  as  he  is  —  to  hear  it.  If  I 
should  go  to  Monsieur  Harper  and  confess! 
If  Lisette  should  go  to  Madame  Harper, 
who  is  dying  for  grief!  If  we  should 
take  little  Jacqueline  by  ze  hand  and  say, 
'Madame,  forgive   us!    See   your  child!'" 

"The  child, —the  child!  You  lying 
devil!  You  told  me  the  child  was  dead 
when  I  saw  you  in  Paris  three  years  ago, 
and  now  you  would  try  to  foist  some  other 
on  me." 

"Ah,  Monsieur,  no!    No,  it  is  ze  same. 
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I  lied  in  Paris,  indeed,  to  comfort  you,  to 
ease  Monsieur.  Ze  child  did  not  die.  She 
lives,  beautiful  as  an  angel.  Monsieur, — 
my,  how  beautiful  in  her  beggar  rags! 
Monsieur,  listen!  She  is  with  Catholics. 
Ze  priests,  who  know  so  much,  who  are 
so  wise,  so  clear  to  see,  zey  have  taken 
ze  little  one  to  church;  zey  have  been 
up  to  Larchmont,  looking,  questioning. 
Zere  is  danger,  Monsieur, — zere  is  danger 
that  they  will  discover  all — all!" 

"And   you   dare  to  face  me  with   this 

story,  you  lying  dog!"  came  the  hoarse, 

'passionate  cry.    "You  dare  to  come  here 

to-night  and  tell  me  you  have  deceived, 

betrayed  me  like  this!" 

"  No,     Monsieur,     not     deceived,     not 

betrayed, — ^not   yet, — not    yet!     It   is   for 

Monsieur  to  say  if  I  may  serve  him  still. 

1 1  have  ze  plan  that  will  make  all  safe,  sure 

l^for  you,  for  me,  for  Lisette, — ze  plan  that 

t^will   do  no  harm.     It  will   cost   Monsieur 

jnot    much:     only    three    hundred    dollars 

mow, — three  hundred  dollars  every  year, — 

tthree    hundred    out    of    Monsieur's    great 

[fortune  that  poor  Pierre  got  for  him  by 

[his    wicked    wits, — only     three    hundred; 

and  then  Lisette  and  I  will  take  ze  little 

^one  away — far  away." 

A  peremptory  clang  at  the  electric  bell 
(broke  in  upon  the  soft,  persuasive  speech. 
"Lamont!  Lamont!"  came  a  cheery 
[call  at  an  outer  door  of  the  apartment. 
"  Wake  up,  you  sleepy-head ! — wake  up ! 
Ilt's  Wynn.  Have  you  forgotten  our 
[supper  to-night?  We  are  waiting  for  you, 
[Louis,   Louis  Lamont!" 

"  Monsieur,  you  must  not  go  without 
[answering  me,"  came  the  fierce  voice 
[within.  "Lisette  is  sick;  already  have 
[I  had  to  beg  from  her  old  grandmother, 
[who  is  old  and  poor.  We  must  have  ze 
[money.  Monsieur,  or — or — " 

"Lamont! — Lamont!   Louis  Lamont,  do 
^you  hear?"    The  outer  door  shook  under 
a  vigorous  hand. 

"Curses  on  you  all!"  muttered  that 
gentleman.  "  I'll  have  to  go,  or  those  fools 
outside  will  break  the  door  down.  Wait 
here, — wait!    It  may  be  an  hour  or  more, 


but  wait  until  I  come  back,   and  then  I 
will  hear  what  you  have  to  say." 

And  as  the  speaker  hurried  off  to  open 
the  door,  at  which  his  untimely  visitors 
were  clamoring,  Sandy  Joe  recovered  his 
breath  and  his  wits,  and  made  tracks  for 
the  fire  escape,  all  sound  of  his  rapid 
retreat  lost  in  the  hilarious  greetings  of 
the  midnight  revellers  to  their  laggard 
friend. 

"  You  can't  go  back  on  us  like  that, 
Louis  my  boy!  We're  waiting  for  you  and 
for  old  Parley  Voo's  pates.  He  swore  he 
would  have  them  here  at  eleven  sharp, 
but  the  truth  isn't  in  the  old  rascal.  Come 
up,  anyhow, — come  up,  and  we'll  begin 
on  beer  and  cheese." 

The  words  reached  Parley  Voo's  hurry- 
ing messenger,  and  guided  him  on  his  way. 
One,  two,  three  more  flights  of  the  dizzy 
stairs;  and  wide-open  windows,  flaring  with 
light  and  echoing  with  mirth  and  merri- 
ment, told  him  he  had  reached  his  goal. 

The  young  artists  who  occupied  this 
sky  parlor  of  the  Romaine  were  having 
a  studio  supper  to-night,  and  it  was  a  gay 
scene  in  which  Joe  appeared  at  last,  to 
be  hailed  triumphantly  by  a  merry  crowd. 
The  wide,  low  room  was  filled  with  all 
sorts  of  queer  things.  Statues,  casts, 
draperies,  skins  of  lions  and  tigers,  half- 
finished  pictures  and  sketches  lined  the 
walls;  a  skeleton  stood  in  a  glass  case  in 
one  corner;  a  skull  grinned  from  the 
mantel.  But  a  big  log  fire  blazed  in  the 
wide  hearth;  and  a  table,  filled  with  all 
sorts  of  good  things,  stretched  the, length 
of  the  room.  Two  young  men  in  gay 
jackets  and  tasselled  caps  were  making 
coffee  on  the  gas  stove;  another  was 
toasting  cheese  in  a  chafing  dish;  others 
were  smoking  long,  curling  pipes  or 
thrumming  on  banjos  and  mandolins. 

"Here  he  is!  here  he  is!"  shouted  a 
dozen  voices,  and  Joe  and  his  box  were 
greeted  with  delight.  "  Here  is  our  winged 
Mercury  with  his  belated  burden!  Wynn 
promised  us  a  feast  of  the  Olympic  gods, 
and  here  it  is  dropped  from  the  midnight 
skies!" 
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"Not  at  all,— not  at  all!"  laughed  the 
gentleman  at  the  chafing  dish.  "  No 
ambrosia  about  this  treat,  my  friends.  I 
warn  you  in  advance  that  it  was  concocted 
by  the  veriest  old  witch  that  ever  stepped 
out  of  canvas.  Hecate  is  a  houri  to  her. 
I  discovered  her  a  week  ago  in  a  deep, 
dark  den  known  only  to  the  initiated.  No, 
I  can't  give  her  abiding  place.  I  am  sworn 
to  secrecy  by  one  of  the  most  charming 
women  I  know.  She  assured  me  she  was 
betraying  the  confidence  of  a  select  and 
sacred  circle  in  allowing  me  to  give  this 
order  to-night.  As  she  truly  said,  if  our 
Hecate  and  her  witch  work  were  discov- 
ered, some  multi-millionaire,  like  Lamont 
here,  would  whisk  her  off  into  his  kitchen, 
and  we  should  see  her  no  more,  ^he 
doesn't  cook:  she  conjures.  I  thought 
she  had  gone  back  on  me  to-night,  but  she 
vowed  with  crooked  fingers  that  my  order 
would  be  here  in  time;  and  it  is,  as  you 
see.  How  did  you  come,  lad?  On  a  black 
cat  or  a  broomstick?" 

"Neither,  sir,"  said  Joe,  staring  up 
.'nto  the  gentleman's  laughing  eyes.  "  I 
came  up  the  fire  escape." 

"  Which  is  the  broomstick's  modern 
equivalent.  I  envy  you  your  head,  my  boy, 
and  your  heels.  I  couldn't  take  that  climb 
for  a  month's  income.  Here  is  your  money, 
with  a  half  dollar  extra  for  yourself." 

And,  glad  that  this  whole  bewildering 
business  was  over,  Joe  thanked  the  gener- 
ous donor,  pocketed  the  unusual  "tip," 
and  again  hurried  away  down  the  spidery 
stair  to  the  side-street  below.  He  felt  no 
feaf  or. unsteadiness  now,  though  his  head 
was  throbbing  strangely,  his  brain  whirl- 
ing with  confusing  thoughts  he  vairily 
tried  to  clear  into  shape. 

It  had  been  a  hard  evening  even  for 
Sandy  Joe.  He  v/as  still  sore  from  Bill 
Butler's  pummelling;  but,  though  his 
head  ached  dully  beneath  its  throb,  that 
did  not  trouble  him  so  much.  It  was  the 
shock,  the  frightened  wait  in  the  darkness, 
those  fierce,  angry  words  he  had  over- 
heard, that  were  novv'  bewildering  him, 
confusing  him.    It  was  as  if  those  voices 


were  still  roaring  in  his  ears,  dulling  all 
other  sound^and  sense.  The  breathless 
terror  in  which  he  had  listened  seemed  to 
have  fixed  every  word  on  his  memory. 

Gran  was  dead — dead.  That  had  been 
plain;  the  man  had  said  old  Madge 
Darnley  had  died  to-night.  But  the 
child, — what  child  did  they  mean?  Jacque- 
line they  had  said.  Could  JacqueHne  be 
Jackie?  And  who  Vv^ere  Lisette  and  Mr. 
Harper?  And  what^was  there  in  it  all 
to  make  a  gentleman  curse  and  swear  in 
a  way  that  had  chilled  even  Sandy  Joe, 
used  as  he  was  to  rough  talk? 

Jacqueline,  Jacqueline  must  mean  little 
Jackie.  Joe  felt  his  head  buzzing  and 
spinning  more  wildly  every  moment  as 
he  tried  to  think  it  all  out.  If  JacqueHne 
were  Jackie,  they  must  surely  have 
bs^n  talking,  planning,  swearing  about 
h^r.  If  Jackie  were  Jacqueline — ^as  Joe 
triiJ  to  put  it  another  way  to  his  whirling 
thoughts,  a  sudden  sharp  fear  for  his 
little  playmate  struck  like  an  icy  chill 
through  his  warm,  faithful  heart;  and 
so  sharp  and  startling  a  fear  that  his 
head  turned,  his  foot  slipped,  he  reeled, 
staggsred,  and  fell  down — down — down, 
into  blank  darkness  below. 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 
^»^_ 


The  Lesson  of  the  Water-Drops. 


A  little  Spanish  boy,  wearied  with 
the  drudgery  of  learning,  ran  away  from 
school.  As  the  sun  grew  hot,  he  sat  down 
to  rest  beside  a  spring  that  gushed  from 
a  rock.  While  reclining  in  the  shade, 
he  noticed  that  the  constant^dropping 
of  the  water  had  worn  a  hole  in  a 
stone  beneath.  "  If  the  light  drops  can, 
by  continual  falling,  accomplish  so  hard 
a  task,"  he  thought,  "surely  by  constant 
effort  I  can  overcome  my  unwillingness  to 
learn."  Accordingly  he  returned  to  school, 
persevered  in  his  studies,  and  became 
famous  in  after  years  as  a  great  Saint  and 
Doctor  of  the  Spanish  Church — St.  Isidore 
of  Seville. 
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— "The  Cell  of  Self-Knowledge,"  a  collection 
of  early  English  mystical  treatises,  with  an 
introduction  by  Mr.  Edmund  Gardner,  forms 
the  latest  addition  to  the  "  New  Mediaeval 
Ivibrary,"    published   by   Chatto  &   Windus. 

— Col.  Roosevelt's  new  book,  "African  Game 
Trails,"  with  many  additions  and  revisions,  is 
now  ready  for  the  millions  supposed  to  be 
awaiting  it.  Critics  are  evidently  expected  to 
take  this  production  very  seriously ;  for  the 
author  is  quoted  as  saying:  "I  regard  this  book 
as  a   serious  thing." 

— Wilhelmina  Seegmiller's  "Little  Rhymes 
for  Little  Readers"  (Rand,  McNally  &  Co.) 
deserves  a  word  of  praise,  not  merely  for  the 
excellence  of  the  matter  it  contains,  but  for  the 
exceptionally  good  technique  of  the  verse.  The 
illustrations,  too,  are  first-rate,  and  the  book 
should  be  a  favorite  for  the  young  folk  in  the 
primary  grades  of  public  schools.  It  is  bound 
for  constant  use,   and  is  deserving  of  such. 

— "The  Book  of  Kells,"  preserved  in  the 
hbrary  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  often 
referred  to  as  "the  most  beautiful  book  in  the 
world."  Though  dating  from  the  seventh 
century,  it  is  still  in  almost  perfect  condition. 
A  welcome  postcard  from  Ireland,  with  the 
imprint  "Valentine,  Dublin,"  presents  a  picture 
of  the  Book  of  the  Kells  opened,  showing  one 
of  the  illustrations  and  a    page  of  the  text. 

— The  sculptor  Joseph  Swynnerton,  whose 
death,  in  his  sixty-third  year,  was  announced 
last  week  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  was  best  known 
for  his  beautiful  statue  of  St.  Winefride  at 
Holywell,  a  memorial  bust  of  Lord  Russell  of 
Killowen,  a  fountain  in  the  Camberwell  Art 
Gallery,  and  a  public  fountain  in  Rome.  This 
last  work  won  the  medal  offered  by  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction.  Mr.  Swynnerton  was  an 
exemplary  convert  to  the  Church. 

— Admirers  of  Gladstone  are  under  many 
obHgations  to  Mr.  D.  C.  Lathbury  for  his  selection 
and  arrangement  of  the  two  volumes  of  "Corre- 
spondence on  Church  and  Religion  of  William 
Ewart  Gladstone."  (John  Murray.)  The  most 
interesting  part  of  the  work  is  concerned  with 
the  great  English  statesman's  inner  life.  The 
letters  to  his  children  and  the  devotions  printed  in 
an  appendix  raise  one's  opinion  of  his  sincerity 
no  less  than  of  his  piety,  as  a  man-  to  whom 
"religion  was  always  the  first  of  interests  and 
the  most  usual  of  habits."  The  correspondence 
includes  an  admirable  letter  from  Newman, 
and  one  to  Manning,  in  which  Gladstone  says 


that  he  can  not  foresee  with  certainty  any  strong- 
hold of  dogma  fifty  years  hence  except  in  the 
Catholic  Church. 

— In  a  46-page  pamphlet,  "Continuity" 
(R.  &  T.  Washbourne:  Benziger  Brothers),  the 
Rev.  Charles  Coupe,  S.  J.,  discusses  with  admi- 
rable lucidity  and  crushing  polemic  force:  "Are 
Anglicans  Catholic?"  "Anglican  Orders,"  "The 
Protestant  Reformation  Un-EngHsh,"  and  "Cath- 
olic Antiquity."  The  inherent  absurdity  of  the 
Continuity  claim  has  been  time  and  again 
demonstrated  of  late  years;  but  so  long  as 
ambitious  Anglican  "Catholics"  persist  in 
advancing  the  claim,  exposures  of  its  untenable- 
ness  are  timely;  and  Father  Coupe's  treatment 
of  the  subject   will  commend  itself  to  all. 

■— "P^re  Jean  and  Other  Stories,"  by  Aileen 
Kingston  (Burns  &  Oates),  is  an  excellently 
printed  and  bound  volume  of  some  80  pages. 
While  the  stories,  four  in  number,  will  be  perused 
with  pleasure,  many  readers  are  likely  to  be 
quite  as  much  interested  in  the  appreciative 
memoir  that  precedes  t'hem.  Mary  Aileen,  the 
only  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  WiUiam  Kingston, 
a  celebrated  physician  and  one  of  Canada's  most 
distinguished  Catholics,  was  the  victim  in  1907 
of  a  peculiarly  distressing  drowning  accident. 
Ker  brief  life  of  twenty-four  years  was  beautiful 
throughout;  and  the  admirable  stories  contained 
in  this  little  volume  clearly  show  to  what  literary 
distinction  a  longer  career  would  doubtless  have 
carried   her. 

— The  novelty  of  the  new  Caxton  Shakespeare, 
to  which  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  contributes  annotations 
and  a  general  introduction,  is  the  addition  to 
each  of  the  plays  of  an  appreciation  by  some 
well-known  man  of  letters.  Writing  of  "As 
You    Like    It,"     Mr.    K.    W.     Mabie    says: 

In  all  moods  Shakesjjeare  was  keenly  alive  to  those  broad 
and  fundamental  contrasts  between  the  possible  greatness 
of  a  man's  destiny  and  the  perishing  things  with  which 
he  deals  in  his  vocations,  the  fleeting  illusions  which  he 
often  follows  with  bleeding  feet,  the  greatness  of  the  things 
which  he  pursues  with  uncertain  and  half-hearted  steps. 
The  ironies  of  life,  great  and  small,  were  always  haunting 
him;  and  there  is  hardly  a  royal  figure  in  the  plays  which 
does  not  bring  home  to  us  the  pathos  of  the  pomp  and 
power  which  enfolds  a  frail  mortal,  but  can  not  add  to 
his  strength,  ward  off  the  diseases  which  smite  the  meanest 
serf,  or  protect  him  from  that  death  which  knocks  with 
impartial  hand  at  the  palaces  of  kings  and  the  hovels  of 
the  poor. 

— The   Champlain  is   the   felicito. 
new   12-page  periodical  devote 
of  the  CathoHc  Summer  School 
N.    Y.     Of  its  further  issu 
"if,  after  a  fair  perusal,  this 
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Catholic  Summer  School  of  America  will  be 
seen  to  have  been  welcome,  necessary,  and 
popular,  a  Winter  number,  showing  the  varied 
work  of  the  Winter  extension  of  the  School, 
intellectual  and  social,  will  be  issued  and  mailed 
to  all  subscribers.  Furthermore,  we  look  forward 
to  a  weekly  or  daily  issue  on  the  grounds  for 
the  session  of  191 1."  We  have  lound  the  initial 
number  well  worth  while  in  every  way,  and  feel 
sure  of  a  general  welcome  for  it. 

— Apropos  of  an  exploded  calumny  against 
a  Catholic  convent,  the  Universe  and  Catholic 
Weekly  observes  that  "it  would  be  very  useful 
if  Catholics  would  cut  out  and  preserve  newspaper 
cuttings  relating  to  this  and  similar  occurrences. 
From  time  to  time  questions  crop  up,  and 
difficulties  are  urged,  in  answering  which  it  is 
of  advantage  to  have  chapter  and  verse.  A 
well-stocked  album  of  press-cuttings,  indexed 
for  reference,  is  easy  to  get,  easy  to  keep  up-to- 
date,  and  valuable  for  defence  purposes  in  all 
sorts  of  directions.  Very  few  people  bind  their 
newspapers,  and  it  is  not  easy  for  many  of  us 
to  refer  to  back  numbers  at  the  British  Museum, 
even  when  we  know  the  date  of  the  issue  wanted. 
But  it  is  quite  easy,  when  anything  strikes  us 
in  our  daily  paper  as  likely  to  be  useful,  to  cut  it 
out  and  paste  it  in  a  book."  A  portfolio  arranged 
on  the  card-index  plan  is  still  simpler  than  the 
album,  and  either  device  is-  sure  to  repay  the 
trouble  of  adopting  it. 


The  Latest  Books. 
•     A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   price  generally  includes  postage. 

"Pfere  Jean  and  Other  Stories."  Aileen  Kingston 
70  cts.,  net. 

"Christian  Symbolism."    Mrs.  Henry  Jenner.   $1. 

"Heavenwards."     Mother  Mary   Loyola.     $1.25. 

"De    Ponte's    Meditations."      Vol.    VI.      $1.80. 

"Handbook  of  Practical  Economics."  J. 
Schrijvers.     $1.35. 

"The  Laws  of  the  King;  or.  Talks  on  the  Com- 
mandments." A  Religious  of  the  Holy 
Child.     60  cts. 

"Cardinal  Mercier's  Conferences."     $1.50. 


"St.   Francis  de  Sales:    A  Study  of  the  Gentle 

Saint."  Louise  M.  Stackpoole-Kenny.  $i.io. 
"The  Boys  of  St.  Batt's."    R.  P.  Garrold,  S.  J. 

80  cts. 
"Meditations   for    Each    Day    of   the   Month   of 

June."     Charles  Santley.     60  cts. 
"Astronomical  Essays."    Rev.  George  V.  Leahy, 

S.  T.  L.    $1. 
"Sunlight  and  Shadow."     P.  M.  Northcote.    $1. 
"The   Beginnings  of  the  Temporal  Sovereignty 

of  the   Popes,   A.    D.    754-1073."      Mgr.    L. 

Duchesne,   D.   D.     $2. 
"A   Compendium    of   Catechetical   Instruction." 

Vols.   I.   and  II.     $4.50. 
"A  Private  Retreat  for  Religious."     Rev.   Peter 

Geiermann,  C.  SS.  R.     $1.50. 
"Life's    Little    Day."     D.    J.    Scannell    O'Neill. 

25  cts. 
^'So  as   by   Fire."     Jean  Connor.     $1.25. 
"Brownie   and   I."     Richard    Aumerle.     85   cts. 
"The    Formation    of   Character."     Rev.    Ernest 

Hull,  S.  J.     15  cts. 
"A  Bunch  of  Girls."     "Shan."     50  cts. 
"The  First  Great  Canadian."  Charles  B.  Reed.  $2. 
"History    of    the    Society    of    Jesus    in    North 

America."      Thomas    Hughes,    S.  J.      Docu- 
ments:   Vol.   I.,   Part  II.,  $4.50. 
"Buds   and    Blossoms."     Rt.    Rev.    Charles   H. 

Colton,    D.    D.     $1.25. 

"The  Christ  Child."    M.  C.  Olivia  Keiley.    75  cts. 
"The  Sacrament  of   Duty."     The  Rev.   Joseph 

McSorley,  C.  S.   P.     $1.08. 
"Bible   Stories  Told   to   Toddles."     90  cts. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them,  thai  are  in  bunds. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  John  Kellner,  of  the  archdiocese  of  New 
York;  and  Very  Rev.  Austin  Powell,  diocese 
of  Liverpool. 

Sister  Emily,  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity;  and 
Sister  M.  of  St.  Martha  (Reidy),  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Cross. 

Mr.  Edward  Clark,  Mr.  John  Benway,  Mr. 
Henry  Schaefer,  Mrs.  Anna  Kerr,  Mr.  John 
Whealon,  Mr.  P.  J.  Smith,  Mr.  WiUiam  Devers, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Clark,  Mrs.  Mary  Cavanaugh, 
Mr.  James  L.  Anthony,  Mr.  WilUam  Gallivan, 
Mr.  Hen^y  Harkenhoff,  Mrs.  Catherine  Downey, 
Mr.  Albert  Pickett,  Mrs.  Mary  Driscoll,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Browne,  Mirs.  Margaret  E.  Burke,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Waddock,  and   Mr.  John  Fisher. 

Eternal  rest  give  to  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they  rest 
in  peace!     Amen.     (300  days'   indul.) 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  43. 
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In  Early  Autumn. 


Our  Lady's  Greater  Feasts. 


BY    EDWIN    CARULE    LITSEY. 

^HERE  is  a  whisper  in  the  withered  grass, 
From  whence  the  sun  has  drawn  the  spirit  sap; 
Deep  in  the  hollow,  sluggish  wavelets  lap 
The  jutting   stones  'mid   which   they  idly   pass. 
And  silence,   sweet  as  peace. 
Bides  with  the  year's  increase. 

The  mast  of  beech-nut,  acorn,   chinquapin. 
Yet  clings  to  boughs  with  slight, enfeebled  hold. 
To-morrow — and   to-morrow,  and  the  mold 
Will   be  enriched   by  that  it  gathers  in. 
And  tiny  feet  will  speed. 
Hungry  mouths  to  feed. 

Pale    sunlight    streaming    through    a    columned 
grove;. 
And  here,  with  straying  feet,  a  form  glides  by. 
Straw-hued     her     garments,     fashioned     won- 
drously 
Of   vine   and   leaf,   and   tendril  interwove. 
Her  hair  a  ruddy  crown; 
Her  pensive  face   bent  down. 


The  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 


BY    DOM    MICHAEL    B.-VRRETT,  O.  S.  B. 


JT  is  a  fine  notion  of  life  to  liken  it  to 
the  loom.*^God  puts  on  the  warp  in  those 
circumstances  in  which  we  find  ourselves, 
and  which"' we' can  not  change.  The  weft 
is  wrought  by  the  shuttle  of  everyday  life. 
It  is  made  of  very  homely  threads  some- 
times, common  duties,^  unpromising  and 
unwelcome  tasks.  But '  whoever  tries  to 
do  each  day's  work  in  the  spirit  of  patient 
loyalty  to  God  is  weaving  the  texture 
whose  other  side  is  fairer  than  the  one  he 
sees. — Anon. 


N  the  "paradise  of  pleasure" 
which  the  Creator  prepared 
for  the  first  of  His  creatures 
there  was  every  delight  that 
could  satisfy  the  human  heart.  Trees 
"fair  to  behold"  afforded  a  grateful 
shade;  some  were  adorned  with  rich 
foliage,  others  were  brilliant  with  blossom, 
or  laden  with  luscious  fruit.  Flowers  of 
every  hue  abounded  amid  the  verdure; 
cooling  fountains  refreshed  the  senses. 
Beasts  roamed  there  in  endless  variety; 
birds  flitted  from  bough  to  bough,  or 
disported  themselves  in  the  sunny  air, 
enriching  the  scene  by  their  glittering 
plumage,  or  filling  the  shady  groves  with 
unceasing  song.  Everywhere  there  was 
color,   sound   and   movement. 

These  and  a  thousand  other  delights 
were  all  for  one  end.  When  everything 
had  been  prepared  —  when  order  and 
beauty  reigned  throughout  that  paradise, 
and  "God  saw  that  it  was  good," — then, 
as  the  climax  of  His  mighty  work.  He 
created  man  to  use  and  enjoy  all  these 
riches  and  splendors.  "The  Lord  God 
formed  man  of  the  slime  of  the  earth, 
and  breathed  into  his  face  the  breath  of 
life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul.  .  .  . 
And  the  Lord  God  took  man  and  put 
him  into  the  paradise  of  pleasure,  to 
dress  it  and  keep  it." 

Man's  body,  it  is  true,  came  from  the 
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earth;  but  that  which  raised  him  above 
the  brute  creation — his  immortal  soul — 
came  directly  from  God.  "  God  created 
man  incorruptible,  and  to  the  image  of 
His  own  likeness  He  made  him."*  In  the 
moment  of  creation,  His  Maker  lavished 
upon  that  first  man  countless  gifts  of 
nature  and  grace.  With  what  delight  did 
the  angels  regard  man !  How  richly  adorned 
was  his  immortal  soul!  Sanctifying  grace 
possessed  it  wholly;  a  chaste  purity 
reigned  therein;  no  tendency  contrary  to 
God's  will  had  sullied  it;  brilliant  was 
the  reflection  of  the  holiness  of  the  Divine 
Creator  that  shone  there. 

This  gifted  being,  for  the  moment,  was 
solitary  among  the  rest  of  creatures. 
Birds  and  beasts  and  all  other  living 
things  in  Eden  had  mates  of  their  several 
kinds;  man,  though  lord  of  all  he  saw, 
had  no  "help  like  unto  himself.  "  Yet 
Adam  had  within  him  the  principle  of 
life.  God  had  bestowed  upon  him,  unlike 
the  rest  of  creation,  the  privilege  of  being 
the  sole  earthly  source  whence  the  great 
human  family  should  spring.  From  his 
body  God  would  form  the  companion 
who  should,  together  with  him,  rule 
all  other  creatures  of  earth,  and  people 
the  world  with  a  race  of  beings  like  to 
themselves. 

Adam  sleeps  and  wakes  again,  and  lo! 
a  creature  is  with  him  of  kindred  nature — 
the  "help  like  unto  himself,"  whose  body 
God  has  formed  from  Adam's  substance; 
she  shares  all  Adam's  natural  gifts,  and 
she  has  received  from  her  Creator  an 
immortal  soul  to  fit  her  for  her  high 
destiny.  Upon  that  first  bridegroom  and 
his  bride  God,  whose  delight  it  had  been 
to  fill  their  souls  wdth  every  grace, 
bestowed  a  plenteous  benediction.  "And 
God  saw  all  "the  things  that  He  had  made, 
and  they  were  very  good." 

How  glorious  would  this  world  have 
been  had  the  innocent  happiness  of  that 
paradise  continued  unsullied!  But  it  was 
not  to  last.  The  one  condition  of  its 
permanence   was   the   absence   of  sin.     It 

*   Wis.,  ii,  23. 


was  this  which  rendered  so  glorious  not 
only  the  souls  but  the  bodies  also  of  our 
first  parents;  it  was  this  which  affected 
the  whole  of  creation.  When  Adam  and 
Eve  disobeyed,  consciously  and  wilfully, 
the  express  command  of  God,  the  intimate 
union  between  earth  and  heaven  was  dis- 
solved. Paradise  was  lost  to  mankind; 
the  brute  beasts  turned  against  man;  the 
very  earth  renounced  subjection  to  him. 
But,  worst  of  all,  man's  lower  nature 
rebelled  against  the  restraint  of  reason 
and  sought  to  have  the  mastery. 

Sin  sullied  everything  here  below.  But 
its  greatest  evil,  beyond  the  infinite  dis- 
honor it  inflicted  upon  the  all-holy  Creator, 
w^as  that  its  results  were  in  a  way  endless. 
The  stain  which  sin  had  imprinted  upon 
the  souls  of  that  first  father  and  mother, 
the  deprivation  of  such  wondrous  gifts 
of  nature  and  grace  which  followed  close 
upon  its  track,  did  not  affect  those  two 
beings  merely:  their  posterity  were  con- 
demned to  inherit  their  shame.  Hence- 
forth, every  child  of  Adam,  from  the  first 
moment  of  his  existence  as  a  human  being, 
was  to  bear  the  mark  of  his  father's 
transgression. 

Yet,  though  all  looked  dark,  there  was 
a  gleam  of  light  behind  the  cloud.  To 
the  infernal  serpent  God  had  said :  "  She 
[the  woman]  shall  crush  thy  head." 
Although  he  had  seemed  victorious,  it 
was  not  always  to  be  thus.  A  day  would 
come  when  the  weaker  of  the  two  he  had 
conquered  should  eventually  rise  superior 
to  him  in  power  and  strength.  A  daughter 
of  Eve  was  to  frustrate  his  wiles,  to 
"crush  his  head."  When  ages  had  rolled 
by,,  at  last  the  appointed  hour  dawned 
which  God  had  decreed  should  witness 
Satan's  discomfiture.  The  wonders  of  the 
primal  creation  were  repeated  in  one 
human  soul;  or,  to  speak  more  truly, 
the  prophetic  splendors  of  the  unsullied 
innocence  of  our  first  parents  saw  their 
fulfilment  in  Mary,  the  Virgin  predestined 
to  become  the  Mother  of  the  Word 
Incarnate. 

In     the     description     of     the     creation 
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recorded  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  we  may 
discern  a  prophecy  of  God's  dealings  with 
this  the  most  favored  of  His  creatures. 
Adam  was  made  from  the  shme  of  the 
earth,  but  God  breathed  into  him  an 
immortal  soul;  moreover,  that  first  man 
was  the  one  human  source  of  all  mankind, 
since  God  had  placed  in  his  body  the 
elements  of  the  body  of  his  spouse.  All 
this  may  be  applied  to  the  creation  of 
Mary.  She  is  a  daughter  of  earth,  yet 
raised  to  a  far  closer  nearness  to  God 
than  that  first  of  creatures.  From  her 
body  was  to  be  formed  that  of  her 
Redeemer.  The  illustrious  Dom  Gueranger 
thus  beautifully  alludes  to  this  fact:  "As 
God,  He  places  in  her  provisionally  what 
He  wills  to  take  from  her  hereafter.  For, 
as  Man,  He  will  receive  from  her,  together 
with  His  sacred  body,  everything  that 
children  naturally  inherit  from  their 
parents:  such  dispositions  and  qualities 
as  arise  from  the  physical  complexion, — 
features,  ways,  habits  acquired  by  imita- 
tion or  by  early  education.  Such  is  the 
ineffable  condescension  of  Him  who,  know- 
ing all  things  by  infused  science,  con- 
descends to  pass,  like  us,  through  the 
apprenticeship  of  life.  Jesus  is  to  have 
no  earthly  father;  He  will  therefore 
receive  more  from  His  Mother  than  could 
any  other  son."  * 

Mary  is,  if  we  ma)^  say  so,  a  new 
creation;  because  from  her  willed  to  be 
born  the  Author  of  Life,  who  gives  the 
true  life  of  grace  to  His  creatures.  It 
was  imperative,  therefore,  for  the  honor 
of  her  Divine  Son  that  she  should  be 
entirely  free  from  the  taint  inherited  by 
all  others  from  our  first  parents.  This 
immense  and  unique  privilege  we  celebrate 
in  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Our 
Lady,  but  her  birthday  shares  in  the 
joy  which  her  immunity  from  stain 
awakens  in  the  heart  of  every  true  Chris- 
tian. It  is  because  she  was  always* 
immaculate  that  her  entrance  into  this 
world    was   entirely   joyful.    The   soul    of 

*  "Liturgical   Year."     Time,   after  Pentecost. 
Vol.  V,  p.  182. 


that  little  infant  was  God's  "paradise  of 
pleasure"  again  renewed.  Its  perfections 
rendered  it  a  fit  temple  for  the  Ever 
Blessed  Trinity,  adorned  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  with  His  choicest  graces. 

We  know  little  that  is  authentic  of 
Mary's  human  ancestry.  The  tradition 
of  some  twelve  centuries  has  delivered 
the  names  of  her  parents  as  Joachim  and 
Anne.  Apocryphal  writings  give  details 
relating  to  Mary's  birth,  which,  while 
they  can  not  be  accepted  as  altogether 
credible,  nevertheless  contain,  doubtless, 
fragments  of  early  and  accurate  traditions 
on  the  subject.  They  tell  of  an  elderly 
couple,  suffering  the  reproach  of  barren- 
ness,— so  dire  a  misfortune  in  the  eyes 
of  God's  ancient  people;  of  their  fervent 
prayer  for  offspring,  and  the  gift  of  a 
daughter  in  response.  According  to  some 
authorities,  Mary's  birthplace  was  at 
Nazareth;  but  a  more  reliable  tradition 
that  it  was  at  Jerusalem  is  as  old  as  the 
seventh  century. 

If  we  follow  the  opinion  maintained 
by  some  that  the  genealogy  given  by  St. 
Luke  is  that  of  Our  Lady  herself  — 
although,  for  reasons  not  necessary  to 
state  here, — it  is  not  the  view  supported 
by  the  majority  of  commentators, — we 
have  another  proof,  added  to  those  from 
other  sources,  that  Mary's  ancestry  was 
royal  as  well  as  priestly.  But  it  is  not 
because  she  is  descended  from  kings  and 
saints  that  her  birthday  is  held  in  honor, 
but  because  she  was  the  true  daughter 
of  the  All-Holy,  born  in  grace  and  purity. 

It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  consider- 
ing all  these  reasons,  that  the  Christian 
Church  should  celebrate  a  festival  in 
honor  of  the  birth  into  this  world  of  the 
Mother  of  Christ.  In  this  she  emphasizes 
the  fact  of  Mary's  entire  freedom  from 
stain.  The  birthday  of  the  saints  is  that 
on  which  they  first  saw  the  light  of  eternal 
day  in  the  kingdom  of  bliss;  the  feasts 
of  martyrs,  for  example,  are  often  referred 
to  as  their  natalitia  (birthday).  These  are 
the  days  on  which  the  Church  rejoices, 
rather  than  on  those  which  saw  the  entry 
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into  a  sinful  world  of  beings  tainted  by 
original  sin.  There  are,  however,  two 
exceptions:  festivals  are  celebrated  in 
honor  of  the  birth  of  the  Immaculate 
Virgin,  and  that  of  the  Forerunner  of 
Christ;  for  the  latter  was  cleansed  from 
stain  in  his  mother's  womb  by  the  power 
of  the  unborn  Saviour,  and  by  means  of 
the   salutation  of  the  Virgin-Mother. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  any 
certainty  the  date  of  the  institution  of 
the  feast  of  Mary's  Nativity.  Some  have 
claimed  for  it  a  French  origin  as  far  back 
as  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
But,  although  the  festival  may  have  been 
celebrated  in  certain  churches,  and  on 
different  days  from  very  early  times. 
Pope  Benedict  XIV.  is  of  opinion  that 
it  was  not  until  the  seventh  century  that 
it  was  kept  in  Rome.  The  first  mention 
of  its  authoritative  observance  in  France 
is  in  a  list  of  feasts  drawn  up  in  871; 
it  is,  however,  probable  that  it  may  have 
been  celebrated  earlier. 

In  1245,  Innocent  IV.,  in  the  first 
Council  of  Lyons,  established  for  the 
whole  Church  the  celebration  of  an  Octave 
to  the  festival  of  Our  Lady's  Nativity. 
This  decree  was  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow 
which  the  Pontiff  and  his  fellow-cardinals 
had  made  during  nineteen  months  of 
anxiety  as  to  the  election  of  a  successor 
to  Celestine  IV.,  during  which  time  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.  had  intrigued  to 
prolong  the  vacancy  of  the  Holy  See. 

Turning  to  the  liturgy  of  the  festival, 
we  find  some  beautiful  proper  antiphons 
appointed  for  the  Offices  of  Vespers  and 
Lauds.  The  psalms,  hymns  and  other 
formulas,  except  those  to  be  noted  here- 
after, are  taken  from  those  common  to 
many  other  feasts*  of  Our  Lady.  We  give 
a  translation  of  the  antiphons  in  question : 

1.  "This  is  the  birthday  of  the  glorious 
Virgin  Mary,  of  the  children  of  Abraham, 
born  of  the  tribe  of  Juda,  of  the  noble 
race  of  David." 

2.  "To-day  is  the.  nativity  of  the  holy 
Virgin  Mary,  whose  glorious  life  is  the 
light  of  all  the  churches." 


3.  "Mary  is  illustrious  because  of  her 
royal  descent;  \\4th  heart  and  mind  we 
most  devoutly  crave  the  help  of  her 
prayers." 

4.  "  With  heart  and  mind  let  us  sing 
glory  to  Christ  on  this  sacred  solemnity  of 
Mary  the  highly  exalted  Mother  of  God." 

5.  "Let  us  celebrate  with  joy  the  birth- 
day of  Blessed  Mary,  that  she  may  inter- 
cede for  us  with  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Frequently,  in  the  different  Offices  of 
the  feast,  the  words  of  the  second  of  these 
antiphons  recur  in  the  shape  of  a  verse 
and  response.  The  proper  antiphons  for 
the  Magnificat  at  Vespers  and  the 
Benedictus  at  Lauds,  celebrate  in  similar 
terms  the  divine  maternity  and  perpetual 
virginity — Mary's   unique  privileges. 

The  liturgy  of  the  Mass  has  much  that 
is  proper  to  the  festival.  The  Introit 
is  that  so  often  heard  on  Our  Lady's 
feasts  —  the  salutation  composed  by 
Sedulius,  the  Christian  poet  of  the  fifth 
century:  "Hail,  Holy  Mother,  who  didst 
bring  forth  the  King  who  rules  heaven 
and  earth  forever!"  The  psalm  (xliv)  is 
the  song  of  the  Bride  which  occurs 
frequently  in  Our  Lady's  Offices:  "My 
heart  hath  uttered  a  good  word:  I  speak 
iny  works  to  the  King."  The  heart  of 
the  Spouse  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  ever 
turned  toward  her  Heavenly  King  in 
praise    and    love. 

The  Collect  asks  for  an^  increase  of 
that  peace  which  came  to  Bethlehem 
through  Mary.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
Our  Lady  was  born  during  the  second 
period  of  universal  peace  which  charac- 
terized the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  Our 
Lord  during  the  third;  this  fact  renders 
the  Collect  more  strikingly  appropriate. 
It  runs  as  follows:  "Grant  to  Thy  ser- 
vants, we  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord!  the  gift 
of  heavenly  grace;  that  for  those  to  whom 
the  Blessed  Virgin's  maternity  was*  the 
beginning  of  salvation,  the  votive  solem- 
nity of  her  nativity  may  procure  an 
increase  of  peace." 

For  the  Epistle  the  Church  has 
appointed   the   I<esson   from   the   Book   of 
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Proverbs,  so  often  used  with  reference 
to  Our  Lady.  In  it  are  applied  to  Mary 
praises  spoken  of  holy  Wisdom,  and 
exhortations  pointing  out  the  way  of 
life.  "  Now,  therefore,  ye  children  hear 
me.  Blessed  are  they  that  keep  my 
ways.  ...  He  that  shall  find  me  shall 
find  life,  and  shall  have  salvation  from 
the  Lord."  The  little  Virgin  is  born  into 
this  world  to  be  an  example  to  all,  and 
from  her  cradle  she  begins  to  teach  the 
way  of  salvation. 

The  Gradual  is  in  praise  of  Mary's 
Virgin  motherhood:  "Thou  art  blessed 
and  venerable,  O  Virgin  Mary,  who, 
without  any  violation  of  purity,  wert 
found  the  Mother  of  our  Saviour!  O 
Virgin -Mother  of  God,  He  whom  the 
whole  world  is  unable  to  contain,  being 
made  man,  enclosed  Himself  in  thy  womb. 
Alleluia!  Thou  art  happy,  O  Holy  Virgin 
Mary,  and  most  worthy  of  all  praise, 
because  from  thee  arose  the  Sun  of 
Justice,  Christ  our  God.  Alleluia!"  It  was 
in  view  of  her  divine  maternity  that  Our 
Lady  was  preserved  from  stain,  and  her 
birthday  rendered  joyful  and  glorious. 

The  Gospel,  taken  from  that  of  St. 
Matthew,  recounts  the  genealogy  of 
Christ  through  St.  Joseph,  His  reputed 
father.  It  closes  with  the  memorable 
words  which  always  redound  to  the  glory 
of  the  Virgin-Mother :  "  Mary,  of  whom 
was  born  Jesus." 

The  Offertory,  in  like  marmer  extols 
the  same  mystery,  the  contemplation  of 
which  should  draw  us  nearer  to  Jesus 
and  Mary:  "Thou  art  blessed,  O  Virgin 
Mary,  who  didst  bear  the  Creator  of  all 
things  I  Thou  didst  bring  forth  Him  who 
made  thee,  and  thou  remainest  forever 
a  virgin." 

The  Communion  reminds  us  that  we  owe 
the  coming  to  us  of  Our  Lord  in  His 
Sacrament  to  the  holy  child  whose  birth- 
day we  are  keeping:  "  Blessed  is  the  womb 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  bore  the  Son 
of  the  Eternal  Father." 

The  joy  which  is  the  dominant  charac- 
teristic   of    this    feast    is    expressed  very 


beautifully  in  the  ancient  antiphon  to  the 
Magnificat  for  the  second  Vespers,  with 
which  both  Eastern  and  Western  Churches 
conclude  the  Divine  Office  of  the  day. 
With  a  translation  of  it  we  will  bring 
our  considerations  to  a  close :  "  Thy 
birth,  O  Virgin-Mother  of  God,  brought 
joy  to  the  whole  world;  for  out  of  thee 
arose  the  Sun  of  Justice,  Christ  our  God; 
who,  taking  off  the  curse,  hath  bestowed 
blessing;  and,  defeating  death,  hath  given 
us  life  everlasting." 


"I,  too,  Must  Die." 


BY    MARY    CROSS. 


I. 


EDGAR  RAILTON  decided  that  the 
town  of  Buncrana  was  a  charming 
and  romantic  spot.  His  home  was  in 
England;  but  he  had  come  to  Erin's 
Isle  to  offer  hand  and  heart  to  the  girl 
he  had  loved  at  first  sight  when,  less 
than  a  year  ago,  her  grey  eyes  had  smiled 
and  shone  upon  him.  As  a  wealthy  young 
bachelor,  he  had  received  much  attention 
from  the  mothers  of  marriageable  daugh- 
ters;   but  had  gone  his  way 

heart-whole  and  fancy-free, 
Until  a  maiden  fair  to  see, 

but  without  sixpence  of  her  own,  who 
was  companion,  nurse,  and  all  to  an 
elderly  invalid  of  uncertain  temper,  had 
led  him  into  fond  captivity. 

Miss  Peyton,  the  invalid,  was  a  neigh- 
bor, and  had  known  him  from  his  infancy, 
so  that  the  frequency  of  his  visits  did 
not  arouse  suspicion;  and  he  himself 
had  not  quite  understood  his  own  feelings 
toward  pretty  Kathleen  Blake  until  after 
her  departure  for  Buncrana,  whither  Miss 
Peyton  had  decided  to  go  in  quest  of 
health.    Then  he  found  that 

Out  of  the  day  and  night 
A  joy  had   taken   flight; 

and,  realizing  the  cause,  began  to  wonder 
if  there][was  anything  in  him  that  would 
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appeal  to  so  lovely  and  lovable  a  girl, 
and  if  he  had  the  remotest  chance  of 
winning  her  for  his  wife.  On  what  a  lofty 
height  he  had  throned  her  was  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  he  never  thought  of  his 
wealth  and  position  as  possible  attractions 
for  her.  The  fear  entered  his  mind  that 
whilst  he  was  letting  "I  dare  not"  wait 
upon  "  I  would,"  some  audacious  Irishman 
would  win  the  prize;  and  that  sufficed  to 
speed  him  to  the  shores  of  Lough  Swill  y 
in  "ould  Donegal." 

He  had  been  strolling  about  all  morning, 
longing  for  the  hour  when  he  could  with 
propriety  present  himself  at  Arbutus  Lodge. 
He  wandered  through  the  village,  revelling 
in  the  kindly  greetings  of  those  he  met, 
until  he  reached  an  oratory  with*  doors 
set  wide  open.  He  caught  a  glimpse  of 
an  altar  with  a  red  light,  of  a  statue 
amidst  flowers,  of  a  man  praying  with 
arms  extended,  of  a  peddler  who  had  put 
down  his  basket  to  recite  the  Rosary,  of 
a  woman  teaching  a  child  to  genuflect. 
In  this  strange  country  religion  was  a 
part  of  daily  life. 

As  he  lingered,  a  girl  came  forth  with 
shining  eyes.  The  color  which  leaped 
into  his  face  was  reflected  in  hers,  and  he 
could  have  laughed  for  joy  at  sight  of 
that  telltale  blush.  A  happy,  handsome 
lover  he  looked;  and  in  the  bewildering 
delight  of  his  unexpected  presence  Kath- 
leen forgot  a  resolution  to  treat  him 
coldly  when  next  she  met  him;  forgot 
that  she  had  been  glad  of  the  change  to 
Buncrana  as  representing  an  escape  from 
temptation.  For  she  knew  that  he  loved 
her,  and  he  was  not  of  the  household  of 
the  Faith. 

They  walked  along  the  quiet,  winding 
highroad,  sighing  waves  and  swaying 
branches  making  a  soft  harmony. 

"  I  have  followed  my  heart,"  said  Edgar, 
after  ^  golden  silence.  "  I  thought  of 
writing  to  you,  of  waiting  until  you 
returned  to  England;  but  either  way 
was  too  slow  and  uncertain.  It  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  get  through  another 
day  without  seeing  you.    All  that  I  could 


say,  all  that  I  could  vow  ends  in  this: 
will   you  be  my  darling  wife?" 

"You  know  that  I  am  a  Catholic?" 
she  asked. 

"Why,  of  course  I  do!"  he  rejoined. 
"  But  what  does  that  matter?  All  religions 
are  alike  to  me,  and  I'm  sure  there  is 
good  in  all.  There's  only  one  thing  in 
yours  that  I  don't  like,  and  it  is  the  only 
thing  in  which  I  should  think  of  inter- 
fering. Honestly  and  frankly,  I  do  and 
shall  object  to  another  man's  knowing 
your  very  thoughts.  That  is  to  say,  I 
shall  be  so  much  of  a  persecuting  tyrant 
as  to  prohibit  your  going  to  confession. 
For  the  rest  you  should  be  free  as 
air.  It  is  only  of  confession  that  I 
don't  approve." 

"But  is  it  our  approval  that  matters? 
When  Our  Lord  has  said  plainly  that  we 
must  do  a  certain  thing,  it  seems  to  me 
we  have  just  to  do  it,  whether  we  like 
or  not,  and  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
obey  only  such  parts  of  His  teaching  as 
please  us  or  cause  us  no  discomfort." 

"Ah!  well,  when  we  are  married  I  am 
sure  you  will  see  the  reasonableness  of 
my  objection,"  declared  Railton.  "I  say 
'  when  we  are  married ' ;  for  I  hope  and 
pray  with  all  my  heart  that  you  will 
marry  me,  my  dearest!" 

In  lover-like  strain  he  continued,  and 
Kathleen  lived  her  enchanted  hour.  What 
a  future  was  before  her  of  love  and  tender- 
ness, of  congenial  companionship,  of  leisure 
and  ease,  with  t'me  and  opportunity  to 
enjoy  life,  the  society  of  the  cultured  and 
happy,  a  home  wherein  all  things  were 
beautiful!  No  more  sordid  cares;  no 
more  endurance  of  querulous  complaints 
and  weary  "nagging";  no  more  lonely 
vigils  by  a  sick-bed.  There  was  the 
great  question  of  religion !  But  she  would 
win  him  over,  conquer  his  objections  and 
prejudices;  failing  which,  she  could  go  to 
the  Sacraments  secretly.  Thus  sweetly 
and   subtly   the   tempter   whispered. 

Faintly  from  the  church  on  the  hill 
came  the  sound  of  the  Angelus;  and  as 
the  familiar,  sacred  words  rose  to  Kath- 
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leen's  lips,  the  rock  of  truth  struck  sharp 
through  the  mists  of  delusion  and  deceit. 
She  could  not  claim  to  be  the  lowliest, 
meanest  "  handmaid  of  the  Lord "  if  she 
deliberately  imperilled  her  salvation.  She 
faced  facts;  she  recognized  her  own  dis- 
like of  disagreement  and  dispute;  her 
own  deep  affection  for  Edgar,  his  influence 
over  her,  and  the  possibility  of  not  being 
able  to  withstand  it.  She  was  honest  with 
herself,  and  acknowledged  that  marriage 
with  him  might  result  in  the  loss  of  Faith, 
or,  at  best,  in  her  ceasing  to  be  a  prac- 
tical Catholic. 

"This  must  end,"  she  said  suddenly 
and  a  little  abruptly.  "  I  have  done  wrong 
in  listening  to  you,  in  allowing  you  to 
say  so  much  when  I  can  not  give  you  the 
answer  you  desire." 

"But  why  not?"  he  exclaimed,  aghast. 

"Because  I  am  a  Catholic;  because 
I  must  obey  the  teaching  of  God's 
Church." 

"  Which,  being  interpreted,  means  that 
you  don't  care  a  straw  for  me!" 

"  It  means  that  I  care  for  you  more 
than  anything  except  my  Faith,"  she 
answered,  tremulously.  "  But  the  robe 
of  glory  is  a  costly  vesture,  and  to  pur- 
chase it  we  may  be  called  upon  to  give 
up  everything  in  this  world." 

Railton  was  silent.  He  would  have 
pleaded  his  cause  at  greater  length — 
entreated,  argued,  tried  to  persuade, — but 
the  girl's  pale  face  and  streaming  eyes 
appealed  to  his  chivalry.  He  would  not 
urge  her  to  go  against  her  conscience. 
Besides,  she  had  admitted  her  love  for 
him,  and  that  would  prove  stronger  than 
all  else.  Time  and  her  heart  were  on  his 
side. 

"  I  will  not  distress  you  any  more," 
he  said  gently.  "  You  will  relent,  Kathleen; 
you  will  sympathize  with  my  objection 
if  only  you  will  calmly  consider  it;  and 
then  you  will  realize  that  I  am  not  making 
an  unreasonable  condition.  When  you 
relent,  as  relent  you  will,  send  me  one 
word,  and  it  will  bring  me  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth  to  you." 


II. 

More  than  a  year  had  passed  since 
Railton  parted  from  Kathleen,  and  the 
keenly-desired  message  of  recall  had  not 
come.  He  had  not  heard  a  word  from 
her.  Miss  Peyton  had  died  in  Ireland; 
and  there  Kathleen  remained,  making, 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  no  sign. 

He  knew  not  what  lay  beyond  the  wall 
of  silence  she  had  raised  between  herself 
and  him;  he  did  know  that  for  her  Faith, 
for  a  conscientious  conviction,  she  had 
sacrificed  her  inclinations,  the  certainty 
of  wealth,  luxury,  and  social  standing, — 
all  that  is  most  precious  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world;  a  woman's  natural  longing  for 
a  home  of  her  own,  and  the  companionship 
of  the  beloved.  A  strange  Faith,  that 
compelled  a  girl  to  a  species  of  martyrdom 
for  life! 

Now  and  then  he  thought  of  inquiring 
into  that  Faith,  but  there  were  difficulties 
in  the  way.  He  had  no  Catholic  acquaint- 
ances; he  did  not  know  what  books  would 
help  him,  nor  where  to  find  them.  Besides, 
as  all  roads  led  to  heaven,  why  should  he 
trouble  himself  about  any  particular  one? 
Nevertheless,  in  the  recesses  of  his  mind 
was  developing  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  pleasant  road  of  self-gratification  and 
enjoyment  might  not  have  a  different 
termination,  —  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
absorption  in  material  interests  and  pleas- 
ures was  quite  the  most  fitting  prepara- 
tion for  the  life  to  come. 

One  evening  as  he  walked  along  the 
city  streets,  wondering  to  which  theatre 
or  concert  hall  he  should  betake  hiiriself, 
his  eye  was  caught  by  a  large  poster  at 
the  door  of  the  Christian  Institute,  an- 
nouncing that  the  Rev.  James  Tryson, 
"ex-priest  of  the  Church  of  Rome,"  would 
lecture  on  the  confessional  to  "men 
only."  It  was  natural  that  he  should 
think  of  Kathleen.  He  had  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  something  about  her 
religion,  and  from  one  by  whom,  obviously, 
it  had  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 

He  paid  for  admission,  and  went  in. 
Tliere  was  only  a  small  gathering,  chiefly 
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composed  of  the  men  who  settle  affairs 
of  State  at  street  corners  or  in  saloons, 
whilst  their  wives  and  mothers  earn  a 
precarious  livelihood  at  the  washtub.  So 
far  as  the  "best"  seats  were  concerned, 
he  enjoyed  a  splendid  isolation.  Tracts 
and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  and  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew were  on  sale,  —  subjects  that 
seemed  to  Railton  a  trifle  out  of  date. 
A  row  of  chairs  and  a  desk  adorned  the 
platform  until  the  lecturer  appeared,  ac- 
companied by  officials  and  friends  of  the 
Titus  Gates  Society,  under  whose  auspices 
the  eritertainment  was  given. 

The  proceedings  opened  with  prayer. 
The  chairman,  having  alluded  to  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  the  fires 
of  Smithfield,  and  the  immuring  of  nuns, 
urged  all  present  to  purchase  the  Society's 
literature  and  "come  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord  against  the  mighty";  and  then,  in 
a  few  unctuous  sentences,  he  introduced 
the  star  of  the  evening. 

He  had  not  spoken  for  very  many 
minutes  before  Railton  understood  why 
the  lecture  demanded  the  absence  of 
ladies :  it  demanded  the  absence  of  gentle- 
men also.  Therefore  Railton,  scarlet  with 
shame,  faint  with  nausea,  snatched  up 
his  hat  and  rushed  out,  striding  onward 
he  neither  knew  nor  cared  whither,  pro- 
vided it  were  far  from  the  sound  of  that 
voice  and  its  revolting  utterances,  the 
spectacle  of  those  coarse  faces  aglow  with 
delight  in  the  unclean.  The  great  Catholic 
Church  an  agency  for  destroying  virtue 
and  innocence!  Monstrous  thought!  His 
Kathleen,  his  "lily-maid,"  guileless  as  a 
child,  pure  as  snow,  was  a  living  refuta- 
tion of  the  slander. 

"  Is  it  possible  those  men  believe  they 
are  serving  God?"  he  asked  himself,  in  a 
white  heat  of  wrath.  Well,  they  had 
begun  by  invoking  Him.  Glib  references 
to  the  Saviour  had  preceded  those  tremen- 
dous accusations.  If  they  were  true,  if 
the  Church  of  Rome  were  indeed  "  a  sink 
of  iniquity,"  how  little  God  had  cared 
for    His    creatures    when    He    abandoned 


them  for  centuries  to  her  sole  guidance! 
Or,  rather,  there  could  not  be  a  God  at 
all,  and  Christianity  was  an  imposture. 

His  headlong,  unseeing  progress  was 
stopped  by  a  little  crowd  that  had  gathered 
on  the  pavement  round  an  injured  man. 
From  a  half-finished  building  a  piece  of 
masonry  had  fallen,  striking  a  passing 
laborer  down  to  earth  and  death.  The 
face  drawn  and  distorted  with  pain,  the 
helpless  figure  in  its  mean  attire,  sent  a 
thrill  of  pity  through  Edgar's  heart.  In 
a  moment  he  had  slipped  off  his  coat  and 
placed  it  between  the  poor  bruised  head 
and  the  hard  pavement,  and  called  to  a 
bystander  to  fetch  a  doctor.  The  man's 
comrade  had  gone  for  a  priest  as  the 
more  necessary;  and  even  whilst  Railton 
strove  to  relieve  the  poor  sufferer  there 
appeared  a  figure,  for  which  the  crowd 
silently   made   way. 

The  priest  knelt  down  beside  his  dying 
penitent.  What  followed  was  mystery  to 
Railton.  But  he  saw  the  anguish  of 
mortal  agony  soothed,  the  pale  lips  trying 
to  form  words  of  stupendous  meaning, 
the  glazing  eyes  fixing  themselves  on  the 
crucifix  with  a  look  of  loving  trust  that 
revealed  that  to  this  unlearned  toiler  the 
thorn-crowned  King  was  no  stranger,  no 
unknown  God,  but  the  object  of  a  lifelong 
love  and  service. 

It  was  all  over.  The  soul  had  gone  to 
its  account.  So  rapidly  had  the  humble 
tragedy  been  enacted  that  Edgar  might 
have  imagined  it  a  dream,  but  for  the 
sad  evidence  of  reality  lying  there  silent 
and  still. 

The  priest  rose;  a  constable  and  others 
approached. 

"Allow  me  to  go  .  first  to  his  home; 
his  wife  must  be  prepared,"  said  the 
priest;  and  as  he  turned  away,  Railton 
followed  him. 

"Pardon  me,  sir!  That  unfortunate 
fellow  was  the  breadwinner,  no  doubt. 
Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  use  this  money 
for  the  benefit  of  those  he  has  left?"  he 
asked.  Then,  yielding  to  a  sudden  impulse: 
"May  I  see  you  later?" 
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"  Certainly.  My  house  is  beside  the 
church,  in  the  next  street.  If  you  Hke 
to  wait  for  me  there,  please  do  so." 

The  street  was  dark  and  dingy;  the 
church  and  the  house  stood  amidst  facto- 
ries and  tall  tenements  overflowing  with 
children.  Everywhere  were  noise  and 
grime.  Railton  was  ushered  into  an  austere 
little  room,  the  monotony  of  its  drab 
walls  broken  by  a  crucifix  and  a  print 
of  the  Mater  Dolorosa.  He  asked  himself 
why  he  had  come,  for  what  reason  in- 
truded on  a  tired  man's  scanty  leisure? 
Nevertheless,  he  waited,  resisting  an  in- 
clination to  pencil  an  apology  and  beat 
a  retreat. 

After  a  t  me  the  priest  arrived. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  have  had  to  wait  so 
long,"    he    said. 

Railton  looked  with  interest  at  the 
first  Catholic  priest  he  had  ever  met, — 
seeing  a  man  not  much  older  than  himself, 
most  benign  of  expression,  his  voice  and 
demeanor  indicating  culture  and  refine- 
ment; and  he  was  spending  his  life  in 
the  service  of  the  poor,  the  obscure,  the 
ignorant,  dwelling  in  the  meanest  of 
mean  streets.  Evidently  he  also  thought 
"the  robe  of  glory"  a  costly  vesture. 
Of  such  a  man,  whom  he  had  seen  bending 
over  a  dying  laborer  with  infinite  pity 
and  tenderness,  Edgar  had  been  asked  to 
believe   the   unspeakable. 

"I  should  apologize  for  intruding,"  he 
began.  "  Indeed,  I  can  scarcely  explain 
why  I  have  done  so.  I  am  not  a  Catholic; 
I  was  born  and  bred  a  Protestant.  I — 
just  before  I  saw  you  in  the  discharge 
of  your  duty  to  the  dying  I  had  been 
listening  to  'ex-priest'  Tryson.  The  whole 
affair  filled  me  for  the  moment  with  a 
horror  of  Christianity." 

"  We  can  scarcely  dignify  by  the  name 
of  Christianity  a  suggestive  lecture,  de- 
livered for  the  purpose  of  swelling  the 
funds  of  a  No- Popery  association,"  replied 
the  priest,  faintly  smiling.  "  Because  an 
Apostle  betrayed  his  Master,  are  you 
therefore  filled  with  horror  of  that 
Master's  teaching?" 


"  But  what  is  that  teaching?  Tryson 
and  his  friends  claimed  to  be  acting  in 
accordance  with  it.  My  mind  is  in  chaos, 
Religion  has  no  hold  on  my  life.  But 
I,  too,  must  die.  That  poor  fellow  to 
whom  you  ministered  met  death  fearlessly, 
contentedly  almost,  though  he  was  leaving 
wife  and  children." 

"  He  had  learned  how  to  live,  my  friend ; 
it  follows  that  he  knew  how  to  die. 
You  have  asked  me  what  is  Christ's 
teaching.  Is  it  your  wish  that  I  should 
tell  you?" 

Railton  silently  bent  his  head.  Many 
had  been  the  priest's  duties  that  day, — 
admonishing  the  sinner,  burying  the  dead, 
aiding  the  dying,  comforting  the  afflicted, 
visiting  the  sick.  Now  he  was  called  on 
to  direct  a  soul  struggling  toward  the 
light  from  the  darkness  of  worldliness  and 
indifference. 

The  result  of  the  interview  was  crys- 
tallized in  the  parting  words  of  the  two 
so  strangely  brought  together. 

"  I  shall  say  Mass  at  eight  o'clock.  You 
will  be  there?" 

"Without  fail.    Pray  for  me!" 

Then  Railton  stood  in  the  cold,  clear, 
night  air.  What  had  he  done?  He  had 
asked  the  priest's  permission  to  be  present 
at  Mass  on  the  following  day;  he  had 
promised  to  read  certain  books,  and  to 
pray.  Would  these  avail  him  anything? 
Would  not  reaction  follow,  the  mental 
disturbance  caused  by  the  ex-priest's 
lecture  subside,  the  awe  and  unrest  due 
to  his  beholding  the  passing  of  a  soul  be 
forgotten,  and  the  pleasant,  irresponsible, 
careless  existence  be  resumed?  Ah,  no! 
The  awakening  of  his  soul  had  come, 
and  never  again  could  it  slumber. 

In  holy  Ireland  Kathleen  prayed,  asking 
that  the  priceless  gift  of  Faith  might  be 
bestowed  on  him;  little  knowing  how 
soon  petition  was  to  be  changed  to 
thanksgiving  that  one  more  wandering 
sheep  had  heard  the  voice  of  the  Good 
Shepherd;  and,  responding,  had  entered 
the  one  Fold. 
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The  Old  Missions  of  California. 

'  BY    GEORGE    WHARTON   JAMES. 

III. — San  Diego, 

Behold  this  sea,  that  sapphire  sky! 

"Where  Nature  does  so  much  for  man, 
Shall  man  not  set  his  standard  high  ? 

■ — Joaquin  Miller. 

RECOGNIZING  in  the  word  "Nature" 
the  immortal  spirit  and  power  of  the 
Divine,  these  words  of  the  modern  "  poet 
of  the  Sierras"  must  have  been  the  expres- 
sion of  the  inner  heart  of  Padre  Serra, 
as  he  set  himself  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  allotted  tasks  in  the  new  land  of 
Alta  California.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
San  Antonio  with  fresh  supplies,  Serra 
set  forth  with  Portola  himself,  resolved 
to  find  the  Bay  of  Monterey.  He  left 
Padres  Parron  and  Gomez  in  charge  of 
the  newly  founded  mission  at  San  Diego. 
By  and  by  these  two  were  compelled  to 
retire  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  Padres 
Jayme  and   Dumetz  took   their  place. 

And  now  began  the  struggle  for  the 
souls  of  the  California  Indians.  How  were 
the  missionaries  to  go  to  work?  How 
could  they  begin?  They  were  unfamiliar 
with  the  natives  and  their  language,  knew 
nothing  of  their  religious  ideas,  and  were 
ignorant  of  their  natural  disposition.  They 
soon  found  the  Indians  insolent,  arrogant 
and  thievish.  Little  by  little  the  language 
was  learned,  and  with  infinite  patience 
the  insolence  and  arrogance  and  thefts 
were  overlooked  or  kindly  rebuked,  all 
the  while  with  the  hope  and  desire  of 
gaining  their  interest  and  confidence. 
There  were  plenty  of  Indians  to  work 
upon;  for  there  were  eleven  rancherias 
within  a  radius  of  ten  leagues.  These 
rancherias  were  collections  of  the  huts 
or  tule  kans  and  kishes  of  the  natives, — 
villages  as  they   might  be  termed. 

As  for  the  religion  of  the  natives,  they 
were  sun-worshipers,  and  they  also  per- 
sonified all  the  powers  of  Nature.  Each 
power  was  good  and  evil, — or  there  were 
gods  behind  each  power,  one  good  and  one 


evil;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  storm,  the 
thunder,  the  lightning;  also  in  the  bears, 
mountain  lions,  wild-cats,  rattlesnakes, 
etc.  The  Indians  explain  this  as  follows. 
There  must  be,  they  say,  a  good  power 
and  a  bad  power  behind  all  these  things; 
for  sometimes  the  most  violent  kind  of  a 
storm,  the  loudest  thunder,  the  severest 
lightning,  do  not  harm,  while  at  other 
times  they  do  much  harm.  In  the  first 
instance  these  forces  were  controlled  by 
the  good  power;  in  the  second,  by  the 
evil  power.  So  with  the  wild  animals  and 
reptiles.  Sometimes  these  would  pass  them 
by  without  injury.  That  was  because  the 
good  god  controlled  them.  At  other  times 
the  bear,  lion,  cat,  and  snake  would 
attack  and  wound  or  cause  death.  Why? 
Because  the  evil  god  behind  the  creature 
impelled  it  to  the  evil   deed. 

Their  ideas  of  creation  were  equally 
positive  but  equally  crude.  Here  is  one 
of  their  myths  as  given  to  me  many  years 
ago  by  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  tribe  whose 
ancestors  were  disciplined  by  the  San 
Diego  missionaries.  After  describing  the 
coming  of  his  people  to  Southern  California 
from  some  far-away  land  over  the  sea, 
and  the  varied  adventures  of  these  heroes, 
he  continued: 

"But  when  Si  wash,  the  god  of  earth, 
looked  around  and  saw  everything  re- 
vealed by  the  sun,  he  was  displeased;  for 
the  earth  was  bare,  level  and  monotonous, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  cheer  the  sight. 
Who  could  love  a  world  that  was  all  one 
limitless  plain,  with  no  mountains,  no 
trees,  hills,  rocks,  rivers,  waterfalls,  creeks, 
animals,  reptiles,  no  birds,  nor  flowers? 
There  were  many  of  our  people  that  were 
of  no  use.  So  Siwash  took  these,  and  of 
some  he  made  high  mountains,  of  some, 
smaller  mountains;  of  others  he  made 
rivers,  creeks,  lakes  and  waterfalls;  of 
still  others,  coyotes,  foxes,  deer,  antelope, 
bears,  squirrels,  porcupines,  and  all  the 
other  animals.  Then  he  made  out  of  other 
people  all  the  different  kinds  of  snakes, 
insects,  birds,  and  fishes.  Then  he  wanted 
trees,  plants  and  flowers ;   and  so  he  turned 
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some  of  the  people  into  these.  Of  every 
man  or  woman  that  he  seized,  he  made 
something  according  to  the  person's  value. 

"  When  he  finished  his  work,  he  had 
made  a  beautiful  country  of  this,  and 
there  were  many  things  that  my  people 
had  never  seen  before.  But  he  had  used 
up  so  many  men  and  women  that  he  was 
frightened.  So  he  made  a  new  lot  of 
people,  some  to  live  here,  there,  and  any- 
where. And  he  gave  to  each  family  its 
own  language  and  tongue,  and  its  own 
place  to  live;  and  he  told  them  all  the 
sad  distress  that  would  come  upon  them 
if  they  mingled  their  tongues  by  inter- 
marriage. Each, family  was  to  live  in  its 
own  place;  and  while  all  the  different 
families  were  to  be  friends,  one  to  the 
other,  and  live  as  brothers. bound  together 
by  kinship  and  concord,  there  was  to  be 
no  mixing  of  bloods. 

"Thus  was  settled  the  original  inhab- 
itants on  the  coast  of  Southern  California 
by  Siwash,  the  god  of  the  earth,  under 
the  leadership  of  Uuyot." 

The  food  of  these  people  was  of  the 
crudest  and  simplest.  They  knew  nothing 
of  the  arts  of  agriculture,  and  gathered 
only  such  fruits  and  seeds  as  Nature 
provided.  Dr.  Bard,  in  a  lecture  given 
to  the  physicians  of  Southern  California, 
once  stated:  "Of  vegetable  articles  of 
diet,  the  acorn  was  the  principal  one. 
It  was  deprived  of  its  bitter  taste  by 
grinding,  running  through  sieves  made 
of  interwoven  grasses,  and  frequent 
washings.  Another  one  was  chia,  the 
seeds  of  salvia  columbarice,  which 
in  appearance  are  somewhat  similar  to 
birdseed.  They  were  roasted,  ground, 
and  used  as  a  food  by  being  mixed  with 
water.  Thus  prepared  chia  soon  develops 
into  a  mucilaginous  mass,  larger  than 
its  original  bulk.  Its  taste  is  somewhat 
like  that  of  linseed  meal.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly nutritious,  and  is  readily  borne  by 
the  stomach  when  that  organ  refuses  to 
tolerate  other  aliment.  An  atole,  or 
gruel,  of  this  was  one  of  the  peace  offer- 
ings   to    the    first    visiting    sailors.     One 


tablespoonful  of  these  seeds  was  suf- 
ficient to  sustain  for  twenty-four  hours 
an  Indian  on  a  forced  march.  Chia  was 
no  less  prized  by  the  native  Californian, 
and  at  this  late  date  it  frequently  com- 
mands  $6    or    $8    a    pound. 

"The  pinion,  the  fruit  of  the  pine, 
was  largely  used;  and  until  now  annual 
expeditions  are  made  by  the  few  sur- 
viving members  of  the  coast  tribes  to 
the  mountains  for  a  supply.  That  they 
cultivated  maize  in  certain  localities  there 
can  be  but  little  doubt.  They  intimated  to 
Cabrillo  by  signs  that  such  was  the  case, 
and  the  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the 
presence  at  various  points  of  vestiges  of 
irrigating  ditches.  Yslay,  the  fruit  of 
the  wild  cherry,  was  used  as  a  food, 
and  prepared  by  fermentation  as  an 
intoxicant.  The  seeds,  ground  and  made 
into  balls,  were  highly  esteemed.  The  fruit 
of  the  manzanita,  the  seeds  of  burr 
clover,  malva,  and  alfileri,  were  also  used. 
Tumas,  the  fruit  of  the  cactus,  and  wild 
blackberries  existed  in  abundance,  and 
were  much  relished.  A  sugar  was  extracted 
from  a  certain  reed  of   the  tulares." 

Acorns,  seeds,  mesquite  beans,  and 
dried  meat  were  all  pounded  up  in  a 
well-made  granite  mortar,  on  the  top 
of  which  oftentimes  a  basket  hopper 
was  fixed  by  means  of  pine  gum.  Some 
of  these  mortars  were  hewn  from  steatite 
or  soapstone,  others  from  a  rough  basic 
rock,  and  many  of  them  were  exceedingly 
well  made  and  finely  shaped, — results 
requiring  much  patience  and  no  little 
artistic  skill.  Oftentimes  these  mortars 
were  made  from  the  solid  granite  rocks 
or    boulders,  found    near   the    harvesting 

0 

and  winnowing  places.  Durmg  late  years 
I    have    photographed    many    of    them. 

They  also  ate  lizards,  rats,  snakes, 
birds  and  all  the  larger  animals  they  were 
able  to  secure.  Birds  were  caught  in  a 
most  ingenious  way.  With  semicircular 
arches  of  willow,  a  hiding-place  was 
made,  the  hoops  being  covered  with 
leafy  brush  or  weeds.  In  this  the  Indian 
hid      himself,      after      having      prepared, 
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outside  his  shelter,  a  bare  spot  upon 
which  he  sprinkled  a  liberal  supply  of 
seeds.  In  his  hand  he  held  a  long  pole, 
at  the  upper  end  of  which  was  affixed 
a  small  but  strong  string;  the  other  end 
being  threaded  through  loops  affixed  to 
the  pole.  The  pole  was  then  thrust  out 
among  the  seeds,  the  string  being  formed 
into  a  loop.  Then,  imitating  the  call  of  the 
birds,  he  was  soon  rewarded  by  seeing 
doves,  quail  or  other  game  attracted  to 
the  place  and  alighting.  In  hopping  to 
and  fro,  some  of  them  invariably  stepped 
into  the  noose.  Quickly  the  watching 
Indian  pulled  the  string  tight,  and  as 
quietly  as  possible  drew  back  the  snared 
bird  into  his  shelter.  Wringing  its  neck, 
the  Indian  thrust  forth  the  pole,  and 
again  continued  the  operation  until 
sufficient  game  was  secured. 

Less  than  three  years  after  the  founding, 
the  missionaries  were  grateful  for  what 
the  Indians  knew  of  providing  even  the 
rudest  of  food;  for  their  own  supplies 
ran  short,  and  they  had  to  "  draw  their 
belts  tight"  to  suppress  the  pangs  of 
hunger.  But  in  due  time  relief  came  and 
the  work  slowly  progressed.  Five  years 
after  their  first  appearance,  Serra  and  his 
coadjutors  (as  they  had  done  many  times) 
discussed  the  injurious  influence  of  the 
rude  and  licentious  soldiery  over  the 
Indians.  The  presidio  was  close  to  the 
mission  and  the  rancheria  of  those  Indians 
who  were  already  attracted  to  the 
Padres.  Serra  finally  decided  upon  a 
complete  severance,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  presidio  was  supposed  to  be 
mainly  for  the  protection  of  the  mission- 
aries from  any  uprising  of  the  Indians. 
Yet,  with  sublime  disregard  of  their  own 
safety,  willing  to  thrust  their  lives  in 
the  hands  of  the  Divine,  when  it  became 
a  question  of  that  or  of  allowing  the 
Indians  to  be  demoralized,  they  deliber- 
ately withdrew  themselves  from  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  presidio, 
and  moved  the  mission  six  miles  away 
down  the  valley,  merely  asking  for  two 
or  three   soldiers   as   a  guard. 


Here  the  first  two  years  they  were 
unfortunate  in  their  crops,  through  flood- 
ing and  then  through  drought.  Afterward 
things  began  to  smile  upon  them.  The 
number  of  neophytes  rapidly  increased; 
new  buildings  were  erected,  a  well  dug, 
more  land  prepared  for  sowing — and  then, 
suddenly,  on  the  night  of  November  4, 
1775,  nearly  eight  hundred  naked  savages 
from  the  desert  and  mountains  surrounded 
the  mission  and  fell  upon  the  unguarded 
and  sleeping  inmates  with  deadly  intent. 
The  church  was  broken  into,  vestments 
and  sacred  vessels  stolen,  and  the  buildings 
fired.  Then  the  missionaries  awoke.  Im- 
agine the  scene !  To  awaken  suddenly  from 
quiet  slumber  and  find  a  wild,  howling, 
yelling,  murderous  mob  surrounding  you, 
firing  arrows  with  lit  torches  attached  in 
order  to  set  fire  to  the  buildings,  brandish- 
ing war  clubs  and  stone  hatchets,  the 
darkness  of  the  night  changed  into  the 
red  glare  of  a  fire  which  you  know  is 
destroying  your  home! 

Only  those  who  have  felt  its  power 
can  tell  what  it  was  that  made  Father 
Jayme  fearless  and  calm  in  these  terrible 
circumstances,  and  that  urged  him  out 
into  the  midst  of  the  howling  mob  thirsting 
for  his  blood.  Faithful  unto  death,  the 
good  priest  advanced,  with  hands  uplifted 
in  benediction,  and  sweetly  saying,  "  Love 
God,  my  children!"  In  a  moment,  as  if 
he  had  entered  a  den  of  wild  hyenas,  his 
robe  was  torn  from  him,  blow  after  blow 
fell  upon  his  devoted  head,  a  lance  was 
thrust  into  his  heart,  arrows  were  wildly 
stuck  into  him  by  these  maddened  demons ; 
and,  utterly  naked,  he  at  length  fell  into 
the  creek,  his  earthly  life  ended, — the  first 
blessed  martyr  in  California.  I  never  look 
down  into  the  bed  of  the  tiny  stream  but 
I  recall  this  scene,  and  think  of  that 
wondrous  baptism  of  blood,  shed  through 
love,  when  Padre  Jayme  gave  himself  for 
the   savages   of  California. 

A  native  Christian  was  also  slain;  and 
then  a  fierce  battle  raged,  between  six 
men  and  two  children  on  the  one  side, 
and  four  hundred  screeching  savages  on 
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the  other.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  superior 
weapons  of  the  defenders,  not  one  had 
lived  to  tell  the  tale;  but,  though 
the  Indians  received  reinforcements,  the 
remaining  padre  and  his  helpers  were  able 
to  ward  them  off  until  morning,  when 
they  retired.  Then,  in  sadness  of  heart, 
a  search  was  made  for  Padre  Jayme,  and 
his  bruised  and  cruelly  mutilated  body 
was  found,  full  of  arrows,  in  the  creek. 
It  was  a  sad  procession  that  wended  its 
way  that  morning  to  the  presidio  in  the 
clear  California  sunlight.  Yet  the  flowers 
bloomed,  the  birds  sang  on,  and  the  sun 
shone,  regardless  of  what  had  happened, — 
prophetic  in  their  brightness  and  beauty, 
of  the  work  that  was  yet  to  be  done. 

When  Serra  heard  of  the  massacre,  he 
exclaimed:  "God  be  thanked!  Now  the 
soil  is  watered!  Now  will  the  reduction  of 
the  Dieguinos  be  complete!"  Yet  the 
news  caused  great  alarm  elsewhere,  and 
for  a  time  delayed  the  founding  of  the 
mission  of  San  Juan  Capistrano.  The 
work  at  San  Diego,  however,  went  on. 
Another  priest  was  sent  to  take  the 
place  of  the  murdered  Father  Jayme;  an 
attempt  was  made  to  find  and  punish 
the  Indians  who  had  incited  the  rebellion, 
and  slowly  its  effects  began  to  wear  away. 
A  new  church  was  built  in  1780.  By  the 
year  1800  there  were  1523  neophytes  at 
the  mission,  and  it  was  populous  and 
prosperous.  In  this  latter  year  the  horses 
and  cattle,  bearing  the  mission  brand, 
that  roamed  the  ranges  numbered  nearly 
7000;  and  there  were  6000  sheep  growing 
fleeces  for  the  next  shearing.  A  strong 
and  substantial  dam  was  built  in  the 
Cajon  Valley,  and  three  and  a  half  miles 
of  brick  aqueduct  constructed  to  insure 
a  permanent  and   good  water  supply. 

In  the  years  that  follow,  San  Diego 
had  its  excitements  and  experiences, — 
a  Yankee  vessel  trying  to  do  some  illegal 
trading;  an  earthquake  that  shook  up 
the  church  in  1803;  the  building  of  a 
new  church  (the  one  now  in  ruins), 
which  was  dedicated  on  San  Diego's  Day, 
November  12,  1813.    In  1824  the  mission 


had    its   largest    population — 1829    souls. 

Nine  years  later  began  the  work  of 
secularization  (so-called),  when  the  Mex- 
ican politicians  took  a  hand  in  the  control 
of  mission  aff"airs.  In  1834  the  mission 
was  formally  secularized,  and  Captain 
Arguello  appointed  comisionado  to  carry 
the  decree  into  effect.  The  control  was 
taken  from  the  hands  of  the  Padres,  and 
the  Indians  required  to  give  voluntary 
allegiance  to  them  in  spiritual  matters 
only.  Released  thus  from  control,  the 
wild  spirit  came  uppermost,  and  in  two 
years  the  citizens  began  their  armed  raids, 
in  retaliation  for  the  thefts  and  depreda- 
tions of  the  Indians.  In  1844,  though  the 
temporalities  had  been  restored  to  the 
control  of  the  Padres,  there  were,  alas! 
but  one  hundred  Indians  that  could  be 
reassembled   at  the   mission. 

In  1852  the  mission  was  occupied 
by  United  States  troops,  and  was  then 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  But 
the  beginning  of  the  end  had  come. 
For  five  years  it  had  had  no  priest;  the 
Indian  flock  was  scattered,  and  for  a 
long  period  roamed  the  hills,  plains, 
seashore  and  valleys,  as  they  had  done 
before  the  Padres  came,  save  that  a 
new  people  were  industriously  engaged 
in  building  up  other  towns  and  settle- 
ments. The  influx  "of  the  gringos  had 
begun.  The  days  of  gold  had  brought 
in  thousands  of  miners  of  every  nation- 
ality and  degree;  their  presence  did 
not  aid  in  reforming  the  Indians;  and, 
to  preserve  their  wives  and  daughters 
from  perforce  becoming  the  mothers 
of  a  half-breed  and  mongrel  race,  the 
Indians  fled  as  far  back  into  the  moun- 
tains  and   desert  as   they   could. 

There  the  remnants  of  the  tribes  are 
now  to  be  found.  I  have  visited  them 
at  Santa  Ysabel  in  the  Cajon  Valley, 
at  Agua  Caliente  (on  Warner's  Ranch, 
from  whence  they  were  evicted  three 
or  four  years  ago),  at  Martinez,  Agua 
Dulce,  Palm  Springs,  and  Cabayon  on  the 
Colorado  Desert.  A  few  of  them  are  at 
Santa  Rosa.    Their  village  is  at  an  eleva- 
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tion  of  nearly  9000  feet,  on  one  of  the 
spurs  of  the  Sierra  San  Jacinto,  where 
in  the  winter  time  they  Hve  in  deep  and 
impassable  snows,  while  yet  they  are  able 
to  look  down  upon  the  desert  beneath, 
where  fiery  heats  scorch  the  sands. 

Little  by  little  the  hand  of  desolation 
fell  upon  the  mission  buildings.  The 
adobe  crumbled  in  the  winter  rains,  and 
the  roofs  fell  in.  Now  most  of  the 
outbuildings,  used  as  the  convent  resi- 
dence for  the  priest,  the  quarters  for 
the  Indians  and  the  workshops,  which 
surrounded  the  large  patio,  are  gone. 
The  church  itself  would  have  tumbled 
into  pieces  had  not  the  Landmarks' 
Club  braced  it  up  and  placed  a  tem- 
porary roof  over  it.  Only  the  ruined 
fachada  now  remains,  with  the  olives, 
palms  and  vines  in  the  old  garden,  to 
remind  us  of  the  glory  of  San  Diego  in 
the   days   of  its  prosperity  and  power. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


The  Prayer  of  Prayers. 

BY    EMILY    HICKEY. 

/^UR  Father,  our  Father;    not  theirs  and  mine, 

But  ours  we  call  Thee  in  prayer  divine; 
Ours,  Thy  created,  adopted,  given 
Freely  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven; 
Ours,  Thy  own  children,  Thy  Church's  race; 
Ours,  Thou  hast  gifted  with  sevenfold  grace. 
We  love  one  another,   Lord  God,  we  say, 
As  we  call  Thee  Our  Father  day  by  day. 
But  some  of  Thy  children  are  wandering  far 
From  the  fold  where  the  sheep  of  Thy  pasture  are. 
Father,  do  Thou  in  Thy  love  untold 
One  day  bring  them  into  the  fold. 
Maker  and  Lover,  Thee  we  call 
Father  of  Jesus,  Father  of  all. 

In  heaven  Thou  art,  Our  Father;    there 
Thou  hearest  our  feeble  praise  and  prayer; 
Where  the  perfect  light  is  never  dim. 
Where  the  angels  sing  the  Sanctus  hymn; 
Where  the  might  of  Thy  glory  shines  full  shown. 
As  Thou  sittest  on  Thy,  Great  White  Throne; 
Where  Jesus  is,  who  died  to  free 
Our  souls  from  death  eternally; 


Where  Blessed  Mary  bows  to  plead 

For  her  children  in  their  hour  of  need; 

Where  the  dear  saints  praise  Thy  name,  and  pray 

For  us  who  seek  their  prayers  alway; 

God,  who  art  everywhere,  who  art 

The  Source  of  heaven,  its  glory's  heart; 

In  the  selfsame  words  by  Jesus  given. 

We  call  Thee  Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven. 

Thy   name  is  Justice,   Thy   name  is  Might; 
Thy  name  is  Glory,  Thy  name  is  Light. 
Low  to  Thee  bending,  our  hearts  proclaim 
Holy,   thrice  holy  is  Thy  name. 
That  name   be  hallowed  all  names  above. 
Our  Father  in  heaven,  whose  name  is  Love 

Thy  kingdom  come,  O  mightiest  King, — 

That  kingdom  which  our  bliss  will  bring; 

The  end  of  sorrow  and  distress; 

The  rule  of  perfect  righteousness; 

All  sin,  all  pain,   forever  fled. 

And  death  itself  forever  dead. 

In  gentleness,  in  purity. 

In  all  the  love  that  is  of  Thee. 

Help  us  to  live,   O  Jesus  dear, 

And   bring  Our  Father's  kingdom   near! 

Lord,  as  the  Holiest  gave  up  His  will. 

Let  us  surrender  ours  to  Thee  still; 

Teach  us  to  say  it,  hard  though  it   be 

This  our  oblation,   self  to  Thee.  1 

So  shall  the  glory  of  victory  won 

Crown  us  in  saying,  "Thy  will  be  done." 

Lord,  Thou  knowest  our  every  need. 
Yet  hast  Thou  told  us  thus  to  plead; 
Not  for  to-morrow  the  prayer  be  said. 
Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 
Bread  for  the  body,  bread  for  the  mind. 
Bread  for  the  spirit,  let  us  find; 
And  the  Bread  of  Life  to  our  altars  sent 
When  Jesus  comes  in  His  Sacrament. 

Forgive  us.  Father,  the  debts  we  owe, 
Whose  sum  of  terror  we  can  not  know. 
Even  as  we  cancel  our  debtors'   due. 
Father,  in  mercy,  cancel  ours  too. 

Father,  who  triest  our  faith,  our  love, 

Suffer  us  not  to  be  tried  above 

What  we  can   bear;    for  weak  are  we, 

But,   Lord,  from  the  evil  set  us  free 

Oh,   from  the  evil.   Lord,  forever. 

Do  Thou  Thy  little  ones  deliver ! 

Thus  we  pray  in  the  prayer  of  prayers  ' 

He  taught,  who  carried  our  griefs  and  cares, 
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The  Flaw  in  the  Title. 


BY    ANNA    T.  SADLIER. 


XXXVI. 

5|FTER  all  those  changes  and  those 
/]  happenings,  chiefly  sorrowful,  the  next 
few  years  at  the  Manor  were  so  unevent- 
ful that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  mark 
their  passage,  save  by  the  flowers  that 
sprang  up  in  the  garden  and  the  blossoms 
that  came  and  went  upon  the  trees. 

Harry  Birmingham  had  been,  at  first, 
quite  overcome  by  the  departure  of 
Phyllis  Penniston,  and  the  realization  that 
she  had  in  very  truth  passed  out  of  his 
life.  He  felt  it  the  more  keenly  as  it 
was  the  first  time  he  had  been  thwarted 
in  anything  upon  which  he  had  set  his 
heart;  for  his  mother  had  striven  by  every 
means  in  her  power,  and  at  the  cost  of 
untold  sacrifices  to  herself,  to  gratify  his 
every  wish.  He  urged  on,  rather  than 
hindered,  Angela's  marriage  with  John 
Watkin,  which  took  place  shortly  after 
Phyllis  had  entered  the  novitiate;  and 
then  Harry  set  out  immediately  upon  an 
extensive  tour  of  the  East.  To  his  mother 
that  determination  upon  his  part  had 
been  heart-rending.  But  she  made  no 
effort  to  oppose  his  projected  journey: 
she  even  encouraged  him  to  console  him- 
self in  that  way  for  his  disappointment, 
and  to  spend  some  of  the  income  which 
he  now  enjoyed  from  the  Birmingham 
estate,  and  the  high  rent  which  Mrs. 
Grenville  paid  him  as  tenant  of  the  Manor. 

Sylvester  had  reluctantly  consented  to 
remain  under  that  roof  which  was  his  no 
longer;  he  did  so  at  the  urgent  entreaty 
of  Amy,  who  showed  toward  him  the 
most  touching  devotion  and  deference. 
Not  that  the  old  antagonism  between  the 
two  did  not  occasionally  come  to  the 
surface,  but  it  was  promptly  subdued  by 
one  or  the  other.  Sylvester  had,  at  times, 
to  check  the  frown  of  disapprobation,  or 
the  involuntary  movement  of  distaste, 
with  which  he  listened   to   Amy's   mode 


of  speech,  her  turns  of  thought  or  general 
views  of  life.  It  is  not  in  a  day  that 
such  differences  between  personalities  are 
overcome.  And,  in  the  same  way,  there 
w^ere  occasions  when  Amy  confided  to 
Mrs.  Mark  sundry  little  criticisms  of  the 
former  master  of  the  Manor,  which  were 
in  the  spirit  of  earlier  days.  But,  just  as 
Sylvester  was  considerably  softened  by 
care  and  sorrow,  so  Amy,  on  her  part, 
was  much  subdued.  The  merry,  careless 
laugh,  which  had  been  so  fertile  a  source 
of  displeasure  after  her  advent  to  the 
house,  was  rarely  heard  for  many  a  day 
after  Grenville's  death;  and  of  course 
the  piano  reniained  unopened.  But,  in 
the  main,  the  two  agreed  remarkably  well, 
and  found  a  real  gratification  in  each 
other's  society. 

It  was  some  three  years  after  the 
death  of  Grenville  that  Harry  Birmingham 
returned  from  his  journeying,  still  hand- 
somer in  appearance,  but  quieter  and  more 
self-contained  in  manner.  Much  of  the 
old  enthusiasm  was  gone,  and  he  was 
disposed  to  look  upon  life  with  a  cynicism 
that  inevitably  recalled  his  mother.  Still, 
he  did  not  appear  to  have  suffered 
otherwise  in  character,  nor  yet  in  point 
of  religion,  which  he  practised  as  punctil- 
iously as  ever.  Although  Mrs.  Grenville 
reluctantly  forced  herself  to  offer  him 
the  Manor,  saying  that  she  would  willingly, 
if  he  felt  so  inclined,  cancel  the  lease — a 
course  of  action  to  which  she  had  been 
urged  by  Sylvester, — Harry  declared  him- 
self fully  satisfied  to  wait  till  the  conclu- 
sion of  her  five  years'  term  of  occupancy. 
He,  however,  took  a  cottage  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, which  enabled  him  to  be  a 
frequent  visitor  at  the  Manor,  and  to  get 
into  touch  with  the  servants  and  other 
dependents.  He  spent  a  part  of  each 
day,  too,  with  Petronilla,  dropping  in 
for  a  cup  of  tea  at  five  o'clock,  escorting 
her  home  from  church,  or  attending  her 
back   and   forth   from   the   Manor. 

The  young  man  was  from  the  first  on 
terms  of  the  friendliest  intimacy  with  Mrs. 
Grenville,    He  remembered  how  she  had 
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championed  his  cause  with  Phyllis;  and 
Amy,  on  her  side,  had  liked  him  from 
the  time  of  his  arrival.  Their  talk,  at 
the  beginning,  was  melancholy  retrospec- 
tion,^— on  her  part,  of  Grenville;  on  his, 
.of  PhyUis.  He  poured  out  his  heart,  in 
fact,  to  this  appreciative  listener,  who 
had  experienced  for  some  time  a  positive 
resentment  against  Phyllis  for  being 
unable  to  respond  to  the  sentiments  of 
this  attractive  suitor,  who  possessed, 
beside,  the  substantial  advantage  of  being 
a  Birmingham  of  the  Manor. 

The  change  came  about  gradually,  just 
as  Amy  gradually  lightened  her  mourning, 
and,  opening  the  piano,  began  to  play 
airs  that  were  dreamy  and  sentimental, 
and  always  only  those  which  Grenville 
had  preferred.  After  a  while  a  personal 
note  began  to  creep  into  their  discourse, 
and  they  began  to  find  a  special  beauty 
in  the  sunset  skies  because  of  each  other's 
society.  Each  v,as  afraid,  at  the  outset, 
to  admit  the  truth.  Even  in  the  depth 
of  the  consciousness  of  both  was  a  fear 
of  disloyalty  to  the  dead  or  the  departed. 

To  Harry,  who  had,  in  point  of  fact, 
worshipped  chiefly  the  abstract  and  the 
ideal,  it  seemed  like  desecration  to  put 
any  one  in  the  place  of  Phyllis,  who, 
however,  was  retreating,  phantom-.like, 
into  the  shadows  of  memory.  There  she 
would  ever  remain  on  a  d  ff erent  plane 
from  any  one  else.  But  warm,  human 
love  and  the  rainbow  colors  of  hope  were 
gradually  rushing  into  the  foreground  of 
the  landscape.  The  light  blue  eyes,  the 
florid  beauty,  and  most  of  all  the  strong 
individuality  of  Amy,  together  with  her 
partiality  for  himself  and  their  frequent 
proximity,  began  to  have  their  inevitable 
result.  And  if  Harry  Birmingham  was  not 
in  love  with  her  as  he  had  been  with 
Phyllis,  romantically  and  poetically,  he 
was,  nevertheless,  so  strongly  attracted 
toward  her  that  he  found  each  day  a 
new   delight   in   her   companionship. 

With  Amy  the  process  was  decidedly 
slower.  Her  love  for  Grenville  had  been- 
genuine  and  entire,  and  had  been,  more- 


over, warmly  reciprocated.  She  could 
recall  a  thousand  instances  of  his  chiv- 
alrous devotion  to  herself.  She  had  learned 
to  know  and  appreciate  the  nobility  of 
his  character  and  the  lovableness  of  his 
personality,  so  that  he  must  necessarily 
remain  forever  as  one  apart,  whose  like, 
in  many  important  respects,  she  was  not 
to  meet  again. 

Still  as  Time,  the  great  healer,  softened 
the  blow  which  had  for  an  interval  pros- 
trated Amy,  her  healthy  nature  began  to 
reach  out  toward  that  affection  wherein 
lay  a  prospect  of  happiness;  and  she  saw 
no  reason  why  she  should  not  respond  to 
that  courtship  upon  the  part  of  Harry 
Birmingham,  which  was  becoming  more 
ardent,  and  to  which  she  could  no  longer 
pretend  to  be  indifferent.  Possibly,  in 
the  back  of  her  mind  was  the  practical 
consideration  that  a  marriage  with  this 
handsome  and  interesting  suitor  would 
obviate  the  necessity  of  abdicating  the 
position  of  lady  of  the  Manor,  to  which 
^he  had  grown  accustomed,  and  which, 
all  things  considered,  she  had  acceptably 
filled.  While  securing  her  own  happiness, 
she  could  repair  the  mistake  which  Phyllis, 
as  she  held,  had  made,  and  maintain  the 
Manor  in  its  present  conditions  without 
so  much  as  changing  her  name. 

It  was  when  this  idea  Avas  first  taking  root 
in  both  their  minds  that  Amy  strove  one 
day  to  picture  to  the  whilom  lover  Phyllis 
as  she  appeared  in-  her  religious  dress. 

"  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  her, 
Harry,"  she  said,  "in  her  white  habit  and 
veil!  An  angel  in  heaven  could  not  have 
looked  lovelier.  And,  I  assure  you,  there's 
not  one  of  us  here  that  can  approach  her 
in  gayety  and  happiness." 

Harry  listened  dreamily,  recalling,  with 
a  certain  melancholy,  that  afternoon  at 
the  Santa  Maggiore  when  he  had  com- 
pared the  beautiful  young  American  to 
the  picture.  For,  after  all,  dreams  are 
precious  things,  even  when  there  is  a 
different  and  more  substantial  happiness 
beckoning  to  us. 

"  It    took    my    Protestant    blood    and 
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training  a  long  time  to  get  used  to  the 
idea  of  Phyllis  being  shut  up  there  for 
life,"  Amy  went  on.  "  But  it  seems  clear 
to  me  now  that  it  could  not  have  been 
otherwise.  She  never  would  have  married 
any  man,  or  have  been  happy  if  she  had." 

To  which  Harry  had  responded  that 
Phyllis,  indeed,  belonged  to  a  different 
sphere  from  ordinary  mortals;  though  she, 
in  her  merry  way,  would  have  laughed 
heartily  at  the  notion.  And  just  for  a 
moment  the  memory  of  that  laugh,  which 
had  always  seemed  to  him  so  superlatively 
attractive,  recurred  with  a  curious  pang 
to  his  mind. 

But  that  conversation  was,  neverthe- 
less, as  a  species  of  farewell  to  the  past. 
It  put  matters  upon  a  very  definite  plane, 
as,  possibly,  Amy  had  intended.  It  was 
only  a  few  days  afterward,  standing  beside 
the  sundial  where  he  had  encountered 
Phyllis  on  his  first  coming  to  the  Manor, 
that  he  gave  Amy  a  beautiful  rose  just 
plucked  from  the  garden.  As  she  took 
it  from  his  hand  and  smiled  into  his  eyes 
he  was  somehow  emboldened  to  speak. 

"I  want  you.  Amy,"  he  said,  "always 
to  stay  here  with  me;  and,  loving  each 
other  dearly,  we  shall  find  part  of  our 
happiness   in   remembering   the   past." 

Mrs.  Mark  had  been  the  first  of  the 
family  to  perceive  what  was  going  on,  and 
to  approve  of  it  in  her  practical  fashion. 

"I  declare  those  two  children,"  she 
said  to  her  husband,  "have  fallen  in  love 
over  again,  and  with  each  other!  Nothing 
could  be  better;  for,  after  all.  Amy  is 
poor  Grenville's  widow,  and  has  a  sort  of 
right  to  the  Manor.  Our  dear  boy  would 
be  so  glad  for  her  to  have  it!" 

"I. suppose  you  are  right,"  replied  Mark, 
slowly ;  though  to  him  the  notion,  thus 
suddenly  presented,  was  exceedingly  dis- 
tasteful, since  he  had  been  particularly 
fond  of  his  late  nephew. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  worse,"  argued  the 
lady,  who  divined  her  husband's  thoughts, 
"if  this  young  man,  who  will  soon  be 
taking  possession  of  the  Manor,  brought 
^  complete  stranger  hej-e?" 


"Yes,  I  suppose  it  would,"  agreed  Mark, 
reluctantly. 

"You  see,"  went  on  his  optimistic  help- 
mate, "  there  need  be  no  change  at  the 
Manor:  Sylvester  can  just  live  on  there 
to  the  end.  And,  Mark,  Amy,  in  her 
way,   is  a  very   beautiful  character." 

"There  is  one  objection,"  suggested 
Mark.  "  A  dispensation  will  be  required 
for  their  marriage,  and  I  don't  know  how 
Sylvester  will   take   that." 

"Since  the  Church  grants  it,"  Mrs. 
Mark  declared,  "  we  need  not  be  more 
strict;  and,  really,  they  are  no  relation 
to  each  other." 

"  Amy  is  the  widow  of  Harry's  second 
cousin,"  Mark  observed.  Then  he  added 
with  a  sigh :  "  And  if  a  dispensation  had 
to  be  got,  why  could  it  not  have  been 
for  Phyllis?" 

"  My  dear  husband,  the  case  is  entirely 
different.  And  I  thought  you  were  too 
wise  for  vain  regrets.  Besides,  Phyllis 
would  have  to  be  made  over  again  before 
she  could  be  happy  in  the  matrimonial 
state.  Any  one  who  doubts  that  it  is  a 
clear  case  of  vocation  has  only  to  see  her 
behind  that  grating  and  to  hear  her  laugh. 
Really  it  was  beautiful  a  week  ago  when 
I  brought  Flaherty  and  his  wife  and  Nurse 
Williams  up  to  see  her.  They  were  all 
in  tears  at  first.  Nurse  Williams  always 
cries.  I  scolded  her,  and  threatened  never 
to  bring  her  there  again.  But  very  soon 
Phyllis  had  them  laughing  as  if  they  were 
so  many  children.  On  the  way  home 
Flaherty  said:  'Sure  she's  like  one  of 
God's  beautiful  angels!'  And  Nurse 
Williams  sobbed:  'She's  just  my  own 
lamb,  as  sweet  and  ^s  natural  like  as 
when  she  was  a  child.'" 

"I  know  all  that,"  said  Mark;  "and  I 
only  mean  that  it  would  have  been  so 
happy   a  solution   of  all   difficulties." 

"  Does  life  ever  offer  a  happy  solution 
of  all  difficulties?"  inquired  Mrs.  Mark. 
"  Don't  we  see  things  always  getting 
tangled  up  and  into  a  regular  snarl? 
Besides,  you  forget  that  Phyllis  was 
Harry's  cousin,  and  that  she  would  never 
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have  overlooked  that  obstacle,  even  if 
Sylvester   would    have   consented." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Mark;  "  and  of  course 
I   am  only  having  my  grumble   out." 

"As  to  these  two  young  creatures," 
Mrs.  Mark  resumed,  "  I  feel  very  thankful 
that  matters  are  likely  to  turn  out  as 
they  are  doing.  Amy  was  too  young  a 
woman,  and  not  at  all  the  type,  to  devote 
herself  to  perpetual  widowhood.  And 
why  should  she?  Our  dear  Grenville  is 
far  beyond  the  need  of  earthly  companion- 
ship or  devotion.  And  if  Amy  had  married 
some  one  else,  things  here  would  have 
been  worse." 

"  Oh,  I  feel  the  force  of  all  your  argu- 
ments!" exclaimed  Mark,  laughing;  but 
it  was  not  quite  the  jovial  laugh  of  old, 
which  was  heard  comparatively  seldom 
now.  "  You  have  a  remarkable  talent  for 
making  the  best  of   things." 

"  Because  I  always  try  to  look  at  them 
in  a  common-sense  light,"  Mrs.  Mark 
answered  complacently.  "  Many  lives  are 
spoiled  by  mere  sentiment — by  striving  to 
recall  what  is  gone  forever,  or  by  struggling 
against  the  inevitable." 

Mark  did  not  argue  the  matter  further; 
but,  despite  his  wife's  fine  logic,  he  mur- 
mured to  himself,  as  he  strolled  discon- 
tentedly through  his  grounds  and  looked 
wistfully  in   the   direction   of   the   Manor: 

"  Poor  Sylvester !  He  and  Petronilla  will 
feel  this.  And  it  goes  against  the  grain 
to  see  any  one  take  Grenville's  place." 

Mrs.  Mark  made  it  her  business  to 
broach  the  subject  to  Angela  Watkin, 
who,  with  her  husband,  was  occasionally 
added  to  the  Manor  circle,  especially 
for  Sunday  or  a  week  end.  On  that 
particular  occasion,  they  were  guests  at 
Mark's  house.  Angela,  who  may  have 
had  some  shrewd  suspicion  of  the  turn 
affairs  were  taking,  received  the  inti- 
mation, bluntly  put,  in  characteristic 
fashion.  It  excited  in  her  a  curious  blend- 
ing of  emotions.  It  gratified  in  the  first 
place,  that  settled,  if  unacknowledged, 
resentment  against  Phyllis  which  had 
always  remained  in  her  mind  on  account 


of  the  place  which  the  latter  had  occupied 
in    the   estimation    of   John    Watkin,    and          i 
still    more    of    Harry    Birmingham.     That  ' 

paragon  of  women,  she  argued,  had  been 
replaced  in  her  suitor's  affections  just 
like  any  ordinary  being.  She  felt  that 
it  would  be  satisfactory  to  impart  such 
intelligence  to  her  tactless  John,  who 
had  too  plainly  permitted  her  to  see, 
through'  all  his  devotion  to  herself,  the 
unique  place  which  Phyllis  had  held  in 
his    admiration. 

Angela's  second  thought  was  one  of 
acute  disappointment.  She  had  that  rare 
quality  of  mind  which  is  able  to  apprize 
dispassionately  even  that  which  one  dis- 
likes. She  had,  therefore,  always  appre- 
ciated Phyllis  at  her  full  value,  and 
would  have  seen  her  united  to  her  son 
with  entire  satisfaction,  in  the  belief  that, 
through  her,  he  would  have  reached  his 
highest  level.  She  was  conscious,  there- 
fore, of  a  distinct  sense  of  disappointment 
in  Harry,  as  those  of  a  certain  quality 
of  mind  must  always  be  disappointed 
when  the  one  beloved  sinks  below  their 
ideal.  She  felt  that  it  was  a  common- 
place ending  for  a  person  whom  she  had 
endowed  with  the  most  exalted  attri- 
butes. It  made  Harry  seem  like  a  very 
ordinary  young  man  indeed,  despite  all 
his  fine  enthusiasms,  to  have  fallen  in 
love  in  so  prosaic  a  fashion,  after  having 
stretched  upward  to  rarefied  heights. 
And  it  may  be  remarked  that,  from  her 
first  glimpse  of  Amy,  Angela  had  been 
disposed  to  underrate  her,  and  to  mini- 
mize even  her  best  qualities.  Just  at  the 
moment  she  was  less  than  ever  disposed 
to  regard  her  with  any  indulgence.  She 
expressed  to  Mrs.  Mark  a  qualified  ap- 
proval of  the  idea;  but  to  John  Watkin 
she  observed  laughingly,  and  with  a  touch 
of  that  cynicism  which  had  been  less 
conspicuous  of  late: 

"So  much  for  love's  young  dream,  my 
John !  Another  of  your  sex  has  descended 
from  the  angelic  to  the  purely  human 
sphere." 

"Why,  Amy  is  a  fine  young  woman," 
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John    answered;    "and   you    don't   expect 
Harry  to  stay  single  forever." 

"Of  course  not,  you  dear  soul!"  said 
Angela.  "  Only  one  gets  a  shock  sometimes 
when  the  expected  happens.  And  it  seems 
a  little  strange  to  me,  John,  that  two 
such  men  as  Grenville  and  my  son  should 
bow  down  before  the  commonplace, — 
especially,"  she  added,  with  a  burst  of 
scornful  frankness,  "when  they  had  both 
known   Phyllis." 

(  Conclusion  next  week.  ) 


St.  Hyacinth's  Madonna. 


ST.  HYACINTH  is  a  saint  of  whom 
little  is  generally  known.  He  lived 
in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  was,  like  all  true  sons  of  St.  Dominic, 
a  devoted  and  loving  servant  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion 
she  rewarded  his  filial  love  and  service  by 
addressing  to  him  the  following  words: 
"Rejoice,  Hyacinth!  For  my  Divine  Son 
has  heard  thy  prayers." 

When  not  absent  on  his  apostolic  jour- 
neyings  throughout  Poland,  Lithuania, 
and  Pomerania,  Hyacinth  resided  in  the 
convent  at  Kiew,  a  large  and  in  olden 
times  important  town  in  what  is  now  part 
of  Russia.  At  one  period  the  country  was 
overrun  by  the  Tartars,  who,  like  the  Huns 
under  Attila  in  Germany,  ravaged  the 
land,  spreading  desolation  and  death  in 
their  course.  When  it  was  known  that 
they  were  approaching  Kiew,  there  was 
a  general  exodus  of  the  inhabitants. 
Hyacinth,  and  the  community  of  which 
he  was  superior,  also  prepared  for  im- 
mediate flight. 

The  enemy  was  already  at  the  doors 
and  the  convent  was  in  flames,  when  St. 
Hyacinth  hastened  into  the  church  to 
prevent  the  Blessed  Sacrament  at  least 
from  profanation.  As  he  left  the  church, 
carrying  the  ciborium,  he  looked  up,  as 
was  his  wont,  to  the  statue  of  the  Mother 
of  God  which  graced  the  portal,  uttering 
a  few  words  of  salutation.    Suddenly  he 


heard  a  voice  speaking  to  him  from  the 
statue  in  accents  of  gentle  reproach :  "  Art 
thou  going  to  leave  me  behind,  Hyacinth, 
to  be  insulted  by  the  heathen?" — "Most 
willingly  would  I  save  thy  sacred  image 
from  desecration,  dearest  Mother,"  the 
saint  replied ;  "  but,  alas !  it  is  too  heavy 
for  me  to  carry."  The  voice  said:  "Try." 
Thereupon  the  saint  lifted  down  the 
weighty  statue  without  the  slightest 
trouble,  and  bore  it  away.  It  felt  as  light 
as  a  feather. 

Accompanied  by  his  fellow-religious,  the 
saint  travelled  as  far  as  the  river  Dnieper, 
which  they  are  said  to  have  crossed  dryfoot. 
Then  they  no  longer  feared  pursuit.  After 
a  wearisome  journey,  the  pious  friars 
reached  a  house  of  their  Order,  where  they 
were  hospitably  received. 

The  image  to  which  this  pleasing  legend 
is  attached  is  now  at  Lemberg,  in  Galicia, 
where  it  is  greatly  venerated  by  the  Poles 
on  account  of  the  numerous  miracles 
wrought  at  the  shrine.  It  is  known  as 
"St.  Hyacinth's  Madonna,"  and  is  honored 
under  the  title  of  Refuge  of  Sinners.  It 
stands  in  the  Rosary  chapel  of  the  Domin- 
ican church  in  the  aforementioned  town; 
and  every  year,  on  the  7th  of  January, 
there  is  a  special  festival  for  it. 

The  statue  is  sculptured  out  of  a  single 
block  of  beautiful  alabaster.  The  figure 
makes  upon  the  beholder  an  impression 
of  both  majesty  and  graciousness.  The 
Mother  and  Child  are  both  crowned.  The 
peculiarity  that  distinguishes  this  Madonna 
is  a  crucifix,  at  the  right  side  of  the  statue, 
reaching  up  to  the  shoulder;  the  cross  is 
not  a  usual  one,  but  a  tree,  to  the 
branches  of  which  the  Redeemer  is  nailed. 
This  is  evidently  intended  to  represent 
the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  in  Paradise;  for  the  serpent  is  coiled 
round  the  tree,  its  head  resting  on  the 
ground,  crushed  beneath  the  foot  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  Thus  we  are  reminded  of 
Mary's  share  in  the  work  of  Redemption 
accomplished  by  her  Divine  Son,  and  that 
consequently  she  is  entitled  to  share  in 
the  homage  paid  to  Him. 
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An  Address  that  Deserves  Attention. 


IN  quoting,  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  fugitive 
extract  from  an  address  delivered  to 
the  students  of  the  Creighton  University 
by  the  Hon.  Martin  J.  Wade,  of  Iowa, 
we  remarked  that,  judged  by  the  passage 
in  question,  this  address  must  have  been 
well  worth  hearing,  and  that  it  deserved 
to  be  published  entire  and  widely  circu- 
lated. Since  then,  through  the  kindness 
of  an  officer  of  the  University,  we  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  reading  all  that  Judge 
Wade  said  on  the  occasion, — the  address 
being  printed  in  full  in  the  Creighton 
Chronicle,  a  monthly  periodical  published 
by  the  University. 

We  were  not  mistaken  in  our  estimate 
of  this  address.  It  is  in  every  way  admi- 
rable. After  some  preliminary  remarks 
about  the  republican  form  of  government 
and  the  founding  of  the  American 
Republic,  the  speaker  referred  to  great 
problems  which  at  times  seemed  to 
threaten  our  national  existence.  These 
problems,  he  declared,  have  not  all  been 
solved.  "  Thoughtful  men  of  to-day  realize 
that  we  are  passing  through  a  period 
more  important  in  its  effect  upon  the 
social,  industrial  and  political  future  of 
this  country  than  any  period  since  the 
Civil  War."  The  discussion  of  public 
problems,  however,  was  not  the  purpose 
of  Judge  Wade's  address:  its  object  was 
to  emphasize  the  need  of  honest  men, — 
"  not  men  who  are  intellectually  honest, 
but  men  who  are  morally  honest." 

Go  into  all  the  large  cities;  enter  the  halls 
of  legislation  in  different  States;  follow  the 
lobbyist  to  his  private  room,  where  rights  and 
privileges  are  bought  and  sold;  and  then  come 
back  into  the  ranks  of  the  common  people  and 
join  the  cry,  "Oh,  for  honest  men!"  Go  down  to 
Washington,  to  the  Capital  of  this  great  nation. 
Listen  to  the  men  who  plead  for  special  priv- 
ileges and  special  interests,  for  tax  and  franchise 
and  subsidy;  and  you  will  come  back  praying 
that  God  will  speed  the  day  when  the  money- 
changers will  be  scourged  from  the  temple  of 
our  liberty.  Turn  from  city  and  State  and 
nation  to  the  bank  and  broker's  office  and  the 
counting  room.     See  that  Hne  of  depositors  as 


they  stand  before  the  closed  door  of  the  bank 
whose  vaults  have  been  emptied  by  the  trusted  ^ 
and  respected  cashier.  Open  the  door  of  the  \ 
broker's  office,  where  some  giant  of  finance  is 
creating  wealth  by  selling  stock  at  par  which 
never  cost  a  dollar  except  the  expense  of  print- 
ing the  gilded  certificates  upon  which  the  ink 
is  .scarcely  dry.  See  those  railway  magnates  who 
buy  a  railroad  for  twenty  million  dollars,  and 
who  issue  bonds  upon  the  property  for  every 
dollar  they  pay;  and  then,  without  investing  a 
dollar,  issue  and  put  upon  the  market  and  sell 
thirty  million  dollars  worth  of  stock,  the  divi-- 
dends  upon  which  must  be  paid  by  exorbitant 
rates  exacted  from  an  overburdened  people.  The 
giant  of  finance  takes  from  the  bank  or  trust 
company  of  which  he  is  an  officer  the  money 
deposited  for  safe  keeping,  and  uses  it  in  his  busi- 
ness enterprise;  and,  if  his  plans  fail,  the  men 
and  women  who    trusted    him   are  left  paupers. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  widespread 
dishonesty,  according  to  Judge  Wade,  is 
a  revival  of  faith  in  the  power  and  justice 
of  God. 

Legislation  may  aid,  but  it  is  not  a  cure. 
Prosecutions  give  satisfaction;  but  for  every 
man  who  is  condemned  a  dozen  others  adopt 
his  methods,  believing  that  they  can  improve 
upon  his  mode  of  concealment.  No,  the  true 
remedy,  the  complete  remedy,  does  not  lie  in 
legislation  nor  in  prosecution.  The  true  remedy 
lies  in  developing  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
the  virtue  of  honesty.  Dishonesty  will  continue 
until  men  become  thoroughly  aroused  to  the 
great  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 
Schools  of  philosophy  have  been  founded, 
systems  of  ethics  have  been  devised,  but  no 
substitute  has  ever  been  found  for  the  command, 
"Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  which  was  given  unto 
Moses  amidst  the  thunders  and  Hghtnings  and 
the  darkness  of  Sinai.  Other  commands  have 
been  given;  teachers  have  spoken;  wise  men 
have  said,  "  Be  honest,  because  it  is  the  best 
policy."  "Be  honest,  because  by  being  honest 
you  will  thrive."  But  all  have  failed  because 
the  advice,  the  direction  or  the  appeal  did  not 
have  God  behind  it.  What  this  nation  needs, 
to-day  is  a  revival  of  faith  in  the  power  and 
justice  of  an  all-wise  God.  I  am  a  great  believer 
in  the  old-fashioned  notion  of  a  God,  "who 
holdeth  all  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand."  I  am 
not  recalling  this  with  reference  to  the  salvation 
of  the  human  soul:  I  recall  it  solely  with 
reference  to  God's  place  in  government — in  the 
social,  industrial,  financial  and  political  life  of 
the   nation. 

Deploring   the  fact   that   the   Aimerican 
people  are  gradually  losing  their  faith  in^ 
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God  as  a  factor  in  human  affairs,  and 
maintaining  how  absolutely  essential  God 
is  to  a  nation  where  freedom  and  justice 
are  to  prevail,  Judge  Wade  declared  that 
there  would  be  no  end  to  the  strife 
between  employers  and  employees — be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor — until  both 
were  made  to  realize  that  the  standards 
of  justice  set  forth  in  the  Gospel  are  the 
only  ones  upon  which  reliance  is  to  be 
placed. 

Legislation  is  proposed;  wise  men  propose 
systems  of  arbitration,  all  of  which  have  some 
virtue,  but  the  struggle  will  not  end.  "It  will 
never  end  until  employer  and  employee  meet 
as  brothers,  each  actuated  by  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  justice  taught  in  the  gospels  of  the 
lowly  Nazarene.  The  master  must  be  honest : 
his  heart  must  be  trained  so  that  it  will  rebel 
against  taking  from  a  fellowman  the  labor  of 
his  hands  without  just  compensation  and  fair 
conditions  of  labor.  The  employee  must  be 
honest;  he  must  give  for  what  he  receives; 
and  he  must  cease  to  defraud  his  employer,  not 
alone  because  it  is  against  the  law,  but  because 
back  of  the  law,  enacted  by  legislatures,  is  the 
great  Code  of  God,  inflexible  and  unchangeable, 
eternal.  The  legislator,  the  banker,  the  broker, 
the  railway  ■  magnate  should  understand  that 
they  can  not  fix~  standards  of  honesty  under 
which  they  can  rob  their  fellowmen,  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  They  must  understand 
that  there  is  but  one  standard  for  rich  and  poor, 
high  and  low,  and  that  is  the  simple  rule, 
"Thou  shalt  not  steal."  This  has  never  been 
amended  or  suspended:  it  is  in  full  force  and 
vigor.  But  these  words  mean  nothing  to  the 
man  who  merely  reads  them  or  -hears  them. 
They  have  meaning  only  for  those  who  feel 
them,  who  realize  that  back  of  the  command 
stands  a  God  of  Justice. 

We  learn  that  Judge  Wade  represented 
Iowa  in  Congress  for  three  years  (1903- 
1905).  It  is  a  reproach  to  his  fellow-citizens 
that  he  is  not  still  doing  so.  Men  of  his 
stamp  are  needed  everywhere,  but  nowhere 
more  than  in  Washington.  There  is  a 
Turkish  proverb  which  says  that  an  honest 
man  is  driven  out  of  ten  cities.  If,  as 
there  is  good  reason  to  suppose,  this 
gentleman  expressed  himself  while  in  Con- 
gress as  he  did  at  Creighton  University, 
we  should  find  it  easy  to  believe  that  his 
stay  at  the  Capital  was  cut  short  by 
poUtical  intriguers. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


"  I  am  not  myself  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  never  likely  to  become  one,"  says  a 
writer  in  the  Westminster  Gazette;  "but 
I  can  not  help  seeing  that  this  Church, 
which  puts  the  service  of  God  as  a  matter 
of  the  most  pressing  importance  in  the 
very  foremost  place,  which  refuses  to  be 
'bamboozled'  by  empty  excuses,  and 
listens  to  no  unreal  and  sham  reasons  for 
ignoring  the  worship  of  God  every  Sunday 
once,  as  the  minimum,  is  not  alone  the 
only  Church  which  has  any  real  hold  on 
her  people,  but,  what  is  vastly  more 
striking  and  more  significant,  holds  the 
men,  in  every  class  and  at  every  age.  In 
one  word,  she  is  taken  seriously.  I  think 
we  ought  to  try  to  learn  a  lesson  from  the 
Church  of  Rome, — I  don't  say  in  theology 
(that's  another  thing),  but  in  the  methods 
of  the  kingdom  of  God." 

Truly  there  are  none  so  blind  as  those 
who  will  not  see.  This  Protestant  person 
acknowledges  that  the  Catholic  Church 
is  true  to  Christ's  teaching,  "Seek  ye, 
therefore,  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
His  justice";  that  she  upholds  the  Com- 
mandments, and  is  the  only  Church  that 
has  a  real  hold  on  the  people ;  yet  he 
can  not  believe  that  this  is  the  Church 
founded  by  Christ,  which  all  men  are 
commanded  to  hear,  and  outside  of  whose 
pale  there  is  no  salvation. 


From  time  to  time  we  have  called 
attention  in  these  columns  to  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association;  and  have 
emphasized  our  opinion  that,  while  the 
organization  may  be,  and  we  doubt  not 
is,  an  excellent  one  for  Protestants,  it  is 
also  a  good  society  for  Catholic  young 
men  to  keep  out  of.  A  secular  journal  says 
of  the  Association :  "  It  does  not  seek  to 
take  the  place  of  the  church,  but  it  is  an 
excellent  handmaid  and  proves  a  most  val- 
uable helpmate."  The  Protestant  church, 
or  collection  of  churches,  is,  of  course, 
meant  in  this  statement;    and  in  just  so 
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far  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  a  handmaid  and 
helpmate  of  Protestantism,  it  is  a  more 
or  less  direct  and  a  consistently  earnest 
antagonist  of  the  Catholic  religion.  The 
mere  fact  that  Catholic  members  of  the 
society  are  debarred  from  the  privilege 
of  voting,  and  the  easily  ascertainable 
truth  that  anti-Catholic  literature  is 
abundantly  in  evidence  in  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
reading-rooms,  should  deter  a  young  Cath- 
olic with  any  perceptible  amount  of  self- 
respect  and  religious  loyalty  from  joining 
the  organization;  and,  let  it  be  said 
incidentally,  should  also  deter  prominent 
Catholics  from  giving  this  decidedly  sec- 
tarian society  their  financial  or  moral 
support. 

In  some  interesting  reminiscences  of 
the  late  Florence  Nightingale,  a  con- 
tributor to  the  London  Tablet  recalls  her 
tribute  to  the  Irish  Sisters  of  Mercy  who 
labored  at  her  side  during  the  horrors  of 
Scutari.  Two  of  that  brave  little  band 
died  at  their  post,  and  sleep  in  uncoffined 
graves  upon  the  heights  of  Balaklava. 
Soon  after  the  war  was  over  Miss  Night- 
ingale wrote  to  the  head  Sister :  "  I  do 
not  presume  to  express  praise  or  gratitude 
to  you,  Reverend  Mother;  because  it 
would  look  as  though  I  thought  that  you 
had  done  this  work  not  unto  God  but 
unto  me.  You  were  far  above  me  in  fitness 
for  the  general  superintendency  in  worldly 
talent  of  administration,  and  far  more  in 
the  spiritual  qualifications  which  God 
values  in  a  superior.  My  being  placed 
over  you  was  my  misfortune,  not  my 
fault.  What  you  have  done  for  the  work 
no  one  can  ever  say.  I  do  not  presume 
to  give  you  any  tribute  but  my  tears." 
A  noble  tribute  indeed;  and,  as  the  Tablet 
writer  remarks,  not  least  is  it  a  tribute  to 
Florence  Nightingale  herself. 


everyone  knows,  this  sect  is  divided  into 
two  principal  factions — the  Highs  and  the 
Lows,  known  also  as  the  Highs  and  Drys 
and  the  "Lows  and  Lees."  The  former  do 
not  like  the  name  Protestant  Episcopal, 
and  will  renew  their  efforts  to  get  rid  of 
it.  Many  of  the  latter  are  also  in  favor 
of  changing  the  official  title  of  the  denom- 
ination; but  they  are  opposed  to  the 
names  suggested  by  the  Highs,  declaring 
that  the  designation  "American  Catholic 
Church"  especially  would  excite  the  scorn 
or  sarcasm  of  outsiders.  The  point  is  sure 
to  be  earnestly  debated  at  the  coming 
convention,  as  in  former  ones;  and  is 
equally  sure  to  be  left  unsettled.  The 
Open  Pulpit  canon  is  another  matter  over 
which  there  will  undoubtedly  be  consid- 
erable wrangling.  Nobody  seems  to  know 
exactly  what  it  means  or  permits;  and 
the  fear  is  that  an  amendment  of  any  sort 
would  only  increase  dissatisfaction  among 
the  members  of  the  society,  and  widen 
the  breach  between  the  two  factions  com- 
posing it.  The  Cincinnati  convention  may 
prove  interesting,  as  we  have  remarked; 
but  it  will  not  be  important,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  nothing  whatever  will 
come  of  it. 


The  general  convention  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  to  be  held  next 
month  in  Cincinnati,  promises  to  be  of 
some  interest  if  of  little  importance.    As 


The  following  bit  of  sociological  wisdom 
is  from  an  address  delivered  at  the  recent 
English  Catholic  Congress  by  a  lady,  Mrs. 
Philip  Gibbs: 

With  Catholics,  the  remedying  of  social  evils 
is  primarily  a  means  to  an  end,  the  end  being 
the  realization  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  on  earth 
that  every  individual  soul  has  a  fair  chance  of 
knowing  and  serving  God,  and  so  securing  its 
salvation.  Catholic  social  workers  must  be  ever 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  much  economic  evil  is 
directly  due  to  moral  disorder.  The  principle 
of  many  social  workers  is:  "Feed  the  people; 
make  them  happy,  and  they  will  become 
moral."  But  the  Catholic  works  in  accordance 
with  the  Gospel  precept,  "Seek  ye,  therefore, 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  justice."  A 
certain  amount  of  prosperity  is,  of  course,  essen- 
tial for  decent  living,  but  only  as  a  condition, 
not  as  a  cause.  Otherwise  the  well-to-do  would 
also  do  well,  and  the  only  evildoers  would  be 
the  poor.  For  social  work,  not  only  good,  pious 
Catholics  are  needed,   but  men  and   women,   no 
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less  good  and  pious,  who  have  learned  to  apply 
their  Catholic  principles  in  detail,  and  who  are 
not  afraid  to  enter  the  arena  of  greater  or  less 
publicity.  Moreover,  if  their  efforts  are  to  be 
effectual,  they  must  not  act  as  isolated  units 
or  in  a  haphazard  fashion:  they  must  combine 
and  have  a  plan  of  concerted  action. 

The  whole  address  from  which  we  have 
dipped  the  foregoing  extract  is  a  sane, 
practical  exposition  of  existing  needs  and 
feasible  remedies  therefor;  and  it  increases 
one's  admiration  for  the  Catholic  Social 
Guild  of  which  Mrs.  Gibbs  is  an  effective 
member. 


It  appears  that  the  present  King  of 
England,  unlike  his  father,  the  late 
Edward  VII.,  is  not  a  Freemason, — a  fact 
on  which,  from  our  viewpoint,  he  is  to 
be  heartily  congratulated.  The  Catholic 
Herald  of  India  quotes  a  writer  in  Capital 
to  this  effect: 

King  Edward  the  VII.,  as  Prince  of  Wales, 
was,  as  most  people  know,  a  Freemason.  The 
present  King  has  never  been  initiated  into  the 
craft.  As  to  the  reason  therefor,  the  story  is 
now  being  told,  and  has  appeared  in  print,  that 
his  Majesty  would  not  enter  the  ranks  of  the 
Freemasons  unless  he  was  fully  informed  before- 
hand on  the  mysteries  of  the  craft.  But  an 
exception  could  not  be  made  even  in  the  case  of 
a  member  of  the  royal  family;  and  hence  King 
George  has  never  become  a  "brother," — which, 
if  it  be  true,  throws  a  light  on  the  character  of 
the  King.    He  will  not  take  things  for  granted. 

While  there  may  be  no  connection 
between  his  non-adhesion  to  the  Masonic 
fraternity  and  his  pronounced  unwilling- 
ness to  take  the  Declaration  Oath  that 
has  just  been  modified,  it  is  permissible 
to  believe  that,  were  he  a  Freemason, 
King  George's  consideration  for  his  Cath- 
olic subjects  would  be  considerably  less 
marked. 


Among  the  quaint  titles  given  to  the 
various  enterprises,  or  "works"  (oeuvres), 
of  French  missionaries  in  foreign  lands, 
particular  oddity  attaches  to  the  "  Work  of 
the  Little  Cofhns"  in  China.  An  old  mis- 
sionary priest  of  Kan  Sou  tells  about  it 
in  the  organ  of  a  Belgian  religious  Congre- 
gation.   There  is  one  country,  he  writes, 


where  children  who  die  before  attaining 
the  use  of  reason  are  refused  a  place  in 
the  family  graveyard :  it  is  China.  Loosely 
wrapped  in  a  mat,  the  little  bodies  are 
placed  in  ravines  or  the  beds  of  rivers, 
where  they  are  carried  away  by  the  waters, 
or  devoured  by  birds  of  prey  or  by  wolves. 
Entering  a  Chinese  house  one  day,  a  Chris- 
tian found  the  family  much  moved  by 
the  approaching  death  of  the  youngest 
child.  On  asking  permission  to  baptize 
it,  he  was  at  first  refused;  but  on  his 
promising  that,  if  the  parents  granted  his 
request,  he  would  furnish  a  cofhn  for  the 
little  corpse,  their  consent  was  readily 
given.  This  incident  suggested  the  "  Work 
of  the  Little  Coffins,"  which  was  cordially 
approved  by  Mgr.  Otto,  Bishop  of  Kan 
Sou,  and  which  has  resulted  in  the  baptism 
of  large  numbers  of  dying  children. 


We  noted  some  time  ago  the  formation 
of  a  Catholic  Medical  Guild  by  one  hundred 
physicians  of  Boston.  Their  example,  we 
are  glad  to  see,  is  being  followed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  C.  Plater  writes  interestingly 
on  the  subject  in  the  Month;  and  we 
take  especial  pleasure  in  reproducing  this 
paragraph,  suggestive  and  pertinent  to 
Catholics   everywhere : 

The  existence  of  a  Catholic  Medical  Guild 
may  do  something  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Catholic  body  to  the  existence  of  Catholic 
doctors.  Many  Catholics  have  no  need  of  such 
a  reminder,  but  there  are  a  very  large  number 
who  appear  to  require  it.  We  have  all  known 
cases  of  Catholics  of  high  social  position  who 
persistently  ignore  the  local  Catholic  doctor, 
not  on  account  of  any  lack  of  qualifications  on 
his  part,  but  merely  because  —  well,  their 
motives  will  scarcely  bear  investigation.  Unfor- 
tunately, snobbishness  is  not  always  eradicated 
by  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism.  These  people 
have  no  notion  of  Catholic  solidarity.  It  does 
not  occur  to  them  that  the  Catholic  medical 
man  may  have  had  something  to  suffer  for  his 
Faith.  It  does  not  occur  to  them  either  that  if 
their  Catholic  instinct  should  lead  them  to 
support  Catholic  professional  men  generally, 
it  should  lead  them  in  quite  an  especial  degree 
to  give  their  support  to  Catholic  doctors.  For 
it   is   well   that,    when    we   commit    ourselves   so 
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unreservedly  to  the  guidance  of  another,  we 
should  choose  as  our  guide  one  who  is  actuated 
by  those  Catholic  principles  which  ought  to 
govern  all  the  conduct  of  life.  The  good  which 
,  can  be  done  by  a  Catholic  doctor  is  incalculable, 
and  we  should  make  every  effort  to  give  Catholic 
doctors  at  least  a  fair  field. 

There  is  no  advocacy  of  chauvinism 
or  religious  intolerance  in  the  contention 
that,  other  things — skill,  experience,  etc. — 
being  equal,  the  Catholic  patient  should 
give  preference  to  the  Catholic  doctor. 


Preaching  some  vv^eeks  ago  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  beautiful  church  under  the 
patronage  of  Our  Lady  Star  of  the  Sea 
at  Watson's  Bay,  N.  S.  W.,  his  Eminence 
Cardinal  Moran  reminded  his  hearers — 
mostly  Irish  or  of  Irish  descent — that 
during  the  terrible  era  of  the  Penal  Laws 
many  suffering  exiles  of  Erin  found 
welcome  and  refuge  in  Spain,  whose  fame 
for  chivalry  has  never  been  surpassed; 
and  the  venerable  preacher  proceeded  to 
make  a  defence  of  that  much-maligned 
country  against  the  attacks  of  the  anti- 
Catholic  and  irreligious  press.  He  referred 
to  the  Spaniards  as  an  intelligent,  sober, 
chaste,  honest,  God-fearing  people.  The 
average  attendance  in  the  dementary 
schools  of  Spain,  said  his  Eminence,  was 
io6  per  looo  of  the  population,  whereas 
the  illiterates  of  the  United  States  form 
30  per  cent  (Report  of  1900);  and  the 
number  of  university  students  in  Spain 
was  greater  than  that  of  almost  any 
other  country.  Drunkenness,  divorce,  and 
suicide  are  practically  unknown  among 
the  people  of  the  Peninsula.  In  illustra- 
tion of  their  honesty,  the  Cardinal  quoted 
the  testimony  of  Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  of 
Maxim  gun  fame.  He  has  a  factory  in 
England  and  another  in  the  Basque.  In 
the  heart  of  that  thoroughly  Catholic 
province  such  a  thing  as  a  lock  was  unnec- 
essary. By  night  and  by  day  the  doors 
of  the  factory  and  every  compartment  in 
it  stood  open.  Referring  to  this  circum- 
stance. Sir  Hiram  said :  "  Had  this  laxity 
been    practised    in    England,    the    factory 


would  have  been  gutted  the  first  night 
it  was  unlocked."  It  was  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  when  a  proselytizing  agent 
called  on  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  and  requested 
a  donation  for  the  "Spanish  missions," 
he  not  only  refused,  but  declared  that  he 
was  willing  to  subscribe  instead  to  any 
movement  that  would  make  the  morals 
of  England  like  those  of  Spain.  (In  Eng- 
land and  Wales  there  is  one  criminal  to 
every  190  of  the  population;  in  Spain 
there  is  only  one  to  every  10,000).  Visitors 
to  most  other  civilized  countries  complain 
of  the  contagion  of  vice;  a  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Herald  wrote  that  in 
Spain  one  could  with  difficulty  escape 
"the  contagion  of  virtue." 

Cardinal  Moran  said  in  conclusion  that 
the  secret  of  the  unceasing  torrent  of  abuse 
and  obloquy  poured  out  in  the  English 
and  American  press  upon  the  Church  in 
Spain  was  the  utter  failure  of  sectarian 
agencies  to  make  any  impression  on  the 
faith  and  piet\'  of  the  Spanish  people. 
During  the  past  eighty  years  millions  of 
Bibles,  Testaments,  and  tracts  had  flooded 
the  cities  and  country  districts  of  Spain; 
hundreds  of  agents  had  been  engaged  in 
carrying  on  the  work  of  proselytism; 
nevertheless,  the  latest  census  gave  to 
Spain  a  Catholic  population  of  about 
19,000,000;  while  the  whole  number  of 
Protestants  was  less  than  7000,  many  of 
whom  were  the  families  of  the  agents, 
or  of   those  employed  by  them. 


An  interview  of  the  editor  of  the  Catholic 
Register,  of  Toronto,  with  Mr.  G.  Van 
Der  Shueren,  American  correspondent  of 
the  Tijd,  the  leading  Catholic  daily  of 
Amsterdam,  affords  further  information 
concerning  the  progress  and  prospects  of 
the  Church  in  Holland.  First-hand  facts 
like  the  following  are  of  special  interest 
and   significance : 

In  Holland  just  now  we  have  somewhat 
unusual  conditions.  Catholics  and  Protestants 
have  united  against  the  Liberals,  and  I  think 
it  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  such 
is    the    case.      In    the    beginning    the    Catholics 
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worked  with  the  Liberals  for  free  schools;  but 
the  latt-«r,  as  might  be  expected,  went  too  far 
with  the  Liberal  programme,  and  the  Catholics 
were  forced  to  cut  loose  from  them.  Then  one 
of  Holland's  leading  priests,  Dr.  Schaepman, 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  union  with  earnest  Prot- 
estants for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  Christian 
education.  Dr.  Kuyper  led  the  Protestant 
forces,  and  an  understanding  was  arrived  at, 
which  has  lasted  ever  since.  This  was  about 
twenty  years  ago,  and  this  working  programme 
has  saved  Catholic  schools  for  our  people  in 
Holland.  .  .  .  Out  of  this  strange  political  union 
have  come  two  kinds  of  schools — viz.,  public 
and  religious  schools.  Whilst  I  can  not  give  the 
figures  accurately,  the  fact  stands  to-day  that 
every  Catholic  child,  living  even  in  the  most 
remote  places,  can  have  the  advantage  of  a  Cath- 
olic education.  .  .  .  Another  feature  of  Catholic 
life  in  Holland  is  the  enormous  number  of  mis- 
sionaries which  we  have  sent  out  to  foreign 
countries.  Almost  every  foreign  mission  society 
has  a  branch  house  in  Holland,  and  vocations 
for  the  missions  are  very  numerous.  .  .  . 

Catholics  are  now  working  more  along  social 
than  educational  lines.  This,  of  course,  is  to 
offset  Socialism,  which  has  been  making  camsid- 
erable  progress.  Catholic  unions  have  been 
formed  all  over  the  country,  for  the  study  of 
social  questions,  somewhat  after  the  manner 
of  the  Volks-Verein  in  Germany.  There  are 
Catholic  co-operative  associations  of  every  kind, 
and  covering  every  line  of  industry.  A  very 
strong  and  successful  campaign  has  been  waged 
against  the  evils  of  intemperance,  which  is  the 
country's  predominant  vice. 

Thus   it   appears   that   the   CathoHcs   of 
I.    Holland  are  very  much  alive  both  to  their 
needs  and  their  opportunities. 


Commenting  on  a  Rev.  Mr.  Leitch's 
appeal  to  the  Presbyterians  of  Ireland 
for  funds  to  establish  Protestantism  in 
France  and  other  Continental  countries, 
the  London  Catholic  Times  has  this  to  say: 

It  is  not  the  first  nor  the  fiftieth  time  that 
such  an  appeal  has  been  addressed  to  Prot- 
estants. The  most  roseate  pictures  have  been 
painted  of  the  prospects  of  Protestantism  in 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Vast  sums  of  money 
have  been  contributed  with  a  view  to  the  propa- 
gation of  sectarianism  in  those  lands.  What  has 
been  the  result?  The  missionaries  who  preach 
Protestantism  make  no  impression  on  the 
people.  Their  sermons  are  not  listened  to,  and 
unbelievers  never  fail  to  tell  them  that,  if  they 
accepted    Christianity,    it    would    not    be    in    a 


mangled  and  truncated  form,  but  as  presented 
by  thfe  ancient  Church.  Protestantism  has 
always  been  a  failure  on  the  Continent,  and  at 
present  its  failure  is   more   manifest  than  ever. 

What  Mr.  Leitch  styles  "  in  some 
respects  the  most  pressing  and  important 
mission  work  of  this  century,  the  saving 
of  these  civilized  nations  of  Europe  from 
permanent  infidelity  and  atheism,"  will 
certainly  never  be  efifected  by  the  Evan- 
gelical churches.  The  Gallic  and  Latin 
minds  are  too  logical  to  tarry  at  any  such 
halfway  house  to  Rationalism  as  Prot- 
estantism has  proved  to  be.  When  they 
decide  to  give  up  the  true  Church,  they 
become  nothingarians.  They  *  may  lose 
their  faith  but  not  their  reason.' 


Consulted  recently  by  a  Catholic  in 
whom  the  virus  of  Modernism  had  begun 
to  produce  its  usual  noxious  effects,  M. 
Izoulet,  a  French  Protestant  of  note, 
wrote  at  some  length  on  the  futility  of 
both  Modernism  and  unbelief,  concluding 
with  this  declaration: 

Speaking  for  myself,  though  outside  the  pale 
of  the  Church,  I  strongly  advise  you  to  remain 
within  it.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  you  that, 
as  your  affections  still  bind  you  to  the  Church, 
your  intelligence  will  not  constrain  you  to  leave 
it.  Above  all  things,  don't  flatter  yourself  with 
the  thought  that  you  will  be  happy  amongst 
us.  After  receiving  the  first  approvals  and  felic- 
itations, you  will  look  in  vain  for  brothers 
amongst  a  dispersed  multitude.  You  will  find 
that  our  liberty  is  only  isolation  in  the  void. 
In  mournful  resignation ,  we  lead  a  life  which 
is  not  really  a  happy  one;  and  in  the  endeavor 
to  distract  ourselves,  if  possible,  our  intellect 
is  but  of  little  assistance.  It  occasionally 
happens  that  we  indulge  in  laughter,  and  those 
are  our  happiest  moments.  But  joy  is  not  asso- 
ciated with  incredulity. 

Thoughtless  members  of  the  Church 
sometimes  speak  as  if  freedom  from  the 
restraint  of  her  precepts  and  the  Com- 
mandments of  God  would  insure  the  joy 
of  life;  but  the  self-confessed  experience 
of  those  who  have  never  acknowledged 
such  restraint  belies  the  anticipation.  In 
our  day,  as  in  St.  Augustine's,  "  our  hearts 
are  disquieted  until  they  rest,  O  God,  in 
Thee!" 


On   Our  Lady's  Birthday. 

BY    F.   O.  *• 

'ft TRIP  the  garden  of  its  treasure, 
Weave  a  wreath  of  flowerets  gay: 

'Tis  a  day  of  holy  pleasure, — 
'Tis  our  Mother's  natal^day. 

Jesus  calls  Himself  our  Brother, 
God  the  Father's  Offspring  true; 

Then,  since  Mary  was  His  Mother, 
Mary  is  our  Mother  too. 

Where  would  be  our  hopes  of  heaven, 
Where  Redemption's  destined  way. 

But  for  her  in  mercy  given 

To  her  parents'    prayer  this  day? 


Sandy  Joe. 


BY    MARY    T.   WAGGAMAN. 


XIV. — In  the  Ward  op  the  Angel 
Guardian. 
OE  drifted  through  a  long,  long 
stretch  of  darkness,  breaking 
gradually  into  troubled  visions 
of  black  chasms  and  dizzy  heights, — 
back  into  a  dream  world,  whose  shores 
seemed  strangely  pleasant  and  new.  He 
was  conscious  of  a  delicious  feeling  of 
comfort  and  rest  unknown  in  his  brief, 
experience;  vaguely  aware  of  low  voices 
and  soothing  touches;  sweet  music  stole 
faintly  to  his  ear;  there  was  a  fragrance 
as  of  far-off  flowers,  but  he  was  too 
drowsy   to   think  or  care. 

Slowly  light  and  sound  cleared  for  him, 
until  one  wintry  evening  his  blue  eyes 
opened  on  the  shaft  of  sunset  light  trem- 
bling on  the  snowy  little  bed  in  which  he 
lay,  weak  and  helpless  indeed,  but  quite 
wide-awake  again.  He  looked  around 
him.     Twenty   other   beds,   equally   small 


and  snowy,  stretched  along  the  sides  of 
the  wide  room,  in  the  centre  of  which 
arose  a  tall  white-winged  figure  that  held 
Joe's  wondering  gaze.  An  angel  surely, — 
the  angel  of  whom  he  had  thought  and 
dreamed;  to  whom,  in  his  simple, 
untaught  way,  he  had  prayed.  Ah!  he 
must  be  dreaming  still,  he  felt;  as,  too 
tired  to  think  things  out,  he  closed  his 
eyes  wearily  on  the  beautiful  vision. 
It  would  fade  away,  he  knew;  for  all 
these    dream    pictures    did. 

But  in  a  little  while  his  eyes  unclosed 
and  the  angel  still  stood  there  white  and 
strong  and  lovely,  his  arm  around  a  little 
child  clinging  to  his  side,  a  vase  of  roses 
at  his  feet.  And  then  a  sweet-faced  lady 
in  a  queer  white  bonnet  brought  Joe  a 
glass  of  milk,  and  lifted  his  head  gently 
while  he  drank  its  every  drop.  Oh,  how 
good  it  was, — how  rich  and  smooth  and 
sweet ! 

"Who  are  you?"  asked  Joe,  as  she 
laid  him  back  on  his  pillow.  "And 
who — ^who — "  (he  pointed  with  trembling 
finger  at  the  white  figure)  "who  is  that?" 

"  Ah,  you  are  better  this  evening, "  said 
the  lady,  putting  her  soft  hand  on  his 
brow  and  smiling  pleasantly.  "  I  am  Sister 
Patricia,  who  is  nursing  you,  my  dear  boy; 
and  that  is  the  good  Angel  Guardian,  in 
whose  ward  you  have  been  all  this  week. 
Now  we  must  talk  no  more,  or  you  will 
be   worse   again.     Go   to   sleep." 

And  the  soft  hand  seemed  to  soothe 
Joe  off  once  more  into  pleasant  dreams. 
When  he  woke  again  Sister  Patricia  was 
gone,  but  the  Angel  stood  watching  still. 
It  was  dark  now  in  the  long  room,  except 
for  a  pale  light  Uke  a  star  that  burned 
before  the  Angel.  And  in  the  shadow  and 
silence  Joe's  wits  began  to  work. 

Where  was  he?  What  was  he  doing 
here?  Why  was  he  lying  in  this  white  bed 
in    the  Angel's  care?     Was   he   dead  and 
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could  this  be  heaven?  At  the  thought 
Joe  started  up  from  his  pillow,  but  fell 
back  again  with  a  little  moan  of  weak- 
ness  and   pain. 

"Hallo!"  came  a  low  voice  through 
the  darkness.  "  Hallo,  redhead !  Are  you 
awake  too?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Joe,  immensely  relieved 
by  the  "earthiness"  of  the  greeting. 

"So  am  I.  My  back  gets  so  bad  some- 
times I  can't  sleep  and  it's  against  the 
rules  to  talk,"  came  the  whispered  infor- 
mation. "  But  it's  so  lonesome  staying 
awake  in  the  dark;  and  if  you  speak  low 
she  won't  hear. " 

"Who  won't  hear?"  asked  Joe,  with 
his    eye    on    the    watching    Angel. 

"Sister  Pat  that's  been  nursing  you. 
She's  been  nursing  me,  too;  though  it's 
no  good,  the  doctors  say.  I'm  down  and 
out  for  good  and  all.  Run  over  by  the 
cars  last  summer.  Both  legs  gone  and 
my  back  queer.  Been  in  the  hospital  six 
months   and   a   half   yesterday." 

The  hospital!  This,  then,  was  a  hos- 
pital! Joe's  wits  began  to  clear  rapidly. 
A  hospital!  Then — then  he  must  have 
been  hurt,  too. 

"I'm  in  a  plaster  jacket  now,"  con- 
tinued his  informer.  "That's  what  keeps 
me  awake  at  night.  You  can't  sleep  good 
in  a  plaster  jacket,  try  as  you  may." 

"Am  I  in  a  plaster  jacket,  too?"  asked 
Joe,    nervously. 

"You!  Why,  no!"  An  unmistakable 
boyish  chuckle  came  through  the 
darkness.  "I  guess  you're  loony  yet. 
Don't  you  know  what's  the  matter  with 
you?  You  tumbled  off  a  fire  escape  in 
the  dark,  and  hurt  your  head.  Mr.Wynn, 
that  paints  pictures,  brought  you  here 
and  said  it  was  his  fault  telling  you  to 
go  down  that  way.  You  had  brought 
him  up  his  supper,  and  so  he'd  pay  all 
the  damages." 

"Bobby!  Bobby!"  A  sweet  but  firm 
voice  broke  in  upon  this  interesting 
conversation,  "  I  hear  you  talking.  It  is 
against  the  rules,  as  you  know.  Be  quiet 
now,  and  try  to  go  to  sleep." 


And  Bobby  relapsed  into  silence  and 
darkness  again;  for  in  the  Ward  of  the 
Guardian  Angel  "Sister  Pat's"  gentle 
word   was   law. 

But  Joe's  wits  were  working  free  of 
confusing  fogs  now.  He  could  not  sleep 
even  at  Sister  Patricia's  command.  With 
wide-open  eyes  he  lay  upon  his  soft  pillow, 
remembering  all  things.  Slowly  but  surely 
the  past  came  back  to  him  like  a  picture 
unfolding  gradually  in  the  darkness, — the 
midnight  errand,  the  climb  up  the  fire 
escape,  the  angry  talk,  the  artist's  supper. 
He  had  fallen,  Bobby  had  said, — missed 
his  foothold  and  fallen,  and  they  had 
brought  him  here. 

It  was  a  nice  place, — '  the  nicest  he  had 
ever  struck.'  The  opinion  grew  upon  Joe 
as  the  days  and  nights  went  on  and  he 
still  lingered  in  the  soft  bed,  with  Sister 
Patricia  varying  the  sweet  milk  with 
broths  and  jelly  and  custard,  and  Bobby's 
little  pale,  peaked  face  smiling  from  a 
neighboring  pillow,  and  the  white  Angel 
watching  over  all.  For  a  while  it  tired 
Joe  to  talk:  he  could  only  think.  But 
what  busy  thinking  it  was,  especially  at 
night  when  all  was  shadow  and  silence, 
except  Sister  Patricia's  soft  footfall  as 
she  paced  the  ward  saying  her  Rosary, 
and  the  light  of  the  silver  lamp  at  the 
Angel's  feet!  How  the  old  life  from  which 
he  seemed  to  have  slipped  stood  out  clear 
and  distinct  in  that  starry  gleam! 

He  recalled  Gran,  Jackie,  the  old  home 
with  its  rickety  stove  and  smoking  lamp, 
the  windy  corner,  old  Parley  Voo,  Mrs. 
Bryan's  cosy  fireside,  the  fight  with  Bill 
Butler,  the  supper  at  Father  More's.  Bui 
clearest,  strongest,  most  vividly  of  all 
came  back  the  memory  of  that  last  night 
when,  standing  breathless,  terror-stricken 
in  the  dark  hallway  of  the  Romaine,  he 
had  heard  the  fierce,  angry  conversation 
between  Mr.  Louis  Lamont  and  his  visitor. 
The  words  that  had  been  echoing  in  his 
mind  when  he  fell  seemed  to  sound  a 
constant  refrain  through  the  long  silent 
hours  in  the  ward  of  the  Angel  Guardian. 
Sometimes  J  when  half  asleep,  he  fancied 
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they  came  from  the  lips  of  the  white 
figure  watching  in  the  darkness, — ^Lisette, 
Jacquehne,  Mr.  Harper,  Lamont — that  was 
the  name  shouted  at  the  door  when  the 
gay  crowd  came  down  to  call  its  owner. 
Louis  Lamont!  It  was  Mr.  Louis  Lamont 
who  had  cursed  so  dreadfully  when  the 
man  had  asked  him  for  money — more 
money  to  take  the  child  away. 

Louis  Lamont,  Lisette,  Jacqueline,  Mr. 
Harper!  And  then  the  names  would  sound 
all  over  again  in  Sandy  Joe's  tired  ears. 
It  was  as  if  the  white-winged  Angel, 
always  standing  there,  with  the  little 
child  clinging  to  his  side,  were  teaching 
Joe  a  lesson  he  must  not  forget.  But  he 
was  growing  stronger  now  every  day. 
Broths  and  jellies  had  given  way  to 
chicken  and  chops;  he  sat  up,  wrapped 
in  a  soft  blue  gown,  and  chatted  with 
Bobby,  and  learned  all  about  plaster 
jackets.  Then  one  morning  Sister  Patricia 
brought  him  his  own  jacket,  mended  and 
patched,  and  told  him  he  could  now  dress 
up  and  go  home. 

"Home!  Where  is  home?"  Joe  won- 
dered vaguely.  Bobby  had  a  mother,  who 
came  every  other  day  and  cried  over  him. 
Bobby  had  aunts  and  cousins,  whom 
Sister  Patricia  found  it  difficult  to  repress. 
Bobby  had  a  home  in  the  country,  where 
there  were  chickens  and  cows  and  a  white 
horse  named  Dobbin.  There  were  hours 
of  weakness  when  Bobby  wept  over  the 
plaster  jacket  and  dried  his  eyes  surrep- 
titiously on  the  sheet,  as  plucky  boys 
in  plaster  jackets  must. 

"My,  but  you're  lucky!"  he  said 
wistfully,  as  Joe  stood  beside  his  bed  to 
say  good-bye.  '  'Wished  it  was  me  going 
home  like  you!" 

Sister  Patricia  patted  Bobby's  curly 
head.  She  knew  the  only  home  Bobby 
would  ever  see  was  that  to  which  the 
white  Angel  must  lead. 

"Be  a  good  boy,  Joe,"  she  said  in  her 
kind,  cheery  voice;  "and  come  to  see  us 
sometimes.  And  here  is  something  Mr. 
Wynn  left  for  you.  He  sailed  for  Italy 
last  week.    He  told  me  when  you  got  well 


to  give  you  this  to  make  up  for  the  fall 
you  got  bringing  him  his  farewell  supper." 
She  handed  a  crisp  hew  note  to  Joe. 
He  looked  at  it  and  gasped.  Twenty 
dollars, — twenty  dollars!  The  other  money 
he  had  collected  for  old  Parley  Voo  had 
been  safely  pinned  in  his  mended  pocket; 
and  this — this  was  all  his  own.  Twenty 
dollars  to  begin  the  world  anew!  Joe  felt 
like  a  millionaire;  and,  with  a  grateful 
good-bye  to  Sister  Patricia,  he  turned  a 
farewell  glance  at  the  white-winged  Angel, 
who  seemed  to  smile  like  an  old  friend 
on  him  and  bid  him  Godspeed  on  his 
boyish  way. 

"The  Lord  save  us!"  Good  Mrs.  Bryan 
dropped  her  flatiron  with  a  bang  at  sight 
of  the  pale,  breathless,  eager  boy  that 
burst  joyously  into  her  kitchen.  "Joey 
lad!  Joey!  God  bless  you,  lad!  It's  I 
that  am  glad  to  see  you  out!"  And  she 
flung  her  motherly  arms  about  Joe  and 
sobbed  outright.  "  I  was  fearing  I'd  never 
see  you  again,  Joey,  they  said  you  were 
so  bad.  And  it  was  against  the  rules  for 
anybody  but  born  relatives  to  see  you; 
so,  though  I've  asked  at  the  door  every 
day  for  a  week,  I  couldn't  get  up.  And 
you're  all  right  again,  Joey  dear?" 

"Fine!"  said  Joe.  "Legs  a  little  shaky 
yet,  but  they'll  get  all  right  again  soon. 
My,  but  they  treated  me  well!  And  the 
gentleman  that  put  me  in  the  hospital, 
left  twenty  dollars  for  me;  so  I'm  ready; 
to  pay  up  for  Jackie,  Mrs.  Bryan,  and 
get  her  everything  she  wants." 

"Jackie!"  gasped  the  good  woman. 
"Jackie  —  I  mean  Monica  Mary!  —  Sure, 
Joey  darling,  don't  you   know  that — " 

"  No,  no !  What  has  happened  to 
Jackie?"    asked   Joe,    breathlessly. 

"Sure  she's  gone!  She  was  taken  away 
by  her  mother  this  two  weeks  back." 

"Her  mother?"  Joe  dropped,  white 
and  trembling,  into  the  nearest  chair. 
"Jackie's   mother,  Mrs.  Bryan?" 

"  Her  born  mother, "  repeated  Mrs. 
Bryan,  sinking  into  her  own  rocker  in  a 
stress    of  Reeling    she  could  not  restrain. 
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"  Sure  you  may  know  if  it  was  any- 
thing but  a  born  mother  the  darling 
would  never  have  crossed  that  door; 
for  I  loved  her  almost  like  my  own.  It 
was  her  own  mother  that  took  her; 
though,  between  you  and  me,  Joe,  it's  a 
queer  mother  that  would  leave  the  bit 
of  a  creature  like  that  to  go  travelling 
over  the  world  with  any  husband  ever 
born.  But  it  was  her  second  husband, 
she  said;  and  he  had  to  go  to  furrin 
parts,  and  he  couldn't  be  troubled  with  so 
younj  a  child;  and  she  had  neither  kith 
nor  kin  of  her  own,  so  she  had  left  her 
with  poor  Gran,  who  was  decent  enough 
in   those   days." 

"She  was, — ^  that's  right!"  said  Joe, 
recalling  the  little  cottage  of  five  years 
ago,  while  his  head  whirled  with  the 
sudden  shock  of  Mrs.  Bryan's  news.  Jackie 
gone, — gone  from  him  forever! 

"Sure  I  suppose  it  was  all  right 
enough,"  said  Mrs.  Bryan,  reluctantly; 
"and  she  was  a  ladylike  person,  I  will 
say,  if  she  was  French.  " 

"  French?  Was  she  French? "  asked  Joe, 
trying  to  still  the  whirl  in  his  head. 

"  She  has  been  looking  for  the  child 
these  twelve  months,  she  says,  and  could 
not  get  a  trace  of  her  (which  may  be 
Gospel  truth,  Joey,  as  you  know),  until 
she  read  in  the  paper  of  the  poor  old 
woman's  accident,  and  then  she  followed 
her  up.  It  was  the  husband  that  was  here 
asking  questions  the  very  day  you  fell." 
"  Jackie's  bad-dream  man, "  said  Joe. 
"  Sure  he  was  that,  and  it  was  sore 
against  her  will  the  little  creature  went 
with  them, "  said  the  good  woman  tear- 
fully. "  But  I  had  no  right  to  keep  her, 
\  knew.  She  took  to  neither  of  them, 
poor     darling!     Mr.    Pierre    Rochon     nor 

'Mrs. —  what   was  it  the  man   called   her? 

l.Some  furrin  name — -Susette  or   Lisette." 
"  Lisette!"  Joe's  whirling  brain  suddenly 

iseemed   to   stand   still   as   if  steadied   by 

Ian  electric  shock.    "Lisette!    Did  you  say 

[Xisette,  Mrs.  Bryan?" 

"Sure    that    was    what    he    called    her 


when  she  took  all  of  a  tremble  at  sight 
of  the  child;  and  he  lost  his  temper  with 
her,  as  I  could  see.  And  it  was  Jacqueline 
they  called  the  child,  though  I  told  them 
she    had    been   christened  Monica  Mary. " 

"Jacqueline — Lisette!"  interrupted  Joe, 
starting  to  his  feet.    "O  Mrs.  Bryan!" 

"Joey,  darling,  what  is  it?"  For  the 
boy  stood  gasping  and  shaking  like  one 
striving  for  speech.  "Joey — God  have 
mercy  on  us! — are  you  getting  bad  again? 
What  is  it  lad, — ^what  is  it?" 

"They  stole  her!"  cried  Joe,  with  a 
choking  sob.  "They  stole  her,  Mrs. 
Bryan!  Jackie  isn't  their  little  girl  at 
all.  A  man  paid  them  to  steal  her  away, — 
paid   them  hundreds  of  dollars!" 

"Joey,  Joey,  whisht!  Be  easy!  It's 
the  fever  that's  on  you  again,  poor  lad! 
There  now!     Sit  down,  dear!" 

"Oh,  I  can't — I  can't,"  repeated  Joe, 
desperately.  "They  stole  her,  Mrs.' 
Bryan!  O  Jackie,  poor  little  Jackie! 
Where  was  that  watching  angel  when  he 
let  them  steal  poor  little  Jackie  away?" 
And  Joe  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and, 
for  the  first  time  since  his  mother's  death, 
burst  into  a  wild  tempest  of  sobs  and  tears. 

"  Joey  darling,  sure  they  let  you  out  of 
bed  too  soon!  You're  only  dreaming,  Joe!" 

"No!  no!  no!"  Joe  brushed  the  tears 
away,  and,  with  a  hoarse,  passionate  sob, 
turned  to  the  bewildered  woman.  "  I'm 
not  dreaming,  Mrs.  Bryan.  I  heard  all 
about  Jacqueline  and  Lisette  and  Mr. 
Harper  and  everything.  I  heard  Mr. 
Lamont  swearing  and  cursing  in  the 
darkness.  I  heard  them  say  Gran  was- 
dead.  I  heard  the  man  say  he  would  take 
the  child  for  three  hundred  dollars. 
They've  stolen  her,  Mrs.  Bryan, — they've 
stolen  poor  little  Jackie  sure.  And 
there's  no  one  to  stand  up  for  her 
but  me,  and  I'm  a  going  to  do  it.  I'm 
going  to  find  little  Jackie,  Mrs.  Bryan, 
and  take  her  away  from  the  bad-dream 
man  and  Lisette.  I  am  going  to  find  her 
and  bring  her  back  if — if  it  kills  me — 
kills  me  dead!" 


( To    be   continued. ) 
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The  King  and  the  Musician. 

A  king  who  was  extremely  fond  of 
music  of  every  kind  once  took  a  novel 
way  of  appointing  his  court  musician. 
He  gave  out  that  he  required  a  clever 
instrumental  performer,  and  promised  a 
large  salary  and  many  high  distinctions 
to  the  man  who  should  successfully 
qualify  himself  for  the  post.  As  might 
be  expected,  hundreds  tried  for  the 
situation.  The  King  was  unable  to  choose 
one  from  among  such  a  number,  so  he 
asked  his  prime  minister  to  select  six  of 
the  best.  His  Majesty  then  fixed  upon  an 
odd  plan  to  decide  which  was  the  cleverest. 

He  ordered  the  musicians  to  be  sent 
to  him  one  at  a  time.  As  each  came 
into  his  presence,  he  requested  the  can- 
didate to  perform  on  an  old  lute  which 
was  so  damaged  that  only  very  poor 
music  could  be  obtained  from  it.  The 
musicians  were  astonished  when  they 
were  requested  to  play  on  so  sorry  an 
instrument;  and,  after  a  vain  attempt 
the  first  five  all  declared  they  were 
unable  to  bring  any  music  out  of  it. 

Strange  to  say,  the  sixth  and  last 
musician  who  came  played  through  from 
beginning  to  end  a  piece  of  music  which 
he  had  composed  himself;  but  at  the 
close,  he  said  to  the  King: 

"  I  am  afraid,  your  Majesty,  that  I 
have  not  made  much  ^good  music'  for 
you;  but,  if  you  will  give  me  leave  to 
fetch  my  own  lute  which  I  left  in  the 
hall,  I  will  try  to  do  better,  as  I  am 
more   accustomed    to    that." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  the  King,  "  you 
are  the  only  musician  who  has  succeeded 
in  performing  at  all  upon  my  old  cracked 
instrument.  The  other  applicants  gave 
up  after  a  first  attempt.  I  had  that  old 
lute  put  there  on  purpose,  to  see  what 
each  one  of  you  could  do  with  it.  I 
shall  appoint  you  my  court  musician,  for 
your  behavior  and  talent  please  me; 
and  I  am  sure  that  he  who  is  able  to 
perform   on  so  indifferent  an  instrument, 


can  likewise  bring  forth  sweet  sounds 
from  a  good  one." 

The  delighted  musician  then  thanked 
the  King  for  his  kindness,  and  promised 
to  do  his  best  to  please  him. 

This  fable  has  a  general  application; 
for  many  persons  have  to  work  under 
immense  disadvantages  and  with  imperfect 
tools.  But  the  best  any  one  can  do  is  all 
that  can  reasonably  be   required. 


Singing  Mountains. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  world  are  moun- 
tains and  hills  which  are  said  by  the  natives 
to  sing.  In  the  Pyrenees  certain  cliffs 
emit  plaintive  sounds  resembling  the 
strains  of  a  harp.  Two  other  cliffs  in  the 
same  chain  are  called  the  "  snorers."  When 
the  wind  is  in  the  southwest  they  send 
forth  a  peculiar  sound,  not  altogether 
musical.  The  faces  of  these  cliffs  are 
marked  by  deep  gullies  open  in  front, 
which  may  be  compared  to  the  pipes  of 
an  organ.  At  certain  times  a  stratum  of 
air,  held  between  the  cliffs  and  bordering 
trees,  closes  the  openings,  while  the  wind 
blows  freely  between  through  the  gullies, 
or  organ  pipes,  behind.  Hence  the  music 
that  is  heard. 

Humboldt  refers  to  the  musical  stones 
of  the  Orinoco.  At  the  confluence  of  the 
Orinoco  and  the  Rio  Meta  are  granite 
cliffs  which  sing  at  sunrise.  The  music  is 
caused  by  the  rush  of  the  expanding  air 
through  fissures  partially  closed  by  mica. 
In  Hawaii  is  a  sandbank  fifty  feet  high, 
which,  when  the  hand  is  moved  about  in 
the  loose  sand,  produces  a  sound  like  that^ 
of  a  melodeon.  If  the  observer  slides  down 
the  hill  on  his  back,  dragging  both  hands 
in  the  sand,  the  sound  becomes  almost  as 
loud  as  thunder.  Upon  examination,  it  is 
found  that  each  grain  is  perforated  by  a 
narrow  canal,  usually    closed  at  one    end. 

Many  other  examples  might  be  cited. 
In  all  of  them  Nature  makes  use  of  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  adopted  by  man 
in  the  creation  of  musical  sounds. 
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— A  biography  of  Mario,  the  great  singer, 
I  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Godfrey  Pearse,  and  Mr. 
i,       Frank  Hird,  is  announced  for  early  publication 


\ 


by  Messrs.  Smith  &  Elder. 

— An  edition  of  "The  Imitation  of  Christ," 
adapted  with  a  view  to  its  use  in  high  school 
and  academic  classes,  is  the  latest  addition  to 
Macmillan  &  Co.'s  Pocket  American  and  Eng- 
lish Classics.  The  volume  is  edited  with  an 
Introduction  and  notes  by  Brother  Leo,  F.  S.  C, 
professor  of  English  Literature  in  St.  Mary's 
College,    Oakland,    Cal. 

— Alice  Dease'  was  well  inspired  when  she 
decided  to  translate  from  the  French  "A 
Priest  and  His  Boys"  (R.  &  T.  Washbourne) 
Though  the  environment  and  national  habits 
of  the  boys  concerned  are  different  from  those 
of  English  and  American  youths,  the  psychology 
of  boyhood  is  much  the  same  the  world  over; 
so  our  own  young  folk,  and  their  parents  as 
well,  will  derive  both  pleasure  and  profit  from 
the    interesting    volume. 

— Little,  Brown  &  Co.  have  just  published 
an  important  new  book  by  Mr.  George  Wharton 
James  on  the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona. 
No  one  is  more  familiar  with  that  great  natural 
wonder  of  America  than  Mr.  James.  Annually 
for  nearly  twenty  years  he  has  explored  this 
region,  camping  in  its  various  parts,  and 
making  a  careful  study  of  its  manifold  features. 
He  has  written  and  lectured  on  the  Grand 
Canyon,  and  now  he  has  produced  a  book  about 
it,  called  "The  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona:  How 
to  See  It."  Besides  his  wealth  of  information 
presented  in  a  concise  and  comprehensive 
manner,  the  volume  contains  nearly  one  hun- 
dred  views,   diagrams  and   maps. 

— After  correctness,  the  most  desirable  feature 
of  a  liturgical  book  is  convenience.  These 
qualities,  with  elegance  and  durableness,  all  in 
an  eminent  degree,  will  be  found  in  F.  Pustet 
&  Co.'s  new  small  folio  missal,  which  is,  beyond 
comparison,  the  best  one  for  ordinary  use  that 
we  have  ever  seen.  Binding,  paper,  and  print 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  while  the  arrange- 
ment of  parts  is  carried  to  the  highest  perfection. 
To  mention  only  one  improvement — a  conve- 
nience for  which  every  priest  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  a  copy  of  this  edition  will  be  forever 
grateful, — certain  prayers  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  missal  are  repeated  where  they  can 
more  readily  be  found,  and  indicated  like  the 
pages  of  the  Canon.  Another  feature  greatly 
to  be  commended  is  the  harmonization  of  the 


frontispieces,  head  and  tail  pieces,  initials,  etc., 
with  the  text.  Even  the  width  and  color  of  the 
corded  silk  markers  have  been  carefully  consid- 
ered. But  this  missal  must  be  used  to  be  thor- 
oughly appreciated.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  it 
could  be  improved  upon;  and  it  is  hard  also  to 
understand  how  so  large,  so  beautiful,  and  so 
durable  a  book  can  be  sold  for  thirteen  dollars. 
Probably  the  publishers  expect  to  sell  a  large 
number  of  copies.  We  sincerely  hope  that  their 
expectations  will  be  realized. 

— A  new  series  of  Catholic  biography  which 
should  have  a  wide  welcome  is  soon  to  be 
issued  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  The  subject 
will  be  the  Lives  of  some  of  the  principal  canon- 
ized saints  of  the  Orders  of  St.  Francis  and 
St.  Dominic,  several  of  which  have  never  been 
written  in  English,  and  the  greater  number 
of  which,  comparatively  speaking,  are  little 
known  to  EngHsh-speaking  Catholics.  The 
series  will  be  [under  the  general  editorship 
of  C.  M.  Antony,  the  author  of  a  number 
of  excellent  books  well  known  to  Catholic 
readers.  The  aim  of  the  biographers  will  be 
to  furnish  Lives  which  will  appeal  to  the  simple 
as  well  as  to  the  learned;  which  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  the  great  mass  of  CathoHcs, 
but  which  may  yet  be  used  as  books  of  refer- 
ence. The  series  will  be  attractively  bound; 
each  volume  will  have  a  frontispiece  (if  pos- 
sible a  reproduction  of  an  authentic  portrait  of 
the  saint),  and  will  be  sold  at  a  price  which  will 
bring  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  first  six 
volumes  will  be:  "St.  Pius  V.,"  by  C.  M.  Antony; 
"St.  Raymond  of  Pennafort,"  by  Father  Thos. 
Schwertner,  O.  P.;  "St.  Thomas  Aquinas,"  by 
Father  Placid  Conway,  O.  P.;  "St.  Bonaven- 
ture,"  by  Father  Leo,  O.  F.  M.;  "St.  J'ohn 
Capistran,"  by  Father  Vincent,  O.  F.  M.;  and 
"St.   Anthony  of  Padua,"    by  C.   M.   Antony. 

— We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  disappoint 
many  persons  who  apply  to  us  for  information 
on  a  variety  of  subjects  of  special  interest 
and  importance  to  them, — all  the  more  sorry 
because  in  numerous  cases  the  desired  references 
to  books,  reviews,  magazines,  etc.,  are  required 
to  meet  some  urgent  need.  But  our  correspond- 
ents should  consider  that  we  do  not  undertake 
to  conduct  an  information  bureau,  and  be 
mindful  of  our  limitations  of  time,  space,  and 
other  things  not  a  few.  Works  of  reference 
•seem  to  have  a  way  of  hiding  themselves  at 
night;  while  smaller  books,  pamphlets,  etc., 
often  exchange  places,  or  keep  their  backs 
turned  to  one.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  us  whenever 
we   can   immediately    lay   hands    on    a   volume 
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calculated  to  be  of  special  service  to  some 
correspondent.  To  a  writer  interested  in  the 
pre-Columbian  discovery  of  America  and  the 
alleged  visits  of  the  Northmen  to  Rhode  Island, 
we  can  recommend  a  work  published  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fischer,  S.  J., 
and  translated  (from  the  German)  by  Basil 
H.  Soulsby,  B.  A.,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Hakluyt 
Society, — "The  Discoveries  of  the  Norsemen 
in  America,  With  Special  Relation  to  their 
Early  Cartographical  Representation."  ( B. 
Herder,  publisher;  price,  $2.)  This  is  doubt- 
less the  most  searching  inquiry  into  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  Norsemen  that  has  ever  been 
made.  Our  correspondent  will  learn  that  the 
so-called  "Norse  tower"  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  has 
no  scientific  standing,  being  but  the  remains 
of  a  wind-mill  built  about  1670-1680,  by  Gover- 
nor Arnold.  Summing  up  in  brief  the  result 
of  previous  researches,  Father  Fischer  arrives 
at  certain  definite  facts,  as  follows: 

The  Norsemen  for  centirries  possessed  tolerably  thriving 
colonies  in  Greenland.  For  this  we  have  historical,  geographi- 
cal and  cartographical  proof,  supported  by  Papal  Briefs 
and  the  accounts  of  the  Papal  Legates;  and  there  are  also 
the  numerous  ruins  of  churches,  homesteads,  and  other 
buildings,  besides  numbers  of  Norse  relics.  Wineland, 
Markland  and  Helluland — in  short,  the  continent  of  Amer- 
ica, —  were  only  occasionally  visited,  but  were  not  colonized 
as  intended.  Every  theory  in  support  of  a  lasting  coloni- 
zation of  Wineland  has  proved  untenable;  and,  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  no  amount  of  research  has  brought  to  light  any 
Norse  remains  or  Norse  ruins.   - 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


'St.  Francis  de  Sales:  A  Study  of  the  Gentle 
Saint."  Louise  M.  Stackpoole-Kenny.  $1.10. 

'The  Boys  of  St.  Batt's."  R.  P.  Garrold,  S.  J. 
80  cts. 

'Meditations   for    Each    Day   of   the    Month    of 

June."    Charles  Santley.    60  cts. 
'Astronomical  Essays."    Rev.  George  V.  Leahy, 

S.  T.  L.    $1. 
'SunUght  and  Shadow."     P.  M.  Northcote.    $1. 
'The  Beginnings  of  the  Temporal  Sovereignty 

of  the  Popes,   A.   D.    754-1073."     Mgr.   L. 

Duchesne,  D.,  D.    $2. 
'A   Compendium   of   Catechetical    Instruction." 

Vols.   I.   and  II.     $4.50. 
'A  Private  Retreat  for  ReUgious."    Rev.  Peter. 

Geiermann,  C.  SS.  R.    $1.50. 
'Life's    Little    Day."      D.    J.    Scannell    O'Neill. 

25  cts. 

'So  as  by  Fire."     Jean  Connor.     $1.25. 

'Brownie   and    I."     Richard    Aumerle.     85   cts. 

'The  Formation  of  Character."  Rev.  Ernest 
Hull,  S.  J.     15  cts. 

'A  Bunch  of  Girls."     "Shan."     50  cts. 

'The  First  Great  Canadian."  Charles  B.  Reed.  $2. 

'  History  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  North 
America."  Thomas  Hughes,  S.  J.  Docu- 
ments:   Vol.   I.,  Part  II.,  $4.50. 

'Buds  and  Blossoms."  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  H. 
Colton,   D.   D.     $1.25. 

'The  Christ  Child."    M.  C.  Olivia  Keiley.    75  cts. 


Obituary. 


^ 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  price  generally  includes  postage. 

"Pfere  Jean  and  Other  Stories."  Aileen  Kingston. 
70  cts.,  net. 

"Christian  Symbolism."    Mrs.  Henry  Jenner.   $1. 

"Heavenwards."     Mother  Mary  Loyola.     $1.25. 

"De    Ponte's    Meditations."      Vol.    VI.      $1.80. 

"Handbook  of  Practical  Economics."  J. 
Schrijvers.     $i.35- 

"The  Laws  of  the  King;  or.  Talks  on  the  Com- 
mandments." A  Religious  of  the  Holy 
Child.     60  cts. 

"Cardinal  Mercier's  Conferences."    $1.50. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rt.  Rev.  Franz  Gpller,  of  the  archdiocese 
of  St.  Louis;  Rev.  William  Futterer,  diocese 
of  Alton;  Rev.  Henry  Disselkamp,  diocese  of 
Scranton;  Rev.  Edward  McClary,  diocese  of 
Harrisburg;  and    Rev.  Nazarius  Kaiser,  O.  F.  M. 

Mother  Mechtildes,  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Landers,  Mr.  J.  A.  Thornhill,  Mrs. 
Michael  Sheehan,  Miss  Olivia  Tong,  Mr.  James 
Murray,  Mrs.  Mary  Halfhian,  Mr.  Timothy 
Crowley,  Mr.  Patrick  Cavanaugh,  Mr.  Alexius 
Golden,  Mr.  B.  F.  Odiorne,  Mr.  Paul  Prendergast, 
Mr.  Paul  Fusz,  Mrs.  Margaret  Codd,  Mrs.  Ellen 
Donovan,  Mr.  S.  A.  Kester,  Master  Marion 
McGinnis,  Mr.  Joseph  Trunzer,  Miss  Elizabeth 
McDonnell,  Mrs.  Mary  Winter,  Mr.  John  King, 
Mr.  Louis  Questa,  Mr.  Michael  Reardon,  Mr. 
William  Kramer,  Mr.  C.  Murphy,  Jr.,  Mr.  Joseph 
Voerg,  Mr.  J.  M.  Halpin,  Mr.  James  Murray, 
and   Mr.  L.  W.  HavHk. 

Eternal  rest  give  to  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
perpetual  Ught  shine  upon  them.  May  they  rest 
in  peace!    Amen.    (300  days'  indul.) 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME   BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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Mater  Gloriosa,  Mater  Dolorosa. 

By  Denis  A.  McCarthy. 

il^  MAIDEN  glorious,  crowned  with  the  stars, 
Whose  feet  upon  the  crescent  moon  are  set! 
Art  thou  the  same  whose  cheeks  with  tears 
are  wet? 

Whose  heart  is  wounded  with  the  seven  scars? 

O  Queen,  whose  courtiers  are  the  Cherubim, 
Whose  majesty  the  halls  of  heaven  doth  fill! 
Canst  thou  be  one  with  her  of  Calvary's  hill — 

The  Mother  mourning  for  the  world  and  Him? 

Behold  the  malice  of  our  sins!    How  low 

The  holiest  spirit   by  their  weight  is   bowed; 
And  she,  with  every  gift  of  grace  endowed, 

Must  taste  the  bitterness  of  all  our  woe!t 


Passion  Plays  in  India. 


BY   J.    F.    S. 


/^^^  HIS  year  the  minds  not  of  Catholics 
'  ^J.  only,  but  of  most  educated  people 
^^'^  in  Europe  and  America,  are  turned 
to  the  mountain  village  in  Bavaria  where 
the  great  drama  of  our  Redemption  is 
being  represented  each  Sunday  and  greater 
holiday  from  Pentecost  to  Michaelmas. 
The  subject  of  mystery  plays,  therefore, 
is  one  that  will  appeal  to  many  thoughtful 
people  at  this  time.  The  existence  of  such 
dramas  at  the  present  day,  elsewhere  than, 
at  Oberammergau,  is  likely  to  awaken 
exceptional  interest.  The  moral  and 
spiritual  efifect  of  such  representations  on 
Christians  is  beyond  all  controversy;    and 


the  crowds  that  flock  to  Oberammergau 
seem  to  prove  that  their  attractive  power 
is  not  less  in  this  twentieth  century  than 
in  the  far-away  past.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Bavarian  village,  though  it 
happens  to  be  the  most  famous,  does  not 
stand  alone  in  the  periodical  performance 
of  the  Passion  Play :  the  privilege  is  shared 
by  the  Tyrol  and  the  Bohmer  Wald,  and 
it  may  be  by  other  parts  of  Europe.  But 
pobably  few  Catholics  are  aware  that, 
with  a  view  to  bringing  home  the  mysteries 
of  the  Faith  to  minds  undeveloped  as 
yet  in  spiritual  things,  such  performances 
are  in  use  in  the  foreign  mission  field  of 
the  Church. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
both  in  their  colleges  and  in  their  foreign 
missions,  have  always  realized  the  immense 
possibilities  of  the  drama  for  moral  and 
spiritual  ends.  India  possesses  a  whole 
literature,  for  the  most  part  unpublished, 
of  old  mystery  and  Passion  plays,  the  last 
being  still  performed  during  Holy  Week 
in  Southern  India  and  Ceylon.  The  mission 
among  the  Kols  in  Western  Bengal— still 
in  its  early  days — has  followed  the  old 
tradition,  thanks  to  the  loving  solic- 
itude and  scholarly  care  of  Father  J.  B. 
Laurent,  S.  J.,  who,  when  incapacitated 
by  illness  from  the  usual  work  of  the 
mission,  devoted  an  undesired  but  com- 
pulsory time  of  inaction  to  providing,  as  a 
means  both  of  instruction  and  conversion, 
such  popular  representations. 

An  account  of  the  Passion  Play  per- 
formed not  long  since  in  the  town  of 
Ranchi,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Chota-Nagpur,   may  then  not  be  without 
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interest  to  the  readers  of  The  Ave  Maria. 

'It  is  toward  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
The  short  tropical  twilight  will  soon  have 
turned  to  the  blackness  of  night,  but  the 
streets  are  crowded.  Christians  and  non- 
Christians  are  thronging  in  hundreds  to 
the  great  church  which  has  been  in  building 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  has  just  been 
roofed  in.  Where  the  high  altar  will  event- 
ually stand  a  large  stage  has  been  erected, 
divided  by  a  curtain  into  two  parts.  The 
space  in  front  represents  a  square  and 
street;  the  space  behind  the  curtain  is 
chiefly  used  for  scenes  that  require  an 
interior.  The  moon,  almost  full,  now  hides 
itself  behind  the  clouds,  now  bathes  the 
great  building  in  silver  radiance.  Imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  stage  the  Catholic 
school-children,  about  700  in  number,  are 
squatted  on  mats.  Behind  them  sit  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Calcutta,  Mgr. 
Meuleman,  S.  J. ;  the  Provincial  of  the 
Belgian  Jesuits,  who  is  in  Chota-Nagpur 
for  his  visitation;  the  Fathers  of  the 
mission;  and  the  chief  people  of  Ranchi, 
both  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  rest  of 
the  building  is  packed  with  a  crowd 
of  Catholics,  Protestants,  Mohammedans, 
and   pagans. 

Half-past  six  strikes.  A  moment  of 
absolute  silence  is  solemnly  broken  by 
the  voices  of  a  selected  choir,  who  in  their 
own  tongue  exhort  those  present  to 
penitent  devotion: 

Mingle  your  tears,  ye  Christians, 
With  God's  own  Precious  Blood; 

He  for  your  sins  does  penance 
In  anguish  on  the  Rood. 

Before  that  untold  Sorrow 
Turn  not  your  hearts  away; 

Give  Him  your  loving  service 
In  life,  in  death,  for  aye. 

The  curtain  rises  on  the  assembled 
Sanhedrin.  Caiphas,  the  chief  priests, 
the  scribes  and  ancients,  are  seated  in 
their  official  robes.  Longinus,  the  captain 
of  the  Temple  Guard,  leads  in  the  man 
born  blind,  to  whom  Our  Lord  has  given 
sight.  The  priests  shower  words  of  abuse 
on  the  poor  man,  ascribe  the  worst  motives 


to  him,  try  to  explain  away  his  cure  as 
a  mere  fraud,  and  finally  drive  him  from 
the  council  chamber.  At  that  moment 
in  the  far  distance  is  heard  the  cry: 
"  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David!"  The 
assembly  is  startled;  the  man  who  was 
healed  steps  forward  and  looks  out.  "  It 
is  He!  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David!" 
breaks  uncontrolled  from  his  heart  and 
lips. 

And  now  appear  on  the  stage  a  multi- 
tude of  people;  some  strew  palms,  others 
spread  their  garments  on  the  road,  others 
again  wave  brightly  flaring  torches.  Green 
and  red  Bengal  lights  are  kindled;  and, 
while  the  choir  sings  a  solemn  hymn  of 
entry,  the  Christus  appears,  surrounded 
by  jubilant  children.  It  is  a  truly  Oriental 
progress;  and  the  impression  given,  as 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty  performers 
march  three  times  across  the  stage,  is 
that  of  a  great  procession.  Jesus  goes  on 
foot  beneath  a  canopy.  The  ass  provided 
at  the  general  rehearsal  was  so  terrified 
at  the  shouts  of  "Hosanna!"  that  he 
utterly  refused  to  stir;  it  was  therefore 
arranged  that  the  entry  should  be  made 
in  the  manner  of  the  lesser  Indian 
potentates. 

^  ,The  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  are  filled 
with  hatred  and  wild  rage.  The  shout  of 
"Death!"  grows  ever  louder.  "Did  He 
not  call  us  whited  sepulchres,  blind  who 
lead  the  blind,  a  brood  of  serpents?" 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  begs  for  silence,  and 
calmly  declares  that  they  must  adhere  to 
the  law.  The  high  priest  Caiphas  excitedly 
breaks  out:  "What  do  you  understand  of 
such  things?"  And,  lifting  his  voice,  he 
cries :  "  It  is  better  for  one  man  to  die 
than  for  all  the  nation  to  perish." — "God 
Himself  has  spoken  by  thy  mouth,"  re- 
sponds Annas.  And  the  chorus  sings,  to 
a  native  melody,  a  motet  that  describes 
the  unconscious  depth  of  the  pontifif's 
words,  and  their  true  significance.  While 
the  last  notes  are  being  sung  Judas  enters; 
he  sells  his  Master  to  the  council,  and 
declares  himself  ready  to  deliver  Him 
into  their  hands. 
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The  second  scene  calls  the  spectator 
to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  moon  is 
seen  dimly,  behind  light  clouds;  the  olive 
trees  lie  in  mysterious  shade.  Christ  is 
standing  with  His  three  chosen  disciples; 
He  speaks  a  few  words  to  them,  then 
withdraws,  falls  on  His  knees,  and  prays. 
The  chorus  sings: 

With  sweat  of  blood  our  Master  weeps 
In   still  Gethsemane: 
"May  not  the  chalice  pass  away 
That  waits  on  Calvary?" 

The  Saviour  rises,  sadly  arouses  His 
sleeping  disciples,  and  again  withdraws, 
falling  to  the  ground  in  mortal  agony. 
Meanwhile,  to  a  native  melody,  the  chorus 
sings  the  following  verses,  rude  in  their 
simplicity : 

Refrain. — 'Neath   the    deep    starlit    sky 
In   prayer   behold   Him   lie — 
He   keeps   His   vigil  dread 
'Neath  the  deep   starlit   sky. 

Verse. — With   His   disciples  three 

He  seeks  the  Garden's  shade.  {Refrain.) 

Verse. — An  angel   speeds  from  heaven 

To   comfort   and   to   aid.    (Refrain.) 

While  the  choir  sings,  a  bright,  rosy 
cloud  descends;  and  from  it  comes  forth 
an  angel  bearing  a  chalice,  which  he 
hands  to  the  Lord,  and  disappears  again 
in  the  cloud  which  slowly  rises.  Then 
follow,  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
Gospel  history,  the  betrayal  and  appre- 
hension. As  the  traitor  Apostle  gives  the 
kiss  of  betrayal,  the  choir  interprets  the 
feelings  inspired  by  the  scene;  the  simple 
melody,  the  exact  execution,  the  slow 
solemnity  of  the  voices,  make  an  extraor- 
dinary impression.  It  is  noteworthy  how 
instinctively  the  audience  turn  to  the 
singers  at  each  new  application  of  the 
Sacred  Story. 

The  third  scene  shows  once  more  the 
assembled  council,  Caiphas  at  the  head. 
The  terrible  history,  as  related  in  Holy 
Scripture,  is  represented  with  reverent 
exactness, — the  trial,  the  blow  on  the 
divine  Face,  the  denial  of  St.  Peter. 

Where   are    the   Saviour's   friends? 
Peter   himself   forswears   Him, 


sings  the  chorus.  As  the  Apostle  goes  out 
of  the  hall,  weeping  bitterly,  the  curtain 
falls. 

The  fourth  scene  represents  the  trial 
before  Pilate,  and  the  condemnation  to 
death.  On  the  right  of  the  stage  appears 
the  tribunal  where  sentence  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced. A  continually  increasing  crowd 
throngs  into  the  empty  court  before  it. 
The  priests  go  busily  from  group  to  group, 
excite  their  animosity,  shout  to  them 
what  answers  they  are  to  give  to  Pilate, 
and  insolently  contradict  the  Governor's 
objections.  The  Roman  is  enraged,  but 
he  will  not  absolutely  oppose  the  Jews. 
As  he  enters  the  palace,  the  chorus  begins 
the  refrain: 

Christian,    behold   thy   Lord! 
which  is  repeated  after  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing verses: 

I. 
Sin  gave  thy  God  the  death  His  love  has  borne : 
Behold  His  sacred  Wounds,  His  Crown  of  Thorn 

II. 
'Twas   not   the   torturer's  hand   that   raised   the 

Tree: 
Look  on  thy   Lord;    His  loving  eyes  seek  thee. 

III.    . 
Beloved  of  Him,   wilt  thou  with  hate  repay? 
O   mourn  thy  sins,  and  flee  sins'   guilt  alway! 

Before  the  end  of  the  last  strophe, 
Pilate  appears  with  the  scourged  and 
thorn-crowned  Saviour.  "  Behold  the 
Man!"  says  the  cold  Roman  Governor, 
with  trembling  lips.  "Crucify  Him,' and 
set  Barabbas  free!"  returns  the  frantic 
crowd.  Then  Pilate  washes  his  hands  and 
delivers  Christ  to  be  crucified.  Suddenly 
a  wretched  figure  makes  his  way  through 
the  press ;  his  hair  flies  wildly,  his  mantle 
trails  on  the  ground,  his  face  is  distorted 
with  misery.  With  a  curse  he  flings  the 
thirty  silver  pieces  at  the  feet  of  the  High 
priest,  who  coldly  laughs  at  his  anguish. 
Then  the  traitor,  with  a  word  of  reproach 
to  his  countrymen  for  their  terrible  crime, 
looses  his  girdle,  impetuously  twists  it 
round  his  neck,  and  hastens  away.  Then 
the  Way  of  the  Cross  begins,  while  the 
chorus     chants     a     native     lament     that 
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describes  that  terrible  journey.  When 
Jesus  meets  His  Holy  Mother,  a  strangely 
powerful  and  touching  impression  is  made 
on  the  spectators, — an  impression  which 
is  heightened  by  the  singing  of  a  motet 
taken  from  an  ancient  Portuguese  Passion 
Play. 

In  the  fifth  scene,  the  death  on  the 
cross  is  represented  in  exact  conformity 
with  the  Gospel  history.  A  holy  awe 
possesses  the  spectators;  all  involuntarily 
uncover  their  heads.  The  deepest  and 
most  powerful  effect  on  the  audience  is 
reached  when  the  young  man  who  takes 
Our  Lord's  part  utters,  in  a  voice  of  rich 
and  singular  beauty:  "Father,  into  Thy 
hands  I  commend  My  spirit!" 

After  this  wonderful  scene  comes  the 
Resurrection,  with  joyous  song  and  a 
blaze  of  Bengal  lights.  It  is  the  triumph 
of  good  over  evil,  of  the  Christian  Faith 
over  all  other  religions.  The  curtain  falls, 
to  the  ringing  melody  of  one  of  the  Kols' 
well-known  folk-songs: 

Christian,  to  this  world's  latest  day, 
Christ's  Faith  shall  never  pass  away. 

And  now  all  the  performers,  gathered 
together  on  the  stage,  join  with  the  chorus 
in  the  closing  hymn: 

We  saw   His  bitter  sorrows; 

His  recompense   we  view ; 
For  us,  like  Him,  our  Master, 

A  throne  is  waitino;  too. 

Our  glorious  crown  is  ready 

In   His  blest   home  on  high, 
Where  we  shall  sing  His  praises 

To  all  eternity. 

Two  solos  follow,  sung  by  the  Christus, 
who  thus  appeals  to  the  Christian 
audience : 

'Midst   heaven's  unuttered   beauties  God's   dear 
angels 
Shall  on  our  scars  their  radiant  glance  bestow; 
The  grave  shall  not  forever  be  our  prison: 
Where  Christ  is  throned,  we  in  His  light  shall 
glow. 
Redeemer  blest,  to  Thee  on  high 
We  pledge  our  loyalty; 
Death  Thou  didst  choose  to  make  us  free: 
Henceforth  our  life  we  yield  to  Thee, — 
Or  joy  or  woe  to  bear  in  Christian  wise, 
And  one  day  glorious  from  the  grave  to  rise. 


The  second  solo  is  an  appeal  to  the  non- 
Christians  present: 

O  come,  all  ye  who  know  not  Christ,  our  Light, 
Enrol  yourselves  beneath  His  standard  bright. 
He  only  can  from  sin's  destruction  save, 
He  only  give  you  heaven  beyond  the  grave. 

Come  and   beHeve! 
'Tis  He  shall  judge  the  world, — O  woe  that  day 
To  unbelieving  hearts!    Own,   then.   His  sway. 
Who  offers  all  His  grace;    before  His  throne 
Renounce  all  idols,  hail  Him  God  alone. 

The  impression  made  by  this  represen- 
tation has  been  very  great.  A  solemn 
calm,  such  as  befits  the  house  of  God, 
masters  the  audience  so  variously  com- 
posed. At  times  eyes  are  seen  full  of  tears, 
and  the  effect  is  not  merely  a  passing 
emotion.  The  Passion  Play  at  Ober- 
ammergau  is  something  never  to  be 
forgotten.  Protestants,  even  Jews,  speak 
of  it  as  the  most  impressive  representation 
that  could  be  imagined;  while  Catholics 
refer  to  it  as  a  most  precious  experience, 
the  effect  being  that  of  a  series  of  eloquent 
Passion  sermons  during  a  fervent  retreat. 
It  is  the  same  at  Ranchi. 

Whether  regarded  as  a  means  of  edifi- 
cation and  instruction  for  the  faithful, 
or  of  influencing  those  without  toward 
conversion  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  the 
immense  value  of  Father  Laurent's  work, 
as  an  asset  in  the  mission  field,  can  not, 
therefore,  be  questioned.  Such  work  is 
sure^to^result  in  abundant  blessings  for 
both  priest  and  people. 


However  powerful  the  engines  of  a 
steamship  or  locomotive,  the  vessel  or  the 
train  could  not  be  moved  onward  were 
it  not  for  the  resistance  of  the  water  or 
the  rails.  And  the  trials  and  sufferings  we 
have  to  endure  here  are  the  resistances 
to  our  spiritual  life,  in  the  overcoming  of 
which  our  character  is  strengthened  and 
our  lives  made  higher  and  more  Christlike. 
Hence  effort,  and  often  painful  effort,  is 
an  essential  element  of  all  progress, 
whether  in  the  animal,  the  intellectual, 
or  the  spiritual  life. 

—Prof.  W.  F.  Barrett,  J.  P.,  F.  R.  S. 
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The  Flaw  in  the  Title. 


BY    ANNA    T.  SADLIER. 

XXXVII. 

YLVESTER,  who  was  aging  fast, 
and  looking  as  if  he  could  not  linger 
in  those  scenes  which  he  had  so 
long  dominated,  concealed  with  even 
more  than  his  customary  self-control  the 
deep  heart-pang  which  he  experienced 
v/hen  the  intelligence  of  Amy's  marriage 
was  conveyed  to  him. 

"My  consent,  dear  Harry,"  he  said 
quietly,  "  as  you  are  well  aware,  is  entirely 
superfluous;  and,  indeed,  there  is  only 
one  possible  objection  to  a  union  which 
I  foresee  will  be  very  happy." 

"And  that  objection?"  Harry  inquired, 
with  some  trepidation. 

"The  forbidden  degrees  of  kindred," 
explained  Sylvester.  "  As  Amy  is  the 
widow  of  my  late  son,  you  will  require 
a  dispensation  to  marry  her.  That  is, 
however,  a  matter  upon  which  Mgr. 
O 'Grady  can  instruct  you  far  better 
than  I,  and  you  have  only  to  be  guided 
by  his  advice." 

"  It  would  be  hard  if  that  stood  in 
my  way  a  second  time,"  Harry  replied, 
somewhat    discontentedly. 

Sylvester  regarded  him  with  a  peculiar 
smile,   but  said   nothing. 

Harry,  reddening,  and  understanding, 
with  his  quick  intuition,  that  silence 
and   that  smile,  remarked: 

"  I  know  that  you  are  thinking  there 
would  not  have  been  a  chance  for  me 
with  Phyllis,  in  any  case.  But  she  herself 
gave  it  as  one  of  the  obstacles  to  my 
suit." 

"  No  doubt  it  would  have  weighed  very 
strongly  with  Phyllis,"  said  Sylvester, 
gravely,  "even  if  she  had  not  found  that 
her  calling  was  elsewhere.  But,  as  I  have 
said,  Mgr.  O'Grady  will  give  you  the 
soundest  of  advice." 

Perhaps  for  the  first  time,   Harry   Bir- 


mingham turned  away  with  a  slightly 
impatient  feeling  that  Phyllis,  after  all, 
had  been  too  good  for  this  world,  and  that 
Sylvester's  strictness  was  old-fashioned 
and  inconsistent  with  the  do-as-you-please 
fashions  of  the  day.  Sylvester,  however, 
calling  him  back,  spoke  cordially,  and 
with  a  delicate  consideration  which  was 
not  lost  upon  the  young  man;  so  that 
they  parted,  after  that  interview,  with 
the  kindliest  of  feeling  on  both  sides. 

Amy  chose  to  announce  the  aff"air  to 
Sylvester  in  her  own  fashion.  She  saw 
the  old  gentleman  coming  out  of  the  door, 
and  walking  down  the  steps,  with  a  feeble, 
groping  movement  such  as  she  had  never 
observed  in  him  before.  As  he  stood 
looking  round  him  a  moment,  as  if  he  had 
suddenly  found  himself  in  a  new  country, 
where  everything  was  strange.  Amy  came 
and  put  her  arm  through  his,  and  walked 
beside  him  in  silence. 

All  at  once  he  turned  to  her  and  said 
in  a  kindly  tone: 

"  My  dear  Amy,  I  have  just  been  hearing 
some  good  news  of  you." 

"And  I  am  sure,  father,"  she  said,  "it 
took  you  by  surprise.  It  really  surprised 
myself  when  the  subject  was  first  men- 
tioned to  me.  A  year  or  two  ago,  I  never 
could  have  believed  that  I'd  think  of 
marrying  again." 

Sylvester  winced,  though  he  instantly 
recovered  himself,  and  valiantly  restrained 
his  feelings;    while  Amy  went  on: 

"  You  know  what  I  thought  of  Gren- 
ville.  I  worshipped  the  ground  he  walked 
on,  and  I'll  never  think  of  any  one  in 
just  that  same  way  again." 

Sylvester's  wan  and  aged  face  was 
turned  toward  her,  with  an  almost  piteous 
appeal  in  those  once  awe-inspiring  eyes. 
It  was  as  if  he  begged  of  her  to  spare  him 
such  details.  But  Amy  quietly  pursued 
the  subject.  She  was  honestly  anxious 
that  her  father-in-law,  whose  good  opinion 
she  valued,  should  take  in   the  situation, 

"You  see,  father,  I'm  very  fond  of 
Harry.  He  looks  enough  like  Grenville 
to  be  his  brother,  and  he  loves  me  next 
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best  after  Phyllis.  I'm  not  in  the  least 
jealous,  for  that  girl  was  truly  angelic. 
I  love  the  Manor,  too,  and  everyone  about 
it;  and  when  this  lease  was  up,  my  other 
father  wanted  me  to  come  home,  unless 
I  could  buy  the  place  straight  out." 

"He  is  right,"  said  Sylvester.  "On  no  ■ 
account  could  we  have  consented  to  renew 
that  lease,  nor  keep  our  kinsman  in  the 
present  delicate  and  embarrassing  posi- 
tion. I  feel  that,  out  of  sheer  delicacy,  he 
was  waiting  to  assume  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment until  I  had  finally  relinquished  them. 
But  even  had  he  not  thought  of  marriage, 
I  could  not  any  longer  hold  them.  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  abdicate  and  to  retire 
even  before  that  enforced  retirement 
which  can  not  now  be  long  delayed.  So," 
he  continued,  after  a  pause,  which  was 
partly  from  emotion  and  partly  from 
unwonted  exhaustion,  "if  Holy  Church 
oflFers  no  insuperable  obstacle,  why,  neither 
will  any  one  here.  You  are  quite  right 
not  to  waste  your  bright  young  life  in 
unavailing  grief." 

"And,"  ejaculated  Amy,  "you  don't 
really  mind,  father?" 

The  query  reminded  Sylvester  of  the 
Roman  matron  who,  when  she  was  being 
stabbed  to  death,  assured  her  husband 
that  the  process  did  not  hurt.  After  an 
instant's  silence,  so  charged  with  poignant 
anguish  that  Amy  could  not  have  under- 
stood either  its  kind  or  its  degree,  he 
answered  bravely: 

"The  question  just  now,  my  dear  Amy, 
is  of  your  happiness  and  that  of  my  young 
kinsman.  I  most  earnestly  trust  that,  at 
least,  may  be  secured." 

Petronilla,  too,  had  recoiled  from  the 
proposed  match;  although  she  did  not 
feel  it  so  keenly  as  her  brother.  She  had 
long  schooled  herself  to  be  resigned  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  to  be  tolerant 
of  the  weaknesses  and  the  frailties  of 
others.  She  could  not  help  being  glad  that 
conditions  at  the  Manor  might  rfemain 
unchanged,  and  that  Grenville's  widow 
might  continue  to  enjoy  the  position  of 
which  ^ler  husband's  d^ath  l^^d  th^-e^tened 


to  deprive  her.  She  had  quite  an  affection, 
too,  for  Harry  ever  since  the  Roman  days; 
though  she  could  not  help  wondering  that 
it  had  been  possible  for  him  to  forget 
Phyllis  in  so  comparatively  brief  a  period. 
She  was  prepared,  however,  to  take  both 
the  young  people  with  special  affection 
into  her  heart;  whereas  they  were  corre- 
spondingly devoted  to  her.  In  the  mutual 
sorrow  and  loneliness  engendered  by 
Phyllis'  departure,  Amy  had  learned  to 
love  more  than  ever  "the  carved  saint," 
who  was  yet  so  conspicuously  and  lovably 
human;  and  Harry,  apart  from  his  first 
friendship  with  her  over  the  water,  remem- 
bered with  lively  gratitude  her  kindness 
to  him  after  his  arrival  in  America. 

"Still,"  said  Amy,  summing  up  the 
situation,  "Aunt  Petronilla's  heart  is 
really  up  there  behind  the  cloister  bars, 
and  the  time  she  spends  with  Phyllis  is 
certainly  her  nearest  approach  to  earthly 
happiness." 

The  wedding  was  a  very  quiet  one, 
despite  the  fact  that  Gilbert  J.  Valentine 
paid  a  flying  visit  to  the  Manor,  to  be 
present  at  the  ceremony.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly pleased  by  the  turn  affairs  had  taken, 
since,  as  he  expressed  it,  his  daughter 
had  got  the  worth  of  her  money  in  being 
reinstated  as  mistress  of  the  Manor.  He 
was  much  pleased  with  everything.  Even 
the  state  and  formality  obtaining  at  the 
Manor  he  considered  as  part  of  his 
daughter's  emoluments  of  office.  He  soon 
became  reconciled  to  Amy's  change  of 
faith,  which  he  had  opposed  on  no  religious 
grounds,  but  simply  because  he  resented 
the  dictation  of  any  man  to  his  daughter, 
and  believed  that  it  had  been  an  attack 
on  her  freedom  by  "Romish  priests."  He 
took,  as  Amy  expressed  it,  "  quite  a  fancy 
to  Mgr.  O'Grady,"  and  sought  that  rev- 
erend gentleman's  company  more  than 
once  during  his  stay.  In  fact,  he  seemed 
to  feel  more  at  home  with  him  than  with 
any  one  of  the  others — with  the  possible 
exception  of  Mark  Birmingham,  whose 
open  frankness  of  manner  commended 
itself  to  the  plutocrat-    Despite  Sylvester's 
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efforts  at  geniality,  those  two  men  were 
as  far  apart  as  the  poles,  and  so  remained 
•  until  the  end.  With  his  future  son-in-law, 
the  millionaire  declared  himself  fully  sat- 
isfied in  a  conversation  with  Watkin, 
whom  he  also  appreciated. 

"A  good-looking  chap,"  he  said;  "and 
brainy  enough,  too;  though  I  doubt  if  he 
would  ever  scrape  much  money  together 
in  ordinary  business  ways.  But  he's 
just  the  kind  of  fellow  that  women 
mostly  like." 

He  was  quite  willing  to  allow  his 
daughter  that  ornamental  addition  to  her 
happiness,  especially  as  the  young  man 
possessed  such  solid  advantages  as  all  his 
own  millions  could  not  buy,  and  of  which 
he  was  inordinately  proud.  He  made  the 
most  substantial  settlements  on  the  bride; 
saying  that,  as  his  little  girl  had  acquired 
a  taste  of  doing  without  things,  she  would 
now  better  understand  the  management 
of  money. 

The  occasion  was,  of  course,  one  of 
mingled  emotions  to  the  various  partic- 
ipants therein.  Contrasting  with  the 
happiness  of  the  bridal  pair — which,  on 
Amy's  part,  was  softened  by  just  a  tinge 
of  tenderness  and  sentiment  in  relation 
to  the  still  beloved  Grenville,  and  which 
she  confided  to  Aunt  Petronilla, — there 
were  the  stoically  concealed  suffering  of 
Sylvester  and  the  tumultuous  and  scarcely 
disguised  jealousy  and  resentment  which 
filled  the  breast  of  Angela  Watkin. 

"Not  a  thousand  husbands,"  she  cried, 
looking  up  to  the  sky,  and  standing  on 
almost  that  same  spot  where  she  stood 
when  she  conversed  with  Phyllis  during 
her  first  visit  to  the  Manor,  "  could  make 
up  to  me  for  the  loss  of  my  adored  one. 
Why  could  I  not  have  had  you  to  myself, 
even  for  a  few  brief  years,  in  this  beautiful 
place  which  I  worked  so  hard  to  obtain 
for  you?" 

Fortunately,  however,  with  that  power 
of  self-repression  which  she  had  learned 
in  a  severe  school,  she  did  not  say  a  word 
to  mar  her  son's  happiness;  only  when 
he    came,    with   his    dark    handsome    face 


aglow  with  pleasure,  to  say  good-bye  to 
his  "  marmetie,"  she  strained  him  to  her 
breast  in  a  close  embrace,  and  held  him 
there  while  an  unaccustomed  tear  or  two 
stole  down  her  cheek  and  upon  his  hair. 

"Love  her,  my  son,"  she  whispered, — 
"love  her,  as  you  have  chosen  her;  but 
keep  a  little  affection  for  the  old  mother!" 

After  the  bridal  party  had  gone,  she 
vented  some  of  her  own  distress  on  those 
around,  and  especially  on  John  Watkin, 
in  some  of  her  half-cynical  jests  and 
mockery  of  human  life  and  love,— a  mood 
which  always  disturbed  him.  But  he  was 
singularly  patient  with  her;  and  he  had 
the  gift,  somehow,  of  calming  and  touch- 
ing her,  simply  by  some  little  expression 
of  his  own  love  and  devotion,  which 
she  had  found  so  tender  and  deep  and 
manly,  and  to  which  she  often  reproached 
herself  that  she  could  not  more  fully 
respond. 

"  We  get  on  well  together,  though," 
she  said  to  Mrs.  Mark.  "  Never  a  word  of 
complaint  from  that  good  John,  no  matter 
how  'out  of  sorts'  and  disagreeable  I  am. 
And,  then,  I  have  my  moods  when  I  can 
charm  him  and  make  his  home  agreeable. 
And  I  know  how  to  keep  house  and  to 
keep  him  in  comfort.  He,  who  was  so  long 
boarding,  appreciates  all  that." 

Watkin  had  his  own  moment  of  feeling, 
when  he  stood  beside  Sylvester  and 
exchanged  with  him  a  handshake  and  a 
glance  which  spoke  volumes.  Both  were 
thinking  of  Grenville,  and  that  sorrow 
was  not  quite  untinged  by  bitterness;  and 
both  likewise  gave  a  thought  to  Phyllis. 
The  latter  had  participated  as  far  as 
possible  in  an  event  which  had  at  first, 
on  Grenville's  account,  almost  pained  her, 
by  sending  all  sorts  of  pious  knickknacks 
and  loving  messages  to  bride  and  groom. 
To  Watkin  her  presence  seemed  very  real 
there  that  day.  He  could  almost  fancy 
her  hovering  about,  as  the  guardian  spirit 
of  the  place,  beautiful,  pure  and  peaceful 
as  he  had  seen  her  first. 

"There  have  been  so  many  changes 
since  we  met  first,  Mr.,  Watkin!"  Sylvester 
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said  to  him.  "But  this  last  promises  to 
be  a  happy  one."  And  he  confided  to  the 
man  of  affairs  his  intention  to  leave  the 
Manor.  "  I  did  not  want  to  talk  about  it," 
he  said,  "  until  the  wedding  was  over  and 
the  dear  children  gone,  lest  it  should  annoy 
them.  But  I  shall  slip  quietly  away  while 
they  are  absent." 

"Not  to  any  distance,  I  hope,  sir?" 
said  Watkin,  dismayed  at  the  thought  of 
missing  this  characteristic  and  familiar 
figure  from  the  scene. 

"Oh,  no!"  said  Sylvester.  "I  could 
never  tear  myself  away  from  these  pre- 
cincts. Petronilla  is  going  to  give  me 
houseroom  for  the  little  time  that  I  shall 
require  it." 

Watkin  had  to  control  by  an  effort  the 
emotion  which  seized  so  powerfully  upon 
him  at  this  announcement.  He  said,  how- 
ever, in  as  matter-of-fact  a  way  as  he 
could : 

"That  will  be  a  very  good  arrange- 
ment, sir."  After  which  he  blurted  out 
hastily :  "  I  shall  never  feel  very  much 
like  coming  back  to  the  Mknor.  It  will 
never  be  the  same." 

"  Perhaps  it  may  be  a  great  deal  better," 
replied  Sylvester,  with  a  melancholy  smile. 
"I  am  such  an  old  fogy.  And  I  don't 
mind  saying  to  you,  Mr.  Watkin,  that  it 
is  haunted  now  by  too  many  ghosts, — 
not  those  of  which  we  all  used  to  talk  so 
much,  but  by  others." 

He  looked  so  brave  and  so  forlorn  as 
he  spoke  that  Watkin  felt  himself  moved 
almost  to  tears.  They  did  not  prolong 
the  interview;  for  Sylvester  was  not  one 
to  lay  bare  the  wounds  of  his  soul  very 
fully  to  any  one.  He  invited  Watkin, 
instead,  to  walk  over  to  the  greenhouse 
and  have  a  word  with  Flaherty,  whom 
^  he  wished  to  compliment  on  the  excellence 
of  the  floral  decorations. 

Flaherty  had  done  his  best;  but,  as  he 
plainly  allowed  his  master  to  know,  his 
heart  was  not  in  it.  He  was  passionately 
attached  to  the  old;  he  could  never 
altogether    resign    himself    to    the    new. 

( The 


And  his  wife,  who  stood  at  a  respectful 
distance  while  the  gentlemen  were  talking, 
could  never  quite  rid  herself  of  a  feeling 
of  remorse  that  she  had  some  share  in 
the  changes  that  had  come  about;  for 
she  realized  that  Angela  Watkin  and  her 
box  had  caused  the  upheaval  which  so 
grieved  her  husband.  He  threatened,  in 
fact,  to  resign  his  position  when  he  heard 
that  Sylvester  was  going  away.  But  the 
latter  had  persuaded  him  to  the  contrary, 
saying : 

"  You  can't  desert  the  post,  Flaherty. 
Even  if  he  sees  his  chief  fall,  the  valiant 
soldier  must  still  do  his  duty;  and  what 
would  become  of  the  boasted  conservatory 
at  the  Manor?  Don't  let  me  see  it 
deteriorate  while  I  live." 

Of  course  there  were  many  protesta- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  young  couple 
when  they  returned;  and  even  tears  and 
sobs  oh  the  part  of  Amy,  who  had  learned 
really  to  love  the  stern  old  man  whom 
she  had  once  so  feared.  Moreover,  as  she 
said,  she  had  hoped  to  keep  him  with 
them  to  the  end,  and  had  found  therein 
one  of  her  inducements  for  marrying. 

"  The  Manor  without  Sylvester  Bir- 
mingham," she  cried,  "will  be  like  Hamlet 
with  the  Prince  left  out!" 

But  by  that  time  Sylvester  was  quite 
domesticated  at  his  sister's,  whence  no 
earthly  power  could  move  him.  It  was 
touching  to  see  the  old  people  together, 
wandering  about  for  walks,  silently,  or 
in  deep  conversation  that  was  almost  all 
of  the  past.  To  them,  as  the  present 
faded,  Grenville  and  Phyllis  seemed  more 
real  than  those  with  whom  they  were 
actually  in  contact;  and  if  Sylvester 
missed,  as  he  must  have  missed  to  his 
heart's  core,  that  inheritance  which  he 
had  held  through  so  many  happy  days, 
he  never  by  a  syllable  gave  expression  to 
that  sense  of  loss.  To  his  kinsfolk  and 
to  those  in  the  whole  country  round 
he  remained,  however,  and  emphatically, 
"Mr.  Birmingham  of  the  Manor";  and 
in  that  title  there  was  no  flaw. 

End.  ) 
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Adoro  Te  Devote. 

{Rhyme  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.) 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  McCaffrey.* 

r\  HIDDEN  God!    devoutly  I  adore  Thee, 

Whose  real  presence  here  these  figures   veil; 

My  heart  in  lowliest  homage  bows  before  Thee, 

Since  contemplating  Thee  its  powers  all  fail. 

Sight,  touch  and  taste  may  here  alike  deceive  me; 

But  faith  on  hearing  only  safely  rests. 
Thou,  Son  of  God,  hast  spoken;    I  believe  Thee: 

That  must  be  true  which  Truth  itself  attests. 

Thy  Godhead   only  on  the  cross  was  shrouded; 

But  here  Thy  manhood  e'en  no  more  I  see; 
Yet  I  confess  them  both  with  faith  unclouded. 

And  beg  what  there  the  Good  Thief  begged  of 
Thee. 

I  do  not  see  Thy  wounds,  yet  I  adore  Thee; 

With  Thomas,  knowing  that  my  God  Thou  art. 
Increase  my  faith  and  hope.  Lord,  I  implore 
Thee, 

And    with   Thy   holy   love   inflame   my   heart. 

Divine  memorial  of  the  death  of  Jesus! 

Our  living  and  Hfe-giving  Bread!    grant  me 
To  live  by  Thee,  until  this  exile  ceases. 

And  ever  find  my  sweetest  food  in  Thee. 

O  loving  Pelican!    our  true  Life-giver! 

Cleanse  me,  an  unclean  sinner,  in  Thy  blood. 
One   drop  of   which   can   all  the   world  deliver 

From  all  its  guilt  and  reconcile  to  God. 

Dear   Jesus,   through    the    veils    that    hide    Thy 
splendor, 

My  thirsty  soul  still  looks  and  longs  to  see 
Thy  face  unveiled,  all  beautiful  and  tender, — 

O  may  I  be  thus  blest  beholding  Thee! 

*  Dr.  McCaffrey  was  president  of  Mt.  St.  Mary's  College, 
Emmittsburg,  Md.  This  translation  would  seem  to  have 
been  made  for  private  devotion;  it  is  now  published  for 
the    first    time. 


The  Old  Missions  of  California. 


BY    GEORGE    WHARTON   JAME3. 


In  Christ's  wounds  human  sorrows  will 
hide  themselves,  and  all  human  self- 
denials  support  themselves  against  His 
cross.  But  the  achievement  of  Christ,  in 
founding  by  His  single  will  and  power  a 
structure  so  durable  and  so  universal,  is 
like  no  other  achievement  which  history 
records. — "  Ecre  Flomo." 


IV. — S.  CarIvOS  Borromko  at  MonterEV. 

f"*HERE  are  two  missions  at  Mon- 
terey, both  bearing  the  same  name, 
and  both  founded  by  the  Francis- 
cans,— a  fact  which  confuses  many 
people.  Here  is  the  explanation.  When  the 
mission  was  first  established  it  was  located 
near  the  presidio,  or  garrison  of  soldiers, 
for  purposes  of  protection.  But  here,  as 
in  San  Diego,  Serra  soon  found  that  it 
was  demoralizing  to  the  Indians  to  have 
them  too  near  the  soldiery;  so  he  removed 
the  mission  six  miles  away,  to  the  beau- 
tiful valley  through  which  a  small  stream 
ran  down  to  the  sea,  and  which  he  named 
the  Rio  Carmelo.  There  he  erected  another 
church.  Neither  of  the  churches  standing 
to-day  is  the  one  erected  by  Serra,  but 
both  are  their  "lineal  descendants";  the 
one  in  town  being  the  presidio  church, 
originally  built  for  the  benefit  of  Indians 
and  Spanish  soldiers,  and  dedicated  to 
St.  Charles  Borromeo,  —  while  the  one 
in  Carmelo  valley  is  for  the  Indians 
alone,  but  bears  the  same  name.  To 
distinguish  them,  the  latter  is  generally 
called  San  Carlos  Carmelo,  while  the  one 
originally  founded  is  named  the  presidio 
church. 

We  have  seen  how  Portola  and  Crespi 
failed  in  finding  the  Bay  of  Monterey  on 
their  first  expedition.  Serra  himself  accom- 
panied the  second,  and  successful,  search. 
The  Bay  was  found  and  recognized;  and 
on  June  3,  1770,  a  shelter  of  branches  was 
erected  on  the  beach,  a  cross  made  ready 
near  an  old  oak;  the  bells  were  hung  and 
blessed,  and  the  service  of  founding  began. 
Serra  conducted  the  ceremonies  with  his 
usual  fervor  and  zeal,  calling  upon  the 
Indians  to  come  and  be  saved,  and  using 
every  endeavor  to  propitiate  them.  Not 
far  from  where  this  first  service  took 
place,  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford,  mother  of  the 
boy    for   whom    the    Leland   Stanford    Jr. 
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University  of  California  is  named,  erected 
a  fine  statue  of  Serra,  on  the  tablet  of 
which  his  heroic  deeds  and  services  to 
humanity  are  recorded. 

When  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Bay  of  Monterey  and  the  founding  of  the 
mission  reached  Mexico  and,  later,  Madrid, 
both  cities  went  wild  with  excitement  and 
joy.  For  nearly  two  centuries  it  had  been 
the  desire  of  the  people  that  California 
should  be  colonized  in  order  to  make  a 
calling  place  for  the  ships  from  the 
Philippines;  and  now  that  the  discovery 
and  founding  were  actuated,  and  both 
Russia  and  England  circumvented — for 
both  were  known  to  have  designs  on  the 
new  land, — there  were  great  rejoicings. 
The  cathedral  bells  rang  out  their  merry 
clangor,  a  feast  was  provided,  and ,  a 
Solemn  Mass  was  sung,  all  the  high  officials 
of  Church  and  State  attending.  Thus  early 
in  the  history  of  California  were  the 
Philippine  Islands  connected  with  it, — 
a  connection  that  was  too  often  overlooked 
during  our  recent  war  with  Spain. 

The  following  description,  from  the 
pen  of  one  who  visited  the  missions  soon 
after  the  buildings  were  erected,  is  inter- 
esting as  showing  how  primitive  every- 
thing was  at  first.  Though  written  prob- 
ably before  the  removal  to  Carmelo  valley, 
it  gives  a  generally  accurate  picture;  for 
most  of  the  establishments  were  somewhat 
similar  in  the  early  days: 

"A  line  of  high  strong  posts,  set  in  the 
ground  close  together,  encloses  the  rec- 
tangular space  which  contains  the  simple 
wooden  buildings  serving  as  church  and 
dwellings,  the  walls  of  which  also  in  most 
instances  take  the  stockade  form.  At 
San  Carlos  the  rectangle  is  seventy  yards 
long  and  forty-three  wide,  with  ravelins 
at  the  corners.  For  want  of  nails,  the 
upright  palisades  are  not  secured  at  the 
top;  and  the  ease  with  which  they  can 
be  moved  renders  the  strong  gate  locked 
at  night  an  unnecessary  precaution. 
Within,  the  chief  building,  also  of  palisade 
walls  plastered  inside  and  outside  with 
mud    or    clay,   is    seven    by    fifty  yards, 


and  divided  into  six  rooms.  One  room 
serves  as  a  church,  another  as  the  min- 
ister's dwelling,  and  another  as  a  store- 
house; the  best  rooms  being  whitewashed 
with  lime.  This  building  is  roofed  with 
mud,  supported  by  horizontal  timbers. 
A  slighter  structure,  used  as  a  kitchen, 
is  roofed  with  grass.  The  quarters  of  the 
soldiers  are  distinct  from  the  mission,  and 
are  enclosed  by  a  separate  palisade;  while 
outside  of  both  enclosures  are  the  simple 
huts  of  the  rancheria." 

In  the  year  when  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  being  signed  on  the 
Atlantic  shores  of  America,  Serra,  by  the 
Pacific  shores,  was  half  expecting  mar- 
tyrdom. For  the  disaffected  among  the 
Indians  were  inciting  their  comrades  to 
rebellion,  and  there  were  always  many 
outside  Indians  ready  for  anything  that 
gave  them  excitement  and  the  promise 
of  plunder.  The  disturbance  was  quelled, 
however,  by  the  presence  of  soldiers  sent 
over  from  the  presidio. 

It  is  by  reading  into  the  simple  and 
often  terse  accounts  of  such  hopes  and 
fears  left  to  us  that  we  can  realize  the 
real  life  of  Serra  and  his  companions.  It 
is  easy  to  imagine  the  arguments  that  were 
urged  against  his  moving  the  missions 
from  the  protection  of  the  soldiers;  the 
danger  to  life  and  property;  the  impossi- 
bility of  a  couple  of  priests'  being  able  to. 
control  scores,  nay,  hundreds  of  savages. 
And  there  was  a  great  deal  of  force  in 
the  arguments.  It  did  seem  a  dangerous 
and  almost  a  foolhardy  thing  to  do.  Yet 
in  such  matters  Serra  never  hesitated, 
never  discussed,  never  debated.  The  souls 
of  the  Indians  were  more  precious  to  him 
than  the  lives  of  himself  and  his  brother 
priests.  These  souls  were  in  jeopardy 
through  the  immoral  conduct  of  the 
white  soldiers.  They  must  be  protected 
at  all  hazards;  so,  throwing  caution  to 
the  winds,  and  working  solely  for  the  good 
of  his  Indian  charges,  he  risked  his  own 
life  to  their  savagery  rather  than  allow 
them  to  remain  exposed  to  influences  that 
were    evil. 
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Ten  years  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  eminent  French  navigator, 
De  la  Peyrouse,  who  was  voyaging  around 
the  world,  visited  Monterey  and  gives  an 
excellent  picture  of  what  he  found  there. 
The  Padres  invited  him  down  to  the 
mission,  and  he  and  his  oflficers  went. 
They  were  shown  all  around,  and  allowed 
every  opportunity  to  witness  the  life  and 
work  of  the  Indians. 

As  showing  the  keen  interest  of  the 
New  Knglanders  in  everything  pertaining 
to  this  country,  which  fifty  years  later 
was  to  become  a  part  of  their  own  political 
union,  it  is  well  to  note  that  in  1801 
there  was  published  in  Boston,  by  Joseph 
Bumstead,  a  carefully  made  abridgment 
of  the  journals  of  Peyrouse;  and  also  of 
Don  Antonio  Maurelle,  who,  in  178 1-2, 
made  a  voyage  from  Manila  to  California; 
and  of  Vancouver,  whose  nautical  explo- 
rations are  now  well  known.  In  this 
journal  we  read: 

"These  missions  .  .  .  are  supported  at 
great  expense  for  the  purpose  of  civilizing 
the  Indians.  The  regular  clergy,  to  whose 
management  they  have  been  intrusted, 
are  understood  to  discharge  their  Respec- 
tive functions  with  the  greatest  piety, 
alacrity,  and  fidelity.  But  the  Indians  are 
treated  by  them  rather  as  children  than 
as  persons  of  mature  understanding.  In 
the  churches  are  exhibited  paintings  of 
hell  and  heaven,  such  as  seem  Jto  be 
adapted  powerfully  to"^  strike  the  senses 
of  a  rude  and  simple  people.  The  men 
and  women  are  called  to  church,  to  work, 
and  to  all  their  exercises,  by  the  sound 
of  a  bell;  while  one  of  the  Fathers  still 
conducts  and  directs  them.  Fetters,  the 
stocks,  the  strokes  of  a  whip,  are  so 
many  modes  of  punishment  to  which  their 
religious  and  moral  delinquencies  are, 
by  these  their  spiritual  fathers,  subjected. 
Seven  hours  in  the  day  are  allotted  to 
labor,  two  hours  to  prayers.  A  new  convert, 
from  among  the  heathen  Indians,  if  once 
received  into  the  society  of  these  chris- 
tianized Indians,  is  never  again  suffered 
to     make     his    escape;     but,    upon    any 


such  attempt,  never  fails  to  be  pursued, 
hunted  out,  and  brought  back  to  condign 
punishment. 

"The  Christian  Indians  are  obliged  to 
rise  with  the  sun;  an  hour  is  then  dedi- 
cated to  the  services  of  Mass  and  prayers. 
A  breakfast  of  barley  meal  awaits  them 
at  their  return  from  the  service.  It  is 
boiled  in  water;  the  Indians  give  this  food 
the  name  of  atole;  and,  though  it  be 
unseasoned  with  either  butter  or  salt, 
they  are  extremely  fond  of  it.  It  is  pre- 
pared in  three  large  kettles  in  the  middle 
of  the  square.  The  family  of  every  different 
hut  sends  a  vessel  made  of  bark  to  receive 
its  portion  of  the  mess;  that  which 
remains  on  the  bottom  of  the  kettles,  after 
all  the  families  have  been  served,  is  dis- 
tributed to  those  of  the  children  who  best 
repeat  their  lesson  from  the  catechism. 
After  consuming  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  at  breakfast,  the  Indians  betake 
themselves  to  their  labors  for  the  day. 
Some  go  to  plow  the  ground  in  the  fields 
with  oxen;  others,  to  dig  in  the  gardens; 
the  women  manage  the  affairs  of  the 
households,  take  care  of  their  children, 
parch  and  grind  into  meal  the  different 
grains. 

"At  noon  the  hour  of  dinner  is 
announced  by  means  of  the  bell.  The 
Indians  again  receive  their  portions  out 
of  a  quantity  of  food  which  has  been 
prepared  for  them  in  common.  Their 
usual  dinner  dish  is  named  by  them 
pons  sole,  and  differs  from  that  which  they 
had  for  breakfast  only  in  being  thicker, 
and  in  having  corn,  maize,  peas,  and  beans 
intermingled  in  it.  At  two  o'clock  they 
return  from  their  meal  to  their  labor. 
Their  work  now  continues  till  the  hour 
of  four  or  five  in  the  evening.  They  then 
attend  evening  prayers  for  nearly  an  hour. 
A  new  distribution  of  atole  forms  their 
supper;  and  the  day  thus  closes.  .  .  . 
These  people  have  no  other  doors  to  their 
huts  than  simple  bundles  of  straw.  Yet 
no  instances  ol*  theft  have  ever  occurred 
among  them." 

This  graphic  picture  shows   the   simple 
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life  of  the  Indians,  and  the  care  with  which 
they  were  watched  over  by  the  Padres. 
Occasionally,  of  course — on  feast-days, — 
the  monotony  of  their  daily  toil  was 
relieved  by  processionals  and  special  cele- 
brations; and  at  such  times,  no  doubt, 
they  were  allowed  to  indulge  in  the  games 
of  which  they  were  very  fond.  Two  of 
these  are  thus  described  by  Peyrouse: 
"The  takersia  and  toussi  are  the  two 
games  which  employ  their  leisure;  and 
to  these  they  are  addicted  with  passionate 
fondness.  The  former  is  played  with  a 
hoop,  through  which  it  is  endeavored  to 
make  certain  suitable  sticks  pass,  while  it 
rolls  around  a  smooth  space  of  ten  square 
toises  on  the  ground.  The  toussi  is 
played  by  hiding  a  piece  of  wood  in 
the  hands  on  the  one  side,  while  the 
other  party  in  the  play  guesses  how  the 
piece  of  wood  is  disposed  of.  Beads, 
the  favors  of  the  women,  and  whatever 
else  they  possess  of  value,  are  the  prizes 
of  these  games." 

Before  Peyrouse  left,  one  member  of 
his  party,  M.  de  Langle,  pitying  their 
difficult  and  imperfect  mode  of  working 
their  grain  into  meal,  made  them  a  present 
of  his  mill,  "which  is  likely  to  prove  one 
of  the  highest  benefits  that  could  be  con- 
ferred upon  them;  for  by  means  of  it 
four  women  may  now  perform  the  same 
quantity  of  work  which  formerly  required 
the  toil  of  a  hundred." 

Thus  the  daily  life  of  the  mission  was 
carried  on.  In  time  an  expert  stone- 
mason was  sent  out  from  Mexico,  and  he 
taught  the  Indians  to  assist  him  in  the 
building  of  the  two  new  churches, — those 
that  we  now  find  in  Monterey  and  in 
the  Carmelo  valley.  That  of  Carmelo  was 
Serra's  chief  home.  Here  he  made  his  own 
abode.  While,  of  course,  his  manifold 
duties  constantly  called  him  away — to 
visit  the  missions,  to  see  after  new  estab- 
lishments, and  several  times  to  go  back 
and  forth  to  Mexico, — he  still  regarded 
the  quiet  and  beautiful  Carmelo  valley 
as  his  special  home.  During  his  life  he 
saw   nine   of   the   ultimate   twenty-one   of 


the  missions  of  Alta  California  founded. 
The  delays  of  indifferent  officials,  of 
soldiers  and  politicians  distressed  him 
beyond  measure.  The  chain  of  establish- 
ments would  have  been  completed  long 
before  his  death  had  his  enthusiastic  soul 
had  its  own  way.  But  it  was  not  to  be. 
In  August,  1784,  he  peacefully  expired 
at  Carmelo  mission,  and  was  there  laid 
to  rest. 

By  the  side  of  the  main  building  at 
Carmelo  is  a  small  chapel  dedicated  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  This  was  built 
about  the  year  1820.  In  1834-5  the  mis- 
sion was  secularized  and  the  dispersion 
of  its  Indian  population  began.  Even  in 
Peyrouse's  day  there  were  over  seven 
hundred  converts,  and  this  number  was 
more  than  doubled  in  the  next  few  years. 
Yet  in  1835  there  were  not  one  hundred 
and  fifty;  and  by  1840  there  were  only 
about  thirty  left,  with  perhaps  fifty  more 
out  at  service  at  the  ranches  and  in  the 
town. 

Left  without  pastor  or  care,  the  church 
building  suffered  even  as  did  the  Indians. 
In  18.52  the  tiled  roof  fell  in,  and  all  the 
tiles,  save  about  one  thousand,  were  either 
broken  or  stolen.  The  winds  blew  the 
dirt  and  sand  through  the  apertures  of 
doors  and  windows;  and  soon  the  floor, 
upon  which  had  so  often  trodden  the 
sanctified  feet  of  one  of  God's  most  de- 
voted servants,  was  a  tangled  mass  of 
weeds.  His  grave,  inside  the  altar  rail, 
where  for  years  he  had  stood  and  offered 
Mass,  and  given  Benediction  to  his  dusky 
charges,  was  neglected  and  forgotten. 
The  voices  of  the  coyote  and  owl,  the 
linnet  and  the  squirrel,  took  the  place 
of  those  of  priest  and  neophyte.  The 
scene  was  one  of  saddest  desolation  and 
abandonment. 

In  1882  the  parish  priest  o  Monterey, 
Father  Cassanova,  decided  to  restore  the 
old  mission  as  far  as  possible,  and  relocate 
the  grave  of  the  sainted  Serra,  as  well 
as  those  of  Crespi  and  Lazven,  who  were 
likewise  known  to  be  buried  there.  A 
large   concourse   of   interested    people   as- 
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sembled.  The  identification  of  the  coffins 
was  made,  and  due  precautions  taken  to 
prevent  future  molestation.  On  the  28th 
of  August,  1884,  the  re-dedication  of  the 
church  took  place.  By  his  indefatigable 
efforts  Father  Cassanova  had  raised  money 
to  have  a  new  roof  put  upon  the  building. 
But,  unfortunately,  neither  he  nor  the 
architect  understood  the  first  principles 
of  mission  architecture;  and  a  Gothic 
(steep-pitched)  roof  was  placed  upon  a 
building,  originally  designed  to  be  har- 
monious only  with  a  mission  (low-pitched) 
roof. 

The  result  is  incongruous  and  displeas- 
ing. The  dignity  of  the  fachada  is  ruined. 
Everything  above  the  circular  cornice  is 
out  of  place  and  inharmonious.  The 
elevation  of  the  pitch  of  the  roof  destroys 
the  striking  effect  of  the  towers  and  the 
beautifully  shaped  dome,  by  dwarfing  and 
overpowering  them.  Hence  it  has  long 
been  an  earnest  desire  of  my  own  soul 
that  the  time  may  come  when  funds  will 
be  provided  for  the  restoration  of  the 
roof  to  its  proper  pitch,  upon  which  tiles 
(instead  of  wooden  shingles  as  at  present) 
will  be  placed;  thus  making  the  old 
mission  as  nearly  as  possible  like  the 
building  beloved  and  sanctified  by  the 
work,  devotion,  love,  life,  and  death  of 
Padre  Serra. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


Be  careful  not  to  forget  God  in  your 
occupations,  from  a  belief  that  in  this  way 
you  will  accomplish  more;  for  if  He 
abandons  you,  you  will  not  be  able  to  take 
a  step  without  falling  prostrate  on  the 
ground.  Rather  imitate  little  children, 
who  With  one  hand  cling  to  their  fathers, 
while  with  the  other  they  pluck  berries 
along  the  hedges.  Attend  to  what  you 
are  doing,  yet  not  wathout  raising  a  glance 
from  time  to  time  to  your  Heavenly 
Father,  to  see  whether  He  is  pleased 
with  your  plans,  and  to  ask  His  help.  In 
this  manner  you  will  accomplish  even  the 
most  difficult  business  better  and  more 
easily. — St.  Francis  of  Sales. 


The  Vow  of  Mariquita. 


BY    MARY    F.    NIXON-ROUIvET. 

\g/l  ARIQUITA     pouted.      That    was 

^        not    at    all    uncommon;    for    the 

*^       little  Toledan  had  all  the  caprice 

*    and  all  the  privileges  of  beauty. 

She    lived    with   her   father,    who    kept   a 

little   shop   not   far   from   the    Puerta   del 

Sol,  —  that    famous    gate   of    old   Toledo, 

which,  seen  against  the  lapis-lazuli  of  the 

sky,    makes    the    artist    hold    his    breath, 

then   fall   to   painting   like   mad,   lest   the 

wonderful    tones   fade    before   he   can    set 

them   on  his  canvas. 

One  of  these  artists,  seeing  Mariquita 
with  her  Moorish  water  jar  upon  her 
shoulder,  one  white  arm  raised  to  hold 
it,  her  dusky  hair  against  the  yellow 
stones  of  the  old  gateway,  had  sought  to 
paint  her,  proclaiming  her  another  Helen 
or  fair  Florinda.  Mariquita's  father,  being 
wise  in  his  day  and  generation,  and  liking 
not  at  all   the   new   manners,  said: 

"  Nay,  Senor,  I  crave  your  pardon ! 
The  girl  is  but  a  child.  She  is  better  off 
on  my  hearthstone.  She  has  t\o  mother. 
I  pray  you  excuse  her,  Sefior;  but  the 
house  is  yours." 

Then  Mariquita  pouted.  It  was,  of 
course,  very  proper  for  a  girl  who  had 
no  mother  to  sit  quietly  by  her  father's 
hearthstone;  but  it  was  very  dull;  and 
why  should  the  saints  who  received  her 
mother  into  the  joys  of  heaven  decree 
that  her  daughter  should  die  of  ennui? 
It  was  hard  enough  to  be  deprived  of 
a  mother  who  would  have  arranged  a 
marriage  for  her  in  due  time;  but  to  be 
forced  to  sit  silent  forever  beside  a 
gray-bearded  father  whom  every  novio  in 
Toledo  feared,  that  was — there  was  no 
word  for  it,  and  Mariquita  pouted.  It 
was  this  pout  which  really  won  her  point; 
for  the  painter,  on  seeing  it,  determined 
to  paint  that  pout  if  he  had  to  murder 
the    old    man    with    one    of    the    Toledan 
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daggers  which  he  made  of  such  marvellous 
temper. 

Yet  the  painter  was  not  of  a  murderous 
disposition,  only  the  pout  of  Mariquita 
had  bewitched  men  before,  and  not  for 
art's  sake  alone.  Young  Gil  Gargon  was 
carried  away  with  that  pout  even  more 
than  with  Mariquita's  smiles.  He  was  a 
good  lad,  industrious  and  sober,  quite  to 
the  liking  of  the  father  of  Mariquita  when 
that  worthy  had  time  to  think  of  anything 
besides  swords  and  daggers,  and  the  old 
black-letter  volumes  which  he  was  always 
poring  over  because  they  contained  the 
history  of  arms.  The  Seiior  Sanchez  had 
even  been  known  to  speak  to  Mariquita 
of  Gil,  saying: 

"  In  some  years  from  now,  when  you 
are  old  enough,  it  would  be  well  for 
you  to  think  of  Gil  Gargon.  He  is  a 
good   youth." 

Mariquita  had  made  no  reply,  but  she 
had  thought  to  herself: 

"  Maria  Santissima!  In  that  time  I 
shall  be  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  old. 
Who  would  want  to  marry  me  then?  Not 
even  Gil  the  good,  the  industrious,  the 
sensible,  the  tiresome.  Ugh!"  and  she 
stamped  her  foot. 

But  the  artist  came  again  to  the  quaint 
old  shop  by  the  Puerta,  and  he  bought 
a  rare  old  dagger.  On  its  blade  was  the 
legend,  "  Draw  me  not  without  cause  and 
sheathe  me  not  without  honor";  and  the 
sheath  was  wrought  with  many  a  dainty, 
scroll-like  pattern.  It  was  the  old  man's 
finest  blade,  and  he  was  glad  that  the 
artist  chose  it;  so  he  talked  long  with 
him,  and  showed  him  all  his  rarest  things. 
And  at  Mariquita  the  artist  never  even 
looked,  at  which  she  pouted  still  more 
and  called  him  in  her  heart,  "  Blind  pig 
of  an  Americano!" 

Next  day  he  came  again,  and  he  brought 
with  him  a  lady,  fair-haired  and  smiling; 
and  she  sat  beside  Mariquita  where  she 
made  her  lace,  and  chatted  with  her  so 
pleasantly   that  the  girl  was  charmed. 

"  Could  I  learn  to  make  that  lovely 
lace,  Senorita?"  she  asked,    "Your  fingers 


fairly  fly  across  the  cushion,  and  your 
patterns  are  so  beautiful.  You  must  sell 
me  that  piece  that  you  have  there — 
quite  at  your  own  price,  Senorita.  Oh, 
your  name  is  Mariquita!  How  charming! 
'Little  Mary,'  isn't  it?  I  am  Mary,  too; 
so  we  are  both  children  of  Our  Lady. 
Oh,  yes,  of  course  we  are  Catholic,  my 
husband  and  myself!  You  would  like  to 
give  me  lessons,  but  your  father  would 
not  permit.  Oh,  let  me  manage  him!" — 
with  a  bewitching  dimple  in  her  roseleaf 
cheek.    "See,  he  will  allow  it!" 

Strangely  enough,  the  Seiior  Sanchez 
found  himself  agreeing  that  the  painter's 
wife  should  come  each  day  for  a  lesson 
in  lace-making  from  his  daughter.  Why 
not?  There  was  the  girl  under  his  own 
eye ;  and  the  money  she  paid  for  the 
lessons,  the  American  whispered,  would 
pay  for  the  girl's  wedding  mantilla,  which 
some  day  she  would  need.  And  the 
Sefiora  was  a  devout  Catholic,  for  every 
morning  he  saw  her  at  Mass.  So  fair 
and  devoted  a  wife  would  teach  his 
daughter  only  good  things,  and  especially 
of  her  duty  to  her  father;  for  he  noticed 
with  what  polite  attention  the  Seiiora 
listened  to  every  word  that  he  uttered. 

The  lessons  progressed;  then  there 
came  a  day  so  warm  that  even  the  scarlet 
pomegranate  blossoms  seemed  to  droop; 
the  little  shop  was  stifling,  and  the  Sefiora 
white  with  the  heat. 

"May  we  sit  just  outside,  Sefior?"  she 
asked,  with  gentle  deference.  "  It  is  a 
little  warm  here.  Not  but  that  your 
gracious  abode  is  cooler  than  others, 
but  perhaps  in  the  shade  of  the  Puerta 
one  might  catch  a  little  wind  from  the 
river;  and  it  is  so  beautiful  there.  May 
we  go?" 

"Assuredly,  Sefiora."  The  old  man 
could  not  be  proof  against  so  courteous 
a  pleading.  "  The  little  maid  will  show 
you  a  cooler  spot.  And  I  myself  will  close 
my  eyes  and  rest;  for  the  sun  beats  hot 
upon  the  old,  and  I  am  very  tired." 

Beneath  the  gateway  they  sat  and 
worked  and  talked;    and  thither  came  the 
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painter,  with  Gil  Gargon  carr3dng  his 
easel  and  sketch-book.  At  sight  of  the 
painter  Mariquita  blushed  a  little,  there 
was  such  frank  admiration  in  his  eyes; 
but  at  sight  of  his  companion  she  pouted 
and  tossed  her  head. 

The  painter  sat  in  the  shadow  and 
made  little  sketches  —  bits  of  battlement, 
of  earth  and  sky,  of  old  time  bridge  or 
lovely  church  tower. 

"What  is  that  tower  against  the  sky?" 
asked  the  Seiiora  of  Mariquita;  and  the 
girl  replied: 

"  The  church  of  El  Cristo  de  la  Luz, 
Senora,  where  the  light  was  burning  since 
the  days  of  El  Cid,  so  our  story  tells." 

"Oh,  tell  me  the  story!" — the  American 
clapped  her  hands.     "Please,  Mariquita!" 

"  One  day  the  Cid's  horse  bore  him  down 
the  street,  and  there  she  stopped  and 
would  not  proceed.  His  master  gave  her 
the  spur,  but  no:  Babieca  would  not  go, 
but  rather  knelt  upon  her  two  knees ;  and 
the  wall  opened,  and  there  stood  within 
its  stone  depths  a  statue  of  the  Ivord 
Christ;  before  it  a  light  burning,  never 
extinguished  s  nee  the  days  of  the  Goth. 
There  they  had  placed  the  sacred  image 
to  preserve  it  from  the  hateful  Moors,  who 
stole  the  city  from  the  Christians  long  ago. 
Till  to-day  the  light  burns,  Senora;  and 
here  in  Toledo  when  we  wish  to  say  a 
thing  will  never  be,  we  say,  '  It  will  happen 
when  the  light  of  El  Cristo  de  la  Luz 
is  extinguished.' " 

"How  interesting!" — the  American 
smiled ;  then  to  her  husband :  "  What 
are  you  painting?  We  must  go  now.  The 
lesson  is  over." 

"  We  will  conduct  the  Senorita  to  her 
father.  I  have  here  a  little  present  for 
him."  And  he  held  up  a  sketch  of 
Mariquita  herself,  in  all  her  glowing 
beauty,  against  the  stones  of  the  old  gate. 

At  it  the  old  man  wondered. 

"  You  have  done  this  in  so  short  a 
minute — while  I  did  but  close  my  eyes! 
I  thank  you,  Senor!  It  will  be  a  fair 
reminder  of  my  little  girl  when  she  is  gone 
from  me.    You  ask  now  to  paint  one  for 


your  wife,  who  has  a  fondness  for  the 
child.  You  honor  us,  Senor.  But  yes, 
while  the  Senora  takes  her  lesson  you 
may  paint;  so  may  the  time  pass  happily 
for  all." 

As  the  Senor  thanked  him,  Mariquita 
pouted  no  more,  and  her  eyes  shone.  Gil, 
too,  looked  happy;  for  he  saw  many  a 
pleasant  morning  for  him.  Was  he  not 
engaged,  at  the  wonderful  sum  of  two 
pesetas  a  day,  to  carry  the  painter's  easel? 

"  May  I  not  '  bite  the  iron '  of  your 
window  to-night?"  he  whispered  to 
Mariquita  under  cover  of  the  Senor's 
talk. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"Will  you  be  my  noviaJ"  he  entreated. 

She  gave  him  a  quick  glance. 

"Your  sweetheart?  Yes,  when  one 
blows  out  the  light  of  El  Cristo  de  la  Luz. 
I  vow  it." 

She  laughed  and  turned  away.  Gil 
sighed. 

In  the  days  which  followed,  Mariquita's 
beauty  bloomed  and  ripened  into  a  thing 
of  such  rare  splendor  that  all  who  saw 
her  turned  to  look.  Happiness  is  always 
a  great  beautifier;  and  from  a  petulant 
child  she  of  a  sudden  became  a  vision  of 
radiant  cheeks,  starry  eyes,  and  smiling 
scarlet  lips. 

"  For  her  one  would  steal  the  pennies 
off  a  dead  man's  eyes,"  whispered  one 
who  passed  and  saw  her  in  the  old  gateway. 

"  For  her  smile  a  man  would  lose  his 
soul,"  said  another. 

"  For  her  one  would  keep  his  soul  all 
clean  and  white,"  thought  Gil,  who,  seeing 
her  constantly  by  day,  dreamed  of  her  by 
night;  shrining  her  with  the  Madonna  in 
his  thoughts,  and  ready,  like  any  knight 
of  old,  to  do  service  for  her  sake.  For  this, 
however,  she  gave  him  no  chance,  flouting 
him  openly.  Though  the  Senora  spoke 
often  of  how  good  was  Gil,  and  the  Senor 
raised  his  wages  to  three  pesetas  a  day—  » 
riches  indeed! — Mariquita  had  no  eyes 
for  the  faithful  fellow,  and  especially  after 
another  artist  fell  into  the  way  of  joining 
the   little    party.     He    was   an    American 
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Protestanto — a  tall,  handsome  fellow,  with 
a  dissipated  face.  He  admired  Mariquita 
openly,  and  paid  her  extravagant  com- 
.  pliments;  at  which  the  Senora  frowned, 
telHng  her  husband  at  last  that,  unless 
he  could  keep  Mr.  Severn  away,  she  would 
take  lace  lessons  no  longer. 

"The  girl  is  in  my  care,  entrusted  to 
me  by  that  old  Goth,  her  father;  and  we 
all  know  what  Mr.  Severn's  reputation 
is.  Mariquita  is  completely  carried  away 
with  his  silly  ogling;  besides,  nobody  is 
going  to  paint  her  but  you.  She  is  your 
find."    \ 

"If  I'- say  anything  to  him  about  it, 
he'll  get' stubborn,  and  paint  her  or  die 
in  the  attempt.  That's  just  his  style," 
said  her  husband. 

"Amiable  temperament!"  observed  the 
Senora.  "  But  you  must  arrange  it  in 
some  way,  for  the  girl  is  driving  poor 
Gil  crazy  with  her  airs  and  before  long 
he  will  go  under  the  flag  to  hide  a  broken 
heart  under  a  uniform." 

"To-mOTrow  take  your  lesson  indoors 
and  I  will  paint  elsewhere.  If  Severn 
doesn't  see  the  girl  for  a  day  or  two, 
perhaps  something  will  happen  to  divert 
his  attention  elsev/here." 

"  What  a  little  silly  she  is  to  think  of 
such  a  man  when  there  is  a  man  of  her 
own  race,  so  good,  so  kind  a  fellow  as 
Gil!"  The  Senora's  tone  was  vexed.  Gil 
had  the  good  taste  to  admire  her  extrav- 
agantly and  she  felt  him  to  be  a  youth 
of  excellent  judgment  and  refined  taste. 
Any  girl  should  like  him.  Such  a  good 
Catholic  with  his  kind  black  eyes,  his 
well-knit  figure  so  picturesque  in  .  his 
white  shirt,  black  knee  breeches  and 
velvet  jacket.  How  jauntily  his  knife  was 
stuck  in  his  girdle!  Could  it  be  swiftly 
drawn   upon  occasion?    she  wondered. 

The  next  day  it  rained,  which  must  have 
been  because  Gil  had  offered  candles  to 
'  his  patron,  San  Isidro, — that  ploughman 
saint,  who,  as  all  the  world  knows,  sends 
rain  upon  the  parched  earth;  for  whoever 
heard  before  of  rain  in  Toledo  in  August? 
A  second  and  yet  a  third  day  it  rained, — 


yes,  three  candles  he  had  offered.  Gil 
smiled.  Yet,  because  often  what  is  one 
man's  meat  is  another  man's  hunger,  the 
rain  brought  to  Mariquita  a  deep  and 
deadly  rage.  She  offered  candles  in  turn; 
but,  not  knowing  a  saint  of  dry  weather, 
she  offered  them  with  many  a  prayer  to 
Our  Lady,  with  just  one,  very  shyly,  to 
good  St.  Joseph,  patron  of  a  happy  mar- 
riage. Behold,  the  rain  ceased,  but  not 
till  Mr.  Severn,  disgusted  at  the  weather, 
had  departed  for  Seville,  land  of  sunshine 
and  of  flowers!  He  came  not  to  the  Puerta 
del  Sol;  and  Mariquita,  inclined  to  sulk 
inwardly,  was  too  proud  to  ask  for  the 
absent. 

That  day  Gil  brought  three  wonderful 
boxes  of  mazapan,  those  delicious  cakes 
for  which  Toledo  is  famous,  and  of  which 
his  sister,  married  to  the  baker  Molinez, 
made  quite  the  finest.  Those  for  the 
Senor  were  made  in  the  shape  of  tiny 
palettes,  the  Senora's  were  shaped  like 
flowers,  but  the  box  for  Mariquita  was 
filled  with  little  sugared  hearts.  They 
were  so  good  with  the  almonds  and  burned 
sugar  that  she  had  to  eat  them  and  Gil 
was  pleased. 

As  they  sat  there  munching  mazapan, 
the  Senora  making  her  lace  which  she  had 
learned  to  do  very  well,  and  the  Senor 
painting  very  fast,  there  passed  a  friend 
of  Gil's,  who  cried  excitedly: 

"  Eh,  Gil  Gar^on,  have  you  heard  the 
news?" 

"No.  What?"  asked  Gil,  a  youth  of 
few  words. 

"One  has  invaded  the  church  (they 
say  it  was  a  pig  of  an  Americano),  and 
blown  out  the  light  of  El  Cid  before  El 
Cristo  de  la  Luz!" 

"Impossible!  Who  would  dare?"  cried 
Gil,  aghast. 

"  No  one  is  sure,  and  the  Padre  will 
not  tell.  Do  not  look  so  disturbed,  boy. 
One  would  think  you  did  it  yourself," — 
for  Gil's  face  wore  a  look  of  horror.  "  Padre 
Felipe  says  one  came  to  see  and  asked 
the  tale.  The  priest  ^aid  from  that  day 
two    thousand    years    ago    it    has    never 
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been  extinguished,  when  quick  the  pagan, 
heretic,  Jew,  Protestanto,  Americano,  gave 
a  puff  and  the  sacred  light  was  out. 
Infidel!    They  say  he  has  left  town." 

"  I  hope  this  lies  not  at  the  door  of  my 
countrymen,"  said  the  Sefior,  gravely; 
and  as  he  spoke  there  came  strange  sounds 
from  the  city.  Men  shouted,  women 
screamed,  and  a  dull  roar  sefemed  to  rise 
to  heaven. 

"The  people  are  angry  vvuth  the  Amer- 
icans," said  Gil's  friend.  "  I  go  to  see 
what  happens." 

"Senora,"  Mariquita  spoke  quickly, 
"come  to  my  father's  shop.  Should  any- 
thing happen,  there  you  will  be  safe." 
'  "I  go  to  see  what  happens,"  said  Gil. 
"Sefior,  you  go  with  the  Senora.  You  may 
be  in  danger!"    And  he  hurried  away. 

It  seemed  a  long  wait  to  the  three  in 
the  little  shop;  but  at  last  Gil  returned 
pale,  breathless,  and  blood  upon  his 
forehead. 

"  All  is  safe  now.    Padre  Felipe  quieted 

the  mob  by  telling  them  that  he  who  did 

[r"  the  deed  was  gone.     I   am  not  sure,   but 

I  think  it  was  your  friend.    Senor  Severn 

left  Toledo  to-day,"  said  Gil. 

"How  did  you  hurt  your  head?"  the 
Senora  asked,  wiping  his  face  with  her 
handkerchief. 

"  One  threw  a  stone  at  me  when  I  said 
my  patron  had  not  done  this;  that  he 
was  not  a  pig,"  said  Gil,  simply. 

"Brave  Gil!"  exclaimed  the  Senora. 
"You  are  a  lad  any  girl  might  be  proud 
to  marry." 

"The  one  I  want  will  not  have  me," 
said  Gil.  "  She  promised  to  marry  me 
when  the  light  of  El  Cristo  de  la  Luz 
was  blown  out." 

The  Senora  laughed. 

"Then  she  must  marry  you  now,  stupid 
boy!    The  light  is  out!" 

Gil's  mouth  fell  open  with  astonishment; 
then  he  glanced  quickly  at  Mariquita, 
who  blushed  crimson  and  looked  away. 
All  at  once  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  this  brave 
fellow  really  was  worth  the  having.  He 
;Was  no  longer   dull,  thj§   new   Gil.   Brave 


and  ready  in  danger,  praised  and  admired 
by  others,  he  seemed  good  to  her. 

The  Senora  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 

"So,"  she  laughed,  "we  must  arrange 
this!  You  must  be  married  before  we 
leave  Toledo.  I  shall  speak  to  your  father 
for  Gil,  child,  since  you  have  no  mother." 
And  she  went  into  the  inner  room  where 
the  old  man  dreamed  in  his  chair.  The 
Sefior  went  with  her,  but  Gil  stood  beside 
the  girl  in  silence.  At  last  she  looked  at 
him  shyly. 

"Will  you  keep  your  vow?"  he  asked. 

"I   am  no  promise  breaker." 

"And  I  may  be  your  novio?" 

"I  like  not  a  novio,"  and  she  shrugged 
her  shoulders. 

His  face  fell,  but  something  enlightened 
his  dull  wits. 

"Your  husband,  then?"  he  said  softly. 

"The  light  is  out!" — a  roguish  glance 
over  her  shoulder. 

"  For  me  the  light  of  happiness  is  lighted 
for  evermore!"  said  Gil,  as  he  kissed  her 
hand. 

A  candle  burns  ever  before  the  shrine 
in  the  church,  lighted  once  more.  Day 
and  night  it  burns  before  the  sanctuary 
lamp;  and  when  it  burns  low,  a  fresh 
taper  takes  its  place.  And  every  evening 
thither  comes  a  fair  and  gentle  woman, 
her  baby  at  her  breast,  w4th  her  a  dark- 
eyed  husband;  and  upon  their  faces  are 
happiness  and  peace  as  they  kneel  before 
the  shrine  of  El  Cristo  de  la  Luz. 


EvRRY  duty,  even  the  least  duty, 
involves  the  whole  principle  of  obedience. 
And  little  duties  make  the  will  dutiful, — 
that  is,  supple  and  prompt  to  obey.  Little 
obediences  lead  into  great.  The  daily 
round  of  duty  is  full  of  probation  and  of 
discipline;  it  trains  the  will,  heart,  and 
conscience.  We  need  not  to  be  prophets 
or  apostles.  The  commonest  life  may  be 
full  of  perfection.  The  duties  of  home 
are  a  discipline  for  the  ministries  of 
heaven . — Manning. 
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The  Vale  of  Delights. 

r^  REYBURG'S  old  cathedral  con- 
tains a  memorial  window  which 
shows  in  beautiful  coloring  a  picture 
of  some  miners  who  are  extracting 
silver  from  the  side  of  a  mountain;  and 
underneath  is  an  inscription  which  tells 
that  the  window  is  a  tha^ik-ofTering  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  "Vale  of  Delights." 
The  place  so  designated  is  a  valley 
which  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  Black 
Forest.  In  past  times,  before  the  day  of 
railroads,  the  road  from  Vienna  to  Paris 
led  the  traveller  through  this  beautiful 
spot.  Here  passed  Marie  Antoinette  when, 
with  a  light  heart  and  bright  hopes  for 
the  future,  she  left  her  native  land  to  go 
to  France,  where  the  jewelled  diadem  was 
soon  to  be  changed  to  a  crown  of  thorns. 
The  "Vale  of  Delights"  is  known  to-day 
as  the  "Vale  of  Hell"  (Hollenthal) ;  and 
this  name  is  certainly  more  appropriate 
than  the  first,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  deso- 
lation and  ruin  which  now  meet  the  eye 
of  the  tourist  in  every  direction.  Everyone 
in  the  neighborhood  knows  of  the  sudden 
and  mysterious  transformation  of  the 
valley;  and  the  first  peasant  one  meets, 
ignorant  as  he  may  be,  can  tell  this  strange 
story. 

In  olden  times  might  here  be  seen  a 
flourishing  village,  surrounded  by  fertile 
wheat  fields  laden  with  golden  grain,  and 
orchards  whose  trees  were  weighted  with 
delicious  fruit.  To  cap  the  climax  of  these 
blessings  the  mountain  contained  inex- 
haustible mines  of  silver.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  "  Vale  of  Delights"  had  undoubtedly 
good  reason  to  thank  God  for  these 
abundant  favors,  and  to  send  to  the  old 
cathedral  the  beautiful  window  as  a  token 
of  their  gratitude. 

But  prosperity  is  .a  heavy  burden  to 
carry,  and  often  a  greater  test  of  virtue 
than  adversity.  These  people,  on  whom 
Providence  had  showered  so  many  bless- 
ings, soon  forgot  their  obligations  to  the 
Author   of   all   these   gifts.     Their  forget- 


fulness  grew  into  indifference;  and  the  I 
church,  which  had  once  been  crowded, 
was  always  empty  now.  These  busy 
people,  with  their  silver-filled  mines  and 
their  plentiful  crops,  had  no  time  left  for 
prayer;  and  their  selfish  interest  soon 
crowded  out  of  their  lives  all  thought  of 
God   and   of  their  obligations   to   Him. 

One  Sunday  morning,  as  the  good  old 
priest  entered  the  church  to  say  Mass  as 
usual,  he  found  his  congregation  reduced 
to  the  altar  boy,  an  orphan  to  whom  he 
had  given  a  home,  and  a  poor  shepherd 
and  his  son,  who  alone  of  all  these  people 
remembered  the  command  of  the  Church 
of  hearing  Mass  on  the  Lord's  Day.  The 
pastor  delivered  no  sermon,  but  the  tears 
he  shed  as  he  offered  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
were  more  eloquent  than  words. 

The  Lenten  season  came  and  went  and 
none  thought  of  fasting  or  doing  penance; 
and  Good  Friday — that  day  of  universal 
mourning — was  selected  by  these  impious 
people  for  a  village  festival,  at  which  flesh- 
meat  was  eaten  in  open  mockery  and 
defiance  of  Him  who  died  on  that  day  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world. 

Meantime  the  poor  shepherd  who  had 
remained  faithful  to  God  and  to  the 
religion  of  his  childhood  lay  dying  in  his 
hut  on  the  mountain  and  begged  to  be 
strengthened  for  his  last  journey  by  the" 
Sacraments  and  blessings  of  the  Church. 

"  I  am  going  to  die,"  he  said  to  his  son. 
"Go  quickly  to  the  village  and  bring  the 
priest." 

"The  boy  had  scarcely  gone  when  a 
strange  and  unaccountable  fear  came 
over  the  dying  man.  His  senses  seemed 
paralyzed  by  some  horrible  vision.  When 
his  son  returned  and  saw  him  with  this 
terrified  look  in  his  eyes,  he  took  it  to  be 
the  dread  of  death,  and  said  to  him: 

"  Why  should  you  fear,  dear  father? 
Have  you  not  always  loved  and  served 
the  good  God?" 

"  I  do  not  fear  for  myself,  but  for  the 
village.  A  terrible  chastisement  is  about 
to  fall  upon  it  for  its  profanation  of  this 
holv  dav.    The  measure  of  its  sins  is  full 
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to  overflowing.  But  I  hope  that  our  dear 
cure  may  be  saved.  If  he  has  not  left  the 
village,  it  will  be  too  late.  Look! — do  you 
see  him  coming?" 

"Not  yet,  father;  but  he  will  soon  be 
here.  He  told  me  to  return  to  you  and 
that  he  would  follow  immediately." 

"I  fear  he  will  be  too  late.  Look! — do 
you  see  no  clouds  in  the  heavens?" 

"  No:  the  sky  is  quite  clear  and  the  sun 
shines  brightly." 

"We  may  still  hope,"  said  the  dying 
man,  and  his  lips  moved  in  prayer. 

The  tinkling  of  a  bell  was  soon  heard 
in  the  mountain  path  below,  and  the 
shepherd  boy  opened  the  door  of  the  hut 
to  welcome  the  three  who  were  coming 
up  from  the  valley:  the  altar  boy,  whose 
little  bell  told  of  the  coming  of  the  Divine 
Guest;  the  old  priest,  who  prayed  as  he 
trudged  along  the  steep  and  rocky  path; 
and  the  God-Man,  who  dwells  always  in 
our  midst,  and  who  was  now  leading  out 
of  Sodom  His  one  faithful  servant  and 
the  innocent  child.  Now  that  they  had 
departed  from  the  "Vale  of  Delights," 
nothing  could  turn  away  the  wrath  of 
God  from  this  doomed  village. 

The  shepherd  boy,  as  he  gazed  down 
the  valley,  saw  hanging  over  it  a  dark 
cloud,  which  seemed  rapidly  growing  in 
size.  The  old  man  made  his  last  confession 
and  received  his  God  once  more  into  his 
heart.  Then,  gazing  with  loving  gratitude 
at  the  priest,  he  said: 

"Thank  God,  Father,  you  are  safe!" 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"  Do  you  see  no  clouds  in  the  heavens?" 

"Yes,  father,"  said  his  son:  "a  very 
black  cloud  now  hangs  over  the  valley 
below  us." 

Then  the  old  shepherd  told  of  the 
dreadful  vision  he  had  while  waiting  for 
the  boy's  return.  The  priest  readily  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  this  warning.  When 
he  had  come  through  the  village,  and  the 
little  bell  lad  told  the  people  of  the  passing 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  instead  of 
kneeling  in  prayer  as  was  their  custom 
in  the  olden   days,   they  left  their  scan- 


dalous feast  to  insult  the.  Sacred  Host, 
to  curse  the  priest  with  his  divine  Burden. 

Soon  the  cloud  grew  larger  and  more 
dense,  so  that  the  light  of  the  sun  was 
completely  obscured  as  on  that  first  Good 
Friday  long  ago. 

"Fly  from  this  accursed  spot!"  said 
the  dying  man.  "  For  myself  I  have 
nothing  to  fear:  all  will  soon  be  over  for 
me " ;  and  in  a  few  moments  he  had 
breathed  his  last. 

The  cloud  seemed  now  to  be  resting 
like  a  pall  over  the  valley,  and  the  village 
could  no  longer  be  seen.  The  priest  rev- 
erently covered  the  body  of  the  dead 
man,  and  fled  with  the  two  children  up 
to  the  top   of  the  mountain. 

They  had  scarcely  left  the  hut  when 
the  most  terrifying  sounds  were  heard; 
peal  after  peal  of  deafening  thunder,  and 
the  lightning  flashed  in  all  directions. 

The  impious  people,  who  had  so  lately 
insulted  and  blasphemed  God  and  disre- 
garded His  commands,  now  fell  on  their 
knees  to  ask  His  help.  But  it  was  too 
late.  A  deluge  of  fetid  water,  such  as 
has  never  been  heard  of,  destroyed  these 
ungrateful  people  and  their  prosperous 
village.  When  the  flood  had  ceased  the 
church  alone  was  left  standing.  And  there 
it  still  stands,  on  an  arid  plain,  as  a  sign 
that  the  hand  of  a  just  God  has  been 
laid  in  wrath  on  an  impious  people.  The 
earth  has  lost  its  fertility,  and  neither 
grain  nor  fruit  can  be  made  to  grow  in 
its  poisoned  soil.  In  the  mountain-side  no 
silver  can  now  be  found;  and  the  only 
token  of  the  past  prosperity  of  this  once 
beautiful  valley  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
memorial  window  of  the  old  cathedral  of 
Freyburg. 

Never  fancy  you  could  be  something 
if  only  you  had  a  different  lot  and  sphere 
assigned  to  you.  The  very  things  that  you 
most  deprecate,  as  fatal  limitations  or 
obstructions,  are  probably  what  you  most 
need.  What  we  call  hindrances,  obstacles, 
discouragements,  are  probably  God's  op- 
portunities.— Anon. 
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About  Humility  and  Vanity. 

T  N  the  enjoyable  "  Amen  Corner "  of 
A  the  Irish  Monthly  there  appeared  some 
time  ago  a  discursive  paper  entitled 
"Some  Thoughts  about  Humility,"  several 
passages  of  which  we  marked  for  repro- 
duction as  occasion  might  serve.  Father 
Russell  says  in  the  opening  paragraph 
that  "  it  will  be  safer  not  to  venture  on 
a  formal  definition  of  humility";  though 
his  statement  a  little  farther  on,  that 
"humility  is  common-sense  supernatu- 
ralized,"  may  sound  like  defining.  If 
diffident  as  to  declaring  in  what  the  virtue 
really  consists,  however,  he  is  decided 
enough  in  affirming  what  it  is  not: 

Humility  is  not  laziness,  or  timidity,  or  pusil- 
lanimity; though  these  are  often  mistaken  for 
it,  especially  by  the  lazy,  the  timid,  and  the 
pusillanimous.  The  definitions  of  humility  that 
St.  Thomas  gives  in  the  Secunda  Secundce  of  his 
Summa  must  not  be  understood  in  any  such 
sense.  In  one  place  he  defines  it  as  "a  virtue 
which  restrains  and  curbs  the  soul  lest  it  should 
aim  immoderately  at  lolty  things";  and  in  the 
next  article  it  is  defined  as  "a  virtue  by  which 
a  man  represses  himself,  restrains  himself  so 
as  not  to  let  himself  be  carried  away  toward 
things  above  him."  By  these  definitions,  or  by 
what  they  imply,  we  are  not  forbidden  to  aim 
at  lofty  things,  but  we  are  forbidden  to  do  so  in 
an  immoderate  manner;  for  St.  Thomas  does 
not  run  counter  to  Father  Baltassar  Alvarez's 
exhortation:  "Let  us  not  degenerate  from  the 
high  thoughts  of  the  sons  of  God."  No,  humility 
is  not  sloth  or  cowardice — neglecting  to  use  to 
the  utmost  any  gifts  that  God  has  given  to  us, 
and  doing  so  under  the  pretence,  forsooth,  of 
escaping  the  glory  that  would  pursue  us  if  we 
exercised  them  to  the  full.  We  need  not  be 
afraid:  we  may  boldly  do  our  best  without  any 
danger  of  disturbing  the  world's  equanimity  or 
retting  the  Thames  (or  the  LifTey  or  the  Yarra 
Yarra)  on   fire. 

After  insisting  that  "  humility  is  not 
falsehood''  —  that  "it  does  not  prompt 
us  to  deny  the  good  qualities  that  we 
possess  or  to  accuse  ourselves  of  evil  of 
which  we  are  guiltless," — and  demon- 
strating that  "  true  humility,  especially 
of  the  heroic  order  that  constitutes  saint- 
liness,  does  not  look  down  but  upward," 


our    author    indulges    in    some    sprightly 
suggestions  concerning  vanity: 

It  would  be  an  interesting  question  to  discuss 
how  far  human  feelings — emulation,  rivalry/ 
and  a  mild  and  amiable  sort  of  vanity— can  be 
motives  of  action  for  souls  that  are  anxious  to 
be  perfect.  Even  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  did  not, 
I  suppose,  acquire  all  his  marvellous  learning 
and  write  all  his  books  from  the  very  highest 
motives  always;  but  he  took  a  human  pleasure 
in  discoveries,  arguments,  discussions,  contro- 
versies, etc.  Would  the  great  Suarez  really  have 
preferred,  as  we  are  told  that  he  said  he  would 
prefer,  to  lose  all  the  learning  he  had  amassed 
by  the  toil  of  years  sooner  than  omit  one  hour 
of  meditation  enjoined  by  the  Rule?  .  .  .To 
descend  to  a  lower  level,  the  eminent  theologians 
and  other  distinguished  men  with  whom  we 
ourselves  have  been  in  any  way  acquainted, 
either  by  personal  intercourse  or  by  hearing 
familiar  anecdotes  about  them:  do  they  not 
generally  seem  to  have  been  a  good  deal 
swayed  by  what  we  have  ventured  to  call  a 
little  harmless  vanity?  .  .  . 

In  a  very  edifying  account,  which  I  was  once 
allowed  to  read,  of  the  last  days  of  Mother 
Imelda  Magee,  a  gifted  and  holy  Dominicaness, 
who  died  the  death  of  a  saint  in  Siena  Convent, 
Drogheda,  many  years  ago,  a  letter  of  direction 
from  the  saintly  Bishop  of  Dromore,  John  Pius 
Leahy,  was  given.  "You  want  to  know,"  he 
wrote,  "whether  there  is  vanity  or  imperfection 
in  the  feeling  of  success  in  composition,  and  in 
the  pleasure  derived  from  the  approbation  of 
others.  I  think  the  answer  would  be  clearest 
from  a  comparison  with  the  pleasure  of  taking 
food.  That  pleasure  is  given  us  by  God  to 
encourage  us  to  support  our  bodily  strength; 
and  if  we  direct  the  pleasure  to  that  end,  with 
a  view  of  being  able  to  labor  so  as  to  please  (lod 
in  our  various  avocations,  there  is  no  imper- 
fection committed;  whereas  there  would  be  if 
we  were  to  eat  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  eating. 
Apply  this  rule  to  the  pleasure  of  literary , 
success." 

This  zest  in  our   work,   of    which   the    Bishoj 
speak.«,   this  earnest .  effort   to  succeed  and   thisj 
keen    pleasure    in    success,    do    not,    of    course, 
constitute  vanity,  and  are  legitimate  and  praise- 
worthy   when    kept    within    proper    bounds   andj 
in  strict   accordance   with   facts.     But   there  an 
some  who  escape  the  charge  of  vanity  in  a  les 
innocent    way.     I    am    not    suie    whether    I    ai 
quoting    somebody    else  or  only  myirclf  when  I^ 
remark   that  some  persons  are  too  proud  to  be 
vain.     They    do    not    hanker    unduly    after    thfi 
esteem  of  others,  but  they  make  abunfiant  com- 
pensation   to    themselves    by    fostering    a    very] 
high  regard  for  their  own  excellence.    They  have 
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so  profound  an  appreciation  of  their  own  merits 
(which  are  chiefly  latent)  that  they  can  afford 
to  dispense  with  the  appreciation  of  others. 
Their  condition  is  extremely  dangerous. 

We  are,  however,  going  beyond  our 
assigned  limits,  and  must  forego  the 
pleasure  of  quoting  any  further  passages 
than  this  final  one: 

Another  recipe  for  getting  humility  is  to 
remind  ourselves  how  little  of  our  own  there 
is  in  what  we  might  be  inclined  to  make  an 
excuse  for  pride.  Ecclesiasticus  (x,  9)  asks 
(ungrammatically  as  it  sounds,  hut  not  really 
so),  "Why  is  dust  and  ashes  proud?" — and 
even  the  dust  and  ashes  are  not  our  own. 
We  need  not,  for  several  reasons,  dwell  on  the 
fleetingness  of  certain  personal  advantages,  real 
or  imaginary,  out  of  which  some  members  of 
the  human  race  manage  to  extract  matter  for 
pride  and  self-conceit ;  one  of  the  reasons  for 
passing  them  over  being,  perhaps,  that  we 
have  sense  enough  to  know  that  we  don't  possess 
these  attributes  in  any  very  alarming  degree. 
The  thing  that  is  most  our  own  is  the  cultiva- 
tion that  we  have  been  able  to  bestow  on  the 
natural  powers  of  our  minds.  That  also,  from 
first  to  last,  is  God's  work;  and  even  our 
co-operation  has  been  so  feeble  and  so  fitful, 
so  dependent  on  outward  circumstances  and 
chances,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  hard  for  us 
to  refrain  from  any  overweening  sense  of  our 
own  excellence.  The  thought,  for  instance,  of 
all  the  pains  that  went  to  the  acquisition  of 
any  skill  that  we  may  think  we  possess  in  any 
sort  of  work,  ought  to  save  us,  if  we  have  a 
fair  share  of  common-sense  and  good  taste, 
from  making  ourselves  ridiculous  by  putting  on 
airs  in  consequence,  even  in  the  secrecy  of  our 
own  hearts.  And,  then,  how  long  shall  even 
that  be  ours?  Not  only  the  full  stop  of  death — 
.  many  a  shorter  pause,  many  a  comma  and 
semicolon,  may  occur  to  remind  us  of  our  abject 
weakness  and  helplessness  and  poverty.  Why, 
even  a  very  passing  sickness,  a  qualm,  a  malaise, 
that  is  hardly  sickness  at  all,  modifies  our 
notions    of    such    things! 

As  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the  whole 
)aper,T''Father  Russell  mentions  that 
highest 'and  safest  test  of  our  true  worth 
which  is  proposed  by  the  Seraphic  Saint: 
"What  we  are  in  God's  sight,  that  we  are, 
;and  nothing  more."  The  more  honest  we 
ire  in  submitting  ourselves  to  this  supreme 
ftest,  the  less  liable  we  are  to  become 
ridiculously  vain,  and  the  more  likely  to 
practise  genuine  humility. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

A  decree  calculated  to  give  the  finishing 
blow  to  such  remnants  of  Jansenism  as 
still  survive  in  any  quarter  of  the  Catholic 
world  is  that  just  promulgated  by  the  Holy 
See  relative  to  the  age  at  which  children 
may  be  admitted  to  First  Communion. 
As  long  ago  as  1851  the  Sacred  Congre- 
gation of  the  Council  corrected  a  chapter 
of  the  Provincial  Council  of  Rouen 
(France),  in  which  children  under  twelve 
years  were  forbidden  to  receive  the  Blessed 
Eucharist;  but  the  terms  of  the  present 
decree  are  more  specific  and  direct.  We 
quote  the  first,  seventh,  and  eighth  para- 
graphs of  this  important  and,  in  a  certain 
sense,  somewhat  revolutionary  document: 

The  age  of  discretion  for  Communion,  as  well 
as  for  confession,  is  that  at  which  a  child  begins 
to  reason, — that  is  to  say,  about  the  age  of  seven 
years,  whether  before  or  after  it.  From  that 
time  the  obligation. to  fulfil  the  double  precept 
of  confession  and  Communion  begins  to  bind.  .  .  . 

The  practice  of  not  admitting  children  to 
confession,  or  of  never  absolving  them,  though 
they  have  reached  the  use  of  reason,  is  wholly 
to  be  condemned.  Wherefore  local  Ordinaries 
will  see  that  it  be  completely  abolished,  even 
by  the  application  of  remedies  provided  in 
Canon   Law. 

It  is  a  truly  detestable  abuse  not  to  administer 
Viaticum  and  Extreme  Unction  to  children 
after  these  have  attained  to  the  use  of  reason, 
and  to  bury  them  with  the  rite  appointed  for 
infants  {Ritu  Parvulorum).  Let  Ordinaries  deal 
severely  with  any  who  fail  to  abandon  this 
practice. 

It  needs  no  profundity  of  theological 
wisdom  to  understand  that,  after  all,  the 
child  old  enough  to  sin  is  old  enough 
to  receive  all  the  helps  and  safeguards 
against  sinning;  and,  among  these,  none, 
of  course,  can  compare  in  efficacy  with 
Holy  Communion. 


After  a  century  of  trial,  it  is  now  frankly 
admitted  that  irreligious  education  in  our 
public  schools  will  have  to  be  superseded. 
The  system  was  invented  (in  good  faith, 
let  us  say)  as  the  only  one  that  could  meet 
the   requirements   of  a   difficult  situation. 
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As  the  teaching  of  all  religions  was  out  of 
the  question,  the  alternative  was  to  teach 
none.  The  situation  still  persists,  aggra- 
vated by  the  results  of  the  experiment. 
In  the  original  plan,  whatever  religious 
education  might  be  desirable  was  to  be 
supplied  by  the  various  churches  outside 
the  school.  It  is  now  the  rather  general 
conviction  of  all  except  atheists  that  God 
must  have  a  place  in  the  school  if  educa- 
tion is  to  be  a  success.  Hence  the  Bible 
in  schools,  not  to  mention  the  hymnals. 
A  prominent  non-Catholic  journal  informs 
us  that  the  Scripture  is  now  being  read 
in  four-fifths  of  the  public  schools.  It  is 
reasoned  that  if  the  Book  of  Books  can 
not  be  initiated,  no  Sort  of  religious  teach- 
ing can  be.  The  Bible  introduced  is,  of 
course,  the  Protestant  version,  against 
which  Catholics  are  protesting,  and  having 
their  protest  sustained  by  the  courts — 
at  least  the  higher  ones.  The  Jews  are 
complaining,  and  the  atheists  may  do  so 
any  day.  These  three  classes  are  now 
numerous  enough,  and  pay  enough  of  the 
school  tax,  to  convince  the  Bible-reading 
party  that  the  public  schools  are  not 
Protestant  schools. 

Bible-reading  in  the  school  has  been 
declared  a  violation  of  the  Constitution 
in  several  States,  and  there  are  likely  to 
be  as  many  more  test  cases  as  may  be 
required  to  discontinue  the  practice.  Will 
the  ultimate  result  be  conformity  to  the 
school  law  or  the  apportionment  of  the 
school  fund  among  the  religious  denomi- 
nations? The  question  is  one  for  Catholic 
voters  to  think  over.  The  more  it  is 
agitated,  of  course  the  sooner  a  solution 
of  it  will  be  found. 


The  gratifying  records  often  made  in 
this  country  by  pupils  of  Catholic  schools 
and  colleges,  when  they  come  into  compe- 
tition with  students  of  non-Catholic  insti- 
tutions, are  duplicated  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  Jn  a  recent  number  of 
the  London  Catholic  Times  we  read : 

The  results  of  the  Ojcford  Local  Examinations 
in    1 910   point   the   same    moral   as   they   did   in 


1909.  In  intellectual  competitions,  Catholics 
have  nothing  to  fear.  They  can  not  only  hold 
their  own  against  opponents,  but  achieve 
brilliant  victories.  We  are  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  the  population  of  this 
country;  yet  the  lists  which  we  print  to-day 
show  that  Catholic  boys  are  at  the  head  of 
two  of  the  three  divisions,  and  that  in  the  third 
a  Catholic  holds  the  second  position,  the  credit 
for  the  success  in  each  case  belonging  to  a  Jesuit 
college.  As  compared  with  the  results  in  the 
cases  of  non-Catholic  colleges,  possessed  of 
advantages  in  the  shape  of  ample  endowments 
and  resources,  the  record  of  our  Catholic  colleges 
both  for  boys  and  girls  is  one  in  which  the  Cath- 
olic body  may  well  take  pride.  The  religious 
Orders,  male  and  female,  have  once  more  proved 
that,  as  teachers,  they  can  justly  claim  to  occupy 
the  foremost   place. 

As  we  have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  the 
work  of  mere  instruction  is  at  least  as 
effectively  carried  on  in  our  own  in- 
stitutions    as    in     secular    or     sectarian 


our 
or 

ones;  while  as  to  the  more  essential 
matter  of  education,  of  religious  training 
and  character  formation,  our  schools  and 
colleges  are,  of  course,  immeasurably 
superior  to  their  competitors. 


From  a  collection  of  over  sixteen 
hundred  Gaelic  proverbs,  all  from  one 
Province  in  Ireland,  a  contributor  to  the 
London  Tablet  selects  a  number  of  quaint 
and  pointed  sayings  in  everyday  use 
among  all  classes  of  people.  "  Alas  that 
your  mouth  was  not  sewn  by  a  briar!" 
is  the  reproach  made  to  some  one  who 
has  been  indiscreet  in  speech.  A  warning 
against  indiscriminate  trust  is  this 
proverb:  "Though  only  the  priest  and 
the  shoemaker  were  in  it  [present],  the 
awl  was  stolen."  Many  proverbs  express 
the  kindliness  and  spirit  of  resignation 
so  characteristic  of  the  Irish  people.  "A 
lent  horse  should  not  have  a  loose  shoe." 
"  He  who  is  bad  for  hospitality  is  good  for 
directing  a  stranger  on  the  road."  On  a 
wet  day  the  inmates  of  a  hovel  will  thus 
console  themselves:  "Thanks  be  to  God 
that  the  right  side  of  the  house  is  out!" 
"Time  and  patience  would  bring  the  snail 
to  Jerusalem."  "The  help  of^God  is  nearer 
than  the  door."    "Every  flood  goes  down 
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save  the  flood  of  grace."  Could  anything 
be  more  quaint  than  the  GaeHc  proverb 
illustrating  the  folly  of  trying  to  accom- 
plish anything  without  trouble?  "Listen 
to  the  journey  of  the  river  and  maybe 
you'll  catch  a  trout."  One  who  coddles 
himself  is  thus  spoken  of:  "He  got  cold 
going  to  bed  barefoot  and  getting  up 
fasting."  "'There  is  nothing  worse  than 
too  much  of  a  good  thing,'  said  the  old 
cat  that  got  drowned  in  the  milk."  Other 
proverbs  express  the  value  of  good  health. 
"  Health  with  poverty  is  better  than  herds 
on  the  hill."  "A  good  laugh  and  a  long 
sleep — the  two  best  cures  in  the  doctor's 
book."  We  are  told  that  many  Irish 
proverbs  lose  greatly  in  the  translation; 
however,  one  need  not  be  a  Gaelic  scholar 
to  appreciate  any  of  the  foregoing. 


In  reference  to  the  recent  action  of  the 
Holy  Father  regarding  the  organization 
of  French  Catholics  known  as  the  Sillon 
Society,  a  correspondent  of  one  of  the 
"great  dailies"  sent  a  long  cable  dispatch 
from  Paris,  in  which  we  find  this  extraor- 
dinary sentence :  "A  lew  days  before 
this  last  expression  of  Papal  policy 
against  every  form  of  modernism,  a  decree 
was  promulgated  lowering  the  age  of 
First  Communion  children  from  twelve 
to  seven  years,  which  followed  another 
decree  ordering  frequent  or  daily  com- 
munication with  the  Vatican."  "The 
future  alone  can  tell,"  adds  the  scribe, 
"whether  the  Pope  is  killing  or  resus- 
citating Catholicism  in  this  country." 
Judging  by  cable  dispatches  like  this — and 
there  are  many  of  them, — there  is,  indeed, 
no  telling  what  the  Holy  Father  is  doing 

anywhere. 

♦  ♦ 

Pending  the  publication  of  our  special 
article  on  the  twenty-first  Eucharistic 
Congress,  it  seems  proper  to  remark  that 
our  prediction  of  a  few  weeks  ago  as  to 
the  unrivalled  jsplendor  likely  to  charac- 
terize the  celebration  in  Montreal  has  been 
I  abundantly  verified.  The  one  outstanding 
[fact   in    the    multitudinous    press    reports 


sent  of  late  days  from  the  Canadian 
metropolis  is  the  genuine  surprise  of 
Cardinal  Vannutelli  and  the  European 
prelates  generally  at  the  virile  Catholicity ; 
the  living  faith,  as  enthusiastic  as  intense ; 
the  deep-seatedness  as  well  as  the  frank 
expression  of  the  religious  life  in  the  Rome 
of  America.  Montreal  has  set  a  standard 
by  which  will  be  measured  all  future 
Eucharistic  Congresses;  and  to  her  zealous 
Archbishop,  devoted  clergy,  and  faith- 
filled  laity  are  due  the  very  heartiest 
congratulations. 


It  is  not  surprising  that  a  man  of  Col. 
Roosevelt's  temperament  should  often 
make  what  are  called  "bad  breaks";  but 
it  is  hard  to  understand  how  any  one  with 
the  presidential  bee  in  his  bonnet  could 
so  far  forget  himself  as  to  attack  the 
Supreme  Court.  This  is  by  all  odds  the 
worst  mistake  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
made  since  his  return  home;  and  his 
political  opponents,  we  notice,  are  dis- 
posed to  use  it  against  him  "  for  all  it  is 
worth."  One  of  them  says  (in  Harper's 
Weekly),  after  an  explanation  of  the  chief 
duty  of  the  higher  courts — to  interpret 
statutes  enacted  by  Congress,  and  to 
determine  whether  such  statutes  conform 
to  or  conflict  with  the  fundamental  law 
embodied  in  the  Constitution: 

Mr.  Roosevelt  would  change  the  standard 
from  strict  observance  of  limitations  carefully 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution  to  personal 
opinion  on  the  part  of  judges  as  to  immediate 
needs.  .  .  .  "The  New  Nationalism,"  he  declares, 
"demands  of  the  judiciary  that  it  shall  be  inter- 
ested primarily  in  human  welfare  rather  than 
in  property";  and  the  New  Nationalism  also 
"regards  the  Executive  power  as  the  steward 
of  the  public  welfare."  Since  the  Executive  is 
also  the  appointive  power,  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
who  would  be  the  master  interpreter.  There 
would  remain  the  possibility  of  recalcitrancy 
on  the  part  of  a  judge.  But  Mr.  Roosevelt  pro- 
vides for  even  this  remote  contingency.  "The 
prompt  removal  of  unfaithful  or  incompetent 
public  servants,"  he  asserts,  "should  be  made 
easy  and  sure."  This  makes  the  chain  of 
autocracy  complete. 

The  device  is  as  ingenious  as  it  is  devilish.  No 
argument  is  necessary,  no  illustration  essential, 
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to  ready  comprehension  of  the  limitless  bounds 
of  Executive  authority  thus  fortified.  Congress 
would  be  helpless;  the  State  governments 
would  be  paralyzed;  an  absolute  monarch  would 
occupy  the  White  House.  There  is,  in  our  mind, 
not  the  slightest  question  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
ambition  and  determination  to  achieve  this 
position  by  whatever  means,  fair  or  foul,  he  may 
have  at  his  command.  It  is,  then,  not  as  a 
common  scold,  nor  as  a  public  nuisance,  but  as 
an  avowed  enemy  of  the  Republic,  as  a  foe  of 
popular  government,  as  a  virtual  traitor  to 
American  institutions  as  they  were  created  and 
now  exist,  that  Roosevelt,  the  force,  must  be 
regarded,  must  be  met,  must  be  crushed. 

The  writer's  argument,  it  may  be  said, 
is  not  strengthened  by  the  acerbity  of  the 
expressions  in  which  he  permits  himself 
to  indulge;  nevertheless,  there  is  food  for 
reflection  in  this  arraignment  of  Col. 
Roosevelt's  proposal.  Of  late  an  increasing 
number  of  his  friends  and  admirers  have 
begun  to  fear  that  he  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  revolutionary. 


The  following  obiter  dictum  of  the 
late  James  G.  Blaine,  to  be  found  in  his 
"Twenty  Years  of  Congress,"  is  presented, 
for  the  consideration  of  those  who  rule,  by 
a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun: 

Mr.  Lincoln  united  firmness  and  gentleness 
in  a  singular  degree.  He  rarely  spoke  a  harsh 
word.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  popular  conceptions 
concerning  him  are  erroneous.  No  man  was 
further  than  he  from  the  easy,  familiar,  jocose 
character  in  which  he  is  often  painted.  While 
he  paid  little  attention  to  form  or  ceremony, 
he  was  not  a  man  with  whom  liberties  could  be 
taken.  .  .  .  There  was  no  one  in  Washington 
who  ever  attempted  it. 

Throughout   the   whole   period  of  the   war   he 

constantly  directed  the  attention  of  the  nation 

to    dependence    on    God.      It    may    indeed     be 

doubted    whether    he    omitted    this    in    a  single 

State  paper.     In  every  message  to  Congress,  in 

every    proclamation    to   the    people   he    made   it 

prominent. 

♦-« 

In  the  report  of  the  Supreme  Knight, 
read  at  the  recent  national  convention 
of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  in  Quebec, 
we  find  this  suggestive  paragraph: 

A  great  danger,  I  had  almost  uttered  the  word 
"evil,"  is  insidiously  approaching.  Perhaps  I 
should   say   two   dangers;     for   there   are   two, — 


the  one,  in  a  way,  growing  out  of  the  other.  I 
refer  to  intellectual  pride,  arrogant  assumption 
on  the  part  of  some  of  an  attitude,  not  of  hos- 
tility of  course,  but  of  criticism  of  the  Church; 
or  if  not  of  the  Church,  of  its  regularly 
constituted  officials,  the  priests,  bishops,  etc. 
We  must  never  forget  our  self-respect,  nor  must 
we  ever  fail  in  respect  to  the  Church.  Whenever 
we  have  a  function  of  any  kind,  courtesy 
demands  that  the  local  priest;.s  not  on!y  be  in- 
vited, but  that  they  be  given  places  at  tables 
or  on  platforms  befitting  the  dignity  of  their 
oflfices.  To  forget  this,  or  to  fail  in  doing  it,  is 
dangerous  to  us  as  Catholic  gentlemen,  sons  of 
Mother  Church. 

Timely  recognition  of  a  danger  by  those 
exposed  to  it  affords  tolerable  assurance 
that  it  will  be  provided  against;  and  all 
friends  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  will 
applaud  the  foregoing  utterance. 


The  London  Daily  News  quotes  Sir 
George  Bird  wood,  an  authority  on  all 
that  concerns  India,  as  saying:  "  Of  course 
if  it  is  a  question  of  evangelizing  India, 
there  is  only  one  Church  which  can  suc- 
cessfully do  so,  and  that  is  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church;  and  I  say  that,  although 
I  am  not  a  Roman  Catholic  myself." 
Apropos  of  this  pronouncement,  the 
London  Tablet  quotes  a  similar,  though 
rather  differently  stated,  opinion  of  a 
Catholic  missionary,  over  in  England  for 
a  breathing  space.  Asked  what  was  wanted 
to  convert  India,  he  replied  unhesita- 
tingly, "A  handful  of  saints."  The  same 
thing,  by  the  way,  was  once  said  by  Father 
Faber  in   reference   to   the  conversion  of 

England. 

« * 

The  approaching  National  Conference 
of  Catholic  Charities  gives  special  time- 
liness to  Dr.  Kerby's  paper,  "  Problems 
in  Charity,"  in  the  current  Catholic  World. 
Of  particular  interest,  and  reassuring  as 
well,  are  these  excerpts: 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  undertake  a  defence 
of  organization  in  charity,  or  to  state  again  and 
again,  with  all  possible  emphasis,  that  no  one 
wishes  to  crush  individuality  or  formalize  service 
of  the  poor,  or  take  the  heart  out  of  charity. 
When  organization  is  spoken  of,  one  who 
believes  in  it  takes  it  with  its  shortcomings,  its 
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dangers;  but  one  hopes  to  minimize  these  and 
to  accomplish  much  for  the  poor  in  the  spirit 
of  God.  .  .  . 

Instruction,  stimulation  of  social  conscience, 
organization,  suitable  methods,  are  collective 
needs  demanding  collective  wisdom  and  action. 
The  National  Conference  which  begins  this  great 
work  will  invade  no  field  now  occupied;  it  will 
'  displace  no  organization,  and  will  in  no  way 
enter  the  field  of  actual  relief.  It  can,  however, 
explore  conditions,  renew  the  inspiration  of  old 
ideals,  guide  wisely  in  the  larger  relations  of 
the  work;  and  thus  serve  in  no  mean  way  to 
make  our  methods  equal  to  our  problems,  our 
aims  worthy  of  our  ideals,  and  our  achievements 
worthy  of  our  Faith  and  its  noble  traditions  of 
charity. 

These  declarations  will  commend  them- 
selves to  many  a  Catholic  who  has  an 
inborn,  latent  prejudice  against 

.  .  .  the  organized  charity,  scrimped  and  iced 
In  the  name  of  a  cautious,  statistical  Christ. 


Apropos  of  the  recent  birthday  of  the 
venerable  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  the 
Universe  and  Catholic  Weekly  discusses 
church  matters  in  Austria,  and  affords 
this  interesting  information: 

Religion  follows  largely  on  the  national  boun- 
daries. Catholics  of  the  Latin  Rite  have  eight 
provinces  (comprising  thirty  dioceses)  in  Austria, 
and  six  provinces  (comprising  twenty-nine 
dioceses)  in  Hungary.  The  Uniat  Armenian  Rite 
has  one  archdiocese;  and  the  Greek  Uniats 
have  four  provinces,  comprising  ten  dioceses,  of 
which  five  use  the  Ruthenian  language  in  their 
liturgy.  One  uses  the  obsolete  Slovenic,  and 
four  the  Roumanian  tongue.  So  it  comes  about 
that  the  city  of  Lemberg  has  three  archbishops 
in  union  with  the  Holy  See — the  Latin,  the 
Armenian,  and  the  Greek  (Ruthenian) ;  whilst 
other  towns  have  two  bishops. 

As  an  archiepiscopal  See,  Lemberg  may 
surely  challenge  competition. 


The  following  interesting  information 
relative  to  early  Polish  settlements  in  this 
country  is  contributed  to  America  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Shipman: 

The  Polish  insurrection  of  1831  sent  us  a  con- 
siderable and  more  abiding  contingent,  many 
of  whom  settled  in  Texas.  Their  success  may 
have  induced  others  to  come;  for  in  1855 
a  large  body  of  them,  headed  by  the  Rev. 
L.  Moczygemba,  a  Polish  Franciscan,  settled 
in  Texas,   where    their   first  colony   was   named 


Panna  Marya  (Our  Lady  Mary),  and  where  the 
first  Polish  church  in  America  was  built.  The 
Panna  Marya  settlement  was  quickly  followed 
by  other  Polish  colonies  in  Texas,  five  of  which 
founded  churches  the  next  year,  and  eleven 
others  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  decades. 

The  freedom  of  the  Poles  from  any  taint 
of  race-suicide  sentiment  accounts  for  the 
rapid  growth  of  their  colonies. 


The  Trtie  Voice  is  glad  that  Archbishop 
O'Connell,  in  his  address  to  the  Catholic 
Total  Abstinence  Union,  deprecated  puri- 
tanical fanaticism,  some  foreshadowing 
of  which  our  Omaha  contemporary  seems 
to  have  descried  in  the  Union  within  the 
past  year  or  two.  Apart  from  any  partic- 
ular appropriateness  in  the  address,  this 
advice  is  certainly  sound: 

Counsel  total  abstinence  as  much,  as  far  and 
as  often  as  you  can.  Show  the  dangers  which 
undoubtedly  lie  even  in  moderate  drinking; 
and  enjoin,  as  you  must,  upon  those  to  whom 
drink  is  an  occasion  of  sin,  the  moral  necessity 
of  abstaining  altogether  from  intoxicating  drink. 
Aim  at  the  most  you  can  get,  but  at  the  same 
time  be  careful  not  to  place  as  a  command  and 
a  precept  what  is  only  a  Christian  counsel. 
Denounce  sin  where  it  exists,  but  do  not  con- 
found temptation  with  sin.  Work  as  hard  as 
you  can  to  reclaim  the  drunkard,  but  work  even 
harder  yet  to  prevent  drtuikenness. 

Most  temperance  advocates  have  zeal 
enough;  but  it  is  not  always  a  zeal 
"according  to   knowledge." 


Reviewing  "  Mark  Twain's  Speeches," 
an  English  critic  remarks  that  the  impor- 
tance of  a  story  in  a  speech  may  almost 
be  called  an  American  discovery;  and 
advises  those  well-meaning  persons  who 
go  on  prosing  and  paraphrasing  to  keep 
themselves  going,  to  read  this  admonition 
of  the  dead  humorist: 

Whatever  moral  or  valuable  thing  you  put 
into  a  speech,  why,  it  gets  difi"used  among  those 
involuted  sentences,  and  possibly  your  audience 
goes  away  without  finding  out  what  that  valu- 
able thing  was  that  you  were  trying  to  confer 
upon  it;  but,  dear  me,  you  put  the  same  jewel 
into  a  story,  and  it  becomes  the  keystone  of 
that  story,  and  you  are  bound  to  get  it.  It 
flashes,  it  flames,  it  is  the  jewel  in  the  toad's 
head.    You  don't  overlook  that. 


Mozart's  Prayer. 


/(^V^ANY  years  ago,  in  the  town  of 
I  12  Salzburg,  Austria,  two  little  chil- 
J  dren  lived  in  a  cot  covered  with 

vines,  near  a  pleasant  river.  They  both 
loved  music,  and  when  only  six  years 
old  Frederika  could  play  well  on  the 
harpsichord.  But  from  her  little  brother 
Wolfgang's  fingers  such  strains  of  melody 
would  resound  through  the  humble  cottage 
as  were  never  before  heard  from  so  young 
a  child.  Their  father  was  a  teacher  of 
music,  and  his  own  children  were  his  best 
pupils. 

There  came  times  so  hard  that  these 
children  had  scarcely  enough  to  eat;  but 
they  loved  each  other  and  their  parents, 
and  were  happy  in  the  simple  enjoyments 
that  fell  to  their  lot.  One  pleasant  day 
Frederika  said: 

"  Let  us  take  a  walk  to  the  woods.  How 
sweetly  the  birds  sing!  And  the  sound  of 
the  river  as  it  flowS  is  like  music." 

So  they  went  off  together. 

As  they  were  sitting  in  the  shadow  of 
a  tree  Wolfgang  said: 

"Sister,  what  a  be3.utiful  place  this 
would  be  to  pray!" 

Frederika  asked  wonderingly: 

"What  should  we  pray  for?" 

"Why,  for  papa  and  mamma!"  replied 
her  brother.  "You  see  how  sad  they 
look.  Poor  mamma  hardly  ever  smiles 
now,  and  I  know  it  must  be  because  she 
has  not  always  bread  enough  for  us.  Let 
us  pray  God  to  help  us." 

"Yes,"  said  Frederika,  "we  will." 

So  these  two  sweet  children  knelt  down 
and  prayed,  asking  the  Heavenly  Father 
to  bless  their  parents,  and  make  them 
a  help  to  them. 

"  But  how  can  we  help  papa  and 
mamma?"  asked  Frederika. 


"Why,  don't  you  know?"  replied  Wolf- 
gang. "  My  soul  is  full  of  music ;  and  by 
and  by  I  shall  play  before  great  people. 
They  will  give  me  plenty  of  money, 
and  I  will  give  it  to  father  and  mother; 
and  we'll  live  in  a  fine  house,  and  all  be 
happy." 

At  this  a  loud  laugh  astonished  the 
boy,  who  did  not  know  that  any  one  was 
near.  Turning,  he  saw  a  tall  gentleman 
who  had  just  come  from  the  woods.  The 
stranger  made  inquiries,  which  the  little 
girl  answered,   telling  him: 

"  Wolfgang  means  to  be  a  great 
musician;  he  thinks  he  can  earn  money, 
so  that  we  shall  not  be  so  poor." 

"  He  may  do  that  when  he  has  learned 
to  play  well  enough,"  replied  the  stranger. 

"He  is  only  seven  years  old  now,"  said 
Frederika;  "but  he  plays  beautifully, 
and  can  compose  pieces." 

"That  can  not  be,"  said  the  gentleman. 

"Come  to  see  us,"  interposed  the  little 
boy  himself,  "  and  I  will  play  something 
for  you,  sir." 

"I  will  go  this  evening,"  answered  the 
stranger. 

The  children  went  home  and  told  their 
adventure  to  their  parents,  who  seemed 
much   pleased   and   astonished. 

Soon  a  loud  knock  was  heard;  and,  on 
opening  the  door,  the  little  family  were 
surprised  to  see  men  bringing  in  baskets 
of  richly-cooked  food  in  variety  and 
abundance.  They  had  an  ample  feast  that 
evening.  Thus  God  answered  the  children's 
prayer. 

Soon  after,  while  Wolfgang  was  playing 
a  sonata  which  he  had  composed,  the 
stranger  entered,  and  stood  astonished  at 
the  wondrous  melody.  The  father  recog- 
nized in  his  guest  Francis  L^  Emperor 
of  Austria. 

j^Not    long    afterward    the    family    were 
invited  by  the  Emperor  to  Vienna,  where 
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Wolfgang  astonished  the  royal  family  by 
his  wonderful  powers.  From  that  time 
the  father  and  his  children  gave  concerts 
in  many  cities  of  Germany  and  France. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  Wolfgang  was  ac- 
knowledged as  a  master  musician. 

Mozart  was  a  good  Catholic  as  well  as 
a  great  musician.  The  simple  tr.ust  in 
God  which  he  had  learned  in  childhood 
never  forsook  him.  In  a  letter  to  his 
father,  written  in  after  years,  he  said: 

"  I  never  lose  sight  of  God.  I  acknowl- 
edge His  power  and  dread  His  wrath,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  love  to  admire  His 
goodness  and  mercy  to  His  creatures.  He 
will  never  abandon  His  servant.  By  the 
fulfilment  of  His  will,  mine  is  satisfied." 

It  was,  apparently,  God's  will  that  His 
musical  servant  should  never  know  the 
dangers  of  great  riches.  Married  in  1782, 
Mozart  and  his  wife  were  never  free  from 
discomforts  and  privations;  but  both 
were  so  happy  in  their  mutual  love  that 
the  most  grinding  poverty  could  not 
darken  their  lives.  His  loyalty  to  his  own 
country  contributed  to  keep  him  poor; 
as  that  sentiment  induced  him  in  1789  to 
refuse  King  Frederick  William's  offer  of 
the  position  of  his  kapellmeister,  with  a 
salary  of  three  thousand  thalers. 

Mozart's     last     great     work     was     his 

immortal   Requiem.     He   was  not   able   to 

finish  it  himself.    Feeling  that  his  death 

was    approaching,    he    sketched    out    the 

principal  features  of  the  incompleted  part, 

leaving  them  for  his  pupil  Siissmayer  to 

elaborate.     The  night   before  he  died  he 

gathered  his   favorite   singers  about  him, 

and  had  the  score  of  the  Requiem  brought 

to  his  bed.    The  work  was  sung  until  the 

Lacrimosa     was     reached,     when     Mozart 

burst  into  tears  and  closed  the  score.    The 

end  came  on  the  morning  of  December  5, 

1 791;    and  an  eye-witness  related  that  the 

last  motion  of  the  great  musician  was  an 

endeavor  to  imitate  the  kettledrums  in  the 

Requiem. 

» .»> . 

He  that  would  have  the  fruit  must 
climb  the  tr^e. 


Sandy  Joe. 


BY    MARY    T.  WAGCAMAN. 

XV. — Father  More's  Visitors. 

The  red  glow  of  the  wintry  sunset 
burned  through  the  snow-wreathed  pines 
that  brushed  the  wide  silken-curtained 
window  of  Mrs.  Harper's  room.  She 
lay  upon  her  cushioned  couch,  very  pale 
and  still,  looking  out  dreamily  at  the 
dying  day.  Her  husband  sat  by  her  side, 
smoothing  the  soft,  rippling  hair  back 
from  her  temples  with  the  light,  tender 
touch  that  years  of  loving  care  gave  to 
his  strong  man's  hand. 

"I  am  glad  you  told  me,  Phil  dear!" 
she  said  gently. 

"Are  you,  dearest?  Father  More  thought 
it  best  for  you  to  know." 

"Oh,  yes!  Dear  Father  More  always 
understands.  I  —  I  have  never  been  able 
to  think  of  Larchmont ;  but  now  —  now 
I  can,  Phil.  I  can  think  of  it  as  a  beautiful 
home  for  poor  friendless  little  boys  and 
girls,  like  those  we  saw  on  the  street  that 
day  selling  papers.  That  poor  little  girl! 
I  have  never  forgotten  the  frightened  look 
in  her  soft  brown  eyes  when  she  lifted 
them  to  my  face.  Oh,  I  hope  the  clothes 
made  her  warm  and  comfortable,  Phil!" 

"They  did,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mr. 
Harper,  —  "  unless  that  young  rascal 
'cribbed'   everything  for  himself." 

"Well,  perhaps,  dear;  though  it  didn't 
strike  me  that  way.  But  no  doubt  your 
eyes  are  clearest.  He  got  the  money,  at 
all  events.  So  you  are  pleased  that 
Father  More  is  to  have  Larchmont  for 
his  little  waifs?" 

"Oh,  so  pleased,  Phil!  I  don't  know 
when  I  have  had  anything  to  make  me 
so  happy.  I  don't  know^  why  it  is,  but  I 
have  felt  happier  of  late, — happier  even 
though  I  am  weaker,  I  know." 

" '  Rascal ' ! "  echoed  the  lady,  softly.  "  O 
Phil,  there  was  nothing  rascally  about  that 
nice  red-haired  boy!  He  had  one  of  the 
best  faces  I  ever  saw,— so  honest  and  kind ! " 
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"Nell,  Nell!"  there  was  a  sharp  note 
of  pain  in  the  speaker's  tone.  "  Don't — 
don't  be  so  heavenly,  Nell!  Stay  on  with 
me,  if — if  you  can!" 

"If  —  if  I  can,"  she  whispered.  "Ah, 
I  am  trying;  for  I  love  you,  Phil,  — love 
you  dearly,  my  husband!  But  I  have  a 
strange  feeling  that  I  shall  see  our  baby 
soon, — our  dear  little  baby  that  the  angels 
are  taking  care  of  for  me,  Phil,  until  — 
until  I  come." 

"My  God!  No,  no!  Don't  talk  like 
that,  Nell!"  was  the  hoarse  answer.  "You 
are  not  any  worse,  only  a  little  weaker. 
Nell,  don't  let  go  and  drift  away  from 
me,— don't,  Nell,— (/ow'i./" 

"  I  won't  then, — I  won't  if  I  can  help 
it,  Phil,"  she  answered,  smiling  up  into 
his  anguished  face.  "  Especially  since  you 
have  told  me  about  Larchmont,  I  want 
you  to  get  to  work  right  away,  and  have 
everything  lovely,  Phil, — big  rooms  and 
plenty  of  windows,  and  nice  wide  porches 
where  the  children  can  run  and  play,  and 
a  sun  parlor.  I  always  meant  to  have  a 
sun  parlor  on  the  south  front.  O  Phil, 
won't  you  begin  right  away?" 

"  Father  More  and  I  thought  that  in 
the  spring,  Nell — " 

"Oh,  no!  Don't  wait  until  spring.  That 
is  too  long  off.  I'd  like  to  have  it  done 
before  —  I  mean,  I'd  like  you  to  begin 
right  now,  Phil.  Go  to  see  Father  More 
about  it,  and  ask  him  not  to  put  it  off  until 
spring.    Go  to-morrow,  please." 

"And  leave  you  blue  and  low-spirited 
like  this?"  he  protested. 

"I  am  not  blue  and  low-spirited,"  she 
said.  "  I  am  only  weak,  and  it  will  do  me 
good  to  have  that  home  for  the  poor  little 
children  begun.  3ee  Father  More,  please, 
and  ask  him  to  begin  the  work  right 
away." 

And  it  was  in  obedience  to  this  gentle 
command  that  Mr.  Phil  Harper  appeared 
next  evening  at  the  rectory  of  St.  Martin's, 
and  was  admitted  to  Father  More's  study, 
where  he  announced  his  business  in  the 
brief,  repressed  tones  of  one  whose  heart 
was  too  full  for  lengthy  speech. 


"  In  plain  terms.  Father,  Nell  feels  that 
she  is  dying  and  wants  the  home  done 
before  she  goes." 

"  It  is  not  so  bad  as  that,  my  dear 
friend!"  said  the  priest,  striving  to  speak 
cheerily.    "You  are  too  anxious,  I  think." 

"  Not  too  anxious.  Father.  Oh,  she  is 
dying  slowly,  surely,  patiently,  as  she 
know&— as   I    can   see.     The   wound   that 


piercCC  her  tender  heart  has  been  bleeding  ' 
all  these  years  until  life  and  strength  are 
gone.  She  told  me  yesterday  that  she 
felt  that  she  would  see  her  baby  soon; 
so  we  must  get  to  work.  Father,  even 
despite  the  snow  and  ice.  She  said  that 
she  would  like  to  see  the  plans  you  spoke 
of,  and  select  one  herself." 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  said  Father  More. 
"  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  her  distracted,  , 
interested.  Sit  right  down  there  in  my 
big  chair  while  I  look  them  up.  Light  a 
cigar, — you'll  find  some  on  the  mantel. 
Keep  up  a  brave  heart,  my  friend.  I  feel 
that  the  good  God  will  bless  your  generous 
charity  to  His  Httle  ones  in  ways  we  can 
not  foresee — hallo!  What's  the  matter 
out  there?" 

And  the  speaker's  comforting  tone 
changed  to  one  of  startled  inquiry  at  the 
unusual  clamor  that  came  from  the  hall 
without.  He  flung  open  the  door  of  his 
study,  to  confront  an  exciting  scene. 

Mrs.  Mullan,  his  stout,  motherly  house- 
keeper, was  holding  at  bay  an  equally 
stout,  motherly  visitor,  who,  with  her 
"widow's  bonnet"  askew,  and  its  purple 
flowers  waving  defiantly,  was  striving  to 
force  an  entrance. 

"Let  me  by,  ma'am, — let  me  by!  I've 
come  to  speak  to  his  reverence;  and,  busy 
or  not  busy,  I  must  see  him.  He'll  listen 
to  me,   I  know,    Let  me  by!" 

"Not  a  step  farther  shall  you  go!"  s^id 
Mrs.  Mullan,  her  own  Celtic  spirit  rising 
to  the  fray.  "  What  sort  of  disrespectable 
creature  are  you  to  be  breaking  in  upon 
the  priest  like  this?  It's  mad  or  intoxicated 
you  must  be!" 

"Intoxicated!"  echoed  the  visitor, 
flaming    into    virtuous    wrath.     "  I    never 
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touched  a  drop  stronger  than  tea  in  all 
my  life.  I've  half  a  mind  to  pull  the  cap 
from  your  bald  head,  you  wicked  woman!" 

"Tut,  tut,  tut!"  said  Father  More  re- 
provingly, as  he  advanced  upon  the  scene 
of  combat.  "  My  good  women,  this  is 
most  unseemly.  What  is  the  trouble,  Mrs. 
Mullan?  Why, — why,"  recognizing  the 
visitor,   "surely  it's  Mrs.  Bryan!" 

"It  is,  Father,  —  it  is!"  And  the 
speaker's  righteous  indignation  suddenly 
broke  into  tears  and  tremors.  "  It  vexed 
me  more  than  I  could  say  to  be  turned 
from  the  door  by  that  impudent  creature." 

"There!  there!  there!"  said  the  priest, 
anxious  to  avert  a  reopening  of  hostilities. 
"It  was  altogether  my  fault,  Mrs.  Bryan. 
I  gave  orders  that  I  was  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed. But  if  the  matter  is  of  serious 
importance — " 

"Sure  it  is,  Father.  But  I'll  ask  only 
a  moment  or  two,  to  keep  my  brain  from 
turning  outright.  And  I  dare  not  go  to 
anybody  else,  for  fear  people  would  think 
me  mad  entirely.  It's  about  this  boy  here. 
Father,"— and  she  pulled  forward  a  white- 
faced  boy,  hitherto  screened  by  her 
ample  figure.  "  He  is  just  out  of  the 
hospital,  where  he  has  been  lying  three 
weeks  with  an  injured  head;  and  he's 
telling  a  tale  that  has  made  my  heart 
faint  from  the  fear  and  the  fright  of  it." 

"Why,  surely  I  know  that  boy,  too!" 
said  Father  More,  who,  despite  this  rather 
discouraging  introduction,  was  looking 
kindly  into  the  thin  pale  face.  "Are  you 
not  the  fine  fellow  that  fought  for  little 
Micky  Fay  and  that  I  brought  home  to 
supper  some  weeks  ago?" 

"Yes,  Father,"  and  the  young  face 
kindled  at  the  friendly  tone.  "  I'm  Sandy 
Joe,  or  that's  what  the  boys  call  me; 
and  you  treated  me  fair  and  square, 
Father;  and  so  when  Mrs.  Bryan  said  to 
come  to  you,  I  knew  you'd  treat  me 
square  again  and  believe  my  story."  And 
the  honest  blue  eyes  were  lifted  to  Father 
More  with  an  eager  trust  that  touched 
the  priest's  warm  heart. 

"Come    in    here    and    tell    it,"    he    said 
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kindly,  feeling  that  in  some  way  the  poor 
lad  needed  quieting;  and,  to  Mrs.  Mullan's 
suppressed  indignation,  he  led  the  two 
visitors  into  the  study,  where  Mr.  Harper 
sat  in  the  big  chair  puffing  his  cigar 
into  a  glow. 

"  Excuse  me  one  moment,  my  dear 
Harper,  while  I  hear  this  poor  boy's 
trouble." 

"Harper?"  said  Joe,  suddenly  wheeling 
around.  "  Harper?  Is  his  name  Harper? 
And,  geewhillikins,  it's  the  man  I  sold 
the  paper  to,  and  that  gave  the  money 
to   Billy   Butler!" 

"Eh — what?"  said  Mr.  Harper,  startled. 
"  Thunderation !  You  are  the  right  boy, 
sure  enough !  And  that  other  rascal  '  did ' 
us  out  of  fifteen  dollars!  George!  I  ought 
to  have  known  he  was  not  Nell's  little 
gentleman  by  one  look  at  his  face.  And 
so  you're  the  real  chap?  How  is  your  little 
sister?" 

Joe's  lip  quivered,  and  in  a  moment  Mrs. 
Bryan  burst  into  an  exciting  explanation. 

"  That's  what  brought  us  here, 
Father," — turning  to  the  priest.  "You 
remember  the  child,  maybe?  You  bap- 
tized her,  Monica  Mary,  more  than  a 
month  ago." 

"  Why,  yes,  yes,  I  remember  her  well, — 
that  lovely  child  that  so  attracted  you. 
Harper,"  he  added  aside.  "And  is  she 
this  boy's  sister?  I  thought  she  had  no 
family,  no  relatives." 

"Sure  she  hadn't.  Father,  that  I  knew 
of.  But  the  boy's  grandmother  had  her 
in  charge;  and  Joe  looked  after  the  little 
creature,  and  loved  her  better  than  if  he 
was  her  born  brother." 

"And — and.  Father,  they've  taken  her 
away!  They've  stolen  her!"  put  in  Joe, 
breathlessly. 

"Stolen  her?"  echoed  both  gentlemen, 
in  amazement. 

"Whist  now, — whist,  Joe!"  said  Mrs. 
Bryan.  "Ufet  me  tell  the  story  first  to  his 
reverence.  When  the  old  woman  was 
taken  to  the  hospital,  Joe  asked  me  to 
care  for  the  child,  saying  he'd  work  for 
her  and  pay  for  her  as  best  he  could;    for 
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she  was  greatly  afraid  of  the  asylum, — - 
which  was  where  she  ought  to  have  been, 
as  I  said  from  the  first.  And  then  the  old 
woman  died,  and  was  buried  by  the  town — 
God  rest  her  soul! — and  Joe  almost  broke 
his  neck  or  his  head  down  the  fire  escape 
^vhen  he  was  taking  victuals  for  a  mid- 
night supper.  Jackie — Monica  Mary- 
was  left  to  me;  and,  though  a  poor,  lone 
widow,  with  four  of  my  own  to  raise,  I 
\/as  doing  my  best  for  her.  But  the  father 
and  mother,  that  left  her  with  old  Madge 
Darnley  when  she  was  an  infant,  came 
after  her  two  weeks  ago,  and  told  me — " 

"They  told  her  lies,"  broke  in  Joe, 
desperately,  —  "  all  lies.  Father, — all  lies ! 
They  were  not  Jackie's  mother  and  father 
at  all.  I  heard  a  man  promise  to  give  three 
hundred  dollars  if  they'd  take  her  away 
and  never  bring  her  back;  and  the  man's 
name  was  Lamont,  and  he  lived  in  the 
Romaine.  He  sent  this  other  man  and 
a  woman  (Lisette)  after  Jackie,  and  her 
right  name  is  Jacqueline." 

Jacqueline!  Lisette!  I,amont!  Philip 
Harper  started  to  his  feet,  his  handsome 
face  suddenly  ashen. 

"Lamont  is  Nellie's  cousin;  Lisette 
was  —  was  little  Jacqueline's  nurse!  My 
God,  Father,  what  does  the  boy  mean?" 

"  Harper,  my  dear  friend,  be  calm !  The 
boy  is  just  out  of  the  hospital,  remember. 
He  does  not  know  what  he    says." 

"I  do, — I  do,  Father!"  cried  Joe,  pas- 
sionately. "  Mr.  Harper  just  said  he  knew 
those  persons — Lamont,  Lisette,  Jac'que- 
line.  Isn't  that  proof  enough?  How  could 
1  dream  such  a  thing?  And  the  men  talked 
about  you  too,"  —  turning  his  white 
desperate  face  to  Mr.  Harper.  "  One  said 
if  he  took  the  child  to  you  —  to  Mr. 
Harper, — you  would  give  everything  you 
have  for  her." 

"Who  said  it — where — when?"  panted 
Phil  Harper,  grasping  Joe's  shoulder.  "  I 
would  give  everything  I  had  for  —  for  a 
child  called  Jacqueline?  You  heard  this, 
you  say?  You  heard  it  —  you  heard  it? 
Where — when?" 

The  fierce  grip,  the  wild .  passion  of  the 


tone  for  a  moment  took  away  Joe's 
breath  and  speech,  and  terrified  Mrs. 
Bryan  into  tearful  defence. 

"  Sure  it's  mad  with  the  fever  the  poor 
boy  is,  as  I  told  you,  Father!  But  if  you'll 
listen  to  him,  you  may  ease  his  poor  mind. 
Now,  Joey,  tell  your  story  straight  through 
as  you  told  it  to  me." 

"  Yes;  sit  down  here  beside  me,  my  boy. 
You  see  how  weak  and  tremulous  he 
is.  Harper.  Just  out  of  the  hospital, 
remember,  where  he  has  been  lying  uncon- 
scious from  a  severe  injury  to  his  head. 
Remember  all  this,  my  friend,  and  be  calm. 
Now,   my  child,  go  on  with  your  story." 

And  Joe,  thus  reassured,  told  his  story 
as  he  remembered  it  —  he  told  it  all, 
beginning  with  the  naughty  bell  boy  that 
sent  him  climbing  up  to  the  wrong  story 
of  the  Romaine,  explaining  how  the  sudden 
news  of  Gran's  death  had  startled  him, 
and  then  the  angry  words  behind  the 
curtains  that  held  him  a  frightened  and 
breathless  listener.  Then  Philip  Harper 
suddenly  started  to  his  feet,  pale,  hoarse- 
voiced,   shaken  to  his  strong  man's  soul. 

"My  God,"  he  cried,  "this  is  no  fever 
dream !  The  boy  is  telling  the  truth. 
Father  More, — the  truth.  That  child — that 
beautiful  little  child  I  saw  standing  under 
Nell's  memorial  window — the  poor  little 
street-beggar  whose  eyes  have  followed 
dear  Nell  ever  since, — that  child — -great 
God! — is  hers — is  mine!" 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


Denmark's  Flag. 


The  flag  of  Denmark  is  a  plain  red 
banner  bearing  on  it  a  white  cross.  In  the 
year  1219  King  Waldemar  of  Denmark, 
when  leading  his  troops  to  battle  against 
the  Livonians,  saw  a  bright  light  in  the 
form  of  a  cross  in  the  sky.  He  held  this 
appearance  to  be  a  promise  of  divine  aid 
and  pressed  forward  to  victory.  From 
this  time  he  had  the  cross  placed  on  his 
flag,  calling  it  the  Dannebrog, —  that  is, 
the   strength  of   Denmark. 
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— Early  Autumn  announcements  by  Messrs. 
Duckworth  &  Co.  include  "Poems,"  by  Hilaire 
Belloc,  M.   P. 

— The  death,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  of 
Mrs.  Thomas,  a  daughter  of  Captain  Marryat, 
the  noveUst,  is  announced  from  Bruges.  She 
was  a  convert  to  the  Church,  and  one  of  her 
own   daughters   is   a   nun. 

— To  be  interesting  is  the  test  of  biography, 
according  to  Mr.  Chesterton.  Another  test  is  to 
be  candid.  Mr.  Snead-Cox's  "Life  of  Cardinal 
Vaughan"  marks  an  epoch  in  biographical 
work.  Hereafter  the  Life  of  any  contemporary 
worth  writing  at  all  iriust  be  written  in  full 
in  order  to  be  appreciated,- — with  very  few 
suppressions,   and,   above  all,   no   whitewashing. 

— With  the  compHments  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  Connersville,  Indiana,  there  comes 
to  us  a  reprint  in  neat  pamphlet  form  of  the 
"Journal  of  Proceedings. — Indian  Treaty. — Fort 
Wayne,  September  30,  1809."  The  Journal  is 
a  reproduction  of  the  diary  kept  by  Peter  Jones, 
secretary  to  Governor  Harrison,  Commissioner 
of  the  United  States,  and  is  of  curious  historical 
interest. 

— Few  people  have  any  idea  of  how  rapidly 
the  art  of  printing  spread  through  Europe 
during  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
A  catalogue  of  books,  mostly  from  the  presses 
of  the  first  printers,  issued  by  the  Oxford 
University  Press,  shows  that  from  1460  to 
1500  there  were  238  towns  possessing  at  some 
time  or  other  printing  presses  of  their  own. 
Examples  of  many  of  them  are  preserved  in 
the    British   Museum. 

— The  Passion  Play  described  in  our  leading 
article  this  week  is  by  no  means  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Laurent's  only  composition.  He  has  written  a 
number  of  mystery  plays  for  various  occasions, 
both  in  the  Kol  vernacular  and  in  Hindustani, 
such  as  Cain  and  Abel,  Joseph  the  Patriarch, 
Daniel  the  Prophet,  The  Birth  of  Christ,  The 
Prodigal  Son,  The  Death  and  Assumption  of 
Our  Lady,  St.  Hermenegild,  St.  Blandina,  The 
Martyrs  of  Lyons,  St.  Elizabeth,  St.    Agnes,  etc. 

— "Towards  the  Altar"  and  "Towards  the 
Eternal  Priesthood,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Lelen 
(B.  Herder),  are  neatly-printed  pamphlets  of 
125  and  115  pages  respectively.  The  former  is 
a  series  of  edifying  and  instructive  papers  on 
vocations  to  the  priesthood;  the  latter,  a  simple 
and  effective  treatise  on  the  divine  call,  "com- 
piled    from     approved     sources."       Both     little 


volumes  are  well  worth  attentive  perusal  by 
not  only  Catholic  young  men  or  boys  but  by 
their  parents  as  well.  Specifically,  of  course, 
they  appeal  to  seminarians. 

— Well  in  advance  of  the  festival  season  for 
which  it  is  especially  designed  comes  "One 
Christmas  Eve  at  Roxbury  Crossing,"  a  collection 
of  four  Christmas  tales  by  Cathryn  Wallace. 
(Frederick  Pustet  &  Co.)  The  author  states 
that  her  purpose  is  to  place  before  the  minds 
of  young  readers  the  very  important  part  the 
Virgin  Mother  holds  in  the  teachings  of  the 
Catholic  Church";  and  her  young  readers  will 
enjoy  the  stories  in  which  that  lesson  is  embodied. 

— No.  4,  Vol.  VI.,  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Catholic  Educational  Association  is  an  excep- 
tionally able  and  interesting  pamphlet.  It  is  a 
reprint  of  "Catholic  Education  in  Canada,  in 
its  Relation  to  the  Civil  Authority,"  the  nota- 
ble paper  read  at  the  recent  convention  of 
the  Association  in  Detroit,  by  the  Hon. 
Frank  A.  Anglin,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada.  As  a  succinct  and  lucid  exposition 
of  a  question  about  which  many  Americans 
have  rather  hazy  opinions.  Judge  Anglin' s  study 
is    of   unquestionable    utility    and   importance. 

— From  the  Apostolate  Publishing  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  we  have  received  "Catholic  Religion," 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  Alfred  Martin.  A  substantial 
volume  of  almost  500  pages,  it  professes  to  be  a 
statement  of  Christian  teaching  and  nistory.  A 
popular  rather  than  an  exhaustively  scholarly 
work,  it  gives  a  bird's-eye  view  of  religion;  the 
author  having  written,  as  much  as  pc^ssible,  in 
the  language  of  daily  experience  and  with  a  view 
to  practical  needs.  The  work  is  divided  into 
four  parts, — the  first  dealing  with  the  religious 
needs  and  ideals  of  humanity;  the  second,  with 
the  Christian  Church,  its  origin  and  authority, 
and  its  relation  to  the  Bible;  the  third,  with 
the  practical  and  ultimate  work  of  the  Church 
in  the  Sacraments;  and  the  fourth,  with  a 
summary  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  religion 
from  its  origin  to  the  present  time.  The  book, 
which  is  illustrated  with  engravings  in  half- 
tone, will  do  much  good  among  readers,  non- 
Catholic  as  well  as  Catholic,  for  whom  it  is 
intended;  and  is  to  be  welcomed  as  an  addition 
to  the  library  of  popular  apologetics. 

— Would-be  poets  who  have  not  as  yet 
incurred  the  expense  of  a  rhyming  dictionary, 
or  laid  in  a  stock  of  nice  white  paper  to  be 
used  for  writing  what  they  are  pleased  to  term 
poetry,    would    do    well    to    meditate    on    these 
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remarks    with    which    the    Academy    begins    an 
article   entitled    "In   the    Name   of   Poesy": 

The  number  of  people  in  this  prosaic  world  who  imagine 
that  the  manufacture  of  verse — we  dare  not  say  poetry — 
is  their  divinely  ordained  calling  is  astounding.  It  is  not 
a  bad  sign,  doubtless,  that  these  desperadoes  of  the  pen 
should  be  moved  to  express  themselves  in  lyrics  that  occa- 
sionally rhyme  quite  nicely,  and  sonnets  that  are  a  series 
of  statements  hopelessly  correct;  for,  at  any  rate,  it  shows 
that  the  spirit  of  Poesy  is  abroad.  The  worst  of  it  is  that 
as  soon  as  the  clean  sheet  of  paper  is  decorated  with  some- 
thing that  looks  like  a  poem  because  the  lines  are  about 
the  same  length,  the  dear  fellows  must  rush  round  the  town 
to  find  somebody  who  will  confer  a  dubious  immortality 
upon  them  by  printing  it.  The  discovery  that  "rain" 
jingles  prettily  with  "pain,"  and  that  several  other  words 
in  the  English  language  are  assonant,  seems  to  be  made 
periodically,  and  to  cause  a  species  of  mild  delirium;  the 
discovery  that  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  imaginable  to 
"scorn  the  homespun  thread  of  rhymes,"  to  write  hundreds 
of  lines  of  five  feet,  and  to  call  it  blank  verse,  might  well 
break  the  critic's  heart  did  he  venture  to  wade  through  all 
that  came  his  way.  .  .  . 

The  article  from  which  we  quote  is  thus 
concluded:  "We  observed  just  now  that  the 
spirit  of  Poesy  is  abroad.  It  is  high  time  she 
came  home."  The  same  number  of  the 
Academy,  we  notice,  contains  two  original 
poems.  It  would  have  been  delicate  on  the 
editor's  part  to  defer  the  publication  of  them 
for  a  week  or  two. 


The  Latest  Books. 

A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Towards    the  Altar."      "Towards"  the  Eternal 

Priesthood."     Rev.  J.  M.  Lelen.     15  cts.  ea. 
'  One    Christmas    Eve    at    Boxbury    Crossing." 

Cathryn  Wallace.     75  cts. 
"Catholic    Religion."     Rev.  Charles    A.   Martin. 

$1.25. 
"Pere  Jean  and  Other  Stories."  Aileen  Kingston. 

70  cts.,  net. 
"Christian  Symbolism."   Mrs.  Henry  Jenner.    $1. 
"Heavenwards."     Mother  Mary   Loyola.     $1.25. 
"De  Ponte's   Meditations."      Vol.   VI.    $1.80. 
"Handbook      of      Practical      Economics."       J. 

Schrijvers.     $i.35- 
"St.   Francis  de  Sales.     A  Study  of  the  Gentle 

Saint."  Louise  M.  Stackpoole-Kenny.  $1.10. 


"The  Laws  of  the  King;  or,  Talks  on  the  Com- 
mandments." A  Religious  of  the  Holy 
Child.     60  cts. 

"The  Boys  of  St.  Batt's."     R.  P.  Garrold,  S.  J. 

80  cts. 
"Cardinal  Mercier's  Conferences."     $1.50. 
"Meditations   for   Each    Day    of   the    Month   of 

June."     Charles  Santley.    60  cts. 
"Astronomical  Essays."    Rev.  George  V.  Leahy, 

S.  T.  L.    $1. 
'SunUght  and  Shadow."     P.  M.  Northcote.    $1.- 
"The   Beginnings  of  the  Temporal  Sovereignty 

of   the   Popes,    A.    D.    754-1073."     Mgr.    L. 

Duchesne,   D.   D.     $2. 

'A   Compendium    of   Catechetical    Instruction." 

Vols.   I.   and   II.     $4.50. 
'A  Private  Retreat  for  Religious."     Rev.   Peter 

Geiermann,   C.   SS.   R.     $1.50. 
'Life's    Little    Day."      D.    J.    Scannell    O'Neill. 

25  cts. 
'So  as   by   Fire."     Jean  Connor.     $1.25. 
'Brownie   and   I."     Richard   Aumerle.     85   cts. 
'The    Formation    of   Character."     Rev.    Ernest 

Hull,  S.  J.     15  cts. 
'A  Bunch  of  Girls."     "Shan."     50  cts. 
'The  First  Great  Canadian."  Charles  B.  Reed.  $2. 
'  History    of    the    Society    of    Jesus    in    North 

America."     Thomas   Hughes,    S.    J.     Docu- 
ments:   Vol.   I.,  Part  II.,  $4.50. 
'  Buds    and    Blossoms."      Rt.    Rev.    Charles    H. 

Colton,   D.    D.     $1.25. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Lawrence  Fell,  of  the  diocese  of  Buffalo; 
Rev.  Celestine  Gregorie,  diocese  of  Monterey; 
Rev.  William  McLoughlin,  archdiocese  of  Phila- 
delphia; Rev.  Stephen  Wiest,  diocese  of  Harris- 
burg;  Rev.  M.  Ahern,  archdiocese  of  St.  Paul; 
Rev.  Pius  Massi,  S.  J.;  and  Rev.  Emmanuel 
Hartig,  O.  S.  B. 

Sister  Ephrem,  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Cross;  and  Sister  M.  Rose  and  Sister  M.  de 
Pazzi,  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

1  Mr.  James  Holmwood,  Mr.  William  Boland, 
Miss  EHzabeth  McEUigott,  Mr.  Francis  X. 
Smith,  Mr.  John  Bradley,  Mr.  Frank  Kerner, 
Mr  Michael  Kenny,  Mr.  Charles  Stuewe,  Mrs. 
Mary  Lacy,  Mr.  Bernard  Holtmann,  Mrs. 
Johanna  Casey,  Mr.  David  Downes,  Miss  Anna 
Morrissey,  Mr.  Edmund  Goedde,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Dulin,  and  Mr.  John  Clark. 

Eternal  rest  give  to  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they  rest 
in  peace!     Amen.     (300  days'   indul.) 
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God's  Tenderness. 

BY    EDWARD    WILBUR    MASON. 

jMEVER  a  rose  flames  on  the  briar, 

Never  a  sunset  dies. 
But  beauty  to  my  heart  with  fire 

Brings  dreams  of  paradise. 

Never  a  Hght  above  me  swings, 

Never  a  cloud  moves  by. 
But  spirits  Hft  my  mind  on  wings 

That  bear  me  to  the  sky. 

Never  a  breeze  stirs  in  the  tree, 
Or  bird  Hfts  up  its  voice, 

But  music  thrills  the  soul  of  me, 
And  bids  me  to  rejoice. 

Never  a  time  at  noon  or  night. 

But  heaven  or  the  sod 
Doth  teach  my  spirit  with  delight 

The  tenderness  of  God. 


An  Exeter  Pilgrimage. 


BY    H.   CECIL    POOL. 


'AWTHORNE  tells  us  that  when  he 
first  saw  Lichfield  cathedral,  to  his 
"  uninstructed  vision  it  seemed  the 
object  best  worth  gazing  at  in  the 
whole  world."  The  Gothic  cathedral 
ippeared  to  him  "  the  most  wonderful 
'work  which  mortal  man  has  yet  achieved." 
He  felt  that  a  flood  of  uncomprehended 
|beauty  was  pouring  down  upon  him.  Alas! 
the  beauty  remained  incomprehensible; 
for  he  confesses  that,  after  seeing  many 
other  cathedrals,  his  admiration  became 
less    prodigal;     his    ill-trained    enthusiasm 


began  to  flag,  and  he  gradually  lost  the 
vision  of  the  "spiritual  or  ideal  edifice." 
All  this  goes  to  prove  that  Hawthorne 
was  not  a  cathedral  lover,  but  he  is 
decidedly  in  error  in  attributing  his  waning 
enthusiasm  to  a  lack  of  training.  Cathedral 
lovers  are  born  and  not  made ;  it  is  a  matter 
of  temperament,  and  by  no  means  the 
natural  sequence  of  culture   or   erudition. 

Exeter  will  always  hold  a  high  place  in 
my  estimation ;  for  it  marked  the  introduc- 
tion to  a  protracted  cathedral  pilgrimage. 
Within  three  hours  of  landing  at  Plymouth, 
with  the  roar  and  whirl  of  the  strenuous 
life  of  New  York  still  ringing  in  my  ears, 
I  found  myself  in  a  very  typical  English 
city,  with  still  enough  of  the  bloom  of 
medisevalism  upon  it  to  make  one  thankful 
that  it  had  not  been  more  roughly  handled. 
No  better  place  could  have  been  chosen 
than  this  as  a  prelude  to  an  English  tour. 
The  city  of  Briton,  Roman  and  English- 
man, standing  alone  in  its  unbroken 
connection  with  remote  antiqliity;  a  city, 
moreover,  unique  in  its  uninterrupted 
Christian  history, — "  the  one  great  prize 
of  the  Christian  Saxon;  the  city  where 
Jupiter  gave  way  to  Christ,  but  where 
Christ  never  gave  way  to  Woden," — all 
these  facts  are  collateral  to  the  study  of 
the  cathedrals;  for  a  cathedral  is  essen- 
tially a  spiritual  fact,  and  isolated  from 
this  it  loses  all  individuality. 

Exeter  is  one  of  the  hill  cathedrals,  but 
neither  the  edifice  itself  nor  the  eminence 
on  which  it  stands  affords  such  a  sense 
of  majesty  as  those  of  Durham  or  Lincoln. 
The  general  air  of  massiveness  and  the 
lowness   of   the   towers   give   a   castle-like 
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tone  to  the  building;  so  that,  viewed  from 
afar,  there  is  a  palpable  lack  of  the  grace 
we  usually  associate  with  the  Gothic.  In 
the  case  of  Exeter,  the  city  is  not  one  of 
those  parasitic  growths  which  clustered 
around  a  great  religious  house:  the 
original  See  was  at  the  open  town  of 
Crediton,  seven  miles  away;  but  frequent 
ravages  by  Scaijdinavian  pirates  forced 
Bishop  Leofric  to  remove  it  to  the  fortified 
city  of  Exeter  a  short  time  before  the 
Norman  Conquest. 

The  growth  of  the  See  was  normal. 
No  glorious  shrines  such  as  those  of  Can- 
terbury and  Durham  brought  hosts  of 
pilgrims  from  every  part  of  Christendom. 
The  name  of  no  great  saint  is  linked  with 
its  cathedral;  for  the  glory  of  St.  Winfrith, 
who,  as  St.  Boniface,  was  to  be  the  Apostle 
of  Germany,  belongs  not  to  Exeter  but 
to  Crediton.  Magnificent  as  its  prelates 
were,  their  work  proclaimed  them  as  shep- 
herds rather  than  statesmen.  As  it  was 
not  a  monastic  church,  its  passage  from  its 
lawful  and  rightful  owners  to  the  Church 
of  England,  "as  by  law  established,"  was 
marked  by  none  of  those  harrowing  details 
appealing  alike  to  the  romantic  sensi- 
bilities of  Catholic  and  Protestant.  All 
this  conspires  to  concentrate  the  attention 
of  the  tourist  on  the  cathedral  itself,  with- 
out permitting  it  to  degenerate  to  a  mere 
stage-setting  for  a  few  stupendous  historic 
tableaux. 

One  frequently  hears  the  lament  ex- 
pressed that  we  can  not  see  the  cathedrals 
as  they  came  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the 
builders.  A  vain  and  foolish  regret;  for 
we  know  not  how  much  of  the  beauty 
that  holds  us  is  due  to  the  mellowing 
touch  of  centuries  of  rain  and  shine.  It 
was  this  hoary  time-hue,  intensified  by 
a  vivid  contrast  with  a  stretch  of  brilliant 
lawn,  that  made  on  me  the  first  strong 
impression.  I  had  turned  out  of  the  High 
Street,  with  its  mingling  of  modern 
and  middle-age  houses,  into  a  short  lane, 
and  there  was  the  cathedral  in  its  little 
oasis  of  close.  One  glance  told  me  that 
it  stood  in  a  class  by  itself. 


Imposing  it  is  not,  for  it  is  low  in 
stature.  It  is  something  unique  even  in 
a  country  of  architectural  eccentricities. 
Sometimes  very  homely  comparisons  are 
more  forcible  than  those  more  carefully 
studied,  and  a  lady  made  the  remark: 
"  It  looks  like  a  big  church  dropped  down 
between  two  fortresses."  The  fortresses 
are,  of  course,  the  two  transeptal  towers, 
which  are  all  that  remains  of  Bishop 
Warelwast's  Norman  cathedral;  and  this 
likeness  to  a  fortress  is  not  far-fetched, 
for  the  north  tower  still  bears  traces  of 
offensive  operations  during  the  reign  of 
Stephen.  The  remarkable  position  of  these 
towers  has  been  somewhat  fancifully  pre- 
sumed by  Professor  Freeman  to  represent 
"  that  ancient  gesture  of  prayer  which 
prevailed  alike  among  pagans  and 
Israelites — the  lifting  up  of  the  outspread 
palms  to  heaven." 

More  probably  the  utilization  of  these 
towers  was  purely  a  matter  of  economy, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  pronounced 
characteristics  of  the  cathedral-builders, — - 
we  must  remember  that  the  preservation 
of  two  other  Norman  towers  resulted  in 
the  strange  curving  of  the  main  walls  of 
Canterbury  choir.  It  may  also  be  ac- 
counted for  as  a  very  happy  method  of 
avoiding  the  erection  of  a  central  tower, 
which  was  apparently  one  of  the  weakest 
constructional  features  of  the  mediaeval 
builder.  Be  this  all  as  it  may,  we  prefer 
any  arrangement  to  the  conventional 
western  or  central  towers. 

The  west  front  is  another  surprise  as 
startling  as  the  towers.  It  is  built  in 
three  receding  stories.  The  first  is  a 
battlemented  screen,  including  the  three 
portals,  witii  two  tiers  of  canopied  statues. 
Time  has  dealt  hardly  with  these,  and 
new  stones  had  to  be  inserted  to  replace 
those  that  were  almost  disintegrated.  A 
question  suggested  by  this  restoration  is, 
whether  the  renovations  should  not  rather 
be  carved  in  low  relief  than  as  facsimiles 
of  the  original,  as  they  were  when  they 
left  the  hand  of  the  sculptor?  The  final 
effect   of   this   work   is    too   pronouncedly 
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the  new  patch  on  the  old  garment.  Above 
this  screen  is  a  second  battlemented  story, 
containing  a  window  of  superb  geometrical 
tracery;  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by 
a  gable,  including  another  fine  traceried 
window,  and  a  statue  of  St.  Peter,  the 
patron  saint  of  the  cathedral,  in  its  apex. 
This  west  front  has  been  so  generally 
decried  that  the  tyro  can  hardly  avoid 
the  pitfall  of  the  "  canned "  criticism,  and 
wholly  condemn  it;  perhaps  being  unaware 
that  in  reality  there  is  great  elegance  of 
detail,  and  that  the  glaring  fault  is  in 
the  poverty  of  composition.  As  we  turn 
again  eastward,  we  note  the  titanic  ex- 
panse of  roof  caused  by  the  absence  of 
the  towers  in  their  usual  position.  At  the 
extreme  east  end  of  the  church  is  the 
Lady  Chapel,  in  its  orthodox  English  site. 

In  making  the  circuit  of  the  exterior 
another  important  feature  asserts  itself: 
the  whole  building  is  a  consistent  example 
of  bilateral  symmetry :  chapel  corresponds 
with  chapel,  chantry  with  chantry;  and 
there  is  not  that  odd  tacking  on  of 
chantries,  baptistery,  etc.,  which  is  almost 
inevitable  when  buildings  have  taken 
centuries  to  complete.  This  last  fact  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  architect  who 
designed  the  modern  cathedral  of  Truro. 
In  order  to  give  it  an  air  of  antiquity, 
he  avoided  sedulously  the  bilateralism 
that  delights  the  architect  of  to-day;  he 
mingled  his  styles,  then  added  on  a  bap- 
tistery as  a  sort  of  afterthought.  He 
aimed  at  a  building  which  should  force 
people  to  their  knees  as  soon  as  they 
entered  its  doors;  and  he  was  compelled 
to  hark  back  to  the  Ages  of  Faith,  when 
men  built  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  God 
with  no  calculation  of  psychologic  effects. 

The  days  passed  beneath  these  weather- 
stained  walls  were  very  precious.  In  boy- 
hood I  had  felt  a  sense  of  uncomprehended 
beauty  in  the  cathedral  of  the  home  city, 
but  this  feeling  had  all  vanished.  The 
faith  of  the  cathedral-builders  was  now 
mine,  and  I  recognized  in  the  cathedral 
a  visualized  embodiment  of  that  faith. 
What   I   had   once   known   as   a   poem   in 


stone  had  become  a  Creed  in  stone  and 
a  great  spiritual  symbol. 

Fortunately,  at  Exeter  one  is  not 
obliged  to  endure  the  peregrinating  recita- 
tive of  a  verger.  Certainly  the  choir  is 
under  lock  and  key;  but,  after  dropping 
your  sixpence  into  the  box,  you  are  suf- 
fered to  wander  through  the  Holy  of  Holies 
at  leisure.  But  the  English  cathedrals, 
are  severely  handicapped:  one  feels  the 
lack  of  that  invitation  to  prayer  found  in 
the  Catholic  cathedrals  of  Europe;  and 
iron  gates,  barring  off  the  most  interesting 
portions,   give  a  tinge  of  commercialism. 

Elegance  and  richness  are  the  dominant 
characteristics  of  the  interior.  No  English 
cathedral  is  more  beautiful  in  its  details, 
but  everywhere  there  is  such  restraint 
that  the  wealth  of  carving  and  ornament 
is  never  self-assertive.  Throughout  there 
is  the  harmony  of  beauty,  truth  and  use. 
The  majority  of  the  cathedrals  are  archi- 
tectural medleys,  in  which  the  various 
styles  are  intimately  intermingled.  Exeter, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Norman  tran- 
septs and  the  Perpendicular  east  window, 
is  a  pure  and  homogeneous  example  of 
decorated  architecture.  The  clustered 
pillars  of  Purbeck  marble  from  which  the 
pointed  arches  of  the  nave  spring,  with 
their  plain  but  finely  chiselled  capitals, 
are  marvels  of  gracefulness.  The  vaulting 
shafts  spring  from  corbels  rising  above 
the  capitals  of  the  pillars;  and,  on  a  level 
with  the  clerestory,  the  vaulting  ribs 
branch  out  in  palm-like  clusters  to  meet 
the  central  rib  seventy  feet  above  the 
pavement.  The  corbels  and  bosses  are 
elaborately  and  minutely  carved  with 
exquisitely  natural  vines  and  oak  leaves; 
some  of  the  corbels  have  figures  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Child  Jesus  sur- 
rounded with  foliage;  the  bosses  have 
representations  of  the  Crucifixion  and 
Scriptural  subjects;  one  that  is  especially 
beautiful  and  touching  is  the  face  of  the 
Man  of  Sorrows.  A  good  pair  of  opera- 
glasses  is  indispensable  if  one  would 
enjoy  these  details. 

The  windows  of  Exeter  are  the  finest 
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in  England,  so  far  as  tracery  is  concerned. 
There  is  a  wonderful  variety  in  the  tracery, 
no  two  windows  being  alike  on  the  same 
side  of  the  church.  They  are  very  wide, 
and  the  triforium  is  reduced  to  a  minimum 
in  order  to  permit  of  more  lofty  windows 
in  the  clerestory.  The  decorated  style  is 
not  marked  by  the  "dim  religious  light." 
This  was  the  result  of  an  intentional 
flooding  of  the  church  with  light;  and  the 
increased  size  and  number  of  windows 
also  gave  opportunity  for  the  builders  to 
display  their  ingenuity  in  filling  their  heads 
with  lace-like  traceries. 

The  north  transept  is  locally  known 
as  the  "  Poets'  Corner,"  by  reason  of  the 
little  company  of  cathedral  lovers  who 
make  it  a  forgathering  place.  On  the 
north  wall  is  a  quaint  thirteenth-century 
clock,  bearing  the  apposite  inscription, 
Pereunt  et  Imputantur, — "  The  hours  pass 
and  are  laid  to  our  charge."  It  takes  us 
back  to  the  now  discredited  geocentric 
theory;  the  globe,  in  the  centre  of  the 
dial,  represents  the  earth,  and  the  passage 
of  time  is  indicated  by  a  sun  rotating  on 
the  circumference.  The  portion  screened 
off  is  the  Sylke  Chantry,  erected  over  the 
tomb  of  the  founder,  so  that  Masses  might 
be  offered  up  in  perpetuity  for  the  repose 
of  his  soul.     He  died  in  1508. 

The  See  of  Exeter  can  boast  of  a  line  of 
magnificent  prelates,  and  we  need  go  no 
further  than  the  cathedral  to  appreciate 
the  fact.  In  all  truth  we  can  say  that 
they  built  their  hearts,  their  blood,  their 
all  into  these  walls.  It  was  good  Bishop 
Quivil  who  must  be  thanked  for  the  greater 
share  of  the  glories  of  Exeter.  He  it  was 
who  designed  the  decorated  cathedral, 
turning  his  predecessors'  work  to  the  best 
account;  and  designing  so  well  that  his 
successors  never  abandoned  that  plan. 
The  resulting  unity  has  given  us  a  glorious 
interior.  His  first  work  was  to  make 
Warelwast's  Norman  towers  integral  por- 
tions of  the  building,  as  transepts,  by 
inserting  tall  arches.  Those  beautiful 
windows,  with  their  superb  tracery — rose, 
lilv,    and   wheel, — are   also  his.     Then   he 


transformed  the  Lady  Chapel  and  began 
to  remodel  the  choir.  Bishop  Bitton  com- 
pleted the  choir;  and  here  again  we 
have  to  marvel  at  one  of  those  daring 
engineering  feats  of  the  builders  of  the 
"Dark  Ages":  the  piers  and  arches  were 
removed  bodily  from  beneath  the  clere- 
story walls,  and  new  ones  put  in  without 
bringing  the  walls  down, — a  venture  that 
is  simply  astounding  when  we  consider 
that  mechanical  aids  were  of  the  crudest. 
The  nave  was  the  work  of  Grandisson,  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Exeter  prelates. 

Like  all  the  other  cathedrals  which  have 
survived  the  "Great  Pillage,"  Exeter  has 
many  memorials  of  the  Catholic  past, — 
of  the  great  Faith  which  reared  its  walls, 
and  whose  traces  are  as  ineffaceable  as 
that  Faith  itself.  Christian  symbols  alone 
might  not  suffice,  for  the  new  worship  has 
not  disdained  to  borrow  freely  from  the 
great  nursing-mother.  When  we  enter 
the  north  porch  of  the  nave,  we  find,  in 
a  recess  of  the  eastern  wall,  three  decap- 
itated figures  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  St.  John;  and  over 
the  inner  doorway  is  an  empty  niche  from 
which  a  statue  has  been  chipped  away. 
On  the  centre  boss  of  the  vaulting,  under 
successive  layers  of  plaster,  was  found  an 
Agnus  Dei;  and  these  mutilations  and 
plasterings  are  manifestations  of  the  "first 
fervor"  of  the  Reformers. 

The  large  number  of  chapels  and 
chantries  is  another  Catholic  link.  In  the 
nave  is  the  Chapel  of  St.  Edmund;  and, 
in  the  transepts,  the  eastern  sides  open 
into  the  Chapels  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John 
the  Baptist.  Midway  on  each  side  of  the 
choir  are  the  transeptal  chapels  of  St. 
Andrew  and  St.  James.  At  the  extreme 
east  of  the  choir  proper  are  Speke's  and 
Oldham's  chantries;  and  a  continuation 
of  the  aisles  of  the  choir  leads  us  to  the 
Chapels  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  and  St. 
Gabriel.  The  utmost  exigencies  of  the 
present  worship  would  not  call  for  so 
many  chapels,  and  they  are  utilized  for 
a  variety  of  purposes, — too  often  as 
storage  places  for  ecclesiastical  junk. 
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Visitors  who  are  unaware  that  in  the 
old  days  Masses  were  said  daily  at  all 
these  altars  labor  under  the  impression 
that  the  Catholics  erected  these  altars  as 
ornaments.  The  altar-slab  in  St.  Gabriel's 
Chapel  still  bears  the  consecration  crosses; 
it  formerly  belonged  to  the  high  altar, 
and  was  discovered  in  the  south  transept. 
Another  altar-stone  may  be  seen  in  the 
pavement  immediately  in  front  of  the 
choir-screen, — a  position  which  was  in- 
tended to  subject  it  to  the  greatest  indig- 
nity, in  consideration  of  its  former  sacred 
uses.  A  fifteenth-century  window  in  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  portrays 
Bishop  Stafford  in  an  attitude  of  prayer, 
with  a  label  inscribed,  "  Sancta  Maria 
Magdalena,  intercede  pro  me."  What  a 
wonder  that  this  should  have  escaped 
the  cleansing  touch  of  those  whom  Samuel 
Johnson  dubbed  the  "  ruffians  of  the 
Reformation"!  On  the  south  side  of  the 
main  altar  is  a  sedilia,  used  by  the  cele- 
brant, deacon,  and  subdeacon  at  the  Mass; 
its  marvellous  delicacy  of  stone  tracery 
has  never  been  matched  even  in  wood. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  carving — foliage, 
small  birds,  and  heads  of  animals. 

This  magnificent  work  dates  back  to 
the  fifteenth  century;  but  in  all  proba- 
bility the  seats  under  the  elaborate 
canopies  are  those  of  the  original  episcopal 
throne  on  which,  according  to  a  recently 
discovered  charter:  "I,  ^Edward,  King, 
with  my  hand  do  place  this  charter  upon 
the  altar  of  St.  Peter;  and,  leading  the 
prelate  Leofric  by  his  right  arm,  my 
Queen  Eadgytha  also  leading  him  by  his 
left,  I  do  place  him  on  the  episcopal 
throne,  in  the  presence  of  my  lords  and 
noble  relations  and  my  chaplains."  This 
Edward  was  St.  Edward  the  Confessor. 
Well  might  Bishop  Berkeley  write  to  the 
Pope  that  the  church,  when  completed, 
would  surpass  every  Gothic  church  in 
England  or  in  France. 

The  Lady  Chapel,  which  is  the  eastern 
termination  of  the  cathedral,  is  perhaps 
the  most  suggestive  memorial  of  pre- 
Reformation   days,    and   we   wonder   why 


the  Reformers  did  not  change  us  name. 
The  earliest  record  of  it  is  in  a  deed  of 
the  Crusader,  Bishop  Bruere,  in  1237; 
but  we  have  indubitable  evidence  that 
it  was  entirely  remodelled  by  Bishop 
Quivil.  The  geometrical  window  at  the 
east  end,  though  filled  with  modern  glass, 
is  very  fine.  Beneath  it  is  a  fourteenth- 
century  reredos  (lately  restored)  of  nine 
panels  filled  with  Scriptural  subjects.  One 
of  the  bosses  of  the  vaulting  deserves 
special  attention  for  its  truly  spiritual 
presentation  of  our  Blessed  Lord  crowned 
with  a  nimbus  and  surrounded  by  symbols 
of  the  four  Evangelists.  The  Lady  Chapel 
was  a  much  coveted  place  of  sepulture. 
In  the  centre  of  the  pavement  is  the  tomb 
of  Bishop  Peter  Quivil,  to  whom  the 
cathedral  owes  so  much. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  cathedral 
was  spared  by  the  Parliamentary  forces 
through  the  surrender  of  the  city  to 
Fairfax.  Some  mutilations  were  inevi- 
table; but,  on  the  whole,  it  suffered  little 
compared  with  other  cathedrals.  The 
Puritans  demolished  the  cloisters,  and 
established  a  cloth  market  on  the  site; 
they  also  divided  the  church  into  two 
parts  by  means  of  a  vast  whitewashed 
wall  built  on  the  choir-screen.  In  the  two 
sections  Independents  and  Presbyterians 
enjoyed  "  great  quiet  and  comfort."  This 
absurd  wall  was  pulled  down  by  Seth 
Ward,  who  expended  $125,000  in  restora- 
tions. The  interior  was  thoroughly  reno- 
vated by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  between  1870 
and  1877, — a  restoration  happily  falling 
short  of  the  transformation  wrought  in 
many  other  minsters. 

As  Catholics,  we  can  not  but  feel  keenly 
the  desecration  of  these  cathedrals.  We 
know  that  they  represent  the  very  flower 
and  fruit  of  Catholic  zeal,  piety,  and 
genius;  and,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
they  are  irretrievably  lost  to  us.  They 
are  our  rightful  heritage.  In  bitterness  of 
spirit,  the  Catholic  will  sometimes  thought- 
lessly wish  for  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
Church  of  England.  But  if  all  the 
cathedrals    were    restored    to    the    Church 
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to-morrow,  the  handful  of  EngUsh  Cath- 
olics could  not  maintain  them;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  might  have  to  fear 
their  complete  secularization  as  mere 
•show  places.  Under  existing  conditions, 
the  Church  of  England  is  a  conscientious 
trustee,  and  we  have  some  consolation 
in  knowing  that  they  are  still  Christian 
temples.  In  these  cathedrals  the  walls  still 
resound  to  the  music  of  the  Psalms,  and 
many  a  prayer  ascends  which  was  appro- 
priated from  the  Missal.  In  taking  farewell 
of  Exeter,  I  recalled  the  saying  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  "  Mankind  was  never 
so  happily  inspired  as  when  it  made  a 
cathedral." 


A  Summer  Episode. 


BY  SARAH  FRANCES  ASHBURTON. 


0^' 


N  a  secluded  portion  of  the  piazza 
of  a  seashore  hotel  sat  two  ladies, 
one  day  in  early  summer.  They 
were  elegantly  dressed, — too  elegantly  for 
that  time  of  day,  which  was  nine  in  the 
morning.  One  leaned  back  in  a  large 
rocking-chair,  fanning  herself  vigorously; 
the  other  was  making  a  pretence  of  em- 
broidery, though  the  wild  rose  begun 
several  days  before  had  not  progressed 
beyond  the  second  petal. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  season,  the 
hotel  just  beginning  to  receive  its  com- 
plement of  guests.  Said  the  elder  of  the 
two  to  her  companion,  whose  acquaintance 
she  had  made  that  morning: 

"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  find  it  very  dull 
here,  accustomed  as  I  am  to  a  great  deal 
of  society.    Don't  you  feel  the  same?" 

*'  I  shall  not  mind  it,  as  we  expect  to 
go  in  a  few  days,"  replied  the  other. 
"This  house  has  been  the  subject  of 
litigation  for  many  years.  My  husband 
thinks,  however,  that  it  can  be  wound 
up  satisfactorily  to  all  parties  this  fall. 
He  has  been  going  about  among  the 
farmers  and  old  residents,  taking  deposi- 
tions, since  Sunday." 

The  other  stiffened  perceptibly. 


"  Is  your  husband  a — a — stenographer?" 

Her  vis  a  vis  smiled  serenely. 

"No:    he  is  Judge  Wilcox,"  she  replied. 

"Judge  Wilcox!  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon! 
But  when  you  said — " 

"It  is  of  no  importance,  I  assure  you," 
observed  the  lady  of  the  embroidery, 
coldly;  using  her  needle  for  a  toothpick, 
and  staring  into  vacancy  with  a  far-away 
look  in  her  eyes. 

Her  companion  wielded  the  fan  more 
slowly;  she  felt  thoroughly  uncomfortable. 
The  Wilcoxes  were  people  well  recognized 
as  prominent  members  of  a  certain  class 
of  society,  on  the  edge  of  which  the  other 
lady  was  still  hovering,  with  a  strong  hope 
of  soon  passing  the  magic  circle.  What 
if  by  her  tactless  remark  she  had  lost  a 
precious    opportunity ! 

The  Judge's  wife  perceived  her  embar- 
rassment, and  enjoyed  it  as  only  they  can 
who  delight  in  returning  the  soul-thrusts 
they  themselves  are  accustomed  to  receive. 
But  the  other  was  not  so  easily  daunted. 

"Yes,"  she  said  thoughtfully.  "I  ought 
to  have  known.  I  have  so  often  heard 
my  husband  mention  Judge  Wilcox  in  the 
highest  terms.  I  remember  last  year,  at 
the  time  of  the  fall  of  that  large  apart- 
ment building  in  Clarendon  Place,  Mr. 
Sparks  thought  it  a  fine  thing  of  the 
Judge  to  refuse  to  conduct  the  defence. 
No  one  is  better  calculated  than  he — my 
husband — to  (^stinguish  between  good 
and  bad  work.  And  the  masonry  of  that 
house  was  shockingly  bad." 

"Oh,  your  husband  is  a  brick-mason, 
Mrs.  Sparks?"  said  Mrs.  Wilcox  sweetly, 
in  the  tone  of  one  upon  whom  a  light 
had  suddenly  dawned, — who  was  feeling 
that  she  had  had  her  inning  and  could 
afford  to  be  gracious. 

"A  brick-mason!"  exclaimed  the  other 
lady.  "Not  at  all!  He  is  the  Mr.  Sparks 
of  Sparks  &  Fowel." 

It  was  her  turn  to  bridle,  and  bridle 
she  did.  The  fan  lay  idle  on  her  capacious 
lap,  and  she  shook  her  head  as  though  a 
bee  had  lighted  beneath  the  puffs  and 
(juris  th?irt  crowpe4  it- 
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"  And  now  I  should  beg  yojir  pardon, 
Mrs.  Sparks!"  was  the  amiable  rejoinder 
from  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Wilcox.  "  And  I  am 
sure  I  do  it  with  all  m}'^  heart.  The  Judge 
has  the  highest  opinion  of  Sparks  &  Fowel. 
I  once  heard  him  call  them  incorruptible." 

"Thank  you!"  murmured  Mrs.  Sparks, 
once  more  restored  to  equanimity. 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence, — Mrs. 
Wilcox    remembering    that    her    husband 

had  often  said  he  would  like  to  have  the 

* 

architect's  legal  business,  and  Mrs.  Sparks 
hoping  she  might  be  able  to  bring  the  two 
men  together  for  their  mutual  benefit. 
With  a  spontaneous  movement  as  though 
to  manifest  the  incipient  friendliness  that 
was  beginning  to  exist  between  them,  the 
two  ladies  edged  nearer  each  other. 

"  My  husband  is  here  (I  don't  mind 
telling  you)  on  the  business  of  the  new 
Catholic  church,"  said  the  architect's  wife. 
"  You  have  heard,  of  course,  that  the  rich 
Miss  Van  Anken  is  to  build  one, — a  sort 
of  memorial  chapel?" 

"No,  I  hadn't  heard  of  it." 

"Yes,  she  is  prepared  to  do  it  at  once. 
She  will  be  down  here  to-day  or  to-morrow 
to  make  the  final  arrangements.  That 
is  why  we  came." 

"Ah,  I  see!"  observed  Mrs.  Wilcox, 
with  increased  respect  for  the  firm  of 
Sparks  &  Fowel  —  and  correspondingly 
their  female  representative. 

After  that  the  fanning  began  once  more, 
and  the  needle  returned  to  its  legitimate 
employment. 

"  By  the  way,"  asked  the  architect's 
wife,  "have  you  seen  the  latest  arrival?" 

"No.    Gentleman  or  lady?" 

"  Neither.  Very  likely  some  school- 
teacher or  stenographer  on  her  vacation. 
I  wonder  that  they  admit  such  people 
here.  Probably  they  do  it  to,  eke  out  the 
servants'  wages.  I  suppose  rooms  are  cheap 
on  the  sixth  floor." 

"Is  she  domiciled  there?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know!  She  walked  up  from 
the  station  and  carried  her  own  luggage — 
a  very  small,  straw  suit-case.  I  judge  by 
what  I  saw."* 


"  I'm  not  particularly  interested  in  that 
sort  of  people,"  observed  Mrs. ,  Wilcox, 
languidly.  "But  I  agree  with  you:  they 
ought  to  be  kept  in  their  place." 

"There  she  is  now!''  whispered  Mrs. 
Sparks,  as  a  young  lady  issued  from  a 
French  window  on  the  other  side  of  the 
piazza;  and,  after  a  pleasant  "Good- 
morning!"  to  the  two  ladies — who  returned 
it  with  stony  glances  and  stiff  bends  of  the 
head, — hastened  briskly   down   the  steps. 

"Did  you  ever!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wilcox, 
when  she  could  command  herself. 

"The  impertinence  of  some  people!  It 
is  becoming  almost  insufferable!"  said 
Mrs.  Sparks. 

"  Probably  she  is  a  maid  sent  on  in 
advance  of  her  mistress,  or  a  governess," 
replied  Mrs.  Wilcox.  "  I  see  she  came  out 
of  the  most  expensive  suite  in  the  house." 

"O  dear!  I  do  hope  we  are  not  going 
to  be  annoyed  by  a  pack  of  children," 
grumbled  the  other  lady. 

"  I  share  your  hope ;  but  I  imagine  there 
is  nothing  to  fear,"  observed  her  friend. 
"  If  she  were  a  governess,  the  children 
would  be  with  her.  I  fancy  she  is  a  lady's 
maid." 

"  She  is  wearing  a  beautiful  linen  blouse." 

"  Yes ;  and  that  blue  cloth  skirt  must 
have  been  an  expensive  purchase.  That 
kind  of  people  put  every  cent  they  earn 
on  their  backs,  you  know." 

"She  seems  quite  at  her  ease." 

"  Oh,  they  always  do !  They  are  very 
adaptable." 

This  remark  called  forth  a  ripple  of 
laughter  from  the  two  ladies,  who  passed 
the  remainder  of  the  morning  in  more  or 
less  harmless  gossip, — carefully  refraining, 
however,  from  wounding  each  other's 
feelings,  though  commenting  freely  on 
the  faults  and  failings  of  their  absent 
friends  and  acquaintances. 

About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  Mrs. 
Wilcox  sought  a  secluded  summer-house, 
with  a  novel  in  her  hand;  preferring  soli- 
tude to  the  company  of  her  new  friend, 
of  which  she  had  already  grown  slightly 
wearied.     Arrived    there,    she    found    the 
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young  woman  of  the  linen  blouse  and 
tailor-made  skirt  seated  at  one  of  the 
small  tables.  She  seemed  to  be  examining 
a  map  or  chart.  She  looked  up  pleasantly 
as  the  other  woman  entered,  but  Mrs. 
Wilcox  gave  no  sign  of  having  seen  her. 
The  girl  sat  very  quietly,  studying  the 
papers  before  her;  Mrs.  Wilcox  furtively 
watching  her,  resenting  her  presence,  and 
inwardly  fuming  at  what,  if  she  had 
expressed  herself  in  words,  she  would  have 
styled  the  "  odious  self-possession  of  such 
persons." 

She  was  not  to  escape  her  new  acquaint- 
ance, however.  In  a  few  moments  Mrs. 
Sparks  came  slowly  along  in  the  same 
direction.  Glancing  into  the  summer- 
house  and  seeing  Mrs.  Wilcox,  she  entered 
and  seated  herself  in  one  of  the  wicker 
rockers.  Presently  the  pair  began  a  whis- 
pered conversation,  which,  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  accepted  adage,  should  have 
caused  their  neighbor's  ears  to  burn.  But 
she  was  so  deeply  engrossed  in  her  task 
that  she  took  no  heed  of  their  loud  whis- 
pers or  peculiar  glances.  At  length  she 
arose  and  began  to  roll  up  the  papers  on 
the  table,  confiniflg  them  with  a  wide  rubber 
band.  Suddenly  she  put  her  hand  to  her 
breast  and  uttered  an  exclamation.  She 
looked  on  the  table  and  under  it,  the  two 
ladies  watching  her  with  silent  curiosity. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ladies!"  she  said  at 
last.  "  I  think  I  must  have  lost  a  precious 
gold  cross  after  leaving  the  hotel." 

"Was  it  so  very  valuable?"  asked  Mrs. 
Sparks. 

"To  me,  at  least,  it  was,"  rejoined  the 
girl,  resuming  her  search  for  the  missing 
trinket. 

As  she  moved  the  roll  of  paper  from 
the  spot  where  she  had  placed  it  on  the 
table,  the  cross  fell  to  the  floor,  resting 
at  the  feet  of  Mrs.  Wilcox,  who  picked  it 
up,  and,  instead  of  offering  it  at  once  to 
the  owner,  passed  it  to  Mrs.  Sparks,  who 
began  to  examine  it.  It  was  about  two 
inches  in  length,  beautifully  chased,  and 
encrusted  with  small  diamonds.  An  en- 
amelled leaf,   studded  with  emeralds  and 


rubies,  lay  across  the  centre.  It  was  a 
most  delicate  piece  of  workmanship. 

"Ah,  I  am  so  glad  I  did  not  lose  it!" 
exclaimed  the  girl. 

Mrs.  Sparks  continued  to  examine  it. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  anything  more  beau- 
tiful?" she  asked  of  her  companion. 

"Never!"  was  the  reply.  "It  is  a 
chef-d'oeuvre  certainly.  And  the  design  is 
so  odd.    The  chasing  is  exquisite." 

"  It  must  be  very  old,"  observed  Mrs. 
Sparks.    "It  is  fit  for  a  queen." 

"It  is  reputed  to  have  belonged  to  Cath- 
erine de'  Medici,"  said  the  girl,  pleasantly; 
quite  unsuspicious  of  what  was  passing 
in  the  minds  of  the  other  two  ladies. 

Now,  Mrs.  Sparks  and  her  friend  had, 
between  them,  only  a  hazy  idea  of  who 
Catherine  de'  Medici  had  been.  But  they 
were  aware  of  the  fact  that  she  had  helped 
to  make  history;  and,  while  her  past 
ownership  of  the  cross  served  in  their 
minds  to  make  it  more  desirable  and 
valuable,  the  fact  of  its  possession  by  the 
present  owner  rendered  it,  in  their  opinion, 
doubly  strange  and  suspicious.  Mrs.  Sparks, 
the  more  daring  of  the  two,  again  turned 
it  over  in  her  hand  before  she  asked: 

"  And  where  did  you  get  it? " 

The  pale  cheeks  of  the  girl  became 
crimson.  She  was  small  of  stature,  but 
her  height  seemed  to  overtop  that  of  her 
rude  inquisitor  as,  with  head  thrown  back 
and  eyes  flashing,  she  indignantly  said: 

"  Madame,  I  am  not  at  all  aware  that 
it  concerns  you.  You  have  asked  a  most 
impertinent  question.  Have  the  goodness 
to  hand  me  my  cross." 

"  Your  cross!"  said  her  interlocutor, 
incredulously.  "  What  do  you  think,  Mrs. 
Wilcox?" 

"Give  it  to  her,  of  course,"  was  the 
reply.    "It  is  none  of  our  affair." 

"  But  I  am  almost  sure  it  does  not 
belong  to  her.  Probably  she  has  appro- 
priated it  to  her  own  use  as  an  ornament, 
during  the  absence  of  her  employer, — 
intending  to  replace  it,  I  hope;  and  was 
very  much  alarmed  when  she  thought  it 
lost." 
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"  Give  it  to  me  at  once ! "  exclaimed 
the  girl,  imperiously. 

Mrs.  Sparks  laid  the  cross  on  the  table. 
"What    insolence!"    she    muttered,    as 
the  girl,  seizing  the  cross  and  the  roll  of 
paper,  hurried  from  the  arbor. 

The    animadversions    and    criticisms    of 
the  two  ladies,  their  unkind  suspicions  and 
petty     remarks    on    what     had    occurred, 
would  not  interest  the  reader.    Let  them 
fbe    confined    to    the    four    walls    of    the 
^summer-house,   as  unworthy   of  being  re- 
corded   here.      But    fully    an    hour    was 
[occupied  in  discussing  the  incident,  when 
[the  setting  sun,  which  warned  them  that 
[the    train    which    was    to    convey    their 
respective     and,     we      trust,     respectable 
husbands    might     perhaps    already    have 
arrived. 

So  it  proved.    As  they  neared  the  hotel, 
Mrs.  Wilcox  perceived  the  Judge  standing 
on   the   piazza,    fanning   himself   with   his 
broad   Panama;    while  Mrs.   Sparks  could 
not   repress   an   exclamation    of   astonish- 
ment  at   what   her   eyes   beheld.     Seated 
under    the    shade   of   a   pergola    near    the 
'driveway   was   her   husband;     and   beside 
ihim,    earnestly    engaged    in    pointing    out 
*  something     on     the     unrolled     chart     she 
;held,  sat  the 'girl  whom  she  had  insulted 
^an  hour  previously.    The  supper  bell  had 
rung   befor^   they    sejDarated, — the    young 
girl  going  in  the  direction  of  the  French 
[window  of  the  suite  from  which  she  had 
•issued   in   the   morning;    while   the  archi- 
tect   came    toward    his    wife,    who    was 
[standing    with    Judge    and    Mrs.    Wilcox, 
awaiting  him. 

"Who    is    that   girl,  Ernest?"    inquired 
!Mrs.   Sparks,    after     a    hurried    word     of 
greeting  and  introduction.    "  How  do  you 
happen  to  know  her?" 

"That  is  Miss  Van  Anken,"  replied  the 
architect,  smilingly.  "She  has  come  down 
for  a  day  about  the  church." 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Wilcox,  in  a 
tone  of  unconcealed  vexation. 

"O — h — !"  wailed  Mrs.  Sparks,  in  a 
voice  that  sounded  like  a  cry  of  hopeless 
and  unavailing  despair. 


She  had  relied  much  on  the  coming 
of  Miss  Van  Anken;  confident,  through 
her  husband,  of  meeting  that  young  lady; 
and  counting  upon  the  fact  of  being,  like 
the  benefactress  of  religion,  a  Catholic, — 
for  such  she  was  in  name  rather  Ihan 
practice.  The  belief  they  shared  in 
common,  added  to  the  business  relations 
between  her  husband  and  Miss  Van  Anken, 
had  seemed  to  her  sufficient  to  promise 
great  things  in  a  social  way.  She  had 
looked  forward  with  much  pleasure  to  the 
moment  when  she  would  present  the 
heiress  to  Mrs.  Wilcox,  whom,  in  her  own 
narrow  little  heart,  she  already  accused 
of  being  a  "snob." 

But  one  sudden  and  devastating  blow 
had  scattered  her  deeply-laid  plans;  and, 
dreadful  to  contemplate,  it  was  her  own 
hand  that  had  worked  their  destruction! 
She  had  been  overtaken  by  the  Nemesis 
which  occasionally  lies  in  ambush  for  such 
as  she.  There  was  just  one  way  of  escape 
from  the  humiliation,  the  mortification, 
that  awaited  her:  either  to  plead  illness 
on  the  morrow  and  until  Mrs.  Wilcox 
should  have  departed,  or  herself  depart. 
The  latter  plan  was  not  feasible :  she  must 
remain  with  her  husband,  to  whom  she 
could  explain  nothing. 

But  she  need  not  have  passed  a  sleepless 
night,  as  she  did;  for  Judge  Wilcox  and 
his  wife  left  the  hotel  early  next  morning, 
while  Miss  Van  Anken  took  her  departure 
shortly  after.  And  the  architect  never 
heard  the  storv. 


The  Heart  of  a  Child. 

BY    MARY    K.    M.\NNTX. 

\X1HAT  a  child  seeth  and  heareth, — that  shall 

it   be; 
And    the   eyes    of   a    child    are    as    wide    as    the 

heavens,  as  deep  as  the  sea. 

O  that  the  skies  for  it  only  God's  jewels  might 

hold! 
And  O  that  the  ocean   but   i)enrls  for  it?  hands 

might    enfold! 
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The  Old  Missions  of  California. 


BY    GEORGE    WHARTON    JAMES. 


V. — San  Antonio  de  Padua. 

^^T  is  hard  for  me  to  tell  why  the  ruins 
jj  of  the  Mission  of  San  Antonio  de 
'^  '  Padua  appeal  to  me  in  their 
pathetic  degradation  more  than  any  other 
of  the  ruins,  and  yet  it  is  so.  t^an  it  be 
that  I  am  unconsciously  influenced  by 
my  love  for  St.  Anthony?  Though  a 
member  of  an  alien  church,  I  have  always 
been  interested  in  the  life  of  this  saint, 
and  especially  so  in  the  cry  of  his  fatherly 
heart  for  the  presence  of  the  Christ  Child 
in  very  person.  And  I  never  see  a  picture 
or  a  statue  of  St.  Anthony  that  does  not 
make  especial  appeal  to  me;  so  I  am  sure 
that  if  I  ever  entered  the  Catholic  Church 
I  should  make  St.  Anthony  my  patron 
saint,  and  write,  as  did  my  dear  old  friend, 
Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  S.  A.  G.  ("  St. 
Anthony  guide")  on  all  my  letters. 

When  I  visited  San  Antonio  Mission 
one  Sunday  in  May,  1904,  I  was  entirely 
alone.  There  was  nobody  nearer  than  the 
nearest  ranch,  and  the  old  building  was 
as  deserted  as  the  temples  of  Palmyra 
and  Baalbeck.  In  the  whirl  of  railroading, 
San  Antonio  has  been  completely  side- 
tracked,—  far  more  so  than  San  Juan 
Bautista;  and,  unlike  San  Juan,  it  stands 
out  in  the  fields,  alone,  deserted,  forgotten. 
Across  the  way  from  San  Juan  is  a 
hotel;  across  from  San  Antonio  there 
is  nothing, — indeed,  there  is  no  "across," 
for  there  is  not  traffic  enough  to  make  a 
way.  Here  is  what  I  wrote  in  the  shadow 
of  the  walls  that  day: 

"  Oh,  the  infinitude  of  care  and  patience 
and  work  and  love  shown  in  this  old  build- 
ing! Everything  was  well  and  beautifully 
done.  It  is  so  evidently  a  work  of  love 
and  pride.  This  builder  was  architect  and 
lover,  maker  of  history  and  poet;  for 
power,  strength,  beauty,  and  tenderness 
are  revealed  on  every  hand.  Every  arch 
is  perfect,   every  detail  in  harmony  with 


every  other,  and  in  location  and  general 
surroundings  it  is  ideal.  San  Antonio 
Creek  is  at  the  rear;  and  on  every  side 
there  are  exquisite  views  of  fertile  valley, 
rolling  foothills,  and  tree-covered  moun* 
tains.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  picturesque 
bower  of  beauty, — God's  quiet  nook  in 
His  great  out-of-doors. 

"  And  now  all  is  silent  and  deserted. 
Birds  fly  in  and  out,  and  sing  in  the  towers 
that  once  sent  forth  sweet  sounds  of  even- 
ing bells.  Horses  wander  up  and  down  the 
corridors  where  monks  were  wont  to  tell 
their  Beads;  and  even  the  monastery, 
consecrated  by  prayers,  hymns,  and  the 
holy  toil  of  daily  labor,  and  the  rooms  in 
which  Indian  maidens  and  youths  learned 
the  handicrafts  of  the  white  man,  are  now 
used  as  places  of  shade  for  the  cattle  that 
roam  through  the  valley. 

"  Inside  the  ruined  church  all  is  still. 
There  is  no  droning  voice  of  drowsy 
Padre  intoning  his  early  morning  Mass; 
no  resounding  note  of  the  same  Padre's 
voice  when,  fired  with  martial  ardor  as 
soldier  of  the  Cross,  he  preaches  to 
Indians  whose  souls  have  been  imperilled 
by  some  recent  relapse.  All,  all  is  silent! 
In  the  surrounding  ruins,  where  once  was 
heard  the  ring  of  iron  and  hammer  on 
anvil,  the  saw  and  plane  on  wood,  the  tap 
of  the  hammer  on  leather,  the  scrape  of 
the  tool  on  hide,  the  cutting  of  the  graver 
on  wood,  the  busy  hum  of  active  workers 
of  every  kind, — everything  now  is  hushed 
and  still.  The  olive  oil  mill  is  dismantled, 
its  standards  gone;  only  two  of  the  olive 
trees  remain;  the  fields  no  longer  see  the 
Indians;  the  plough  is  idle,  and  the 
rancherias  are  deserted.  Like  a  gray- 
haired  mother  of  sons  and  daughters  whose 
life-work  is  accomplished,  and  who  sits 
in  her  capacious  armchair  awaiting  the 
last  summons,  so  seems  San  Antonio  to 
sit  calm  and  serene  among  the  hills, 
silently  voicing  the  questions :  '  Have  I , 
too,  not  accomplished?  May  I  not  also 
pass  in  peace?'" 

To-day  the  place  is  perfectly  dismantled. 
The  California  Historic  Landmarks'  League 
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in  1904  undertook  to  preserve  it  from 
further  devastation.  The  tiles  were  re- 
moved from  the  crumbling  and  falling-in 
roofs  of  the  corridors  and  the  main 
building  and  piled  up  all  around.  Tem- 
porary roofs  of  "shakes"  have  been  put 
up  to  protect  the  adobe  walls  from  the 
melting  rains.  It  is  «neet  that  this,  and 
much  more,  should  be  done;  for  San 
Antonio  is  the  burial  place,  as  it  was  the 
creation,  of  Padre  Buenaventura  Sitjar, 
who,  like  his  superior  Serra,  was  born 
in  Mallorca.  He  was  present  with  Serra 
when  the  mission  was  founded  on  the  14th 
of  July,  1 771;  and  he,  with  Padre  Miguel 
Pieras,  was  left  in  charge  of  it.  For  thirty- 
seven  years  Sitjar  labored  for  the  Indians, 
whom  he  loved,  giving  his  life  to  them  at 
this  one  spot.  1  have  before  me  now  as  I 
write  his  extensive  vocabulary  of  the 
language  of  the  Indians  of  the  region.  At 
the  time  of  its  greatest  power,  three  years 
before  Sitjar  died,  the  mission  had  a  popu- 
lation of  1296  Indians,  and  among  these 
about  twenty  dialects  were  spoken.  The 
ruins  of  the  church,  however,  which  we 
now  see,  are  of  a  building  erected  after 
Sitjar's  death;  though  there  is  no  doubt 
that  his  body  was  removed  into  it  at  its 
completion. 

The  joy  and  enthusiasm  of  Serra  at  the 
founding  of  San  Antonio  may  be  under- 
stood when  it  is  recalled  that  he  himself 
tolled  the  bells  that  were  hung  on  one  of 
the  trees:  "Come,  Gentiles, — come  to  the 
Holy  Church !  Come  and  receive  the  faith 
of  Jesus  Christ!"  There  was  not  a  single 
Indian  in  sight,  yet  that  did  not  seem 
to  affect  Serra  in  the  slightest.  His  was 
the  faith  that  could  remove  mountains. 
He  relied  absolutely  upon  the  promises 
of  God,  and  his  spiritual  sight  was  keener 
even  than  that  of  his  bodily  eyes.  To  any 
ordinary  .  onlooker,  the  half-remonstrance 
and  half-rebuke  of  Padre  Pieras,  who 
could  not  forbear  calling  Serra's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  not  an  Indian 
in  evidence,  was  natural  and  reasonable. 
Yet  how  often  has  history  demonstrated 
the  truth  of  St.  Paul's   declaration,   that 


"the  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness 
with  God  " !  It  was  in  his  keen  perception 
of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  will  of  God 
that  Serra  differed  from  others.  He  cared 
nothing  about  being  accounted  foolish  or 
impracticable.  His  faith  carried  him  over 
all  obstacles,  blinded  him  to  discourage- 
ments, and  refused  to  see  any  cause 
for  becoming  disheartened.  Without  an 
Indian  in  sight,  he  joyously  founded  the 
Mission  of  San  Antonio,  the  eye  of  faith 
supplying  the  horde  of  savages  who  were 
ultimately  to  be  caught  in  the  Gospel  net. 
Truly  such  faith  is  a  lesson  to  the  faithless 
of  to-day,  who  must  "be  shown,"  like 
poor  doubting  St.  Thomas,  ere  they  will 
believe. 

In  its  first  few  years  San  Antonio  gained 
in  strength  rapidly.  The  fertility  of  the 
soil;  the  close  proximity  to  the  woods 
where  thousands  of  trees  bore  abundant 
crops  of  acorns  and  pine  nuts;  the  great 
areas  of  native  grasses,  the  seeds  of  which 
provided  excellent  food  for  the  Indians; 
together  with  the  genuinely  loving  and 
apostolic  characters  of  the  two  Padres, 
Pieras  and  Sitjar,  combined  to  win  the 
childlike  Indians.  But  this  very  success 
led  to  trouble.  In  the  third  year  of  this 
harmonious  progress,  a  band  of  hostile 
Indians  (urged,  doubtless,  by  the  "medi- 
cine men"  of  the  tribe,  who  saw  their 
power  beginning  to  wane)  projected  them- 
selves upon  it.  An  Indian  was  about  to 
be  baptized.  His  unconverted  fellows  had 
urged  him  to  refrain  from  throwing  in  his 
lot  with  the  "long  gowns,"  but  he  had  set 
aside  their  plea.  At  the  hour  of  baptism 
the  attack  was  made,  and  the  candidate 
was  wounded,  in  the  hope  that  an  injury 
to  him  would  act  as  a  deterrent  to  others. 
A  complaint  was  sent  to  Monterey; 
soldiers  came  down,  hunted  out  and 
flogged  the  culprits,  and  then  thrust  them 
into  jail,  where  they  remained  for  a  few 
days,  only  to  be  taken  out,  thrust  into 
the  stocks  and  flogged  agaii 

While    this    treatment    see^ 
been     unnecessarily    harslj 
remembered    that   the    Fi 
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two  in  number;  they  were  practically 
without  guard,  and  any  rebellion,  unless 
speedily  suppressed,  might  mean  the  loss 
of  their  lives.  The  policy  of  the  Fathers 
themselves  was  to  chastise  swiftly,  yet 
not  cruelly ;  and  then  to  go  on  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  Experience  demonstrated 
this  to  be  by  far  the  best  method  of 
procedure. 

That  it  was  the  plan  of  the  Fathers 
to  give  the  Indians  as  much  freedom  as 
possible  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in 
1779,  eight  years  after  the  mission  was 
founded,  an  alcalde  (judge)  and  regidore 
(chieftain),  from  among  the  Indians 
themselves,  were  appointed  to  assist  in 
the  administration  of  justice.  The  Fathers 
always  reserved  to  themselves  the  right 
to  review  any  case  that  came  before  the 
Indian  officers  (a  supreme  court,  as  it 
were) ;  yet  they  sought  to  teach  the 
Indians  to  know  honor  and  justice,  and 
to  seek  to  dispense  it. 

In  1830  one  of  the  Yankee  Americans 
who  had  settled  down  in  California,  Alfred 
Robinson,  visited  San  Antonio,  and  he 
thus  speaks  of  the  mission  and  its  priest: 
"  Padre  Redro  Cabot,  the  present  mis- 
sionary director,  I  found  to  be  a  fine, 
noble-looking  man,  whose  manner  and 
whole  deportment  would  have  led  one  to 
suppose  he  had  been  bred  in  the  courts 
of  Europe  rather  than  in  the  cloister. 
Everything  was  in  the  most  perfect  order: 
the  Indians  cleanly  and  well  dressed,  the 
apartments  tidy,  the  workshops,  granaries, 
and  storehouses  comfortable  and  in  good 
keeping." 

In  1835  the  mission  was  secularized  and 
all  its  property  practically  confiscated. 
And  yet  in  1848  Padre  Doroteo  Ambris 
was  sent  to  take  charge  as  curate.  Most 
of  the  Indians  were  scattered,  and  the 
ranch  population  of  Mexicans,  Spaniards 
and  Americans  not  of  the  most  faithful; 
yet  this  devoted  man  labored  there  for 
fully  thirty  years,  and  finally  died  and 
was  buried  at  the  mission  he  had  served 
so  well. 
\So  that,   although  the  buildings  are  in 


sad  dilapidation  and  ruin,  they  are  memo- 
rials to  the  devotion  and  self-sacrificing 
labors  of  godly  men, — men  who,  according 
to  the  light  they  had,  served  God  and 
their  fellows  with  unselfish  zeal  and 
unfeigned  sincerity. 

VI. — Santa  Barbara. 

Santa  Barbara  is  the  one  well-preserved 
mission  of  the  whole  California  series.  It 
is  the  only  one  that  has  never  lost  any 
of  its  pristine  charm;  for,  as  the  years 
have  progressed,  it  has  always  been 
cared  for,  renovated,  kept  up. 

From  the  architectural  standpoint,  it  is 
both  pleasing  and  disappointing.  No  one 
can  deny  the  power  and  charm  it  derives 
from  both  its  location  and  its  command- 
ing outlook.  Situated  about  a  mile  from 
the  modern  town  on  the  lower  foothills  of 
the  Sierra  Santa  Ines,  it  overlooks  the  city 
and  the  bay;  and  there  are  clear  views, 
in  good  weather,  of  the  Channel  Islands, 
twenty  miles  away.  It  is  also  a  striking 
building,  with  its  two  terraced  towers 
and  its  far-reaching  arched  corridors. 
But  Padre  Antonio  Ripoll,  its  architect, 
a  cultured  Frenchman,  familiar  with  all 
the  models  of  classic  Greek  architecture, 
introduced  into  the  fachada  of  the  church 
building  attached  columns  of  the  Grecian 
style,  thus  destroying  the  pure  harmony 
of  the  simple  mission  style.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  as  otherwise  this  would 
have  been,  in  some  respects,  the  most 
pleasing  of  all  the  mission  structures  to 
the  architectural  purist. 

The  French  voyager  Duhaut-Cilly  de- 
scribes the  mission  as  follows:  "As  we 
advanced,  the  buildings  of  the  mission 
appeared  under  a  finer  aspect.  From  the 
roadstead  we  could  have  taken  it  for 
a  chateau  of  mediaeval  times,  with  its 
lofty  apertures  and  belfry.  Coming  nearer, 
the  building  grows,  and,  without  losing 
anything  of  its  beauty,  takes  on,  little  by 
little,  a  religious  appearance.  The  turret 
becomes  a  spire;  the  cross,  instead  of 
announcing  a  knight's  arrival,  sounds  the 
Office   or   the  Angelus.     The  first   illusion 
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is  destroyed,  and  the  castle  is  a  convent. 
In  front  of  the  building,  in  the  middle 
of  a  high  square,  is  a  playing  fountain, 
the  workmanship  of  which,  imperfect  as 
it  was,  surprised  us  the  more  as  we  had 
not  expected  to  find  in  this  country, 
otherwise  so  far  removed  from  the  fine 
things  of  Europe,  this  sort  of  luxury, 
reserved  among  us  for  the  dwellings  of 
the  most  wealthy."  This  fountain  is  the 
most  beautiful  and  ornate  piece  of  stone- 
work to  be  found  in  all  the  missions  of 
California;  and,  while  it  has  been  some- 
what injured  by  time,  is  still  well  worthy 
of  note. 

Just  below  the  fountain,  and  now 
fenced  into  a  corner  of  the  mission  garden, 
is  a  large  reservoir,  with  sides  that  slightly 
slope  to  the  edges.  On  these  cement  sides, 
which  are  nine  or  ten  feet  wide,  the  Indian 
women  of  the  mission  were  wont  to  bring 
their  laundry.  Let  us  try  to  imagine  the 
busy  and  interesting  scene,  one  that  I 
fain  would  have  come  back  again.  A 
carved  figure  of  a  crouching  bear  spouts 
the  water  out  of  his  mouth  into  this 
reservoir,  which  is  seventy  feet  long  by 
six  feet  wide.  The  cement  sides  are  full 
of  Indian  women,  each  with  her  pile 
of  clothes,  splashing,  soaping,  scrubbing, 
sousing,  rubbing  them;  at  the  same  time 
laughing,  chatting,  scolding,  gossiping,  or, 
perhaps,  even  sometimes  serious  and  sad. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  cistern  is  another 
carved  figure.  The  cistern  itself  is  built 
of  solid  stone,  well  cemented  and  made 
to  endure. 

Santa  Barbara  had  a  remarkable  history 
even  before  it  was  founded.  It  was  the 
subject  of  much  coritroversy  between  Gov- 
ernor Neve  and  Padre  Presidente  Serra. 
Two  missions  had  been  founded  on  the 
Colorado  River,  near  where  the  present 
city  of  Yuma  stands,  but  on  an  entirely 
different  plan  from  those  established  in 
California.  In  the  latter  country  the  mis- 
sion temporalities  were  under  the  control 
of  the  Padres,  and  they  also  had  abso- 
lutely fatherly  control  over  the  Indians. 
On    the    Colorado    River    the    control   of 


the  temporalities  was  removed  from  the 
hands  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  Indians 
given  greater  freedom. 

The  results  of  this  change  were  written 
in  human  blood.  The  Yumas  arose  and 
slew  their  priests — among  whom  was  the 
indefatigable  Garces, — as  well  as  all  those 
who  favored  him;  and  thus  forever 
stopped  the  progress  of  the  missions  in 
that  direction. 

With  a  fatuity  that  seems  as  perverse 
and  wilful  as  it  was  incomprehensible. 
Governor  Neve  insisted  that  Santa 
Barbara  should  be  established  and  con- 
ducted upon  this  fatal  plan;  ai;id  Serra, 
backed  by  his  superiors  in  Mexico,  refused 
to  found  the  mission  under  those  condi- 
tions. When  he  came  to  the  establishment 
of  the  presidio  (April  21,  1782),  he 
expected  to  overcome  Neve's  obstinacy, 
but  failed  to  do  so;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  felt  the  disap- 
pointment so  keenly  that  it  hastened  his 
death,  which  took  place  August  28,   1784. 

It  was  not  until  two  years  later  that 
Neve's  successor,  Pages,  authorized  Serra's 
successor,  Lazven,  to  proceed.  Even  then 
it  was  feared  that  he  would  demand  adher- 
ence to  the  new  conditions;  but,  as  the 
guardian  of  the  college  had  positively 
refused  to  send  missionaries  for  the  new 
establishments  unless  they  were  founded 
on  the  old  lines,  Pages  tacitly  agreed. 
On  December  4,  therefore,  the  cross  was 
raised  on  the  site  called  "Taynayau"  by 
the  Indians,  and  "  Pedragoso "  by  the 
Spaniards.  Pormal  possession  was  taken, 
though  the  first  Mass  was  not  said  until 
Pages'  arrival  on  the  i6th.  Lazven  was 
assisted  by  Padres  Antonio  Paterna  and 
Cristobal  Oramas. 

The  present  building  is  not  the  one  that 
was  completed  about  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Indeed,  four  build- 
ings, or  enlargements  of  the  original,  were 
made,  before  an  earthquake  in  181 2  so 
damaged  the  adobe  structure  that  it  had 
to  be  taken  down.  On  its  site  the  present 
building  arose.  It  took  five  years  to  com- 
plete it — viz.,  from  18 15  to  1820.. 
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The  report  of  the  mission  for  1800  is 
full  of  interest.  It  recounts  the  activity 
in  building;  tells  of  the  death  of  Padre 
Paterna,  who  died  in  1793,  and  was 
followed  by  Estevan.  Tapis  (afterward 
Padre  Presidente)  says  that  1237  natives 
have  been  baptized,  and  that  the  mission 
now  owns  2492  horses  and  cattle,  and 
5615  sheep.  Sixty  neophytes  are  engaged 
in  weaving  and  allied  tasks;  the  carpenter 
of  the  presidio  is  engaged,  at  a  dollar  a 
day,  to  teach  the  neophytes  his  trade; 
and  a  corporal  is  teaching  them  tanning 
at  $150  a  year. 

In  1 80 1  a  large  number  of  the  Indians 
died  of  an  epidemic  pulmonary  disease. 
When  the  matter  became  serious,  a 
neophyte  reported  to  his  fellows  that  he 
had  had  a  dream,  in  which  Chupu,  the 
Channel  deity,  had  appeared  to  him  and 
warned  him  that  all  Gentiles  who  were 
baptized  would  die  of  the  epidemic,  unless 
they  renounced  Christianity  and  washed 
their  faces  in  a  certain  water.  The  excite- 
ment was  ifi  tense.  The  scared  beings  went 
secretly,  but  as  speedily  as'  possible,  to 
the  prophet's  house  with  beads  and  grain, 
to  renounce  anything  and  everything 
necessary.  The  movement  reached  to 
San  Buenaventura  and  throughout  the 
rancherias  of  the  length  of  the  Channel. 
Fortunately  for  their  peace  of  mind,  the 
missionaries  knew  nothing  of  it  until  it 
was  all  over.  Then  they  realized  their 
danger;  for  had  Chupu  ordered  their 
killing,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it 
would  have  been  attempted. 

During  the  secularization  difficulties 
Santa  Barbara  was  sold,  but  the  title  after- 
ward reverted  to  the  Church.  In  1853  a 
petition  was  presented  to  Rome,  and  Santa 
Barbara  was  erected  into  a  hospice,  as  the 
beginning  of  an  apostolic  college  for  the 
training  of  Franciscan  missionaries.  St. 
Anthony's  College,  a  modern  building  near 
by,  was  founded  by  the  energy  of  Father 
Wallischeck.  It  is  for  the  education  of 
aspirants  to  the  Franciscan  Order.  There 
are  now  thirty-five  students.  Five  of  the 
earlv   missionaries  and   five  of  later  date 


are  buried  in  the  crypt,  under  the  floor 
of  the  sanctuary,  in  front  of  the  high  altar; 
and  Bishop  Diego  rests  under  the  floor 
at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  altar. 

It  is  well  that  the  visitor  should  know 
that  this  old  mission,  never  so  abandoned 
and  abused  as  the  others,  has  been  kept 
up  in  late  years  entirely  by  the  funds 
given  to  the  Franciscan  missionaries  who 
are  now  its  custodians.  With  no  other 
revenues  to  rely  upon,  they  have  expended 
thousands  of  dollars  in  cash,  and  of  their 
own  skilled  labor  even  more  freely,  to 
keep  all  these  historic  memorials  in  good 
condition.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered 
that  each  visitor,  or  group,  requires  a 
good  deal  of  the  time  of  the  Brother  who 
is  appointed  as  escort;  hence  it  is  an 
imposition  to  expect  to  be  admitted  and 
escorted  around  without  the  return  of 
some  honorarium.  Every  cent  thus  given 
is  wisely  expended;  and  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  a  fund  could  thus  be  raised 
at  each  mission,  to  aid  in  its  preservation 
and  care. 

The  mission  library  contains  a  large 
number  of  valuable  old  books  gathered 
from  the  other  missions  at  the  time  of 
secularization.  There  are  also  kept  here 
a  large  number  of  the  old  records  from 
which  Bancroft  gained  much  of  his  mission 
intelligence,  and  which,  recently,  have  been 
carefully  restudied  by  Father  Zephyrin, 
the  California  historian  of  the  Franciscan 
Order,  with  the  purpose  of  writing  a  new 
history.  The  Father  is  a  devoted  student; 
and,  owing  to  his  generosity,  many  results 
of  his  zeal  and  kindness  are  placed  before 
my  readers  in  these  papers. 

(The  End.) 


The  Mass  is  certainly  a  function  the 
most  excellent,  the  most  holy,  the  most 
acceptable  to  God  and  useful  to  us,  that 
can  be  imagined.  And  so,  while  it  is 
going  on,  the  angels  assist  with  earnest 
eyes,  with  downcast  brows,  with  rev- 
erent silence,  with  utter  amazement  and 
veneration. — St.  Lawrence  Justinian. 
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On  Being  Misunderstood. 


BY    VIDA    P.   BISCOE. 


CERTAINLY  you  have  been  mis- 
understood, my  dear  reader.  And, 
strangely  enough,  it  is  of  you — 
your  very  self — that  I  am  writing.  We 
all  sympathize  with  how  you  have  been 
misunderstood  ever  since  you  can  remem-, 
ber,  perhaps  even  before.  As  a  mere 
infant,  your  elders  adjudged  you  ill- 
tempered,  and  persisted  in  handling  you 
about  from  one  pair  of  arms  to  another, 
to  be  dandled  and  "hush-a-byed,"  thereby 
only  increasing  the  wad  of  unnecessary 
clothing  under  your  armpits,  and  your  pro- 
testing wail  at  the  same  time.  We  were 
all  infants  ourselves  once  upon  a  time. 

In  your  early  childhood,  it  was  really 
pitiful  how  those  stern  parents  persisted 
in  misjudging  your  motives  when  all  the 
time  you  really  meant  so  well.  It  is  a 
strange  way  parents  have,  and  have  always 
had  since  the  birth  of  the  human  race. 
You  can  laugh  now  over  the  woes  of 
childhood  days,  but  the  memory  will 
remain  always. 

It  was  too  bad  that  you  should  have 
been  so  unfeelingly  punished  for  what 
in  your  childish  heart  you  had  thought 
so  harmless.  Certainly  you  were  told  to 
keep  out  of  mother's  way;  and  then 
later,  when  you  were  discovered  happily 
paddling  in  the  nicest,  wettest  mud- 
puddle  you  could  find,  making  no  noise 
and  disturbing  no  one,  it  was  a  wretched 
shame  that  you  should  have  been  stripped 
and  bathed  and  spanked  soundly  and 
put  to  1  :cd. 

It  was  really  hard  to  tell  what  those 
inhuman  parents  did  want  a  fellow  to 
do — when  you  were  a  baby.  They  surely 
had  a  way  of  considering  everything  you 
did  to  be  wrong,  and  the  only  amusement 
they  seemed  to  find  was  in  scolding  and 
punishing  you.  And  then,  as  you  grew 
older,  they  made  such  a  ridiculous  fuss 
over   the   most  trivial  things,    when    your 


own  mind  was  absorbed  with  something 
infinitely  more  important.  They  actually 
called  you  from  your  tent,  when  you  were 
the  Indian  chief  and  holding  a  counsel 
of  your  braves,  for  such  a  small  affair  as 
picking  up  your  school  books  and  hanging 
up  your  coat.  It  was  positively  enough 
to  make  you  ill-tempered. 

Or,  if  you  were  a  girl,  they  took  you  from 
your  sewing  on  dolly's  best  dress  for  the 
party  in  the  afternoon,  to  help  mother 
with  the  hateful  dishes  or  to  run  to  the 
store.  Mother  had  such  a  mean  way  of 
forgetting  all  about  how  important  her 
dolly's  first  invitation  to  tea  was,  once 
upon  a  time.  And  certainly  father  ought 
to  have  known  that  a  boy  couldn't  be  a 
real  chief  if  he  didn't  keep  his  eagle  eye 
always  upon  the  lookout  over  the  plain 
for  signs  of  immigrant   trains. 

Do  you  remember,  when  you  were  a 
young  lady  or  gentleman  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen,  how  very  annoying  it  was  to 
be  taken  from  the  perusal  of  the  mighty 
deeds  of  some  great  hero  or  the  social 
conquests  of  some  ethereal  maiden,  to 
shake  down  the  furnace  or  straighten  up 
the  dining-room?  Imagine  it, — when  your 
soul,  too,  was  shaken  to  its  very  founda- 
tions, and  your  pulses  were  throbbing 
with  your  great  resolves  to  emulate  such 
noble  examples!  But  your  parents,  as 
usual,  did  not  understand.  How  could 
they  when  they  were  so  cold  and  hard 
and  practical?  You  almost  pitied  them 
that  they  should  be  thinking  of  such 
paltry  things  as  furnaces  and  supper,  in 
the  face  of  such  hope  and  ambition  and 
mighty  purpose  as  dominated  every  fibre 
of  your  being. 

All  adults  seemed  to  be  possessed  with 
the  same  defects.  Not  one  of  them  remem- 
bered the  days  of  his  youth.  You  resolved 
to  profit  by  their  failures,  and  that  when 
you  grew  up  you  would  be  an  exception 
to  the  rule  and  always  considerate  of  the 
young  people  of  your  acquaintance.  You 
were  always  on  the  lookout  for  some  such 
sympathetic  and  reassuring  a  grown-up. 
But    they    were    all    alike — disappointing. 
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Sooner  or  later  each  would  spring  the 
same  old  threadbare  sentiment,  —  that 
sentiment  you  particularly  hated.  "  You'll 
see  it  in  a  different  light  when  you  are  a 
little  older."  And  you  thereupon  vowed 
that  you  wouldn't.  Oh,  yes,  you  did! 
We  all  do!  The  misery  of  it, — to  under- 
stand yourself  in  the  innermost  recesses 
of  your  heart  and  to  find  not  a  single 
soul  in  sympathy  with  your  thoughts! 

Your  chum  was  a  good  confidant,  after 
a  fashion.  You  poured  out  your  wonderful 
plans  and  dreams  of  the  future  into  his 
eager  ears,  and  helped  him,  too,  to  build 
his  castles  in  the  air.  They  were  very  real 
in  those  days,  those  castles;  though  per- 
haps now  you  have  become  such  a  cynic 
as  to  laugh  heartily  over  them.  Your 
elders  had  a  sort  of  pitying  respect  for 
them  when  you  threw  out  dark  hints  of 
a  stormy  but  glorious  future;  or,  worse 
still,  they  laughed  at  you.  And  then,  with 
all  respect  to  the  little  innocent  daydreams 
of  childhood,  you  poured  out  your  foolish 
little  heart  in  an  agony  of  tears.  You 
stretched  out  your  arms  in  the  night  to 
the  great  God  and  asked  Him  to  pity  you 
in  your  hard-hearted  and  unsympathetic 
environment.  You  felt,  that  night,  that 
you  were  facing  the  greatest  tragedy  of 
your  existence.  The  great  aspirations  of 
your  soul   had   been   laughed   to   scorn. 

And,  oh,  your  first  love  letter!  When 
it  came,  you  hid  it  from  the  eyes  of  all 
■  mankind.  You  read  it  over  and  over  in 
secret,  and  lived  in  mortal  fear  lest  some 
scoffing  eye  of  the  inevitable  grown-up 
should  see  it  and  make  sport  of  its 
momentous  meaning.  What  could  they 
know  of  love?  They  would  only  feel  called 
Upon  to  laugh  at  you,  and  make  some 
hateful  remark  perhaps  about  "  puppy 
love."    Puppy  love,  indeed! 

Of  course  other  love  letters  followed, 
in  different  handwritings — oh,  yes,  in 
many  different  handwritings! — each  new 
one  marking  an  epoch  in  your  life.  How 
silly  of  them  always  to  smile  and  look  so 
knowing,  and  to  predict  that  you  would 
get   over   \X\    You   knew,    down   in   your 


heart,  that  you  never  would, — no,  never. 

And,  then,  one  day  came  the  answer  to 
your  prayer.  At  last  a  soul  had  touched 
your  soul  with  the  sympathy  of  a  God- 
given  understanding.  This  time  you  knew 
it  to  be  real.  Love  had  come  to  you,  with 
his  gift  of  perfect  happiness.  Every  heart- 
throb, found  its  answering  echo.  Every 
thought  found  its  reflection  in  his  eyes— 
or  her  eyes,  as  the  case  might  be.  And 
with  the  sympathy  of  the  one,  came  the 
understanding  of  all  humanity;  for  has 
it  not  been  said  that  "  all  the  world  loves 
a  lover"?  It  was  not  with  outsiders,  O 
reader,  but  with  yourself!  For  in  the  open- 
ing of  your  own  heart  you  had  taken  in  all 
the  world.  You  did  not  meet  an  eye  or 
grasp  a  hand  in  the  glorious  days  of  your 
honeymoon  that  did  not  warm  to  you  in 
perfect  unison   with   your  every   mood. 

But,  alas!  too  soon  things  became  not 
as  they  were  in  the  days  when  you  let 
yourself  have  no  thoughts  but  hers.  She 
did  not  drop  everything  to  minister  to 
your  wants  when  you  came  in  tired  from 
your  hard  day  at  the  office.  She  was  too 
busy  with  the  children  and  too  fretted 
and  overheated  with  her  household  duties. 
She  would  never  stop  to  think  of  how 
happy  she  used  to  make  you  in  the  even- 
ings when  you  had  come  home,  to  find 
her  in  a  neat  gown  of  your  favorite  color, 
with  a  nice  little  supper  made  up  entirely 
of  your  pet  dishes,  and  all  eagerness  to 
anticipate  your  every  wish.  It  was  true, 
her  responsibilities  had  been  doubled, 
and  perhaps  she  was  tired  and  the  children 
had  worried  her;  but  then,  if  she  loved 
you  as  she  had  once  used  to,'  she  would 
try  harder  to  realize  how  you  must  have 
felt  at  the  change  in. her. 

Or  perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would 
not  come  home  so  soon  as  he  did  in  the 
first  year  of  your  married  life.  He  began 
to  care  more  for  the  society  of  the  men 
down  town  than  for  his  children  and  his 
home.  And  you  wept  bitter  tears  over  the 
potatoes  you  were  mashing  for  a  supper 
(kept  waiting  for  him  till  they  were  not 
^t  to  eat),  g,.nd  thought  liow  cruel  it  was^ 
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that  he  shouldn't  think  of  your  hard  day's 
work;  and  how  provoking  it  was  to  keep 
the  noisy,  restless  children  waiting  for 
their  supper,  when  their  father  didn't 
think  enough  of  them  and  you  to  break 
away  from  his  worthless  companions.  It 
was  true,  of  course,  that  you  didn't  find 
time,  as  you  had  once,  to  dress  up  in  a 
pretty  gown,  and  meet  him  for  supper 
and  the  theatre.  But,  then,  if  he  loved 
you  and  sympathized  with  you  as  he  once 
did,  he  would  know  that  it  was  only  your 
sense  of  duty  to  the  children  that  kept  you 
from  being  the  companion  of  his  pleasures 
you  once  were.  He  certainly  should  have 
known    that   without   being  told. 

Oh,  it  is  a  bitter  task  indeed  to  go 
about  doing  the  duty  that  lies  nearest 
without  the  sympathy  and  understanding 
of  the  being  that  one  loves  best  in  all  the 
world ! 

And,  to  add  to  all  that  went  before, 
there  were  the  children.  You  tried  so  hard 
to  spare  them  the  pitfalls  into  which  you 
had  fallen  in  your  callow  youth.  You 
tried  to  raise  them  to  be  clean  and  God- 
fearing. In  their  infancy  you  did  the  things 
that  you  knew  to  be  best  for  your  babies. 
But  it  was  a  difficult  task  to  combat  the 
unreason  of  childhood.  And  as  the  years 
rolled  on  the  task  grew  even  harder. 
Little  Robby  and  Susy  seemed  to  be 
growing  away  from  you.  Their  interests 
were  not  in  the  home  and  with  the  thoughts 
you  had  taught  them  to  think.  You  could 
not  make  them  understand  that,  out  of 
the  storehouse  of  your  wisdom  and  expe- 
rience, you  were  only  saving  them  from 
the  rocks  and  boulders  upon  which  you 
had  stumbled  in  your  own  blundering 
childhood.  If  you  could  only  have  im- 
pressed upon  them  the  great  lessons  that 
had  come  to  you,  perhaps  through  misery 
and  hardship!  But  they  would  not  listen. 
You  sighed  heavily  and  often,  because 
you  could  not  make  them  understand  that 
your  seeming  sternness  and  lack  of  feeling 
was  because  of  love,  perhaps  even  the 
love  of  a  mother,  which  "passeth  under-- 
standing," 


Of  course  his  people  or  her  people  mis- 
interpreted all  your  actions.  But,  then,, 
you  did  not  expect  anything  better  from 
them,  unless  you  were  one  of  those  so' 
foolish  as  to  try  and  please  a  mother- 
in-law.  It  can't  be  done.  Others  might 
possibly  come  to  know  yovir  feelings,  but 
never  a  mother-in-law. 

And  so  you  have  gone  through  life,  O 
reader,  from  youth  to  bowed  old  age, 
seeking  to  touch  the  great  responsive  chord 
in  human  nature,  only  to  find  out  that,, 
with  all  your  efforts,  and  with  your 
knowledge  of  the  great  heart  that  beat 
beneath  your  waistcoat  (or  your  bodice), — 
only  to  find  out  in  the  end  that  you  must 
go  on  forever  and  forever  being  mis- 
understood! How  glorious  the  good  old 
world  would  be  if  we  could  but  forget  the 
need  of  being  understood,  and  seek  with 
all  our  faculties  to  understand!  "And 
with  all  your  getting,  get  understanding," 
the  keynote  of  the  Master's  teaching. 

Sympathy  with  the  frailties,  the  secret 
loves  and  hopes  and  longings  of  the  human 
race,  are  all  that  make  for  the  difference 
between  our  really  great  men  and  women 
and  the  sordid  littleness  of  the  selfish 
mind.  Sometimes  we  find  the  gift  of 
understanding  in  the  possession  of  the 
loving  wife  and  mother,  to  whom  her 
little  ones  bring  their  baby  terrors,  and 
the  first  stirrings  of  ambition  and  of  love, 
in  the  secure  knowledge  that  they  will 
meet  with  comfort  and  sympathy.  Or  we 
find  it  in  the  conscientious  father,  who 
thinks  always  of  the  comforts  of  his  home 
and  family,  and  shields  them  with  his 
love  and  forethought.  In  such  a  home  the 
mother  is  the  angel  of  light,  and  the  father 
is  the  chum  and  playmate  of  his  children. 
And  the  sorrows  of  the  bitter  world  without 
touch  these  two  but  lightly  as  with  a 
caress,  or  not  at  all;  for  between  them 
is  the  knowledge  of  a  perfect  understanding. 
God  never  gave  to  man  and  v/oman  a 
sweeter  blessing  than  this. 


A  MAN  is  as  he  does,  not  as  he  pretends 
or  dreams, — D.  G,  PhiUi^si. 
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Notes  of  the  National  Pilgrimage  to  Lourdes. 


BY    A    SPECIAL    CORRESPONDENT. 


/^^i^HE  sick  conveyed  to  Lourdes  this 
'  \^  I  ^  year     numbered      exact  y      1015, 

^^^  of  whom  265  wero  les  grands 
malades,  passengers  of  he  White  Train. 
They  were  welcomed  to  Our  Lady's  city 
by  Mgr.  Schoepfer,  Bishop  of  Tarbes; 
Mgr.  Dubois,  Archbishop  of  Bourges; 
Mgr.  Monnier,  of  Troves;  Mgr.  Savin,  of 
Chalons;  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop 
Vieira  de  Mattos,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Sebas- 
tien  Leitede  Vascoucellos,  both  of  Portugal. 
Mgr.  de  Poterat,  as  usual,  directed  the 
Pilgrimage. 

At  the  first  procession  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  on  the  20th  of  August, 
a  priest  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
esplanade  and  gave  out  in  a  loud,  clear 
voice  those  invocations  which  the  pilgrims 
have  learned  to  love;  it  was  Mgr.  Dubois, 
praying  with  and  for  the  sick  with  all  the 
fervor  of  his  soul.  A  boy  of  seven,  in  the 
first  row,  moved  everyone  to  tears.  "  Lord 
Jesus,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  can  not  see! 
Give  me  eyes  that  I  may  see.  I  will  love 
you  with  my  whole  heart.  I  love  the 
Blessed  Virgin."  And  the  child  held  up 
his  hands  in  supplication  toward  the 
Sacred  Host  he  could  not  see.  He  was 
kneeling,  and  followed  on  his  knees  a 
little  way  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts;  but 
Our  Lord  passed  on,  apparently  unheeding 
the  childish  prayer.  After  the  Solemn 
Benediction,  however,  there  was  a  rush 
to  the  Investigation  Office.  It  had  been 
reported  that  a  child  was  cured,  and 
all  who  had  seen  the  little  blind  boy 
thought  of  him.  He  stood  before  the 
medical  examiners,  healed.  The  case  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

Frangois  Gall,  seven  years  old,  of  Ducey 
(Manche).  Ten  months  ago  his  eyes 
became  covered  with  white  pimples,  which 
caused  complete  blindness.  At  home,  he 
used  to  drink  Lourdes  Water,  praying 
thus:    "Holy  Virgin,  cure   me!"     But,  as 


the  cure  did  not  follow,  the  child  said  to 
his  parents :  "  If  I  went  to  Lourdes  and 
found  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  prayed  to 
her  very,  very  hard,  maybe  she  would 
give  me  back  my  eyes."  Little  Frangois' 
prayer  was  granted  just  at  the  end  of  the 
procession.  The  doctors  present,  among 
whom  were  Dr.  Boissarie  and  Dr.  Cox, 
could  state  only  one  thing — the  clearness 
of  the  boy's  sight;  in  the  absence  of  any 
medical  document  certifying  to  his  dis- 
ease, they  forbore  registering  the  cure, 
and  telegraphed  to  Ducey  for  the  necessary 
attestations. 

To  relate  all  the  cures  that  occurred 
during  the  National  Pilgrimage  this  year 
would  be  too  long  a  task;  only  a  few 
need  be  singled  out  for  the  edification  of 
the  servants  of  Mary  in  America,  who 
will  join  their  thanksgivings  to  those  of 
her  devout  clients  in  France. 

Claire  Bignon,  aged  twenty-seven,  was 
a  patient  of  the  hospital  of  Rennes  (lUe- 
et-Vilaine),  where  she  was  treated  for 
chronic  myelitis,  a  disease  of  the  spine. 
Her  recovery  was  despaired  of,  and  the 
journey  to  Lourdes  caused  her  extreme 
fatigue.  On  emerging  from  the  water,  she 
fainted;  and  she  was  unconscious  when 
conveyed  to  the  esplanade  for  the  pro- 
cession. Indeed,  her  end  seemed  so 
imminent  that  the  Abb4  Hauw  gave  her 
absolution  and  the  last  indulgence.  When 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  passed,  she  felt 
acute  pain  in  her  back  and  limbs,  and 
also  an  inclination  to  stretch  her  legs 
and  to  sit  up;  but  she  was  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  an  apparatus  encircling 
her  waist,  contrived  to  counteract  the 
shaking  of  the  cars.  This  obstacle  being 
removed,  she  assumed  a  sitting  posture 
till  the  end  of  the  procession;  she  would 
have  risen  but  had  no  clothes,  except 
a  coverlet  upon  the  mattress. 

This  miraculee  had  been  an  invalid  from 
the  age  of  seven.  In  October,  1898,  the 
customary  pain  in  her  back  grew  more 
acute,  her  lower  limbs  curled  up,  and  no 
remedy  was  of  any  avail  to  strengthen 
them.      Dr.     Desplats,    the    distinguished 
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professor  of  the  University  of  Lille  who 
examined  Claire  Bignon  on  the  20th  of 
August,  reports  the  natural  movements 
of  the  arm  and  left  leg.  The  right  one — 
less  affected — does  not  yet  extend  com- 
pletely, but  no  pain  of  any  kind  remains. 
The  professor  himself  introduced  the  girl 
to  his  colleagues. 

Another  case  connected  with  hers  is 
that  of  Madame  Therese  Marie  Clement, 
aged  twenty-seven,  of  Drancy  (Seine). 
She  was  a  prey  to  a  variety  of  ills,— was 
paralyzed,  had  a  floating  kidney,  etc. 
At  the  passage  of  the  Sacred  Host  she 
experienced  nothing,  but  said  interiorly: 
"  Lord,  if  I  may  not  be  cured  myself, 
allow  me  at  least  to  see  a  miracle."  Just 
then  she  saw  Claire  Bignon  restored  to 
health.  In  order  to  watch  her  better,  she 
made  a  movement;  and,  in  doing  so, 
realized   that  she  herself  was  cured. 

A  cure  that  took  place  before  the  Grotto 
on  August  21,  and  was  witnessed  by  the 
multitude,  deserves  notice.  The  subject 
was  a  little  girl  of  eleven  years,  named 
Therese  Fontaine,  residing  at  33  Rue  de 
Clichy,  Paris.  She  had  always  been  in 
delicate  health;  her  right  lung  and  left  hip 
were  aflfected;  she  was  confined  to  bed, 
and  during  the  last  two  years  ganglions 
of  considerable  size  formed  like  a  chain 
round  her  neck.  A  constant  cough  and 
the  emaciation  of  the  body  left  no  doubt 
as  to  her  disease.  Her  father  had  died 
of  consumption.  When  six  years  old, 
this  afflicted  child  had  measles;  at  eight, 
diphtheria;  and  at  nine,  meningitis.  On 
Sunday,  August  21,  while  reciting  her 
Rosary,  the  child  felt  a  sharp  pain  in  her 
hip,  then  stood  up  and  walked.  She 
remained  on  her  feet  during  the  whole  of 
the  afternoon,  and  followed  the  procession 
without  fatigue.  The  lungs  were  pro- 
nounced, after  examination,  to  be  in  a 
normal  state;  all  pain  had  ceased,  and  of 
the  ganglions  not  a  trace  was  to  be  seen. 

Joseph  Buret,  a  carpenter  of  Laval 
(Mayenne),  aged  fifty-six,  was  an  inmate 
of  the  H6tel-Dieu  at  Laval  from  1906 
to   1909,  owing   to    a    painful    and    incur- 


able affection  of  the  stomach.  To  soothe 
his  sufferings  and  constant  vomiting,  the 
doctors  used  to  inject  morphine,  and 
the  patient  got  into  the  habit  of  injecting 
it  himself,  as  often  as  ten  times  a  day. 
Conveyed  to  Lourdes  with  the  National 
Pilgrimage  of  1909,  he  lost,  from  the  very 
first  day,  his  craving  for  morphine,  and 
even  refused  it  when  offered.  He  left 
Lourdes  on  the  23d  of  August;  and  on 
arriving  at  the  station  of  Bordeaux  at 
daybreak  on  the  24th,  jumped  nimbly 
from  the  train  and  danced  on  the  platform 
before  his  wondering  fellow-travellers.  He 
then  returned  to  the  hospital  of  Laval, 
to  serve  as  an  infirmarian,  being  perfectly 
sound  in  every  respect.  Dr.  Buquet, 
physician  of  the  same  hospital,  was  at 
Lourdes  this  year,  and  presented  his 
former  patient  at  the  Bureau  des  Coii- 
statations.  "  From  the  day  of  his  return 
from  Lourdes,"  declares  the  Doctor,  "he 
has  never  asked  for  morphine.  Any  one 
who  knows  how  long  and  difficult  the 
treatment  of  a  morphinist  proves,  and  sees 
a  cure  so  sudden  and  so  complete,  must 
recognize  that  this  in  itself  is  an  undeni- 
able intervention  of  Heaven." 

The  supernatural  atmosphere  of  Lourdes, 
the  unceasing  prayer,  elevates  the  soul 
so  completely  above  all  earthly  interests 
that  death  in  that  holy  spot  would  fain 
seem  a  privilege, — nay,  even  a  reward. 
The  torchlight  procession  on  Saturday 
night,  August  20,  was  led  by  one  of  the 
most  charitable  brancardiers  of  the  White 
Train  —  M.  Groulet,  a  merchant  from 
Gisors,  sixty-two  years  of  age.  With 
extraordinary  fervor,  he  sang  the  Ave 
Maria  while  directing  the  stream  of 
50,000  lights  before  the  Rosary  church.  At 
the  end  of  the  procession,  he  turned  to  the 
Grotto,  sang  a  last  Ave,  dropped  on  the 
ground,  and  died  while  being  taken  to  the 
hospital.  M.  Groulet  had  acted  as  bran- 
cardier  since  his  conversion,  ten  years  ago, 
after  the  miraculous  recovery  of  his  own 
daughter.  Arriving  at  Our  Lady's  shrine, 
he  had  said  to  some  friends:  "Lourdes 
is  a  place  I  would  like  never  to  leave.    I 
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should  feel  happy  if  I  were  to  die  here." 
Happy  and  holy  deaths,  as  well  as 
restoration  to  health  and  prolongation 
of  life,  are  thus  vouchsafed  at  Lourdes. 
No  pilgrim  but  receives  a  favor  of  some 
sort.  Those  who  are  soul-sick  are  inva- 
riably cured;  while  those  whose  physical 
infirmities  are,  no  doubt  for  their  souls' 
sake,  unrelieved,  find  the  precious  balm  of 

resignation. 

» .«» . 

Miracles  and  Miraculous  Cures. 

I^HE  British  Medical  Journal  having 
published  a  series  of  articles  on  "  Faith 
Healing"  and  the  "Lourdes  Miracles," 
written  for  the  most  part  in  a  strictly 
rationalistic  spirit,  Abbot  Gasquet  has 
contributed  some  Catholic  views  on  the 
subject.  We  quote  this  illuminating 
extract  from  his  scholarly   rejoinder: 

A  miracle,  as  we  understand  it,  is  something 
which  is  above  or  contrary  to  the  ordinary 
known  laws  of  nature,  or  something  brought 
about  by  supernatural  agency.  We  believe  not 
only  that  God  has  made  the  world  and  estab- 
lished the  laws  which  govern  it,  but  that  His 
almighty  power  continues  to  rule  and  control 
it  by  His  direct  action  upon  it.  No  one  who 
believes  in  the  existence  of  God  can  reasonably 
doubt  the  possibility  of  miracles.  To  question 
it  is  to  question  v.hether  the  Supreme  Being 
can  depart  from  the  laws  which  He  has  estab- 
lished as  Maker  of  Heaven  and  earth.  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  that  tyjiical  unbeliever,  long 
ago  declared  that  such  a  question  "would  be 
impious  if  it  were  not  absurd,"  and  added  that 
"no  man  ever  denied  that  God  co2ild  work 
miracles."  Renan,  too,  formulated  the  same 
idea  when  he  said  that  the  verse  of  the  Psalmist, 
"  Numquid  poterit  Deus  parare  mensam  in 
deserlo,"  was  a  fallacy  of  interrogation,  since 
it  was  not  a  question  of  God's  power  to  feed  His 
people  in  the  desert,  but  of  His  7t'i!l  to  do  so. 

Miracles,  then,  to  the  Catholic  are  historical 
facts;  and  they  depend,  as  all  other  historical 
facts,  upon  the  evidence.  In  his  "Apologia" 
Cardinal  Newman  points  out  that  Catholics 
hold  that  what  God  has  done  once  He  can  and 
indeed  is  likely  to  do  again.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  who  hold  that  the  age  of  miracles  is  past 
argue  that  what  the  Supreme  Being  had  indeed 
once  done  He  is  not  likely  to  do  again.  Accord- 
ing, therefore,  to  his  principles,  the  occurrence 
of  supernatural  facts  —  miracles  —  does  not 
Startle  the  Catholic   They  may  or  may  not  have 


taken  place;  he  may  have  no  distinct  evidence; 
he  may  suspend  his  judgment,  but  he  will  say, 
"It  is  very  possible."  He  will  never  say,  "I  can 
not  believe  it." 

So  much  it  is  necessary  to  state  as  to  the  atit- 
tude  of  mind  in  which  a  Catholic  approaches 
the  examination  of  some  so-called  miraculous 
event.  And,  although  the  fundamental  belief 
that  God  can  and  sometimes  does  work  in  a 
miraculous  way  may  dispose  him  to  accept  the 
fact  as  being  supernatural,  his  actual  acceptance 
is  and  should  be  strictly  scientific  and  based 
upon  the  evidence.  He  has  to  satisfy  himself 
on  the  three  points:  (i)  Is  it  antecedently 
probable?  (2)  Is  it  in  its-  nature  certainly 
miraculous?     (3)   Has  it   suflficient  evidence? 

In  the  further  course  of  his  paper, 
Dom  Gasquet  referred  to  the  well-known 
Gargam  case.  In  its  comments  thereon, 
the  British  Medical  Journal  declares  that 
"  in  the  present  state  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  French  people  in  regard  to  religion, 
the  evidence  must  be  strong  indeed  which 
secured  what  is  virtually  a  verdict  for  a 
miracle  from  two  courts  of  justice."  These 
cases,  it  adds,  "  must  give  food  for  thought 
to  those  who,  with  Hume,  think  that 
miracles  are  violations  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  are  therefore  not  to  be  believed 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead."  In  the 
same  article,  however,  the  writer  himself 
shows  himself  as  unreasonable  in  unbelief. 
"  But  is  it  a  miracle?"  he  asks,  in  the  case 
of  M.  Gargam.  "  There's  the  rub.  Do  we, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  know  the  '  laws  of 
nature '  so  fully  that  we  can  decide  offhand 
that  anything  which  happens  to  be  con- 
trary to  general  experience  is  a  '  violation' 
of  these  laws?"  He  claims  that  medical 
science  can  afford  an  explanation  of  some 
of  the  miracles  of  Lourdes,  where  "  pain 
has  been  charmed  away  under  the  influ- 
ence of  nervous  centres  stirred  into  violent 
activity  by  religious  emotion."  "If  it  can 
not  explain  all,  that  is  due  to  its  limita- 
tions." "This  reasoning,"  aptly  remarks 
the  Dublin  Weekly  Ereeman,  "  would  deny 
a  miracle  though  one  rose  from  the  dead. 
Whatever  happens  that  you  can  not 
explain  is  explainable;  that  you  can  not 
explain  it  is  due  to  your  limitations.  And 
these  men  call  themselves  '  rationalists.' "• 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Cathohc 
Convert  League,  held  in  the  Catholic 
University,  Washington,  action  was  taken 
on  the  project  of  extending  the  League  to 
all  the  principal  cities  of  the  country. 
The  object  of  this  association — the  Wash- 
ington branch  of  which  was  inaugurated 
on  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
1909,  at  the  Apostolic  Mission  House,  and 
has  now  a  membership  of  eighty-five, 
many  of  whom,  though  not  all,  are 
converts,  —  is  to  devise  ways  and  means 
of  presenting  the  claims  of  the  Church 
in  such  a  light  that  the  work  of  conversions 
may  be  greatly  increased.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal methods,  says  the  Missionary,  is 
to  extend  the  hand  of  welcome  to  converts 
who  have,  perhaps  after  many  sacrifices, 
found  their  way  into  the  One  True  Fold. 
"  Many  of  these  find  themselves  cut  off 
from  their  dear  ones  and  former  friends; 
and  the  purpose  of  the  Convert  League 
is  to  give  them  a  welcome,  and  to  help 
them  to  feel  that  they  are  not  isolated 
on  that  account.  It  is  true  they  have  the 
spiritual  consolations  of  the  Church,  than 
which  they  can  have  nothing  better;  but 
[,  they  need  also  the  hand  of  fellowship  and 
of  sympathy."  Not  that  the  association 
is  a  purely  social  organization.  It  is  not 
so  much  that  as  "  a  body  having  apostolic 
aims.  It  bands  together  a  number  of  men 
and  women;  and,  whilst  these  men  and 
women  thus  find  new  and  true  friends, 
it  bids  them  work  and  pray  for  one 
common  end  —  that  of  the  conversion 
of  their  friends  and  countrymen  to  the 
True  Faith  of  Jesus  Christ."  As  is  evident, 
tthe  League's  object  is  a  notably  worthy 
[one,  and  its  extension  is  something  to 
[pray  for  and  to  promote. 


very  large  proportion  of  religious  in  the 
population  of  Spain.  Just  how  wide  they 
are  of  the  mark  is  evident  from  the  well- 
authenticated  fact  that,  while  for  every 
ten  thousand  of  the  population  there  are 
in  Belgium  fifty-two  religious,  in  England 
thirty,  in  Germany  twenty-nine,  and  in 
Ireland  twenty-seven,  in  Spain  there  are 
only  twenty-six.  In  1901  France  had 
forty-seven  religious  for  the  same  relative 
proportion  of  her  population.  The  pre- 
tended alarm  about  the  multiplication  of 
Spanish  monks  and  nuns  is  the  shallowest 
of  pretexts,  designed  to  cover  anti-clerical 
animus. 


We  notice  that  not  a  few  of  our  secular 
Ijournals    that    might    reasonably    be    ex- 
pected   to    take    some    little    trouble    in 
verifying    the    information    they    dispense 
to  their  readers  are  still  harping  on  the 


It  would  be  no  favor  to  the  Rev.  C.  L. 
Drawbridge,  M.  A.,  or  his  publishers  to 
express  our  opinion  of  his  work  entitled 
"Is  Religion  Undermined?"  Nor  would 
our  readers  be  interested  in  the  book;  it 
contains  nothing  new;  besides,  it  is  cal- 
culated to  offend  them.  They  will  hope 
that  Brother  Drawbridge  has  answered 
his  question  in  the  negative.  It  recalled 
to  our  mind  an  eloquent  passage  of  the 
illustrious  Legouve,  as  follows: 

Do  you  wish  to  realize  the  influence  of  religion 
on  civilization?  Then  try  for  a  moment  to 
imagine  what  the  world  would  be  without  Chris- 
tianity. Try  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  it  from 
all  that  is  good  and  beautiful  and  true  in  art 
and  literature.  Go  through  the  art  galleries  of 
the  world,  and  take  from  them  all  images  of 
Christ,  all  paintings  and  statues  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  the  saints.  Having  destroyed  Chris- 
tianity in  art,  pass  on  to  architecture.  Demolish 
all  the  grand  cathedrals,  all  the  beautiful 
churches  and  chapels  that  have  been  erected 
throughout  the  Christian  era.  Next  comes 
music.  Bar  out  all  religious  inspiration  from 
the  compositions  of  Handel,  Palestrina,  and 
Bach,  and  innumerable  others.  Now  we  may 
pass  on  to  the  domain  of  thought,  to  the  world's 
masterpieces  in  prose  and  poetry.  Bossuet, 
Pascal,  Fenelon,  Massillon,  and  a  host  of  others, 
must  be  suppressed;  the  name  of  Christ  blotted 
out  from  the  poems  of  Lamartine,  Victor  Hugo, 
De  Musset,  etc.  Nor  is  this  all.  We  must  destroy 
all  hospitals  and  asylums  founded  by  Christian 
charity.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  with  all  their  followers  and  the  great 
work  they  have  accomplished,  must  be  ignored. 
In  fine,   we   must  obliterate  from   the   world  hU 
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traces  of  the  blood  which  flowed  from  the 
Wounds  of  Him  who  is  called  the  Crucified. 
Look  backward  through  the  eighteen  hundred 
years  that  have  passed,  and  gaze,  if  you  can, 
without  horror  and  dismay,  on  the  immense  void 
that  has  been  left  through  the  ages  by  simply 
taking  from  the  world  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

Our  word  for  it:  the  Protestant  minis- 
ter's book  contains  nothing  half  so  note- 
worthy as  this  extract  of  which  it  has 
been  a  reminder. 


The  Temperance  Congress,  recently  held 
in  Quebec,  was  well  attended,  and  seems 
to  have  been,  from  every  point  of  view, 
thoroughly  successful.  Commenting  on 
some  of  its  results,  L' Action  Sociale 
declares:  "The  state  of  the  moral  health 
of  each  of  the  parishes  in  the  diocese  of 
Quebec  is  perfectly  known,  catalogued, 
and  classified.  We  know  which  of  them 
suffer  from  alcoholism  and  which  do  not. 
We  are  aware  of  the  mournful  conse- 
quences of  the  evil  in  one  locality,  and 
the  success,  peace,  and  happiness  that 
its  absence  has  ensured  in  another  one. 
We  understand  the  methods  which  have 
availed  to  stop  the  plague  in  some  places, 
and  what  obstacles  prevented  the  realiza- 
tion of  equally  successful  efforts  in  others." 
That  this  knowledge  is  to  be  acted  upon 
and  an  effective  campaign  to  be  waged 
against  the  drink  evil  appears  certain, 
and  the  results  will  no  doubt  abundantly 
justify  the  holding  of  the  Congress. 


The  result  of  the  World's  Missionary 
Conference  in  Edinburgh  seems  to  be  the 
very  opposite  of  what  its  promoters  had 
hoped.  Instead  of  increasing  interest  in 
foreign  missions  among  the  layfolk  and 
inflaming  the  zeal  of  ministers  at  home 
and  abroad,  thoughtful  Protestants  of  all 
classes,  contemplating  the  many  rival 
sects  represented  at  the  Scottish  sympo- 
sium, are  beginning  to  ask  themselves 
this  straight  question,  Is  the  Christianity 
we  have  really  worth  exporting?  The 
editor  of  the  Scotsman  would  seem  to  be 
of  opinion  that  it  is  not,  for  he  says: 
"  That  Christianity  which  has  so  often  filled 


the  land  with  bitterness  and  strife;  which  _ 
erects  churches  to  perpetuate  ancient  • " 
feuds;  which  sets  three  and  four  men  to 
do  the  work  of  one,  hindering  each  other 
all  the  time;  which  builds  rival  colleges 
in  India;  and  which  is  unable  to  veil  its 
differences  before  the  Hindoo,  —  is  that 
really  worth  sending  beyond  the  seas? 
Were  a  Hindoo  to  visit  a  Highland  village 
and  inspect  its  five  Protestant  churches, 
each  with  a  skeleton  congregation,  and 
ask,  What  meaneth  this  waste  of  human 
effort?  what  answer  could  the  Christianity 
of  this  country  give  to  that  Hindoo? 
Would  not  the  poor  heathen  be  pardoned 
if  he  said  that  a  religion  which  tolerated 
such  abuses  and  waste  could  be  no 
religion  for  him?"  Alas  that  this  should 
be  the  religion  of  so  many  who  think  him 
to  be  without  understanding! 


Nothing  could  be  more  false  than  the 
notion  that  Protestants  are  more  generous 
than  Catholics  in  contributing  to  the 
support  of  religion.  We  sometimes  hear 
of  large  sums  for  foreign  missions,  etc., 
being  raised  at  gatherings  of  non-Catholics 
in  large  cities;  but  we  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  subscribers,  for  the  most 
part,  are  persons  of  wealth,  whose  contri- 
butions, though  generous,  are  infrequent; 
whereas  Catholics,  even  the  poorest,  are 
constantly  giving  cheerful  gifts  to  God. 
There  are  few  occasions  when  large  sums 
of  money  are  collected  at  one  time  among 
Catholics,  for  anj'  purpose;  the  reason 
being  that  the  poor  are  not  always 
prepared  to  give  their  mite,  and  the 
prosperous,  on  account  of  contributing 
according  to  their  means  to  many  good 
works,  are  prevented  from  making  large 
offerings  to  any  particular  one.  "  Many  a 
mickle  makes  a  muckle,"  as  the  Scotch 
saying  is.  It  is  the  unceasing  flow  of  dimes 
and  dollars  that  accomplishes  so  much. 
If  some  of  our  works  of  charity — foreign 
missions,  for  instance, — are  not  so  well 
supported  as  they  deserve  to  be,  it  is 
through  no  lack  of  generosity  on  the  part 
of  the  laity.    We  happen  to  know  that  the 
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lavish  generosity  which  Catholics  show 
in  supporting  their  churches  and  priests 
is  the  subject  of  continual  amazement 
and  respect  among  the  better  sort  of  Prot- 
estants. In  a  recent  work,  by  an  author 
who  describes  himself  as  a  Presbyterian, 
the  declaration  is  made  that  more  than 
once  he  has  heard  ministers  of  his  denom- 
ination "  wishing  that  they  possessed  the 
Catholic  secret  of  persuading  the  people 
to  give  cheerful  gifts  to  God";  and  he 
adds:  "A  pious  Presbyterian  lady,  who  was 
commiserating  the  fate  of  misguided 
Catholics  to  me  one  day,  wound  up  her 
lamentation  with,  '  Well,  there's  one  thing 
in  which  we  would  do  well  to  follow  their 
example.  We'd  be  better  Christians  if  we 
gave  as  generously  to  our  church  as  they 
do  to  theirs.' " 


According  to  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Currier, 
who  contributes  to  the  American  Catho- 
lic Quarterly  Review  an  interesting  paper, 
"Glimpses  of  Brazil,"  there  is  a  new  Brazil 
not  less  in  religion  than  in  politics  and 
in  material  prosperity.     He  writes: 

The  Catholicity  of  the  colonial  period  has  left 
its  monuments  in  the  old  churches,  nearly  all 
in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance  of  the  day.  But 
religion  in  Brazil  had  declined,  and  the  abomi- 
nation of  desolation  was  prevailing  in  the  holy 
place.  I  could  not  begin  to  tell  you  of  the  utter 
deterioration  of  religion  which  once  existed. 
All  this  I  learned  since  leaving  Bahia.  Then 
came  the  change — one  of  the  most  wonderful 
changes  recorded  in  ecclesiastical  history;  and 
all  within  a  period  of  twenty  years.  The  empire 
fell  —  it  was  a  Providence  of  God,  —  and  the 
State  ceased  to  meddle  with  the  Church. 
Breathing  the  atmosphere  of  freedom,  the 
Church  expanded,  and  to-day  she  finds  herself 
in  a  most  flourishing  condition.  The  impulse  is 
due  to  that  great  statesman,  that  noble  Pontiff, 
Leo  XIII.,  whose  eagle  eye  never  ceased  to  scan 
the  horizon.  He  sent  Cardinal  Gotti  to  Brazil, 
and  the  reformation  began  in  earnest.  The 
old  religious  Orders  were  nearly  extinct;  their 
ranks  were  recruited  from  Europe.  The  old 
Benedictine  abbeys  arose  from  their  tomb; 
while  the  Carmelites  and  Franciscans,  equally 
recruited  from  abroad,  were  born  anew.  Other 
Orders,  like  the  Premonstratensians,  Dominicans, 
Jesuits,  Redemptorists,  Salesians,  and  Spanish 
Fathers  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  came 
to  share  in  the  good  work;   and  to-day  numerous 


foreign  religious  —  German,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Dutch  and  Belgian^ — ^are  laboring  zealously  in 
this  portion  of  the  Lord's  vineyard.  The 
hierarchy  has  increased  from  less  than  ten  to 
nearly  forty  bishops,  all  of  them  excellent  men. 
The  secular  clergy,  too,  are  doing  good  work  in 
the  parochial  ministry  and  gaining  the  respect 
of  the  people. 

Father  Currier  adds  that  the  great  need 
of  Brazil  is  priests,  because  vocations, 
especially  among  the  better  classes,  are 
scarce  and  seminaries  few.  With  the 
advance  of  religion  in  other  directions, 
however,  vocations  are  sure  to  multiply; 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  prospects  for  the 
Church  in   Brazil   are  most  promising. 


Although  there  is  not  so  much  outcry 
nowadays  as  there  used  to  be  about  "  the 
priest  in  politics,"  "the  undue  influence 
of  the  clergy,"  etc.,  there  are  still  some 
benighted  non-Catholics  who  imagine  that 
the  average  priest  is  an  active  politician 
nevertheless.  It  may  interest  such  persons 
to  read  this  declaration  of  his  Eminence 
Cardinal  Moran: 

During  the  twenty-five  years  I  have  been  in 
Sydney,  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  asked  a  person 
for  whom  he  intended  to  vote,  or  advised  him 
for  whom  he  ought  to  vote.  For  myself,  I  gener- 
ally voted  for  the  person  I  thought  would  make 
the  best  representative  in  Parliament.  ...  I 
hope  that  all  those  people  who  have  a  vote  at 
the  next  election  will  also  vote  for  the  person 
whom  they  consider  to  be  the  best  man  to 
legislate  for  them,  no  matter  whether  he  is  their 
friend  or  not.  Voting  for  the  best  men  will  pro- 
mote the  best  interests  of  the  country.  But  in 
any  case  do  not  vote  for  those  who  offer  insult 
to  Catholic  bodies. 


In  answer  to  a  correspondent  of  the 
Church  Times  (Anglican)  who  had  sug- 
gested the  ringing  of  the  church  bell 
to  invite  the  people  to  recite  "a  Pater 
Noster,  Credo,  and  a  prayer  for  missions," 
another  correspondent  (R.  E.  Hutton) 
sent  the  editor  this  truly  remarkable 
communication : 

By  all  means  let  the  Angelus  once  again  ring 
out  its  call  to  prayer  from  as  many  belfries  as 
possible.  But  let  it  be  the  Angelus  which  is 
taught   to   the   people — not  some  other  form  of 
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prayer,  which  could  only  be  called  the  Angelus 
on  the  principle  of  lucus  a  non  litcendo.  ...  .  In 
these  days,  when  the  Incarnation  is  questioned 
and  denied,  and  the  spirit  of  Antichrist,  as 
portrayed  by  St.  John,  is  abroad  and  preparing 
the  way  for  the  great  apostasy,  and  leading 
Protestantism  to  its  logical  conclusion,  what 
could  be  better  than  to  call  upon  the  Christian 
people  thrice  a  day  to  make  an  act  of  faith  in 
the  fundamental  mystery  of  the  Church,  and 
to  salute  the  Blessed  and  glorious  Virgin  Mary 
as  the  Mother  of  the  Incarnate  God?  The  state- 
ment from  which  the  Angeius  derives  its  name 
is  just  the  statement  needed — AngeluA  Domini 
mmtiavit  Mari<B,  et  concepit  de  Spiritu  Sancto. 
The  Virgin  birth  is  asserted:  Ecce  ancilla 
Domini;  fiat  mihi  secundum  verbum  tuum,.  Our 
Lady,  speaking  for  all  humanity,  is  here  the 
great  example  we  need  as  co-operators  with 
God.  Et  Verhum  care  jacium,  est,  et  habitavit  in 
nobis.  Here  is  the  whole  faith,  worship  and 
sacramental  life  of  the  Church  and  of  each  of  its 
children.  The  Ave  Maria,  which  follows  each 
versicle  and  response,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Angelus,  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  the 
words  of  Holy  Writ;  and  the  concluding  collect 
is  that  for  the  Annunciation  of  Our  Lady  in 
the  Prayer  Book.  W'ho  could  take  scandal  at 
such  a  "Bible  and  Prayer  Book"  devotion? 
Surely  none   but  a  heretic. 

If  any  one  doubts  that  Protestantism  logically 
leads  to  a  denial  of  the  Incarnation,  let  such  a 
one  study  Protestantism  in  its  first  home,  and 
see  how  little  of  Christianity  is  left  in  intellectual 
German  Protestantism.  Or  let  the  pages  of  the 
"Encyclopaedia  Biblica"  convince  him  that  we 
are  not  out  of  danger  in  England;  and  that 
the  danger  lurks  in  the  Church  of  England,  as 
well  as  in  the  sphere  of  political  Nonconformity 
outside  the  Church. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
the  more  modern  form  of  the  Ave  Maria  should 
be  used,  in  which  the  words  of  the  Church  are 
added  to  those  of  Scripture,  and  the  "com- 
munion of  Saints"  is  realized  by  the  prayer: 
Sa7icta  Maria,  Mater  Dei,  ora  pro  nobis  pecca- 
toribus,  nunc  et  in  hora  mortis  nostrtB.    Amen. 


The  pessimism  in  which  even  loyal  sons 
of  the  Church  are  sometimes  tempted  to 
indulge,  especially  when  Catholic  countries 
seem  determined  to  break  away  from  her 
beneficent  guidance,  is  dispelled  by  such 
considerations  as  these  which  we  find 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Rome: 

If  we  cast  our  eyes  toward  the  somewhat 
gloomy  and  troubled  horizon  which  ushers  in 
the  eighth  year  of  the   pontificate   of   Pius   X., 


we  might  be  tempted  to  ask  whether  the  ardent  i 
wish  of  the  Holy  Father  to  see  "all  things  ^ 
restored  in  Christ,"  is  being  fulfilled.  Beyond 
a  doubt  it  is.  True,  a  cruel  war  is  being  waged 
on  many  .sides  against  the  Church;  but  this  is  a 
good  rather  than  a  bad  sign:  our  enemies  find 
that  there  is  a  force  resisting  their  own.  The 
rallying  of  the  French  bishops  round  the  See  of 
Peter,  the  constant  stream  of  pilgrims  to  the 
Eternal  City,  and  the  submission  with  which, 
in  most  places,  the  Encyclical  on  Modernism 
was  received,  tell  their  own  tale.  The  rapid 
progress  which  is  being  made  with  the  codifica- 
tion of  Canon  Law,  the  reunion  of  the  smaller 
seminaries,  together  with  the  impetus  which 
has  been  given  to  every  branch  of  ecclesiastical 
studies,  speak  eloquently  of  the  accomplishment 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff's  desires.  Finally,  the 
great  increase,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  of  the 
practice  of  frequent  and  even  daily  Communion 
is  one  of  the  greatest  proofs  that  all  things  are 
indeed  being  restored  in  Christ. 

After  all,  the  most  powerful,  skilful, 
and  insidious  enemies  of  the  Church  are 
not  more  able  or  anxious  to  destroy  her 
than  has  been,  any  time  for  two  thousand 
years,  her  arch-enemy,  their  father,  Satan; 
and  all  true  Catholics  are  firmly  per- 
suaded that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never 
prevail   against   her. 


Noting  that,  at  the  National  Congress 
of  Leeds,  Archbishop  Bourne  spoke  of  the 
decision  to  appoint  a  priest  whose  duty 
would  be  to  preach  on  foreign  missions 
and  the  need  of  their  support,  an  English 
exchange  quotes  the  following  incident: 

A  young  Franciscan  priest  who  left  America 
for  China  last  year  writes  that  he  was  recently 
received  by  the  mandarin  of  his  province.  Upon 
being  informed  that  his  visitor  was  of  American 
nationality,  the  Chinaman  could  not  refrain 
from  an  expression  of  astonishment.  The  mis- 
sionary took  the  liberty  of  asking  him  what  he 
found  so  extraordinary  in  the  fact.  "Why," 
said  the  mandarin,  "I  thought  that  in  America 
nobody  believed  in  the  Catholic  rehgion." — 
"We  have  almost  fifteen  million  Catholics  in 
America,"  the  priest  answered  triumphantly. — 
"How  is  it,  then,"  inquired  the  Chinaman,  "  that 
all  the  missionaries  that  come  from  America 
are  Methodists,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and  the 
like.  We  never  heard  of  a  Catholic  missionary 
from  America!     You  must  be  the  first  one!" 

As  our  English  contemporary  remarks, 
"comment  is  unnecessarv." 


The  King's  Tree. 


ER .  name  was  Nell.  She  was 
only  a  little  shepherd  girl,  so 
shy  that  she  seldom  joined  in 
the  games  of  other  children,  and  rarely 
spoke  to.  any  one;  so  that  she  was  con- 
sidered dull  and  uncouth,  and  was  left 
much  to  herself.  These  lonely  hours  she 
often  spent  musing  in  the  shade  of  an 
old  oak  tree  that  had  sheltered  the  happy 
home  of  her  early  childhood. 

In  those  bygone  days  she  was  a  pretty 
babe,  with  dimpled  cheeks  and  laughing 
eyes,  her  doting  father's  pride  and  joy. 
Dickson  was  an  old  soldier  whom  the 
loss  of  an  arm  had  compelled  to  retire 
from  the  army.  His  wife  had  died  when 
their  little  girl  was  only  a  few  months 
old;  and  his  life  since  then  had  been 
devoted  to  the  care  of  his  "pretty  Nell," 
as  he  called  his  little  golden-haired  dar- 
ling. His  love  for  his  child  was  equalled 
only  by  his  blind  devotion  to  his  King. 
He  was  imbued  with  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Old  Cavaliers,  as  the  followers  of  the 
Stuarts  were  called.  His  burning  loyalty 
had  been  fanned  into  a  more  vivid  flame 
by  the  following  incident. 

One  day  Charles  I.,  on  the  eve  of 
battle,  was  passing  through  this  village, 
and  stopped  to  rest  beneath  the  spreading 
oak  that  sheltered  Dickson's  little  cottage. 
He  chatted  pleasantly  with  the  one-armed 
veteran,  and  smiled  kindly  at  blue-eyed 
Nellie,  as  he  patted  her  golden  curls. 
When  he  rose  to  depart,  he  remembered 
that  he,  too,  was  a  father,  and  thought 
of  his  own  little  Elizabeth,  his  youngest 
child,  whom  he  was  never  to  see  again 
until  the  eve  of  his  death.  Stooping,  he 
kissed  the  brow  of  the  child,  then  sprang 


to  his  horse,  galloped  away,  and  was  soon 
out  of  sight. 

The  old  soldier  was  deeply  moved  that 
his  darling  should  have  been  honored  by 
this  royal  salute.  He  took  her  on  his 
knee  and  said  in  a  solemn  voice: 

"Nell,  you  must  never  forget  this  day; 
and  if  in  after  years  you  can  serve  our 
royal  sire,  remember  that  you  should  be 
willing  to  give  even  your  life  for  him  or 
any  one  dear  to  him." 

He  himself  was  soon  called  upon  to  prac- 
tise what  he  preached  to  Nellie.  On  the 
30th  of  January,  1649,  the  head  of  Charles 
Stuart  fell  from  the  scaffold  at  White  Hall. 
At  this  dire  news,  Dickson  so  imprudently 
proclaimed  his  great  sorrow  and  indigna- 
tion that  his  little  home  was  burned  to 
the  ground,  and,  as  he  preferred  death  to 
capture,  he  was  killed.  His  child,  how- 
ever, was  saved.  In  the  meantime  Oliver 
Cromwell  continued  his  victorious  march. 
Charles  II.,  after  having  tried  in  vain  to 
reconquer  his  inheritance,  and  having 
been  once  more  defeated  at  Worcester, 
was  fleeing  toward  the  North,  hiding 
now  in  a  castle  and  then  in  a  woodman's 
hut,  disguised  at  one  time  as  a  farmer, 
and   again  as   a  servant. 

One  evening  Nellie  sat  beneath  the 
old  oak  tree  as  usual,  gazing  at  the  blue 
sky  above  her,  and  thinking,  as  was  her 
wont,  of  her  dear  father  and  his  devotion 
to  the  gallant,  gracious  monarch  who  had 
kissed  her  as  he  halted  at  their  cottage 
door  on  that  happy  morning  long  ago. 
Presently  she  saw  a  shadow  on  the  grass, 
and,  turning,  saw  a  young  man  stand- 
ing at  her  side.  His  clothes  were  in 
tatters,  but  his  face  showed  unmistakable 
refinement. 

"I  am  pursued,"  he  said,  "but  am 
too  weary  to  go  farther.  If  you  can  show 
me  a  hiding-place,  dear  child,  you  will 
have    saved    thie   life   of   the    King." 
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"The  King!"fshe''cried. 

"ram  Charles  [Stuart." 

"The  son  of  our  King,  for  whom  my 
father  gave  his  hfe!  Oh,  yes.  Sir  King,  I 
must  hide  you  from  the  soldiers!  I  must 
save  your  life.  But  where  and  how  can 
this  be  done?" 

Before  them  stretched  the  long,  straight 
road,  and  back  of  them  stood  the  village 
where  his  pursuers  had  made  a  halt. 

"  Could  you  reach  that  clump  of  trees 
on  the  side  of  yonder  hill?"  she  asked. 
"There   you  would  be  securely   hidden." 

"  No,  child :  I  am  exhausted.  I  can  go 
no  farther.  '  My  kingdom  for  a  horse ! '  as 
King  Richard  said.  But,"  he  added,  smil- 
ing, "/  haven't  even  the  kingdom"  now." 

He  was  still  a  happy,  jovial  prince,  in 
spite  of  these  dark  days  of  adversity. 
But  Nellie  took  no  notice  of  his  joking 
mood :  her  one  thought  was  to  save  his  life. 

The  sound  of  fast-approaching  hoof 
beats  was  heard  on  the  road  from  the 
village. 

"Quick!"  she  said.  "Hide  in  this  old 
tree.  The  trunk  is  hollow,  and  you  will 
be  quite  safe  there." 

The  King  had  barely  time  to  follow 
her  suggestion  when  a  troop  of  soldiers 
came  in  sight.  Nellie  seated  herself  once 
more  in  her  shaded  nook,  and  began 
humming  an  old  Scotch  ballad. 

"A  simpleton!"  said  the  ofl&cer,  as  he 
called  a  halt.  "So  much  the  better:  she 
will  not  try  to  deceive  us.  Say,  ninny, 
did  you  see  a  young  man  pass  this  way?" 

"Yes:  a  dark-haired  fellow  he  was. 
Sir  Officer." 

"Travel-worn  and  weary,  was  he  not?" 

"Yes:  he  walked  like  this,"  said  Nellie, 
as  she  limped  along. 

"Exactly.    Where  did  he  go?" 
"Oh,  not  very  far!"   she  said,  with  a 
silly  smile.    "  He  did  not  have  a  fine  horse 
like  yours." 

"But   do   you   know  where  he  is?" 
"Most  surely  I   do.     It  was  I  showed 
him  where  to  go.    Oh,  it  is  a  fine  hiding- 
place!    You   will   never   find   it   unless    I 
show  you  the  way," 


"  But'you  will  show  us  the  way,  won't 
you,  my  bonnie  lassie?" 

"What  will  you  give  me?"  she  asked. 

"  Half  a  crown,"  and  he  drew  forth  a 
gold  piece  from  his  wallet. 

Her  eyes  brightened  as  she  put  out 
her  hand  for  the  coin. 

"Nay,  nay!  You  must  earn  it  first," 
said  the  officer. 

"  Well,  you  must  leave  your  horse  here, 
as  he  would  never  get  through  the  thicket 
of  brushwood." 

"You  are  right. — Here,  John!"  (turn- 
ing to  a  soldier  who  stood  by.)  "  Hold 
my  horse." 

"You  had  best  tie  him  to  a  tree,"  said 
the  child.  "You  will  have  need  of  all 
your  men.  There  are  others  with  him — 
many  of  the  peasant  folk  of  our  village." 

"The  girl  is  not  as  simple  as  she  looks," 
said  the  officer,  as  he  followed  her  advice. 
"And  now  let  us  be  off!" 

Several  persons  from  the  village  had 
followed  the  soldiers;  and  they  now  gazed 
with  indignation  and  contempt  at  little 
Nellie  as  she  led  them  down  the  road. 

"What  a  shame!  Who  would  have 
thought'it  of  her?  She  should  be  driven 
out  of  the  village." 

"  Do  not  judge  her  in  such  haste," 
said  old  Duncan,  the  patriarch  of  the 
village,  shaking  his  gray  locks.  "  Nellie 
is  cunning:  she  is  too  kind  and  too  honest 
to  commit  so  infamous  an  act." 

"You  are  right,  grandsire!"  exclaimed 
a  voice  from  the  tree;  and  the  King 
sprang  from  his  hiding-place,  quickly 
mounted  the  officer's  horse,  and  was 
soon  out  of  sight. 

Ten  years  have  passed.  Cromwell  is 
dead;  and  Charles  II.,  having  landed  at 
Dover,  has  been  welcomed  in  London 
with  universal  acclamations  of  joy.  And 
once  more  he  is  travelling  through  Scot- 
land, but  now  attended  with  royal  pomp 
where  before  he  went  in  disguise. 

One  day  he  came  to  the  village  where 
he  had  been  so  closely  pursued;  and  he 
recognized    the    tree    which    had    served 
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him  as  a  hiding-place.  But  what  had 
become  of  little  Nellie,  whose  quick  wit 
and  presence  of  mind  had  saved  his  life? 
She  was  sent  for;  and  as  she  stood  before 
the  King  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"None  of  you,  gentlemen,"  said  Charles, 
turning  to  his  followers,  "have  done  for 
me  what  this  young  girl  has  done.  I  will 
grant  whatever  she  asks.  What  do  you 
wish  for,  Nellie?" 

"  Nothing,  sire,  since  your  father's 
kingdom  has  been  restored  to  you." 
And  she  knelt  to  kiss  his  hand. 

"Nay,"  said  Charles,  bidding  her  rise, 
"I  will  do  as  my  father  did."  And  he 
kissed  the  cheek  of  the  peasant  girl,  in 
spite  of  the  mocking  smiles  of  his  courtiers. 

The  name  of  the  Stuarts  has  long  been 
extinct,  and  Nellie's  name  is  forgotten. 
But  in  a  little  village  in  Scotland  may 
still  be  seen  an  ancient  oak  which  is 
known  to  this  day  as  "The  King's  Tree." 


Sandy  Joe. 


BY    MARY    T.  WAGGAMAN. 


K   XVI. — Through  Darkened  Ways. 

"Harper,  in  God's  name  be  calm!"  said 
Father  More,  striving  to  steady  his  own 
trembling  voice  into  the  judicial  tones  of 
reason.  "  Remember,  I  repeat,  this  poor 
lad  is  just  out  of  the  hospital,  where  he 
has  been  lying  for  weeks  with  some  serious 
injury  to  his  head.  This  may  be  only  the 
echoes  of  some  story  that  has  reached 
his  ear, — all  the  disjointed  fragments  of 
some  fever  dream." 

"Father,  no:  it  is  the  truth.  To  me  it 
is  as  clear  as  daylight,"  was  the  reply. 
"Louis  Lamont,  the  villain, — the  cursed 
villain!  Nell  always  distrusted  him,  shrank 
from  him.  It  was  Louis  Lamont  or  his 
hirelings  that  fired  the  house,  that  stole 
the  child.  My  God,  I  will  go  to  him  this 
moment!  I  will  tear  his  guilty  secret  from 
him  or  kill  him  where  he  stands!" 

"Harper,  listen  to  me!"  Father  More 
l9(id  a  kind,  firrn  hand  upon  the  desperate 


man's  arm.  "  You  must  listen  to  me  for 
your  wife's  sake,  for  your  child's  sake, — 
if  this  story  be  true.  O  my  friend,  it  is  a 
time  for  wisdom,  for  prudence,  for  caution. 
It  is  a  time  to  look  to  God  for  guidance. 
Remember  you  must  have  some  proof. 
What  can  this  poor  boy  show  to  cor- 
roborate his  wild  story?" 

"Sure  nothing,  your  reverence, — noth- 
ing," sobbed  Mrs.  Bryan,  whose  nerves 
were  failing  rapidly.  "  Sorra  a  thing  has 
he  to  show  but  these  few  little  articles 
that  he  took  from  the  old  woman's  trunk, 
and  that  she  once  told  him  were  the 
child's.  Sorra  a  thing  has  he  but  these 
few  bits  of  clothes." 

The  speaker  pulled  out  a  bundle  from 
under  her  shawl  and  displayed  the  little 
white  coat  and  cap  and  frilled  dress  with 
the  golden  pins. 

Philip  Harper  caught  them  from  her 
shaking  hand,  with  a  low  cry  that  was 
half  a  sob. 

"They  were  hers,"  he  said  hoarsely, — 
"  our  baby's !  I  myself  bought  those  little 
gold  pins  on  her  first  birthday.  The 
monogram.  Father, — look  at  it!  I  had  it 
designed  myself  to  please  Nell:  M.  J.  H. 
(Marie  Jacqueline  Harper.)  That  woman, 
that  traitorous  nurse,  in  the  confusion,  in 
the  darkness,  fled  with  the  child  to  safety. 
There  was  no  question,  no  suspicion  to 
betray  the  devilish  deed.  My  God,  I 
see  it  all.  Father, — I  see  it  all!"  And, 
strong  man  that  he  was,  Philip  Harper 
sank  back  into  the  great  chair  from  which 
he  had  started  in  his  first  excitement, 
white  and  shaken,  and  weak  as  a  feeble 
girl. 

"Ochone!  it's  killed  entirely  the  poor 
man  is!"  said  Mrs.  Bryan,  tremulously, 
as  Father  More  hurriedly  poured  out  a 
glass  of  wine  for  his  half-fainting  guest. 
"  Maybe  it  will  hearten  him  up,  your 
reverence,  to  hear  we  have  track  of  that 
miserable  devil  Lisette.  Joey  has  a  clue 
to  her,  but  I  wouldn't  let  him  folly  it  up 
until  I  had  spoken  to  you.  Father,  fearing 
the  poor  boy  would  be  caught  in  some  trap. 
Speak  up,   Joey,   and  tell  the  gentleman 
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about  the  old  witch  that  you  were  working 
for  when  you  got  the  fall." 

"  La  Vielle,  sir,"  said  Joe,  breathlessly, — 
"  La  Vielle.  I  worked  for  her  and  old 
Parley  Voo;  and  when  I  went  to-day  to 
take  them  the  money  I  had  when  I  was 
hurt,  he  told  me  La  Vielle  had  gone  to 
Lisette,  her  granddaughter,  who  was 
sick, — who  had  been  taken  very  sick  just 
as  she  was  going  to  sail  back  to  France. 
She  was  now  away  down  in  the  country 
with  no  one  to  take  care  of  her,  so  La 
Vielle  had  to  go.  Lisette  had  a  child,  he 
said, — a  little  girl." 

"Where?"  said  Mr.  Harper,  starting 
up,  flushed  and  eager.  "  Where  did  the 
woman  go?  Tell  me  quick,  boy, — quick!" 
And  he  laid  a  shaking  hand  on  Joe's 
shoulder. 

"She  went  to  Clifton,  sir." 

"Clifton!"  echoed  Harper,  hoarsely, — 
"Clifton,  Long  Island?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Joe.  "She  got  a 
letter,  old  Parley  Voo  said,  to  come  to 
Clifton  in  the  cars,  and  he  —  Lisette's 
husband — would  meet  her." 

"Clifton?"  repeated  the  gentleman 
again.  "The  station  for  Larchmont!  My 
God,  Father,  am  I  mad  or  dreaming?  But 
I  must  go  at  once.  I  must  follow  this 
woman,  whoever  she  is,  and  find  for  myself 
what  this  story  means.  And  you  must  go 
with  me,  my  boy!" 

But  here  good  Mrs.  Bryan,  mistaking 
the  situation,  broke  into  eager  and  tearful 
defence. 

"vSorra  a  step  the  lad  will  go,  if  it 
means  hurt  or  harm  to  him!"  she  burst 
forth  indignantly.  "  Why,  he's  suffered 
so  much,  standing  up  for  darling  little 
Jackie  from  first  to  last!  He's  been  father 
and  mother  and  sister  and  brother  to  the 
child  ever  since  she  could  walk.  '  Keep 
her,'  says  he  to  me, — 'keep  her,  Mrs. 
Bryan;  and  I  will  work  for  her  and  pay 
for  her.'  And  he  hadn't  a  whole  rag  to 
his  own  back.  And  he  did  work  for  her. 
Father, — he  did  it  like  the  brave,  honest 
boy  he  is.  Didn't  he  bring  the  darling 
every  penny  he  earned  to  buy  her  bit  and 
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sup?  Didn't  he  watch  over  her  as  if  he 
was  God's  angel  from  the  skies?  And  now 
sorra  a  step  shall  he  go  to  meet  punish- 
ment or  blame!" 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Bryan,  no,"  said  Father 
More,  soothingly.  "  He  shall  have  no 
blame  or  punishment  in  any  case;  on 
the  contrary,  if  there  is  truth  in  this 
strange  story — "  M 

"If  there  is  truth  in  it,"  broke  in  Philip" 
Harper,  with  kindling  eyes, — "if  there  is 
truth  in  your  story,  boy,  all  that  you 
can  ask  from  me  or  mine  shall  be  yours. 
Father  More,  you  will  come  with  us.  We 
need  your  prudence,  your  wisdom;  for 
I  can  not  trust  myself  to-night.  When  I 
think  that  perhaps  Nell's  child — "  his 
voice  broke  hoarsely. 

"  There,  my  dear  friend ! "  said  the 
priest,  sympathetically.  "Try  to  be  calm, 
I  beg.  I  will  go  with  you  as  you  ask  and 
though  —  though  I  dare  not  give  you 
hope,  we  will  sift  this  story  through  and 
through." 

And,  all  doubt  and  fears  for  Joe's 
safety  thus  removed,  Mrs.  Bryan  was 
satisfied  to  see  him  depart  with  the  two 
gentlemen,  who  hurried  him  off  weak  and 
bewildered  as  he  still  was,  into  the  gather- 
ing winter  twilight. 

But  it  was  a  journey  such  as  Sandy 
Joe  had  never  even  dreamed  of;  for 
soft-cushioned  cabs  and  palace  cars  were 
experiences  hitherto  unknown.  As  he 
whirled  away,  nestling  in  delicious  warmth 
and  light,  he  might  have  thought  he  was 
still  in  a  fever  dream,  but  for  the  eager 
questioning  of  his  fellow-travellers  that 
kept  him  very  wide  awake.  He  had  to 
go  over  his  story  again  and  again,  and 
each  time  it  seemed  to  grow  straighter 
and  clearer  to  his  listeners'  ears.  Then, 
as  they  wanted  to  know  more  and  more, 
he  told  them,  in  his  honest,  boyish  way, 
all  he  knew  of  little  Jackie's  life:  of  the 
night  that  Gran  was  hurt;  of  all  that 
she  had  said  to  her  unseen  visitor  on  the 
wall;  how  he  had  tried  to  keep  little 
Jackie  from  the  dreaded  asylum;  how 
good  Mrs.  Bryan  had  been  to  her;    of  the 
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last  time  he  had  seen  her,  when  she  had 
been  so  afraid  of  the  "bad-dream  man," 
and  had  shown  him  her  new  shoes  and 
her  red  frock. 

When  he  had  finished,  Phihp  Harper's 
strong  hand  rested  on  his  ragged  shoulder, 
and  Philip  Harper's  voice  spoke  in  new 
tones  in  his  ear: 

"My  boy, — my  brave,  true,  tender  boy! 
Father,  there  is  truth  in  every  word  he 
speaks.  And,  whatever  this  night  brings 
to  me,  this  boy's  future  shall  be  my 
care.  We  will  make  him  the  man  he 
should  be, — a  noble  man." 

"  I  think  the  good  God  has  saved  you 
that  trouble,  my  friend,"  answered  Father 
More,  quietly.  "  But  still  you  may  help 
in  His  work  as  we  weak  mortals  can." 

And  then  the  cars  stopped,  and  the 
three  travellers  stepped  out  at  the  little 
village  station,  with  the  usual  crowd  of 
commuters  from  the  great  city  not  thirty 
miles  away. 

"  How  everything  has  changed  and 
grown!"  said  Mr.  Harper,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  I  should  scarcely  know  the  place.  Ah, 
there  at  least  is  a  familiar  form!"  as  a 
bent  and  wizened  old  figure  shuffled  pain- 
fully along  the  platform.  "  Uncle  Jeff, 
don't  you  know  me?" 

"  De  Lawd! — de  Lawd  awmighty !"  cried 
Uncle  Jeff,  nearly  toppling  over  on  his 
uncertain  footing  in  delighted  surprise. 
"Ef  it  ain't  Marse  Phil  Happer  hisself! 
Well,  ef  dis  won't  beat  old  Nance  out! 
Marse  Phil,  how  is  yer,  sah, — how  is  yer? 
And  how  is  dat  dar  angel  woman.  Miss 
Nell?" 

"  Not  very  well.  Uncle  Jeff,"  answered 
the  gentleman,  briefly.  "And  old  Aunt 
Nance?  How  is  she?  I  hope  she  is  with 
you  still?" 

"Wal,  yes  Marse  Phil,  she  is;  but  she 
is  mouty  poorly,  mouty  poorly  indeed. 
She's  had  de  warning,  sah;  and  when 
cullud  folks  gets  de  warning  dey  don't 
stay  long.  Why,  bress  de  Lawd!"  Uncle 
Jeff's  dim  eyes  fell  upon  the  priestly  form 
beside  Mr.  Harper, — "ef  dar  ain't  de 
pahson   too!     How   is   yer,    pahson, — how 


is  yer?  I's  been  a  thinking  and  wishing 
for  yer,  pahson,  shuah!" 

"Wishing  for  me?"  said  Father  More, 
in  some  surprise. 

"Yes,  sah, — yes!"  Uncle  Jeff  leaned 
both  hands  on  his  crooked  stick  and 
became  confidential.  "  It's  ob  them 
sperrits  we  was  talking  'bout  when  you 
was  here.  You  'lowed  you'd  scatter  'em 
off  Larchmont;  but  dey's  wusser  than 
ever,  pahson, — wusser  than  ever.  Nance 
has  had  three  warnings,  and  she's  tuk  to 
her  bed  to  die." 

"To  die?"  echoed  Mr.  Harper.  "Oh,  I 
hope  not!"  And,  though  he  was  in  a  hurry 
to  be  off  on  his  search,  he  paused  to  listen 
to  poor  old  Jeff's  trouble,  with  the  kind 
sympathy  that  had  made  these  "  good 
white  people"  linger  so  brightly  in  the 
old  man's  fading  memories. 

"  Yes,  sah, — yes,  Marse  Phil,  ole  Nance 
done  tuk  to  her  bed  to  die.  She  had  de 
last  warning  'bout  three  days  ago,  sah; 
so  she  sent  me  up  to  town  dis  ebening  to 
see  'bout  de  coffin.  She  want  to  be  shuah 
ob  de  fit  and  all  befo'  she  goes.  She'd 
like  it  sort  ob  cushiony  and  comf'able, 
so  she  can  lie  easy  arter  all  de  work  and 
worrit  she's  had  here." 

"But  what  does  the  doctor  say?"  asked 
Mr.  Harper,  rather  dismayed  at  such  prac- 
tical measures.    "Has  he  given  her  up?" 

"  No,  sah, — no,"  answered  Jeff,  gloomily. 
"  We  ain'  had  no  doctor.  No  sort  ob  use 
in  having  a  doctor  when  you  gits  de  warn- 
ing like  Nance.  You  see,  it  was  dis  way, 
Marse  Phil.  Nance  alius  had  a  temper, — 
a  debbil  ob  a  temper,  sah,  I  has  to  allow. 
Many  a  time  I's  had  to  dodge  de  flatirons 
and  rolling-pins  myself.  And  she  got  pizen 
mad  dat  last  day  up  at  your  house, — 
pizen  mad  agin  dat  dar  black-eyed  nuss 
Lisette." 

"lyisette!"  echoed  the  gentleman,  in  a 
startled  tone, — "Lisette  again." 

"Yes,  sah,  dat  dar  black-eyed,  meddle- 
some lyisette.  Nance  and  her  had  hot 
words  dat  last  day  'bout  de  baby's  laundry. 
Miss  Nell  wasn't  round  to  settle  things, 
and  Nance's  temper  riz  to  de  boil."   Uncle 
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Jeff  shifted  his  stick  and  lowered  his 
voice.  "  I  don't  mind  telling  yer  now, 
Marse  Phil,  as  long  as  de  ole  woman  has 
tuk  to  her  bed  to  die.  But  she  had  larned 
some  powerful  conjure  spells  from  her  ole 
grandmother;  and  dat  day,  when  she 
was  so  pizen  mad,  she  crooked  her  fingers 
and  crossed  her  eyes  and  put  one  of  dem 
spells  on  Ivisette.  De  girl  burned  to  deaf 
dat  night,  sah;  and  her  sperrit  nachally 
has  been  pestering  Nance  eber  since.  Fust 
it  was  only  when  she  was  asleep  and 
dreaming;  but  now,  sah  —  now,  Marse 
Phil, — she's  seen  her  three  times,  wif  her 
wide-awake  eyes,  dis  last  month." 

"Ah,  she  has?"  And  Father  More,  who 
had  been  listening  with  a  quiet  smile,  took 
up  the  conversation  with  sudden  interest. 
"  Your  old  woman  saw  Lisette's  spirit 
three  times?     When  and  where?" 

"  Fust  time  'twar  in  de  street  here  after 
dark,  pahson.  She  jest  sort  ob  breshed 
by  like  a  cold  wind  and  was  gone;  and 
de  next  time  'twar  going  long  de  Hill 
Road.  Nance  was  gathering  breshwood 
in  de  bushes,  and  de  sperrit  come  walking 
slow  and  solemn,  and  crying  as  if  her  heart 
would  break;  and  de  third  time  was  de 
wust  ob  all,  for  it  done  Nance  up  for  shuah. 
You  see,  pahson,  Nance  and  me  is  powerful 
fond  of  oysters;  and,  me  being  so  crippled, 
I  can't  get  on  very  spry;  so  she  goes  down 
to  de  shore  what  use  to  belong  to  Larch- 
mont,  and  rakes  up  all  we  want,  when  it 
gits  a  bit  dusky,  so  dar  is  no  meddlesome 
folks  to  see.  And  you  know  dat  old  watch- 
house  down  by  de  pint,  Marse  Phil?" 

"The  Old  Light?"  said  Mr.  Harper. 
"I  thought  it  was  in  ruins  years  ago." 

"Yes,  sah,  most  in  ruination,  as  you 
say.  Folks  is  mouty  skeered  ob  it;  but 
de  oysters  is  fine,  'cause  dey  lets  'em  grow. 
'Twas  in  dat  bad-luck  place  Nance  saw 
Lisette  standing  by  de  broken  window, 
wif  her  eyes  all  sunk  in  black  hollows,  and 
her  face  col'  and  white  as  de  buried  dead. 
Saw  her  plain  and  true  not  three  days  ago." 

"  You  know  the  place  of  which  he 
speaks?"  asked  Father  More  in  a  low  tone 
of  Mr.  Harper. 


"The  Old  Light,  yes.    But  I  can  not  see 
what — "  began  Mr.  Harper. 

"Nor  I,"  said  Father  More.  "But  I 
have  been  praying  for  guidance  in  this 
perplexing  matter.  And  I  think,  perhaps,  ^ 
Joe,"  he  laid  a  hand  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  boy  who  stood  beside  him,  a  wondering 
listener  to  old  Jeff's  story, — "  I  think 
perhaps  those  angels  we  once  talked  of 
may  be  leading  us  through  darkened  ways. 
I  think,  my  dear  Harper,  it  would  be  well 
for  us  to  look  up  that  restless  spirit  at 
the  Old  Light." 

(  T.)  be  continued.  ) 


«•>  « 


St.  Bernard's  Lesson. 

St.  Bernard,  being  one  day  on  a  journey, 
was  joined  on  the  road  by  a  peasant,  with 
whom  he  entered  into  conversation.  Whilst 
chatting  together,  the  saint  asked  the 
peasant  amongst  other  things  if  he  loved 
God.  Whereupon  the  other  answered 
simply,  "Oh,  as  for  that.  Father,  I  think 
I  love  Him  with  my  whole  heart." — "Do 
you  often  pray  to  Him,  and  do  you  try 
to  pray  with  attention?"  —  "Oh,  yes, 
Father!    I  never  have  any  distractions." 

St.  Bernard  saw  well  that  the  man  did 
not  know  what  it  meant  to  be  distracted. 
Compassionating  his  ignorance,  he  made 
use  of  a  singular  stratagem  to  enlighten 
him.  "Well,"  said  he,  "my  friend,  let 
us  make  a  bargain.  If  you  are  able  to 
say  the  '  Our  Father '  all  through  without 
distraction,  I  will  give  you  the  horse  I 
ride." — "Agreed.  Father,  the  horse  is  as 
good  as  won."  And  the  man  began  his 
"Our  Father,"  full  sure  that  the  horse 
was  going  to  be  his.  But  he  had  scarce 
got  half  through  when  he  stopped,  and, 
addressing  the  saint,  said:  "But,  Father, 
will  you  give  me  the  bridle  too?" — 
"Neither  one  nor  the  other,  my  friend," 
answered  St.  Bernard,  smiling.  "There, 
you  see,  you  are  distracted."  The  man 
opened  his  eyes,  and  understood  that  he 
had  hitherto  been  wholly  ignorant  of 
what  it  was  to  pray  attentively. 
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— The  proposal  to  put  a  bronze  replica  of 
Woolner's  bust  of  Tennyson  in  Somersby  Church 
has  resulted  in  the  repair  of  that  fourteenth- 
century  edifice,  which  has  a  pre-Reformation 
cross. 

— "Habits  are  the  stuff  of  which  behavior 
consists,"  and  "In  some  men  theory  is  a  passion, 
just  as  music  is  in  others,"  are  among  wise 
sayings  of  the  late  Prof.  James,  who,  though 
he  did  not  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  truth, 
did  a  great  amount  of  hard  thinking  and  of 
solid    writing. 

— "Proof  of  Design  in  Creation,"  a  neatly 
printed  pamphlet  of  thirty-one  pages  (Chicago: 
A.  Flanagan  Co.),  is  a  reprint  of  an  able  address 
delivered  before  the  Sunday  Club  by  Judge 
Marcus  A.  Kavanaugh.  Tested  by  the  established 
rules  of  evidence,  the  design,  says  the  Judge, 
is  clear  and  unmistakable. 

— From  the  Morning  Star,  Trichinopoly, 
British  India,  we  have  received  three  of  the 
booklets  which,  under  the  general  title  of 
"Sodality  Series,"  it  issues  as  occasional  supple- 
ments. These  numbers — "St.  Mark's  Gospel," 
"Medical  Notes  on  Lourdes,"  and  "Devotion  to 
Our    Lady" — are    both    useful    and    interesting. 

— The  new  edition  of  "The  Imitation  of 
Christ"  included  in  Macmillan's  Pocket  Classics, 
though  especially  intended  for  students,  will  be 
welcomed  by  general  readers  as  well.  There  is 
no  mutilation  of  the  text,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  notice  that  the  order  of  the  books  is  the  one 
followed  by  Thomas  k  Kempis  himself  in  his 
autograph  manuscript  of  1441.  The  notes  are 
sufficiently  copious,  but  we  could  wish  that 
the  bibliography  were  fuller.  Amateur  Kempists 
will  be  interested  in  what  the  editor  (Brother 
Leo,  F.  S.  C.)  has  to  say  in  his  introduction 
about  "The  Imitation  of  Christ"  as  literature, 
the  life  of  Thomas  k  Kempis,  the  Brothers  of 
the  Common  Life,  the  sources  of  the  "Imitation," 
and  the  theories  of  its  authorship. 

— Bloud  &  Co.,  Paris,  have  brought  out  a 
fourteenth  edition  of  "Apolog^tique  Chr^tienne." 
by  Anatole  Moulard  and  Francis  Vincent.  In 
an  appreciative  foreword  to  the  work  (a  brochure 
of  507  pages),  Mgr.  Rumeau,  Bishop  of  Angers, 
congratulates  the  authors  on  their  having 
'  applied  themselves  principally  to  the  dissipation 
of  the  pretended  contradictions  of  Science  and 
Faith,  and  on  having  shown  Science  and  Faith 
to  be  in  harmony.  He  cordially  recommends 
the  book  to  students,  more  especially  those 
who    have    followed    the    courses    of    the    State 


institutions.  The  neatness,  precision,  and  vigor 
of  style  noticeable  throughout  the  work  are 
typically  French;  and  readers  conversant  with 
that  language  will  be  charmed  not  less  with  its 
literary  form  than  with  the  soHdity  of  its  matter. 

—The  Rev.  O.  R.  Vassall-Phillips,  C.  SS.  R., 
has  brought  out  a  second  edition  of  "The  Life 
of  St.  Clement  Mary  Hoffbauer,"  with  a  short 
account  of  the  first  introduction  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer  into  the 
countries  north  of  the  AlpS.  It  is  a  paper- 
covered  volume  of  152  pages,  not  one  of  which 
is  devoid  of  interest  and  charm.  R.  &  T.  Wash- 
bourne;     Benziger  Brothers. 

— "The  Writings  of  St.  Clare  of  Assisi,"  a 
fifteen-page  pamphlet  by  Father  Paschal  Robin- 
son, O.  F.  M.,  is  an  extract  from  the  Archivum 
Franciscanum  Historicum,  and  is  of  exceptional 
interest.  He  makes  it  clear  that  the  last  word 
has  yet  to  be  said  concerning  the  different 
writings  attributed  to  St.  Clare.  There  is  no 
biography  of  her  in  any  language  which  fulfils 
the  requirements  of  modern  criticism,  though 
a  work  upon  which  Mr.  Ernest  Gilliat-Smith 
is  engaged  will  doubtless  go  far  to  supply  this 
desideratum. 

—"Mind  and  Voice,"  by  S.  S.  Curry,  Ph.  D., 
Litt.  D.  (Boston:  Expression  Co.),  is  an  elaborate 
treatise  on  principles  and  methods  in  vocal 
training.  To  the  ordinary  reader,  more  or  less 
unaware  of  the  existence  of  a  science  of  voice, 
there  is  an  element  of  surprise  in  the  very  table 
of  contents  of  the  volume,  the  thirty-five  chapters 
of  which  are  classed  under  the  following  divisions: 
Some  Primary  Principles,  Nature  of  Training, 
Respiratory  and  Pharyngeal  Co-ordinations, 
Co-ordination  of  Diaphragm  and  Vocal  Bands, 
Length  of  the  Sound  Waves,  Height  of  the 
Sound  Waves,  the  Shape  of  the  Sound  Waves, 
Moulding  Tone  into  Words,  and  Artistic  Appli- 
cations. A  useful  volume,  if  only  to  prevent 
such  slaughter  of  speech  as  little  Johnny's 
rendition  of  one  stanza  of  the  "Psalm  of  Life." 
His  version  ran: 

Liza  Grape  men  allry  mindus 

Weaken  maka  Liza  Blime, 
Andy  Parting  Lee  B.  Hindus 

Footbrin  Johnny  Sands  a  time. 

— The  title-page  of  a  new  book  which  we  have 
read  with  wonder  and  edification  runs:  "The 
Very  Rev.  Father  Paul  of  Moll,  a  Flemish 
Benedictine  and  Wonder-worker  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  (1824-1896),  by  Edward  Van 
Speybroucfc.  Translated  from  the  second  French 
edition    by    a    member     of    the    Order    of    St. 
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Benedict.  Clyde,  Mo.,  1910."  The  work  is  little 
more  than  a  catalogue  of  the  miracles  and  sayings 
of  Father  Paul,  supplemented  by  a  biography 
of  his  spiritual  father  and  patron,  St.  Benedict. 
Of  Father  Paul  himself  comparatively  little 
is  told;  however,  the  persistent  variety  of  the 
wonders  wrought  by  this  thaumaturgus  of  our 
own  day  makes  the  book  delightful  reading. 
It  comes  well  accredited,  and,  though  extraor- 
dinary, lays  claim  to  at  least  an  open  mind 
on  the  part  of  the  reader.  Little  as  he  is  known 
outside  of  Flanders,  Father  Paul  appears  to 
have  inherited  the  office  and  power  of  the 
Blessed  Cure  of  Ars.  The  sureness  and  offhand 
style,  one  might  say,  with  which  he  performed 
his  miracles  and  pronounced  his  prophecies 
makes  the  power  seem  to  have  been  almost 
natural  to  him.  The  unvarying  theme  of  his 
letters  is  the  infinite  love  of  God  for  man.  The 
collection  of  "sayings"  reveals  a  character  that 
is  novel  in  some  respects,  and  throughout  the 
record  one  is  struck  by  the  unique  combination 
of  a  seeming  haughtiness  with  the  most  pro- 
found humility.  Father  Paul's  body,  exhumed 
in  1899,  three  years  after  its  interment,  was 
found  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation.  Many 
supernatural  favors  are  said  to  have  been 
obtained  through  his  intercession  since  his 
death.  Any  one  that  reads  the  book  with 
becoming  reverence  could  scarcely  doubt  that 
in  due  time  the  saintly  Benedictine  will  be 
honored  on   the  altars  of  the  Church. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"The   Imitation    of    Christ."     (Pocket  Classics.) 

25  cts.,  net. 
"Father     Paul    of    Moll."      Edward    Van    Spey- 

brouck.     $1.25. 
"Towards    the  Altar."     "Towards  the  Eternal 

Priesthood."     Rev.  J.  M.  Lelen.     15  cts.  ea. 
'  One    Christmas    Eve    at    Roxbury    Crossing." 

Cathryn  Wallace.    75  cts. 
"Christian  Symbolism."   Mrs.  Henry  Jenner.    $1. 
"Heavenwards."     Mother  Mary  Loyola.     $1.25. 


"Catholic    Religion."     Rev.  Charles    A.   Martin.     « 

$1.25.  ' 

"Pfere  Jean  and  Other  Stories."  Aileen  Hingston. 

70  cts.,  net. 
"De  Ponte's   Meditations."      Vol.   VI.    $1.80. 
"Handbook      of      Practical      Economics."      J. 

Schrijvers.     $i.35- 
"St.  Francis  de  Sales.    A  Study  of  the  Gentle 

Saint."  Louise  M.  Stackpoole-Kenny.  $1.10. 
"The  Laws  of  the  King;    or,  Talks  on  the  Com- 
mandments."     A    Religious    of    the    Holy 

Child.     60  cts.  ^ 

"The  Boys  of  St.  Batt's."     R.  P.  Garrold,  S.  J. 

80  cts. 
"Cardinal  Mercier's  Conferences."     $1.50. 
"Meditations   for    Each    Day    of   the   Month   of 

June."     Charles  Santley.     60  cts. 
"Astronomical  Essays."    Rev.  George  V.  Leahy, 

S.  T.  L.    $1. 
"SunHght  and  Shadow."     P.  M.  Northcote.    $1. 
"The  Beginnings  of  the  Temporal  Sovereignty 

of  the  Popes,   A.    D.    754-1073."     Mgr.   L 

Duchesne,  D.   D.    $2. 
"A   Compendium    of   Catechetical    Instruction." 

Vols.   I.   and  II.     $4.50. 
"A  Private  Retreat  for  Religious."    Rev.  Peter 

Geiermann,  C.  SS.   R.    $1.50. 
"Life's    Little    Day."     D.    J.    Scannell    O'Neill. 

25  cts 
"So  as  by  Fire."     Jean  Connor.     $1.25 
"Brownie  and   I."     Richard  Aumerle.     85  cts. 
"The   Formation   of   Character."     Rev.    Ernest 

Hull,  S.  J.     15  cts. 
"A  Bunch  of  Girls."     "Shan."     50  cts. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them,  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Charles  J.  Duthie,  of  the  archdiocese  of 
St.  Andrews;  and  Rev.  Joseph  Kautz,  CSS.  R. 

Mother  M.  Clement,  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph;  Sister  M.  Faustina,  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Cross;  Sister  M.  Alice,  Sisters  of  Mercy;  and 
Sister   M.  Teresa,    Order   of   the   Presentation. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Lambert,  Mr.  William  Stewart, 
Mrs.  J.  W.  McKinley,  Mr.  Louis  Jeffries,  Mrs. 
Nellie  Lennon,  Mr.  John  Fisher,  Mr.  Thomas 
Larkin,  Mr.  Augustine  Echeverria,  Miss  A. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Gaspar  Lamotta,  Mr.  Thomas 
Rourke,  Mrs.  Mary  FilHbeu,  Mr.  Thomas  King, 
Mr.  William  Dougherty,  Mrs.  Catherine  Hor- 
rigan,  Mr.  J.  G.  Wilkens,  and  Mr.  Charles  Wray. 

Eternal  rest  give  to  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they  rest 
in  peace!    Amen.     (300  days'  indul.) 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.      8T.  LUKE,  T.,  48. 
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In  the  Mushroom  Meadows. 

BY    RODERICK    GILL. 

CUN    on  the   dewy  grasslands  where    late    the 

frost  hath  shone; 
And,  lo,  what  elfin  cities  are  these  we  come  upon! 
What   pigmy   domes   and    thatches,    what   Arab 

caravan. 
What  downy-roofed   pagodas   that   have   known 

no  touch  of  man! 
Are  these  the  oldtime  meadows?    Yes,  the  wild- 
grape  scents  the  air. 
The   breath  of  ripened  orchards  still  is  incense 

everywhere; 
Yet     do     these    dawn-encampments     bring     the 

lurking  memories 
Of  Egypt  and  of  Burma  and  the  shores  of  China 

seas. 


Our  Lady's  Greater  Feasts. 


The  Most  Holy  Rosary. 


BY    DOM    MICHAEL    BARRETT,    O.    S.    B. 


IGH    on    its  mountain   stronghold, 
the  Httle  Eastern  city,  beleaguered 
by  the  Assyrian  host  in  the  valley 
below,  had  long  held   out  bravely, 
hoping    against    hope.     But    water 
had   failed,  for    the    enemy   had   cut    off 
; their  supplies;    and  the   men  of   Bethulia 
[,had   been    on   the   point   of   surrendering 
le   city,    when   confidence,    for   the   time 
[being,  had  returned.    Judith,  the  beauti- 
ful and  rich  young  widow  of  their  towns- 
man Manasses,  strong  in  the  strength  of 
prayer,  had  betaken  herself  to  the  hostile 
'camp,  with  a  serving  maid  for  sole  escort. 


bent  upon  carrying  out  some  project, 
they  knew  not  what,  for  their  relief.  In 
five  days,  she  had  led  them  to  hope,  the 
Lord  would  "  Look  down  upon  His  people 
Israel."  "Let  nothing  else  be  done  but 
to  pray  for  me  to  the  Lord  our  God," 
were  almost  her  parting  words.  So  for 
the  prescribed  time  they  had  given  them- 
selves to  prayer  and  fasting,  while  the 
guard  upon  the  ramparts  kept  diligent 
watch  upon  the  camp  below.  No  sign 
had  come  to  show  whether  Judith's 
embassy  had  failed  or  prospered;  the 
fifth  day  had  dawned  since,  arrayed  in 
her  festal  attire  and  adorned  with  jewels, 
she  had  passed,  silent  and  prayerful, 
through  the  gate  and  down  the  valley, 
as  night  was  giving  place  to  day;  yet 
no  tidings  had  reached  those  anxious 
watchers. 

Night  fell  on  that  fifth  day,  and  all 
hope  seemed  gone.  On  the  morrow  they 
would  carry  out  their  former  resolution  of 
delivering  up  their  city  to  the  besiegers. 
"For  it  is  better,"  they  had  said,  "that 
being  captives  we  should  live  and  bless 
the  Lord,  than  that  we  should  die  and 
be  a  reproach  to  all  flesh,  after  we  have 
seen  our  wives  and  our  infants  die  before 
our  eyes.  .  .  .  Deliver  now  the  city  into 
the  hand  of  the  army,  .  .  .  that  our  end 
may  be  short  by  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
which  is  made  longer  by  the  drought 
of  thirst." 

But  in  the  dead  of  night  the  garrison 
is  aroused  by  the  joyous  cry,  out  of  the 
darkness,  of  a  woman's  voice:  "Open 
the  gates,  for  God  is  with  us,  who  hath 
shown  His  power  in  Israel."    They  recog- 
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nize  Judith,  and,  with  hope  newborn, 
they  summon  the  ancients  of  the  city; 
while,  ^all  the  people,  young  and  old, 
hearing  the  glad  tidings,  flock  to  welcome 
her.  Torches  are  kindled;  and  in  their 
glow  Judith,  the  gleam  of  victory  in  her 
eyes,  holds  up  to  their  gaze  the  head  of 
the  leader  of  their  enemies,  whom  she 
has  slain  that  night.  "  Praise  ye  the 
Lord,  our  God,"  is  her  cry,  "  who  hath 
not  forsaken  them  that  hope  in  Him." 
Then  as  she  narrates  to  wonder-stricken 
ears  the  events  of  those  days  of  anxiety 
and  peril,  and  tells  how  God  had  deliv- 
ered their  foe  into  her  hands,  loud  accla- 
mations rise  in.  her  honor;  "and  Ozias, 
the  prince  of  the  people  of  Israel,"  cries 
aloud:  "Blessed  art  thou,  O  daughter, 
by  the  Lord  the  most  high  God,  above 
all  women  upon  the  earth!  Blessed  be 
the  Lord,  .  .  .  because  He  hath  so  magni- 
fied thy  name  this  day  that  thy  praise 
shall  not  depart  out  of  the  mouth  of  men." 
Judith,  the  deliverer  of  her  people,  is 
a  type  of  one  greater  than  she;  the 
enthusiastic  praises  uttered  by  Ozias  were 
to  find  their  perfect  fulfilment  in  a  later 
age,  and  in  a  far  nobler  person.  It  was 
through  a  Woman — Mary,  the  Virgin- 
Mother — that  God  willed  to  bring  about 
the  salvation  of  the  human  race.  God 
had  promised  that  the  Woman  should 
"crush"  the  head  of  the  infernal  Serpent; 
this  Mary  did  when  she  gave  birth  to 
the  Redeemer  of  mankind.  His  power 
was  crushed,  but  he  was  not  altogether 
destroyed;  he  still  continues,  and  will  to 
the  end  continue,  to  wage  war  against 
the  people  of  God.  But  in  the  Virgin- 
Mother  God  has  given  to  men  a  powerful 
helper  and  deliverer. 

Judith  rescued  her  people  from  one 
peril  only;  Mary  is  continually  enabling 
mankind  to  triumph  over  the  enemy  of 
God  and  of  man.  "Thou  alone  hast 
destroyed  all  heresies  throughout  the 
world,"  sings  the  Church  in  praise  of 
her;  through  her  intercession,  and  the 
assertion  of  her  prerogatives,  error  has 
always  been  overcome. 


But  in  a  still  more  evident  way  the 
Blessed  Virgin  has  been  the  helper  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  Christian  peoples,  when 
the  arms  of  infidel  hosts  have  threatened 
to  destroy  the  Christian  name.  Thus  when 
in  1 57 1  the  Turks  seemed  destined  to 
obtain  the  mastery  of  Europe,  and  only 
a  comparatively  small  army  could  be 
raised  to  resist  their  immense  forces,  a 
marvellous  victory  was  granted  to  the 
Christians  in  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  where 
they  had  engaged  in  battle  with  the 
infidel.  For,  when  the  Turks  seemed  to 
be  gaining  the  advantage  with  the  help 
of  a  favorable  wind,  there  was  a  sudden 
change;  the  wind  dropped,  and  enabled 
the  Christians  to  inflict  upon  their  adver- 
saries so  terrible  a  defeat  that  30,000  of 
the  enemy  were  slain,  5000  taken  prisoners, 
and  150,000  slaves  liberated.  Pope  St.  , 
Pius  v.,  who  had  received  a  miraculous 
intimation  of  the  great  victory  at  the 
moment  it  was  accomplished,  declared  it 
to  be  the  result  of  the  united  prayers  of 
the  faithful  assembled  in  their  churches  to 
beg  the  help  of  the  Mother  of  God  in  the 
dire  need  of  the  Church  and  her  children. 
He  accordingly  ordered  the  event  to  be 
annually  commemorated  by  a  feast  in 
honor  of  Our  Lady  of  Victory 

Later  Popes  celebrated  in  a  similar 
way  the  intervention  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
when  Christians  were  sore  pressed  by  the 
infidel.  Thus,  in  1683,  Innocent  XI. 
extended  ta  the  whole  Church  the  festival 
of  the  Holy  Name  of  Mary,  hitherto 
kept  in  certain  localities  only,  in  thanks- 
giving for  the  wonderful  victory  gained 
over  the  Turks  at  Vienna,  when  74,000 
Christian  soldiers,  through  their  confidence 
in  the  help  of  God  and  the  prayers  of 
Mary,  completely  vanquished  200,000  of 
the  enemy.  Clement  XL,  in  1716,  acted 
similarly  as  regards  the  extension  of  the 
Feast  of  the  Rosary  in  gratitude  for  a 
notable  defeat  of  the  Turks  in  Hungary. 

But  there  is  a  special  feature  in  the 
overthrow  of  enemies,  be  they  spiritual 
or  material,  through  the  assistance  of  the 
Blessed   Virgin;     although   the   victory    is 
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gained  by  the  power  of  her  prayers  to 
God,  those  prayers  are  due  to  the  invoca- 
tions addressed  to  her  by  Christian  peoples 
in  their  distress.  Mary  is  the  leader  of  the 
combatants,  but  her  arms  are  peaceful; 
they  are  those  of  fervent,  persevering 
prayer.  Moreover,  there  is  one  special 
kind  of  prayer  which  seems  more  than 
any  other  to  have  gained  Mary's  ready 
help,  and  that  is  the  prayer  which  we 
call  the  Rosary. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  into 
a  minute  explanation  of  what  the  Rosary 
is,  or  when  it  originated;  it  is  sufl&ciently 
familiar  to  every  practical  Catholic  to 
render  detailed  description  superfluous. 
As  to  its  origin,  it  is  generally  accepted 
that  in  its  present  form  it  was  first  used 
by  St.  Dominic  in  his  spiritual  campaign 
against  the  Albigenses.  It  was  then  that 
Mary  first  showed  her  power  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  united  prayers  of  faithful 
Catholics  who  together  invoked  her  aid. 
By  means  of  the  prayer  of  the  Rosary, 
so  diligently  preached  by  St.  Dominic, 
the  heresy  was  completely  stamped  out, 
and  France  delivered  from  a  dire  foe. 

Those  other  victories  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  although  apparently  due 
to  material  arms,  were  in  reality  brought 
about  by  the  same  means  as  the  spiritual 
victories  of  St.  Dominic.  For  the  engage- 
ment at  Lepanto  took  place  while  the 
Rosary  confraternities  in  Rome  and 
throughout  the  world  were  fervently  pray- 
ing for  Mary's  help.  It  was  this  fact  that 
led  to  the  change  of  the  original  title  of 
"  St.  Mary  of  Victory "  to  that  of  "  Our 
Lady  of  the  Rosary"  in  the  designation 
of  the  commemorative  festival.  The  later 
victory  over  the  Turks  in  Hungary  was 
ascribed  by  Clement  XI.  to  the  same  cause. 

The  Popes  already  cited  were  not  the 
first  to  call  the  attention  of  Christians  to 
the  efficacy  of  this  form  of  prayer. 
Pope  Urban  IV.,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, had  declared  that  it  procured  daily 
advantages  to  the  faithful;  Sixtus  IV., 
in  the  fifteenth,  said  that  it  not  only  gave 
due  honor  to  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin, 


but  was  also  particularly  efficacious  in 
averting  the  dangers  with  which  the  world 
was  constantly  threatened.  Leo  X.,  in  the 
sixteenth,  spoke  of  its  power  in  opposing 
false  teachers  and  their  heresies;  and 
Julius  III.,  in  the  same  century,  styled 
it  the  glory  of  the  Roman  Church. 

But  it  was  reserved  for  our  own  times 
to  witness  a  still  more  ardent  champion 
of  the  Rosary  in  the  late  Pope  Leo  XIII. 
From  1883,  when  he  issued  his  first  Encyc- 
lical on  the  subject — Supremi  Apostolatus — 
until  his  death  in  1903,  he  continued  by 
frequently  repeated  exhortations  to  the 
bishops  of  the  Catholic  world  to  impress 
upon  Christians  the  power  of  the  Rosary 
to  combat  the  evils  which  oppress  the 
Church  in  our  days.  To  that  great  Pontift" 
is  due  the  raising  of  the  festival  to  higher 
rank,  with  a  proper  Office  and  Mass,  the 
addition  in  the  Litany  of  the  invocation 
"  Queen  of  the  Most  Holy  Rosary,  pray 
for  us,"  and  the  institution  of  the  solemn 
celebration  throughout  the  Church  of  the 
month  of  October  with  its  daily  public 
recitation  of  the  Rosary  in  all  cathedrals 
and  parish  churches. 

Pope  Leo,  again  and  again^in^his^Apos- 
tolic  Letters  on  the  subject,  recalled  the 
triumphs  gained  through  the  devout  use 
of  this  simple  yet  powerful  means  of 
obtaining  Mary's  help.  In  these  days  of 
trial,  and  of  persecution  of  the  Church 
and  of  her  head,  the  Pontiff  relied  upon 
the  same  heavenly  Advocate  who  had 
shown  her  power  with  God  in  other  days 
to  come  to  his  aid  once  more.  The  apparent 
delay  in  the  obtaining  of  the  graces  asked 
for  never  discouraged  him;  for  he  was 
confident  that  the  revival  of  faith,  result- 
ing from  frequent  meditation  upon  its 
mysteries,  would  render  Christianity  more 
and  more  worthy  of  the  favors  daily 
solicited. 

The  liturgy  of  a  festival  so  prominently 
brought  forward  by  the  late  Pope  is  well 
deserving  of  attention.  The  Order  of 
Preachers  had  long  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  a  special  Mass  and  Office,  in  recognition 
of  the  part  taken  by  their  great  founder 
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in  the  spread  of  the  devotion.  From  the 
formulas  of  Dominican  service  books  the 
Church  has  taken  a  large  share  of  the 
proper  Office  of  the  feast,  in  the  shape  of 
antiphons,  hymns,  and  responsories. 

In  the  Vesper  antiphons  are  many 
evident  allusions  to  Judith,  one  of  the 
striking  types  of  Our  Lady  in  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation.  These  are  easily 
recognizable.  In  an  English  translation, 
the  antiphons  run  as  follows: 

1.  "  Who  is  this,  beautiful  as  a  dove,  like 
a  rose  planted  by  the  brooks  of  water?" 

2.  "It  is  the  mighty  Virgin,  like  the 
tower  of  David;  a  thousand  bucklers  hang 
upon  it,  all  the  armor  of  valiant  men." 

3.  "Hail  Mary,  full  of  grace;  the  Lord 
is  with  thee;  blessed  art  thou  among 
women." 

4.  "The  Lord  hath  blessed  thee  by 
His  power,  because  by  thee  He  hath 
brought  our  enemies  to  nought." 

5.  "The  daughters  of  Sion  saw  her 
adorned  with  the  flowers  of  roses,  and 
declared  her  most  blessed." 

Throughout  the  Office,  as  in  these 
antiphons,  the  idea  of  power  in  protecting 
her  clients  is  associated  with  sweetness, 
beauty,  and  charm,  as  typified  by  the 
queen  of  flowers.  The  very  name  of  the 
devotion  originated  in  the  offering  of  the 
prescribed  prayers  to  Mary  as  so  many 
chaplets  of  roses;  hence  the  allusion  to 
those  blossoms.  The  same  figure  occurs 
in  the  Chapter,  which  is  taken  from  Eccle- 
siasticus:  "In  me  is  all  grace  of  the  way 
and  of  the  truth;  in  me  is  all  hope  of 
life  and  of  virtue.  I  have  flowered  forth 
like  a  rose  planted  by  the  brooks  of  water." 
A  striking  feature  of  the  hymns  is  the 
commemoration  in  them  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Rosary. 
Thus  in  that  appointed  for  the  Vesper 
Office,  the  Joyful  Mysteries  are  celebrated; 
at  Matins,  or  Night  Office,  the  Sorrowful; 
and  at  Lauds,  the  Glorious.  At  second 
Vespers  all  three  divisions  are  summarized. 
There  is  in  this  arrangement  an  appro- 
priateness which  may  not  be  evident  at 
first     sight.      Evening     is     suggestive     of 


quietude,  and  the  calm  joy  of  the  early 
childhood  of  Our  Lord  is  fittingly  chosen 
as  the  subject  of  contemplation;  night  is 
typical  of  mourning  and  sorrow;  daybreak 
speaks  of  the  renewal  of  light,  and  its 
Office  celebrates  Christ's  Resurrection  and 
the  glories  attendant  upon  it. 

In  the  Mass  we  have  the  joyous  Introit 
already  noticed  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Assumption.  The  Collect  is  familiar  from 
its  frequent  repetition  in  English  when 
the  Rosary  is  publicly  recited:  "O  God, 
whose  only-begotten  Son,  by  His  life, 
death,  and  resurrection,  hath  purchased 
for  us  the  rewards  of  eternal  life;  grant, 
we  beseech  Thee,  that,  meditating  upon 
these  mysteries  in  the  Most  Holy  Rosary 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  we  may 
imitate  what  they  contain,  and  obtain 
what  they  promise." 

The  Epistle  is  represented  by  a  lesson 
from  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  as  frequently 
occurs  on  festivals  of  Our  Lady.  The 
words,  "  Hear  instruction  and  be  wise, 
and  refuse  it  not,"  are  suggestive  of  the 
teaching  power  of  the  Rosary.  "Blessed 
is  the  man  that  heareth  me,  and  that 
watcheth  daily  at  my  gates,"  may  be 
taken  as  a  promise  of  reward  for  our 
daily  practice  of  this  devotion,  which  keeps 
us  in  our  Heavenly  Mother's  presence. 

The  Gradual  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  Assumption.  It  proclaims  the  virtues 
which  won  for  Mary  the  love  of  the 
Eternal  King.  The  Alleluia  verse  is  proper 
to  this  feast,  and  celebrates  the  unrivalled 
nobility  of  Our  Lady's  descent:  "Alleluia! 
It  is  a  festival  of  the  glorious  Virgin  Mary 
of  the  seed  of  Abraham;  sprung  from 
the  tribe  of  Juda,  from  David's  renowned 
lineage.  Alleluia!"  It  was  fitting  that  to 
incomparable  virtues  should  be  added  the 
distinction  of  royal  ancestry,  to  render 
the  chosen  Mother  of  God  still  more  illus- 
trious in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

The  Gospel  is  the  passage  from  St. 
Luke  which  describes  the  coming  of  the 
Archangel  on  his  embassy  to  Mary.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  his  salutation,  "  Hail, 
full   of  grace,"   with   the   addition   of   the 
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name  of  Mary,  together  with  the  words 
of  St.  KHzabeth— "  Blessed  is  the  fruit  of 
thy  womb," — and  the  holy  name  of  Jesus, 
constituted  the  "  Hail  Mary "  as  it  was 
known  in  the  time  of  St.  Dominic;  for 
the  concluding  words  as  we  have  them 
were  added  at  a  later  period.  This  Gospel, 
therefore,  is  entirely  appropriate  to  the 
feast. 

The  Offertory  is  identical  with  the 
chapter  at  Vespers,  already  noticed.  The 
Communion  verse  likens  the  Christian 
virtues  to  fragrant  and  choice  flowers;  the 
heart  that  has  received  its  God  in  the 
Holy  Sacrament  has  been  endowed  with 
the  divine  Source  of  all  virtue,  and  Our 
Lord  ^yill  expect  His  dsit  to  be  fruitful 
in  results.  "Flower  ye  forth  like  the  lily, 
and  yield  ye  a  sweet  smell,  and  bring 
forth  leaves  in  grace;  sound  forth  a  can- 
ticle of  praise,  and  bless  ye  the  Lord  in 
His  works."  The  Post-Communion  prayer 
asks  for  grace  to  carry  out  this  exhorta- 
tion: "Help  us,  we  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord, 
through  the  prayers  of  Thy  Most  Holy 
Mother,  the  feast  of  whose  Rosary  we  are 
now  celebrating,  that  we  may  experience 
the  virtue  of  the  mysteries  on  which 
we  meditate,  and  obtain  the  effect  of  the 
Sacrament  which  we  have  received." 

The  fruit  of  the  worthy  celebration  of 
this  festival  is  a  more  intimate  union  with 
Our  Lord  and  His  Blessed  Mother.  We 
can  not  keep  the  feast  fervently  without 
being  drawn  more  closely  to  the  loving 
practice  of  the  devotion  it  commemorates; 
while  by  the  regular  recitation  of  the 
Rosary  and  meditation  on  its  mysteries 
we  may  hope  for  the  result  indicated  by 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  in  his  Encyclical  of  1892: 
"  If  we  tread  the  paths  consecrated  by  the 
blood  of  Christ  our  Lord  and  by  the 
tears  of  Mary,  we  are  sure  to  attain 
without  difficulty  to  a  participation  in 
their  heavenly  glory." 


In  the  speaking  of  truth  there  is 
strength.  Out  of  its  cowardly  concealment 
no  good  ever  yet  came,  nor  ever  will  come 
tiU  the  end  of  all  things. — Hichens. 


Nameless  and  from  Nowhere. 

BY    A.   DEASE    AND    M.   LACHESE. 

I.— Two  Visits. 

OMEHOW  there  was  a  feeling  about 
Ardrum  as  of  recent  care  after  long 
neglect.  The  house  itself  was  old  and 
weather-beaten,  but  the  paint  on  window- 
sash  and  guttering  was  hardly  dry;  the 
paths  that  skirted  the  fresh-sodded  lawn 
were  newly  gravelled,  and  the  grass  edges 
were  straightly  cut.  The  shrubs  near  at 
hand  bore  marks  of  the  pruner's  knife, 
but  the  branches  of  the  trees  that  sheltered 
the  avenue  hung  in  luxuriant  disorder; 
and  as  Lady  Burke  came  down  the  steps 
to  the  carriage  that  was  waiting  for  her, 
her  eyes  dwelt  on  these  branches  rather 
than  on  the  already  trimmed  shrubs  that 
were  nearer  at  hand. 

"There  is  plenty  for  Dick  to  do,"  she 
thought  to  herself.  "  The  avenue  will  keep 
him  busy  for  a  long  time.  And,  then,  the 
shrubberies!  I  see  already  that  Father 
Raymond  was  right  in  advising  us  to  buy 
back  this  place  rather  than  to  take 
something  in  better  order  and  nearer  to 
civilization.  Even  I  am  beginning  to  feel 
the  charm  of  the  mountains."  And,  raising 
her  head,  she  looked  over  the  tops  of  the 
trees  to  where  a  range  of  blue  mountains 
was  clearly  cut  against  the  sky. 

But  the  coachman  was  waiting  for  his 
orders,  and  Lady  Burke  had  to  bring  her 
thoughts  back  to  the  prosaic  duty  of 
telling  him  where  to  go. 

"  Do  you  know  the  way  to  Ballyadden? " 
she  asked. 

"  Is  it  to  Mr.  Devine's  your  Ladyship 
is  meaning?"  said  the  man.  "To  be  sure 
I  do  know  the  way,  my  Lady." 

"No,  no!"  replied  Lady  Burke,  quickly. 
"It  is  a  Mrs.  O'Malley  that  I  want  to  go 
to  see,  but  I  was  told  that  Ballyadden 
was  the  name  of  their  place.  Wait  a 
moment  and  I  will  go  and  look  for  her 
card." 

"All   right,   my   Lady!"   said   the   man. 
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"  It's  Ballyadden  to  be  sure ;  only 
'  O'Malley '  wasn't  good  enough  for  her, 
so  she  needs  must  tack  '  Devine '  on  to  it 
as  well;  and  I  thought  maybe  'twas  the 
grandest  name  you'd  be  calling  her." 

Lady  Burke  could  not  repress  a  smile  at 
the  old  man's  loquacity  as  she  answered 
him. 

"Then  drive  to  Mrs.  O'Malley  Devine's 
please,  Andy,"  she  said;  and  the  carriage 
rolled  away,  'ts  wheels  crunching  the 
gravel  and  its  hood  being  swept  here  and 
there  by  the  branches  that  were  to  provide 
employment  for  the  restless  hands  of  Dick. 

Lady  Burke's  husband"  was  the  son  of 
a  West-of-Ireland  squire,  whose  small 
patrimony  had  been  swallowed  up  in 
trying  to  pay  the  debts  of  those  who  had 
gone  before  him.  When  Richard  Burke 
came  of  age,  he  found  that  his  home  was 
so  deeply  mortgaged  as  to  be  practically 
no  longer  his  own;  and  when  the  mort- 
gagees foreclosed,  he  determined  to  make 
a  fortune  for  himself,  and  so  buy  back 
what  but  for  his  predecessor's  extrava- 
gance would  have  been  his  by  inheritance. 

He  had  gone  away  to  London,  and  his 
business  had  prospered  until,  had  it  been 
in  the  market,  he  could  have  bought  back 
all  that  had  once  been  his,  and  paid  for 
it  three  times  over.  His  son,  born  and 
brought  up  in  London,  son  of  a  mother 
whose  every  instinct  was  commercial, 
had  no  wish  to  buy  Ardrum  when  at  last 
it  could  have  been  his;  and  the  young 
wife  whom  he  had  married  when  more 
than  middle-aged,  after  he  had  doubled 
his  father's  fortune  and  earned  for  himself 
a  baronetcy,  had  never  heard  that  the  old 
home  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea 
was  empty,  until,  when  left  a  widow  with 
a  boy  just  passing  from  school  to  college, 
she  had  sought  advice  as  to  the  future 
from  the  old  priest  who  had  been  a  friend 
of  the  Burke  family  for  three  generations. 

"Take  him  away,"  Father  Raymond 
had  said,  when  Lady  Burke  put  before 
him  her  fears  for  Dick,  now  his  own 
master,  whose  easy-going  artistic  temper- 
ament seemed  in   danger  of  being  influ- 


enced by  an  undesirable  Bohemian  set 
with  whom  he  had  fraternized  on  leaving 
the  University.  "  Make  a  home  for  him 
where  he  will  have  his  own  interests.  If 
you  can,  buy  back  his  grandfather's  old 
home,  Ardrum.  It  has  been  let  go  to  ruin 
for  the  last  ten  years;  and  by  the  time 
he  has  set  to  right  all  that  offends  his 
artistic  eye,  depend  upon  me,  the  blue 
mountains  of  his  motherland  will  have 
bound  him  to  them  with  their  wonderful 
charm,  and  the  influences  you  fear  will 
have  lost  their  power." 

They  had  not  yet  been  settled  many 
weeks  at  Ardrum;  but  so  far  the  plan 
was  working  admirably,  and  Dick  was 
fascinated  both  by  the  novelty  and  the 
charm  of  his  new  surroundings.  Distance 
seemed  a  thing  of  small  consequence  to 
the  hospitable  inhabitants  of  the  country; 
for  a  whole  pile  of  cards  had  been  left  at 
Ardrum  even  before  the  reinstated  owners 
had  taken  possession.  And,  although 
general  society  had  little  attraction  for 
the  widow,  she  was  glad  for  her  son's 
sake  to  make  acquaintance  with  those 
amongst  whom  she  hoped  he  would  find 
friends  to  take  the  place  of  those  he  had 
parted  from  so  unwillingly  in  London. 
It  was  many  years  since  Father  Raymond 
had  left  Ireland,  but  he  had  vivid  recol- 
lections of  Ballyadden  and  its  occupants, 
and  he  had  assured  Lady  Burke  that  she 
would  find  congenial  spirits  in  the  little 
old  house  that  he  described  to  her;  and 
it  was  this  assurance  that  had  prompted 
her  to  return  Mrs.  O'Malley's  visit  before 
any  other. 

The  road  between  the  two  places  ran 
for  a  time  skirting  the  sea;  then,  turning 
inland,  through  heather-clad  hills  with 
streams  tumbling  at  their  feet,  it  rose 
gradually  toward  the  mountains,  keeping 
along  the  banks  of  the  largest  stream, 
which,  though  not  very  wide,  poured 
down  toward  the  low-lying  boglands  with 
a  steady  strength  of  current. 

It  was  with  a  start  of  surprise  that 
Lady  Burke  found  herself  at  Ballyadden 
gates;    but,  coming  in  sight  of  the  house, 
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her  surprise  was  very  much  increased. 
Father  Raymond  had  prepared  her  to  see 
a  low  grey  house,  not  unHke  the- buildings 
that  children  love  to  draw  upon  their 
slates,— just  a  small,  plain  West-of-Ireland 
house;  and,  instead  of  this,  she  saw  a 
large,  three-storied  building,  plastered  and 
dashed  with  red,  with  turrets  at  the 
corners,  and  a  stone  palisade  edging  the 
terrace. 

"Is  this  Ballyadden?"  she  asked.  "Are 
you  sure  you  have  come  right,  Andy?" 

"Certain  sure,  my  Lady,"  replied  the 
coachman.  "Wasn't  it  the  talk  of  the 
countryside  when  the  mistress  went  for 
to  build  this  new  place  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  back?" 

It  was  evident  that  the  lady  of  the 
house  was  a  person  of  importance,  yet 
Father  Raymond  had  spoken  only  of  Mr. 
O'Malley  and  his  sister.  His  recollections 
of  Ireland  were  of  a  generation  back, 
before  Mrs.  O'Malley's  marriage,  and  when 
Ardrum  had  only  lately  passed  from  the 
Burke's  creditors  into  the  hands  of  a  Mr. 
Shaw,  who  had  made  his  money  by  a 
woollen  mill  that  was  still  working  in  the 
vicinity.  Like  his  neighbor  Richard  Burke, 
old  Mr.  O'Malley  had  succeeded  to  an 
impoverished  estate ;  but,  instead  of  trying 
to  retrieve  his  own  fortune,  he  had  en- 
couraged his  son  to  marry  the  daughter 
of  the  mill-owner,  whose  existence  had 
up  to  this  been  ignored  by  the  county, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  a 
considerable  heiress,  her  father  having 
added  largely  to  his  fortune  by  successful 
speculation. 

Some  remembrance  of  having  heard  this 
came  back  to  Lady  Burke  as  she  crossed 
the  oak-panelled  hall  of  Ballyadden,  and 
followed  a  very  correctly  attired  butler 
into  a  long  drawing-room,  many  windowed 
and  flooded  with  sunshine.  That  Mr. 
O'Malley's  venture  had  been  successful, 
at  least  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
was  evident  not  only  from  the  appearance 
of  the  house,  but  also  from  the  lady  herself, 
when  she  came  hurrying  into  the  room  with 
outstretched  hands  to  greet  her  visitor. 


"  Lady  Burke !  How  sweet  of  you  to 
come  and  see  us  so  soon!"  She  drew 
forward  a  chair,  displaying  a  double  row 
of  beautiful  rings  as  she  did  so.  "  Well,  at 
least  this  time  I  was  right,  and  I  shall  tell 
Fan  so  when  she  comes  home.  Fan  did 
not  want  me  to  see  you  so  soon,  but  I 
said,  being  your  nearest  neighbor  and  the 
families  always  friends,  it  was  only  right." 

"  It  was  most  kind,"  replied  Lady 
Burke,  rather  taken  aback  at  so  effusive 
a  greeting.  "I  was  only  sorry  to  have 
missed  you  when  you  called,  for  I  had 
heard  so  much  about  Ballyadden — " 

She  had  been  going  to  add  "from 
Father  Raymond,"  but  Mrs.  O'Malley's 
volubility  was  not  to  be  checked.  And 
as  she  hesitated  for  a  moment,  with  a 
sudden  conviction  that  the  old  priest 
had  not  known  the  present  mistress  of 
Ballyadden  when  he  spoke  of  the  family 
as  he  had  done,  her  hostess  broke  in  with 
a  string  of  questions  as  to  how  her  visitor 
liked  Ireland,  how  her  son  liked  it,  and 
other  queries  of  a  similar  nature. 

Lady  Burke  listened  with  growing  won- ' 
der.  She  was  not  accustomed  to  being 
catechised  by  a  comparative  stranger  to 
whom  she  had  no  intention  of  confiding 
her  household  affairs,  and  still  less  of 
talking  over  her  son.  Shortening  her  replies 
as  much  as  politeness  permitted,  she  at 
length  succeeded  in  checking  the  woman's 
curiosity;  and,  in  her  turn,  she  was  able 
to  seek  the  one  piece  of  information  con- 
cerning the  O'Malley  family  which  she 
was  desirous  of  obtaining. 

"  Does  Miss  O'Malley,  your  sister-in-law, 
live  near  here?"  she  asked  at  the  first 
possible  pause  in  the  conversation.  "She 
also  has  very  kindly  called — " 

"What!"  cried  Mrs.  O'Malley,  the  look 
of  annoyance  that  had  crossed  her  face 
at  the  mention  of  her  sister-in  law's  name 
changing  rapidly  to  one  of  positive  amaze- 
ment. "  KUen  has  called  upon  you ! 
Impossible,  my  dear  Lady  Burke!  Why, 
she  never  leaves  the  village!"  And  again 
the  expression  of  annoyance  appeared. 

"Then  I  am  very  much  flattered  at  an 
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exception  having  been  made  in  my  favor," 
said  Lady  Burke,  smiling.  "For  she 
certainly  did  call  at  Ardrum.  But  I  have 
been  unfortunate"  (with  a  slight  inclina- 
tion of  the  head,  which  included  her 
hostess  in  her  pretty  speech) ;  "  for  I 
missed   her   also." 

"But  what  can  have  come  over  her?" 
exclaimed   Mrs.  O'Malley. 

"I  must  confess,"  said  Lady  Burke, 
"that  it  was  not  altogether  for  my  own 
sake  she  came.  We  have  a  mutual  friend — 
the  friend,  in  fact,  who  advised  us  to  buy 
back  Ardrum." 

"Then  we  must  all  look  upon  him  as 
a  friend,"  replied  Mrs.  O'Malley. 

And  the  implied  compliment  somehow 
succeeded  in  turning  the  conversation  back 
into  the  channels  whence  Lady  Burke's 
reticence  had  for  the  moment  diverted  it. 

On  finding  that  young  Sir  Richard  and 
her  own  son  Anthony  were  about  the  same 
age,  Mrs.  O'Malley  began  eagerly  to  try 
to  arrange  a  day  when  the  two  might 
meet  and  begin  the  friendship  which 
"simply    must   exist   between    them." 

"I  am  afraid  Dick  is  very  lazy  about 
his  social  duties,"  said  Lady  Burke.  "But 
really  he  is  so  taken  up  just  now  with 
getting  things  into  shape  at  Ardrum,  that 
any  free  time  he  has  —  I  think  I  told  you 
he  calls  himself  an  artist,  and  certainly 
he  has  some  artistic  talent — any  free  time 
is  taken  up  about  the  place." 

"An  artist!  Then  has  he  seen  our  beau- 
tiful Glen?  No?  Well,  my  dear  Lady 
Burke,  Tony  simply  must  take  him  there. 
It  is  in  the  mountains;  but  not  very  far, 
if  you  know  the  right  way.  The  morning 
is  the  time  to  see  it.  I'll  send  Tony  over, 
and  you  must  see  that  Sir  Richard  goes 
with  him." 

"  I  will  tell  him  certainly  of  your  kind 
offer,"  replied  Lady  Burke.  "And  when 
he  meets  your  son  they  could  perhaps 
arrange  a  day^ — " 

"That's  settled  now!"  cried  Mrs. 
O'Malley.  "  I'll  send  him  over  to-morrow 
morning.  Tell  Sir  Richard  to  expect  him 
immediately     after    breakfast,    and    then 


they  can  ride  there  and  back  before  the 
day  gets  too  hot." 

It  was  useless  to  protest  further.  Lady 
Burke  was  obliged  to  submit  to  this 
arrangement;  though  she  thought  to 
herself  that,  if  Anthony  O'Malley  was 
anything  like  his  mother,  this  ride  would 
be  trouble  wasted,  so  far  as  starting  a 
friendship  between  the  two  was  concerned. 
It  would  certainly  be  the  first  and  last 
infliction  that  Dick  would  agree  to  undergo. 

"If  only  Fan  were  at  home!"  went  on 
Mrs.  O'Malley.  "She'd  be  the  one  to  take 
Sir  Richard,  for  she's  something  of  an 
artist  herself.  Indeed,  now  that  I  come 
to  think  of  it,  she'll  be  at  home  again 
in  a  few  days;  and  maybe  we  should 
leave  the  trip  until  she  can  go  too." 

This  suggestion  was  more  than  even 
Lady  Burke's  politeness  could  bear;  and 
the  heretofore  unwelcome  idea  of  Anthony 
O'Malley  as  a  cicerone  for  Dick  was  so 
much  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils  that  she 
now  clung  in  desperation  to  the  first  idea ; 
insisting  that  the  following  morning  would 
be  the  most  suitable  time, — would,  in 
fact,  be  the  only  possible  day  for  the 
expedition.  And  then  she  rose  to  say 
good-bye. 

Her  hostess  accompanied  her  to  the 
door,  pausing  only  to  point  out  a  full- 
length  photograph  of  a  pretty  girl  in  a 
riding  habit,  with  the  signature  "  Fanchea 
O'Malley"  across  the  corner.  She  was 
a  young,  bright,  refined  likeness  of 
her  mother;  and  Lady  Burke  acknowl- 
edged to  herself  with  a  pang  that  there 
was  something  dangerously  attractive 
about  the  little  figure.  "  Would  Dick  see 
the  attraction?"  she  wondered;  hoping 
fervently  that  it  would  .prove  to  be  one 
of  those  charms  which  is  more  apparent 
to  other  women  than  to  men;  unless, 
indeed,  Fanchea's  likeness  to  her  mother 
was  in  externals  only.  For,  as  she  drove 
away,  Lady  Burke  realized  that  she  would 
never  be  able  to  make  friends  with  the 
mistress  of  Ballyadden,  as  she  had  looked 
forward  to  doing.  And,  as  she  glanced 
again  at  the  big  new  house,  she  made  up 
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her  mind  that  she  would  not  tell  Father 
Raymond  of  the  changes  that  had  been 
wrought  since  he  had  known  and  loved 
the  place  and  its  occupants. 

Mrs.  O'Malley  had  not  answered  the 
question  as  to  her  sister-in-law's  where- 
abouts; but  Lady  Burke  found  that 
Andy  knew  the  shortest  way  to  a  certain 
village,  the  houses  of  which  clustered 
round  the  big  mill,  and  on  the  outskirts 
of  which  was  Miss  Ellen's  home. 

A  short  avenue  led  through  a  somewhat 
tangled  mass  of  shrubbery  to  a  sunny 
little  house,  in  size  and  architecture  very 
much  what  Ballyadden  must  have  been. 
The  windows  opened  onto  an  old-fashioned 
garden  full  of  flowers,  and  there  were 
roses  creeping  on  the  walls  as  well  as  on 
the  pergola  in  the  distance.  The  borders 
were  sheltered  by  some  fine  old  trees; 
and  close  to  where  the  visitor  had  alighted 
in  order  to  ring  the  bell,  a  weeping  willow 
formed  a  perfect  dome  of  verdure,  its 
green  branches  sweeping  the  ground  in 
a  circle,  leaving  a  cool  retreat  inside. 

There  was  a  curious  stillness  about  the 
place.  The  woman  at  the  lodge  had 
opened  the  gate  noiselessly,  the  carriage 
wheels  had  rolled  along  the  smooth  avenue 
with  very  little  sound;  and  now  the  house 
was  wrapped  in  such  silence  that,  had  it 
not  been  .for  the  open  windows  and  the 
bright  beds  of  flowers  about  them,  one 
might  almost  have  thought  that  the 
house  was  unoccupied. 

Lady  Burke  rang  and  rang  again,   but 

even  the  bell  made  no  sound;    and  she 

fwas    beginning    to    wonder    whether    she 

^  would   leave  her   card   on   the   table   that 

I  she    could    see    inside    the    door,    when    a 

rustle  amongst  the  foliage  of  the  weeping 

willow  made  her  turn  quickly  round,  and 

in  doing  so  she  came  face  to  face  with  a 

[figure  so  peculiar,  so  unexpected  that  she 

[could  not  check  the  exclamation  that  rose 

•to  her  lips.     Could  this  possibly  be  Miss 

O'Malley?    If  so,   there  was  indeed   good 

reason   for   her   sister-in-law's   wonder   at 

the  visit  Lady  Burke  had  spoken  of.    The 

fStranger  was  very  tall,  and  so  slight  that 


she  appeared  even  taller  than  she  really 
was.  The  first  impression  was  of  a  woman 
who  had  done  with  this  world,  who  was 
only  waiting  for  eternity;  yet  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  deathly-white  skin  and  the 
golden  sheen  of  the  hair,  which  in  the 
sunlight  showed  no  signs  of  whitening, 
proved  that  their  owner  could  have  seen 
little  more  than  thirty-eight  or  forty 
years.  She  was  dressed  in  a  long  flowing 
black  gown,  that  fell  about  her  like  the 
draperies  of  a  statue;  and  the  beautiful 
eyes  that  gazed  down  on  Lady  Burke  in 
silent  amazement  held  a  whole  world  of 
tragedy  in  their  depths. 

They  stood  for  a  moment  gazing  at 
each  other,  neither  attempting  to  move 
or  to  speak.  The  visitor  was  speechless 
from  astonishment.  There  was  something 
ghostlike  in  this  tall,  black,  silent  figure, 
that  paralyzed  her;  and  before  she  had 
time  to  recover  her  self-possession  there 
were  sounds  of  quick  footsteps  on  the 
gravel,  and  an  elderly  maid  hurried  round 
the  corner  of  the  house. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am!"  she  said. 
"  I  am  afraid  you  have  been  kept  waiting." 

Then,  turning  to  the  lady  in  black,  she 
took  her  gently  by  the  arm  and  led  her 
back  to  the  willow  tree,  holding  up  the 
branches  to  let  her  pass  under  them  again. 

"Go  in  out  of  the  sun,  ma'am,"  she 
said,  almost  as  though  she  were  speaking 
to  a'  child;  and  the  lady  obeyed  her 
meekly,  and  glided  out  of  sight  as  noise- 
lessly as  she  had  appeared. 

"  Miss  O'Malley  is  not  at  home,"  said 
the  woman,  turning  again  to  the  visitor. 
"She  will  be  sorry  to  have  missed  you, 
but  we  don't  expect  her  in  until  late  this 
evening." 

Lady  Burke,  who  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  her  amazement,  opened  her  cardcase 
mechanically,  and  laid  her  card  in  the 
woman's  outstretched  hand. 

"I — I  am  sorry,  too,"  she  murmured 
uncertainly. 

She  still  felt  quite  dazed  as  she  took 
her  seat  in  the  carriage;  and,  as  the  other 
house  where  she  intended  to  call  was  close 
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by,  she  did  not  feel  equal  for  the  moment 
to  facing  any  more  strangers. 

"Drive  to  the  church,"  she  said  to  the 
coachman. 

And  it  was  only  after  some  moments 
in  the  cool  and  quiet  of  the  village  chapel 
that  the  feeling  of  still  having  those  tragic 
eyes  fixed  upon  her  began  to  pass  away. 

The  building  appeared  to  be  empty,  yet 
feven  as  she  prayed  Lady  Burke  had  a 
feeling  that  she  was  not  alone.  The  chapel, 
more  tastefully  decorated  and  more  care- 
fully kept  than  she  had  expected  to  find 
it,  was  built  in  cruciform  style;  and, 
leaning  forward,  she  saw  that  there  was 
a  man  kneeling  behind  one  of  the  pillars 
that  separated  the  nave  from  one  of  the 
aisles.  His  face  was  hidden  from  her.  It 
was  bowed  down  upon  his  hands;  but 
these,  nervous  yet  sinewy,  betrayed  the 
fact  that  their  owner  did  not  belong  to 
the  working  classes.  The  bent  figure  was 
clad  in  a  dark  well-cut  suit,  not  in  the 
white  banin  which  all  the  men  of  the 
district  wore.  He  gave  the  impression 
of  being  young  still,  or  at  least  in  the 
prime  of  life,  —  an  impression  that  was 
strengthened  by  the  thick  crop  of  closely 
cut  dark  hair.  He  was  either  unaware  of 
his  fellow-worshipper's  presence  or  else  he 
was  careless  of  it ;  and  even  when  at  length 
he  raised  his  head  his  eyes  went  straight 
to  the  altar  and  rested  there,  completely 
oblivious  of  all.  There  was  deep  shadow 
behind  him;  and  his  profile,  firm,  and 
denoting  extraordinary  energy,  was  cleanly 
cut  against  this  background.  It  seemed 
to  Lady  Burke  that  the  man's  whole 
soul  was  poured  out  in  the  gaze  that  he 
cast  upon  the  Tabernacle.  Very  quietly 
she  rose  to  her  feet.  She  could  not  stay; 
for  she  felt  as  though  she  were  stealing 
his  secrets  from  him  unawares.  Reaching 
the  door,  she  gave  one  look  back  at 
the  kneeling  figure.  It  was  still  motion- 
less. The  face  was  still  upturned  to  the 
altar;  and,  going  out,  she  felt  that  she 
had  come  across  a  strong,  good  man,  one 
whose  very  existence  would  be  a  help  and 
support  to  weaker  souls. 


II. — And  a  Third. 

After  the  disappointment  and  surprise 
of  her  first  two  visits.  Lady  Burke  was 
glad  to  find  herself  in  Mrs.  Kelly's  com- 
monplace little  drawing-room.  She  had 
been  at  home  when  the  Doctor  and  his 
wife  had  called;  and  the  latter  was  now 
torn  asunder  between  her  desire  to  enjoy 
the  company  of  her  visitor,  with  whom  she 
had  fallen  in  love  at  first  sight,  and  her 
fear  that  Mary  Anne  would  lose  her  head 
and  forget  all  the  drilling  she  had  gone 
through  in  the  art  of  bringing  in  tea. 

Soon,  however,  the  charm  of  Lady 
Burke's  simplicity  made  her  oblivious 
of  the  struggle  that  was  certainly  going 
on  in  the  kitchen;  and  she  gave  herself 
up  to  the  enjoyment  and  pride  of  being 
the  first  to  tell  the  newcomer  the  news 
of  the  locality. 

"  I  suppose  your  husband  is  a  very  busy 
man?"  Lady  Burke  had  said  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  regrets  Mrs.  Keily  ex- 
pressed that  the  Doctor  would  miss  the 
pleasure  of  her  visit. 

"Yes,  indeed,  he  is,"  she  had  replied. 
"  You  see,  his  district  is  so  large,  and  the 
houses  are  so  scattered!" 

"  Drinagh  seems  to  be  a  large  village, 
and  that  is  about  all  of  the  country  that 
I  have  seen  yet,"  observed  Lady  Burke, 
smiling. 

"  Oh,  Drinagh  is  not  nmch  trouble  to 
him!"  said  Mrs.  Keily.  "The  people  are 
nearly  all  Mr.  Dillon's  mill  hands;  and 
they,  of  course,  practically  have  a  nurse 
of  their  own." 

"Really?"  exclaimed  Lady  Burke.  "A 
trained  nurse?" 

"Oh,  I  meant  Miss  O'Malley!"  replied 
Mrs.  Keily.  "  But  I  should  have  said  that 
the  country  people  have  Miss  O'Malley, 
and  the  mill  hands  have  Querida." 

"Miss  O'Malley?"  repeated  Lady  Burke. 
"Ah,  yes!  I  heard  that  she  gives  herself 
up  to  good  works.  I  was  so  sorry  to 
have  missed  her  just  now  when  I  called!" 

"  What  a  pity !  You  called  and  there 
was  no  one  at  home?" 

"No — at  least  there  was  a  lady,"  said 
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Lady  Burke,  hesitatingly.  "  She  was  in 
the  garden.  I  did  not  Hke  to  speak  to 
her.  And  then  the  servant  came  and  took 
her  away — " 

She  paused  inquiringly,  and  Mrs.  Keily 
looked  up  at  her  with  interest. 

"You  saw  the  dumb  lady,"  she  said  in 
a  tone  of  surprise.  "  I  wonder  at  that, 
the  poor  thing  is  so  afraid  of  strangers. 
Why,  they  have  to  coax  her  even  to  see 
my  husband." 

"Poor  thing!  You  say  she  is  dumb? 
That  accounts,  of  course,  for  her  silence. 
But  who  is  she,  Mrs.  Keily?  She  must 
have  a  trrgic  history.  I  can  not  forget 
the  expression  in  her  eyes." 

"  You  don't  know  about  her? "  cried  Mrs. 
Keily.  "Then,  if  you  have  time  to  listen 
to  me,  I  will  tell  you  one  of  the  most 
tragic  stories  that  real  life  can  produce." 

With  all  thought  of  Mary  Anne  banished 
from  her  mind,  Mrs.  Keily  settled  down 
to  impart  the  tragedy,  and  this  is  the 
story  that  she  told. 

When  Mr.  O'Malley  had  saved  the 
family  fortunes  by  marrying  Miss  Shaw, 
his  mother  and  sister  had  gone  to  live 
in  the  little  house  at  Drinagh,  which  was 
still  the  latter's  home.  For  some  years 
before  her  death,  the  old  lady  had  been 
a  complete  invalid;  and  it  was  with  great 
regret  that,  after  her  death,  Miss  O'Malley 
had  parted  with  the  maid  who  had  tended 
her  mother  so  faithfully.  Julia  had  come 
to  them  just  a  raw  girl  from  a  tiny 
cottage  up  in  the  mountains;  but  she 
was  a  born  nurse,  and  it  was  easy  now 
to  find  her  a  good  place  away  in  Dublin. 
She  had  never  in  her  life  travelled  before, 
never  even  seen  a  train;  and  what  with 
sorrow  at  parting  from  Miss  O'Malley  and 
her  friends,  and  terror  at  going  so  far 
alone,  she  was  beside  herself  even  before 
the  end  of  the  thircy-mile  drive  to  the 
station.  For  at  that  time  there  was  no 
railway  coming  to  Drinagh,  and  all  goods 
that  left  it  had  to  go  by  water. 

At  Limerick  Junction  she  had  to  change 
trains  and  wait  for  the  Queenstown  Mail, 
that  in  those  days  stayed  there  for  several 


minutes.  When  at  last  it  came  panting 
in,  there  was  a  rush  of  passengers  toward 
the  refreshment  room.  Julia  noticed  one 
group  in  particular,  and  afterward  she  had 
good  reason  for  remembering  them.  A 
young  lady,  tall  and  brilliantly  fair,  was 
standing  in  the  door  of  a  first-class  car- 
riage; whilst  her  husband,  tall  too,  and  so 
dark  as  to  suggest  some  foreign  blood  in 
his  veins,  was  helping  the  nurse  who  was 
carrying  a  golden-haired  child,  to  alight. 

"Make  haste!"  the  lady  had  said, 
laughingly,  "  or  all  the  milk  will  be  gone 
and  Querida  is  so  thirsty!" 

Then,  turning  her  eyes  from  the  child, 
who  was  laughing  at  the  sound  of  the 
pet  name  that  she  knew,  Julia  suddenly 
discovered  that  she  had  left  her  purse 
in  the  train  that  had  gone  on  an  hour 
or  more  ago, — not  only  her  purse  but  her 
ticket  also.  It  was  like  an  awful  night- 
mare. She  was  stranded  alone,  penniless, 
friendless, — but  no,  "friendless"  she  could 
not  say;  for  the  beautiful  lady,  seeing 
her  horror  and  distress,  questioned  her 
quickly;  and  then,  when  the  warning 
whistle  of  approaching  departure  sounded, 
she  found  herself  hustled  into  a  carriage 
farther  down  in  the  train,  clasping  what 
seemed  to  her  like  a  handful  of  gold:  the 
change  of  a  paper  note  that  the  lady  had 
given  the  guard  for  her;  telling  her  not 
to  cry,  that  everything  would  be  all 
right,  and  they  could  settle  about  the 
money  when  they  got  to  Dublin. 

When  they  got  to  Dublin!  And  that 
was  the  day  of  the  awful  accident  to  the 
Queenstown  Mail. 

Julia,  at  the  end  of  the  train,  felt 
only  a  terrible  shock;  but,  as  soon  as 
she  realized  what  had  happened,  she 
pushed  her  way  forward  to  where  the 
carriages  were  wrecked  and  splintered. 
The  engine  and  luggage  van  were  reduced 
to  pulp,  and  every  passenger  in  the  first 
carriages  was  killed,  —  no,  two  lives 
amongst  them  had  been  spared:  the  life 
of  Julia's  benefactress,  and  of  the  sunny- 
haired  child  whom  she  had  called  Querida. 
The   young  husband   was   dead,   and   the 
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nurse  v/as  crushed  almost  beyond  recog- 
nition; but,  pinioned  under  a  great  bar 
of  wood,  the  lady  crouched,  apparently 
uninjured,  and  with  her  child  clutched 
to  her  in  a  senseless,  unconscious  grip. 

It  was  Julia  who  helped  her  to  her  feet, 
and  led  her  away  from  the  dreadful  sights 
of  wreckage;  and  she  obeyed,  perfectly 
docile,  utterly  powerless  to  reason  for 
herself,  to  speak,  or  even  to  think.  All 
the  other  victims  had  friends  to  come  to 
them.  Julia's  benefactress  alone  was 
unclaimed,  unidentified.  They  questioned 
her,  but  all  power  of  speech  or  thought 
was  gone.  They  sought  for  some  name  or 
address,  but  there  was  nothing  about  her 
or  about  her  husband  to  give  the  slightest 
clue  to  their  identity.  The  silver  in  the 
lady's  dressing  ease  was  marked  with  the 
monogram  of  two  M's  entwined,  and  her 
linen  bore  the  same  initials. 

Then  arose  the  question  of  what  was  to 
become  of  this  senseless,  dumb,  and  penni- 
less w^oraan.  And  in  Julia's  mind  there 
was  but  one  place  in  the  world  for  those 
who  were  in  trouble  to  go  for  help.  So 
it  was  that,  on  the  evening  when  Miss 
O'Malley  thought  of  Julia  as  arriving 
safely  at  her  new  home,  a  covered  car 
drove  up  to  Drinagh  Lodge,  bringing  back 
the  girl  who  had  left  only  that  morning, 
and  with  her  were  her  two  helpless  charges. 
For  weeks  the  lady  lay  unconscious.  It 
teemed  as  though  little  Querida  was  to 
be  doubly  orphaned.  Gradually,  however, 
her  mother  crept  back  to  life,  and  with 
returning  strength  the  use  of  her  mind 
was  restored  to  her.  But  the  past 
remained  a  blank,  and  she'  had  lost  the 
power  of  speech. 

They  had  absolutely  nothing,  these 
waifs  from  no  one  knew  where,  except 
the  dressing  bag,  which  had  been  examined 
by  the  ollficials.  But  these  men  had  over- 
looked a  sliding  drawer  that  fitted  like  a 
false  bottom  to  the  bag;  and  in  this  Miss 
O'Malley  had  discovered  two  small  minia- 
tures set  with  brilliants,  some  valuable 
diamond  ornaments,  and  a  rope  of  pearls 
worth   a  fortune  in  itself.     Had  she  been 


a  rich  woman,  she  would  unhesitatingly 
have  put  these  things  in  safety  for  the 
little  child,  who  might  some  day  find  her 
own  people;  but,  as  it  was,  the  pearls 
had  to  go.  They  brought  a  sum  sufficient 
to  buy  an  annuity  which  defrayed  the 
actual  expense  of  their  living;  and,  ever 
since,  they  and  Julia  had  shared  Miss 
O'Malley's  home. 

"And  the  child,  too?"  questioned  Lady 
Burke,  who  had  listened  with  breathless 
interest  to  Mrs.  Kelly's  recital.  "  Is  she 
also  with  Miss  O'Malley?" 

"Yes:  she  has  never  left  her,"  answered 
the  other, — "never  even  gone  to  school; 
but,  all  the  same,  she  has  been  very  well 
educated.  They  did  not  like  to  separate 
her  from  her  mother.  But,  of  course.  Miss 
O'Malley  herself  is  a  most  cultivated 
woman,  and  Querida  has  had  some 
excellent  governesses.  She  is  fit  for  any 
position  in  life." 

"  It  seems  almost  incredible,  in  these 
days,  that  nothing  has  been  found  out 
about  them,"  observed  Lady  Burke.  "I 
suppose  everything  has  been  done?"    . 

"Yes,  everything,"  replied  Mrs.  Keily. 
"  They  must  have  come  from  Queenstown, 
but  there  was  no  record  of  any  family 
answering  to  their  description  on  any  of 
the  boats  that  came  in  that  week;  and, 
although  Miss  O'Malley  kept  on  adver- 
tising from  time  to  time  for  years,  she  has 
never  been  able  to  discover  the  smallest 
clue  to  their  identity." 

"And  the  lady  herself?"  questioned 
Lady  Burke.  "  Has  nothing  been  found 
out  from  her?" 

"Absolutely  nothing,"  said  Mrs.  Keily. 
"  They  tried  at  first  to  question  her,  but 
my  husband  had  to  forbid  it.  She  became 
so  upset  that  he  feared  for  her  reason." 

"  And  has  he  no  hope  that  she  will  ever 
recover?" 

"It  sounds  rather  contradictory,"  said 
the  Doctor's  wife.  "  But  he  says  that  there 
is  the  possibility  that  a  shock,  such  as 
that  which  deprived  her  of  her  speech, 
may  cure  her.  I  am  afraid,  however,  it 
is   a  forlorn   hope,  when    such  apparently 
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slight  things  as  questioning  her  only  make 
her   worse." 

"Poor,  poor  thing!"  sighed  Lady  Burke. 

"Yet  I  think  Querida  is  happy,"  said 
Mrs.  Keily.  "  Of  course  she  is  not  like 
other  girls,  but  that  could  not  be  expected. 
She  has  been  deprived  of  her  own  family; 
though  I  am  sure  that  Miss  O'Malley  and 
her  people  love  her  far  more  dearly  than 
many  families  love  their  own." 

"Then  she  helps  Miss  O'Malley  with 
her  good  works?" 

"Y.es,  to  a  certain  extent,"  answered 
Mrs.  Keily.  "  But  she  has  her  own  work, 
too.  Mr.  Dillon  has  handed  over  all  the 
sick  and  sorry  in  his  village  to  Querida, 
and  she  looks  after  them  like  a  Sister  of 
Charity." 

"Mr.  Dillon?"  questioned  Lady  Burke. 
"Is  he  not  the  owner  of  the  mill?" 

"The  owner  of  the  mill  and  of  the 
village,"  replied  Mrs.  Keily.  "He  is  the 
good  genius  of  Drinagh.  With  such 
examples  as  we  have  in  Miss  O'Malley 
and  Mr.  Dillon,  we  ought  to  be  a  model 
community;  and,  indeed,  Querida  and 
Anthony  O'Malley  are  not  far  behind 
their  leaders." 

"Anthony  O'Malley!"  exclaimed  Lady 
Burke.     "Mrs.  O'Malley  Devine's  son?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Keily,  smiling. 
"Poor  Mrs.  O'Malley!  I  am  afraid  she 
does  not  appreciate  her  son  as  we  do  in 
the  village.   He  is  Mr.  Dillon's  right  hand." 

"I  think  I  don't  quite  understand," 
said  Lady  Burke,  in  a  puzzled  tone.  "  Do 
you  mean  that  young  Mr.  O'Malley  has 
an  intercr.t  in  the  mill?  I  thought  that 
his  grandfather  sold  the  business  years 
ago,   before  his   daughter's   marriage." 

"Yes,  he  did,"  replied  Mrs.  Keily. 
"And  it  is  a  philanthropic,  not  a  commer- 
cial, interest  that  Anthony  has  in  the 
place  now.  The  thing  is  that  when  old 
Mr.  Shaw  made  so  much  money  specu- 
lating he  could  not  be  bothered  to  keep 
the  mill  going.  It  was  no  longer  paying 
as  it  had  done;  for  its  machinery  was 
out  of  date,  and  he  did  not  care  to  renew 
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it.  Hugh  Dillon's  father  had  been  his 
manager  for  years;  and  he  took  over  the 
business,  such  as  it  was,  and  worked  it  at 
a  small  profit  until  his  death.  His  son,  who 
was  still  at  college,  was,  we  all  thought, 
studying  for  the  priesthood;  but  when 
his  father  died  he  came  back  to  Drinagh 
and  began  to  do  things  on  a  perfectly 
new  system.  If  he  had  closed  the  mill, 
as  it  was  half  expected  he  would,  twenty 
or  thirty  families  would  have  had  to 
emigrate.  But,  instead  of  that,  he  has 
gradually  enlarged  the  business,  has 
bought  machinery  and  started  clubs,^ 
not  social  ones,  but  societies  for  mutual 
benefit  amongst  his  work  people.  He  must 
spend  almost  every  penny  that  he  makes; 
for  he  has  built  houses  and  bought  land  for 
allotment  gardens,  and  I  can't  tell  you 
what  else.    Oh,  he  is  a  wonderful  man!" 

"And  Mr.  O'Malley  helps  him  in  all 
this  part  of  his  work,  I  suppose?" 

"  Yes,  and  I  believe  he  understands  a 
great  deal  about  the  business,  too.  My 
husband  says  (only  this,  I  think,  he  would 
not  like  repeated,  so  I  tell  you  in  con- 
fidence) that  it  will  not  surprise  him  to 
hear  some  day  of  the  mill  being  turned 
into  a  sort  of  co-operative  business,  with 
all  the  work  people  as  shareholders;  and 
if  this  is  done  and  works  well,  Mr.  Dillon 
will  (of  course  this  also  is  only  guesswork) 
still  be  free  to  become  a  priest." 

Whilst  Mrs.  Keily  had  been  speaking, 
Lady  Burke  had  felt  sure  that  the  silent 
worshipper  whom  she  had  seen  in  the 
church  was  Mr.  Dillon  himself,  and  these 
concluding  words  confirmed  her  thought. 
But  the  striking  of  a  clock  suddenly 
reminded  her  with  a  shock  how  much  she 
had  prolonged  her  visit.  Rising  hastily, 
she  asked  no  more  questions;  and,  finding 
that  her  apologies  were  not  listened  to, 
she  turned  them  into  thanks,  and  drove 
away,  feeling  that  the  two  mysteries  that 
she  had  encountered  earlier  in  the  after- 
noon had  been  explained  to  her  as  things 
of  such  deep  interest  as  to  be'quite  unpre- 
cedented in  her  experience  of  duty  visits 
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The  Lonely  Nest. 


BV    BRIAN    O  HIOniNS. 


^^J  HERE  was  a  glow  and  a  brightness 
V^y  and  a  beauty  not  easy  to  describe 
in  the  glorious  autumn  morning  on  which 
Kevin  Rooney  stood  in  the  old  rose- 
perfumed  porch  of  the  house  in  which  he 
had  been  born,  and  held  his  mother's 
hand,  and  tried  to  tell  her,  in  a  husky 
voice,  that  he  was  going  away  only  for 
a  little  while,  that  he  would  be  home  for 
nearly  a  month  at  Christmas,  and  that 
she  ought  not  to  feel  so  lonely ;  and  several 
other  things  which  Ellen  Rooney  knew 
full  well  to  be  true,  but  which  at  the  same 
time  did  not  ease  her  sorrow  one  bit, 
or  check  the  hot  tears  which  made  the 
loveliness  of  the  morning  akin  to  the 
darkest  day  in  November.  She  was  losing 
the  last  of  all  she  had  reared;  her  heart 
and  her  home  were  to  be  desolate  while 
she  lived;  the  happiness  of  the  past  years 
was  for  all  time  dimmed;  and  God  had 
given  her  a  heavy  cross  to  bear  upon  the 
shoulders  that  were  already  stooped, — 
that  was  all  she  could  think  of,  and 
the  thought  brought  onl}'  sorrow  and 
bitter,  burning  tears. 

She  clung  to  her  boy  as  if  she  were 
never  more  to  look  upon  him,  and  kissed 
him  again  and  again  (at  the  touch  of  that 
kiss  his  heart  overflowed,  too,  and  the 
tears  started  to  his  big  brown  eyes  and 
trickled  down  his  cheeks),  and  would 
hardly  let  him  go  even  when  Mike,  her 
husband,  came  bustling  in,  pretending 
his  heart  wasn't  at  all  affected,  and 
reminded  her  that  it  was  "  a  good  seven 
mile"  to  the  town,  that  he  couldn't  drive 
the  young  mare  very  fast  on  such  a  sultry 
day,  and  that  if  Kevin  didn't  come  away 
at  once  he  would  be  late  for  the  train; 
and  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  effect, 
all  spoken  in  a  half-supplicatory,  half- 
reproachful  ■  tone ;  until  at  last  Ellen,  by 
a  great  effort,  succeeded  in  forming  just 
one    sentence    with    her    quivering  .  lips — 


"God  be  with  you,  son  of  my  heart!" — 
and  let  him  go  from  her  down  the  path 
leading  to  the  gate  beside  the  road,  where 
the  mare  and  car  were  waiting. 

She  watched  them  while  they  seated 
themselves  upon  the  car,  watched  them 
as  the  mare  jogged  steadily  down  the 
road,  watched  them  until  they  had 
climbed  the  hill  and  had  disappeared  over 
its  crest;  and  then  she  went  back  slowly 
into  the  house,  and  sat  down  by  one  of 
the  open  windows  of  the  little  parlor,  so 
that  she  could  look  out  over  the  fields 
in  the  direction  of  the  town,  and  allow 
her  thoughts  to  go  with  them  on  the  way 
they  had  taken.  The  sun  was  making 
gold  of  the  ripened  corn  in  the  fields,  the 
birds  were  singing  with  all  the  gladness 
of  their  hearts,  the  sky  was  blue  and 
cloudless;  but  it  was  the  loneliest,  darkest 
day  Ellen  Rooney  had  known  in  all  her 
long  life. 

The  thought  of  that  day  had  never 
occurred  to  her  in  all  the  years  since  she 
first  came  to  live  in  the  snug  farm-house 
as  the  happy  wife  of  Mike  Rooney.  She 
had  never  thought  that  one  day  she  would 
be  left  alone  to  grieve  and  mourn  for  the 
birds  flown  from  the  nest.  She  had  never 
dreamed  when  they  were  growing  up 
around  her,  the  delight  of  her  heart,  that 
one  day  they  would  all  have  gone,  that 
she  would  sit  alone  in  the  house  that  had 
known  their  joyous  laughter, — sit  alone 
and  feel  the  dreariness  of  desolation  in 
her  soul. 

Kevin  was  the  fifth  who  had  gone  from 
her.  First,  there  was  Maurice,  who, 
because  his  father  spoke  harshly  and 
reprovingly  to  him  once  for  staying  up 
late  in  a  neighbor's  house,  card-playing, 
had  got  hold  of  the  idea  that  home  was  a 
hard  place  to  live  in,  and,  without  saying 
one  word  of  farewell,  had  gone  away  to 
America  with  a  young  man  of  the 
Dempseys,  who  was  over  in  Ireland  for 
a  few  months.  Maurice  was  the  mother's 
favorite,  and  her  heart  was  wild  with 
grief  when  'twas  told  to  her  that  he  had 
gone, — grief   that   became   more   acute   in 
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after  years  when  now  and  then,  in  the 
letters  of  neighbors'  boys  and  girls,  the 
news  came  that  the  world  had  gone  against 
Maurice  Rooney  in  the  States,  and  that 
he  was  drifting  from  bad  to  worse.  The 
last  account,  received  a  few  months  before 
the  day  of  Kevin's  departure,  was  that 
Maurice  had  fallen  from  a  building  on 
which  he  was  working,  and  was  lying 
very  ill  in  the  hospital.  Not  even  then 
did  kindly  but  stubborn  Mike  Rooney 
relent  tov/ard  his  erring  son.  "  He  made 
his  bed,"  he  said,  "and  let  him  lie  on  it." 
And  the  mother's  heart  was  sore  beyond 
all  telling. 

Then  there  was  Joe,  who  always  had 
a  desire  to  be  a  priest,  and  who  went  on 
the  foreign  mission  —  to  Australia  —  two 
years  ago.  Then  Julia  and  Rose,  the 
second  and  fourth  eldest,  who  were  mar- 
ried within  six  months  of  each  other,  to 
two  young  men  from  "  the  far  pnd  of  the 
county,"  who  had  met  them  at  a  Feis, 
or  "a  Gaelic  thing,"  as  Mike  Rooney 
called  it,  and  soon  after  had  come  to  coax 
them  away  from  the  nest.  They  were 
happy,  indeed;  and  that  was  some  con- 
solation to  Ellen.  But  their  laughter  was 
gone  from  the  house;  and  the  love  of  their 
buoyant  hearts,  that  used  to  be  all  hers 
in  the  happy  years  gone  by,  was  hers  in 
full  no  longer.  It  seemed  sometimes  as 
if  she  had  lost  it  entirely. 

She  never  felt  utterly  lonely  until 
Kevin  —  laughing,  light-hearted  Kevin  — 
went  to  follow  in  Joe's  footsteps,  and  to 
make  easy  for  her  and  for  Mike  and  for 
poor  Maurice  and  all  of  them  the  way 
into  God's  fair  home.  As  she  sat  there  at 
the  window  letting  one  thought  follow 
another  out  over  the  fields,  she  little 
cared  how  soon  that  last  journey  might 
be  taken;  for  the  world  was  empty  and 
drear.  She  had  tended  her  little  flock  and 
cared  for  them  all  through  the  years;  and 
now  they  were  gone — every  one  of  them,- — 
leaving  cheerless  and  lone  the  nest  that 
used  to  be  so  happy. 

She  mused  for  a  long  time  thus,  while 
the  sun  went  higher  in  the  heavens,  and 


the  quiet  freshness  of  the  morning  gave 
way  to  the  glare  and  heat  of  noon.  Then 
she  thought  of  Mike,  who  was  far 
away  in  the  big  town,  under  the  gaze  of 
strangers,  and  who  must  feel  even  lonelier 
than  she  was  there  at  home.  She  thought 
of  his  words  that  morning  as  he  tried  to 
soothe  her  grief:  "There  were  only  the 
two  of  us  here  long  ago,  Nell;  and  the 
two  of  us  are  in  it  still;  and  we'll  be  happy 
yet,  please  God."  And  the  memory  of  his 
words  rallied  her  and  drove  the  leaden 
loneliness,  that  was  like  despair,  out  of 
her  heart,  and  made  her  again  the  brave, 
strong  woman  she  used  to  be. 

"It's  God's  will,  and  it's  all  for  the 
best,"  she  murmured,  with  a  sigh  of  resig- 
nation, as  she  rose  and  moved  about  the 
house,  performing  her  everyday  duties. 
The  dark  thoughts  gave  way  to  bright 
ones  of  the  golden,  far-off  days  when  she 
first  came  to  the  Glen  as  Mike's  wife,  and 
when  all  the  hours  were  glad  and  bright 
with  the  sunshine  of  hope  and  promise. 
She  felt  that  she  could  make  the  last  years 
of  a  long  life  happy  and  peaceful  for  Mike, 
and  find  her  own  happiness  in  so  doing; 
and  that  feeling  gave  her  fresh  strength 
and  courage. 

"The  two  of  us  are  in  it  still;  and  we'll 
be  happy  yet,  please  God."  Mike's  com- 
forting words  came  into  her  mind  again 
and  again;  and  after  a  while  she  found 
herself  singing,  unconsciously,  the  sweet 
old  songs  of  her  first  days  in  the  Glen. 

The  day  wore  on  The  sim  went  down 
beyond  the  mountain,  and  a  holy  calm 
settled  over  all  the  earth.  The  voices  of 
the  birds  became  drowsy,  and  at  last 
trailed  oft'  into  silence,  as  they  cuddled 
themselves  up  in  their  cosy  nests  to  rest 
until  the  dawn  of  a  nev/  day.  Ellen  thought 
there  must  be  many  a  mother  among 
them,  too,  who,  like  herself,  felt  lonely 
for  the  young  who  had  fled.  She  wondered 
then  why  Mike  was  not  returning.  She 
felt  the  loneliness  and  gloom  creeping 
back  into  her  heart  again.  What  was  keep- 
ing Mike?  She  knew  that  he  had  business 
to  transact  in  town  that  would  be  likelv 
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to  delay  him;  but  he  should  have  been 
home  long  ago,  delay  and  all.  Could  any- 
thing have  happened  to  him?  She  felt 
restless  and  uneasy,  and  could  not  remain 
seated  for  more  than  five  minutes  at  a 
time,  but  moved  from  the  fire  to  the  door 
and  back  again,  murmuring  now  and  then : 
"God  send  him  home  safe!" 

Again  and  again  she  listened  at  the 
door  for  some  sound,  and  peered  down  the 
pathway  toward  the  road,  and  looked  up 
at  the  calm,  cold  moon  that  rose  above 
the  wood,  as  if  it  could  give  her  some 
explanation  of  Mike's  delay.  But  not  a 
sound  did  she  hear  save  the  barking  of 
Nancy  Mooney's  dog,  and  the  lilt  of  music 
coming  from  Dempseys'  house,  which  was 
higher  tip  the  Glen  than  her  own  home. 

It  was  about  the  twentieth  time  that 
she  had  come  to  the  door  since  nightfall, 
when  she  heard  the  sound  of  car  wheels 
and  of  a  horse's  hoof  beats  a  little  v/ay 
down  the  road.  The  horse  was  walking. 

Some  one  opened  the  gate,  some  one 
came  up  the  path.  The  car  remained  on 
the  road.  It  was  not  Mike  who  came 
toward  her.  It  was  Father  Casey,  and 
when  she  saw  him  she  knew  that  some- 
thing had  happened. 

"It's  Mike,  Father!"  she  said,  in  a 
low,  scared  voice.  "What  happened  him? 
O  Father,  don't  tell  me  he's  dead!" 

"No,  Ellen,  he's  not  dead;  and  there's 
no  fear  of  his  dying  just  now,  if  you 
only  act  like  the  brave  woman  you  have 
always  been.  He's  unconscious,  and  will 
be  so  for  a  little  while  longer;  but  he's 
not  seriously  hurt,  the  doctor  says.  He 
will  be  all  right  soon.  'Twas  the  mare 
got  frightened  at  something  a  short  dis- 
tance outside  the  town,  and  I  suppose 
poor  Mike  was  thinking  of  the  boy  that 
had  just  gone  away  and  was  letting  her 
have  her  head.  She  dashed  ofif,  and  he 
held  on  to  the  reins,  it  seems,  and  only 
for  a  poor  tramp  who  risked  his  life  and 
stopped  her  (the  poor  fellow  had  his  arm 
badly  wrenched),  there  would  have  been 
an  end  to  Mike  Rooney.  Some  people 
came    up    then,    and    they    sent    for    the 


doctor  and  for  me.    Mike  recovered  some 
what,   after  a  while;    but  the  shock  was 
very  severe  and  he  has  lost  consciousness 
again.     Now,  Ellen,  be  strong  and  quiet, 
and  all  will  be  well." 

She  let  a  few  tears  fall,  but  she  kept 
her  hands  tightly  clasped,  and  never  even 
a  moan  escaped  her  lips  as  they  carried 
him  in  and  laid  him  on  the  bed,  limp 
and  pale.  The  poor,  hungry-looking,  dust- 
covered  tramp  came  in  after  them,  seeming 
worn  and  weak.  His  shabby  coat  had  been 
torn  in  the  struggle  with  the  runaway 
mare,  and  his  right  arm  was  in  a  sling. 
He  leaned  against  the  cross-wall  and 
watched  them  while  they  tenderly  laid  upon 
the  bed  the  nan  whose  life  he  had  saved. 

"  I'll  stay  here  for  a  while,  Ellen,  until 
he  regains  consciousness,"  said  Father 
Casey,  as  the  men  who  had  brought  home 
Mike  and  had  put  up  the  mare,  took 
their  departure.  "  And  the  best  thing  you 
could  do  now  would  be  to  get  something 
ready  for  that  poor  man  in  the  kitchen. 
He  must  be  nearly  fainting  with  weakness 
and  hunger." 

Ellen  went  down  to  the  kitchen,  thinking 
for  »the  first  time  of  the  man  to  whoni 
she  owed  so  much.  He  was  weeping  like 
a  child,  and  he  raised  his  worn,  sad 
face   to   hers. 

"Mother! — don't  you  know  me?" 

She  looked  into  his  tear-dimmed  eyes 
with  a  glad,  startled  gaze. 

"Maurice! — O  Maurice!  Thank  God  it 
is    you!" 

One  wanderer  had  come,  at  God's  bid- 
ding, to  keep  Death  away  from  the  nest. 


Our  Thoughts. 

BY    M.   H.   L. 

Whither  go  our  ideas?     Into  the  memory  of  Grod. 

— Joubert. 

■^NTO  the  memory  of  God  they  go, 
My  thoughts,  e'en  though  along  the   wayside 
cast; 

Gathered  and  garnered,  shifted  wheat  and  chaff, 
To  be  my  grief  or  solace  at  the  last. 
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A  Great  and  Good  Man. 


BY    H.    S.    D. 

XT  may  not  perhaps  be  too  late  for 
one  who  several  times  came  across 
his  path  to  render  a  little  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Walton, 
Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  England.  If 
it  be  asked  why  an  American  public  should 
be  interested  in  the  subject,  the  answer, 
I  think,  is  just  this.  We  have  on  both 
continents  so  many  men  who  have 
attained  success  in  the  public  eye  and  are 
Catholics,  yet  are  not  in  the  least  known 
as  Catholics,  and  seem  to  have  no  interest 
in  making  their  Catholicism  a  part  of  their 
public  influence,  that  it  is  an  inspiration 
and  an  encouragement  to  hear  of  men  of 
the  other  sort;  setting  before  ourselves 
their  example,  and  praising  God  for  His 
glory  shown  forth  in  their  lives. 

Emphatically  one  of  that  "other  sort" 
was  Sir  Joseph  Walton,  like  his  great 
predecessor  and  friend.  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Russell,  and  that  other  great  modern 
Judge,  Lord  Justice  Mathew.  All  are 
now  gone,  with  Hawkins,  the  convert 
Judge,  in  the  public  eye  the  most  famous 
of  all,  the  terror  of  the  hardened  criminal, 
but  the  kindest  of  friends  to  the  weak  who 
had  been  led  astray.  We  have  now  no 
Catholic  judge  to  lend  dignity  to  the 
annual  "  Red  Mass "  on  the  opening  day 
of  Term;  but  it  will  not  be  long,  one  hopes, 
before  the  vacant  place  is  filled. 

A  Liverpool  man,  educated  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  winning 
the  highest  academical  honors  then  open 
to  Catholics,  in  the  days  when  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  were  still  not  available  for 
them,  Mr.  Walton,  when  he  came  to 
the  Bar,  soon  gained  the  confidence  of 
Liverpool  men  of  business;  and  went  to 
London,  after  some  years  of  local  practice, 
with  the  reputation  of  the  soundest  of 
commercial  lawyers  and  the  most  per- 
suasive of  advocates.  In  the  metropolis 
he  quickly  jrpse  to  b^  a  leader,  acknowl- 


edged first  of  his  class  in  heavy  commercial 
litigation;  and,  when  the  great  general 
advocates,  Russell,  Webster,  and  others, 
left  the  Bar  for  the  Bench,  he  was  often 
summoned  to  lead,  not  unworthily,  in 
cases  of  more  human  and  general  interest. 
Thus  fame  in  his  profession  and  large 
fortune  came  in  due  course,  and  a  seat 
on  the  Bench  was  the  natural  sequel. 

All  this  is  "common  form"  in  the 
history  of  a  great  lawyer.  What  is  not 
so  common  is  the  personality  of  the  man. 
A  Catholic  first  and  above  all,  Mr.  Justice 
Walton  spared  no  effort  in  public  or 
private  to  forward  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  to  help  the  clergy  in  matters  con- 
cerning his  profession,  and  particularly 
to  save  the  Faith  of  children  threatened 
in  their  religion  by  Protestant  litigants. 
Debarred  as  a  judge  from  party  politics 
(though  always,  like  Russell  and  Mathew, 
a  convinced  political  Liberal),  he  turned 
this  disability  to  good  account,  and 
delighted  in  expounding  to  Catholic 
audiences  our  claims  in  the  matter  of 
education;  the  more  impressively  because 
his  speeches  were  perforce  devoted  to 
general  principles  and  broad  statements 
of  the  rights  and  duties  involved. 

But  great  as  is  the  value  of  such  work 
in  a  Catholic  public  man,  far  greater  is 
the  value  of  character.  And  Sir  Joseph 
Walton's  influence  in  this  respect  among 
non-Catholics  was  peculiar.  He  had  that 
charm  of  manner,  that  un-selfconscious 
humility,  together  with  that  aptitude  for 
friendships  and  wide  scope  of  general 
interests,  which  win  the  souls  of  men  far 
more  surely  than  the  most  brilliant  gifts 
in  a  harder  setting.  A  Protestant  lawyer 
wrote  of  him  just  after  his  death,  in  one 
of  the  London  papers :  "  His  name  will 
be  held  in  affectionate  remembrance  as 
that  of  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  friendly 
of  men,  who  took  pleasure  in  making  other 
people  happy,  and  who,  without  a  trace 
of  austerity,  impressed  everybody  by  his 
goodness.  .  .  .  Nobody  could  doubt  the 
reality  of  his  religious  belief,  or  fail  to 
realize  how  his  life  was  informed   by   its 
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spirit."  And  what  better  epitaph  could 
a  Catholic  desire? 

Most  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  Sir 
Joseph  was  taken  from  us  in  the  prime  of 
life,  by  a  sudden  attack  of  heart  disease, 
which  allowed  him  time  neither  for  priest 
nor  for  doctor  in  his  last  moments.  It 
was  his  happy  lot  to  be  ready  for  the 
call,  but  for  us  the  loss  is  very  great. 
The  loss  of  such  a  personal  influence,  of 
such  an  example  of  the  Catholic  character 
in  the  daily  walk  of  life,  is  heaviest.  But 
in  more  public  ways,  too,  he  will  be 
missed.  The  new  Catholic  social  move- 
ment has  lost  in  him  a  generous  friend 
and  most  wise  and  constant  counsellor; 
the  clergy,  a  model  lay  coadjutor;  and 
Catholics  at  large,  a  distinguished  pro- 
tagonist. As  a  judge  he  had  not  time  to 
make  that  mark  which  was  confidently 
expected  of  him;  though  he  had  already 
proved  one  of  the  soundest  of  jurists,  and 
his  decisions  were  very  rarely  reversed  on 
appeal.  And  in  some  respects  the  virtues 
of  his  character  prevented  him  from 
gaining  the  reputation  of  a  "strong" 
judge;  or  at  least  he  had  not  had  time 
to  accustom  himself  to  the  new  responsi- 
bilities. He  felt  them  so  keenly,  perhaps 
over-keenly;  and  so  anxious  was  he 
to  weigh  every  point,  to  make  every 
litigant  feel  that  all  arguments,  however 
sophistical,  were  being  fully  appreci- 
ated, to  get  not  only  justice,  done  but 
litigants  satisfied,  that  he  was  thought 
somewhat  slow  and  "niggling"  in  his 
conduct  of  business. 

In  like  manner  he  was  thought  too  mild 
in  criminal  jurisprudence.  A  great  and 
dashing  fighter  at  the  Bar,  where  his 
contests  were  so  frequently  over  huge 
sums  of  money  and  nothing  more,  he 
became  almost  painfully  cautious  when, 
as  a  judge,  he  had  the  comparatively  new 
responsibility  of  sitting  in  judgment  on 
men's  reputations  or  their  personal  liberty. 
The  profession  may  prefer  the  strong 
judge  like  Mathew,  who  would  go  to  the 
point  of  a  case  at  first  sight,  and  simply 
refuse  to  listen  to  anvthin*^  irrelevant  to 


that  point;  the  public  may  prefer  a  great 
judge  like  Russell,  who  would  take  the 
case  up  into  his  own  strong  hands,  and 
guide  it  to  its  issue  over  the  heads  of 
counsel,  jury  and  litigants  alike;  but  to 
litigants  I  think  the  untiring,  courteous 
attention  of  Walton  was  most  welcome 
of  all.  And,  after  all,  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  Law  is  not  merely  to  do  justice 
but  also  to  inspire  confidence.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  man  that  one  of  his 
greatest  interests  as  judge  was  in  that 
new  departure  of  English  jurisprudence, 
the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal.  As  the 
writer  above  quoted  testifies,  he  ably 
seconded  the  present  Lord  Chief  Justice's 
efforts  "  to  make  the  Court  that  which  it 
has  become — the  very  embodiment  of  that 
spirit  of  generous  and  dignified  tenderness 
toward  misery,  even  though  it  be  the 
misery  of  crime,  which  is  the  glory  of  our 
criminal  jurisprudence." 

To  quote  once  more,  "few  men  so 
successful  have  been  so  truly  loved." 
At  the  Requiem  Mass,  his  Jesuit  sons, 
his  brethren  of  the  Bench  and  Bar,  other 
friends  of  all  classes,  priests,  nuns,  ushers 
of  the  Court,  judges'  clerks — in  short, 
people  whom  he  had  known  in  his  pro- 
fessional or  religious  life,  including  some 
of  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  made  up  a 
congregation  of  mourners  "whose  chief 
thoughts  were  not  so  much  of  his  learning 
and  his  career  as  of  his  immense  kindness, 
the  dignity  and  purity  of  his  character, 
and  his  unfailing  courtesy  and  charity." 
May  he  rest  in  peace ! 


Instead  of  saying  that  man  is  the 
creature  of  circumstance,  it  would  be 
nearer  the  mark  to  say  that  man  is  the 
architect  of  circumstance.  It  is  character 
which  builds  an  existence  out  of  cir- 
cumstance. From  the  same  material  one 
man  builds  palaces,  another  hovels;  one 
builds  warehouses,  another  villas.  Bricks 
and  mortar  remain  mortar  and  bricks 
until  the  architect  can  make  them  some- 
thing else. — Anon. 
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In  Marked  Contrast. 

N  a  contribution  to  the  discussion  of 
"Faith  HeaHng"  and  the  "  Lourdes 
Miracles,"  Father  Thurston  lays  stress 
upon  the  scrupulous  verification  of  the 
cures  eflfected  at  Lourdes,  and  on  the 
resultant  importance  of  the  factor  of 
instantaneousness  in  such  cures.    He  says: 

A  miracle  in  the  Catholic  idea  is  something 
done  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  confirm  the 
faith  of  the  vacillating.  Hence  the  careful  veri- 
fication of  miraculous  cures  is  a  praiseworthy 
act;  and  the  Church  invites  the  fullest  pubhcity, 
and  willingly  invokes  the  aid  of  science  that  it 
may  be  clearly  understood  how  far  the  processes 
of  Nature  can  go,  and  what  lies  beyond  their 
j)rovince.  This  attitude  toward  the  verification 
of  miracles  is  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of 
Christian  Science;  and  from  this 'it  follows,  as 
I  would  submit,  that  when  in  the  case  of  the 
Lourdes  miracles  the  character  of  instanta- 
neousness is  claimed  for  many  of  them,  this 
claim  is  in  general  a  reliable  one.  .  .  . 

Another    point — and    a   capital    one — is 

us  made  by  the  scholarly  Jesuit: 

But  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  differ- 

mces  between  the  miracles  of  Lourdes  and  those 

f  Dr.  Dowie  or  Mrs.  Edd"y  is,  I  would  urge,  to 

€  sought  in  the  fact  that,  whereas  all  the  cures 

f    the  latter  pair  can  be    shown  to   be  limited 

ito  functional  disorders,  the  cures  at  the  piscina 

o    include    many    cases    of    the    instantaneous 

eaUng  of  organic  disease,    (^f  course,  there  are 

considerable  proportion  of  hysterical   patients 

ho  go  to  Lourdes,  and  these  may  or  may  not 

enefit   by  the  emotional  excitement  inevitably 

generated,  at  least   from  time   to   time,  in  such 

n  atmosphere.    But  when  we  see  it  stated  that 

suggestion    alone     supplies    the    explanation    of 

the   marvels   witnessed   in   the   Pyrenees,    I   feel 

confident     that     the     distinguished     authorities 

■who   so   expressed    themselves    would    not    have 

pok'en  thus  if  they  had   had  time  to  study  the 

question   more  carefully. 

This  is  treating  the  "distinguished 
authorities"  with  a  consideration  to  which 
they  can  really  lay  no  claim.  It  was  their 
business    to    give    the    matter    due    study 

efore  pronouncing  their  snap  judgment. 
Had  they  consulted,  for  instance,  Dr.  Van 
der  Elst's  work  on  hysteria  and  hypnosis, 
ey    would    find    this    reference    to   cures 

t  Lourdes:  "  It  has  not  been  less  easy 
for  us  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  existence 


of  cures  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
functional  troubles,  but  have  put  an  end 
to  ascertained  organic  mischief.  Among 
the  number  are  such  as  could  not  have 
taken  place  without  destruction  or  recon- 
struction of  matter.  Whatever  interpreta- 
tion one  may  put  upon  them,  or  whatever 
explanation  may  be  given,  there  can  in 
any  case  be  no  question  of  suggestion." 


A  Notable  Tribute. 


AS  an  illustration  of  how  far-reaching 
the  influence  of  the  most  humble  life 
lived  for  God  may  be,  we  reproduce,  from 
the  October  number  of  Harper's  Bazar, 
where  it  occupies  the  first  place,  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  to  the  late  Sister  M.  Rita, 
of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross.  The  writer 
refers  to  the  many  unusual  tributes  paid 
to  this  gifted,  devoted,  and  beloved 
religious;  but  none  of  them  shows  a  finer 
appreciation  of  -her  work  and  her  worth 
and  her  influence  than  the  present  notice. 
It  is  remarkable  indeed,  both  for  insight 
and  inspiration: 

On  Saturday,  July  twenty-third.  Sister  Mary 
Rita,  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  died  at 
St.  Joseph's   Hospital,    South    Bend,    Indiana. 

It  is  the  admirable  custom  of  religious  com- 
munities to  regard  the  end  of  a  cloistered  life 
as  calling  for  no  mourning.  The  departed  Sister 
has  found  at  last  the  reward  for  which  she 
labored;  and,  as  she  had  already  renounced  the 
world,  her  final  departure  can  not  deeply  con- 
cern it  nor  those  of  it.  Sister  Rita,  undoubtedly 
the  most  gifted  woman  in  any  community  of 
her  time,  .subscribed,  like  her  Sisters,  to  this 
creed.  She  had  the  humility  of  the  greatness 
that  was  hers.  The  last  thing  she  could  ever 
have  imagined  is  that  which  has  happened.  For 
the  news  of  her  sudden  and  untimely  death 
carried  grief  and  consternation  not  only  through- 
out religious  circles,  but  to  the  hearts  of  those 
in  the  world  who,  as  pupils  or  visitors  at  St. 
Mary's  Academy,  had  touched  her  life  and  felt 
her  wonderful  influence.  She  has  gone  to  her 
reward;  but  her  going  left  her  beautiful  work 
unfinished,  and  darkened  the  world  for  those 
who   needed   her. 

Many  leading  newspapers  and  magazines 
pubUshed  editorial  tributes  to  her — very  unusual 
tributes,  proving  how  impossible  it  was  to  write 
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of  her  in  ordinary  terms.  The  editor  of  the 
South  Bend  Tribune,  in  an  editorial  published 
the  day  she  died,  said:  "No  one  who  did  not 
know  her  can  appreciate  her  great  worth,  her 
wonderful  ability,  her  charming  personality; 
above  all,  her  true,  sincere,  and  devoted  Chris- 
tian character.  Her  coming  was  like  the  advent 
of  a  soft  and  wonderful  light.  .  .  .  Her  place  can 
not  be  filled  as  she  filled  it."  The  editor  of  the 
Boston  Republic  wrote,  in  the  issue  of  August  6, 
after  a  tribute  to  the  high  spiritual  and  mental 
ciualities  of  Sister  Rita:  "She  filled  a  room  with 
splendor.  .  .  .  The  loss  to  her  community  is 
incalculable."  "Her  soul,"  said  anothe'-  distin- 
guished writer,  "was  the  most  beautiful  that  I 
have  ever  known."  "I  saw  her  only  once," 
wrote  a  great  novelist  who  visited  her  Western 
convent,  "and  was  with  her  only  half  an  hour. 
But  she  was  the  most  wonderful  woman  I  ever 
met,    and    I   can    never   forget   her." 

Sister  Rita  was  a  teacher  and  a  poet.  She 
joined  the  community  of  the  Holy  Cross  when 
she  was  only  seventeen  years  old,  and  she  died 
before  she  was  fifty.  There  has  rarely  been  her 
equal  as  an  inspiration  in  the  class-room.  Her 
fame — for  her  death  has  proved  that  her  fame 
reached  far  beyond  her  convent  walls — rests 
not  alone  on  the  fact  that  her  girls  went  forth 
by  hundreds  from  St.  Mary's,  holding  her  torch 
high  in  a  dark  world;  nor  on  her  friendship 
and  association  with  the  many  distinguished 
lecturers  and  writers  who  visited  St.  Mary's 
and  carried  away  the  imperishable  memory  of 
her.  Nor  does  it  rest  on  her  poetry,  for  most  of 
that  was  unsigned.  The  circle  of  her  influence, 
which  started  in  St.  Mary's  and  widened  till  it 
took  in  the  whole  country,  was  due  to  her  per- 
sonal qualities  and  to  their  fasting  effect  on 
every  individual  who  met  her.  Any  one  of  a 
dozen  attributes  she  possessed  in  a  supreme 
degree  would  have  lent  distinction  to  an  ordinary 
person.  She  had  them  all — breadth,  tolerance, 
dignity,  understanding,  sympathy,  charity,  and 
a  blessed  sense  of  humor  that  bubbled  up  in  her 
like  an  inexhaustible  spring.  But  above  and 
beyond  all  .  else,  she  had  an  exquisite,  all- 
pervading  spirituality,  which  touched  everything 
she  did,  and  which  at  the  last  enabled  her  to 
drop  cheerfully  the  work  she  loved,  and  die  as 
a   happy   child   falls  asleep. 

All  who  read  this  remarkable  tribute 
will  wish  that,  when  their  own  course  is 
run,  something  of  the  kind  may  be 
honestly  said  or  written  of  them;  and 
will  realize  how  true  it  is  that,  however 
humble  or  hidden,  "every  noble  life  leaves 
the  fibre  of  it  interwoven  in  the  work  of 
the'  world." 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  read 
at  the  recent  Catholic  Congress  in  Eng- 
land was  "Catholics  and  Penal  Reform," 
by  the  Rev.  John  Cooney.  Commenting 
on  the  statement  of  England's  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  to  the  effect  that  "  there  is  nothing 
that  conduces  more  to  the  reclamation  of 
prisoners  than  the  operation  of  the  Dis- 
charged Prisoners'  Aid  Societies,"  Father 
Cooney  well  says  that  much  better  results 
will  be  secured  when  these  societies  come 
to  recognize  more  fully  that  Vv^hat  they 
exist  for  is  reclamation,  not  the  giving  of 
general  relief  to  undeserving  persons.  Of 
the  plan  for  passing  Catholic  prisoners 
through  Catholic  aid  societies,  he  writes: 

For  the  only  help  that  i:an  be  legitimately 
extended  to  such  a  man  should  contemtilate  his 
moral  and  spiritual  needs,  and  should  have  for 
object  the  support  and  preservation  of  the 
resolutions  which  religion  had  already  suggested. 
Such  help  should  come  out  of  the  same  source 
as  his  conversion.  It  should  be  a  grace  and 
ministration  of  his  Church,  a  pledge  of  brother- 
hood and  welcome  home,  of  forgiveness  on  earth 
as  well  as  in  heaven.  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
the  time  has  come  for  committees  to  be  formed 
in  connection  with  all  the  ])risons  to  aid  the 
priest  in  his  pastoral  care  for  discharged  prisoners, 
and  to  supply  the  special  aid  and  suj^ervision 
requisite   for   their  welfare. 

What  Father  Cooney  has  to  say  in 
concluding  his  valuable  paper  is  true  not 
only  of  England  but  of  every  country, 
and  his  appeal  is  of  world-wide  applica- 
tion :  "  Who  can  doubt  the  value  of  this 
continuous  shepherding  which  will  reach 
from  the  prison,  through  Catholic  agencies 
outside,  to  the  reinstatement  of  the  man 
or  woman  in  social  and  industrial  life? 
What  can  excuse  the  absence  of  such  a 
provision  when  other  religious  bodies  are 
lining  up  for  a  great  new  effort  to  save 
their  weaker  brethren?  There  are  ,5000 
Catholics  in  English  prisons  to-day.  Hardly  j 
a  prison  but  contains  some.  They  are  our 
responsibility;  they  ought  to  be  our 
burden.  Catholics  able^and^wiillingl|^to 
undertake   this   duty^are  '  not*rfij:^;^    t,U.ey 
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might  well  be  admitted  to  the  privilege 
of  practising  a  work  of  mercy  dear  to 
the  Heart  of  Christ,  and  of  upholding  the 
honor  and  traditions  of  their  Church  in 
this  I'muster  of  the  moral  forces  of  the 
nation." 


Those  critical  English  and  American 
Catholics  who  object  to  the  recitation  of 
the  Litany  of  Lore  to  at  Benediction, 
maintaining  that  in  the  presence  of  our 
sacramental  Lord  prayers  and  invocations, 
hymns  and  spiritual  canticles  should  be 
addressed  only  to  Him,  forget  that  it  is 
by  order  of  His  Vicar  that  the  Rosary, 
with  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  is 
recited  in  presence  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment all  through  the  present  month;  and 
are  evidently  unaware  that  the  Litany  is 
always  sung  during  Benediction  in  Rome. 
It  is  impossible  to  secure  exact  math- 
ematical proportion  in  devotion  to  Our 
Lord  and  devotion  to  His  Blessed  Mother. 
Persons  who  are  troubled  as  to  just  how 
many  "Hail  Marys"  should  be  recited 
for  one  "  Our  Father "  or  Gloria  Patri,  or 
as  to  the  proper  degree  of  profundity  in 
genuflections  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
and  relics  of  the  True  Cross  should  consult 
Dr.  Diet.  Attempt  to  regulate  our  devotions 
by  rule  and  measuring-line  would  be  as 
absurd  as  to  accept  heredity  as  a  guiding 
force  in  business  matters,  or  to  legislate 
for  marriage  on  scientific  grounds. 

*  * 

*  * 

The  Wise  Men  from  the  East  are  the 
types  of  Gentile  Christianity.  They  were 
drawn  to  Christ  from  afar  by  the  light  He 
gave  them,  and  came  to  adore  Him  and 
surrender  themselves  to  Him.  And  how 
did  they  find  Him?  "Entering  into  the 
house,  they  saw  the  Child  with  Mary  His 
Mother;  and,  falling  down,  they  adored 
Him."  It  is,  then,  no  real  difficulty  if 
those  who  come  into  the  Church  from 
without — perhaps  from  long  distances,  and 
across  many  mountain  ranges  of  preju- 
dice and  wide  deserts  of  error — should 
find  there  the  Child,  not  alone,  but  with 
Mary    His    Mother.      The    image    of    the 


Madonna  and  Child  is  the  symbol  of  the 
Incarnation,  and  the  prophetic  story  of 
the  Magi  shows  that  devotion  to  the 
Virgin  Mother  is  in  some  way  especially 
fitting  for  Gentile  Christians. 

It  will  relieve  the  sense  of  incongruity 
which  new  converts  sometimes  experience 
when  at  Benediction,  with  our  Blessed 
Lord  solemnly  exposed  for  adoration,  we 
occupy  a  part  of  the  time  in  singing  the 
Litany  of  Loreto,  to  reflect  that  in  so 
doing  we  are  copying  the  Wise  Men  of 
old,  our  forefathers  in  the  Faith.  We 
see  not  the  Child  only,  but  "the  Child 
with  Mary  His  Mother";  and,  while 
offering  to  Him  our  prayers  and  homage, 
we  invoke  that  Mother,  just  as  they 
must  have  addressed  her  while  kneeling 
in  the  house  of  Bethlehem  before  her 
Divine  Son. 


"The'  object  of  a  work  of  art,"  said  the 
late  Holman  Hunt,  in  an  address  deliv- 
ered many  years  ago  at  the  opening  of  the 
Whitechapel  Exhibition,  "  is  neither  to 
plaster  over  the  walls,  like  wallpaper,  nor 
to  keep  the  rain  out;  nor  has  it  the  utility 
that  boots  and  clothes  have;  yet  it  has  av 
utility  peculiar  to  itself — one  not  of  small 
count  in  the  days  of  a  man.  Its  aim  is  this: 
to  unfold  to  the  spectator  new  delight 
in  life  previously  unregarded  by  him." 
Art  students  will  remember  the  lamented 
painter  for  many  such  wise  sayings;  but 
his  memory  will  be  cherished  by  the  multi- 
tude on  account  of  "  The  Light  of  the 
World,"  a  picture  that  has  been  repre- 
sented times  without  number  since  the 
year  of  its  appearance — 1854. 


A  Labor  Day  incident  such  as  could 
occur  only  in  a  thoroughly  Catholic 
country  is  noted  by  our  Canadian  con- 
temporary, Im  Verite.  Addressing  a  large 
audience  of  workingmen  at  Saint-Sauveur, 
Quebec,  Baron  Xivry,  of  Belgium,  de- 
livered an  inspiring  discourse,  in  which 
faith  and  patriotism  were  equally  prom- 
inent. At  the  close  of  his  speech,  he  asked 
the  Quebec  laborers  to  join  him  in  saying 
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a  "Hail  Mary"  for  Belgium,  so  that  at 
the  next  elections,  through  the  all-powerful 
intervention  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the 
loss  suffered  during  the  last  political 
contest  might  be  repaired,  "Then,"  says 
La  Verite,  "in  the  midst  of  the  perfect 
silence  his  words  had  created,  the  noble 
Belgian,  without  the  slightest  human 
respect,  in  a  strong  and  suppliant  tone, 
began  his  Ave  Maria.  Like  one  man,  six 
thousand  French-Canadians  with  the  vig- 
orous voice  of  laborers  took  up  and  echoed 
the  prayer." 


An  Anglican  clergyman  (the  Rev. 
Cecil  L.  Robinson,  St.  George's  Vicarage, 
lycicester,  England),  who  is  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  revival  of  the  Angelus,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Church  Times,  replying  to 
some  kindly  criticism,  says :  "  Let  us  be 
practical.  At  present  we  may  assume  that 
hardly  a  village  church  bell  in  England 
rings  out  for  midday  prayer;  and  Hodge, 
as  he  follows  the  plough  with  vacant  mind, 
sends  up  no  intercession  to  the  Throne  of 
God  from  morn  to  night;  and,  as  he 
traijips  back  home  at  eventide,  thinks  of 
nothing  but  his  supper  and  his  well-earned 
rest.  We  want  a  church  bell  to  set  him 
thinking  and  lift  his  thoughts  heavenward. 
We  want  to  set  him  praying." 

A  very  good  thing  for  Hodge  to  do,  and 
"the  memorial  of  the  Incarnation"  is 
something  very  appropriate  with  which 
to  begin.  Mr.  Robinson  is  as  practical  as 
he  could  wish  anybody  else  to  be.  He 
announces  that  (doubtless  at  his  sugges- 
tion) a  well-known  publishing  firm  are 
issuing  cards  with  the  Angelus  "  printed 
in  full  according  to  ancient  form,"  for 
the  use  of  pious  Anglicans. 


Not  the  least  interesting  of  our  exchanges 
is  an  eight-page  weekly  paper,  called  the 
Mirror,  edited  and  published  by  the 
inmates  of  the  Minnesota  State  Prison, 
It  was  founded  in  1887,  "to  encourage 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement 
among    the    prisoners;     to    acquaint    the 


public  with  the  true  status  of  the  inmates; 
to  disseminate  penological  information; 
and  to  aid  in  dispelling  that  prejudice  \ 
which  has  ever  been  the  bar  sinister  to  a 
fallen  man's  self- redemption."  The  well- 
chosen  motto  of  the  paper  is,  "  It  is  Never 
too  Late  to  Mend";  and  the  editor  seems 
never  to  forget  it,  or  to  miss  an  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  a  word  of  encouragement 
to  his  companions.  "Cheer  up!"  he  writes 
in  a  recent  issue.  "  Don't  be  down-hearted 
and  morbid.  Spring  a  little  suiishine  on 
those  around  you.  It  will  make  everyone, 
yourself  included,  feel  better."  The 
editor's  own  good-nature  is  everywhere 
in  evidence.  Reviewing  the  warden's 
biennial  report  of  the  prison,  he  is  careful 
to  state  that  among  its  706  inmates  there 
is  only  one  clergyman,  one  editor  ("not 
including  the  present  editor  of  the  Mirror, 
who  is  classified  as  a  printer"),  one  news- 
paper reporter  ("so  he  says");  and  no 
astrologers,  chiropodists,  ragpickers  or 
umbrella-makers. 


Since  there  appears  to  be  no  well- 
grounded  hope  that  the  Galileo  story  will 
ever  be  allowed  to  drop  into  innocuous 
desuetude,  it  is  perhaps  worth  while 
reproducing  what  the  Bombay  Examiner 
has  to  say  on  one  phase  of  the  question: 

When  the  Holy  Office  made  its  utterance 
against  Galileo,  no  one  of  that  Congregation, 
either  individually  or  collectively,  ever  dreamed 
of  making  an  absolute  and  irrevocable  definition 
of  faith — if  only  for  the  simple  reason  that  no 
Congregation  possesses  or  claims  such  defining 
power.  They  simply  came  to  their  conclusion 
in  a  human  way,  doing  their  best,  and  thinking 
it  was  all  right;  and  had  the  courage  of  theii 
convictions,  and  nothing  more.  The  bindinj 
force  of  the  decree  was  purely  disciplinary  ii 
any  case,  requiring  conformity  with  regard  tc 
the  publication  and  reading  of  books, — that 
and  nothing  more.  [It  may  be  added  by  wa] 
of  parenthesis  that  even  the  Pope  himself  does 
not  claim  infallibility  in  discipline,  it  being 
commonplace  of  theology  that  even  a  Pope 
can  fail  in  prudence  in  the  government  of  th^ 
Church.]  The  fact  that  the  Pope  stood  by  an< 
encouraged  the  Congregation  or  even  approved 
of  its  decision,  does  not  add  anything  of  infal- 
Ubility;     for  such  an  approval  is  not   the   work 
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of  one  officially  teaching  the  whole  Church  or 
defining  ex  cathedra  a  dogma  of  faith.  This  being 
the  case,  nothing  can  be  more  irrelevant  than 
to  drag  the  question  of  infallibility  into  the 
Galileo  case. 

ii||The  trouble  with  most  critics  of  Papal 
Infallibility  was  in  1870,  and  has  been 
ever  since,  that  their  ideas  of  the  pre- 
rogative have  been  altogether  erroneous. 
Not  a  few  reputable  authors  actually 
confounded  infallibility  with  impeccability ; 
just  as  others  have  confounded,  and  still 
confound,  the  virgin  birth  of  Our  Lord 
with  His  Mother's  Immaculate  Conception. 
In  these  days  of  cheap  Catholic  books, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  misrepresenting 
Catholic  doctrines,  and  the  presumption 
is  clearly  against  the  good  faith  of  the 
misrepresenters . 


Hearty  admiration  for  Mendel,  "that 
unrewarded  genius  whose  patient  labors 
have  been  so  fine  a  foundation  for  others 
who  succeeded  him,"  is  expressed  by  Dr. 
Berry  Hart,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P.  E.,  in  a 
learned  work  just  published  by  him, 
^dealing  with  "  Phases  of  Evolution  and 
Heredity."    He  writes: 

While  Darwinism  and  Weismannism  were  in  a 
Icondition  of  "stalemate,"  after  many  successful 
smoves,  the  problem  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
[distribution  of  hereditary  qualities  in  some  of  its 
aspects  was  being  worked  out  by  a  then  unknown 
observer  of  supreme  intellect.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  Mendel's  researches  on  variation 
kin  plants  and  on  the  distribution  of  the  con- 
Itrasted  characters  in  the  crossed  plants,  is  the 
[greatest  single  contribution  ever  made  to 
[evolution.  .  .  .  He  viewed  the  whole  problem  as 
rone  to  be  determined,  not  by  a  limited  number 
lof  experiments  with  a  necessarily  brief  note  of 
rresults,  but  one  to  be  planned  and  carried  out 
Lfor  years,  if  necessary,  as  any  accurate  experi- 
fmental  and  statistical  investigation  should 
fbe.  .  .  .  What  he  did  in  his  eight  years'  work 
[seems  to  us  now  reasonable  and  sensible;  but 
[the  more  one  thinks  over  it  the  more  one  sees 
fthe  genius  of  the  man:  it  is  the  eagle's  swoop 
to  the  goal,  simple  and  easy,  but  not  to  be 
attained  by  the  flutterings  of  ordinary  mor- 
tals. .  .  .  He  had  the  joy  of  the  solution,  if 
not  in   his  lifetime  the  credit. 

Dr.     Hart    suggests    that     Protestants 
would  do  well  to  follow  the  lead  of  Cath- 


olics^in  encouraging  promising  students 
to  ^work  as  Mendel  did.  We  should  then 
be  spared,  he  says,  "  the  spectacle  of  their 
acutest  minds,  when  not  occupied  with 
investigation  where  thought  is  hampered, 
wasting  their  powers  on  the  obscurities 
of  Browning  or  the  subtleties  of  Meredith." 
Mendel,  as  everyone  knows,  was  a  priest 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine. 


In  the  course  of  a  visit  paid  to 
Vancouver  during  his  recent  trip  through 
Canada,  Archbishop  Bourne,  of  West- 
minster, attended  a  gathering  of  the 
Society  of  Londoners.  Speaking  of  Van- 
couver's new  Archbishop,  who  accom- 
panied him,  the  English  prelate  told  the 
Londoners:  "You  will,  when  you  come 
to  know  him  better,  regard  him  more  as 
a  neighbor  and  a  friend  than  a  church- 
man." Archbishop  McNeill  lent  consid- 
erable probability  to  this  prediction  when 
in  his  address,  a  few  minutes  later,  he 
declared:  "Apart  from  the  question  of 
faith,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  we 
can  work  together.  I  am  pleased  to  know 
you.  I  am  sure  you  are  making  Vancouver 
better  by  your  efiforts.  In  your  social 
work,  in  your  philanthropic  work,  in  all 
that  is  undertaken  for  the  betterment  of 
ourselves  and  of  one  another,  let  us  co- 
operate; and  no  question  of  faith  or  creed 
need  hinder  efforts  for  the  common  good." 
The  spirit  thus  shown  impresses  us  as 
being  eminently  proper  in  a  Catholic 
prelate  whose  activities  must  be  exerted 
in  a  community  of  diverse  religious  beliefs ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  the  Van- 
couver prelate's  forceful  personality  will 
do  much  for  both  Church  and  State  in 
his  new  field  of  labor. 


Writing  to  the  Missions  Catholiques, 
of  the  Congo  Missionary  Exhibit  at  the 
Brussels  Exposition,  Father  Jeanroy  says: 
"Let  me  add  that  it  is  an  eloquent 
attestation  of  the  success  achieved  by 
the  missionaries  in  the  Belgian  Congo, 
at    present    one   of    the   best   evangelized 
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regions  of  Africa,  since  it  has  no  fewer  than 
a  dozen  religious  communities,  without 
counting  the  Christian  Brothers  who  have 
just  gone  there,  or  the  Capuchins  and 
Benedictine  Fathers  who  are  soon  to  follow 
them, — the  former  to  Oubangui,  the  latter 
to  the  south  of  Katenga." 


The  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  furnishes  the  Catholic 
Press,  of  Sydney,  with  an  occasion  for 
giving  its  Australian  readers  some  inter- 
esting information  about  that  South  Amer- 
ican Commonwealth.  According  to  the 
last  official  census,  which  was  taken  May 
ID,  1895,  the  total  population  of  the 
Republic  was  3,945,911,  distributed  as 
follows:  Argentines,  2,950,384;  foreigners, 
1,004,527.  The  male  population  was  given 
as  2,088,919;  the  female  as  1,865,992. 
Of  the  foreign  population,  492,636  were 
Italians;  198,685,  Spaniards;  94,098, 
French;  91,167,  Spanish  Americans  (Boli- 
vians, Chilians,  Uruguayans,  and  Para- 
guayans) ;  24,725,  Brazilians;  21,788, 
British;  17,142,  Germans;  12,803,  Aus- 
trians;  and  1381  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Under  the  second 
article  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  "  the 
Federal  Government  supports  the  Roman 
Catholic  Apostolic  religion."  According 
to  the  latest  census,  of  every  thousand 
inhabitants  of  the. country  there  were  991 
Catholics,  2  Jews,  and  7  Protestants  and 
dissenters  of  whatever  kind. 

The  population  'of  Argentina  is  at  present 
in  all  probability  nearer  six  millions  than 
four,  as  in  1900  there  was  an  estimated 
gain  of  twenty-one  per  cent  over  the 
figures  given  in  the  census  of  1895. 


From  a  series  of  brilliant  papers  on 
"The  Holy  Land,"  contributed  to  the 
Century  Magazine  by  Robert  Hichens, 
and  soon  to  appear  in  book  form,  the 
editor  of  the  Catholic  World  selects  the 
following  passage,  the  beauty,  of  which 
will  appeal  to  every  reader: 

I  heard,  when  I  was  about  to  penetrate  into 
the  low  and  dark  Grotto  in  which  Our  Lord  is 


said  to  have  been  imprisoned  and  kejit  for  a 
time  by  the  order  of  Pilate,  a  soft  and  strangely, 
innocently  sweet  voice  singing.  I  stood  for  some 
minutes  listening,  wondering  whether  th«  singer 
was  a  child.  Then  I  went  on  softly.  In  a  small 
and  low  cavern,  containing  a  tiny  wooden  altar, 
I  found  an  old  Russian  peasant  woman.  She 
had  set  a  votive  candle  upon  the  altar.  This 
was  her  only  light.  Dressed  in  a  sort  of  tunic  of 
some  coarse  and  dark  stuff,  with  a  short  skirt 
and  thick  woolen  leggings,  she  was  kneeling  on 
the  hard  ground,  holding  a  small  book  in  her 
wrinkled  hands  and  singing.  NTow  and  then  the 
tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks.  When  I  came  in 
she  did  not  look  at  me.  I  stayed  for  some  time 
with  her  in  the  cavern.  I  do  not  think  she  knew 
I  was  there.  Her  soul  was  with  Christ,  impris- 
oned, maltreated,  for  the  sake  of  all  the  poor 
peasants  of  Russia,  of  all  the  poor  peasants  of 
all  lands.  And  the  innocent  tenderness  of  her 
heart,  the  gratitude,  the  sorrow,  the  faith  of  her 
soul,  sent  into  her  voice  so  indescribable  a  sweet- 
ness, almost  as  of  virginal  youth,  that  1  shall 
not  forget  it.  The  votive  candle  on  the  tiny 
wooden  altar  burned  low.  I  left  her  singing 
alone,  yet  surely  with  one  hearer. 


Another,  and  a  notable,  member  of  that 
army  of  valiant  women  who  make  up  the 
Catholic  Sisterhoods  of  this  country,  has 
passed  away  in  Philadelphia.  Mother  Mary 
Clement,  for  twenty-two  years  Superior 
General  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
died  September  10,  at  Mount  St.  Joseph 
Convent,  the  mother-house  of  the  com- 
munity. The  deceased  religious  was  in 
her  seventieth  year.  She  had  under  her 
authority  more  than  660  Sisters  in  forty- 
eight  different  communities,  where  they 
conduct  two  academies,  one  high  school, 
thirty-nine  parish  schools,  with  nearly 
23,000  pupils;  and  three  asylums,  in  which 
they  care  for  more  than  800  inmates. 
Mother  Clement's  death  occurred  just  two 
days  after  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  her 
receiving  the  religious  habit  from  Arch- 
bishop Wood.  During  the  past  half- 
century,  and  more  especially  during  the 
past  two  decades,  she  has  been  identified 
with  the  increasing  growth  and  prosperity 
of  her  Congregation,  and  was  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  by  all  who  came  within 
the  sphere  of  her  beneficent  influence. 
Notablv  humble  throughout  her  life,  she 
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was  exalted  in  death,  her  funeral  service 
being  attended  by  Philadelphia's  Arch- 
bishop and  his  auxiliary,  with  many 
priests,  and  representatives  from  numer- 
ous religious  communities.     R.  I.  P. 


It  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  perhaps, 
that  the  secular  press,  English  and  Amer- 
ican as  well  as  European  Continental, 
should  understand,  or,  at  any  rate,  report, 
matters  correctly  in  discussing  the  Pope's 
condemnation  of  the  French  "Sillon." 
Still,  there  was  surely  no  excuse  for  prop- 
agating so  preposterous  an  untruth  as  the 
statement  that  Pius  X.  was  tearing  down 
what  Leo  XIII.  had  built  up.  Had  the 
sapient  journalists  read  the  Holy  Father's 
letter  to  the  French  episcopate  before 
discussing  it,  they  would  have  noticed 
that  it  is  precisely  because  the  Sillonists 
did  not  conform  to  Leo  XIII. 's  ideas  that 
they  have  been  condemned.  As  Rome 
tersely  puts  it: 

The  Holy  Father  does  not  set  aside  Democracy 
as  a  political  form  of  government,  because  the 
Church  has  always  left  it  to  the  nations  to  choose 
their  own  form  of  government;  but  the  Holy 
Father  reminds  his  readers  that  Democracy 
must  be  understood  in  the  sense  defined  by 
Leo  XIII.  The  Holy  Father  says  that  on  these 
different  points  the  Sillon  deserves  to  be  reproved. 
It  has  opposed  its  program  to  the  one  traced 
out  by  Leo  XIII.  and  has  adopted  a  theory 
condemned  by  him.  .  .  .  Its  theories  tend  to  the 
political,  economical  and  intellectual  emancipa- 
tion of  the  people,  to  the  abolition  of  social 
inequalities,  to  the  levelling  of  the  classes,  and 
to  the  suppression  of  all  authority;  which  is 
to  say  that  it  wishes  to  overturn  the  old  and 
natural  foundation  of  society,  and  set  up  in  its 
stead  the  autonomy  of  the  individual,  the 
equality  of  all,  and  the  universal  brotherhood 
in  the  love  of  "the  common  interests." 

*** 
The  same  secular  press  is  possibly 
entitled  to  some  commiseration  because 
the  leader  of  the  Sillonists,  Marc  Sangnier, 
has  not  seen  fit  to  delight  their  fraternal 
hearts  by  bidding  the  Pope  defiance.  But 
what  will  you?  M.  Sangnier,  able  as  he 
unquestionably  is,  recognizes  that  prob- 
ably   the     Church    is    a    safer    guide    to 


society  than  himself;  and  so,  like  a  sensible 
man  and  a  good  Catholic,  he  submits  to 
legitimate  authority.  While  his  letter  of 
submission  may  impress  phlegmatic 
readers  as  being  slightly  emotional  in 
parts,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  with  which  he  declares: 

We  know  well.  Most  Holy  Father,  that  this 
letter  which  we  write  to  you,  without  perhaps 
disarming  those  who  are  impatient  at  having 
us  beside  them  in  the  ranks  of  the  Catholic 
faithful,  is  going  to  stir  up  against  us  the  crowd 
of  mocking  unbelievers  and  sectarians  who  will 
never  pardon  us  our  fidelity  to  the  Church, 
and  who  make  our  religious  and  indefectable 
attachment  to  the  Pope  a  special  reproach 
against  us.  That  does  not  trouble  us.  We 
shall  be  proud,  whatever  happens,  to  be  judged 
worthy  to  suffer  for  Jesus  Christ.  Even  if  God 
called  us  to  the  most  horrible  of  trials,  and  con- 
demned us  one  day  to  see  our  good-will  and  our 
loyalty  doubted  by  His  representative  on  earth, 
God  helping  us,  we  should  none  the  less  remain 
submissive  and  docile  under  the  blows,  still 
offering  to  Christ  and  His  Church  the  gift  of 
our  bleeding  but  always  faithful  heart.  God,  who 
measures  tribulations  according  to  the  strength 
of  those  to  whom  He  assigns  them,  will,  doubt- 
less, always  spare  us  such  a  trial,  and  you  will 
not  repulse  your  grieving  and  loving  child  who, 
now  that  he  has  written  to  you,  feels  that  he 
has  received  renewed  courage  and  fresh  ardor. 


Under  the  title  "A  Queer  Conscience" — 
"Present  in  Body,  Absent  in  Spirit," 
would  perhaps  be  a  more  appropriate 
one, —  the  Catholic  Universe  publishes  the 
following  little  incident.  Though  not  new, 
it  is  worth  telling  again: 

"What!"  exclaimed  a  prominent  person  in 
Rome  to  an  old  woman  of  his  acquaintance 
whom  he  saw  coming  out  of  the  Methodist 
church  in  the  Via  Venti  Settembre.  She  replied: 
"  It  is  nice  and  warm  in  there.  They  always 
give  me  twenty  cents,  and  it  is  such  a  com- 
fortable place  in  which  to  say  the  Rosary." 


That  the  blood  of  martyrs  is  the  most 
fruitful  seed  of  the  Church  has  been 
strikingly  verified  in  China.  In  the  Apos- 
tolic Vicariate  of  Peking,  the  39,000 
Christians  who  survived  the  Boxer  per- 
secution (1900)  have  increased  so  rapidly 
that  the  faithful  in  that  Vicariate  nqw 
number  more  than  150,000. 


October  Joys. 

BY    UNCLE    AUSTIN. 

^  N  faded  bower 
And  wilted  flower 
Is  Autumn's  power 

For  ruin  seen, 
Though  colors  glowing 
On  leaves  down-blowing 
With  beauteous  showing  / 

Adorn  her  mien; 
'Neath  skies  full  sober 
The  trees'  disrober, 
Frost-bit  October, 

Doth  hold  her  sway, 
And  harshly  crushes 
The  beauty-flushes 
That  tell  of  Summer  now  passed  away. 

Yet  not  uncheery, 

Or  sad  and  dreary  , 

The  month,  nor  weary 

We  drag  its  length; 
The  Beads'  fair  garland 
Brings  near  that  far-land, 
That  morning-star  land 

Where  lies  our  strength. 
Each  day  repeating 
Our  love-voiced  greeting, 
And  still  entreating 

Our  Mother's  grace. 
We  see  October 
With  charms  still  robe  her, 
To  win  a  welcome  in  Summer's  place. 


Sandy  Joe. 


BY    MARY    T.   WAGGAMAN. 


^T  is  surprising  how  we  rely  on  metals 
for  our  metaphors  and  similes.  Thus  an 
orator  is  silver-tongued  or  golden-mouthed. 
A  traveller  is  bronzed  by  the  sun.  A 
resolute  man  has  an  iron  will.  A  sluggard 
moves  with  leaden  feet.  A  millionaire 
is  said  to  have  "tin."  A  swindler  is  as 
slippery  as  quicksilver.  A  bold,  idle  beggar 
has  "brass,"  and  so  on. 


XVII. — At  the  "Old  Light." 
ULL  and  monotonous  beat  the 
winter  waves  about  the  "  Old 
Light,"  their  whitecaps  stretch- 
ing out  into  the  gathering 
darkness  until  they  met  the  leaden  twilight 
sky.  The  tower  that  had  held  the  "  Old 
Light"  had  toppled  into  hopeless  ruin 
years  ago;  but  the  granite  base,  built 
to  withstand  wind  and  storm,  still  stood 
half  buried  in  the  shifting  sands,  above 
which  the  broken  windows  seemed  to  peer 
like  the  eyes  of  some  old  sea  monster 
stranded  in  the  dreary  waste. 

A  faint  light  glimmered  in  one  of  the 
windows  to-night, —  a  window  left  open 
to  give  air  to  the  sufferer  lying  white  and 
weak  upon  the  wretched  couch  within 
the  bare,  cheerless  room.  A  fire  of  drift- 
wood burned  on  the  blackened  hearth; 
and  over  it  bent  an  old  witch-like  figure,, 
with  a  yellow  kerchief  tied  over  her  wigged 
head,  while  her  crooked  fingers  stirred 
the  pot  of  savory  broth  simmering  over' 
the  glowing  embers. 

"  Bienf"   said   La  Vielle,   pouring  somej 
of  it   into  a  cup   and   bringing  it  to  her] 
patient's   bedside.     "It   is   good;     it   will 
make  you  stronger,  my  poor  Lisette!   Try] 
to  eat." 

"Grandm^re,  no,  no,  I  can  not!"  was! 
the  faint  answer.     "Ah,  you  are  good  to  I 
to  me, — so  good!    But  I  can  not.    Oh,  I 
am  wild  with   fear    and    pain    and    guilt. 
Where  is  the  child,  grandmere?" 

"Pouf  fcf  the.  child!"  said  the  old 
woman,  gruffly.  "She  is  safe  enough.  It 
is  for  you  I  have  come  to  this  hole  of  a^ 
place.    You  must  eat  or  you  will  die." 

"Oh,  I  know, — I  know!"  was  the  shud-l 
dering  answer.    "  Die  with  my  sins  upon' 
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me!  Die  unfjrgiven,  unabsolved!  Die 
and  be  lost  forever, — lost,  lost!"  The  last 
word  was  a  sob  of  despair.  "O  my  God, 
if  I  could  only  see  a  priest!" 

"A  priest!"  echoed  La  Vielle.  "It  must 
be,  indeed,  the  fever  madness  that  is  on 
thee,  Lisette.  A  priest  here!  Pierre  would 
foam  with  rage  at  the  word,  as  you  know." 

"Oh,  I  know,- -I  know!"  gasped  the 
sick  woman,  faintly.  "  I  must  die  as  I 
have  lived.  And  the  child,  grandmere? 
What  will  Pierre  do  with  the  child, — a 
devil  like  Pierre?    My  God!  my  God!" 

A  terrible  fit  of  coughing  broke  the 
despairing  cry,  and  left  the  wretched 
woman  white  and  faint  and  almost 
speechless  in  her  old  grandmother's 
withered  arms. 

But,  despite  her  qudire-vingt  ans,  La 
Vielle  was  still  an  expert  nurse  as  well  as 
cook.  She  had  brought  a  cordial  of  her 
own  make;  and,  pouring  a  few  drops  of 
it  between  the  sufferer's  livid  lips,  she 
revived  and  soothed  her  into  sleep.  Then, 
taking  a  bowl  of  the  broth  in  one  hand, 
she  picked  up  the  flaring  candle  in  the 
other;  and,  slowly  hobbling  over  the 
rough  floor,  she  lifted  the  old  canvas  sail 
that  served  as  partition  to  a  smaller  room, 
where,  crouching  in  the  one  narrow 
window,  whose  dull  light  broke  the  other- 
wise inky  darkness,  a  little  trembling 
figure  was  outlined  against  the  leaden  sky. 

"Eh,  hien,  where  art  thou?"  said  La 
Vielle,  blinking  around.  "Petite  peste, 
mechante,  where  art  thou?  Come!  Here 
is  thy  supper  now.  Eat,  and  then  go  to 
sleep.  I  have  put  a  blanket  in  the  corner 
for  a  bed." 

The  small  figure  slipped  from  the 
window,  and  little  Jackiie,  her  soft  brown 
eyes  wide  with  terror,  caught  La  Vielle's 
skirt. 

"Oh,  no,  no!  I  am  afraid,  —  I  am 
afraid!"  she  sobbed.  "It's  so  black  and 
lonely,  and  there  are  rats  in  the  wall.  Oh, 
I  won't  make  any  noise,  I  won't  even 
whisper,  if  you'll  let  me  go  in  there  with 
Mamma  Lisette." 

"Thou    wouldst   sleep    with   her, — with 


the  dying,"  said  the  old  woman,  sharply, 
"and  take  the  death  from  her?  Little 
fool!  No,  no,  no,  thou  must  not  go  in! 
It  will  only  madden  her  more  to  see 
thee,  little  curse  that  thou  art!  Thou 
must  stay  in  here." 

"Oh,  please,  please,  please!"  sobbed 
Jackie,  piteously.  "  She  always  let  me 
sleep  with  her  until  you  came,  and  I  won't 
make  any  noise.  Oh,  it  is  so  dark  and 
lonely  and  cold!" 

And  the  little  speaker  burst  into 
despairing  tears  that  she  could  no  longer 
restrain.  But  there  was  no  Joe  to  com- 
fort, no  friendly  Mrs.  Bryan  to  soothe  her 
now.  Instead,  La  Vielle's  crooked  fingers 
clutched  the  tender  shoulder  fiercely. 

"Hush!  hush!  Is  she  not  mad  with  the 
fear  and  pain  now?  Hush,  I  say,  or  I 
will  shut  thee  in  the  black  cellar  below, 
where  the  rats  will  eat  out  thine  eyes 
before  day.  There,  there!  Poor  girl,  she 
is  calling  again!" 

And,  as  a  faint  moan  came  from  the 
other  room.  La  Vielle  thrust  the  bowl  of 
soup  on  the  window-sill,  and,  snatching 
up  her  flaring  candle,  hobbled  hurriedly 
back  to  her  patient's  side;  leaving  the 
poor  little  prisoner  of  the  "Old  Light" 
still  smarting  from  her  tigerish  grip;  for 
La  Vielle  was  suffering  herself  to-night 
with  strange,  half-forgotten  mother-grief 
and  pain.  This  wild,  wayward  Lisette  had 
been  left  to  her  by  her  only  daughter 
thirty  years  ago;  and  she  had  reared  her 
as  her  own  until,  in  early  girlhood, 
impatient  of  French  restraint,  she  had 
broken  away. 

Jackie  set  aside  the  bowl  untouched, 
though  a  few  moments  before  she  had 
been  thinking  longingly  of  Mrs.  Bryan's 
bread  and  butter.  She  was  now  too  choked 
to  eat  even  La  Vielle's  savory  broth.  She 
huddled  up  again  in  the  low  window,  well 
set  in  the  stone  wall  to  protect  it  from 
wind  and  storm;  and,  with  her  wan  little 
face  pressed  against  the  cracked,  cob- 
webbed  glass,  peered  through  fast-falling 
tears  into  the  deepening  darkness. 

How'^long  she  had  been  in  this  dread- 
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ful  place  Jackie  was  not  mathematician 
enough  to  count.  At  first  it  had  not 
been  quite  so  bad;  for  the  black-eyed 
"mamma"  who  had  brought  her  here 
had  talked  and  sung  and  played  with  her; 
and,  although  it  had  all  been  in  a  queer, 
wild  way,  altogether  unlike  Mrs.  Bryan's 
motherly  methods,  some  vague  memory 
seemed  to  waken  in  the  little  girl's  mind, 
as  if  she  had  really  known  this  new, 
chattering  "mamma"  in  some  dim  long 
ago.  But  for  the  dark-faced  man  who 
called  himself  her  "papa"  she  could  feel 
only  dislike  and  fear.  She  always  trembled 
at  his  coming,  and  was  glad  when  he 
went  away.  As  the  black-eyed  "mamma" 
had  explained— when  Jackie  had  cried 
so  bitterly  at  losing  dear  Mrs.  Bryan 
and  Molly  and  Nora  and  Pat  and  Baby 
Ann,  and  above  and  before  all  her  own 
Joe, — they  were  going  to  sail  away  over 
these  wide  waters  to  a  beautiful  land, 
where  Jackie  would  wear  lace  frocks 
and  blue  ribbons,  and  have  a  new  doll 
every  day. 

But  the  lace  frocks  and  blue  ribbons 
and  new  doll  had  not  yet  appeared;  and 
in  the  meantime  the  old  house  by  the 
water  got  colder  and  drearier,  and  the 
black-eyed  "mamma"  weaker  and  weaker, 
and  the  dark-faced  "papa"  darker-faced 
every  day.  And  yesterday — was  it  yester- 
day? Poor  little  Jackie  had  quite  lost 
count  of  time, — this  old  woman  with  the 
crooked  fingers  had  come;  this  ugly  old 
woman,  who  was  even  crosser  and  older 
and  uglier  than  Gran.  So  thought  the 
poor  little  girl  as  she  peered  out  into  the 
wild,  darkening  waste,  where  there  was 
no  light  On  earth  or  sea,  not  even  the 
blinking  lights  of  Squatter  Town  to  break 
the  gloom. 

And  the  sky?  Jackie  lifted  her  soft 
brown  eyes  hopelessly.  Where  was  the 
beautiful  sky,  the  heaven,  of  which  she 
had  learned  at  Mrs.  Bryan's,  where  dwelt 
the  good  God  whom  she  must  call  "  our 
Father,"  and  who  sent  His  beautiful 
angels  to  take  care  of  little  girls?  Oh, 
if  one    of    those    white- winged    angels   of 


whom  Joe  had  once  told  her  would  take 
care  of  her  now,  it  was  so  dark  and  she 
was  so  afraid!  And  Jackie  dropped  on  her 
knees,  as  she  had  seen  Molly  and  Nora 
do  every  night,  and  tried  to  remember 
the  little  prayer  they  had  always  said 
last  before  they  went  to  sleep.  "Angel 
of  God,"  it  began  that  way,  Jackie  knew, 
"Angel  of  God,  who  art  my  guardian, 
watch  over  me,  protect  me,  defend  me 
from  all  evil  spirits,  and  all — " 

The  faltered  words  died  upon  the 
little  girl's  lips,  and  she  sprang  to  her 
feet  in  terror  as  a  thundering  knock 
sounded  through  the  house,  and  the 
voice  of  the  dark-faced  "papa"  rose  in 
angry  dispute  with  the  old  woman  who 
admitted  him.  They  were  talking^ in 
French,  but  the  fierce  tones  chilled*^  the 
little   listener's   soul. 

"The  child,— the  child?"  (Jackie  had 
learned  that  I'enfant  was  the  "  papa's " 
name  for  her,  and  her  heart  leaped  wildly 
at  the  word.)  "Where  is  the  child?  I 
must  take  her  away  with  me, — quick, 
old  woman!" 

"Wretch,  villain,  dog,  devil,  that  thou 
art!"  burst  forth  La  Vielle,  in  motherh- 
fury.  "  Dost  thou  not  know  that  thy 
wife  is  dying?  What  is  the  child  to  us 
now?  Begone  or  be  still, — I  tell  you, 
begone  or  be  still!" 

"Idiot!  fool!"  came  the  hoarse,  gasped 
answer.  "The  child,  quick!  They  are 
coming — Harper  and  the  rest — with  a 
search  warrant  for  her.  They  are  behind 
me  now!  I  am  lost,  betrayed!  Give  me 
the  child!    I  will  defy  them  all— all!" 

"Angel"  was  surely  a  new  r61e  for 
fierce  La  Vielle  to  play;  but,  with  her 
mother  love  roused  in  her  old  heart,  she 
held  her  ground  as  "angel"  now. 

"  Nay,  thou  shalt  not  go  in  and  torture 
Lisette  more.  Devil  that  thou  art,  thou 
shalt  not,  Pierre  Rochon!  She  shall  die 
in  peace." 

"  Let  her  die  as  she  will ! "  cried  the 
other,  with  an  oath.  "Give  me  the  child. 
I  can  reach  the  water  with  her  before — 
before—  " 


I 

H'  "Pierre!  Pierre!"  rose  the  dying 
woman's  wild  cry.  "  No,  no,  no,  —  in 
God's  name,  no!  'Jacqueline,  ma  petite 
Jacqiieline!" 

That  last,  despairing  cry  was  too  much 
for  Jackie.  Maddened  with  fear  of  some 
unseen  danger  within,  she  flung  open  the 
low,  loose-fastened  window  and  sprang 
out,  she  knew  not  where.  But  not  into 
the  dreadful  darkness  she  had  feared. 
Lights  were  shining  just  beyond,  men 
were  talking.  Breathless  with  her  wild 
leap,  with  her  wilder  terror,  Jackie  paused 
to   hear. 

"You  go  first,  my  lad,"  said  a  deep 
voice.  "  We  don't  want  any  trouble  if  we 
can  help  it.  You  know  the  old  woman. 
Speak  to  her  softly.  You  need  fear  noth- 
ing: we  are  right  behind  you.  We'll  take 
care  of  you." 

"All  right,  sir.  I  ain't  fearing  nothing 
with  Jackie  in  there,   you  bet!" 

Joe!  Poor  little  Jackie's  breath  and 
wits  almost  left  her.  Joe!  Oh,  it  could 
not  be!  She  was  asleep  and  dreaming. 
That  couldn't  be  Joe  coming  straight 
up  through  the  darkness  with  a  lantern 
swinging  above  his  head!  That  couldn't 
be  hei-  Joe!    But,  oh,  it  was, — it  was! 

"Jackie!"  the  lantern  dropped  crashing 
to  the  ground  as,  with  a  rapturous  cry, 
the  child  sprang  forward  into  Joe's  out- 
stretched arms. 

"Jackie,  my  own  little  Jackie!"  And  in 
that  first  glad  moment  Sandy  Joe  recog- 
nized no  divided  claim.  "Here  she  is,  sir! 
Here  she  is!  But  how  she  got  out 
here  only  the  angels  know.  Here  is  your 
little  Jackie  safe  and  sound,  sir!" 

"  My  child,  —  my  little  child,  —  Nell's 
child!"  There  was  no  doubt  or  question 
in  the  strong,  deep  voice.  Little  Jackie 
was  caught  in  her  father's  arms  and 
pressed  to  her  father's  heart,  and  the 
work  to  which  the  good  angels  had  guided 
Sandy  Joe  was  done. 

But  there  was  other  work  to  be  done 

'    at  the  "Old  Light," — work  in  which  Joe 

and  Jackie  were  too  young  and  happy  to 

take  part.    The  dark-faced  papa,  who  had 
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so  terrified  Jackie,  made  his  escape  in  the 
darkness  and  was  never  heard  of  more. 
There  was  no  need  of  his  conviction  or 
confession;  for  poor  Lisette  was  left  to 
tell  all, — not  only  to  Father  More,  who 
brought  the  comfort  and  peace  for  which 
she  had  prayed;  but  to  Mr.  Harper  and 
the  officer  of  the  law  who  had  accompanied 
him  to  the  "Old  Light." 

She  told  how  Louis  Lamont,  enraged 
at  the  loss  of  his  expected  inheritance, 
had  plotted  with  his  convict  valet,  then 
Lisette's  lover,  to  remove  the  little  child 
who  stood  between  him  and  Madame 
Jacqueline's  princely  fortune.  At  first 
they  had  proposed  that  some  cleverly- 
contrived  "accident"  should  dispose  of 
the  little  Jacqueline  effectually;  for,  by 
the  old  Madame 's  will,  if  the  child  died 
before  she  was  eighteen,  the  property 
would  revert  to  the  legal  heirs,  the 
Lamonts. 

But  Lisette,  dominated  though  she  was 
by  her  wicked  lover,  passionately  refused 
to  let  her  nursling  come  to  any  bodily 
harm;  and,  as  the  child's  disappearance 
in  any  other  way  would  have  roused  world- 
wide search,  Pierre  Rochon,  with  devilish 
cunning,  suggested  the  fire  that  would 
destroy  all  hope  for  the  parents,  and 
enable  Lisette  to  escape  with  the  little 
Jacqueline  to  the  beach,  where  he  could 
meet  them  in  a  boat  and  conceal  them 
until  the  first  alarm  of  the  tragic  event 
was  over.  Afterward,  when  Louis  Lament 
had  paid  them  their  price,  and  Lisette 
and  Pierre  were  married,  Lisette  still 
pleaded  to  keep  the  child;  but  her 
husband  fiercely  refused  the  burden,  and 
they  had  left  the  little  Jacqueline  with 
Gran,  as  our  story  has  told. 

But  God's  curse  had  followed  their  evil 
doing,  as  poor  Lisette  declared.  They  lost 
their  ill-gotten  gains;  Pierre  turned  into 
such  wicked  ways  that  the  wretched  wife, 
broken  in  spirit  and  health,  was  glad  to 
accede  to  his  proposition  to  return  to 
America  to  draw  more  money  for  the 
child's  care  from  Louis  Lamont.  How  he 
worked  upon  that  gentleman's  guilty  fear, 
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how  he  obtained  possession  of  little 
Jackie,  for  whom  Lisette  had  still  a 
nurse's  tenderness,  we  know. 
.  They  had  taken  shelter  at  the  "  Old 
Light"'  for  convenience  as  well  as  safety. 
It  was  a  place  that  had  been  shunned 
for  years,  since  the  last  keeper  had  died 
by  his  own  hand;  and  when  Pierre  had 
found  his  wife  ailing  he  had  persuaded 
her  to  take  the  child  there,  until  the 
little  wine  schooner,  in  which  he  had 
bargained  for  cheap  passage,  could  evade 
the  customs,  and,  casting  anchor  just 
below  the  ''Old  Light,"  take  them  on 
board.  Neither  Lisette's  illness  nor  death 
would  have  saved  little  Jacqueline  from 
the  cruel  Pierre's  guardianship,  if  the 
good  angels  and  Joe  had  not  intervened. 
But  in  the  broken  stories  Joe  had  heard 
he  had  caught  the  angel's  whisper,  for 
which,  in  his  simple,  untaught  way,  he 
had  prayed,  and  had  been  guided  aright. 
"My  little  girl, — my  little  girl!" 
It  seemed  as  if  Philip  Harper  could 
never  weary  of  the  new  music  in  the 
words  as,  with  his  arm  clasping  his 
recovered  treasure,  the  whole  happy 
party  drove  away  from  the  "Old  Light," 
leaving  La  Vielle  ample  means  to  care 
for  the  poor  dying  Lisette. 

"My  little  girl  and"  (stretching  out  a 
kind,  strong  hand  to  Joe)  "my  brave, 
true  boy.  But,  Father,  Father!"  And 
he  turned  to  Father  More,  his  shining 
eyes  darkening  with  a  new  fear.  "  How 
shall  I  tell  her  mother?  How  can  I  break 
the  news  to  Nell  that  her  child  lives — 
lives?  My  God,  I  am  afraid  in  her 
weakened  state  she  can  not  bear  it!  The 
shock,   the  joy,  will  kill  her  outright." 

(  Conclusion  next  week.  ) 


The  mitre,  the  symbol  of  authority  of 
the  Jewish  high  priest,  is  also  the  attribute 
of  our  bishops.  Cardinals  anciently  wore 
the  mitre,  but  at  the  Council  of  Lyons, 
in  the  year  1245,  they  were  appointed 
the  scarlet  hats  that  are  so  familiar  to 
evervone. 


The  Sunday  Stone. 

In  one  of  the  English  coal  mines  there 
is  a  constant  formation  of  limestone, 
caused  by  the  trickling  of  water  through 
the  rocks.  This  water  contains  a  great 
many  particles  of  lime,  which  are  deposited 
in  the  mine;  and  as  the  water  passes  off, 
these  become  hard  and  form  the  limestone. 
This  stone  would  always  be  white,  like 
marble,  were  it  not  that  men  are  working 
in  the  mine;  and  as  the  black  dust  rises 
from  the  coal,  it  mixes  with  the  soft  lime, 
and  in  that  way  a  black  stone  is  formed. 

Now,  in  the  night,  when  there  is  no 
coal  dust  rising,  the  stone  is  white;  then 
again  the  next  day,  when  the  miners  are 
at  work,  another  black  layer  is  formed. 
Then,  if  the  miners  keep  holy  the  Lord's 
Day,  a  much  larger  layer  of  white  stone 
will  be  formed  than  before.  There  will 
be  the  white  stone  of  Saturday  night  and 
the  whole  of  Sunday,  so  that  every  seventh 
day  the  white  layer  will  be  about  three 
times  as  thick  as  any  of  the  others.  But 
if  they  work  on  that  day,  they  see  it 
marked  against  them  in  the  stone.  Hence 
the  miners  call  it  "The  Sundav  Stone." 


Fire-Making. 


The  making  of  fire  easily  is  a  com- 
paratively recent  invention.  People  now 
living  remember  well  how  it  was  produced 
by  flint  and  tow;  and  it  is  not  long  since 
savages  rubbed  two  pieces  of  wood  together 
in  order  to  produce  flame.  It  is  not  strange 
that  they  supposed  that  the  fire  really 
existed  in  the  wood  and  was  brought  out 
by  friction.  In  the  early  days  of  our 
country,  before  lucifer  matches  were  in- 
vented, the  only  way  of  keeping  fire  over 
night  was  to  bury  it  under  the  ashes  of 
the  fireplace.  Often  that  plan  was  notj 
successful,  and  one  of  the  family  had  toj 
go  to  a  neighbor's,  miles  away  perhaps, 
to  "borrow  fire."  The  ordinary  conveni- 
ences of  life  have  now  become  so  commoi 
that  they  are  not  appreciated. 
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WITH    AUTHORS    AN.D    RUBLISHERS 


— Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus  have  just  pub- 
lished another  book  by  John  Ayscough  entitled 
"  Mezzogiorno." 

— A  new  work  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Cunninghame- 
Graham,  author  of  "Faith,"  "Progress,"  etc., 
bears  the    name  "Hope:    Stories." 

— "The  Tower  of  London,"  by  Richard 
Davey,  is  among  the  new  publications  of  Messrs. 
Methuen  &  Co.  Mr.  Davey,  who  is  a  practised 
historian,  presents  in  this  work  much  that  will 
be  new   to  most  readers. 

— The  Oxford  University  Press  has  just  issued 
a  "Concordance  to  the  Latin  Original  of  the 
Four  Books  Known  as  '  De  Imitatione  Christi.' " 
The  work  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Rayner 
Storr,   an   enthusiastic    Kempist. 

— Many  readers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
will  welcome  a  new  issue  of  the  "Poems  of 
James  Clarence  Mangan,"  edited  by  Mr.  D.  J. 
O'Donoghue,  librarian  of  University  College, 
Dublin.  Messrs.  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son  are  the 
publishers. 

— We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  the  early 
publication  of  a  new  and  revised  edition  of 
"Joseph  Haydn:  the  Story  of  His  Life,"  trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Franz  Von  Seeburg 
by  the  late  Rev.  J.  M.  Toohey,  C.  S.  C.  The 
work,  which  is  of  absorbing  interest,  will  be 
new   to  most  readers.  , 

— The  mass  of  books  which  are  poured  upon 
the  public  nowadays,  and,  though  heralded  as 
"great,"  "important,"  "epoch-making,"  etc.,  by 
obliging  publishers,  in  short  space  consigned  to 
oblivion,  are  not  so  harmless,  in  the  opinion  of 
a  recent  reviewer,  as  they  would  seem  to  be. 
"They  and  their  advance  reputations,"  he  says, 
"confuse  and  bewilder  the  reader  whp  really 
wants  something  worth  reading.  He  is  so 
stunned  and  bewildered  by  the  vociferations 
of  advertisement  and  its  attendant  band  of 
parasites  that  he  ceases  to  believe  in  any  honest 
guidance,  and  takes  his  books  by  chance." 

— "A  Minister's  Marriage,"  by  Austin  Rock 
(Benziger  Brothers),  is  an  interesting  story,  in 
which  the  majority  of  the  characters,  as  will  be 
inferred  from  the  title,  are  non-CathoUcs.  The 
marriage  in  question  was  a  rather  inconsiderate 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  bride,  and  proved 
about  as  unsatisfactory  as  usually  happens  in 
such  cases.  While  there  is  not  a  surplus  of 
controversy  in  the  book,  there  is  of  course  some 
contrasts  between  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
and  the  Congregational  views  regarding  religion 


and  creeds.  The  minister's  wife,  fortunately 
becoming  a  widow,  eventually  becomes  a  convert, 
and  embarks  again,  with  happy  consequences, 
upon   the   matrimonial   sea. 

— -"From  Constable  to  Commissioner:  The 
Story  of  Sixty  Years,  Most  of  them  Misspent," 
is  the  modest  title  of  an  interesting  book  by 
Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Henry  Smith,  late  Commissioner 
of  Police  in  London.  It  includes  some  remi- 
niscences of  his  cousin,  R.  L.  Stevenson. 

— Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  publish  "A 
Diplomatist's  Wife  in  Many  Lands,"  by  Mrs. 
Hugh  Fraser.  The  work  is  described  as  "a 
remarkable  record  of  a  crowded  life  among 
notable  people  at  the  capitals  of  three  conti- 
nents." Mrs.  Fraser  is  a  sister  of  the  late  Mr. 
F.   Marion  Crawford. 

— M.  Craven  McLorg  has  translated,  from  the 
Italian  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Chiaudano,  S.  J., 
and  the  International  Catholic  Truth  Society 
has  published  in  pamphlet  form,  "The  Mystery 
of  the  Most  Holy  Eucharist  and  Human  Reason." 
It  is  a  thoroughly  scholarly  piece  of  work,  and 
will  prove  a  welcome  addition  to  the  literature 
of  the  ineffable  Sacrament.     . 

— A  "Year-Book"  that  we  have  read  with 
unusual  pleasure  is  that  of  the  Catholic  Settle- 
ment Association  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  An 
attractively  printed  pamphlet  of  twenty-two 
pages  (the  Association  is  but  a  year  old  as  yet), 
it  gives  a  clear  and  succinct  account  of  the  work 
accomplished  in  1909-1910, — work  that  will 
commend  itself  to  all  readers.  There  is  one 
paragraph  in  the  "foreword"  of  the  Very  Rev. 
Monsignor  White,  the  Honorary  President  and 
Spiritual  Director,  so  good  that  we  must 
quote    it    entire: 

A  settlement  is  not  a  kind  of  laboratory  where  'human 
specimens  are  prepared  for  inspection  and  classification; 
nor  is  it  a  centre  from  which  alms  are  dispensed  to  the 
poor;  but  it  is  the  bringing  together  in  a  spirit  of  kindli- 
ness, by  means  of  classes  and  various  kinds  of  social  assem- 
blage, those  whose  different  environments  have  kept  them 
heretofore  too  widely  separated.  It  is  the  creation  of  an 
atmosphere  of  hope  and  friendly  service,  of  restfulness,  of 
harmony  and  happiness  among  sordid  surroundings,  for 
overtired  and  undernourished  lives.  It  is  the  protection  and 
guidance  of  youthftd  energies,  the  opening  of  the  door  of 
opportunity  to  persons  to  whom  their  Creator  has  given 
capacities  for  a  fuller  life;  and  thus  it  is  the  expression  of 
a  truth  we  believe  but  do  not  always  practise, — the  truth 
that  all  men  are  brothers,  aU  are  one  in  Jesus  Christ. 

— Admirers  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales'  "Intro- 
duction to  a  Devout  Life,"  a  book  sadly  neg- 
lected nowadays,  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  it  was  a  source  of  untold  consolation  and 
encouragement  to  the  Catholics  of  England  in 
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times  of  persecution.  From  the  preface  to  a 
revised  edition,  "printed  for  T.  D.  in  1675," 
a  copy  of  which  lately  came  into  our  possession, 
we  quote  these  quaint  and  significant  paragraphs: 

In  affliction  we  commonly  return  to  devotion.  The 
former,  our  friends  in  England  have  not  wanted  of  late; 
and  we  hope  they  have  had  the  latter,  at  least  in  their  desires. 
This  piece,  therefore,  will  come  very  seasonably  to  them.  .  .  . 

What  is  most  precious  to  us  we  commonly  carry  about 
us— especially  in  a  journey,  where  the  ways  are  dangerous, — 
as  well  to  secure  it  as  to  take  the  pleasure  in  often  viewing 
it.  This  is  a  precious  jewel,  and  oiur  friends  travel  now  in 
none  of  the  securest  countreys.  We  shall,  therefore,  advise 
them  to  wear  it  about  them,  and  to  view  it  frequently;  not 
doubting  but  by  God's  grace  the  virtue  of  it  will  quickly 
pass  through  the  eye  to  the  heart;  where,  if  it  work  the 
effect  we  desire — which  is  to  enflame  them  with  the  love  of 
God, — we  hope  they  will  remember  us  in  their  devotions. 
We  have  remembered  them  in  our  labours,  and  shall  never 
forget  them  at  the  holy  Altar. 

— With  exceptional  timeliness,  in  view  of  the 
recent  decree  relative  to  the  reception  of  Holy 
Communion  by  children  of  seven  years  "more 
or  less,"  comes  "Simple  Catechism  Lessons," 
by  Dom  Lambert  Nolle,  O.  S.  B.  (London 
C.  T.  S. ;  B.  Herder.)  There  are  ninety-six 
admirable  sketches  of  catechetical  lessons  in- 
tended for  such  younger  pupils  of  Catholic 
schools  as  are  preparing  for  their  first  confession 
and  Confirmation.  While  the  Blessed  Eucharist 
is  not  treated  at  length,  an  intelligent  catechist 
can  readily  apply  the  method  here  used  in 
teaching  the  little  folk  all  that  it  is  requisite 
for  them  to  know  before  making  their  First 
Communion,  —  pending  Dom  Nolle's  publishing 
a  supplement  specifically  dealing  with  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  a  course  which  we  trust 
he   will   pursue. 

The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear^  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"A  Minister's  Marriage."    Austin  Rock.    75  cts. 

"Simple     Catechism     Lessons."     Dom    Lambert 

Nolle,  O.  S.  B.    $1. 
"The   Imitation   of   Christ."     (Pocket   Classics.) 

25  cts.,   net. 
"Father    Paul    of    Moll."      Edward    Van    Spey- 

brouck.      $1.25. 
"Christian  Symbolism."  Mrs.  Henry  Jenner.  Si. 


"Towards    the    Altar."     "Towards    the    Eternal 

Priesthood."    Rev.  J.   M.  Lelen.    15  cts.  ea. 
"One    Christmas    Eve    at    Roxbury    Crossing." 

Cathryn  Wallace.     75  cts. 
"Heavenwards."     Mother    Mary  Loyola.     $1.25. 
"Catholic   ReUgion."     Rev.    Charles   A.    Martin. 

$1.25. 
"Pfere  Jean  and  Other  Stories."  Aileen  Kingston. 

70  cts.,   net. 
"  De    Ponte's    Meditations."     Vol.   VI.     $1.80. 
"Handbook       of       Practical       Economics.        J. 

Schrijvers.     $1.35. 
"St.  Francis  de  Sales.     A  Study   of   the  Gentle 

Saint."  Louise  M.  Stackpoole-Kenny.  $1.10. 
"The  Laws  of  the  King;  or,  Talks  on  the  Com- 
mandments."     A    Religious    of    the    Holy 

Child.    60  cts. 
"The  Boys  of  St.   Batt's."    R.  P.  Garrold,  S.  J. 

80  cts. 
"Cardinal  Mercier's  Conferences."     $1.50. 
"Meditations   for    Each    Day   of    the    Month   of 

June."     Charles  Santley.    60  cts. 
"Astronomical  Essays."    Rev.   George  V.  Leahy, 

S.  T.   L.    $1. 
"SunUght   and   Shadow."     P.  M.  Northcote.   $1. 
"The   Beginnings  of   the  Temporal  Sovereignty 

of   the   Popes,    A.    D.    754-1073."     Mgr.  L. 

Duchesne,   D.  D.     $2. 
"A   Compendium  of    Catechetical   Instruction." 

Vols.   I.   and  II.     $4.50. 
"A  Private  Retreat  for  Religious."     Rev.  Peter 

Geiermann,  C.  SS.  R.     $1.50. 
"So  as  by  Fire."     Jean  Connor.     $1.25. 
"Life's    Little    Day."      D.    J.    Scannell    O'Neill. 

25  cts. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Hbb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Owen  J.  Synan,  of  the  diocese  of  Colum- 
bus; Rev.  William  Sherry,  diocese  of  Spring- 
field; Rev.  William  Hennessy,  archdiocese  of 
Chicago;    and  Rev.  James  Karicher,  C.  SS.  R. 

Sister  Stanislaus,  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Mr.  Isaac  Miller,  Mr.  Andrew  Kraus,  Miss 
Ellen  Dailey,  Mr.  Bartholomew  Suscik,  Mr. 
Thomas  Larkin,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kaiser,  Mr. 
James  Murphy,  Mr.  M.  F.  Kent,  Dr.  M.  A. 
Wesner,  Miss  Margaret  Wilson,  Mr.  John  Har- 
kins,  Celestine  A.  Buck,  Mrs.  Margaret  Joyce, 
Mr.  Joseph  Bauman,  Mr.  John  Isdell,  Mrs.  N. 
S.  Gannon,  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Moss. 

Eternal  rest  give  to  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they  rest 
in  peace!   Amen.    (300  days'  indul.) 
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HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.      8T.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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Queen  of  the  Holy  Rosary.  Some  Recent  Cures  at  Lourdes. 


By   Henry  C.  McLean. 

(J^UEEN  of  the  Holy  Rosary, 
This  day  we  praise  and  honor  thee! 

Within  thy  humble  dwelling-place 

God's  Angel  spoke,  "Hail,  full  of  grace!" 

And  thou,  a  Virgin  undefiled, 

By  grace  conceived  the  wondrous  Child. 

Thy  joy  was  sweet  that  blessed  morn 
When  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  was  born. 

When  spoke  the  saint  in  prophecy, 
A  crown  of  sorrow  circled  thee. 

Thy  mother's  heart  was  sore  dismayed 
When  Jesus  in  the  Temple  stayed. 

Thou  didst  behold  Him  crucified, 

Thou  still  wert  pear  Him  when  He  died. 

Gladsome  the  morn  when  Jesus  came 
From  out  the  tomb  and  spoke  thy  name. 

Great  was  thy  joy  to  see  Him  rise 
Triumphantly  to  Paradise. 

Mother  of  Christ,  in  heaven  crowned; 
Mother  of  men,  on  earth  renowned! 

This  day  we  praise  and  honor  thee. 
Queen  of  the  Holy  Rosary! 


We  should  pray  with  as  much  earnest- 

[ness  as  those  who  expect  everything  from 

[God;   we  should  act  with  as  much  energy 

^as    those     who    expect    everything    from 

themselves.— CoZ/on. 


BY    THE    COUNTESS    DE    COURSON. 


OST  striking  are  the  manifes- 
tations of  maternal  tender- 
ness with  which  Our  Lady 
of  Lourdes  continues  to  favor 
her  clients,  —  manifestations  that  are  all 
the  more  deserving  of  attention  because 
Dr.  Boissarie,  who  directs  the  Bureau  des 
Constatations,  is  loath  to  write  the  word 
"miracle"  until  time  has  set  its  seal  upon 
the  cure.  An  example  of  this  farsighted 
prudence  is  afforded  by  the  case  of  Aim6e 
Alopee,  a  woman  from  Angers,  who  was 
suddenly  cured  on  May  28,  1909.  Only 
at  the  end  of  a  year  has  the  Bishop  of 
Angers,  following  the  lead  of  the  Lourdes 
doctors,  pronounced  the  cure  to  be 
miraculous. 

Aimee  Alopee,  aged  thirty-seven,  had 
gone  through  several  grave  operations, 
that  had  afforded  her  momentary  relief, 
without  removing  the  internal  tumors 
that  were  the  cause  of  her  sufiferings. 
These  continued  to  increase,  and  in  July, 
1908,  they  became  almost  unbearable.  At 
the  same  time  there  formed  on  her  right 
side  large  abscesses,  from  which  issued  a 
quantity  of  corrupt  matter.  She  was 
unable  to  touch  solid  food,  could  sleep 
only  with  the  help  of  morphine,  and  was 
of  course  confined  to  her  bed. 

When,  on  May  25,  Aimde,  at  her  earnest 
request,  was  taken  to  Lourdes,  her  condi- 
tion, as  is  stated  in  the  medical  certifi- 
cates, was  extremely  critical ;   the  abscesses 
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showed  no  signs  of  healing,  and  discharged 
a  quantity  of  pus  and  also  of  blood.  The 
invalid  performed  the  journey  lying  on 
her  back;  and  the  nursing  Sister  who 
attended  her  certified  that,  on  arriving  at 
Lourdes,  the  running  wounds  were  worse 
than  ever.  On  being  taken  to  the  foun- 
tain, the  patient  fainted;  and,  instead  of 
plunging  her  into  the  water,  the  devoted 
infirmarians  had  to  be  satisfied  with  apply- 
ing compresses  to  the  wounds.  She  was 
then  so  weak  that  she  seemed  insensible 
to  all  that  went  on  around  her;  and  when, 
on  Friday,  the  28th,  she  was  for  the  second 
time  carried  to  the  Grotto,  she  was  more 
like  a  dead  than  a  living  person.  She  was 
able,  however,  to  receive  Holy  Com- 
munion; but,  as  rain  was  falling,  it  was 
decided  to  take  her  back  to  the  "Abri," 
where  she  would  be  under  cover. 

Hitherto,  being  carried  to  and  fro  had 
always  increased  Aimee's  sufferings,  how- 
ever gently  the  hrancardiers  acquitted 
themselves  of  their  task.  Now,  although 
they  walked  more  quickly  than  usual, 
she  felt  a  curious  sensation  of  relief;  and, 
on  arriving  at  the  "Abri,"  to  the  utter 
amazement  of  all  present,  she  rose  from 
the  stretcher  with  a  happy  cry:  "I  am 
cured!" 

From  that  moment,  without  passing 
through  the  intervening  stage  of  conva- 
lescence, she  became  a  healthy  woman. 
It  was  found  that  the  open  wounds  had 
suddenly  closed;  and,  only  five  days  after 
her  departure  from  Angers,  Aim^e  Alop^e, 
radiantly  happy,  returned  home.  The 
doctors,  who  had  pronounced  her  condi- 
tion to  be  extremely  critical  and  her 
abscesses  impossible  of  cure,  could  only 
certify  that  she  was  now  thoroughly  sound 
and  well.  Again  in  1910,  after  the  lapse  of 
a  year,  they  haye  given  testimony  that 
she  is  in  possession  of  perfect  health. 

Such  are  the  bare  facts  of  the  case. 
They  are  summed  up  in  the  document 
issued  by  the  Bishop  of  Angers.  In  this 
paper  Mgr.  Rumeau  declares  that,  after  a 
minute  and  thorough  examination  of  the 
case,   he   believes   that   the   cure   may   be 


safely  considered-  as  miraculous.  He  bases 
his  opinion  upon  the  following  facts:  (i) 
The  cure  was  sudden  and  radical,  both 
internally  and  externally;  contrary  there- 
fore to  the  usual  laws  of  nature.  (2)  It 
has  been  lasting:  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
Aimee's  doctors  pronounce  her  condition 
to  be  excellent.  (3)  It  took  place  at  a 
moment's  notice;  the  wounds  ceased 
running,  and  were  healed  without  the 
application  of  any  human  remedy.  The 
Bishop  concludes  that,  there  being  no 
nervous  element  in  Aimee's  case,  but 
visible,  tangible  evils  that  no  natural  means 
could  remove  in  this  sudden  manner,  he 
is  justified  in  declaring  the  cure  to  be 
supernatural, — a  judgment  that  is  con- 
firmed by  the  doctor  who  treated  the  sick 
woman  before  her  journey  to  Lourdes, 
and  who  again  examined  her  on  her  return. 

The  calm,  judicial  tone  of  the  docu- 
ment to  which  we  refer  is  calculated  to 
inspire  the  utmost  confidence.  Human 
prudence  and  human  science  are  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  case,  not  in  a  spirit  of 
scepticism,  but  with  a  view  of  controlling 
any  imprudent  enthusiasm,  and  of  sur- 
rounding the  extraordinary  fact  with  every 
proof  that  may  serve  to  confirm  its  truth 
and  authenticity.  In  the  same  spirit, 
Mgr.  Cateau,  Bishop  of  Lugon,  ordered 
an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  case  of 
Madame  Bir6,   whose  story  is  as  follows. 

Madame  Bird,  a  dressmaker  by  profes- 
sion, in  1904  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis, 
from  which,  although  comparatively  a 
young  woman  (she  was  only  thirty -eight) , 
she  never  recovered:  on  the  contrary, 
for  four  years  she  became  a  prey  to  a 
variety  of  disorders.  She  could  neither  eat 
nor  sleep,  she  fainted  continually,  spit 
blood,  and  occasionally  she  remained  for 
several  days  together  in  a  state  of  coma. 
These  and  many  other  symptoms  are  duly 
and  scientifically  explained  in  the  official 
report  of  the  medical  men  who  attended 
Madame  Bire. 

On  February  25,  1908,  a  new  trial  fell 
upon  the  unfortunate  woman :  she  became 
suddenly    blind,     and    the    doctors    who 
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attended  her  pronounced  the  cause  of  her 
bUndness  to  be  atrophy  of  the  nerves  of 
the  eye.  In  August,  1908,  Madame  Bire 
went  to  Lourdes;  and  on  the  morning  of 
August  5  she  suddenly  recovered  her  sight 
at  the  Grotto. 

The  medical  examination  that  followed 
revealed  what  is  the  most  peculiar  and 
curious  feature  of  this  particular  case. 
Dr.  Lainey,  an  oculist  of  Rouen;  Dr.  Lar- 
rien,  of  Toulouse;  Dr.  Guinier,  of  Mont- 
pellier;  Dr.  Mairiany,  a  Belgian  specialist, 
and  others,  after  minutely  examining 
Madame  Eire's  eyes,  had  come  to  the  same 
conclusion — that  the  case  was,  humanly 
speaking,  incurable.  From  August  5, 
however,  she  could  see  perfectly,  and 
read  even  small  print  without  fatigue. 
The  doctors  summed  up  their  opinion  by 
affirming  that  her  cure  is  "  inexplicable 
unless  we  admit  a  supernatural  agency." 
For  the  last  two  years  her  sight  has 
remained  perfect;  and  two  months  ago 
the  doctor  who  attends  her  habitually 
certified  that  since  August  5,  1908,  her 
cure  has  held  good,  and  is  "  perfect,  entire 
and  absolute  "  ("  la  guerison  est  parfaite, 
entitre  et  absolue").  This  paper  is  signed 
by  Dr.  Hibert,  of  Lugon. 

It  is  yet  early  to  speak  of  the  miracles 
of  1 9 10.  Next  year,  when  twelve  months 
have  passed  by,  if  their  condition  con- 
tinues satisfactory,  the  miracules  of  the 
last  National  Pilgrimage  will  be  allowed 
to  consider  themselves  as  the  privileged 
objects  of  Our  Lady's  bounty.  But  mean- 
time many  of  them,  with  grateful  hearts, 
are  praising  our  Heavenly  Mother's  power, 
and  are  privately  thanking  her  for  favors 
received. 

The  cure  of  a  young  Belgian,  Mr. 
Depasse,  which  took  place  last  August, 
resembles  in  some  respects  that  of  Claire 
Bignon,  already  mentioned  by  The  Ave 
Maria.  Emile  Depasse,  accompanied  by 
his  mother,  arrived  at  gourdes  August  4. 
He  was  completely  paralyzed,  owing  to 
an  inflammation  of  the  spine;  and  he 
carried  a  certificate  of  Dr.  Leuridan,  of 
Jumet,  stating  that  his  case  was  incurable 


and  that  he  probably  would  not  live  many 
months.  On  August  5,  stretched  on  a 
mattress,  the  sufferer  was  taken  to  the 
Grotto  and  bathed  in  the  piscina.  He  felt 
a  sensation  of  extraordinary  relief,  sat 
up,  and  was  carried  to  the  Bureau,  where 
Dr.  Boissarie  and  his  colleagues  author- 
ized him  to  stand,  if  possible.  Depasse 
got  off  his  stretcher,  and,  wild  w4th  joy, 
actually  jumped  with  delight  at  his  newly 
recovered  activity.  A  minute  examina- 
tion of  the  case  followed,  with  the  result 
that  all  the  medical  men  present  agreed 
that  Depasse  was  absolutely  cured.  Dr. 
Boissarie,  whose  prudence  is  well  known, 
insisted,  however,  on  sending  a  telegram 
to  the  Belgian  physician  who  had  attended 
the  happy  miracule.  He  informed  him  of 
what  had  just  happened,  and  requested 
him,  if  possible,  to  come  to  Lourdes.  Dr. 
Leuridan  obeyed  the  summons.  Although 
a  good  Christian,  he  had  certain  misgiv- 
ings as  regards  the  miracles  of  Lourdes, 
which  he  was  incliried  to  attribute  to 
nervous  excitement.  On  arriving,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Grotto,  where  his  patient 
awaited  him  with  a  beaming  countenance. 
Together  they  went  to  the  Bureau  des 
Constatations,  where  Dr.  Leuridan  care- 
fully examined  the  case,  comparing  his 
client's  present  condition  with  his  obser- 
vations in  the  past.  The  other  physicians 
present  were  keenly  interested  in  the 
matter,  as  Dr.  Leuridan's  mental  attitude 
with  regard  to  the  miracles  of  Lourdes 
made  his  testimony  doubly  valuable. 

The  conclusion  of  his  examination  may 
be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows.  Emile 
Depasse  had  been  for  four  years  afflicted 
with  a  disease  of  the  spine  that  was, 
humanly  speaking,  incurable.  On  the  5th 
of  August,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  he  was 
suddenly  cured.  The  cure  seems  quite 
complete,  as  no  signs  of  disease  can  now 
be  detected.  This  sudden  removal  of  an 
incurable  disease  "can  not  be  explained 
scientifically,"  —  such  is  pwr\  pojpi|HDn  of 
the  medical  men  who  lmy6^nv?S^^Med 
the  case.  Next  year  wevpay  «^ec^\to 
hear  of  Emile  Depasse'sl  b4in2:.<wrtioni:6^e 
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happy  miracules  whose  presence  at 
Lourdes  is  a  proof  that  their  cure  has 
stood  the^test  of  time,  and  can  be  duly- 
recorded*  in  the  annals  of  the  wonder- 
working  shrine. 

The  story  we  have  briefly  rehearsed  has 
a  twofold  meaning:  it  serves  to  illus- 
trate once  more  the  power,  compassion, 
and  helpfulness  of  her  whom  the  Church 
hails  as  the  Health  of  the  Sick  and  the 
Help  of  Christians;  it  proves  also  how 
wisely,  in  the  matter  of  miracles,  the 
Church  combines  the  claims  of  faith  with 
those  of  human  science.  Wliile  she  believes 
in  the  existence  of  miracles  in  general, 
she  is  critical  as  regards  each  miracle  in 
detail;  and  her  attitude  in  this  respect 
is  prompted  by  her  filial  devotion  to  the 
Mother  of  God.  All  that  touches  upon 
faith  in  and  loyalty  to  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  must  be  above  suspicion;  hence 
Dr.  Boissarie's  desire  that  medical  men 
of  all  countries,  whatever  may  be  their 
belief,  should  be  free  to  examine  the  cases 
that  are  brought  under  his  notice;  hence 
the  frankness  with  which  he  courts  rather 
than  shuns  criticism;  hence  also  his  strict 
rule  that  no  cure,  however  striking,  shall 
be  pronounced  supernatural  until  it  has 
been  tested  by  time. 

These  conditions  invest  the  miracles 
of  Lourdes  with  an  importance  that  even 
unbelievers  are  forced  to  admit.  In  the 
Ages  of  Faith,  such  strict  control  of 
miraculous  agencies  was  not  necessary; 
in  our  critical  and  hostile  twentieth  cen- 
tury, the  Church  considers .  it  her  duty 
to  fall  in,  up  to  a  certain  point,  with  the 
spirit  of  the  day.  It  is  encouraging  and 
satisfying  to  see  how  victoriously  Our 
Lady's  manifestations  of  power  stand  the 
test  of  scientific  criticism,  and  yet  how 
closely  they  bring  home  to  us,  the  sense 
of  the  supernatural,  which  our  utilitarian 
spirit  is  inclined  to  set  aside. 


Nameless  and  from  Nowhere. 


BY    A.   DBASE    AND    M.   LACHESE. 


Most  of  us  pass  through  the  world 
leaving  little  more  trace  of  our  individ- 
uality than  a  traveller  leaves  in  a  hotel 
room. — D.  G.  Phillips. 


III. — Mothers  and  Sons. 

IT  was  so  late  when  Anthony  O'Malley 
got  in  on  the  evening  of  Lady  Burke's 
visit  to  Ballyadden,  that  he  went  straight 
to  his  room,  and  so  did  not  see  his  mother 
until  dinner  time. 

"  Whom  do  you  think  I  had  a  visit  from 
this  afternoon?"  began  Mrs.  O'Malley  as 
soon  as  they  were  seated ;  but,  not  waiting 
for  an  answer,  she  went  on :  "  From  Lady 
Burke.  She  sat  with  me  for  ages,  and  we 
had  such  a  nice  chat!  Sir  Richard  is  just 
your  age,  Anthony;  and  he  is  an  artist. 
Just  imagine  that!  I  said  he  must  see 
the  Glen,  so  you  are  to  take  him  there 
to-morrow." 

"To-morrow,  mother!"  said  Anthony, 
and  a  look  of  annoyance  crossed  his  face. 
"  Why,  who  arranged  that?  In  the  first 
place,  I  don't  know  Sir  Richard;  and, 
in  the  second,  I  have  an  engagement  for 
to-morrow  morning." 

"Oh,  nonsense!"  said  Mrs.  O'Malley, 
quickly.  "  Lady  Burke  and  I  settled  it 
all.  You  are  to  ride  over  and  make  his 
acquaintance,  and  then  he  will  go  with 
you   to   the   Glen." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  said  I  would  go," 
replied  Anthony,  quietly.  "  I  must  send 
a  note  over  first  thing  in  the  morning  to 
explain  that  it  is  impossible." 

"You'll  do  no  such  thing!"  cried  his 
mother,  angrily.  "  I  have  said  you  will 
go,  and  go  you  must." 

Mrs.-  O'Malley  had  ruled  for  so  long  over 
her  quiet  husband  that  she  expected  the 
same  submission  from  her  son;  and  she 
could  not  realize  that  now,  being  no  longer 
a  child,  he  had  opinions  and  occupations 
as  well  as  a  very  decided  will  of  his  own. 
But  Anthony,  whilst  endowed  with  much 
of  his  mother's  strength  of  mind,  had 
inherited  his  father's  quiet  ways;  and, 
.though  determined  to  keep  his  own  engage- 
ment, and  not  to  give  it  up  for  the  one 
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his  mother  had  made  for  him,  he  said 
nothing  more;  and,  after  insisting  once 
again,  and  telHng  him  exactly  what  was 
expected  of  him,  his  mother  went  on  to 
talk  of  other  things. 

She  did  not  question  him  as  to  the 
nature  of  his  previous  engagement,  for 
she  guessed  that  it  had  something  to  do 
with  Mr.  Dillon  and  the  people  of  the 
mill;  and,  in  spite,  or  perhaps  it  was  in 
a  measure  because,  of  her  own  family 
connection  wnth  the  business,  she  could 
not  bear  her  son  to  have  anything  to 
say  about  it.  That  he  was  helping  in  the 
moral  and  material  well-being  of  those 
amongst  whom  he  lived  was  nothing  to 
her.  Philanthropy  was  not  "the  fashion" 
in  Mrs.  O'Malley's  world;  and  she  was 
afraid  that  "the  county  people,"  of  whom 
she  spoke  and  thought  so  much,  would 
think  that  she  was  still  connected  with 
the  mill  if  they  heard  of  Anthony's  friend- 
ship with  Mr.  Dillon.  And,  besides  this, 
another  though  less  utterly  foolish  objec- 
tion to  her  son's  repeated  visits  to  Drinagh 
had  lately  arisen. 

Mrs.  O'Malley  had  always  disapproved 
of  her  sister-in-law's  method  of  bringing 
up  the  little  foundling  girl,  the  child  who 
had  not  even  a  name  of  her  own,  for 
Querida  'which  was  what  Julia  had  over- 
heard her  mother  calling  her  the  first  time 
she  had  seen  her  at  Limerick  Junction 
was  really  only  a  pet  name,  being  a 
Spanish  equivalent  for  "little  darling." 
Julia  had  noticed  the  word  as  something 
very  unusual,  and  so  had  remembered  it. 
Mrs.  O'Malley  ever  maintained  that  the 
child  ought  to  have  been  brought  up  to  do 
something  for  herself,  and  she  would  never 
own  that  she  was  a  fit  playmate  for  her 
children.  Consequently,  Querida  and  the 
children  at  Ballyadden  had  seen  very 
little  of  one  another ;  and  it  was  only  since 
Anthony  had  taken  to  helping  Mr.  Dillon  in 
his  philanthropic  schemes  that  he  and  his 
aunt's  adopted  daughter  had  come  really 
to  know  each  other  well.  As  a  child, 
Querida  had  been,  according  to  Mrs. 
O'Malley,   lanky   and  sallow,   and   it  was 


with  surprise  not  unmixed  with  annoyance 
that  she  had  seen  the  change  that  time 
and  grown-up  dresses  had  made  in  the  girl. 

Like  her  mother,  Querida  was  tall  and 
graceful.  Her  head  was  so  small  as  to  be 
almost  overweighted  by  the  masses  of 
golden  hair  that  she  wore  in  severe  coils, 
which  to  some  people  would  have  been  a 
trying  style  of  coiffure;  but  it  suited  her 
pale  face  and  statuesque  features.  Her 
eyes  were  large  and  dark,  and  in  this  she 
differed  from  her  mother;  for  the  tragic 
eyes  that  had  haunted  Lady  Burke  were 
blue,  whilst  those  that  Mrs.  O'Malley 
feared,  for  Anthony's  sake,  were  brown 
and  plaintive.  Querida  was  the  second 
reason  for  Mrs.  O'Malley's  dislike  to  her 
son's  infatuation,  as  she  called  it,  for  Mr. 
Dillon;  but  she  had  not  as  yet  breathed 
her  fears  even  to  her  husband  or  to 
Fanchea,  and  one  at  least  of  the  two  con- 
cerned was  utterly  unconscious  that  such 
an  idea  would  cross  any  one's  mind. 

The  evenings  were  long  and  bright,  and 
Mrs.  O'Malley  would  have  gone  to  bed 
in  a  less  contented  frame  of  mind  had  she 
known  that  after  dinner  Anthony  had 
caught  sight  of  a  workman  who  had  been 
dela3ed  in  the  yard,  and  who  was  only 
then  starting  for  his  home,  which  lay  close 
to  Ballyadden,  and  had  given  him  a  note 
to  deliver,  as  he  passed,  to  Sir  Richard 
Burke.  But,  as  it  was,  ignorance  was 
bliss;  and  she  sat  up  till  quite  late,  writing 
an  account  to  Fanchea  of  her  afternoon's 
visit;  to  which  she  added  that  Anthony, 
after  making  a  ridiculous  fuss,  had  agreed 
to  take  Sir  Richard  to  see  the  Glen  next 
morning. 

Whilst  the  O'Malley s  had  to  listen  to 
one  account  of  the  afternoon's  proceedings. 
Lady  Burke  was  telling  her  version  of  the  * 
same  to  her  son,  as  they  sat  together  in 
the  nev/ly-decorated,  and  yet  still  old- 
fashioned,  dining-room  at  Ardrum.  The 
windows  opened  onto  the  terrace,  v/here 
two  chairs  stood  invitingly  together;  and 
as  soon  as  dinner  was  over  they  passed 
out  and  sat  where  they  could  watch  the 
red  sunset  glow  on  the  distant  mountains, 
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After  Seeing  to  his  mother's  comfort, 
and  wrapping  her  in  a  shawl  that  he 
insisted  on  getting  for  her,  Dick  threw 
himself  back  in  his  chair  and  watched  the 
ever-changing  scene  before  him  with  deep 
contentment,  smoking  lazily  whilst  his 
mother  talked.  It  was  only  when  she  told 
of  Mrs.  O'Malley's  plan  for*  him  that  he 
roused  himself. 

"  Master  O'Malley  is  to  come  for  me 
to-morrow  and  take  me  out  for  a  ride, 
like  a  good  little  boy!  I  say,  mother,  that's 
rather  much!  I  have  hundreds  of  things 
to  do  to-morrow.  He  must  be  a  slightly 
officious  youth." 

"  He  had  nothing  to  say  to  it,"  replied 
Lady  Burke,  smiling.  "  Probably  he  is 
noAv  telling  his  mother  what  he  thinks 
of  her  plan." 

"  Then  you  can't  even  tell  me  what  he 
is  like.  I  must  take  him  to  my  heart  in 
blissful  ignorance,  —  or,  rather,  I  must 
submit  to  his  mother  placing  him  there. 
I  wonder  if  he  will  find  it  comfortable?" 

"What  a  ridiculous  boy  you  are!"  cried 
his  mother,  laughing.  "  I  really  couldn't 
get  you  out  of  to-morrow's  ride.  But, 
seriously,  if  the  young  man  is  half  as  nice 
as  he  is  said  to  be,  you  will  be  very  lucky 
to  have  him  as  a  friend." 

Lady  Burke's  opinion  of  Anthony 
O'Malley  had  been  very  much  altered 
since  her  conversation  with  the  doctor's 
wife.  But  she  knew  Dick  too  well  to  refer 
in  more  than  a  laughing  way  to  the  per- 
fections of  his  friend-to-be;  and  she  went 
on  to  tell  of  her  visit  to  Drinagh,  and  of 
the  tragic  story  told  to  her  by  Mrs.  Keily. 

She  had  not  finished  her  recital  when 

Dick  interrupted  her  to  call  to  a  man  who 

was    making   his    way    to    the    hall    door, 

^  asking  what  he   wanted   at  that  time   of 

night. 

It  was  Anthony  O'Malley's  messenger; 
and,  to  the  young  man's  surprise,  he 
handed  him  a  note,  addressed  in  writing 
that  was  unfamiliar,  with  the  information 
that' it   was   from    ''Master   Tony." 

"From  my  bosom-friend!"  exclaimed 
Dick,    as   he    sat    down    again.     "  Really, 


mother,  this  friendship  is  becoming  quite 
overpowering!" 

"Take  care  that  it  is  not  a  refusal  to 
comply  with  his  mother's  arrangements!" 
responded  Lady  Burke.  "  I  don't  see  why 
else  he  should  write  to  you." 

"So  it  is!"  cried  Dick.  "My  longing 
for  friendship  is  not  to  be  gratified.  Your 
paragon,  my  dear  mother,  is  a  young  man 
who  does  not  intend  to  be  let  in  for 
promiscuous  friendships."  And  he  handed 
the  note  to  his  mother.    It  ran  thus: 

My  dear  Sir  Richard: — I  am  so  sorry 
to  find  that  my  mother,  not  knowing  that 
I  was  engaged  for  to-morrow  morning, 
offered  you  my  services  as  a  guide.  If  you 
care  to  arrange  any  other  day  this  week, 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  act  as  cicerone. 
Curiously  enough,  my  engagement  to- 
morrow is  to  attend  the  funeral  of  an  old 
man  who,  as  a  boy,  lived  at  Ardrum  and 
knew  your  grandfather.  Only 'last  week 
he  asked  me  if  he  could  see  you,  and  I 
promised  to  mention  his  wish  when  we 
met;  but  he  failed  so  quickly  that  I  had 
not  time  to  do  so.  You  will,  I  am  sure, 
understand  that  my  promise  to  attend 
his  funeral  must  stand. 

Verv  truly  yours, 

A.  O'Malley. 

"I  like  that  letter!"  observ%4  Dick 
decidedly,  as  his  mother  handed  him  back 
the  paper.  "Poor  old  chap!  I  wish  I'd 
known  sooner.  Fancy  his  remembering 
grandfather — more  than  I  do,  by  the 
way,  —  and  wanting  to  see '  me  on  the 
strength  of  it!  I've  a  great  mind  to  go 
to  his  funeral  myself." 

"That's  my  dear  boy!"  said  Lady 
Burke  quietly,  laying  her  hand  for  a 
moment  on  his  knee. 

Half  ashamed,  however,  of  the  impulse 
that  had  prompted  his  words,  he  tried 
to  turn  them  off. 

"They  are  very  picturesque,  these 
country  funerals,"  he  remarked,  as  though 
a  w^ish  for  artistic  effect  was  his  only 
reason  for  going.  "  Freville  told  me  that 
the  people  follow  on  their  ponies;  the 
women,     in     their     red     petticoats     and 
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fawn-colored  shawls,  sitting  behind  their 
husbands,  who  wear  their  ordinary  banin 
costumes." 

"You  make  me  feel  inclined  to  come, 
too,"  said  his  mother,  laughing  and  falling 
in  with  his  humor. 

"  Do,  then! "  cried  Dick.  "  You  can  pray 
and  I  can  sketch!"  he  added  maliciously. 

But  his  mother  knew  him  too  well  to 
be  taken  in,  as  he  had  hoped  she  would 
be;  and  before  they  entered  the  house  it 
was  arranged  that  Lady  Burke  should 
drive  over  to  the  Drinagh  chapel  in  time 
for  the  Mass  that  would  precede  the 
funeral;  and  that  Dick  should  ride  down 
a  little  later,  so  as  to  show  the  last 
sign  of  respect  to  his  grandfather's  old 
retainer,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
acquaintance  with  the  friend  who  turned 
out  to  be  less  officious  than  he  had  been 
accused  of  being. 

IV.— Meetings. 

Dick  had  been  right  in  predicting  that 
the  funeral  would  have  a  following  of 
riders;  and  when  he  reached  the  church 
next  morning,  he  found  twenty  or  more 
ponies  fastened  to  the  rings  that  were 
put  for  the  purpose  in  the  walls  of  the 
chapel  yard.  Finding  one  of  these  un- 
occupied,- he  tied  up  his  own  beast  and 
made  his  way  to  the  door,  not  wishing 
to  attract  too  much  attention  when  the 
people  came  out.  The  benches  were  half 
full  of  countrymen  in  banin,  and  country- 
women in  fawn  and  scarlet;  and  besides 
these  there  were  a  group  of  people  who 
were  evidently  mill  hands.  ^ 

Dick  also  caught  sight  of  his  mother's 
dark  gown,  and  of  a  slim  figure  dressed 
in  dark  blue,  with  a  wealth  of  golden 
hair  under  the  wide  brim  of  a  shade  hat. 
From  what  he  had  heard,  Dick  thought 
that  she  must  be  the  daughter  of  the 
dumb  lady  his  mother  had  seen,— the 
foundling  girl,  who  owned  nothing  in  the 
world  but  a  queer  Spanish  pet  name. 
He  looked  at  her  with  interest;  but  her 
face  was  hidden  from  him,  and  he  cpuld 
only    admire    the    graceful    lines    of    her 


figure  and  the  glorious  gold  of  her  hair; 
and  soon  his  eyes  roamed  on  to  a  bench 
where  two  men  sat  together.  The  elder 
was  unmistakably  Mr.  Dillon;  for.  Mass 
being  now  over,  he  stood  up  and  gave 
directions  in  a  low  voice  to  the  men  who 
were  to  carry  out  the  coffin. 

His  companion,  of  course,  was  Anthony 
O'Malley.  Dick  examined  him  critically. 
He  was  not,  as  a  rule,  given  to  much 
study  of  character,  but  his  artistic  instinct 
taught  him  to  read  faces  aright.  His 
summary  of  Anthony  O'Malley  was  made 
as  the  latter  walked  slowly  down  the 
church:  conscientious  and  persevering, 
though  not  perhaps  especially  brilliant; 
determined,  yet  with  lines  that  denoted 
a  love  of  peace  and  a  strong  dislike  to 
causing  pain.  Had  Dick  known  Mrs. 
O'Malley,  he  would  have  realized  that 
these  last  qualities  accounted  for  the  worn 
and  anxious  expression  that  was  remark- 
able on  so  young  a  face,  and  that  made 
Dick  conclude  his  reflections  with  the 
conviction  that  the  man  who  was  now 
close  beside  him  might  not  be  an  amusing 
companion,  but  he  would  certainly  make 
a  reliable  friend. 

He  followed  him  out  of  the  chapel,  and 
went  up  to  him  whilst  the  procession  was 
forming. 

"I  say,"  he  began  half  shyly,  "you're 
O'Malley,  aren't  you?  I'm  Dick  Burke. 
I  got  your  note  all  right  last  night.  I 
wish  I  had  known  about  the  poor  old 
chap  sooner.  I — I  suppose  it  would  have 
pleased  him  if  he  had  known  that  I  came 
this  morning^ — " 

"Perhaps  he  does,"  replied  Anthony, 
smiling.  "  It's  awfully  good  of  you,  in 
any  case.  And  his  old  wife  will  think 
no  end  of  it."  .  g 

Anthony  had  not  regretted  having  a 
good  excuse  for  not  carrying  out  his 
mother's  plan.  He  had  heard  vaguely 
that  Lady  Burke  had  bought  Ardrum,  so 
that  her  son  should  have  some  definite 
interest  to  occupy  him;  and  he  had 
thought  of  Dick  as  a  wealthy,  idle,  and 
probably   spoiled    youth,    with   whom   h?  ' 
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would  have  nothing  in  corhmon.  This, 
however,  showed  him  that  he  had  been 
mistaken  in  his  stfrmises,  and  he  gladly 
owned  it  to  himself. 

"  They  are  taking  him  back  to  Ardrum, 
you  know,"  he  said,  not  sure  if  his  com- 
panion meant  only  to  put  in  an  appearance 
at  the  church,  or  to  follow  as  he  himself 
intended  to  do. 

"All  that  way?"  said  Dick.  "Oh,  I 
suppose  he  wants  his  dust  to  mingle  with 
that  of  his  forefathers!  A  queer  old  fancy. 
You're  riding,  I  suppose?" — with  a  glance 
at  his  companion.  "That's  my  nag  over 
there;  but  my  mother  is  in  the  church, 
and  I  must  just  see  if  she  wants  anything 
before  we  start.  Don't  go  without  me, 
like  a  good  fellow!" 

"Of  course  not,"  replied  Anthony,  in 
a  tone  of  unmistakable  heartiness;  and 
whilst  Dick  turned  back  to  the  chapel  he 
went  round  to  fetch  his  own  horse.  Just 
outside  the  gate,  four  roads  met;  and  as 
the  funeral  began  to  wind  along  one,  a 
car  drove  up  on  the  opposite  road,  and 
so  was  obliged  to  stop  to  let  the  others 
pass,  close  to  the  place  where  Anthony 
had  tied  his  pony.  He  knew  that  Fanchea 
was  expected  home  that  morning,  but  he 
was  not  aware  that  his  mother  had  gone 
to  meet  her — she  had  only  been  "  dining 
and  sleeping  with  one  of  the  neighbors," — 
and  a  look  of  amusement  that  quickly 
gave  way  to  a  somewhat  grim  expression 
crossed  his  face  when  he  saw  who  it  was 
that  was  being  thus  delayed  by  the  funeral. 

The  ladies  had  their  backs  to  him,  but 
Fanchea  turned  her  head;  and  as  her 
mother  asked  the  coachman  why  he  was 
stopping,  and  sharply  bade  him  drive  on, 
she  caught  sight  of  her  brother's  pony 
standing  amongst  the  others,  differing 
from  them  only  in  the  way  it  was  saddled 
and  groomed. 

"Why,  there's  Crania!"  cried  the  girl. 
"And  Tony,  too!  Oh,  of  course  he  is 
burying  old  Rooney!  I  forgot  the  funeral 
was  to  be  to-day.'' 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Mrs. 
O'Malley,    a    sudden    disagreeable    doubt 


as  to  her  son's  amenability  crossing  her 
mind.  "Tony,  did  you  say?  Impossible! 
He  has  gone  for  a  ride  with  Sir  Richard 
Burke." 

"  Then  he  must  be  taking  him  for  a 
drive  after  the  funeral,"  said  Fanchea, 
with  a  rippling  little  laugh;  "for  if  you 
turn  round,  you  will  see  him  for  yourself, 
mother." 

Mrs.  O'Malley  did  turn  round,  but  even 
then  she  scarcely  believed  her  eyes.  It 
now  occurred  to  her  that  Dick's  last  words 
on  the  subject  had  certainly  been  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  change  his  plans.  But 
she  herself  had  said  so  much  more  after- 
ward that  she  had  imagined  he  was  over- 
come. It  was  not  the  first  time  that  the 
boy  (as  he  still  was  to  her)  had  gone  his 
own  way,  irrespective  of  her  wishes,  in 
cases  when  their  ideas  of  right  and  wrong 
did  not  coincide;  and  this  new  proof  of 
his  quiet  determination  smote  her  with 
a  sharp  presentiment.  If  her  fears 
concerning  Querida  ever  came  to  be 
justified,  the  struggle  between  them  would 
be  keener  than  she  cared  to  contemplate. 

"How  dared  he!  How  dared  he!"  she 
exclaimed  in  a  low  voice  of  such  concen- 
trated anger  that  Fanchea  looked  at  her 
quite  startled.  "That  Dillon  has  abso- 
lutely hpynotized  him.  He  is  a  positive 
curse!" 

•  "Hush,  mother!  — oh,  hush!"  cried 
Fanchea  quickly,  in  real  distress;  for, 
although  she  was  never  allowed  to  go  to 
the  mill  or  its  village,  and  knew  Mr.  Dillon 
very  slightly,  she  shared  her  brother's 
admiration  for  him,  and  realized  what  an 
influence  for  good  he  was  to  Anthony 
personally,  as  well  as  to  the  neighborhood 
in  general;  and  also  she  was  afraid  of 
her  mother's  words  being  overheard  and 
repeated.  "  Besides,"  went  on  Fanchea, 
"  unlikely  as  it  may  seem,  what  I  said 
in  jest  is  true.  Tony  has  brought  Sir 
Richard  Burke  with  him.  At  least,  I  don't 
know  who  else  that  can  possibly  be," — 
and  she  pointed  to  the  chapel  door,  where 
Dick,  and  his  mother  were  now  standing. 

"It  is!"  cried  Mrs.  O'Malley,  in  amaze- 
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ment.  "  It  must  be,  for  that  is  Lady  Burke 
with  him.    How  too  astonishing!" 

"Now  that  I  come  to  think  of  it,"  said 
Fanchea,  "  I  remember  Tony  saying  a 
few  days  ago  that  he  meant  to  call  at 
Ardrum,  so  as  to  find  out  if  it  would  be 
fur  any  use  to  tell  Sir  Richard  that  old  Rooney 
^  wanted  to  see  him.  He  was  a  retainer  or 
something  of  the  Burke  family  in  pre- 
historic ages.  He  must  have  ^old  him, 
after  all.    And  how  nice  of  Jiim  to  come!" 

"He  deceived  me,"  said  Mrs.  O'Malley. 
"  Why  did  he  not  tell  me  this  last  night? 
He  defied  me — drive  on!"  she  continued 
imperiously,  turning  to  the  coachman. 
"  I  am  not  going  to  remain  here  and  be 
made  a  fool  of  by  my  own  son,"  she 
added  in  a  lower  tone. 

"But  they're  on  the  road  yet,  ma'am," 
answered  the  coachman.  "  I  can't  cross 
till  they're  done." 

"Drive  on,  I  say!"  called  out  Mrs. 
O'Malley,  now  losing  all  control  over 
herself.  "Drive  on,  or  I'll  take  the  reins 
and  drive  myself!" 

At  that  moment  Querida  came  out  of 
the  gate.  It  was  one  of  Mr.  Dillon's  rules 
that  no  wakes  were  to  be  held  in  the 
village.  If  a  certain  number  of  the  men 
wished  to  attend  the  Mass  that  was 
always  said  before  a  burial,  a  free  hour 
was  allowed  out  of  their  work  time  for 
them  to  do  so;  but  no  one,  except  near 
relatives,  was  given  leave  to  waste  a  whole 
day  attending  a  funeral.  The  village 
people,  therefore,  walked  at  the  end  of 
the  procession,  which  they  would  follow 
only  for  the  short  distance  that  lay  be- 
tween the  church  and  their  houses;  and 
a  little  apart,  but  close  to  the  foremost 
women  of  this  band,  Querida  walked  alone. 

"Take  care,  mother!  You  will  knock 
her  down!"  cried  Fanchea  in  alarm;  for 
the  man,  uncertain  what  to  do,  had 
touched  the  horse  which,  already  impa- 
tient to  get  home,  gave  a  bound  forward. 

There  was  a  quick  movement  amongst 
the  crowd  of  women;  only  Querida  stood 
still.  At  the  sight  of  her  startled  face, 
Fanchea's    own    temper — she    was,    after 


all,  her  mother's  daughter — got  the  better 
of  her.  * 

"You  shall  stop!"  she  whispered;  and, 
springing  off  the  car,  she  stood  at  the 
horse's  head. 

Seeing  this,  the  man  gladly  pulled  his 
beast  back  from  the  frightened  women. 
This  left  the  two  girls  standing  together, 
the  crowd  only  forming  a  background  to 
their  figures. 

At  that  moment  Anthony  became  aware 
of  what  was  going  on.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  rest,  Fanchea's  manoeuvre  had  suc- 
ceeded. Even  Querida  thought  that  the 
horse  had  really  been  unmanageable,  and 
Dick  had  started  forward  to  the  man's 
assistance;  but,  seeing  at  once  that  his 
help  was  nof  needed,  he  stopped  again, 
and  just  stood  looking  at  the  picture 
before  him. 

Neither  of  the  girls  could  have  chosen 
a  companion  who  would  have  shown 
her  off  to  better  advantage,  and  yet  their 
perfect  unconsciousness  of  such  an  idea 
was  absolutely  apparent, — Querida,  tall, 
fair,  and  stately,  smiling  at  the  sparkling 
little  face  that  was  upturned  to  her  own; 
and  Fanchea,  small  and  dark,  with  grey 
eyes  that  were  flashing  now,  and  with 
cheeks  almost  as  deep  in  color  as  the 
red  lips  of  the  small  red  mouth. 

"I  am  so  sorry,  dear  Querida!"  she 
said.  "  I  am  afraid  we  frightened  you 
badly." 

Querida  was  frightened,  but  she  would 
gladly  have  undergone  half  a  dozen  similar 
frights  to  hear  such  words  as  these  from 
Fanchea.  As  a  child  she  had  not  missed 
the  companionship  of  other  girls;  but 
lately,-  since  they  had  both  grown  up, 
she  had  often  wished  to  have  F'anchea 
for  a  friend.  Curiously  enough,  it  was  not 
only  for  her  own  sake  that  she  had  this 
wish.  Even  now  Mrs.  O'Malley  was  averse 
to  her  daughter's  having  much  to  say 
to  her  aunt's  adopted  child;  but,  without 
making  an  open  quarrel  in  the  family, 
she  could  not  prevent  Fanchea  from  going 
occasionally  to  Drinagh.  And  if  ever  the 
girls  had  any   talk  together  during  these 
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visits.^Querida  learned  that,  in  spite  of 
all,  there  \fere  many  compensations  in 
her  own  life  for  the  things  that  were 
missing,  and  that  Fanchea's  life  was  not 
spent  upon  a  bed  of  roses.  Like  her 
brother,  the  girl  realized  that  every  human 
being  has  his  own  duty  toward  his  neigh- 
bor; and  that,  to  be  really  happy,  a  life 
must  have  something  more  than  amuse- 
ments to  fill  it. 

Anthony  was  able  to  strike  out  his 
own  line,  in  spite  of  his  mother's  opposi- 
tion; but  for  Fanchea  any  such  thing  was 
impossible.  Anthony  enjoyed  his  day's 
fishing  or  shooting,  his  afternoon's  tennis 
or  his  evening's  dancing,  twenty  times 
more  than  he  would  have  done  if  he  did 
not  go  to  them  with  the  kliowledge  that 
he  was  doing  something  to  justify  his 
existence  in  the  world. 

Fanchea,  too,  enjoyed  her  amusements 
to  the  full;  but  when  they  were  over 
the  inevitable  question  "Cwi  bono?"  often 
troubled  and  depressed  her.  A  little 
intercourse  between  the  two  girls  would 
have  been  of  such  mutual  advantage! 
Querida  would  have  helped  Fanchea  to 
provide  an  answer  to  her  question,  and 
Fanchea  would  have  taught  Querida  how 
to  laugh.  For  they  were  mutually  at- 
tracted to  each  other;  and,  although  as 
yet  neither  of  them  was  conscious  of  the 
fact,  Anthony  formed  a  strong  bond 
between  them. 

"By  Jove,"  murmured  Dick  under  his 
breath,  as  his  eyes  rested  on  the  two  girls 
standing  together,  "what  a  picture!" 

"How  pretty!"  said  his  mother  at  the 
same  moment,  looking  only  at  Querida, 
and  not  realizing,  as  Dick  did,  how  great 
a  share  the  bright,  dark  little  figure  had 
in  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

"Ripping!"  he  agreed  shortly,  as  his 
mother  turned  to  him  to  endorse  her 
opinion. 

But  as  she  spoke  the  picture  dissolved. 
Fanchea,  at  a  second  call  from  her  mother, 
had  gone  back  to  the  car,  which,  at  Mrs. 
O'Malley's  order,  had  turned  round  and 
was    now    driving    off    in    the    direction 


whence  it  came;  and  Querida,  still  smiling, 
had  taken  her  place  once  more  amongst 
the  women  of  the  village. 

Lady  Burke's  carriage  now  drove  up; 
but  as  she  seated  herself  in  it  there  was 
yet  another  delay.  Mr.  Dillon,  who  had 
been  detained  in  the  church,  came  out  to 
his  horse,  which  was  waiting  near  to  where 
Dick's  and  Anthony's  had  been  led. 

"  Here  comes  Mr.  Dillon!"  said  Anthony, 
whom  Dick  had  already  made  known  to 
his  mother;  and  at  the  same  moment 
Lady  Burke  spoke. 

"  Will  you  introduce  him  to  me,  Mr. 
O'Malley?"  she  asked. 

She  had  hesitated  before  making  the 
request;  for,  at  the  sight  of  the  fine,  ascetic 
face,  a  remembrance  of  what  she  had  seen 
in  the  church  came  back  to  her  with 
startling  intensity.  She  felt  as  though 
she  knew  something  of  him  that  was  a 
secret  to  others ;  and  then  it  was  a  distinct 
relief  to  her  to  find  that,  meeting  him  face 
to  face,  he  was  all  and  more  than  all  she 
had  expected. 

"Anthony  tells  me  that  Sir  Richard  is 
coming  with  us  to  see  the  last  of  poor  old 
Rooney,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  was 
peculiarly  attractive  from  its  unusual 
mixture  of  softness  and  strength.  "  Poor 
old  man,  he  thought  so  much  of  the  family 
(there  was  no  family  but  the  Burkes  of 
Ardrum  to  him)  that  he  would  have 
been  thoroughly  touched  by  your  son's 
kind  thought." 

He  looked  at  Dick  as  he  spoke;  and 
Ladv  Burke,  who  understood  every  expres- 
sion of  her  boy's  face,  knew  with  a  throb 
of  deep  gratitude  that  before  long  he  would 
be  as  ready  as  Anthony  now  was  to  make 
a  hero  of  this  man,,  whom  she  herself  felt 
to  be  somebody  quite  unusual.  And  as 
Dick  rode  off  between  his  two  new  friends, 
his  mother  sent  another  fervent  thought 
of  thanks  speeding  across  the  sea  to 
Father  Raymond. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 
►  «♦»< 


Light  words  are  often  weighty  sins. 
— Coventry  Pat  more. 
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Washington  from  Dumbarton  Towers. 

BY    S.   M.   B. 

I^ASTWARD  and  south  the  city  Hes  adream, 
White    shaft    and    golden    dome    and    soaring 

tower 
Enwrapped  in  violet  haze  of  Autumn  hour,^ — 

Asleep  beneath  magician's  spell  they  seem. 

Across  the  wold,  Potomac's  storied  stream, 
Whose  banks  the  trailing  willow  trees  embower. 
As  fall  the  sun  rays  in  a  golden  shower, 

Beneath    the    sky's    blue    concave    bright    doth 
gleam. 

Like  as  the  city  of  an  artist's  brush. 
Serene  it  lies  amid  a  landscape  rare; 

Naught  hinting  of  life's  turmoil,   din  and  rush. 
But  breathing  rest  and  joy  forever  fair; 

And  e'en  from  morn  till  twilight's  holy  hush 
A  coronal  of  peace  it  seems  to  wear. 


A  Case  of  Demoniacal  Possession. 

INTRODUCTION    BY    J.    GODFREY    R.^UPERT. 

N  an  age  in  which  the  super- 
natural is  increasingly  receding 
from  the  minds  of  men,  and 
in  which  attempts  are  being 
made  to  construct  a  Christianity  which 
does  not  in  any  wise  resemble  the  Chris- 
tianity founded  by  Jesus  Christ  and  taught 
by  His  Apostles  and  by  the  Doctors  and 
Fathers  of  His  Church,  it  is  but  natural 
that  belief  in  the  existence  and  action  of 
the  preternatural,  too,  should  be  steadily 
on  the  decline.  The  "  New  Theology, " 
which  has  room  neither  for  the  Divine 
Christ  nor  for  the  personal  devil  and  his 
angels,  is  determined,  at  any  cost,  to 
interpret  life  and  its  phenomena  without 
the   reality  of  either. 

That  magic  word  "science,"  moreover, 
with  which  some  of  our  modern  thinkers 
have  learned  to  conjure  so  successfully, 
and  which  is  so  often  made  to  do  service 
for  the  concealment  of  the  most  profound 
ignorance,  has  cast  its  spell  over  some  of 
the  very  best  minds;     and  there  is  abun- 


dant evidence  that  the  Catholic  sphere 
also  is  becoming  increasingly  conscious  of 
the  fascinations  of  that  spell.  .Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  but  too  true  that  minds 
manifestly  made  for  a  great  deal  of  thinking 
are  not  always  made  for  accurate  thinking, 
much  less  for  the  accurate  observation 
and  statement  of  facts;  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  the  world  to-day  is  suffering 
from  a  mass  of  misconceptions  and  mis- 
interpretations which,  in  their  effect  and 
tendency,  are   simply  demoralizing. 

Some  man,  noted  for  his  discovery  or 
supposed  discovery  in  the  sphere  of  the 
physical  sciences,  need  but  utter  a  word 
derogatory  to  long-cherished  beliefs  and 
convictions,  and  the  multitude  is  ready  to 
echo  his  sentiments,  and  to  conclude  that 
the  foundation  upon  which  those  beliefs 
are  established  has  been  shaken  or  even 
hopelessly  destroyed.  And  a  mass  of  high- 
sounding  phrases  and  of  newly-coined 
scientific  terms,  which  can  often  be  shown 
to  be  wholly  meaningless  when  they  are 
fully  analyzed,  are  made  to  assist  these 
destructive  processes  of  thought.  The 
matter  is  determined,  not  by  the  force  of 
evidence  'and  of  actual  fact,  but  by  the 
authority  of  some  great  name  which,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  has  secured  the 
attention  of  the  thinking  world.  We  can 
see  the  process  of  thought  at  work  in  the 
intellectual  life  of  to-day,  and  we  can 
trace  it  more  particularly  in  the  sphere 
of  morals  and  religion.  ^lany  books  and 
articles  in  popular  magazines  show  how 
rapidly,  and  on  what  flimsy  grounds, 
some  of  our  modern  thinkers  are  departing 
from  the  old  creeds  and  foundations. 

But  in  no  department  of  human  thought 
are  these  radical  transformations,  with 
their  grotesque  assumptions  and  their 
hasty  inferences,  more  apparent  than  in 
that  of  psychology  and  of  what  is  now 
termed  psychical  science.  It  is  true  that 
the  reality  of  the  abnormal  phenomena 
which  the  most  recent  research  along 
these  lines  of  investigation  has  elicited 
is  now  universally  admitted  by  those 
accurately   acquainted   with   the    subject. 
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The  facts  are  too  clearly  established,  and 
the  phenomena  have  been  too  long  and 
too  searchingly  studied,  to  admit  of  doubt 
on  this  point.  As  regards  the  interpre- 
tation of  these  phenomena,  however, 
hopeless  confusion  still  prevails,  and  the 
most  ridiculous  and  wholly  inadequate 
theories  are  proposed.  Any  and  every 
view  is  regarded  as  scientific  except  the 
view  which  is  held  by  the  thinkers  of  the 
Universal  Church,  and  which  the  obser- 
vation and  experience  of  centuries  have 
confirmed. 

Without  being  in  the  least  able  to  tell  us 
in  any  intelligible  manner  how  it  comes  to 
pass  that  an  ignorant  peasant  girl  under- 
stands Latin  and  other  languages,  exhibits 
the  most  extraordinary  and  incomprehen- 
sible physical  strength,  knows  of  the  pres- 
ence of  objects  which  she  can  not  possibly 
see,  has  an  unaccountable  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  lives  of  persons  with  whom 
she  has  never  come  in  personal  contact, 
they  boldly  attempt  to  account  for  these 
things  by  some  supposed  scientific  but 
often  quite  meaningless  term,  and  thus 
evade  the  very  heart  of  the  problem.  We 
can  often  see  in  this  scientific  tight-rope 
dancing  the  attempt  of  the  modem  mind 
to  escape  an  unwelcome  inference  and, 
at  all  costs,  to  resist  an  admission  which 
might  tend  in  favor  of  the  actuality  of  the 
"unscientific"  and  the  preternatural. 

But  the  facts  incontrovertibly  estab- 
lishing the  existence  and  action  of  the 
preternatural  in  the  modern  world  are  now 
becoming  so  abundant  that  it  will  be  seen 
to  be  increasingly  difficult  to  throw  dust 
into  the  eyes  of  the  public;  and,  indeed, 
some  scientific  men  of  the  better  type  are 
beginning  to  realize  the  futility  of  this 
effort.  With  the  steadily  developing  spir- 
itistic practices  and  psychic  investigation, 
the  preternatural  is  giving  increasing 
evidence  of  its  existence  and  action;  and 
it  is  plainly  seen  that  in  this  matter,  too, 
God  is  not  leaving  Himself  without  a 
witness.  In  every  country  of  the  civilized 
world,  doors  admitting  the  closer  approach 
to  men  of  entities  claiming  to  be  the  spirits 


of  the  dead,  but  unable  to  substantiate 
this  claim,  and  often  devastating  the  lives 
of  those  to  whom  they  come,  are  being 
opened;  and  the  consequence  is  the 
occurrence  of  instances  of  obsession  and 
possession  which  are  sometimes  terrible 
in  their  nature  and  effect. 

The  Holy  Father  seems  to  be  well  aware 
of  the  danger  threatening  the  souls  of  men 
from  this  quarter,  and  to  be  anxious  to 
guard  against  it.  How  is  it  that  the 
interest  of  the  clerg}'  is  such  a  feeble  and 
half-hearted  one,  and  that  some  of  them 
are  not  yet  even  aware  that  there  are 
phenomena  which  are  engaging  the  keen 
interest  of  scientific  men,  and  respecting 
which  an  interpretation  is  being  sought? 
Should  they  not  prevent  a  great  evil  by 
making  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
facts,  and  by  intelligently  explaining  to 
the  faithful  what  that  interpretation  must 
necessarily  be?  It  is  surely  too  late  in  the 
day  to  imagine  that  we  can  crush  this 
movement  by  hiding  the  facts  or  by  ignor- 
ing them,  or  by  imagining  that  the  Catholic 
sphere  will  remain  permanently  unaffected 
by  them. 

In  the  following  narrative  the  reader 
is  presented  with  a  well-authenticated 
instance  of  diabolical  possession,  one  of 
many  that  might  be  recorded.  All  of 
them,  be  it  remarked,  have  features  that 
recall  the  Gospel  narrative. 
*  * 

Amongst  the  numerous  pilgrims  who 
in  May,  1842,  flocked  to  the  city  of 
Luxemburg  for  the  feast  of  Our  Lady 
Comforter  of  the  Afflicted  was  a  poor 
girl,  Maria  Anna  Catharina  Pfefferkorn  by 
name,  and  born  at  a  small  place  called' 
Viller,  in  German  Lorraine. 
rl;;,This  girl  was  believed  by  the  people  of 
her  own  village  to  be  possessed  by  the 
devil.  Maria's  father  was  a  pious  and 
industrious  weaver,  who  had  seven  chil- 
dren, of  whom  Maria  was  the  fourth.  She 
went  into  domestic  service  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  and  it  was  at  the  age  of  about 
sixteen  that  she  experienced  the  first  signs 
of  her  terrible  affliction. 
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From  the  records  of  this  extraordinary 
case,  it  would  appear  that  various  stories 
were  in  circulation  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  trouble  first  originated;  but, 
as  these  stories  had  their  foundation  in 
mere  local  gossip  and  hearsay,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  that  we  should  notice  them  here. 
It  was  the  common  belief  that  she  had 
been  "cursed  by  some  beggar,  who  had 
approached  the  house  when  Maria  was 
quite  alone  in  it,  and  against  whom  she 
had  closed  the  door.  However  that  may 
be,  it  seems  certain  that  about  a  month 
after  this  incident  the  poor  girl's  eyes 
would  suddenly  become  fixed  and  her 
features  strangely  distorted.  But  as  this 
did  not  prevent  her  from  doing  her  ordi- 
nary work,  nobody  seems  to  have  paid 
much  attention  to  it. 

Shortly  after  this  she  left  her  first 
situation  and  entered  the  service  of  some 
people  at  a  place  called  Morhange,  where 
she  remained  eight  years.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  seventh  year  she  appears  to 
have  suffered  from  violent  convulsions, 
which  ultimately  compelled  her  to  leave 
her  situation  and  to  accept  one  at  a 
place  near  Saargemiind,  where,  however, 
she  remained  only  a  year. 

The  state  of  excitement  and  irritability 
into  which  she  passed  in  the  course  of 
these  convulsions,  and  which  was  accom- 
panied by  fearful  screams,  made  it  im- 
possible for  her  to  retain  her  situations 
for  any  length  of  time.  Nobody  cared  to 
keep  her,  and  she  had  to  be  taken  back 
to  her  own  home.  But  there,  too,  she 
could  n3t  remain,  as  she  constantly 
howled  in  the  most  fearful  manner, 
inflicted  bodily  injury  on  herself,  and  was 
possessed  of  such  extraordinary  and  super- 
human strength  that  six  of  the  most 
powerful  men  of  the  locality  could  not 
restrain  her.  While  this  was  going  on 
she  would  speak  freely  in  Latin,  and 
disclose  to  the  people  whom  curiosity 
brought  to  the  place  what  sins  they  had 
committed  in  their  lives. 

She  was  then  taken  to  Metz,  where  she 
spent    four"  months    in    the    Hospital    of 


Bon  Secours,  without,  however,  the  least 
change  taking  place  in  her  condition.  In 
the  belief  that  she  was  insane,  she  was 
from  there  transferred  to  an  asylum.  It 
soon  became  clear,  however,  that  this 
belief  was  a  mistaken  one,  and  Maria  was 
consequently  once  more  sent  back  to 
her  parents. 

After  a  time,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
Bishop  of  Metz,  she  was  again  taken  to 
the  hospital  in  that  city,  where  two  Jesuit 
Fathers  used  the  prescribed  forms  of 
exorcism.  These  did  not  entirely  effect 
the  desired  end;  but  they  were  instru- 
mental in  improving  her  condition,  and 
in  rendering  her  more  calm  and  composed. 
In  the  course  of  the  prayers  and  exor- 
cisms the  girl  would  incessantly  exclaim: 
"  You  will  not  succeed !  You  will  not  suc- 
ceed! If  you  want  to  cure  me,  you  must 
send  for  one  who  wears  the  tall  hat." 
Maria  was  then  advised  to  go  to  Luxem- 
burg, to  Bishop  Laurent,  where  she  had 
been  once  before;  and  she  went  there 
accompanied  by  two  of  her  sisters. 

These  intioductory  details  have  been 
taken  from  a  statement  of  the  pastor  at 
Viller,  who  had  them  from  the  mouth  of 
a  sister  of  the  possessed  girl.  From  an 
account  given  by  the  hospital  chaplain 
at  Metz  and  addressed  to  a  private 
individual,  we  gather  the  following  facts. 

The  physician  under  whose  treatment 
Maria  was  at  Metz,  despairing  of  her  cure 
and  anxious  to  get  rid  of  her,  had  asserted 
that  she  was  idiotic;  but  at  a  subsequent 
meeting  of  medical  men,  convened  on  the 
girl's  behalf,  it  was  declared  that  she  was 
not  insane,  although  her  mental  condition 
was  pronounced  to  be  extraordinary.  The 
doctor  then  treating  her  agreed  with  this 
opinion  of  his  colleagues,  and  held  her  to 
be  afflicted  with  demonomania  and  entirely 
beyond  the  skill  of  physicians. 

"I  can  assure  you,"  says  the  chaplain, 
"that  it  is  a  case  of  possession.  Several  of 
my  fellow-priests  are  as  fully  convinced  of 
this  as  I  am.  Prince  Hohenlohc,  whom  I 
approached  on  the  subject,  is  of  this 
opinion,  and  has  sent  the  girl  a  form  of 
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exorcism  which  she  is  to  carry  about  her 
and  to  pronounce  frequently.  As  Maria 
Anna  is  German  by  birth,  I  had  to  get 
her  a  German  confessor,  who  one  day,  in 
my  presence,  questioned  her  in  Latin.  He 
asked  her  her  name.  Ske  rephed  in  the 
same  language,  '  Do  you  want  to  know  my 
name?'  And  she  accompanied  this  ques- 
tion by  a  movement  of  her  head,  which 
was  to  indicate  that  she  would  not  tell. 

"  On  another  occasion  she  declared  that 
she  was  possessed  by  devils,  and  mentioned 
them  by  name,  at  the  same  time  uttering 
the  peculiar  cries  of  various  animals,  her 
face  meanwhile  assuming  a  fiendish 
expression,  and  becoming  distorted  into 
a  mocking  and  satanic  laugh.  This  hap- 
pened especially  when  any  one  prayed 
for  her.  Her  tongue  would  then  protrude 
from  her  mouth  and  her  eyes  would  present 
a  terrifying  aspect.  The  presence  of  a 
priest,  or  a  cross  or  Rosary  or  image  of 
the  Mother  of  God  brought  near  her, 
without  }ier  being  aware  of  it,  would  cause 
her  to  break  out  into  a  fearful  rage;  and 
such  tests  as  these  were  often  applied  in 
order  to  make  absolutely  sure  that  it  was 
not  merely  a  case  of  a  morbid  and 
disordered  imagination." 

From  a  statement  made  by  Archpriest 
Groos,  of  Cattenom,  near  Diedenhofen, 
we  quote  this  paragraph: 

"  Herr  Wittman,  definitor  of  the  canton 
of  St.  Avoid,  paid  a  special  visit  to  Maria 
at  Viller,  in  the  course  of  which  he  carried 
on  a  conversation  with  her  in  Latin.  He 
commanded  her  to  translate  the  following 
sentences:  'Die  mihi  hoc'  She  replied: 
'Tell  me  this.' — ' Quomodo  vocaris9'  Her 
answer  was:  'What  is  thy  name?'  — 
'Taceasf  to  which  Maria  replied:  'I  am 
to  be  silent.' — ' Descendas  in  in/ernum!'  ■ 
('Go  to  hell!')  She  answered:  'Go  there 
y  our  self  \ '—'  Exe  as  ex  ista  persona!'  Maria 
answered :  '  Go  out  of  this  person. ' — 
'Descendas  in  in/ernum f  ('Go  to  hell!') 
'The  time  has  not  yet  come,'  was  the 
reply." 

Maria  had  made  her  first  pilgrimage 
to    Luxemburg  in   November,    1838;    and 


for  a  time  it  seemed  as  though  this  had 
effected  a  perfect  cure.  The  girl  herself 
declared  that  if  she  could  have  stayed 
another  two  days  she  would  have  recovered 
entirely;  and  she  was  determined  to  return 
•  to  Luxemburg.  This  second  pilgrimage, 
however,  did  not  take  place  until  May, 
1S42.  We  shall  now  let  Bishop  Laurent 
himself  describe  the  subsequent  progress 
of  events. 

*** 

Last  Monday  Maria  paid  me  a  visit, 
accompanied  by  her  sisters.  ...  I  had 
scarcely  begun  to  talk  to  her  when  she 
suddenly  shot  up  in  the  air,  came  flying 
up  to  me  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow, 
and  exhibited  a  face  which  I  shall  not 
forget  if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred  years  old. 
The  very  memory  of  it  still  fills  me 
with  horror.  And  all  the  while  she  roared 
in  a  manner  compared  with  which  the 
roaring  of  a  lion  may  be  regarded  as  music. 
As  she  approached  me  I  could  only  just 
muster  sufficient  self-control  to  raise  my- 
hand  in  order  to  make  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross.  This  movement  of  mine  seemed 
to  undo  the  Evil  One  utterly,  and  he  now 
threw^  the  unfortunate  girl  on  the  floor  at 
my  feet,  where  she  lay  writhing  in  dreadful 
contortions.  The  same  diabolic  face  con- 
tinued glaring  at  me.  I  have  to  confess 
that  I  was  weak  enough  to  lose  my  pres- 
ence of  mind  and  to  rush  from  the  room. 

Wlien  I  had  somewhat  recovered  myself, 
I  called  my  chaplains,  and,  in  the  company 
of  two  of  them,  and  of  Professor  Fohr,  of 
the  Seminary,  I  returned  to  the  room  and 
with  fear  and  trembling  began  the 
exorcisms.  While  these  were  being  pro- 
nounced, the  Evil  One  continued  to  throw 
his  victim  from  one  corner  of  the  room 
into  the  other,  the  three  pow^erful  men 
being  pushed  hither  and  thither  by  this 
delicate  girl.  After  a  while,  when  I 
had  succeeded  in  assuming  a  firmer 
attitude,  there  was  a  cessation  of  these 
manifestations  of  strength.  But  the  exor- 
cisms, although  continued  for  two  hours, 
merely  had  the  effect  of  producing  the 
most  fearful   contortions,   and    there    was 
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no    cessation  of     the    appalling    screams. 

I  then  resorted  to  the  recitation  of  the 
Litany  of  Our  Lady,  and,  although  it  was 
apparent  that  the  time  of  release  had  not 
yet  come,  the  invocation  of  the  Queen 
of  Heaven  had  a  very  notable  eflfect.  The 
rigidity  of  the  arms  of  the  poor  sufferer, 
and  indeed  of  her  entire  body,  relaxed; 
her  face  became  transfigured  into  that 
of  a  weeping  angel;  and  such  a  marked 
expression  of  repose  came  over  her  that  I 
ceased  operations.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  that  week,  however,  the  interior  conflict 
continued  night  and  day,  and  Maria  was 
tormented  more  than  ever.  She  experi- 
enced burning  and  stinging  pains  all  over 
her  body,  and  her  sister  came  to  me 
several  times  to  beseech  me  to  continue 
the  work  of  liberation. 

As  I  was  still  suffering  acutely  from 
the  effects  of  my  recent  experiences,  I 
required  four  or  five  days  to  make  up 
my  mind  and  to  prepare  myself  for  a 
further  ordeal.  I  finally  arranged  to 
resume  this  terrible  work  —  the  most 
serious  work  surely  that  a  priest  can  be 
called  upon  to  undertake — on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  afternoon  at  five  o'clock, 
in  the  church  and  with  closed  doors.  As 
it  happened,  however,  I  was  commanded, 
two  hours  before  the  time  appointed,  to 
appear  at  a  Court  dinner;  and  I  conse- 
quently commissioned  three  of  my  own 
clergy,  with  three  others,  and  several  pious 
men  and  women,  to  take  my  place. 

When  I  returned  home  from  Court, 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  was 
informed  that  messenger  after  messenger 
had  been  dispatched  for  me,  since  all  the 
efforts  made  by  the  clergy  had  proved 
unsuccessful.  I  proceeded  to  the  church 
with  a  heavy  heart,  and,  while  yet  some 
distance  from  it  I  could  hear  the  screams 
of  the  girl  intermingled  with  the  prayers 
of  the  clergy. 

I  was  told  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
invocations,  the  Evil  One  had  thrown  the 
rigid  form  of  his  victim  right  across  the 
altar  into  the  body  of  the  church,  and  with 
such   violence   that   the   noise   of   her   fall 


on  the  stone  floor  could  be  heard  by 
all  present,  although  no  bodily  injury 
appeared  to  have  been  done  to  her.  The 
fiend  had  then,  like  a  resisting  dog,  suffered 
himself  to  be  dragged  back  to  the  altar 
by  means  of  a  stole  with  which  the  poor 
girl  had  been  bound.  For  three  hours  in 
succession  he  had  continually  roared  and 
screamed,  producing  all  the  varieties  of 
the  sounds  made  by  animals,  especially 
those  of  the  wolf  and  of  birds  of  prey. 
These  had  been  intermingled  with  sen- 
tences in  languages  which  Maria  can  not 
speak  in  her  normal  state;  and  they  had 
been  uttered  in  a  harsh  and  hollow  voice, 
wholly  different  from  her  own. 

The  prayers  and  exorcisms  seemed  to 
have  caused  the  demon  exquisite  torment. 
Every  now  and  then  the  poor  girl  would 
succeed  in  making  brief  ejaculations,  such 
as:  "Jesus,  Mary,  Joseph!  O  Mary  con- 
ceived without  original  sin,  pray  for  me ! " — 
and  this  in  her  own  natural,  sweet,  and 
imploring  voice,  just  as  she  had  done 
during  the  first  attack  in  my  own  house. 

When  I  entered  the  choir  she  became 
quite  calm  for  a  moment;  but  the  instant 
I  commenced  operations  the  demon  be- 
came more  violent  than  ever,  and  began 
recounting  my  own  sins  and  weaknesses.  I 
commanded  him  to  be  silent  and  to  speak 
only  when  questioned  by  me, — a  command 
which  he  obeyed.  He  then  endeavored, 
as  on  the  previous  occasion,  to  assault 
me;  but  I  placed  my  stole  on  Maria's 
head,  and  this  arrested  him, — the  girl  all 
the  while  gnashing  her  teeth.  I  now  pro- 
ceeded to  invoke  the  aid  of  Mary  Com- 
forter of  the  Afflicted;  whereupon  he 
screamed  pitifully,  and  finally  cried  like  a 
child.    I  renewed  the  exorcisms. 

Of  what  was  then  uttered  by  his  victim's 
mouth,  I  can  cite  only  the  following 
words.  Upon  my  demanding  whether  he 
was  going  to  depart,  he  replied:  "I  shall 
have  to  stay  a  long  time  yet  in  hell, 
toujours,  toujours,  foujours  hruler!"  ("to 
burn  forever  and  ever  and  ever.")  He  also 
declared  that  Maria  had  to  do  penance 
for  the  sins  of  others,  especially  for  those 
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of  the  clergy  of  the  land,  who  were  indo- 
lent and  indifferent.  He  threatened  to 
make  things  as  uncomfortable  for  me  as  I 
was  making  them  for  him.  Any  mention 
of  the  Incarnation  and  of  the  Passion  of 
Our  Lord  brought  about  the  most  violent 
agitation,  causing  him  to  cry  out :  "  Oui, 
oui,  oui,  firaif"  ("Yes,  yes,  yes,  I  shall 
go!")  I  asked,  "When?"  and  he  replied 
defiantly :  "  Pas  aujourd'hui,  non,  -non, , 
nonf"  ("Not  to-day, — no,  no,  no!") 
After  again  emphatically  commanding  him 
to  depart,  he  finally  exclaimed:  " Demain 
a  neuf  heures!"  ("To-morrow  at  nine 
o'clock.")  It  should  be  observed'  here 
that,  although  the  demon  did  not  speak 
in  Latin,  he  for  the  most  part,  replied 
intelligently  to  the  questions  which  I  put 
to  him  in  that  language. 

Again  and  again  he  endeavored  to  con- 
fuse my  mind  in  a  mocking  kind  of  way. 
But  I  was  becoming  increasingly  conscious 
of  the  power  dwelling  in  me,  and  kept  him 
in  check.  From  time  to  time  he  uttered 
fearful  blasphemies,  but  he  never  men- 
tioned the  name  of  God;  and  when  he 
spoke  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  he  referred 
to  Him  as  "the  Jew."  ...  He  then  threat- 
ened to  cause  his  victim  still  greater 
torment  during  the  night.  I  forbade  him 
to  do  this;  and,  although  he  continued 
his  threats,  he  obeyed. 

Without  Maria's  being  able  to  perceive 
it,  I  then  drew  from  my  pocket  my  relic 
of  the  True  Cross,  and  told  the  demon  in 
Latin  that  I  would  torment  him  by  means 
of  "  the  Wood,"  and  that  that  Wood  would 
vanquish  him.  Upon  this  he  again  became 
violent;  while  the  poor  girl,  almost  suf- 
focated, touchingly  implored  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Cross.  I  then  placed  on  her  head 
a  particle  of  the  alb  of  St.  Philip  Neri; 
but  this,  too,  proved  to  be  fire  and  torment 
for  him.  In  this  manner  I  labored  with 
the  most  intense  effort  for  two  consecutive 
hours,  while  six  or  seven  of  my  priests 
remained  on  their  knees  in  prayer  and 
supplication. 

After  several  more  attempts  that  day 
to   cause    him    to    depart,    I    finally    told 


him  with  all  solemnity  that  the  following 
day  would  be  the  day  of  the  girl's  deliv- 
erance, to  which  statement  he  offered  no 
protest.  ...  I  then  said  to  the  afflicted  girl: 
"Maria,  vade  in  pace."  ("Go  in  peace.") 
And  that  moment  the  Evil  One  withdrew, 
the  struggle  ceased ;  the  poor  creature  sank 
upon  the  floor  faint  and  exhausted,  her 
face  assuming  an  expression  of  sweetness, 
tenderness,  and  submission. 

Upon  this  we  all  returned  home  in 
silence,  engaged  in  serious  thought.  While 
we  remained  together  we  seemed  to  cling 
to  ohe  another;  when  we  withdrew  to 
our  respective  rooms,  an  uncatiny  and 
anxious  feeling  took  possession  of  us.  It 
was  only  by  the  exercise  of  all  my  powers 
of  faith  that  I  was  able  to  remain  by 
myself  during  the  night,  in  which  I  slept 
but  little.  The  previous  day  had  been  one 
of  the  most  dreadful  of  my  whole  life.  I 
had  never  before  experienced  such  a  feeling 
of  utter  despair  and  wretchedness,  and 
such  a  sense  of  having  been  forsaken  by 
God.  The  very  foundations  of  my  religious 
faith  and  trust  seemed  to  have  been 
shaken,  and  I  would  have  given  all  the 
world  to  have  nothing  further  to  do 
with  the  matter.  By  the  grace  of  God, 
however,  so  undeservedly  bestowed  upon 
me,  I  continued  firm  in  my  resolution  to 
persevere  with  the  work  in  hand,  and  with 
His  help  to  finish  it. 

In  the  evening  of  next  day,  about  six 
o'clock,  I  returned  to  the  church,  accom- 
panied by  my  chaplains.  The  poor  sufferer 
sat  at  the  entrance  to  the  choir,  externally 
calm,  but  apparently  greatly  troubled 
and  tormented  internally.  Approaching 
her,  I  exclaimed:  " Accedas,  impie,  ad 
altare  Dei,  ut  confundaris  et  expellaris." 
("  Draw  near,  unholy  one,  to  the  altar 
of  God,  that  thou  mayst  be  confounded 
and  driven  out.")  The  moment  I  pro- 
nounced these  words  the  howls  and 
screams  began  again.  The  poor  girl  raved 
and  gnashed  her  teeth,  and  the  combined 
strength  of  six  priests  could  not  prevent 
her  from  being  dragged  about,  my  stole 
alone  accomplishing  this. 
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While  we  were  reciting  .the  Litany  of 
the  Saints  she  became  so  violent  that  I 
had  to  pause  several  times  and  command 
the  demon  to  be  silent.  When  I  mentioned 
the  Archangel  Michael,  he  exclaimed: 
"  Yes,  it  was  he  who  cast  me  out  of  heaven, 
and  I  am  quite  as  much  an  archangel 
as  he." 

We  then  began  the  exorcisms  and  pray- 
ers, and  recited  Gospels  and  Psalms.  When- 
ever I  noticed  that  the  words  which  I 
pronounced  seemed  to  cause  the  demon 
special  torment,  I  paused  at  those  words 
and  repeated  them  with  the  priests.  He 
often  shrieked  out :  "  I  am  being  fastened 
with  new  chains!  I  am  being  bruised  and 
burned!"  On  this  occasion  it  was  the 
mention  of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  seemed 
to  cause  special  suffering.  On  the  preceding 
day  the  girl  had  been  unable  to  pronounce 
the  words,  Gloria  Patri,  et  Filio,  ct  Spiritui 
Sancto;  but  to-day  she  succeeded  in  doing 
this  several  times,  although  she  was  almost 
choked.  The  Evil  One  was  also  made  to 
tell  us  his  name, —  a  horrible  name  like 
Erroro.  He  had  told  us  some  time  previous 
to  this  that  their  number  had  originally 
been  ten. 

When  asked  as  to  the  time  of  his  with- 
drawal from  the  unfortunate  girl,  he 
exclaimed :  "  I  shall  yet  remain  another 
hour."  When  I  demanded  what  minute 
precisely  this  would  take  place,  he  refused 
to  tell  me.  When  I  commanded  him  (not 
her)  to  repeat  the  Gloria  Patri,  etc.,  in 
his  own  (not  in  her)  voice,  I  thought  he 
would  kill  the  unfortunate  girl,  so  that 
I  had  not  the  heart  to  insist.  He  caused 
Maria  to  put  out  her  tongue,  to  gnash 
her  teeth,  and  to  kick  me;  this,  however, 
causing  me  no  pain  whatever.  I  told 
him  (always  speaking  in  Latin)  that  if  he 
would  not  give  Ahnighty  God  the  honor 
due  to  Him  by  word  of  mouth,  he  should 
do  so  by  acts,  prostrating  himself  on  the 
ground  and  laying  his  head  in  the  dust. 
He  obeyed  me  at  once.  I  then  commanded 
him  to  kneel  before  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. He  fought  against  this,  but  was 
again  obliged  to  obey.    I  then  bade  him. 


rise  and  present  the  girl's  forehead  to 
me,  so  that  I  might  impress  upon  it  the 
Sign  of  the  Cross.  He  obeyed.  Ten  times 
at  least  I  commanded  him  to  lift  up 
Maria  s  face,  which  was  turned  away  from 
me  and  downward;  and  he  obeyed  imme- 
diately. I  then  commanded  him  to  let 
the  sufferer  sit  down  and  rest;  and  this,, 
too,  was  done.  Every  now  and  then  he- 
would  revert  to  blasphemy.  When  I  men- 
tioned the  name  of  Almighty  God,  he 
murmured :  "  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Him."  Upon  my  asking,  "with  whom?" 
he  replied :  "  With  Him  of  whom  you  are 
speaking."  He  again  called  Jesus  Christ: 
ce  juif  (that  Jew).  I  now  commenced  the 
recitation  of  the  Litany  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  by  a  great  effort  Maria  joined 
in  this  prayer.  Hitherto  she  had  been 
unable  to  pronounce  the  words.  Comforter 
of  the  Afflicted;  but  she  was  now  able 
to  repeat  the  title  three  times. 

The  demon  then  exclaimed :  "If  this 
continues  much  longer  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  depart.  He  asked:  Where  am  I  to  go? 
I  replied:  "In  abyssum,  unde  venisiif"' 
("To  hell,  from  which  thou  hast  come!") 
He  said :  "  Let  me  go  to  some  other  place.'" 
I  replied  again:  "In  abyssum."  ...  I  think 
it  was  at  this  time  that  he  again 
moaned  out  those  fearful  words:  Toujours,, 
toujours!    ("Forever,  forever!") 

Utterly  fatigued  and  exhausted,  I  com- 
missioned a  very  holy  priest  (Professor 
Engling)  to  continue  the  exorcisms. 
Immediately  he  began,  the  demon  mocked 
him  and  spoke  of  him  as  "this  wretch" 
{ce  lilain), — a  term  which  he  had  fre- 
quently applied  to  a  saintly  elderly  lady 
present  who  was  trying  to  assist  the  poor 
girl.  Of  her  he  spoke  as,  "  cette  vilaine 
femme''  ("this  wretched  woman").  She 
retaliated  by  exclaiming :  "  You  will  have 
to  go  back  to  hell,  all  the  same!" 

I  then  repeated  over  Maria  the  angelic 
song,  "Holy,  holy,  holy!"  Whereupon 
the  demon  became  violent,  pulled  us  all 
about, — without,  however,  being  able  to 
withdraw  the  girl's  head  from  the  stole 
which   had   been   wrapped   round   it.     All 
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present  now  repeated  the  angelic  song, 
upon  which  her  sister,  an  intelligent,  pious 
and  simple-minded  girl,  declared  that  she 
saw  a  huge  spider  issue  from  Maria  and 
crawl  away. 

When  evening  came  I  adjured  Satan 
to  depart  from  the  girl  at  the  sound  of 
the  Angelus  bell,  and  I  began  to  recite 
the  Joyful  Mysteries  of  the  Rosary.  Maria 
quietly  joined  in  the  recitation  of  the  first 
two  mysteries;  at  the  third,  however,  the 
struggle  was  renewed,  and  it  was  only  by 
a  supreme  effort  that  she  succeeded  in 
uttering  the  words.  Kneeling  before  the 
Tabernacle,  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  statue 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  I  recited  the  last 
three  mysteries  with  ever-increasing  fer- 
vor, all  the  priests  present  joining  me. 
And  it  seemed  at  that  moment  as  though 
the  Queen  of  Heaven  descended  into  our 
midst,  and,  by  a  sweet  glance  of  her 
eyes,  promised  us  deliverance. 

When  the  last  Ave  had  been  said,  I  told 
the  sacristan  to  go  up  into  the  tower  and 
ring  the  Angelus  bell.  This  was  at  half-past 
nine  o'clock.  It  was  a  moment  of  solemn 
silence.  I  now  once  more  commanded  the 
demon  to  go  out  of  the  girl  and  to 
depart  into  hell,  without  noise,  without 
inflicting  any  injury,  and  without  leaving 
even  a  trace  of  his  presence  behind  him. 
Then,  calling  the  girl  by  name,  I  bade  her 
kneel  down,  we  all  kneeling  around  her, 
and  I  placing  the  stole  on  her  head. 

As  the  bell  sounded,  we  all  recited 
the  Angelus.  When  the  closing  words  had 
been  spoken,  Maria  exclaimed:  "Three 
more  Glorias  must  now  be  prayed."  This 
done,  I  recited  the  proper  Collect.  After 
a  moment's  silence,  I  inquired  with  a 
beating  heart :  "  Maria  Catharina,  do  you 
believe  that  you  have  been  delivered 
from  the  demon  through  the  intercession 
of  the  Mother  of  God?"  She  replied: 
"Yes,  my  Lord"  {Herr  Bischof).  And, 
as  I  looked  into  her  transfigured  face, 
breathing  a  deep  peace,  a  voice  within 
me  told  me  that  she  was  indeed  free. 
Weeping  aloud,  I  intoned  the  Te  Deum, 
in   which   all   the   priests   present  joined; 


while  Maria,  sinking  upon  her  knees, 
recited  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Angelus. 
When  I  concluded,  she  said  with  childish 
simplicity:  "And  now  for  the  thanks- 
giving!" And  with  this  she  crawled  up 
the  steps  of  the  altar  upon  her  knees,  and, 
lifting  up  her  hands  began  to  recite  the 
Rosary. 

I  now  ordered  the  candles  on  the  altar 
and  before  the  indulgenced  image  of  Our 
Lady  to  be  lighted;  and  the  girl  then,  in 
a  firm  voice,  with  arms  outstretched, 
recited  the  entire  Rosary,  we  making 
the  responses  with  hearts  full  of  gladness. 
We  all  felt  that  the  atmosphere  was  clear, 
and  that  the  evil  spirits  which  had  tor- 
mented us  with  such  strange  thoughts 
and  violent  temptations  had  been  ban- 
ished, the  angels  round  about  Our  Lord 
and  His  Blessed  Mother  having  come  to 
our  aid. 

When  we  had  finished  the  Rosary,  I 
pronounced  the  concluding  exorcisms  over 
Maria  for  purposes  of  protection,  sealing 
her  deliverance  with  Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  She  thanked  me  on 
her  knees,  repeated  her  vow  of  perpetual 
virginity,  and  promised  to  perform  various 
works  of  penance.  We  also  renewed  the 
promises  which,  in  view  of  her  deliverance, 
we  had  made  to  God  on  the  previous  day. 
I  then  commended  myself  and  the  others 
to  Maria's  prayers,  and  we  left  the  house 
of  God. 

The  news  of  what  had  taken  place  in 
the  church  had  meanwhile  spread  amongst 
the  people,  and  a  crowd  of  several  hundred 
had  gathered  at  the  doors.  They  had, 
however,  kept  very  quiet,  and  had  joined 
us  in  our  prayers.  When  Maria  appeared 
amongst  them,  she  looked  happy  and 
exclaimed:  "Blessed  be  Jesus  Christ!" 
They  responded  with  a  fervent  "Amen!" 
and  then  conducted  her  in  triumph  to 
her  home. 

She  came  to  me  yesterday  morning  to 
make  her  confession  and  to  receive  Holy 
Communion,  which  latter  she  is  now  to 
do  daily.  She  passed  the  day  praying 
before      the      Blessed      Sacrament.       She 
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remains  entirely  free,  and  is  quiet  and 
happy.  In  a  few  days'  ^ime  she  will,  if  Goi 
permits,  return  to  her  aged  mother  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Metz;  and  she  desires 
after  that  to  enter  a  convent,  —  most 
probably  that  of  the  Mother  of  God  at 
Luxemburg,  where  she  hopes  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  her  life.  I  propose  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  about  the  matter, 
and  shall  look  for  an  abundant  blessing 
for  myself  through  Maria's  intercession. 
Yesterday  afternoon  she  paid  me  another 
visit  and  spoke  to  me  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  more  in  a  natural,  simple, 
and  unrestrained  manner.  On  her  taking 
leave,  I  gave  her  a  Rosary,  a  relic,  and 
some  sacred  pictures,  which  made  her 
very  happy.  ■'• 

My  chaplains  tell  mejthat  the  people 
question  them  about  the ''matter  wherever 
they  go,  and  that  they  often  weep  with 
joy  when  the  story  is  concluded.  Our 
church  is  better  attended  than  ever 
before.    Thanks    be    to    God    and    to    His 

Blessed  Mother! 

*  * 

Personal  inquiries  have  elicited  the 
following  additional  particulars.  Bishop 
Laurent  stated  that  language  could  not 
express  how  unspeakably  difficult  it  was 
for  him  to  conquer  the  feeling  of  pity  and 
compassion  which  he  experienced  at  those 
words,  "  Toujour s,  ioujours,  toujours!"  It 
had  completely  overwhelmed  him,  as  it 
had  called  for  the  exercise  of  all  his  faith 
in  order  not  to  flinch  before  the  enemy 
of  God  and  man,  a  liar  and  a  murderer 
from  the  beginning. 

It  appears  that  when  the  Bishop  entered 
the  church  on  his  return  from  the  royal 
dinner,  the  demon  exclaimed :  "  Look  at 
that  saint  who  is  to  cast  me  out!"  To 
which  the  Bishop  replied  with  firmness: 
"Thou  proud  and  puffed-up  spirit!  I  am 
no  saint,  but  a  poor  miserable  sinner,  of 
whom,  however,  the  grace  of  God  can 
make  use  as  an  instrument.  And  who 
has  made  me  a  sinner?  Is  it  not  thou, 
who  didst  also  tempt  our  first  parents  in 
paradise?    Art  not  thou  the  cause  of  all 


sin  that  has  ever  been'  committed?  But, 
although  I  am  only  a  poor  sinner,  I  never- 
theless command  thee  to  come  out  of  this 
woman."  When  the  demon  saw  that  he 
would  have  to  yield,  he  threatened  the 
Bishop  in  a  fearful  manner  and  said 
amongst  other  things:  "Thou  castest  me 
out,  but  I  will  also  cast  thee  out.  Thou 
makest  it  hard  for  me  ["hot"  is  the  word], 
but  I  will  also  make  it  hard  for  thee." 
Words  which  the  Bishop  had  reason  to 
remember,  as  those  acquainted  with  his 
after  career  could  testify. 

Respecting  the  subsequent  life  of  Maria 
Pfefferkorn,  the  following  has  been  ascer- 
tained. The  exorcism  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Laurent  proved  a  complete  success. 
The  girl  returned  to  her  family  and  be- 
came a  da^ly  communicant.  A  slight 
relapse,  producing  a  condition  similar 
to  the  original  one,  occurred  once  or 
twice;  she  did  not,  however,  scream  as 
before,  but,  on  the  contrary,  remained 
very  quiet.  .Three  days  before  her  death 
she  had  to  endure  a  fearful  attack,  which 
was  attended  by  convulsions;  but  it  con- 
tinued only  a  few  moments.  This  last 
severe  trial  was  followed  by  a  great  calm, 
and  Maria  died  a  happy,  peaceful  death. 
Many  persons  of  prominent  position  saw 
her,  and  it  was  generally  admitted  that 
her  strange  condition  must  have  had  a 
preternatural  cause. 

It  may  be  added  in  conclusion  that  those 
solemn  words,  so  awfully  pronounced, 
"Forever  and  forever,"  made  such  an 
impression  upon  two  of  the  priests  who 
were  present  at  the  exorcisms  that,  when 
Maria  was  relieved,  they  retired  to  a  relig- 
ious Order. 


There  is  so  much  to  be  set  right  in  the 
world,  there  are  so  many  to  be  led  and 
helped  and  comforted,  that  we  must  con- 
tinually come  in  contact  with  such  in 
our  daily  life.  Let  us  only  take  good 
care  that  we  do  not  miss  our  turn  of 
service,  and  pass  by  those  to  whom, 
possibly,  we  might  have  been  sent  on  an 
errand  straight  from  God.— Anon. 
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The  Afterglow  of  the  Congress. 

1^  HE  exceptional  fulness  with  which 
^the  daily  press  has  reported  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Twenty-first  Eucharistic 
Congress — not  merely  the  major  and  out- 
standing features,  such  as  the  Midnight 
Sacrifice  in  Notre  Dame,  the  open-air 
Mass  on  Fletcher's  Field,  and  the  culminat- 
ing triumph  of  the  magnificent  procession 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament;  but  the  minor 
events  and  functions,  civic  receptions, 
young  men's  assembly,  children's  parade, 
public  meetings,  and  sessional  confer- 
ences —  renders  quite  superfluous  any 
merely  descriptive  account  of  the  grandest 
manifestation  of  religious  faith  ever  wit- 
nessed on  this  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
home-thoughts  of  the  fortunate  visitor 
,  who  spent  Congress  week  in  Montreal  are 
doubtless  as  multifarious  as  they  are  deep 
and  consoling;  but  he  necessarily  discovers 
that  any  attempt  of  his  to  report  what  he 
saw  and  heard  has  been  forestalled  by  an 
army  of  journalists  who  suffered  not  the 
slightest  detail  of  the  great  celebration 
to  escape  their  trained  vision  and  facile 
pens.  The  externals  of  the  Congress  are  at 
present  a  twice  and  thrice  told  tale;  the 
afterthoughts  inspired  thereby  can  alone 
claim  with  justice  the  right  of  expression. 
One  such  thought  is  that  the  second 
week  in  September  saw  in  Montreal  the 
greatest,  the  most  impressive,  and  also, 
we  doubt  not,  the  most  effective,  mission 
to  non-Catholics  ever  held  in  America, 
not  to  say  the  world  at  large.  It  matters 
not  that  the  essential  purpose  of  the  Con- 
gress was  quite  other  than  this, — that  it 
was  primarily  a  spontaneous  outburst  of 
Catholic  love  for  Jesus  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  rather  than  an  appeal  to  non- 
Catholic  hearts  to  recognize  His  claims 
and  admire  His  beauty:  it  was  none  the 
less,  to  all  outside  the  Fold,  a  mission 
framed  in  an  incomparable  setting  and 
prosecuted  with  unparalleled  solemnity 
and  ardor.  Who  can  number  the  thou- 
sands of  non-Catholics  privileged  to  see, 


and  the  tens  of  thousands  that  heard 
described,  the  glorious  procession  in  honor 
of  the  God  of  the  Host,  who,  in  years  to 
come,  joyfully  accepting  the  doctrine  of 
the  Real  Presence  and  the  faith  of  which 
it  is  the  central  sun,  will  date  the  awak- 
ening of  their  soul  to  its  truth  and  its 
charm  from  that  memorable  Sunday  in 
Montreal?  How  many  a  religious  and 
reverent  soul,  starving  on  the  husks  of 
a  Mass-less  Protestantism,  has  been  led 
by  the  cumulative  stupendousness  of  the 
recent  Eucharistic  triumph  to  pass  in 
review  the  reasons  why  he  dissents  from 
the  hundreds  of  millions  who  adore  Christ 
on  the  Catholic  altar,  and  will  find  his 
reasons  inconclusive? 

At  the  very  least,  how  great  must  be 
the  multitude  of  non-Catholics  whom  the 
religious  demonstration  on  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  has  forced  to  do  that 
for  lack  of  which  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
declares  the  earth  is  made  desolate — to 
think  in  his  heart!  Yes;  surely  the 
Twenty-first  Eucharistic  Congress  has 
been,  if  nothing  else,  a  great  mission  to 
non-Catholics. 

This,  however,  was  merely  an  incidental 
and  indirect  achievement;  the  direct  and 
most  beneficent  results  of  the  Eucharistic 
Week  affected  us  Catholics  ourselves.  And 
they  affected  not  only  those  of  us  who 
were  privileged  personally  to  participate 
in  the  splendid  and  inspiring  devotional 
functions,  but  all  of  us  who  have  read 
the  graphic  reports  of  those  functions  and 
followed  only  in  our  mind's  eye  the  glorious 
sequence  of  religious  events  in  the  Rome 
of  America.  The  solidarity  of  the  whole 
Catholic  world  has  been  strengthened 
and  confirmed  by  the  spectacle  of  abso- 
lute doctrinal  union  so  vividly  portrayed 
during  those  eventful  days  in  the  Canadian 
metropolis,  when  the  Patmos  vision  of 
the  inspired  Evangelist  seemed  realized  on 
earth,  and  representatives  of  all  nations 
and  tribes  and  peoples  and  tongues  stood 
before  Mount  Royal's  tabernacle-throne 
and  in  sight  of  the  Lamb,  greeting  Him 
in  multitudinous  acclaim :    "  Blessing  and. 
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glory  and  wisdom  and  thanksgiving,  honor 
and  power  and  strength  to  our  God  for 
ever  and  ever.    Amen!" 

In  the  more  restricted  sphere  of  indi- 
vidual experience,  who  shall  measure  the 
forces  of  intensified  faith,  of  redoubled 
love,  of  resolute  determination,  of  spiritu- 
alized activities,  of  devotional  fervor,  of 
attachment  to  frequent  Communion,  of 
preservation  from  Modernistic  tendencies, 
of  fraternal  charity,  and  of  wise  discern- 
ment of  the  one  thing  necessary,  that 
flowxd  in  upon  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
souls  while  the  Eucharistic  Lord  held  high 
court  in  the  most  Catholic  city  of  the 
modern  world?  Imperishable  memories  of 
that  transcendent  week  will  often  during 
the  coming  years  uphold  many  a  falterer 
on  the  path  of  duty,  stimulate  many  a 
laggard  on  the  narrow  road,  lead  many 
a  transgressor  to  the  fount  of  mercy,  and 
urge  on  many  an  adorer  to  the  heights 
of  holiness. 


In  School  as  well  as  Home. 


To  those  who  have  the  welfare  of  this 
country  at  heart  and  who  can  not  fail  to 
see  that  the  character  of  its  future  citizen- 
ship is  being  compromised  by  the  religion- 
less  training  given  in  the  public  schools, 
it  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  welcome  among 
the  opponents  of  such  training  any  citizen 
of  recognized  standing  and  consequent 
influence.  Such  a  citizen  is  Governor  Fort, 
of  New  Jersey;  and  his  attitude  on  the 
matter  under  consideration  was  made 
abundantly  clear  the  other  day  in  the 
course  of  an  address  to  the  Central  Verein. 
"  Not  only  do  I  believe  in  religion,"  said 
the  Governor,  "  but  I  believe  in  religious 
education;  and  religious  education  not 
only  in  the  home  but  in  the  school." 

There  must  be  a  large  number  of  prom- 
inent American  non-Catholics  who  believe 
as  does  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  but 
who  feel  that  it  would  not  be  politic  at 
present  to  imitate  his  fearlessness.  May 
the  day  speedily  arrive  when  they  will  all 
have  the  courage  of  their  convictions! 


ITotes  and  Remarks. 

Discussing,  in  the  Missionary  Gazelle, 
the  veneration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
the  Protestant  view  that  it  is  derogatory 
to  the  honor  due  to  Christ,  Prior  Gilbert 
Higgins  makes  the  point  that  non- 
Catholics  do  not  understand  the  dignity  of 
the  Mother  because  they  lack  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  Son.      He  wi-ites: 

I  am  going  to  speak  very  plainly.  If  we  would 
clear  up  this  question  of  the  veneration  and 
invocation  of  Mary,  there  is  no  help  for  it  but 
to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  And  the  root 
of  the  matter  lies  precisely  in  the  difference 
between  the  Catholic  and  the  non-Catholic 
appreciation  of  God.  Our  views  concerning  the 
Divinity  are  fundamentally  different  from  those 
held  by  the  great  bulk  of  our  fellow-countrymen. 
Ask  the  first  man  in  the  street  you  come  across 
what  he  thinks  of  God.  If  he  is  a  non-Catholic 
and  can  express  himself  in  decent  English,  he 
will  practically  confess  that  God  for  him  is  a 
magnified  man,  —  that  is  to  say,  he  takes  the 
most  perfect  human  being  he  has  ever  known 
or  drearned  of;  he  then  raises  this  being's  good 
qualities  to  the  highest  degree  he  can  conceive — 
a  miUionfold  and  more.  The  result  gives  his 
conception  of  God — the  notion  of  God  generally 
received  among  Christians  outside  of  the  Church. 
Now,  a  CathoHc  thinks  differently.  His  idea  of 
God  is  immeasurably  superior.  For  him,  God 
is  not  a  magnified  man,  however  exalted,  or  a 
magnificent  angel  of  the  highest  imaginable 
perfection.  God,  for  the  Catholic,  is  a  Being 
unique  in  every  respect, — in  His  nature.  His 
life,  and  His  every  attribute  and  quality.  God 
stands  in  a  class  by  Himself.  He  stands  in  no 
list,  not  even  at  the  head.  He  is  supreme  in 
every  respect.  Nothing  that  He  has  made  is 
like  Him  in  the  sense  we  usually  give  to  likeness. 
Compared  with  the  Supreme  Being,  the  whole 
earth  bulks  as  a  grain  of  sand. 

It  is  a  necessary  corollary  of  such  a 
conception  of  God  that  the  incomparable 
Woman  whom  He  chose  to  be  His  Mother 
merits  the  highest  veneration  short  of 
supreme  worship,  due  only,  as  every  Cath- 
olic child  knows,  to  God   Himself. 


Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic  mission-' 
aries  testify  that  instances  of  demonia- 
cal possession,  like  the  remarkable  one 
related  in  our  present  number,  are  common 
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in  heathen  countries.  The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  L. 
Nevius  (Baptist),  in  his  learned  work, 
"Demon  Possession  and  Allied  Themes," 
cites  many  cases  which  came  under  his  own 
notice  in  China.  That  demoniacal  pos- 
session still  exists  also  in  civilized  lands 
is  borne  witness  to  by  all  who  have  spent 
much  time  in  studying  what  is  known  as 
Occultism  or  Spiritism.  Three  very  recent 
cases  have  come  under  our  own  notice, 
and  in  one  of  them  we  have  had  occasion 
to  intervene.  To  deny  the  possibility  of 
such  a  thing  as  demoniacal  possession 
is  plainly  to  reject  the  authority  of  Holy 
Scripture;  and  to  assert  that  Christ  did 
not  exercise  the  power  to  east  out  devils, 
and  promise  a  share  in  that  power  to  the 
Apostles  who  were  to  found  His  Church, 
is  to  question  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 

Dr.  C.  Williams,  a  recognized  authority 
upon  mental  diseases,  and  the  author  of 
a  number  of  books  dealing  with  his 
specialty,  in  an  address  lately  published 
says:  "In  the  s6ance  room,  even  more 
than  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  one  sees  the 
truth  of  the  theory  of  Possession  demon- 
strated; and  any  one  who  frequents  these 
places  night  after  night,  as  I  myself  once 
did,  will  have  any  scepticism  on  the  point 
scattered  to  the  winds.  Understand,  how- 
ever, that  I  do  not  by  any  means  recom- 
mend the  course  of  observation. ...  I  am 
perfectly  convinced  that  the  movement 
known  as  Modern  Spiritism  is  thoroughly 
and  unmistakably  diabolical." 

* 
*  * 

The  late  Professor  William  James,  of 
Harvard  University,  writing  of  "  medium- 
ships"  or  "possessions"  in  his  work 
entitled  "The  Principles  of  Psychology," 
makes  this  remark:  "The  subject  during 
the  secondary  consciousness  speaks,  writes 
or  acts  as  if  animated  by  a  foreign 
person,  and  often  names  this  foreign 
person  or  gives  his  history.  In  old  times 
.the  foreign  'control'  was  usually  a 
demon,  and  is  so  now  in  communities 
which  favor  that  belief."  Professor  James, 
as  we  happen  to  know,  was  very  much 
inclined,    toward    the   end   of   his   life,    to 


favor  it  himself.  In  another  place  the 
same  eminent  psychologist  has  these  sig- 
nificant observations  in  reference  to  the 
medium  trance: 

We  believe  in  all  sorts  of  laws  of  nature  which 
we  can  not  ourselves  understand,  merely  because 
men  whom  we  admire  and  trust  vouch  for  them. 
If  Messrs.  Helmholtz,  Huxley,  Pasteur,  and 
Edison  were  simultaneously  to  announce  them- 
selves as  converts  to  clairvoyance,  thought- 
transference,  and  ghosts,  who  can  doubt  that 
there  would  be  a  popular  stampede  in  that 
direction?  We  should  have  as  great  a  slush  of 
"telepathy"  in  the  scientific  press  as  we  now 
have  of  "suggestion"  in  the  medical  press.  We 
should  hasten  to  invoke  mystical  explanations 
without  winking,  and  fear  to  be  identified  with 
a  bygone  regime  if  we  held  back.  In  society  we 
should  eagerly  let  it  be  known  that  we  had 
always  thought  there  was  a  basis  of  truth  in 
haunted  houses,  and  had,  as  far  back  as  we  could 
remember,  faith  in  demoniacal  possession.  Now, 
it  is  certain  that  if  the  cat  ever  does  jump  this 
way,  the  cautious  methods  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research  will  give  it  a  position  of 
extraordinary  influence. 

The  present  writer  (not  wholly  insensible  to 
the  ill  consequences  of  putting  himself  on  record 
as  a  false  prophet)  must  candidly  express  his 
own  suspicion  that  sooner  or  later  the  cat  must 
jump  this  way.  .  .  .  Knowing  these  trances  at 
first  hand,  he  can  not  escape  the  conclusion  that 
in  them  the  medium's  knowledge  of  facts 
increases  enormously,  and  in  a  manner  impossible 
of  explanation  by  any  principles  of  which  our 
existing  science  takes  account.  Facts  are  facts, 
and  the  larger  includes  the  less;  so  these  trances 
doubtless  make  me  the  more  lenient  to  the  other 
facts  recorded  in  the  "Proceedings."  .  .  .  The 
trances  I  speak  of  have  broken  down  for  my 
own  mind  the  limits  of  the  admitted  order  of 
nature.  Science,  so  far  as  science  denies  such 
exceptional  facts,  lies  prostrate  in  the  dust  for 
me;  and  the  most  urgent  intellectual  need 
which  I  feel  at  present  is  that  science  be  built 
up  again  in  a  form  in  which  such  facts  shall 
have   a  positive  place. 


A  non-Catholic  writer  in  a  London 
paper  reminds  his  English  readers  that 
the  principle  underl5dng  the  "Salvation 
Army  Suicide  Bureau "  is  anything  but 
new,  and  has  been  acted  on  for  centuries 
by  the  old  Mother  Church.  As  our  readers 
doubtless  know,  the  Bureau  in  question 
is  an  experiment  in  arresting  the  growing 
tide  of  self-destruction.    Intending  suicides 
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are  implored  to  ask  advice  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Bureau,  who  promise  to 
discuss  their  troubles  wi^  them,  by  way 
of  dissuading  them  from  their  intended 
crime.  Crude  as  the  experiment  undoubt- 
edly is,  it  appears  that  it  is  meeting 
with  appreciable  success.  The  writer  to 
whom  we  have  referred  informs  his  fellow- 
Protestants  that  Catholics  receive  in  the 
confessional  just  such  help  as  the  Bureau 
seeks  to  give;  and  he  declares  that  the 
crowds  of  applicants  responding  to  the 
Salvation  Army  invitation  is  "*a  testimony 
to  the  psychology  of  those  early  Fathers 
who  recommended  individual  confession 
as  a  means  of  grace." 

Compared  with  the  usual  tirades  of 
abuse  of  the  confessional  to  which  we 
have  become  accustomed  from  ultra- 
Protestant  pens,  this  tribute  is  distinctly 

refreshing. 

« « 

The  recent  visit  of  Bishop  Broyer,  of 
Apia,  Samoa,  to  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  has 
afforded  the  Catholic  Press  of  that  city 
an  opportunity  of  getting  some  first-hand 
information  concerning  the  gratefully 
remembered  defender  of  Father  Damien. 
We  quote  an  extract  or  two  from  the 
interesting  article: 

Bishop  Broyer  naturally  revives  memories  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  whose  friend  he  was. 
His  Lordship  lovingly  recalls  his  visits  to  the 
great  author's  home  at  Vailima,  during  the  last 
years  of  Stevenson's  life  in  the  beautiful  island 
of  Samoa.  Stevenson  was  very  partial  to  Cath- 
olics; and  Bishop  Broyer  is  firmly  convinced 
that,  if  death  had  not  struck  him  down  so  sud- 
denly, he  would  have  died  in  the  Catholic  Faith. 
The  champion  of  Damien  thought  deeply  on 
religious  matters;  and  he  grieved  that  Dr. 
Broyer,  fearing  to  arouse  the  jealousy  ©f  the 
English  Consul,  did  not  visit  him  more. 

That  the  Bishop's  conviction  was  not 
without  plausible  grounds  is  clear  from 
the  fact  that  Stevenson,  having  asked 
his  stepdaughter's  boy  if  he  would  not 
like  to  be  a  Catholic,  and  having  received 
an  affirmative  answer,  took  the  boy  (Austin 
Strong)  to  Bishop  Broyer  and  had  him 
baptized.  Even  Miss  Black,  the  Presby- 
terian lady  who  published  a  little  work  on 


Stevenson,  bore  testimony  to  the  novelist's 
sympathy  with  Catholicism.  Describing 
his  death,  she  writes :  "  His  family  lingered 
in  the  dear  presence;  the  heart-broken 
Samoans  knelt  and  kissed  his  hand;  and, 
at  the  request  of  his  favorite  servant 
Sosima,  who  was  a  Romanist  [sic],  the 
solemn  and  touching  prayers  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  were,  with  a  certain  fitness, 
recited  over  the  man  who  had  been  the 
champion  of  Father  Damien,  and  among 
whose  friends  were  numbered  the  earnest 
and  faithful  Roman  Catholic  missionary 
priests  of  the  South  Sea  Islands." 


While  the  Catholic  world  had  been 
prepared  for  several  months  to  hear  of 
the  passing  of  one  of  the  most  effective 
champions  of  Catholic  truth  that  ever 
wielded  voice  or  pen  in  America,  there 
was  still  great  grief,  if  not  much  surprise, 
when  the  news  spread  that  on  Sunday, 
the  25th  ult.,  thfe  end  had  come  to  Father 
Lambert.  A  full  life  has  come  to  a  fitting 
close.  While  on  his  deathbed  in  New 
Jersey,  he  was  yet  speaking  to  the  first 
Eucharistic  Congress  held  in  America; 
and  the  plaudits  that  greeted  his  masterly 
paper,  "  Popular  Objections  to  Belief  in 
the  Real  Presence,"  demonstrated  that 
age  had  not  dulled  the  brilliancy  of  his 
intellect  cr  weakened  the  force  of  his 
resistless  onslaught  on  sophistry  and  false- 
hood. Lambert's  "  Notes  on  Ingersoll " 
is  one  of  the  classics  of  controversy,  and 
in  a  very  real  sense  was  an  epoch-making 
book.  Protestants  and  Catholics  alike, 
thirty  years  ago,  sang  the  praises  of  the 
simple  parish  priest  who  had  punctured  the 
rhetorical  fallacies  of  the  popular  "Bob" 
Ingersoll,  and  vindicated  the  Christian 
religion  against  that  infidel  lecturer's  out- 
rageous and  blasphemous  charges. 

In  his  own  quiet  but  forceful  way, 
Father  Lambert  had,  ever  since  his  first 
notable  triumph,  been  doing  effective 
service  for  Holy  Church,  both  as  the  author 
of  several  excellent  apologetic  works  and 
as  chief  editor  of  the  Freeman's  Journal 
of    New    York.      No     more    appropriate 
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funeral  sermon  could  be  preached  above 
his  bier  than  the  resolutions  passed  by 
the  Eucharistic  Congress,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
in  commendation  of  his  labors,— resolu- 
tions which  merely  echoed  the  compre- 
hensive statement  made  last  year  by 
Bishop  McFaul  on  the  occasion  of  the 
dead  priest's  Golden  Jubilee:  "No  man, 
whether  ecclesiastic  or  layman,  has  done 
a  greater  work  for  the  Church  in  this  coun- 
try. He  has  been  an  inspiration  to  bishops, 
priests,  and  laymen."    R.  I.  P. 


John  Brown,  the  Abolitionist,  seems  to 
the  present  generation  a  figure  of  such 
remote  history  that  most  Americans 
probably  read  with  surprise  the  other  day 
that  the  last  of  his  sisters  has  just  died 
at  Bendon,  Michigan.  There  are  still, 
however,  living  links  with  a  past  much 
more  remote  than  the  period  in  which 
"  Ossawatomie "  Brown  loomed  large.  Sir 
Henry  Lucy,  quoted  in  the  Freeman's 
Journal,  of  Sydney,  w^rites  of  one  such  link : 

Goldvvin  Smith  used  to  boast  that  he  had 
talked  with  a  man  who  talked  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  England  in  1801.  The  Premier  was  Pitt; 
the  interlocutor,  Addington.  That  is  certainly 
a  far-reaching  touch;  but  it  is  in  point  of  time 
excelled  by  the  experience  of  a  well-kno^vn 
Oxford  Don,  alive  to-day,  and  hearty  in  spite 
of  his  fourscore  years.  Among  his  contempo- 
raries at  Oxford  sixty  years  ago  was  Dr.  Routh, 
President  of  Magdalen  College,  born  in  1755. 
Dr.  Routh  died  in  1854,  having  lived  into  the 
opening  months  of  his  hundredth  year.  He  had 
a  clear  recollection  of  stopping  in  High  Street 
to  gaze  on  Dr.  Johnson  as  he  rolled  up  the  steps 
of  University  College.  As  Johnson  was  born  in 
1709,  this  carries  us  back  over  a  period  lacking 
a  year  of  two  centuries.  That  is  pretty  well, 
but  it  is  exceeded  by  another  of  Dr.  Routh' s 
opportunities.  One  of  his  aunts  had  known  a 
lady  who  saw  Charles  the  First  when  he  visited 
Oxford.  Putting  the  story  in  the  rhythm  of  the 
tale  of  the  House  that  Jack  Built,  we  have 
to-day  a  man,  living  among  motor-cars  and 
aeroplanes,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
a  man  (Dr.  Routh)  whose  aunt  knew  a  lady  who 
had  looked  upon  Charles  the  First  in  the  flesh. 
And  Charles  the  First  was  born  in  the  year  1600, 
three  centuries  and  a  decade  ago. 

We  are  not  sure  whether  there  are  still 
living  any  of  the  multitudinous  old  Negro 


"mammies"  who  used  to  know  "  Marse 
George  Washington";  but  if  their  tribe 
is  extinct,  the  Oxford  Don  is  entitled  to 
some  consideration  as  an  interesting  link 
with  the  days  of  yore. 


French  fondness  for  phrase-making  is 
evidenced  in  the  anti- religious  Action's 
declaration  as  to  the  procedure  to  be 
adopted  by  the  French  Government  in 
the  prosecution  of  its  war  against  the 
Church,  which,  by  the  way,  it  not  inap- 
propriately styles  the  "eternal  enemy," — 
as  the  Church  undoubtedly  is,  of  most 
that  France's  atheistic  rulers  stand  for. 
Says  L' Action :  "  Against  the  eternal 
enemy  Republican  policy  must  take  the 
most  supple  forms."  The  phrase  "supple 
forms"  is  felicitously  descriptive  of  MM. 
Briand  &  Co.'s  recent  manoeuvres;  ^but 
Rome  is  of  the  opinion  that  honest,  direct 
action  based  on  right  and  truth  will  always 
defeat  intrigue.    For  instance: 

It  was  very  "supple"  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  instigate  its  Union  of  anti-religious 
schoolmasters  to  bring  an  action  against  the 
bishops  for  their  outspoken  condemnation  of 
some  of  the  books  used  in  the  lay  schools. 
But  the  prosecution  fizzled  out.  It  was  very 
"supple"  again  to  prosecute  a  priest  because 
he  dared  to  mention  Joan  of  Arc  in  the  hearing 
of  the  schoolchildren.  But  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  has  declared  his  intention  of  taking  the 
priest's  place,  if  need  be,  and  doing  the  same 
thing;  and  all  the  other  bishops  in  France  are 
ready  to  follow  his  example.  It  is  in  the  face  of 
straightforward  action  such  as  this  that  policy, 
however  "supple,"  is  powerless. 

And,  sooner  or  later,  let  it  be  added, 
the  millions  of  Catholic  Frenchmen  will 
follow  their  bishops  even  to  the  polls;  and 
then  governmental  suppleness  and  subtlety 
w411  have  had  its  day. 


I 


Speaking  recently,  to  a  body  of  Austra- 
lian Catholics,  of  Cardinal  Moran's  need  of 
funds  for  the  completion  of  his  cathedral. 
Archbishop  Kelly  said: 

I  will  tell  you  a  little  story  about  a  priest  who 
was  very  fond  of  money.  In  a  certain  district 
in  Ireland  there  were  some  Catholics  of  good 
fortune    who    had    fine    establishments.       These 
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people  thought  they  ought  to  have  the  reins  in 
their  hands  (an  Irish  priest  never  submits  to 
that),  and  on  one  occasion  a-^good  lady  among 
them  applied  to  a  visiting  priest  named  Father 
Burke,  the  great  Dominican  preacher.  He  hap- 
pened to  visit  the  town  on  a  special  occasion, 
and  by  his  eloquence  thrilled  all  the  people.  He 
was  entertained  by  this  particular  family,  and 
the  good  lady  said. to  him:  "We  should  be  very 
well  here,  but  our  priest  is  always  wanting 
money,  and  we  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
him." — "Give  him  plenty  of  it!"  exclaimed 
Father  Burke.  Now,  the  Cardinal  is  very  fond 
of  money.  Let  us  give  him  plenty  of  it — so  long 
as  he  makes  good  use  of  it.  Patrick  Francis 
Moran  is  a  great  citizen,  and  in  undertaking  the 
work  of  completing  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  he  is 
doing  a  great  work,  —  one  in  which  all  the 
citizens  of  Sydney  shall  rejoice  for  generations 
and  generations.    So  "give  him  plenty  of  it." 

We  feel  that  the  same  advice  is  applic- 
able to  the  Catholics  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  parishes  in  this  country.  The 
financial  needs  of  the  average  pastor,  for 
the  support  of  church  and  schools,  and 
for  charitable  purposes  of  various  kinds, 
are  so  genuine,  and  very  often  so  urgent, 
that  his  parishioners  should  feel  it  incum- 
bent on  them  to  co-operate  with  him  as 
much  as  possible.  And,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  the  more  they  give,  the  less  will  it 
inconvenience  them. 


"Home  Life  in  Ireland,"  by  Robert 
Lynd,  an  American  edition  of  which,  with 
some  excellent  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs, has  just  been  issued  by  Messrs. 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  is  a  book  of  many 
charms,  not  the  least  of  them  being  the 
temperament  of  tolerance  shown  in  every 
chapter.  Introducing  the  one  entitled 
"Priests  and  Parsons,"  the  author  says: 

The  Irish  priest  is  the  most  difficult  of  all 
subjects  for  any  one  writing  about  Ireland.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  make  generalizations  about 
him,  and  even  to  believe  them.  But  to  see  him 
fairly  as  a  human  being,  to  appreciate  his 
virtues,  and  to  understand  his  faults  and  the 
cause  of  them,  would  involve  a  knowledge,  an 
imagination,  and  a  sense  of  justice  such  as  have 
been  united  in  no  writer  of  Irish  critical  books, 
that  I  can  remember.  Emphatically,  I  am  not 
the  person  who  can  fill  this  gap  of  perfectness. 
For  one  thing,  I  was  reared  a  Presbyterian,  as 
they    say    in    Ulsier;     and    priests    are    not    an 


essential    ])art   of   the    color    of  my  life  as  they 
are  of   the  life  of  an   Irish  Catholic. 

Another  chapter  of  this  delightful  book 
on  Ireland,  from  the  pen  of  a  Presbyterian, 
opens  with  the  following  paragraph: 

If  you  are  in  a  little  town  in  any  part  of 
Ireland  —  except  the  northeast  —  about  noon, 
when  the  chapel  bell  rings  for  the  Angelus,  you 
will  see  all  the  men  suddenly  taking  their  hats 
off  and  crossing  themselves  as  they  say  their 
midday  prayers.  The  world  loses  its  air  of  work, 
or  of  commonplace  idleness,  and  the  streets  take 
on  an  intense  beauty  for  the  moment,  as  the 
old  people  and  the  young  half  hide  their  eyes 
and  murmur  a  rapid  prayer  to  the  Mother  of 
God.  The  boy  walking  by  a  loaded  cart  stands 
still  with  bared  head,  or  stumbles  forward,  pray- 
ing as  he  walks.  In  the  doors  of  the  houses,  in 
the  entries,  on  the  bridge  over  the  river,  the 
town  assumes  a  multitudinous  reverence  as  the 
tide  of  prayer  sweeps  through  it  to  the  dinning 
music  of  the  bell.  Even  the  policeman,  ludic- 
rously stiff  in  his  miHtary  uniform,  lowers  his 
head  with  a  kind  of  salute  and  offers  homage 
to  Heaven.  I  confess  I  like  this  daily  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  world  in  the  middle  of  the  world.  It 
brings  wonder  into  almost  every  country  town 
in  Ireland  at  least  once  every  day. 

"  Home  Life  in  Ireland  "  is  in  every  way 
a  notable  book,  one  which  all  who  love 
Irish  life  will  welcome.  It  deserves  a  place 
on  the  same  shelf  with  such  standard 
works  as  the  Abbe  Klein's  "  Land  of  the 
Strenuous  Life." 


Patagonia  probably  connotes  in  the 
mind  of  the  ordinary  reader  a  wild  and 
scarcely  inhabited  region  of  South  Amer- 
ica. The  following  paragraph,  from  the 
Salesian  Bulletin,  may  accordingly  prove 
of  general  interest: 

In  the  south  of  Patagonia  are  rising  flourish- 
ing settlements,  where  but  a  few  years  ago,  there 
was  scarcely  a  shed  in  which  the  missionary 
might  give  his  occasional  instructions.  Among 
these  scattered  centres,  however,  the  mis.sionaries 
have  established  regular  services,  and  have  also 
organized  societies  for  social  development,  and 
clubs  for  promoting  the  interests  of  Catholics. 
A  combination  of  these  clubs  has  recently  held 
a  general  meeting  at  Viedma.  Its  importance 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  governor 
of  the  province,  and  all  the  local  authorities 
took  part;  and  the  whole  movement  augurs 
extremely  well  for  the  future  progress  of  Catholic 
life  in   the  rising  State, 


In  the  Stable. 

BY    GERTRUDE    E.   HEATH. 

AX/HEN  the  breath  of  the  cows  and  the  oxen 

Into  silvery  vapor  is  formed, 
The  peasant  will  say:    "Now,  this  is  the  way 

That   the  little   Lord   Christ   was  warmed." 
For  Our  Lord  was  born  in  a  stable. 

And  the  cattle  went  down  on  their  knees; 
And   they  fought   with   Death  with   their  living 
breath 

(For  Our  Lady  was  like  to  freeze). 

O  blest  be  the  stable  lowly 

Where   Mary   the   Mother  divine 
And  the  little  Child  of  that  Mother  mild 

Were   warmed   by   the   breath   of   the   kine! 
For  when  breath  of  the  cows  and  the  oxen 

Into  silvery  vapor  is  formed, 
The  peasant  will  say:    "Now,  this  is  the  way 

That  the  little  Lord  Christ  was  warmed." 


Sandy  Joe. 


BY    MARY    T.  WAGGAMAN. 


XVIII.— At  Last. 
I^OW,  who  would  dare  break  the 
^  ^  wondrous  news  to  Nell?  It  was  the 
question  with  which  all  Pinehurst  was 
athrill.  Even  the  venturesome  little  birds, 
planning  their  nests  in  the  cedar  boughs, 
seemed  to  catch  the  tremor  in  the  air, 
and  burst* into  soft  twitterings  of  joy  and 
fear.  For  while  the  family  council,  with 
stately  Grandmamma  Harper  at  its  head, 
held  excited  discussion  below,  Nell  lay 
on  her  couch  upstairs,  white  and  frail 
as  a  lily^  whose  snowy  petals  would 
scatter  at  a  touch.  Only  last  week  the 
doctor  had  warned  Mr.  Harper  that,  in 
his  wife's^weakened  state,  he  must  beware 
of  the  slightest  shock  to  her.  And  big 
Phil  Harper,  in  all  the  strength  of  his  love 


and  joy,  trembled,  too,  at  the  thought  of 
what  the  shock  of  rapture  might  mean. 

"  I  should  blunder  over  it  and  kill 
Nell,  I  know,"  he  said  in  a  shaken  voice. 
"You  could  go  about  it  better,  mother." 

But  though  Grandmamma  Harper  had 
learned  all  the  wisdom  taught  in  the  old 
and  new  schools,  she  was,  for  once  in  her 
sixty  years,  unequal  to  the  occasion. 

"Do  not  ask  me,  Phil,"  she  said  help- 
lessly, shaking  her  handsome  old  silvered 
head.    "I  simply  can  not!" 

Nor  could  Aunt  Aline  just  now.  Shut 
up  in  her  room,  that  poor  lady  was 
striving  to  bear  up  under  the  revelation 
of  her  son's  guilt,  which  all  Philip 
Harper's  generous  sympathy  could  not 
keep  from  her. 

"Corinne,  Corinne,  the  shock  of  it  all 
will  kill  poor  Nell,  I  know!"  she  sobbed. 
"And  the  sin  will  be  upon  my  wretched, 
wretched  boy!" 

"O  mamma,  no,  no!"  Corinne's  brave 
young  voice  trembled  as  she  tried  to 
comfort  her.  "Bear  up,  mamma  darling; 
though  how  Louis  could  bring  such  sorrow, 
such  shame  on  us  all  I  can  not — can  not 
see.  And  Phil  is  so  good,  so  noble  to 
him  even  now.  He  has  telegraphed  him 
money  to  take  the  next  steamer  to  Europe. 
He  will  hush  everything  up  as  best  he 
can,  for  our  sake.  O  mamma,  let  us 
pray  that  all  may  come  right  in  spite  of 
this  dreadful,  shameful  wrong;  that  dear 
Nell  may  be  spared  to  her  husband  and 
child!  Her  child!  Try  to  think  of  the 
rapture  of  that  word  to  poor  Nell!  Her 
own  child!" 

"Have  you  seen  the  child,  Corinne?" 
faltered  the  lady  through  her  tears. 

"Oh,  yes,  yes!  Madam  Harper  brought 
the  dear  little  thing  with  her  this 
morning, — the  loveliest  little  creature  you 
ever  saw,  with  Nell's  hair  and  Phil's  own 
brown  eyes.    You  would  know  them  at  a 
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glance.  Madam  Harper  broke  down  at 
sight  of  her,  and  cried  Hke  a  child;  and 
Grace  and  EHse  are  just^ '  daft,'  and  I 
don't  wonder.  She  is  a  perfect  beauty, 
in  spite  of  all  that  she  has  gone  through; 
but  so  bewildered,  poor  little  tot,  with  a 
strange  grandmother  and  aunts  anr"  every- 
body hugging  and  kissing  and  crying  over 
her!  They  say  that  she  just  clings  to  that 
big  rough  street  boy,  that  found  her  for 
Phil,  as  if  he  were  father,  mother  and 
everything  else  to  her.  They  had  to 
bring  him  here  with  her  this  morning; 
they  could  not  bribe  her,  with  French 
dolls  or  candies  or  anything,  to  let  go  his 
hand.  As  Elise  says,  the  Harpers  and 
all  their  millions  are  not  'in  it'  with 
'Sandy  Joe.'" 

Meanwhile  the  little  subject  of  all  this 
excited  discussion  had  been  domiciled  for 
the  time  by  her  perturbed  family  in  the 
great  conservatories;  her  faithful  Joe  still 
on  guard,  —  Joe,  who  seemed,  amid  all 
these  lightning  changes,  the  one  true, 
sure  thing  in  Jackie's  dissolving  world; 
Joe,  who,  in  his  torn  shoes  and  patched 
jacket,  was  guiding  her  now  through 
labyrinths  of  beauty  and  bloom  as  simply 
as  he  had  guided  her  through  the  bleak 
wintry  streets  two  months  ago;  Joe,  who 
had  been  warned  by  an  excited  bevy  of 
lovely  ladies  that  Jackie's  mamma  was 
very  ill  upstairs,  and  that  she  must  be 
kept  down  here  among  the  flowers  until 
the  doctor  should  come  and  decide  if 
it  was  safe  for  mother  and  child  to  meet 
just  yet.  So,  a  little  awe-struck  by  this 
view  of  the  situation,  for  the  lovely  ladies 
had  been  tearfully  impressive,  Joe  was 
doing  guardian  duty  still. 

"Look  out  there,  Jackie!  That  rosebush 
is  full  of  thorns  that  will  tear  your  pretty 
frock.  And  if  you  hold  that  fine  doll 
like  that,  you'll  break  her  sure.  Put  her 
head  up." 

"  O  Joe,  look  at  those  flowers, — those 
levely  white  flowers!  Do  you  think  we 
could  pick  some?"  asked  Ja<*ie  breath- 
lessly, as  she  righted  her  unaccustomed 
treasure  at  Joe's  command. 


"  I  guess  you  can.  The  lady — I  don't 
know  whether  she  is  your  grandmother 
or  aunt — said  to  let  you  do  as  you  pleased 
until  they  called  for  you.  My,  there's  a 
lot  of  pretty  ladies  looking  out  for  you 
now,  Jackie;  and  they've  dressed  you  up 
fine,  sure"  (for  grandmamma  and  aunties 
had  costumed  the  little  girl  with  dainty 
simplicity  from  top  to  toe) .  "  Better  let 
me  pick  them  flowers  for  you,  so  you 
won't  get  ypur  grand  clothes  dirty  or 
wet."  ^ 

And,  with  the  same  watchful  care  that 
had  protected  Jackie  in  the  old  shanty  of 
Squatter  Town,  Joe  proceeded  to  pluck 
the  Annunciation  lilies  that  grew  tall  and 
white  in  the  rich,  moist  earth. 

Meanwhile,  all  unconscious  of  the  tender 
anxiety  that  was  filling  the  hearts  of  all 
who  loved  her,  Mrs.  Harper  lay  among 
the  silken  pillows  of  her  couch,  looking 
dreamily  out  of  the  broad  window  at  the 
little  birds  twittering  in  the  cedar  boughs 
near  by.  It  was  early  for  nest-building, 
she  thought  with  a  little  pang,  as  she 
remembered  her  own  nest-building  in  the 
happy  long  ago.  Ah,  well,  that  was  all 
over!  Perhaps  that  lost  nest  had  taught 
her  to  use  the  wings  that  seemed  bearing 
her  up  nearer  and  nearer  every  day  to 
the  little  child  that  her  Heavenly  Father 
had  taken  home.  Her  sweet  baby!  She 
felt  that  she  would  see  her  soon;  and 
then — then  how  short,  how  slight  would 
seem  these  darkened  years  of  loss  and  pain ! 

Her  eyes  turned,  as  they  often  did  now, 
to  the  oratory  in  the  corner  where  the  red 
light  shone  before  the  bleeding  Heart  of 
her  Lord.  Ah,  Corinne  had  forgotten  to 
put  fresh  flowers  there  to-day!  The  lilies 
of  yesterday  were  quite  faded.  Dear,  heed- 
less Corinne!  Probably  there  had  been  a 
letter  from  Italy,  where  her  artist  lover, 
Maurice  Wynn,  was  wandering,  that  had 
distracted  pretty  Corinne  from  her  usual 
pious  cares.  There  should  be  fresh  lilies 
every  day  before  the  Sacred  Heart,  and 
surely  she  was  strong  enough  to  make 
that  little  offering  still.  Dear  Aunt 
Norinne    would    scold    if    she    found    her 
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wandering  around;  but  it  was  only  a  few 
steps  down  the  backstairs  to  the  conser- 
vatory, and  no  one  need  know. 

"Really,  I  am  not  quite  dying  yet!" 
thought  the  gentle  invalid,  with  a  faint 
smile,  as  she  rose  from  her  couch  and, 
with  her  dainty  soft  negligee  trailing  over 
the  carpet,  took  her  noiseless  way  down 
the  stairs  to  the  "winter  garden"  that 
stretched  warm  and  green  and  blooming 
below. 

Softly  she  openeS  the  door,  and  then 
paused,  amazed,  indignant.  The  lilies, — 
the  beautiful  lilies!  Right  before  her  was 
a  rough  boy,  in  a  patched  jacket,  holding 
the  very  last  snowy    petalled  bloom. 

"Why,  you  bad,  bad  boy!"  she  began, 
warming  up  into  sudden  strength  and 
spirit  at  such  juvenile  outlawry.  "  Who 
let  you  in  here  to  steal  flowers  like  this?" 

"Stealing,  ma'am!"  Joe  looked  up  to 
confront  another  "lovely  lady"  in  the 
soft  laces  and, ribbons  and  trailing  gown 
that  made  them  all  seem  so  bewilderingly 
alike  to  his  untrained  eye.  "  I — I  ain't 
stealing.  They  are  for  Jackie  here.  You — • 
they — somebody  said  to  give  her  anything 
she  wanted." 

"Jackie!"  echoed  the  lady,  recognizing 
with  a  start  the  sandy  head  and  honest 
face  of  the  young  merchant  of  the  windy 
comer.  "Jackie!"  she  repeated,  as  her 
eye  fell  on  the  little  white-robed  vision 
that  emerged  from  the  flowering  oleander 
at  his  side.  "  Why — why,  it's  that  lovely 
little  brown-eyed  girl  again !  O  you  darling, 
you  darling!  Who  dressed  her  up  like  this 
and  brought  her  to  see  me?  Phil!  Of 
course  it's  like  one  of  his  dear  tricks.  You 
little  brown-eyed  darling!"  And  a  soft 
flush  came  into  the  lady's  cheek  as  she 
sank  down  on  a  rustic  bench  under  the 
oleander,  and  drew  Jackie  into  a  tender 
encircling  arm. 

Something  in  the  loving  clasp  was  so 
reassuring  that  the  little  one  nestled  closer 
to  this  lovely  lady,  whom  neither  Joe  nor 
Jackie  recognized  in ,  her  invalid  negligee 
as  the  beautiful  furrrobed  lady  of  two 
months  ago.    Nor  did  Joe  dream  of  a,sso- 


ciating  this  graceful  presence  with  the 
very  ill  mamma  so  anxiously  guarded 
upstairs.  She  was  simply  another  of  the 
lovely  beings  that  seemed  to  belong  to 
Jackie's  new  life. 

"And  you  have  a  doll,  too!"  continued 
Mrs.  Harper,  the  long-silent  mother-tone 
thrilling  in  voice  and  heart  as  she  recog- 
nized this  further  proof  of  Phil's  tender- 
ness. "Such  a  beautiful  doll!"  She  drew 
the  child  closer  to  her  heart.  "  O  you  poor 
little  darling,  it  seems  dreadful  to  give  you 
a  glimpse  of  all  this  and  then — let  you  go! " 

"But  I'm  not  going!"  said  Jackie,  who 
felt  this  last  experience  to  be  altogether 
satisfactory.  "  I'm  going  to  stay  here 
always;    ain't  I,  Joe?" 

"Always?"  repeated  the  lady,  smiling 
a  little  sadly  into  the  brown  eyes  lifted  so 
trustfully  to  her  own. 

"Always!"  re-echoed  Jackie,  who,  bewil- 
dered as  she  was  by  all  the  claims  upon 
her,  had  taken  in  some  facts  clearly.  "  I 
am  going  to  stay  here  always  with  my 
beautiful  mamma,  who  lost  me  when  I 
was  a  little  baby  only  two  years  old.  It 
has  made  her  heart  sick  and  broken;  but 
now  I  have  come  back,  and  she  will  get 
well  again." 

"What — what  does  she  mean?"  said 
the  lady,  faintly. 

"That  she  is  going  to  stay  here  all 
right  and  straight  enough,  ma'am," 
laughed  Joe. 

"Why — how?  I  don't  understand."  The 
color  was  coming  and  going  in  the  speaker's 
face;  but  the  little  head  nestling  so  trust- 
fully on  her  heart  seemed  to  still  its 
startled  flutter ;  the  brown  eyes — oh,  whose 
glance  was  it  those  soft  brown  eyes 
recalled?  "Phil — Mr.  Harper  has  adopted 
her,  you  mean?"  And  she  shrank  at  the 
thought,  with  paling  face. 

"No,  ma'am, — no!"  And  Sandy  Joe 
rushed  in  where  neither  angels  nor  men 
just  now  dared  to  tread.  "No,  ma'am: 
she  is  Mr.  Harper's  own  little  girl, — the 
baby  they  thought  was  dead,  but  she 
wasn't.  Mr.  Lamont  paid  the  nurse  to 
steal^her^away  and  give  her  to  Gran;  and 
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I  found  out  all  about  it,  and  we  tracked 
Lisette  to — " 

But  Joe's  recital  was  neyer  finished. 

"  Phil— Phil— Phil ! "  The  wild,  raptur- 
ous cry  reached  the  family  conclave  in 
the  library  and  brought  all  its  members 
hurrying  in  afright  to  the  conservatory, 
to  find  Jackie  strained  to  her  mother's 
heaving  breast.  "  Phil,  is  it  true — is  it 
true?  Oh,  I  feel — I  know  it  is!  This  is 
our  baby, — our  lost  baby!  Tell  me  it  is 
true,  Phil, — what  this  boy  says!  Tell  me 
it  is  true — true— true!" 

"Nell  darling,  yes,  yes!"  Philip  Harper 
gathered  mother  and  child  in  his  strong 
arms.  "  It  is  true,  Nell.  But  call  Weston 
quick,  mother!" — as  he  felt  her  sink 
closer  in  his  embrace.  "Quick!  This  will 
be  her  death!" 

"Death?  Oh,  no,  no,  Phil!"  And  the 
radiant  face  lifted  to  his  dispelled  all 
fear.  "  It  is  life— oh,  thank  God  for  His 
mercy! — life!  For,  with  you — you — and 
our  baby  again,  it  is  life — life — life!" 

And  so  the  angels  and  Sandy  Joe 
brought  Jackie  to  her  ow^n  at  last.  And 
that  Jackie  and  Jackie's  papa  and  mamma 
were  properly  grateful,  it  is  needless  to 
say.  In  the  beautiful  new  life  that  opened 
to  the  little  girl  that  day,  Joe  kept  and 
stiy  keeps  his  big  brother's  place,  brave, 
bold,  cheerful  and  strong;  "Sandy"  still 
in  word  and  deed,  though  the  bright  locks 
have  taken  on  a  darker  hue,  and  he  treads 
paths  that  lead  to  even  higher  places 
than  the  windy  corner  sky-scraper. 

But  Joe  still  remembers  the  friends  of 
the  old  rough  days.  Poor  La  Vielle,  who, 
after  Lisette's  death,  came  back,  rather 
broken  in  spirit  and  voice,  to  be  cared 
for  by  old  Parley  Voo,  was  looked  after 
kindly.  For  Micky  Fay  and  Tim  Monaghan 
and  other  old  neighbors  of  Squatter  Town, 
Joe  ever  had  a  friendly  grasp  and  a 
helping  hand. 

Old  Nance,  her  "conjured  sperrit"  laid, 
gave  up  dying  for  the  nonce,  and  was 
soon,  as  Uncle  Jeff  declared,  "spry"  as 
ever  again.  Louis  Lamont,  whose  evil 
deeds  were  screened  as  far  as  possible  by 


the  Harpers  for  his  mother's  sake,  did  not 
long  cause  that  tender  heart  any  anxiety. 
He  died  within  a  year  after  his  flight  to 
France,  where  Philip  Harper  had  gener- 
ously provided  for  his  needs. 

The  blackened  ruins  of  Larchmont  have 
long  since  been  cleared  away;  and  on  the 
sunny  slope,  swept  by  the  breeze  from 
the  sea,  stands  the  Home  of  the  Angel 
Guardian,  where  one  hundred  friendless 
little  ones  find  tender  care. 

And  in  the  wide  pretty  lodge  at  the 
gate  where  the  white-winged  Angel  of 
Joe's  fever  dreams  ever  stands  on  guard, 
good  Mrs.  Bryan  lives  with  her  happy 
brood,  like — as  she  declares  to  her  old 
enemy  but  present  crony,  Mrs.  Mullan — 
"a  lady  born."  And,  despite  all  the 
splendors  of  Pinehurst  and  Grandmamma 
Harper's,  Jackie  finds  in  this  humble, 
cheerful  home  an  unforgotten  charin.  The 
old  clock  ticking  on  the  mantel-shelf,  the 
flowered  china  in  the  corner  cupboard,  the 
braided  rug  before  the  blazing  fire,  bring 
back  memories  that  keep  the  lovely  heiress 
of  Pinehurst,  amid  all  the  splendor  of 
rank  and  wealth,  the  sweet,  tender  little 
Jackie  of  old. 

"  Sure  she's  the  darlingest  little  creature 
in  the  world,  and  always  was!"  declared 
Mrs.  Bryan  after  one  of  Jackie's  visits. 
"As  for  Joe" — and  the  kindly  woman's 
face  beamed, — "he  hasn't  that  red  head 
for  nothing.  The  way  he  fought  and 
worked  for  that  child  surpassed  anything 
I  ever  saw.  Sure,  as  I  told  good  Father 
More  when  he  was  out  here  saying  Mass 
for  us  last  Sunday,  and  Joe  serving  on 
the  altar  and  looking  fine  in  his  surplice, 
whether  it's  lawyer  or  doctor  or  priest 
Sandy  Joe  turns  into,  none  can  tell; 
but  it  will  be  the  great,  grand.  Christian 
nobleman  he  will  make, — of  that  I  am 
certain." 

(The  End.) 


"  Good-Bye  "  is  the  contraction  of  "  God 
be  with  you."  Therefore,  whenever  you 
say  "Good-bye"  to  a  friend  you  say 
"God  be  with  you." 
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A  Speedy  Reward. 


Bishop  Grant,  first  Bishop  of  South- 
wark,  liked  to  see  holy  things  surrounded 
by  tokens  of  outward  respect.  He  had, 
for  instance,  a  great  devotion  to  the 
practice,  so  common  in  Catholic  countries, 
of  keeping  lamps  burning  before  the 
statues  of  Our  Lord  and  His  Blessed 
Mother.  He  went  one  day  to  bless  a  statue 
of  Our  Lady  in  a  convent,  and,  after 
remaining  some  time  in  prayer  before  it, 
said  to  the  superioress: 

"  Make  a  promise  to  our  Blessed 
Mother  that  you  will  keep  a  lamp 
always  burning  before  her  image.  I  have 
known  this  pious  practice  to  be  blessed 
by  real  miracles." 

He  then  went  to  the  schoolroom,  where 
the  children  were  assembled,  and  related 
the  following  extraordinary  fact,  which 
had  just  occurred  to  a  lady  of  his 
acquaintance. 

She  was  visiting  a  convent  near  London, 
and,  observing  a  beautiful  statue  of  Our 
Lady,  she  felt  a  sudden  desire  to  have  a 
lamp  lighted  before  it.  She  mentioned  this 
wish  to  the  nun  who  was  showing  her  over 
the  house,  and  begged  her  to  get  a  suitable 
lamp,  which  she  would  pay  for,  as  well 
as  for  the  oil  which  it  would  consume. 
The  Sisters  were  delighted,  and  promised 
to  let  her  know  the  day  and  hour  when 
the  lamp  would  be  first  lighted,  so  that 
she  might  join  in  spirit  with  the  commu- 
nity in  saying  the  Rosary  for  her  at  that 
moment. 

It  so  happened  that  when  the  letter 
came  informing  her  of  the  appointed  time, 
she  was  setting  out  on  a  journey  with  her 
daughter.  She  did  not,  however,  forget 
the  rendezvous,  and  when  the  hour  came 
she  took  out  her  Beads,  and  called  her 
little  girl,  who  was  seated  in  front  of  her, 
to  come  and  sit  beside  her,  that  they  might 
say  them  together. 

Before  they  had  finished  the  first  decade 
they  were  startled  by  a  frightful  crash, 
followed  by  a  great  noise.   The  child,  dis- 


traught, clung  to  her  mother,  who  clasped 
her  in  terror,  but  still  held  tight  her 
Rosary,  and  continued  to  recite  it.  In  an 
instant  their  carriage  was  cloven  in  two, 
struck  by  the  engine  of  a  railroad  train; 
the  front  part,  where  a  moment  before 
the  child  had  been  seated,  was  dashed 
over  a  precipice  while  the  rear  part 
remained  on  the  rail,  quite  uninjured. 


A  Pretty  Story  of  the  Sistine  Madonna. 


Raphael,  so  the  story  goes,  was  one 
time  painting  an  altarpiece,  which  was, 
for  the  nonce,  veiled  from  the  curious 
gaze  by  curtains  while  the  paint  was  in 
process  of  drying.  The  artist,  weary  with 
his  work,  had  fallen  asleep  before  the 
closed  hangings;  but,  though  his  body 
slumbered,  his  wondrous  mind  still  wan- 
dered through  the  realms  of  fancy;  and 
as  he  lay  in  sleep  he  saw  the  curtains 
open,  and  standing  between  them,  sur- 
rounded by  myriads  of  angels,  a  vision  of 
the  Madonna  and  Child.  For  a  moment 
only  the  apparition  lasted,  and  then  the 
painter  awoke  to  find  the  curtains  closed 
before  the  altarpiece  just  as  they  had 
been  left. 

Next  day  he  received  an  order  to  paint 
a  Madonna  for  the  Sistine  Chapel,  intro- 
ducing Pope  St.  Sixtus.  Raphael,  still 
haunted  by  the  remembrance  of  his  dream, 
resolved  to  paint  what  he  had  seen.  He 
sketched  the  Madonna  and  Child  sur- 
rourfded  by  angel  heads,  with  the  green 
curtains  drawn  back  on  both  sides.  St. 
Sixtus  knelt  down  in  adoration,  his  tiara 
resting  on  the  altar  ledge.  St.  Barbara 
occupied  the  other  side  of  the  painting. 
The  picture  was  complete;  the  vision  was 
there,  and  the  requirements  of  the  order 
fulfilled.  Still  something  was  wanting.  The 
bare  ledge  troubled  the  artist's  eye,  till 
one  day  going  to  his  studio  he  saw  two 
boys  leaning  on  the  side,  looking  intently 
at  his  work.  He  seized  the  happy  moment 
and  fixed  them  on  his  canvas  as  adoring 
angels. 
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— The  Catholic  Home  Annual  for  191 1,  besides 
the  information  proper  to  yearbooks,  contains 
a  variety  of  good  reading  and  numerous  attrac- 
tive illustrations.  This  excellent  publication  is 
now  in  its  twenty-eighth  year.  Benziger  Brothers, 
publishers. 

— We  are  glad  to  see  an  American  edition  of 
Mrs.  Henry  Jenner's  admirable  little  book  on 
"Christian  Symbolism,"  which  has  already 
been  noticed  in  these  pages.  It  is  issued  by 
Messrs.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  who  can  also 
supply  Mrs.  Jenner's  other  book,  "Our  Lady 
in  Art." 

— The  best  edition  of  the  "Raccolta"  in 
English  is  the  one  translated  by  Father  Ambrose 
St.  John,  of  the  Birmingham-  Oratory,  and 
published  by  Messrs.  Burns  &  Oates.  The  1910 
edition,  as  it  is  called,  is  brought  up  to  date, 
and  much  improved  in  externals.  Paper,  print, 
and   binding  are  all  that  could   be  desired. 

— From  Ch.  Caron,  Paris,  we  have  received 
"  Le  Grand  Orient  au-dessus  des  Lois,"  a  brochure 
of  fifty-five  pages,  containing  a  speech  against 
Freemasonry,  delivered  in  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  in  1904,  by  Mr.  I^.  Prache,  member 
for  Paris.  The  discourse  is  a  thoroughgoing 
demonstration'  of  the  theorem  forming  its 
title, — that  Freemasonry  in  France  is  above 
the  law. 

— "Miguel  Hidalgo  y  Costilla"  (A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.)  is  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  A.  H.  Noll 
and  A.  P.  McMahon,  to  rehabilitate  the  Mexican 
priest  "and  revolutionist  who,  conspiring  with 
the  Indians,  raised  a  general  insurrection  against 
the  Mexican  Government  in  18 10,  and  was 
degraded  from  his  priestly  office  and  shot  in 
i8n.  The  authors  of  this  little  book  of  two 
hundred  pages  think  that  Hidalgo  not  only 
merits  the  distinctive  title  of  "The  Father  of 
Mexican  Independence,"  but  is  entitled  to  a 
place  "among  the  world's  great  heroes  who  have 
lived  and  died  for  the  cause  of  human  freedom." 
Some  of  their  readers,  possibly,  will  agree  with 
them. 

— ^The  second  volume  of  "Meditations  and 
Instructions  on  the  Blessed  Virgin,"  by  the  Rev. 
A.  Vermeersch,  S.  J.,  translated  by  W.  Humphrey 
Page,  K.  S.  G.,  comprises  many  good  and  solid 
meditations  on  Our  Blessed  Lady — her  graces, 
virtues,  and  glories, — one  for  each  Saturday  of 
the  year.  A  supplementary  part,  in  smaller 
print,  contains  meditations  on  the  Holy  Ghost, 
on  some  movable  feasts,  and  for  the  "Five 
Sundays"    and    feast    of    St.    John    Berchmans. 


The  work  is  excellently  printed  and  bound,  and 
the  volumes  are  of  the  most  convenient  size. 
PubHshed  ,  by  Messrs.  R.  and  T.  Washbourne, 
whose  agents  in  this  country  are  Messrs.  Benziger 
Brothers. 

— It  is  announced  that  the  reproduction  of 
the  Ca^dmon  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  will  be  under- 
taken as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers 
have  been  secured.  This  MS.  of  the  late  tenth 
and  early  eleventh  century  is  of  exceptional 
interest,   both  Unguistically  and  artistically. 

— A  granite  monument,  bearing  a  bronze 
plate  with  an  exquisitely  appropriate  inscription 
taken  from  one  of  his  own  books,  has  been 
placed_^at  the  grave  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Cathohc  children  all  over  the 
world, ^to  whom  "  Uncle|Remus"  is  so  dear  on 
account  of  his  stories  of  Br'er  Rabbit  and  Br'er 
Fox,  are  glad  to  know  that  he  became  a  convert 
to   the  Church  in  his  last  illness. 

—In  "  Old-Fashioned  Fairy  Tales"  (Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.)  Marion  Foster  Washbourne 
gives  new  and  deHghtful  versions  of  "Little 
Red  Riding-Hood,"  "Puss  in  Boots,"  "The 
Sleeping  Beauty,"  and  "Hop  o'  my  Thumb." 
Mrs.  Washbourne  tells  the  tales  in  prose  with 
occasional  recourse  to  the  oldtime  jingles  of 
verse.  The  colored  pictures  are  sure  to  please 
the  little  folk.  The  only  drawback  to  the 
book  is   the  inconvenient   wire  stitching. 

— A  second  edition  of  St.  John  Chrysostom's 
well-known  treatise  "On  the  Priesthood," 
translated  by  the  Rev.  Patrick  Boyle,  C.  M.,  from 
the  Greek  text,  as  found  in  Migne's  collection 
of  Greek  Patrology  and  the  works  of  the  Saint, 
has  been  issued  by  Messrs.  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son. 
In  a  short  preface.  Father  Boyle  gives  an  account 
of  this  classic  work  on  the  priesthood,  which 
is  also  an  important  testimony  to  the  faith  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  in  the  fourth  century. 
An  appreciation  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  as  an 
orator   and   administrator  is   also   afforded. 

— In  a  pamphlet  of  64  pages  (Sands  &  Co.; 
B.  Herder)  Father  Joseph  Egger,  S.  J.,  discusses 
in  a  thoroughly  practical  and  satisfactory  fashion 
a  question  of  perennial  interest  to  all  Christians. 
"Are  Our  Prayers  Heard?"  is  a  little  work  that 
is  bound  to  commend  itself  to  the  intelligent 
layman  not  less  than  to  the  professional  theolo- 
gian; for  it  abounds  in  a  quality  that  appeals 
universally — the  sublimity  of  common-sense. 
The  lesson  of  the  whole  treatise  is  summarized 
in  the  concluding  paragraph:  "The  more  we 
think  about  God's  boundless  mercy  and  goodness, 
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love,  kindness,  wisdom  and  power,  or  about  the 
promises  and  assurances  He  has  given  to  us, 
the  better  we  come  to  understand  that  it  be- 
hooves us,  on  the  one  hand,  no  doubt,  to  do 
what  we  are  bound  or  able  to  do  by  our  own 
natural  powers  or  with  the  help  of  God's  grace; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  cherish  unlimited 
confidence  in  God  and  in  prayer,  and  this  in 
our  own  poor  and  imperfect  prayers  for  divine 
help  and  assistance." 

— "Forgotten  Shrines"  is  the  appetizing  title 
of  a  new,  illustrated  work  by  Dom  Bede  Camm," 
O.  S.  B.,  dealing  with  some  of  the  most  romantic 
of  the  old  manor-houses  of  England,  which 
were  the  homes  or  hiding-places  of  martyrs 
in  times  of  persecution.  The  tragedies  enacted 
in  them  will  be  recalled,  their  secrets  disclosed, 
and  their  traditions  put  on  record.  Among  the 
families  specially  dealt  with  are  the  Fitzherberts 
of  Norbury  and  Swynnerton,  the  Inglebys, 
Stonors,  Barlows,  Throckmortons,  Poles,  Cottons, 
Napiers,  and  Holdens;  while  there  are  complete 
biographies  of  Venerable  Father  Postgate,  the 
aged  martyr  of  Yorkshire;  Father  Ambrose 
Barlow,  the  Lancashire  monk  and  martyr; 
Father  John  Wall,  the  Franciscan  apostle  of 
Worcestershire;  and  Father  George  Napier,  the 
Oxford  martyr.  Much  that  is  interesting  is  also 
told  of  Blessed  Adrian  Fortescue,  Margaret  Pole, 
Edmund  Campion,  the  martyrs  of  Derby,  those 
of  the  Rising  of  the  North,  Father  Edmund 
Arrowsmith,  and  Margaret  Clitherowe,  "the 
Pearl  of  York."  The  concluding  chapter  of  the 
work  will  give  an  exhaustive  account  of  the 
relics  and  memorials  of  the  English  Catholic 
martyrs  still  preserved  by  rehgious  communities 
or   by   old  .families   of   the   ancient   Faith. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  wtll 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Meditations   and    Instructions   on    the    Blessed 
Virgin."      Vol.     II.     Rev.     A     Vermeersch, 
S.  J.     $1.35. 
.\"Are  Our  Prayers  Heard?"    Rev.  Jo.seph  Egger, 
S.  J.     15  cts. 

"Raccolta."     1910  Edition.     $1. 


"A  Minister's  Marriage."    Austin  Rock.    75  cts. 
"Simple    Catechism    Lessons."     Dom    Lambert 

Nolle,  O.  S.  B.    $1. 
"The   Imitation   of  Christ."     (Pocket  Classics.) 

25  cts.,  net. 
"Christian  Symbolism."  Mrs.  Henry  Jenner.  $1. 
"Father    Paul    of    Moll."     Edward    Van    Spey- 

brouck.     $1.25. 
"Towards    the   Altar."     "Towards   the   Eternal 

Priesthood."    Rev.  J.   M.  Lelen.    15  cts.  ea. 
"One    Christmas    Eve    at    Roxbury    Crossing." 

Cathryn  Wallace.     75  cts. 
"Heavenwards."     Mother   Mary  Loyola.     $1.25. 
"Catholic  ReHgion."    Rev.  Charles  A.  Martin.  $1. 
"P^re  Jean  and  Other  vStories."  Aileen  Hingston. 

70  cts.,  net. 
''De   Ponte's   Meditations."     Vol.  VI.     $1.80. 
"Handbook      of      Practical      Economics.        J. 

Schrijvers.    $1.35. 
"St.  Francis  de  Sales.     A  Study  of  the  Gentle 

Saint."  Louise  M.  Stackpoole-Kenny.  $1.10. 
"The  Laws  of  the  King;  or,  Talks  on  the  Com- 
mandments."     A    Religious    of    the    Holy 

Child.    60  cts. 
"The   Boys  of  St.    Batt's."    R.  P.  Garrold,  S.  J. 

80  cts. 
"Cardinal  Mercier's  Conferences."    $it5o. 
"Meditations   for    Each    Day   of   the    Month   of 

June."    Charles  Santley.    60  cts. 
"Astronomical  Essays."    Rev.  George  V.  Leahy, 

S.  T.  L.    $1. 
"Sunlight   and  Shadow."     P.  M.  Northcote.   $1. 
"So  as  by  Fire."     Jean  Connor.     $1.25. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Louis  A.  Lambert,  of  the  diocese  of 
Rochester;  Rev.  Anthony  Walburg  and  Rev. 
Felix  Didier,  archdiocese  of  Cincinnati;  and  Rev. 
Matthias  Zumbuelte,   diocese   of   Fort  Wayne. 

Sister  M.  Laurian,  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross; 
and  Sister  M.   Pauline,   Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

Mr.  William  Byron,  Mr.  Francis  Harper,  Mr. 
Daniel  Traill,  Mr.  Peter  McCrudden,  Mr.  John 
McCrudden,  Mr.  L.  C.  Engler,  Miss  Catherine 
Kelly,  Mr.  Francis  Bailey,  Mr.  John  Whealon, 
Mrs.  Delia  Bollard,  Mr.  Patrick  Murtha,  Mr. 
Thomas  Haskins,  Mrs.  John  Walsh,  Mr.  George 
Beck,  Mr.  Andrew  McKeon,  Mr.  Theodore  Hilke, 
Mi's.  Daniel  Coughlin,  Mr.  James  George,  and 
Mr.  William  Schmidt. 

Eternal  rest  give- to  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they  rest 
in  peace!   Amen.    (300  days'  indul.) 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME   BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  r.,  48. 
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The  Rosary-by-the-Sea. 


Catholics  and  the  "Motu  Proprio"  after 
Six  Years. 


BY    "MERCEDES." 

"/a)VE   MARIA!"     Above   the   roar 

Of  the  booming  surf  on  the  sandy  shore, 
Touching   the   beads  of   my  Rosary  chain, — • 

"Ave  Maria!"   again  and  again. 
The  waves  hear  the  "Mystery"   old,  yet  new, 
And  the  high  spray  dashes  it  up  to  the  blue. 

"Ave   Maria!"     The  sun  goes  down, 
The  ocean  is  wearing  a  jewelled  crown — 
Opal  and  sapphire,  ruby  and  gold; 
The  billows  are  crested  with  splendor  untold. 
The  Rosary,  gliding  my  fingers  through. 
Is  telling  Our  Lady  I  love  her  true. 

"Ave  Maria!"    'Tis  twilight  now, 
With  faint  stars  seeming  a  crown  for  her  brow; 
The  white  moon  floats  to  its  place  at  her  feet. 
With  silvery  loveliness,  pale  and  sweet. 
I  catch  my  breath  in  the  velvet  space. 
And  watch  for  the  sky  to  reveal  her  face. 

But    the  darkened   waters   grow   black  in   the 

gloom, 
And  the  breakers  echo  their  solemn  boom; 
And    the  deep-toned    sea    moans   its    evening 

prayer. 
And  the  lonely  vastness  seems  terrible  there. 
But  up  in  the  sky  She  is  smiling  on  me, — 
Queen  of  the  Rosary,  Star  of  the  Sea! 
Sea  Isle,   1910. 


Courage  for  the  great  sorrows  of  life, 
and  patience  for  the  small  ones;  and  then, 
when  you  have  accomplished  your  task, 
go  to  sleep  in  peace, — God  is  awake. 

—  Victor  Hugo. 


BY    HERBERT    S.   DEAN. 


"  j  ^  IlylvKD  as  We  are  with  the  most 
jts  ardent  desire  to  see  the  true  Chris - 

\  tian  spirit  flourish  in  every  respect 
and  be  preserved  by  all  the  faithful,  We 
deem  it  necessary  to  provide  before  aught 
else  for  the  sanctity  and  dignity  of  the 
Temple  in  which  the  faithful  assemble 
for  no  other  object  than  that  of  acquiring 
this  spirit  from  its  first  and  indispensable 
fount,  which  is  the  active  participation  in 
the  most  holy  mysteries  and  in  the  public 
and  solemn  prayer  of  the  Church." 

How  far,  after  six  years,  have  these 
aspirations  of  the  Supreme  Pontifl",  stand- 
ing as  they  do  in  the  very  forefront  of 
his  great  decree  for  the  reformation  of  the 
music  of  the  Church,  been  realized?  There 
is  much  to  be  thankful  for:  a  considerable 
diminution  in  the  graver  abuses,  though 
hardly  as  much  as  one  would  have  antic- 
ipated; the  publication  and  wide  diffusion 
of  a  sound  Plain-song  text;  manifold 
endeavors  both  on  a  large  and  (still  more 
welcome)  a  small  scale  to  put  that  text 
into  practical  use ;  and  at  least  some  signs, 
in  English-speaking  countries,  of  the  rise 
of  a  school  of  modern  music  for  church 
use,  which  shall  conform  to  the  injunc- 
tions of  his  Holiness  and  be  agreeable  to 
their  spirit.  But,  in  the  Church's  corporate 
service  of  prayer  and  praise,  do  we  yet 
see  many  clear  signs  of  that  general 
restoration    of    liturgical    unity    which    it 
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was  our  Holy  Father's  root  intention  to 
attain,  — -  that  unity  of  musical  note  with 
word,  of  common  speech  with  common 
prayer,  of  people  with  choir,  and  of  both 
with  clergy?  Notice  the  scope  and 
emphasis  of  his  Holiness'  words.  It  is  the 
^'active  participation"  of  all  in  this  divine 
work  that  he  describes  as  '' indispensable" ; 
and  it  is  the  lack  of  such  participation 
which  is  seen  on  analysis  to  have  pro- 
duced both  the  abuses  which  it  was  the 
object  of  the  Motu  Propria  to  correct  in 
detail,  and  the  defects  which  it  sought 
to  make  good. 

It  is  impossible,  I  believe,  to  lay  too 
much  stress  on  this  fundamental  prin- 
ciple; and  I  am  convinced  that  our  small 
progress  is  due  simply  to  the  diffusion  of 
reforming  energy  upon  details,  —  to  our 
attempts  to  build  the  house  without  first 
laying  the  foundations.  One  has  read,  for 
instance,  during  the  last  few  years,  a  great 
many  books,  manuals,  pamphlets,  and  so 
forth,  issued  with  the  admirable  purpose 
of  furthering  this  reform;  but  in  how 
few  has  its  foundation  principle  been 
adequately  treated,  or  treated  at  all!  One 
has  seen  the  subject  treated  as  simply 
a  reform  of  the  church  choir,  with  bare 
reference  or  none  to  the  real  reform,  which 
is  the  bringing  of  the  congregation  into 
their  proper  place  in  the  threefold  scheme 
of  clergy,  choir,  people.  One  has  seen  it 
treated,  again,  as  simply  a  question  of 
restoring  Plain-song;  and  it  has  lost  itself 
in  a  maze  of  technicalities,  with  or  without 
the  accompaniment  of  mutual  recrimina- 
tions. Again,  on  the  artistic  side,  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  most  practical  of 
our  leading  reformers  has  expounded  the 
church  music  of  the  Motu  Propria  as  a 
convention,  and  defended  it  on  the  ground 
that  all  art  must  have  its  conventions, 
and  that  the  conventions  in  question  are 
suitable  to-  divine  worship  in  a  way  those 
of  the  theatre  and  concert  room  are  not. 
A  view  true  enough,  and  necessary  to  the 
defence  of  certain  more  elaborate  types 
of  church  music,  Gregorian  and  polyphonic 
alike;      but    surely     inapplicable    to     the 


matter  as  a  whole,  and  particularly  to  its 
central  and  vital  principle. 

The  whole  mischief  has,  in  fact,  arisen 
from  the  practice  of  considering  church 
music  as  something  with  a  scope  and  aim 
of  its  own;  an  adornment  of  divine 
worship,  not  one  thing  with  it  and  in 
it;  as  something,  therefore,  that  can  be 
fashioned  upon  its  own  principles  or  con- 
ventions, and  aesthetically  appraised  on  its 
own  independent  merits  or  demerits.  Such 
an  art,  do  what  you  will  to  regulate  it, 
inevitably  becomes  a  centre  in  itself  and 
for  itself;  its  practice  passes  from  the 
people  to  the  experts;  the  congregation 
becomes  an  audience;  as  an  audience  it 
demands,  not  something  it  can  participate 
in,  but  something  its  ear  is  accustomed  to 
find  pleasurable;  and  the  supply  follows 
the  demand.  Inevitably,  too,  conventions 
in  such  music,  based  upon  its  relationship 
to  the  worship  it  accompanies,  and  in- 
tended to  insure  congruity  therewith, 
weaken  and  do  what  you  will  to  preserve 
them,  at  last  disappear.  To  remedy 
all  this,  his  Holiness  lays  down  various 
regulations  of  detail.  But  he  does  not  do 
so  until,  in  the  forefront  of  his  pronounce- 
ment, he  has  placed  the  governing  prin- 
ciple and  directed  us  to  the  only  radical 
remedy.  It  may  perhaps  not  be  useless 
to  consider  this  principle  a  little  more  in 
detail,  however  briefly  and  inadequately. 

The  Liturgy,  with  all  its  accessories, 
says  Dom  Gueranger,  is  simply  prayer  in 
its  social  aspect.  Analyze  the  concept  of 
prayer,  and  what  do  you  get?  First  and 
at  the  basis,  the  simplest  and  indispensable 
element,  the  elevatio  mentis  ad  Deum, — the 
"  affective  actuation  of  the  soul  toward 
God,"  as  Father  Augustine  Baker  defines 
the  essence  of  prayer  to  be.  So  far  we 
need  no  words,  even  formed  in  the  mind. 
Be  it  the  momentary  aspiration  of  un- 
worded  penitence  in  the  sinner  returning 
to  God,  or  the  prolonged  undistracted 
gaze  of  love  in  the  soul  of  the  contem- 
plative, it  is  in  principle  one  thing.  But 
we  do  not  stop  there.  We  add  words, 
and    the    prayer    becomes    vocal    prayer. 
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We  choose  words,  however;  and  the  Church 
puts  into  our  mouth  words  which  directly 
express  our  aspiration,  and  are  their  fitting 
garment,  congruous  in  substance  and  in 
style  with  the  thought,  —  not  words 
adapted  from  the  latest  topical  song 
because  it  is  "popular,"  nor  composed 
for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  A  or  Madame  B 
because  his  or  her  literary  product  gratifies 
the  prevalent  taste.  And  when  we  add 
word  to  aspiration,  and  so  make  vocal 
prayer,  we  are  adding  something  extrinsic 
and  non-essential  so  far  as  prayer  is  con- 
cerned, but  something  vital  and  essential 
to  that  further  thing  which,  beyond  simple 
prayer,  the  Church  approves  and  enjoins — 
namely,  vocal  prayer. 

This  is  common  ground  and  common 
practice.  But  the  Church  goes  further. 
From  simple  prayer  and  vocal  prayer, 
which  may  both  be  quite  individual, 
she  proceeds  to  common  prayer, — the 
prayer  of  the  faithful  in  common;  and 
this  process  in  analogous  to  the  former 
one.  She  gathers  the  faithful  together  to 
oflfer  in  common  their  praises  and  sup- 
plications, to  present  before  the  Almighty 
their  corporate  devotion,  their  "prayer 
in  its  social  aspect."  And  while  it  is 
true,  as  before,  that  the  "  active  partici- 
pation" of  the  assembled  people  is  not 
vital  to  the  act  considered  as  prayer  (or 
to  the  Mass  considered  as  Mass),  yet  it 
is  vital  to  the  act  considered  as  common 
prayer,  and  to  the  Order  of  the  Mass 
considered  as  an  offering  of  common 
prayer  and  praise. 

Of  course  it  is  not  necessary  that  this 
"active  participation"  should  necessarily 
extend  over  the  whole  of  even  the  people's 
part:  the  practice  of  the  Church  through- 
out the  best  liturgical  days  proves  the 
contrary.  Even  in  the  monastic  choir  the 
scheme  was  threefold — the  officiant,  the 
special  singers  grouped  round  the  lectern, 
and  the  main  body  in  choir, — not  twofold, 
oflBciant  and  congregation.  But  obviously 
there  must  be  such  reasonable,  substantial 
participation  on  the  part  of  all  as  to 
give    the    whole    function    the    tone   and 


atmosphere  of  a  common  offering  of 
vocal  service.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
mere  concourse  of  the  faithful  at  a  litur- 
gical service,  and  their  consentient  minds, 
suffice  to  give  it  this  tone.  And  doubtless 
these  things  help  greatly;  everyone  feels 
the  difference  between  being  one  of 
two  or  three  in  some  small  private 
chapel,  and  being  a  unit  in  a  great  con- 
gregation; and  each  experience  brings  its 
different  form  of  that  "  delectatio  "  which 
St.  Thomas  teaches  us  to  expect  as 
ordinarily  one  of  the  fruits  of  prayer.  But, 
plainly,  they  fall  short  of  the  fulness  of 
the  act  of  common  prayer, — short  of  its 
naturalness,  short  of  its  obviously  fitting 
expression.  And  hardly  by  any  stretch 
can  they  be  described  by  his  Holiness' 
adjective  of  "active." 

Certainly  they  are  short,  too,  of  what 
the  Church  expressly  provides  when  she 
places  before  us  on  entering  the  Church 
a  form  of  service,  appointed,  beforehand 
and  printed  for  our  use,  with  prayers 
which  we  are  to  follow  and  seal  with 
our  "Amen,"  responses  we  are  to  make, 
and  anthems  and  hymns  we  are  to  sing. 
Common  prayer,  in  this  sense,  is  as  much 
our  privilege  as  is  vocal  prayer;  not  to 
engage  in  it  from  time  to  time  is  to  lose 
something  of  the  fulness  of  our  heritage; 
not  to  offer  it,  as  far  as  our  powers  and 
the  circumstances  permit,  is  to  deprive 
the  Almighty  of  something  which  He  has 
asked  of  us.  And  for  those  in  authority 
so  to  arrange  matters  as  to  make  this 
practice  difficult  or  impossible  is  an 
abuse, —  the  very  abuse  which  our  Holy 
Father  set  himself  to  eradicate  in  the 
Motu  Proprio.  "  To  restore  all  things  in 
Christ"  is  the  motto  he  took  for  his  pon- 
tificate, and  not  least  among  them  this 
great  principle  of  liturgical  unity  among 
the  faithful. 

We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  any  question 
of  music.  But  to  do  so  we  have  only  to 
continue  our  synthesis  in  its  natural  order. 
As  simple  prayer  is  aspiration,  and  vocal 
prayer  the  same  aspiration  with  an  added 
element  of  congruous  words,  so  common 
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prayer  takes  to  itself,  by  the  mere  force 
of  nature,  a  certain  form  of  utterance — 
the  musical.  It  is  no  convention:  it  is  a 
a  physiological  necessity.  You  may  hear 
in  any  infant  school  nature  producing  the 
complete  article.  No  one  tells  the  children 
to  sing  lessons  they  are  learning  together 
vocally,  yet  insensibly  they  fall  into  a 
quasi-musical  recitation;  they  pitch  upon 
a  certain  note  because  it  is  the  natural, 
easy  thing  to  do;  they  rise  or  fall  another 
note  at  the  cadences. 

It  is  a  complete  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  confused  murmur  of  speaking 
voices  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  in  our 
vernacular  services  is  a  natural  thing;  it 
is  not:  it  is  the  result  of  mumbling 
instead  of  speaking  out,  clipping  the 
words  instead  of  saying  them  complet:ly, 
rushing  them  out  in  mouthfuls  instead 
of  uttering  them  deliberately.  One  person 
by  himself  can  enunciate  very  rapidly 
and  yet  clearly;  two  or  three'  together 
can  go  fairly  fast;  but  five  hundred 
together  must  go  deliberately  if  the  words 
are  to  reach  the  ear  as  an  intelligible 
whole, — which  liturgical  worship,  as  dis- 
tinguished apparently  from  our  vernacular 
services,   demands. 

Again,  one  person  by  himself  can 
sustain  his  vowels  in  a  loud  speaking 
voice;  but  several  together,  be  they  few 
or  many,  must  get  on  to  a  common  musical 
pitch  if  they  are  to  retain  the  deliberation 
of  pace  required  for  distinct  corporate 
enunciation.  The  reason  is  simply  physio- 
logical; a  vowel  sustained  in  the  speaking 
voice  does  not  retain  a  level  pitch,  but 
varies  always  considerably  and  sometimes 
enormously;  and  each  person's  individual 
variation  is  different.  The  simultaneous 
utterance  of  five  hundred  of  such  differing 
variations  is  manifestly  intolerable;  hence 
congregations,  if  not  provided  with  a 
musical  pitch  on  which  they  can  centre, 
naturally  abandon  an  impossible  method 
of  utterance,  sacrifice  deliberation  of 
speech,  and,  not  out  of  carelessness  or 
irreverence,  but  simply  of  necessity,  fall 
into  a  gabble  or  a  murmur. 


One  may  make  here  two  practical 
notes.  Firstly,  it  is  not  only  useless  but 
unjust  for  teachers  to  blame  children 
for  irreverence,  as  one  sometimes  hears 
done,  when  the  latter  hurry  their  reci- 
tation of  spoken  vocal  prayers;  still 
more  unjust  is  it  to  charge  them  with 
disobedience  if  they  directly  revert,  as 
they  must,  to  that  practice  when  left 
to  themselves;  for  they  can  not  put 
their  vocal  organs  to  a  use  for  which 
God  hks  not  constructed  them.  No  doubt 
some  sort  of  slow  spoken  utterance  can 
be  obtained  by  cutting  the  sentence  up 
into  a  number  of  detached  words,  and 
destroying  the  rhythm  which  gives  it 
its  meaning.  But  the  result  is  contrary 
to  nature,  reason,  and  reverence  alike. 
All  that  is  needed,  if  deliberation  of  utter- 
ance is  desired,  is  that  a  low  musical 
note  should  be  adopted.  It  is  noteworthy 
in  this  connection  that  in  the  religious 
choir,  when  Office  is  being  "  said "  as  well 
as  when  it  is  being  technically  "sung," 
not  the  speaking  voice  but  a  musical 
recitation  is  adopted. 

The  second  practical  remark  is  that  in 
our  reaction  from  the  slow  "hammered" 
rendering  of  Plain-song  in  pre-reformed 
days,  we  take  care  not  to  adopt  a  pace 
quicker  than  the  singers  can  comfortably 
adopt.  An  "Alleluia"  full  of  long  orna- 
mental passages  sung  by  a  few  trained 
and  carefully  practised  singers  (and  so 
only  can  it  be  sung)  must  go  as  lightly 
as  possible;  an  Introit  sung  by  a  fairly 
large  choir,  more  deliberately;  but  a 
nearly  syllabic  Gloria  or  Credo,  sung  by  a  '] 
whole  congregation,  more  slowly  still, — 
not  slower,  certainly  not  much  faster, 
than  the  pace  of  deliberate  speech,  or  the 
rhythm  (and  with  the  rhythm  the  sense) 
will  be  lost. 

It  would  be  easy,  reverting  once  more 
to  the  theory  of  the  subject,  to  show  how 
not  only  musical  recitation  but  modula- 
tion of  musical  pitch  arises  inevitably,  at 
the  dictate  of  nature,  in  any  deliberate 
and  corporate  vocal  utterance,  and  to 
illustrate  this  law  both  from  the  experi- 
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ence  of  the  infant  school  and  the  structure 
of  Plain-song.  But  space  -forbids.  One 
must,  instead,  sum  up  briefly  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  this  disquisition  will,  it  is 
hoped,   have  safely  led. 

In  its  essence,  church  music  is  simply 
a  function  of  public  prayer;  it  is  just  a 
form  of  utterance  which  the  people  are 
led  naturally  to  adopt  when  engaged  upon 
uttering  in  common  the  appointed  words. 
Whatever  it  be,  ancient  or  modern,  simple 
or  elaborate,  spontaneous  or  convention- 
alized, this  must  be  its  beginning  and  its 
root;  its  fitness  for  this  purpose  must  be 
the  ultimate  standard  of  our  judgment 
upon  it.  Does  it  afford  a  natural,  prac- 
ticable, fitting  medium  in  which  people 
can  do  their  part  in  the  common  offering 
of  corporate  vocal  prayer?  Beside  this, 
all  other  questions,  however  interesting 
in  themselves,  fall  into  the  category  of 
the  non-essential.  If  the  Holy  Father 
holds  up  Plain-song  as  the  norm,  he  does 
so  not  more  by  reason  of  tradition  and 
prescription  than  because  in  itself  Plain- 
song  so  admirably  fulfils  all  the  required 
conditions,  in  its  almost  syllabic  chants 
for  the  Gloria  and  Credo,  its  responses  at 
Mass,  its  psalm  tones,  the  great  propor- 
tion of  its  hymn  melodies — which  things, 
after  all,  and  not  the  elaborate  pieces, 
form  the  bulk  of  what  is  actually  sung 
in  church. 

But,  as  his  Holiness  says,  other  forms 
of  musical  recitation,  new  or  old,  are 
freely  permitted  just  so  far  as  they  fulfil 
the  conditions, — just  so  far  as,  in  their 
"movement,  inspiration  and  savor,"  they 
"approach  the  Gregorian  form."  This 
manifestly  covers  classes  of  music  to 
which  his  Holiness  does  not  expressly 
allude,  probably  because  they  have  not 
come  within  his  personal  and  local  expe- 
rience. Such  are  the  Masses  of  the  type 
found  in  the  French  paroissiens,  comjjionly 
called  "French  Plain-song,"  though  of 
course  they  are  not  Plain-song  in  the 
historical  sense.  At  any  rate,  very  many 
of  them  are  worth  our  attention.  Such 
also   is   a   type   of   music   now   arising   in 


English-speaking  countries  —  the  simple 
unison  services  expressly  written  for  con- 
gregational use,  generally  within  easy 
compass,  and  without  repetition  of  the 
words,  and  often  with  a  considerable 
element  of  recitation  in  them;  though 
sometimes  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they 
would  have  to  be  ruled  out  on  account 
of  a  rhythmical  movement  certainly  not 
"savoring"  of  the  Gregorian  form,  or  of 
anything  sacred  at  all.  Personally  one 
may  not  care  for  them,  or  may  doubt 
whether  they  meet  any  need  which  the 
simpler  pieces  of  Plain-song  would  not 
far  better  supply.  But  who  dares  say 
that  to  substitute  them  for  the  perform- 
ances of  a  paid  quartette  would  not  be 
a  great  step  in  the  direction  of  fulfilling 
our  Holy  Father's  wishes? 

But  be'  that  as  it  may.  It  is  the 
principle,  not  details,  that  I  want  most 
earnestly  to  insist  upon.  It  is  the  restora- 
tion of  liturgical  worship  that  we  are 
working  for,  and  for  the  right  music 
simply  as  a  part  of  it.  And  it. is  prac- 
ticable; for  there  is  in  this  liturgical 
whole  not  only  dignity,  not  only  con- 
gruity,  but  also,  most  happily,  a  certain 
stately  simplicity  —  even  a  bias  toward 
simplicity  —  which  brings  it  within  the 
reach  of  the  humblest  congregations  of 
the  faithful  according  to  the  measure  of 
their  means. 

The  strangest  misconceptions  are  abroad 
in  this  respect.  The  Church  allows — nay, 
encourages — elaborations  in  music  as  in 
ceremonial,  if  they  be  of  the  right  kind. 
The  genius  of  a  Palestrina  (or  even  of  a 
Gounod,  if  you  like)  may  have  its  full 
scope,  his  art  its  high  mission,  provided 
his  work  takes  its  due  place  side  by  side 
with  that  of  the  people,  not  usurping 
theirs,  but  leaving  the  function  substan- 
tially a  common  act.  But  such  additions 
add  nothing  to  the  essential  completeness 
of  liturgical  worship,  which  is  insured  in 
its  fulness  whenever  a  congregation  of  the 
faithful  assembles!  together' and  offers'^  to 
God  the  prescribed  form  of  prayer,  with 
the  appointed  ceremonial  actions,  clothed 
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in  even  the  simplest  form  of  appropriate 
vocal  utterance.  Anything  more  may  be 
well,  but  is  accidental.  Anything  less  may 
be  devotion,  may  be  prayer,  may  bring 
glory  to  God  and  grace  to  man,  but  it 
is  not  that  "  public  and  solemn  prayer 
of  the  Church"  in  which  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  holds  it  so  "indispensable"  that 
the  faithful  should  "actively  participate." 
Let  us  hold  to  this  central  fact,  and  try 
to  clear  the  subject  of  the  maze  of  con- 
troversial details  in  which  it  has  got 
entangled, — historical  and  technical  con- 
troversies about  Plain-song,  artistic  con- 
troversies about  schools  and  styles  of 
music,  ecclesiological  controversies  about 
extra-liturgical  and  vernacular  services, 
empirical  controversies  about  popular 
likes  and  dislikes,  and  so  forth  in  infinite 
variety.  If  we  bring  each  practical  sugges- 
tion to  the  test  of  this  principle,  without 
bothering  at  first  about  Plain-song  or  styles 
of  music  or  church  choirs,  all  the  rest  will 
follow  in  due  time,  and  we  shall  attain 
in  the  end  to  a  completed  reform.  But  if 
we  allow  the  matter  to  be  obscured  by  a 
mass  of  side-issues,  however  interesting 
or  important  in  themselves,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  flounder  about  aimlessly  in  the 
cross-currents  of  controversy;  and,  in 
consequence,  no  progress  whatever  will 
be   made. 

( Condusion  next  week. ) 
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A  FATHER  may  turn  his  back  on  his 
child;  brothers  and  sisters  may  become 
inveterate  enemies;  husbands  may  desert 
their  wives,  and  wives  their  husbands. 
But  a  mother's  love  endures  through  all. 
In  good  repute,  in  bad  repute,  in  the  face 
of  the  world's  condemnation,  a  mother 
still  loves  on,  and  still  hopes  that  her 
child  may  turn  from  his  evil  ways  and 
repent.  Still  she  remembers  the  infant 
smiles  that  once  filled  her  bosom  with 
rapture ;  the  merry  laugh,  the  joyful 
shout  of  his  childhood,  the  opening  prom- 
ise of  his  youth;  and  she  can  never  be 
brought  to  think  him  all  unworthy. 

— Washington  Irving. 


BY    A.   DBASE    AND    M.   LACHESE. 


V. 

AD  any  one  told  Lady  Burke  when 
she  was  leaving  London  that  in  six 
months'  time  the  mountains  that 
were  to  bind  Dick  to  his  motherland  would 
have  laid  their  charm  upon  her  as  well, 
she  would  not  have  believed  it.  She  had 
been  willing  to  buy  Ardrum  and  to  live 
there,  because  she  thought  it  was  the  best 
thing  she  could  do  for  her  son;  neverthe- 
less, it  was  a  sacrifice  that  she  made  for 
his  sake.  But  as  the  months  passed  by 
she  began  to  take  root  in  her  new  sur- 
roundings as  she  had  never  done  elsewhere. 
She  found  in  Miss  O'Malley  the  friend 
that  Father  Raymond  had  foretold;  and, 
besides  this,  Mr.  Dillon  and  his  work  were 
subjects  of  the  deepest  interest  to  her. 
Then  there  was  Querida.  Lady  Burke 
had  never  realized  that  all  these  years  a 
place  had  remained  empty  in  her  heart, 
because  she  had  no  daughter,  till  Querida 
had  crept  in  and  filled  it. 

At  first  much  of  her  time  had  been  taken 
up  in  returning  calls  and  making  acquaint- 
ance with  the  kind  people  who  thought 
nothing  of  even  a  fifteen-mile  drive  to  pay  a 
visit.  But  as  soon  as  she  found  that  Dick 
was  taking  his  place  amongst  his  neighbors 
for  tennis  or  shooting,  or  whatever  else  was 
going  on,  she  often  pleaded  fatigue  after 
long  drives  as  an  excuse  for  remaining 
at  home;  and  was  thus  able  to  devote 
herself  to  her  garden,  to  the  poor  people 
around  her,  and  to  the  schemes,  both 
charitable  and  economic,  which  Mr.  Dillon 
had  started,  and  which  he  and  Anthony 
O'Malley,  with  help  in  certain  departments 
from  Querida,  kept  going. 

As  a  young  man,  Hugh  Dillon  had  spent 
some  months  in  Belgium;  and  when,  on 
his  father's  death,  he  had  become  the 
owner  of  the  mill,  he  had  tried  to  put  in 
practice  at  Drinagh  the  methods  he  had 
seen     successfully     carried     out     abroad. 
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There  was  a  night  school  ^nd  various 
classes  of  handicraft  for  the  men  and  boys. 
There  were  allotment  gardens,  with 
lectures  explaining  how  to  cultivate  them; 
and  a  society,  by  means  of  which  the 
best  seeds  and  plants  and  fruit  trees 
could  be  bought.  Then  there  was  a  savings 
bank  and  a  society  for  providing  for  time 
of  illness,  besides  a  library  and  a  club; 
and  those  who  kept  goats,  pigs  or  poultry 
were  also  banded  together  for  mutual 
benefit. 

Querida's  department  included  sewing 
and  cooking  classes,  simple  health  lect- 
ures, and  she  was  also  Dr.  Keily's  right 
hand  in  times  of  illness.  With  these  matters 
Lady  Burke  soon  became  familiar;  and 
in  the  many  cases  when  care  and  tender 
rriinistrations  are  more  wanted  than  a 
doctor's  skill,  she  often  went  with  the 
girl  to  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  and  helped 
her  with  her  knowledge  and  experience. 

She  had  been  delayed  one  evening  in 
a  house  where  a  child  had  been  burned; 
and,  though  she  said  it  was  too  late 
for  Querida  to  walk  home  with  her,  she 
was  not  sorry  to  meet  Mr.  Dillon,  and 
accepted  his  company  very  gladly;  for 
it  was  seldom  that  she  had  a  chance  of 
talking  with  him.  He  was  a  busy  man, 
and  had  little  time  to  spare  from  his 
business  and  all  its  branches;  but,  when- 
ever Lady  Burke  had  met  him,  the 
impression  he  had  made  upon  her  at  their 
first  meeting  was  intensified.  Dick,  how- 
ever, had  seen  more  of  the  mill-owner 
than  his  mother  had  done;  for,  to  her 
great  joy,  the  acquaintance  begun  at  old 
Rooney's  funeral  had  ripened  into  friend- 
ship. Dick  had  by  degrees  got  into  the 
habit  of  running  over  to  Drinagh  when 
nothing  else  was  going  on;  and,  beginning 
by  helping  Anthony,  he  had  before  long 
undertaken  helpful  tasks  on  his  own 
account. 

"  I  have  been  wanting  to  tell  you  how 
very,  very  glad  I  am  that  Dick  has  under- 
taken these  drawing  classes,"  said  Lady 
Burke,  as  she  and  Mr.  Dillon  walked  along 
together.    "I  am  so  thankful,  so  grateful 


that  he  has  found  such  friends  as  he  ha« 
made  since  we  came  here." 

"He  would  make  friends  anywhere," 
began  Mr.  Dillon,  smiling;  but  Lady 
Burke  interrupted  him  quickly. 

"I  know,  I  knowM"  she  cried.  "And 
that  is  the  reason  I  am  so  thankful  he  has 
you  and  Anthony  O'Malley.  It  is  so  hard 
for  a  woman  to  help  a  boy  in  just  the  right 
way,"  she  added  w^istfully.  "One  tries 
one's  best,  and  sometimes  one  does  just 
the  things  that  worry — " 

She  broke  off  with  a  sigh,  and  her 
companion  hesitated  for  a  moment  before 
answering.  There  was  something  about 
Dick  Burke  which,  as  he  had  said,  would 
make  friends  for  him  anywhere;  and,  both 
for  his  own  sake  and  for  his  mother's,  Mr. 
Dillon  had  taken  an  interest  in  him.  Yet 
he  hesitated  to  tell  her  the  conclusion  to 
which  he  had  come,  thinking  that  his 
words  would  surely  hurt  her. 

"It  is  bad  to  w^orry  too  much,"  he  said 
slowly.  "Trust  in  Providence  is  the  only 
thing  to  carry  one  through.  Dick  has 
certainly  taken  up  this  drawing  class  in 
a  most  energetic  way,— and  the  gardens, 
too.  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  now  how 
we  ever  got  on   without  him." 

He  smiled  as  he  spoke;  but,  now  that 
Lady  Burke  had  him  to  herself,  she  did 
not  want  to  be  put  off  with  such  general- 
ities. She  was  anxious  to  find  out  what 
Mr.  Dillon  really  thought  of  Dick. 

"  He  is  becoming  more  sensible,  don't 
you  think?"  she  asked  anxiously.  "He 
is  beginning  to  realize  the  —  well,  the 
responsibilities  of  life?" 

"  I  think  he  does  realize  them,  at  times 
much  more  so  than  many  in  his  position 
do,"  replied  Mr.  Dillon,  slowly.  "  But — 
will  you  forgive  me  if  I  say  anything  that 
seems  hard  to  you? — he  is  like  a  man 
rowing  in  a  boat  who  knows  that  there 
is  a  friendly  hand  on  the  tiller.  He  rows 
along  gaily,  doing  his  part  of  the  work 
fairly  enough,  but  knowing  all  the  time 
that  any  little  lapse  on  his  part  will  be 
counteracted  at  once  by  the  steersman, 
who  is  always  watching  him." 
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"You  mean,"  said  Lady  Burke,  "that 
I  am  always  on  the  watch  to  make  up 
anything  that  he  may  leave  undone,  so 
that  he  is  keeping  on  the  straight  course 
not  so  much  by  his  own  efforts  as  by 
mine?" 

"  Practically  that,  —  not  that  I  think 
he  wishes  to  go  any  but  the  right  way; 
only  he  gives  one  the  idea  of  not  standing 
firmly  enough  on  his  own  feet, — of  depend- 
ing too  much  upon  you." 

"And  the  remedy?"  asked  Lady  Burke, 
faintly. 

"Ah,  that  is  what  I  feel  is  so  cruel!" 
answered  Mr.  Dillon,  gently.  "And,  of 
course,  I  may  be  wrong.  Dear  lady, 
you  are  stronger  than  he,  and  you  have 
made  the  right  way  so  pleasant  to  his 
feet  that  now  he  would  turn  away  in 
disgust  from  any  other.  But— and,  for 
the  sake  of  those  one  loves,  one  must 
consider  these  things — how  would  he  get 
on  alone?  You  and  he  together  seem  for 
the  present  an  ideal  household;  but, 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  him,  I  think 
Dick  would  make  a  better  man,  a  more 
useful  servant  to  his  Maker,  if  he  had 
some  one  to  fend  for  instead  of  being 
fended  by,  as,  from  your  two  dispositions, 
you  must  do.  It  sounds  hard,  I  know, 
even  brutal;  but  believe  me  I  have 
thought — yes,  and  prayed — about  it.  Dick's 
is  a  character  that  must  grow.  He  can 
not  always  remain  a  creeper;  and  is  it 
not  better  to  help  him  bravely  now  to 
grow  alone  than  to  think  of  him  later 
deprived  of  his  mainstay,  trampled  under- 
foot or  growing  rankly  as  a  weed?" 

"I  see, — I  understand,"  murmured  Lady 
Burke.    "Then  you  think  I  have  failed?" 

"No, — oh,  no!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Dillon, 
eagerly.  "You  .have  done  admirably, 
quite  admirably,  and  Dick  is  a  credit  to 
you.  But  I  do  think  that  the  time  is 
coming  when  he  would  take  firmer  strides 
on  the  road  where  you  have  started  him, 
if  there  was  some  one  to  make  him  fight 
his  own  fight,  to  struggle  with  him  instead 
of  upholding  him." 

"In  fact,  you  think  he  wants  a  wife," 


said    Lady  Burke,  smiling   now   a    little. 

A  few  months  ago  she  would  have  felt 
that,  in  pronouncing  these  words,  she  was 
cutting  herself  off  from  her  boy,  or  rather 
that  with  her  own  hands  she  was  placing 
some  one  between  him  and  her.  She  had 
looked  forward  to  welcoming  a  daughter- 
in-law  as  another  great  sacrifice,  that, 
when  the  time  came,  she  would  accept 
willingly  for  Dick's  sake;  and  it  was  only 
lately  that  she  had  thought  that  his  wife 
might  indeed  be  a  daughter  to  her.  She 
was  prepared,  therefore,  for  Mr.  Dillon's 
words,  and  was  relieved  to  find  that 
nothing  harder  was  suggested. 

"  You  don't  think,  then,  that  he  is 
too  young?"  she  added,  for  that  had  been 
her  fear.  "  Do  you  think  he  wouldn't  still 
let  himself  be  carried  away?" 

"  I  sincerely  hope  he  will  be  carried 
away,  when  the  right  girl  comes,"  said 
Mr.  Dillon,  laughing.  "  But  I  doubt  his 
thinking  of  matrimony  for  a  while  yet, 
unless  you  tell  him  it  is  expected  of  him. 
You  are  such  a  very  happy  couple  as 
you  are." 

The  sound  of  a  horse's  feet  on  the  road 
behind  made  them  move  aside;  but  as 
they  did  so  a  cheerful  voice  announced 
that  the  subject  of  their  long  talk  had 
himself  come  to  interrupt  it. 

"Why,  mother!  Where  do  you  come 
from?"  he  cried.  "Mr.  Dillon,  please  give 
an  account  of  your  stewardship." 

Dick  jumped  off  his  pony  and  for  a 
moment  laid  his  hand  caressingly  on  his 
mother's  shoulder. 

"  I  think  it  is  more  necessary  for  you 
to  give  an  account  of  yourself,"  she  said 
laughingly.  "  Considering  that  this  road 
comes  only  from  Drinagh  and  goes  only 
to  Ardrum,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
what  Mr.  Dillon  and  I  have  been  doing." 

"According  to  that,  mother,  I  must 
have  been  doing  the  same  as  yourself," 
said  Dick,  teasingly;  "so  the  story  of  our 
afternoon's  work  is  hardly  worth  telling." 

Then,  suddenly  remembering  what  he 
really  had  been  doing,  he  turned  seriously 
to  Mr.  Dillon. 
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"Anthony  has  gone  to  your  house,  sir," 
he  said.  "I  am  afraid  we  have  not  a  very 
hopeful  report  to  give  you." 

"You  have  been  up  to  the  Pothole, 
then?"  observed  Mr.  Dillon,  eagerly.  "And 
it  is  not  hopeful,  you  say?" 

The  look  of  anxiety  that  Lady  Burke 
had  noticed  on  his  face  when  she  first  met 
him  that  afternoon  deepened;  and  Dick, 
seeing  his  mother's  look  of  perplexity, 
answered  Mr.  Dillon's  query  by  making 
a  request. 

"Won't  you  tell  her  about  it,  Mr. 
Dillon?"  he  asked.  "She  is  as  safe  as — " 
he  paused   uncertainly  for  a  comparison. 

"Yes,  "of  course,"  replied  Mr.  Dillon; 
and  then,  addressing  himself  to  Lady 
Burke,  he  gave  the  desired  explanation. 

For  some  years  the  water  supply  that 
was  used  for  the  mill's  machinery  had  been 
failing  slightly, — so  little  as  to  give  no 
cause  for  anxiety  until  a  question  had 
arisen  of  replacing  some  of  the  existing 
machinery  and  of  adding  several  new- 
fashioned  looms.  Mr.  Dillon  had  men- 
tioned the  slight  fall  in  the  river  to  the 
engineer  who  had  come  down  for  the 
preliminary  examination;  and  the  latter 
had  advised  that  no  steps  should  be  taken 
until  the  alteration  of  the  water  supply 
had  been  tested,  and,  if  possible,  accounted 
for.  The  test  had  been  applied  with  un- 
satisfactory results;  and  it  had  been 
decided  that,  unless  a  rise  could  be  noted 
in  the  Pothole  in  the  mountains — where, 
in  the  same  way  as  its  greater  sister 
the  Shannon,  the  Drinagh  river  had  its 
source, — it  would  be  unwise  to  make  the 
enlargements  in  the  mill  that  had  been 
proposed.  In  fact,  if  the  loss  of  power 
in  the  stream  continued  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  employ  even  the  machinery 
already  working;  and  this  would  lead 
to  the  closing  of  the  whole  mill,  to  the 
ruin  of  the  village.  It  was  considered 
more  prudent  to  keep  the  state  of  things 
secret  as  long  as  any  possibility  of  improve- 
ment existed;  and  the  men  who  had  been 
working  for  the  engineer  who  was  vainly 
trying    to    discover    the    reason    of     the 


phenomenon  were  told  only  that  if  the 
water  supply  could  be  increased,  the  mill 
would  be  enlarged  so  as  to  give  employ- 
ment to  a  larger  staff  of  hands. 

"And  can  nothing  further  be  tried?" 
asked  Lady  Burke  when  all  this  had  beeii 
explained  to  her.  "  Are  there  not  water" 
experts  who  might  be  more  successful 
than  the  engineer." 

"  Lonergan  has  already  consulted  the 
best  men  we  know  of  about  it,"  replied 
Mr.  Dillon,  sadly.  "  I  am  afraid  there  is 
only  one  thing  left  to  us." 

"And  that?"  questioned  Lady  Burke. 

"Prayer,"  said  Mr.   Dillon,  simply. 

For  a  moment  the  cloud  was  lifted  from 
his  face.  It  was  not  only  that  personal 
ruin  was  threatened  (for  it  was  evident 
that  the  profits  of  the  mill  had  been  spent 
year  by  year  on  the  village  and  its  people) , 
but  it  was  also  the  annihilation  of  the 
dreams  and  the  work  of  a  lifetime.  It 
was  not  only  he  who  would  have  to  go 
out  into  the  world  and  begin  his  career 
afresh,,  but  his  people,  too,  would  be 
obliged  to  emigrate;  and  they  were  to 
him  as  his  own  children. 

"You  say  Anthony  has  gone  up  to  my 
place?"  he  queried,  turning  to  Dick. 
"Then,  Lady  Burke,  if  you  will  excuse 
me,  I  will  go  back  to  him.  You  have  a 
better  escort  now  than  mine,"  he  added, 
smiling. 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  Lady  Burke 
took  it  silently.  She  had  for  a  moment 
forgotten  the  talk  they  had  had,  in  the 
overwhelming  news  that  had  been  told 
to  her  so  quietly;  but  now  her  com- 
panion's words  came  back  to  her,  and  she 
wanted  to  tell  him  that  she  was  not  hurt, 
but  only  grateful  for  his  interest.  Yet, 
with  Dick's  arm  on  hers,  her  tongue  was 
tied.  She  looked  up  at  Mr.  Dillon  as  her 
hand  rested  in  his,  and  somehow  she  felt 
that  he  could  read  her  thought. 

"Good-bye,  and  thank  you!"  she  said. 

If  Dick  had  considered  the  matter,  he 
might  have  thought  it  a  more  fervent 
thanks  than  the  occasion  called  for;  but 
Mr.  Dillon  understood. 
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Lady  Burke's  conversation  with  Mr. 
Dillon  had  given  her  food  for  much  reflec- 
tion. She  did  not  for  a  moment  question 
his  judgment;  but  she  went  further  than 
he  had  intended  in  imagining  that  his 
words  applied  to  one  girl  alone,  and  that 
girl  Querida.  She  had  thought  before  this 
how,  had  the  thing  been  possible,  she 
would  have  welcomed  her  as  Dick's  wife; 
but  the  mystery  that  surrounded  the  girl 
had  made  her  put  the  idea  from  her.  Now, 
however,  she  began  to  look  upon  it  in  a 
different  light.  If  others,  if  a  wise,  good 
man  thought  that  the  objections  were 
not  insurmountable,  why  need  she  do 
so?  She  knew  that  many  mothers  would 
have  exclaimed  in  horror  at  such  an  idea 
being  presented  to  them;  but,  after  all, 
everything  about  Querida  proved  that 
she  was  of  gentle  blood. 

Besides,  the  chief  thing  was  that  the 
girl  was  so  perfectly  suited  to  Dick.  Con- 
trasts are  proverbially  said  to  agree,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  dissimilar  than 
Querida's  calm,  strong,  well-regulated 
disposition  and  Dick's  cheery,  careless, 
erratic  temperament.  Yet  they  were  the 
best  of  friends.  Perhaps  Mr.  Dillon  had 
noticed  that,  and  so  made  his  suggestion; 
for  Lady  Burke  was  so  firmly  convinced 
he  had  been  referring  to  Querida  that 
it  did  not  occur  to  her  mind  Dick 
would  have  to  fend  for  her;  that,  like 
Lady  Burke  herself,  Querida  was  the 
stronger  character  of  the  two;  and  that, 
in  marrying  her,  Dick  would  only  pass 
f.om  one  guidance  to  another. 

Querida's  intercourse  with  other  young 
people  had  always  been  very  slight.  The 
few  she  met  from  time  to  time  at  Miss 
O'Malley's  house  had  treated  her  as  some- 
thing quite  unlike  themselves.  Fanchea 
had  certainly  ignored  this  difference;  but 
she  had  seen  so  little  of  Fanchea.  And 
even  Anthony  had  accepted  the  differ- 
ence, though  she  always  felt  that  it  only 
made  him  treat  her  with  more  considera- 
tion than  he  would  have  shown  to  her 
otherwise. 


p^With  Dick,  however,  all  this  was  Ijl 
different.  Miss  O'Malley  sometimes  said  "i 
that,  until  Dick  came,  Querida  had  never 
learned  to  laugh.  Certainly  he  brought 
out  all  the  brightness  of  her  quiet  char- 
acter, and  she  herself  was  surprised  how 
much  she  enjoyed  his  teasing. 

"Was  that  a  sigh  I  heard?"  he  said  to 
her  one  day,  with  mock  seriousness.  "  Miss 
Querida,  have  I  not  told  you  how  bad 
anything  that  is  not  cheerful  is  for  my 
health?  I  am  beginning  to  think  you  are 
very  inconsiderate." 

"I  am  sorry,"  answered  Querida, 
smiling  in  spite  of  herself.  "  But  you  seem 
to  be  bearing  up  fairly  well,  on  the  whole." 

"  If  you  are  sorry  you  must  be  willing 
to  do  penance,"  persisted  Dick.  "Confess 
to  me  now  the  reason  of  that  mournful 
sound." 

"  I  was  thinking  how  nice  it  would  have 
been  to  have  had  a  brother,"  replied  the 
girl,  sadly. 

Dick  was  silent  for  a  moment,  but  his     • 
eyes  expressed  both  contrition  at  having 
inadvertently  made  her  touch  on  a  painful 
topic,  and  sympathy  for  her  as  well. 

"  I  say,"  he  went  on  softly,  "when  facts 
are  contrary,  don't  you  ever  comfort  your- 
self by  imaginings?  Let's  imagine  that  I 
am  your  brother.  It  will  be  the  next  best 
thing  to  having  a  real  one — " 

"Or  the  next  worse,"  said  Querida, 
laughing.  But  she  took  the  hand  that  he 
held  out  to  ratify  their  compact,  and 
from  that  day  they  were  firmer  friends 
than  ever. 

Lady  Burke,  however,  knew  nothing 
of  this;  and,  seeing  only  the  results  of  it, 
they  made  her  think  that  Dick  would 
welcome  any  move  oh  jier  part  that  would 
show  her  approval  of. his  choice.  But,  as 
he  had  not  spoken,  she  thought  it  best  to 
act  as  though  she  had  noticed  nothing. 
She  realized  that  if  Querida  was  to  be 
received  by  the  county  as  Dick's  wife,  it 
would  be  advisable  for  everyone  to  be 
aware  of  her  own  approval  of  the  match. 
And  she  also  thought  that  if  Dick  saw 
the    girl,    amongst    other    people,    where, 
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dressed  as  Lady  Burke  intended  she  should 
be,  she  would  attract  universal  attention 
and  admiration,  he  would  be  more  likely 
to  think  seriously  of  what,  without 
encouragement,  he  might  only  look  upon 
as   a   passing   fancy. 

The  outcome  of  all  these  reflections  was 
that,  not  long  after  the  day  of  her 
memorable  talk  with  Mr.  Dillon,  Lady 
Burke  announced  her  intention  of  giving 
a  ball.  Dick  had  been  urging  her  to  do 
something  to  return  all  the  hospitality 
that  had  been  lavished  on  him;  but  even 
he  had  not  contemplated  so  big  a  thing 
as  his  mother  now  professed  herself  ready 
to  undertake. 

The  whole  neighborhood  awoke  when 
the  invitations  were  sent  out;  and  every 
house  declared  itself  willing  to  put  up 
such  a  party  that  even  Lady  Burke  was 
amazed  at  the  number  whom  she  finally 
wrote  down  as  certain  guests.  Scarcely 
any  refusals  had  been  sent  to  her;  on 
the  contrary,  in  roundabout  ways  many 
demands  for  further  invitations  had  come 
in.  At  the  very  beginning,  however,  there 
was  one  refusal  which  threatened  to  upset 
her  entire  plan.  With  Miss  O'Malley's 
card.  Lady  Burke  had  sent  a  note  saying 
that,  although  she  knew  how  seldom  she 
and  Querida  deserted  their  invalid  at 
home,  she  counted  on  them  both  for 
this  one  evening,  as  a  solitary  exception. 
Great,  therefore,  was  her  disappointment 
at  the  answer,  which  was  a  plea  to  be 
excused. 

"  Who  won't  come? "  asked  Dick,  looking 
up  from  his  own  correspondence.  "  Miss 
O'Malley,  you  say?  Oh,  but  she  must! 
Mother,  write  and  tell  her  that  you  are 
giving  the  ball  on  purpose  for  Miss 
Querida's  debut;  and  that,  if  she  doesn't 
bring  her,  I'll  go  and  fetch  her  myself." 

Had  Lady  Burke  been  aware  of  the 
brotherly  and  sisterly  compact,  this  speech 
would  not  have  sounded  as  hopeful  to 
her  as  it  now  did;  but,  as  it  was,  it 
made  her  start  off  for  Drinagh,  determined 
to  take  no  refusal  at  least  from  Querida, 
even  if  Miss  O'Malley  remained  inexorable. 


But  half  an  hour's  niingied  argument  and 
persuasion  did  its  work,  and  she  returned 
home  triumphant,  with  the  assurance  that 
the  two  guests  whose  presence  was  of 
such  importance  to  her  would,  after  all, 
come  to  the  dance.  She  had  greater 
difficulty  in  prevailing  upon  them  to 
accept  the  dress  that  she  had  set  her 
heart  on  giving  to  Querida  for  the  occa- 
sion; but  in  this,  too,  she  was  eventually 
successful.  Only  on  the  night  itself  did 
any  further  doubt  of  her  success  come 
to  her. 

Almost  all  the  expected  guests  had 
arrived,  and  dancing  was  already  in  full 
swing,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  Miss 
O'Malley  and  Querida.  As  Lady  Burke 
moved  from  her  place  near  the  door,  she 
wondered  if,  after  all,  they  were  going 
to  fail  her.  Looking  round  the  room,  she 
realized  two  things  distinctly.  The  first 
was  that  there  was  not  a  girl  present  who 
could  compare  with  Querida,  as  she  had 
seen  her  two  days  before,  arrayed  in  the 
shimmering  satin  dress  that  had  been 
ordered  in  Dublin  and  fitted  by  Lady 
Burke's  own  maid;  and,  the  second,  that 
Dick  was  not  enjoying  himself.  He  was 
dancing  away,  doing  his  duty  nobly;  but 
there  was  an  unmistakable  cloud  upon  his 
brow,  and  the  careless  gayety  that  was  so 
characteristic  of  h'm  was  entirely  absent. 

He  was  not  the  only  one  in  the  room 
with  whom  things  were  not  going  right, 
although  it  was  not  until  later  in  the 
evening  that  Lady  Burke  noticed  that 
there  was  anything  wrong  with  Mrs. 
O'Malley-Devine  (it  was  on  occasions  such 
as  these  that  she  insisted  especially  on 
the  second  name  that  the  rest  of  her 
family  ignored)   or  with  her  son. 

Was  it  Querida's  absence  that  was 
spoiling  Dick's  enjoyment?  His  mother 
was  asking  herself  this  when  the  butler's 
voice  reminded  her  that,  late  as  it  was, 
there  were  more  guests  waiting  for  her 
to  greet  them;  and,  turning,  she  saw  the 
two  whom  she  had  missed. 

Miss  O'Malley  was  in  black — her  only 
respectable  frock,  so  she  had  told  Lady 
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Burke, — softened  by  a  fichu  of  delicate 
old  lace;  and  Querida — ah,  Querida  was 
all  that  Lady  Burke  had  expected!  Taller 
than  most  of  the  girls  present,  she  carried 
her  head  with  the  dignity  of  a  queen; 
and  the  folds  of  her  white  gown,  although 
almost  severe  in  their  simplicity,  added 
to  the  regal  effect.  Her  hair  was  loosened 
from  the  severity  of  its  usual  bands;  and 
shining  in  its  golden  coils  was  the  beauti- 
ful diamond  butterfly,  the  finest  and  most 
valuable  of  the  pieces  of  jewelry  which 
had  been  kept  all  these  years  in  the  hope 
that  some  day  they  might  help  in  the 
identification  of  their  owner. 

"I  am  afraid  we  are  very  late,"  said 
Miss  O'Malley,  as  she  greeted  her  hostess; 
and,  seeing  that  Querida  was  at  a  little 
distance  from  her,  she  made  her  explana- 
tion. "Just  as  we  were  going  to  start, 
her  poor  mother  came  in.  We  had  not 
meant  to  let  her  see  the  child  in  her  dress : 
we  are  always  so  afraid  of  anything  out 
of  the  common  upsetting  her.  But,  as 
it  happened,  she  seemed  quite  to  under- 
stand, and  to  be  pleased  and  satisfied? — - 
at  least  no,  she  was  not  satisfied,  f^ancy, 
she  insisted  on  taking  down  the  child's 
hair,  and  certainly  it  has  never  been  so 
well  done  before!  Then  she  went  to  her 
own  room.  We  were  never  sure  that  she 
realized  that  the  jewels  were  hers,  or  knew 
where  they  were;  but  she  went  straight 
to  the  case  and  took  them  out.  But 
they  are  not  too  much,  are  they?" 

"No,  indeed,"  replied  Lady  Burke, 
warmly.    "They  are  lovely,  and  so  is  she." 

And  this  was  not  only  her  opinion. 

"Who  is  the  tall  girl  in  white?" 

"Who  is  that  who  has  just  come  in?  I 
say  what  a  stunner!" 

Dick  heard  these  and  many  other  excla- 
mations as  he  made  his  way  across  the 
room  toward  the  newcomers. 

There  were  a  few  amongst  the  guests 
whom  Querida  had  met  before,  and  some 
whom  she  knew  by  sight;  but  the  greater 
number  were  strangers  to  her,  and  her 
only  friends  there  were  Dick  and  Anthony. 
This  latter  had  also  moved  forward  when 


he  saw  her  enter.  But  Dick  was  before 
him;  and,  as  soon  as  she  had  returned 
Lady  Burke's  greeting,  she  moved  away 
at  his  side  to  take  her  place  amongst  the 
dancers. 

"It  is  no  use  saying  you  can't  dance," 
Anthony  heard  him  tell  her;  "because 
I've  seen  you  at  it  on  '  off  days'  with  your 
work-girls." 

"But  they  dance  'half  sets'  and  reels,"- 
she  laughed,  "not  waltzes;  or  at  least 
when  they  do  I  have  to   be   gentleman." 

"And  two-steps?"  asked  Dick.  "Don't 
you  let  them  dance  the  two-step  that  I 
took  so  much  trouble  to  teach  them?" 

They  passed  away  where  Anthony  could 
no  longer  overhear  their  remarks,  but  he 
had  heard  enough  to  set  him  thinking. 
He  knew  that  Dick  and  Querida  were 
friends,  but  he  had  no  idea  that  the  former 
ever  penetrated  the  precincts  of  the  work- 
room, where,  in  reality,  as  a  sort  of  induce- 
ment to  attend  the  classes,  Querida 
sometimes  gave  her  girls  tea,  and  played 
for  them  to  dance  and  amuse  themselves. 
Long  as  he  had  known  her,  Anthony  had 
never  yet  dared  to  penetrate  to  this 
sanctum.  His  nature  was  so  different 
from  Dick's  that  he  could  not  understand 
the  other's  having  turned  in  to  the  work- 
room because,  in  passing  by,  he  had 
happened  to  hear  the  music,  and  spending 
half  an  hour  in  teaching  and  then  in 
dancing  the  two-step  with  a  dozen  shy, 
eager  girls,  with  no  thought  beyond  pleas- 
ing himself  and  them. 

Anthony  O'Malley  had  loved  Querida 
since  before  either  of  them  were  grown 
up;  but  it  was  not  until  to-night,  when 
he  saw  her  floating  round  the  room  in 
Dick  Burke's  arms,  with  looks  of  admira- 
tion following  her  wherever  she  went,  that 
he  realized  to  the  full  all  that  she  was  to 
him.  Two  reasons  had  kept  him  from  her 
in  the  past;  the  first  was  that  he  felt  she 
still  looked  upon  him  as  her  childhood's 
friend,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  disturb  her 
peace  until  he  had  some  hopes  of  over- 
coming the  opposition  that  he  knew  his 
mother    would    make    to    their    marriage. 
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It  had,  somehow,  never  before  occurred 
to  him  that  any  one  might  come  between 
him  and  Querida;  and  now  it  struck  him 
like  a  blow  that  he  had  been  too  dilatory: 
he  had  not  stretched  out  his  hand,  he  had 
riot  even  attempted  to  secure  her,  when 
lie  might  have  had  a  chance  of  success. 
And  now  had  Dick,  carelessly  passing  by, 
been  given  what  was  dearer  to  him  than 
his  own  life? 

Certainly  as  she  danced  she  looked 
radiant,  brighter  and  more  animated  than 
Anthony  had  ever  seen  her  before;  and 
when  at  last  the  music  ceased,  and  Dick 
had  to  desert  his  partner  to  do  his  duty 
as  host,  she  promised  to  keep  more  dances 
for  him,  and  then  turned  in  the  simplest 
and  most  friendly  way  to  Anthony  and 
gave  him  the  dance  he  asked  for.  Whether 
or  not  she  loved  Dick,  Anthony  recognized 
with  a  pang  that  for  him  she  had  nothing 
but  the  merest  friendship;  yet  he  felt 
that  he  could  have  won  her,  could  have 
made  her  life  fuller  and  more  completely 
happy  than  ever  Dick  Burke  could  do. 
t^uerida  was  not  a  perfect  dancer:  she 
had  had  too  little  practice;  but  she  was 
lithe  and  graceful,  and  the  swing  of  the 
music  carried  her  on. 

"Isn't  it  lovely!"  she  said,  as  the  crowd 
stopped  them  for  a  moment.  "  O  Anthony, 
I  never  thought  dancing  could  be  like 
this!" 

"No  more  did  I,"  returned  Anthony; 
but  his  voice  was  harsh,  so  unlike  his  usual 
way  of  speaking  that  his  companion  looked 
up  at  him  in  swift  anxiety. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  she  asked 
quickly.    "Shall  we  stop?" 

"No,  no!"  broke  in  Anthony;  and, 
seeing  an  opening,  he  swept  her  out  into 
the  stream  of  dancers  again. 

But  for  her  the  charm  had  been  broken. 
She  could  not  read  what  was  written  on 
Anthony's  face,  but  she  saw  that  he  was 
troubled — he,  her  friend!  And  when  the 
dance  was  over,  and  he  led  her  out  onto 
the  terrace,  where  the  moonlight  was  cool 
and  white  after  the  heat  and  glare  of  the 
ballroom,  she  repeated  her  question. 


"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  to-night, 
Anthony?"  she  asked.  Then,  trying  to 
hide  her  anxiety,  she  added  more  lightly: 
"Or  are  you  always  like  this  at  a  dance?" 

"  How  many  dances  have  you  promised 
to  Dick  Burke?"  he  asked  abruptly, 
ignoring  her  question. 

"Why  do  you  ask?"  she  said,  struggling 
with  the  queer  new  sensations  that  had 
come   to   her   so   suddenly. 

"  Is  that  you,  Miss  Querida?  And  you, 
Tony?" 

Dick's  voice  was  almost  a  relief  to 
both  of  them;  though  it  struck  Querida 
even  then  that  it,  too,  was  changed.  For 
a  moment  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes.  A 
while  ago  she  had  thought  a  dance  the 
most  delightful  thing  on  earth,  where 
everyone  was  as  happy  as  she  had  been; 
and  now  all  of  a  sudden  she  found  that 
two  at  least  of  her  friends  were  anything 
but  happy.  There  was  a  hard,  unnaturally 
cheerful  sound  in  Dick's  voice  that  rang 
falsely  in  her  ears  as  he  went  on: 

"It's  all  right  if  it's  you,  old  man, 
because  you  took  her  from  me  just  now; 
so  it's  only  tit  for  tat.  See,  Miss  Querida," 
he  continued,  turning  to  the  girl,  "  I  have 
all  these  free  still!"  And  he  showed  her 
a  goodly  number  of  blank  spaces  on  his 
programme.  "  I  want  you  to  give  these 
all  to  me;  and,  as  we're  not  having  any 
ceremonious  going  in  to  supper,  I  want 
you  to  let  me  take  you  in,  and  not  to 
book  yourself  for  any  of  the  extras." 

He  took  her  card  impetuously  and 
scribbled  down  his  initials;  and  she, 
unused  to  society's  ways,  and  troubled 
by  this  strange  new  shyness  toward 
Anthony  that  had  suddenly  come  upon 
her,  let  Dick  do  as  he  wished  without 
remonstrance. 

"He  has  been  waiting  for  her!"  thought 
Anthony.  "  He  must  have  kept  those 
dances  on  purpose." 

And  he  had  kept  them  on  purpose,  but 
not  for  Querida.  Some  one  else  had  dis- 
appointed him,  had  purposely  disregarded 
him,  and  he  was  still  boy  enough  to  be 
glad   to  pay   her  back  in  her  own  coin. 
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He  would  give  all  the  dances  that  she 
had  refused  him  to  some  one  else,  and 
no  one  in  the  room  could  soothe  him  as 
Querida  did.  There  was  something  peace- 
ful about  her;  and,  then,  were  they  not 
by  compact  brother  and  sister?  So  he 
needs  must  see  that  she  had  plenty  of 
dancing  at  her  first  ball.  Again  and  again 
they  danced  together.  Querida  was  a  little 
afraid  of  the  strangers  who  asked  to  be 
introduced  to  her;  and  Anthony  had,  it 
seemed,  deserted  the  ballroom  altogether. 
Lady  Burke  looked  round  the  room  as 
the  evening  went  on,  well  satisfied  with 
all  she  saw.  Everything  was  going  well; 
everyone  seemed  to  be  enjoying  himself 
and  herself.  Certainly  Fanchea  O'Malley 
was  a  fascinatingly  bright  little  thing,  she 
thought  to  herself,  as  she  watched  the 
radiant  face  flashing  past  her,  first  with 
one  and  then  with  another  of  a  seemingly 
endless  stream  of  partners;  and  she 
wondered  if  Dick  had  done  his  duty  in 
asking  her  before  devoting  himself  as 
he  was  doing  to  Querida.  Perhaps  he 
had  not,  and  that  might  explain  the 
unmistakable  cloud  that  hung  upon  her 
mother's  face.  But  Lady  Burke's  own 
wishes  seemed  too  near  fulfilment  for  her 
to  be  able  to  spare  much  thought  for  the 
disappointment  of  others.  And  as  "  my 
two,"  as  she  lovingly  styled  them  to  her- 
self, came  in  sight  again  together,  she 
forgot  all  else  in  gladness  at  what  she 
looked  upon  as  the  success  of  her  scheme. 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 


The  Abbey  of  Longchamp. 


BY    .M.     BARRY    O'DELANY. 


The  Riches  of  Poverty. 

BY    P.  J.   CARROLL,   C.  S.  C. 

^OU  up  there  in  your  gilded  hall, 
With  glitter  of  lights 
''Mid  revel  of  nights, 
Think  you  have  life,  love,  happiness — all. 

I,  down  here  at  my  cottage  door. 

Would  not   take  your  gold 

Nor  your  gems  untold 
For  my  babe  that  plays  on  this  earthen  floor. 


HOW  very  few  people  in  these  days 
associate  the  name  of  Longchamp 
with  religion,  or  pause  to  remember 
that  the  racecourse,  as  it  now  is,  was 
once  the  site  of  a  world-famed  monastery 
whose  four  foundation  stones  were  laid 
by  royalty;  and  not  by  royalty  only,  but 
by  saints  as  well!  And  it  is,  indeed,  dif- 
ficult to  realize  that  here — where  the  crack 
of  the  jockey's  whip  now  cuts  the  palpi- 
tating air  like  a  pistol  shot,  and  where 
straining-necked  and  fleet-footed  horses 
tear  along,  while  the  many-colored  jackets 
of  their  riders  flash  through  the  vivid 
green  of  the  spreading  trees  of  the  sur- 
rounding wood,  and  the  frenzied  cheers 
of  the  densely  packed  spectators  grow 
louder  and  louder  as  the  foremost  horse 
nears  the  winning  post, — convent  bells 
once  called  to  prayer,  and  grey-gowned 
nuns  intoned  the  Vesper  chant!  Yet  such 
are  the  facts,  to  which,  however,  only  a 
few  crumbling  walls  now  bear  witness. 

The  Bois-de-Boulogne,  where  Long- 
champ is,  covers  an  area  of  2250  acres; 
and  is  only  a  fragment  of  the  old  forest 
of  Rouvray,  so  called  from  rovertum,  the 
Latin  for  holm-oak.  The  village  of 
Boulogne,  which  has  since  given  its  name 
to  the  beautiful  park  that  is  the  pride 
of  every  true  Parisian,  is  of  little  im- 
portance now;  but  in  bygone  years  it 
was  the  scene  of  the  long  celebrated  pil- 
grimage of  Notre-Dame-de-Boulogne-sur 
Seine.  Some  Parisians  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Notre-Dame-de-Boulogne-sur-Mer  in 
the  reign  of  Philip  V.,  sumamed  "Le 
Long,"  and  were  filled  with  devout  enthu- 
siasm by  all  they  saw  and  heard.  Upon 
their  return  to  Paris,  they  asked  and 
obtained  the  King's  permission  to  build 
a  church  at  Memus  (as  Boulogne  was 
then  called),  and  to  establish  a  confrater- 
nity there.  This  church  was  constructed 
on  the  model  of  that  at  Boulogne-siu--Mer, 
and  was  consecrated  as  Notre- D^cine-de- 
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Boulogne-sur-Seine.  Its  Madpnna  soon 
became  as  popular  as  her  prototype  of 
the  sea;  while  Menus,  or  Memus-le-Saint- 
Cloud,  was  rechristened  in  her  honor,  and 
became  Boulogne — the  name  it  bears 
to-day. 

The  Abbey  of  Longchamp  was  founded 
by  the  saintly  Isabelle  de  France,  sister 
of  Saint  Louis,  King  of  France.  "  I  am 
anxious,  for  my  soul's  sake,  to  do  some 
good  work,"  this  pious  princess  wrote  to 
Hemeric,  then  chancellor  of  Notre-Dame. 
"  King  Louis  IX.,  my  father,  has  made  me 
a  grant  of  30,000  livres  parisis*  Ought 
I  to  found  with  it  a  convent  or  a 
hospital?"  The  chancellor  suggested  that 
the  princess  should  found  a  convent  of 
nuns  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Clare;  and  the 
King  decided  that  it  should  be  established 
in  the  forest  of  Rouvray.  He  sent  his 
own  chaplain,  Pere  Mathieu,  to  choose 
the  ground.  The  portion  of  the  forest 
eventually  selected,  and  which  then  be- 
longed to  Henri  de  Montmartre,  had  an 
unenviable  reputation.  It  was  infested 
by  bands  of  evil-doers,  who  went  by  the 
only  too  appropriate  name  of  coupe-gorg:s, 
or  cut-throats. 

The  ceremony  of  the  laying  of  the  first 
stone  of  the  abbey  church  was  attended 
with  much  pomp  and  magnificence,  the 
King  and  Queen  and  the  entire  court 
assisting.  It  took  place  on  June  10,  1256, 
in  the  presence  of  an  immense  crowd. 
A  cross  having  been  planted  in  the  ground 
by  order  of  the  King,  he  proceeded  to 
lay  the  first  stone  with  his  own  royal 
hand.  The  second  stone  was  laid  by  Queen 
Marguerite;  the  third,  by  Prince  Louis, 
the  heir  apparent;  and  the  fourth,  by 
Isabelle  de  France  herself, — for,  although 
she  was  the  foundress  of  the  abbey,  she 
refused,  out  of  humility,  to  lay  any  but 
the  last  stone.  As  the  stone  laid  by  the 
princess  sank  into  its  place,  three  snow- 
white  doves  of  dazzling  brightness  were 

*  A  livre  parisis,  or  Paris  pound,  though  of 
less  value^.than  the  pound  sterling  of  to-day, 
was.  3tiH---when  it  came  to  30,000  livres — 
a    considerable   ^um   at   its  date. 


seen  circling  in  the  air  above  the  spot 
where  th£  royal  party  stood.  All  present 
were  filled  with  admiration  at  the  sight. 
No  one  had  ever  seen  such  beautiful  birds 
before.  They  regarded  them  as  heaven- 
sent. Queen  Marguerite  was  particularly 
impressed  by  the  apparition;  and,  taking 
the  Princess  Isabelle  by  the  hand,  she  said: 
"  I  am  sure  that  these  birds  which  you 
see,  my  sister-in-law,  are  a  sign  that  the 
Holy  Trinity  approves  of  your  good  work." 

The  King  then  addressed  the  assembly; 
and  when  he  had  finished  speaking  Sister 
Trerablay  de  Courcelles,  who  represented 
the  superioress,  knelt  before  his  Majesty; 
then,  rising,  she  thanked  him  with  the 
deepest  humility  for  his  kindness  and 
condescension.  The  Pope,  Alexander  IV., 
sent  his  blessing  to  the  work  of  Isabelle 
de  France,  and  expressed  his  warmest 
approbation  of  all  the  encouragement  and 
aid  it  had  received  from  her  royal  brother. 

The  Abbey  was  finished  in  1259,  and 
the  nuns  took  formal  possession  of  it  on 
June  23,  1260.  They  were  thirteen  in 
number,  and  came  from  the  convent  of 
Saint  Damien  d'Assise,  at  Reims;  Isabelle 
de  Venise  being  their  first  superioress. 
The  royal  family  was  present  when  the 
nuns  entered  their  new  home;  and  the 
King  celebrated  their  arrival  at  Long- 
champ  by  a  gift  of  more  land. 

A  cluster  of  little  houses  soon  sprang 
up  around  the  abbey,  and  was  known  as 
the-  village  of  Longchamp.  The  first  of 
these  houses  was  built  by  Isabelle  de 
France;  and  she  chose  it  as  her  residence 
in  1263,  preferring  its  humble  roof  and 
peaceful  situation,  within  the  shadow  of 
the  abbey  towers,  and  within  sound  of  her 
beloved  convent  bells,  to  all  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  to  which  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed in  the  royal  palace  at  Vincennes. 
These  historic  houses  were  few  in  number 
and  small  in  size.  They  were  res^ 
those  persons  who,  though 
desired  to  model  their  Hves,j 
was  consistent  with  living  in 
the  lives  of  the  daughters  of^ 

Isabelle  de  France  lived  in 
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poverty  at  Longchatnp,  making  and  mend- 
ing her  own  clothes  and  those  of  the  poor. 
Her  food  was  of  the  coarsest  description, 
and  she  invariably  cooked  it  herself.  No 
matter  how  severe  the  weather,  she  always 
went  down  to  the  Seine  to  draw  with  her 
own  hands  whatever  water  she  needed 
for  household  purposes.  The  chronicles 
of  the  time  say  that  her  exquisite  hands 
were  all  chapped  and  broken  by  the  hard 
work  to  which,  in  her  humility  and  love 
of  penance,  she  constantly  subjected  them. 
She  was  reverenced  as  a  saint  by  all  who 
knew  her,  and  when,  on  February  22, 
1269,  the  sad  news  spread  that  she  was 
dying,  it  was  received  with  universal 
consternation  and  regret. 

After  the  example  of  her  mother.  Queen 
Blanche,  in  her  last  moments  Isabelle  de 
France,  when  she  felt  her  end  approaching, 
caused  herself  to  be  laid  on  some  straw 
strewn  upon  the  ground.  She  then  sum- 
moned her  companions  and  bade  them 
a  touching  farevvcll.  She  expired  a  few 
moments  later,  at  the  comparatively  early 
age  of  forty-live.  It  had  been  her  wish 
to  take  the  veil,  but  she  finally  decided 
not  to  do  so,  fearing  that,  as  her  health 
was  very  delicate,  concessions  would  be 
made  for  her  that  might  lead  to  a  relaxa- 
tion in  the  severity  of  the  rules  of  the 
convent.  But  in  her  little  house  at  Long- 
champ  she  lived  as  penitential  a  life  as 
any  religious  could  have  done;  and  v.-hen 
she  lay  dead  the  nuns  mourned  for  hei;  as 
for  a  beloved  sister. 

vSaint  Louis  was  about  to  set  out  on  the 
journey  to  Palestine  that  was  destined  to 
be  his  last  when  lie  heard  of  his  sister's 
death.  He  was  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
for  he  had  loved  her  tenderly,  and  he  at 
once  started  for  Longchamp.  He  assisted 
at  the  funeral,  and  stood  himself  at  the 
door  of  the  abbey  church  to  prevent  any 
one  who  was  not  essential  to  the  cere- 
mony from  entering, — a  precaution  against 
the  overcrowding  of  the  church;  for  the 
people  had  flocked  from  far  and  near  to 
do  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  saintly 
Isabelle  de  France.    When  all  was  over^ 


he  exhorted  the  community  to  resignation; 
and  added  that  he  was  leaving  in  his  will 
sixt}'  livres  parisis  for  the  benefit  of  the 
abbey  his  dear  sister  had  loved  and  served 
so  well. 

In  the  following  year  the  V)ody  of 
Isabelle  de  France,  dressed  in  the  habit 
of  the  Order  of  Saint  Francis,  was  placed 
in  a  shrine,  and  exposed  in  the  abbey 
church  for  the  veneration  of  the  faithful. 
It  was  then  covered  with  a  robe  of  purple 
silk,  richly  embroidered  with  fleurs-de-lis. 
Afterward  the  shrine,  which  was  of  oak, 
and  about  six  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide, 
vv'as  put  in  a  stone  coffin,  and  laid  beneath 
a  tombstone.  It  stood  in  the  choir,  and 
v/as  raised  a  foot  and  a  half  above  the 
ground.  An  effigy  of  the  princess,  taken 
from  life,  surmounted  the  whole,  and  the 
v.ords.  In  pace  /actus;  est  locus  ejus,  were 
sculptured  round  it.  Numerous  miracles 
were  worked  at  this  tomb,  and  it  was  the 
object  of  pious  pilgrimages  for  centuries. 
In  1657,  Pope  Urban  VIII.  allowed  the 
body  to  be  taken  from  the  tomb,  and  again 
exposed  to  the  veneration  of  the  faithful. 

The  Abbey  of  Longchamp  was  of  vast 
extent,  but  rather  long  than  lofty.  The 
church  vvas  ];uilt  in  the  Gothic  style,  and 
was  constructed  entirely  from  stones  taken 
from  the  quarries  of  Chaillot.  It  had  a 
great  many  fine  pictures,  some  of  which 
were  painted  by  the  foremost  artists  of 
the  .day. 

When,  in  1360,  Edward  III.  of  England 
and  his  troops  occupied  Chatillon  and 
Montrouge,  the  nuns  of  Longchamp  fled 
to  Paris,  terrified  by  the  accounts  that 
reached  them  of  the  outrages  perpetrated 
by  the  English  soldiers.  The  depreda- 
tions committed  by  the  notorious  Robert 
Knolles — ce  grand  routicr,  as  the  gallant 
Du  Guesclin  called  him — filled  them  with 
particular  dismay.  When  Joan  of  Arc 
appeared,  and  while  the  King  of  France 
was  vacillating  at  Saint  Denis,  and  all 
the  might  of  England  was  mustered 
against  one  weak  girl,  the  nuns  of  Long- 
champ fled  again  to  Paris;  for  the  lonely 
situation  of  the  abbey  left  it  at  th';  mercy 
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of  the  invaders.     During  their  absence  it 
was  much  injured. 

The  Abbey  of  Longchamp  depended  for 
its  internal  government  upon  the  Pope 
alone,  the  King  of  France  having  no  voice 
whatever  in  matters  of  the  kind.  Thus 
when,  in  1674,  Louis  XIV.  wished  that 
Claude  Isabelle  d'Aubusson  should  be 
elected  abbess  of  Longchamp,  he  was 
opposed  by  the  entire  community.  The 
King  persisted,  and  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  Rome.  The  Pontiff,  Innocent  II., 
sided  with  the  nuns,  and  the  King  was 
obliged  to  yield. 

In  1425  the  celebrated  Franciscan, 
Richard,  who  had  just  returned  from  the 
Holy  Land,  preached  at  Longchamp  on 
the  feast  of  Saint  Mark.  An  immense 
crowd  assisted,  and  so  deeply  were  the 
people  of  Paris  affected  by  the  sermon 
that,  upon  returning  to  the  city,  that 
same  evening  they  burned,  in  the  public 
streets,  their  gaming  tables,  billiards, 
cards,  dice,  and  various  articles  of  luxury. 

The  best  music  in  France  was  heard  at 
the  abbey;  and,  especially  on  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday  of  Holy  Week,  vast 
crowds  came  to  listen  to  it.  The  chanting 
of  Tenebrae  was  particularly  beautiful. 
It  often  happened  that  the  church  doors 
could  not  be  closed,  owing  to  the  crowd 
that  blocked  the  way.  Those  who  could 
not  get  into  the  sacred  edifice,  listened  to 
the  music  from  outside.  A  long  line  of 
carriages  extended  from  the  church  doors 
to  the  road  that  led  from  Paris  to  Long- 
champ, and  was  the  origin  of  the  famous 
Promenade  de  Longchamp,  in  which  the 
most  fashionable  ladies  in  France  took- part. 

The  admission  of  th^  laity  to  lodge 
in  the  convent,  as  well  as.  other  gradual 
relaxations  in  the  rule  beloved  by  the 
saintly  Isabelle  de  France,  led  eventually 
to  many  abuses.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  the  abbey  was  demolished. 
The  only  vestige  that  now  remains  of  the 
celebrated  Abbey  de  Longchamp  is  a 
clump  of  ruins,  so  small  and  unimportant 
that  the  average  visitor  would  probably 
overlook  it,  if  it  were  not  pointed  out. 


Lilies  of  Memory. 


BY    M.    J.    KEHOE. 


"  \  "^^  ^°"  goii^o  to  the  Rosary  this 
l^  evening,  girleen?" 
"Yes,  mother  dear, — at  least  I  was 
thinking  of  it;  but,  somehow,  you  don't 
seem  too  well.  Shall  I  stay  and  say  it  here 
with  you?" 

"No,  love!  Go  to  church.  I  am  sorry 
I  can  not  go  with  you." 

"You  will  soon  be  able  to  come  again, — 
Dr.  Jacob  says  so.  There  now!  I  am 
putting  my  own  little  stool  under  your 
feet  and  my  pillow  at  the  back  of  your 
head.  It  is  too  dark  to  sew  or  embroider 
any  more,  and  too  early  to  light  our  lamp. 
Rest  until  I  return,  darling!" 

"Yes,  child,  I  will." 

The  girl  bent  and  kissed  the  pale,  tired 
face  resting  among  the  pillows;  and, 
with  a  last  loving  injunction — "Do  not 
bother  about  anything  until  I  come 
back," — went  out  and  closed  the  door 
softly  behind  her. 

They  lived  in  the  top  of  the  house,  four 
floors  up.  Betty  stood  on  the  landing 
and  sighed, — a  long,  tired  sigh. 

"Pardon  me!  But  I  just  knocked  on 
this  door  twice,  and  I  was  awaiting  an 
answer,"  the  voice  of  a  stranger,  whom 
she  had  not  observed,  said  quietly. 

"We  did  not  hear  your  knock.  Pray 
excuse  us,"  Betty  apologized  gravely. 
"  My  mother  is  ill,  and  we  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  callers." 

"H'm!  My  name  is  Beck,  —  George 
Beck.  I  am  a  kind  of  relation  of  your 
mother's,  Miss,  -^-  or,  rather,  let  me  say 
your  mother  was"  married  to  a  relation  of 
mine." 

"My  mother's  name  is  Henderson." 

"Exactly.  She  married  John  Hender- 
son, of  Highlow.  How  is  it,  may  I  ask, 
that  you  are  living  four  flights  up?" 

Betty  smiled.  The  landing  was  very 
dusky,  but  not  du=ky  enough  to  hide  the 
smile.    The  stranger  saw  it. 
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"We  can  not  afford  to  live  any  lower 
down,"  she  explained  simply.  "Perhaps 
you  will  be  kind  enough  to  call  on  mother 
to-morrow,  Mr.  Beck?" 

"  I  am  sorry  I  can  not  call  to-morrow. 
I  am  going  out  of  town  to-night.  But  I 
will  come  in  a  month  or  six  weeks,  as  I 
have  a  proposal  to  lay  before  your  mother." 

Betty  bowed  gravely. 

"Mother  will  be  pleased  to  see  you," 
she  returned  politely.  "I  hope  she  may 
be  able  to  accept  your  proposal." 

"  Thank  you,  —  thank  you !  May  I 
inquire  your  name?" 

"Elizabeth,"  the  girl  replied  quietly; 
"but  I  am  generally  called  Betty." 

"Ah!  Well,  Miss  Betty,  I  must  be  going. 
I  have  to  meet  a  gentleman  on  business 
at  seven.  Here  is  my  card.  Please  hand 
it  to  your  mother." 

He  lifted  his  hat  and  went  down  the 
stairway. 

The  last  bell  was  ringing  when  Betty 
entered  the  Church  of  St.  Monica.  -  She 
had  scarcely  time  to  get  to  her  place  and 
bring  her  thoughts  back  to  her  surround- 
ings, when  Father  Maguire  came  out  from 
the  vestry  and  began  the  Rosary. 

Mary  Henderson  meantime  lay  back 
in  her  armchair,  and,  crossing  herself 
devoutly,  took  a  quaint  old  ivory  and 
silver  Rosary  from  her  pocket.  She  was 
a  woman  with  whom  life  had  dealt  rather 
harshly;  but  all  its  wear  and  tear  had  not 
taken  the  sympathy  from  her  heart,  the 
sweetness  from  her  face,  or  the  kindly 
smile  from  her  lips.  Early  in  life  she  had 
married  a  young  country  doctor  and  fol- 
lowed his  fortunes  to  the  city,  where  after 
a  few  years  he  had  died,  leaving  her  and 
her  little  Betty  with  the  small  sum  of 
ninety- five  pounds  a  year  to  live  upon. 
Mrs.  Henderson  was  disinherited  by  her 
family  when  she  married  young  Hen- 
derson. He  was  a  "son  of  the  soil," — or, 
in  other  words,  the  son  of  John  Henderson, 
of  Highlow.  She  was  Mary  Hamelton,  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Rodger  Hamelton,  of  the 
Hall.   Still,  her  marriag?  was  a  very  happy 


one,  and  truly  and  sincerely  she  had 
mourned  her  loss. 

Her  first  letter  to  her  father,  after  her 
husband's  death,  was  left  unanswered, 
and  she  had  never  repeated  the  experiment 
of  writing  another.  She  took  up  the  burden 
of  life  bravely,  and  lived  on  her  small 
income  as  best  she  could,  devoting  all  her 
time  and  care  to  the  education  of  her 
little  girl.  And  Betty  had  fully  repaid  all 
her   love   and   solicitude. 

To-night,  as  the  tired  woman  took  up 
her  Rosary,  memories  of  other  days  came 
stealing  down  along  the  years, — mem- 
ories of  her  youth  and  her  mother;  for 
the  old  ivory  Rosary  once  belonged  to 
Lady  Harhelton,  and  was  given  to  little 
Mary  when  she  first  learned  to  say  the 
Rosary  at  her  mother's  knee.  Now,  as 
she  lovingly  drew  the  polished  beads 
through  her  fingers,  and  looked  out  at  a 
tiny  star  twinkling  over  the  housetops, 
she  wondered  if,  beyond  the  stars,  she 
would   see  that  mother's  face   again. 

"Ay,  Missy,  those  are  the  homes  of  the 
angels,  ^ — those  big  bells  of  Our  Lady's 
lilies.  Sure,  alanna,  you  might  easy  know 
the  smell  of  Paradise  is  off  them;  and 
they're  as  white  as  snow,  to  show  God's 
angels  never  stop  any  place  but  in  a  house 
pure  and  sweet,  with  no  spot  or  stain  at 
all.  We're  all  to  be  like  those  lilies  when 
we  reach  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  —  as 
white  and  as  pure  and  as  sweet,  in  the 
eyes  of  God  and  His  Blessed  Mother.  Don't 
pull  any  more  of  them,  avourneen;  for 
the  mistress  wants  them  for  the  altars 
to-morrow." 

The  listener  bent  a  branch  of  the 
fragrant  blossoms  toward  her  (there  was 
quite  a  hedge  of  them  growing  against  the 
old  red  brick  wall  of  the  court  gardens), 
and  peeped  inquiringly  into  one  of  the 
deep  white  blossoms. 

"Where  are  the  angels,  Marjorie?"  she 
asked.    "I  don't  see  a  single  one." 

"You  can't  see  them,  alanna!  'Tisn't 
given  to  us  to  be  looking  at  the  beauty 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Paradise.  But  they're 
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there,  deep  in  the  lily  bells.  Keep  yourself 
as  good  and  sweet  and  wholesome  as  the 
lilies,  Missy;  and  your  angel  will  leave 
his  home  in  the  flowers  and  dwell  in 
your  heart.  And  when  you  get  to  heaven 
he  will  show  you  to  the  Blessed  Mother 
and  say :  '  Here,  O  Mother  of  God,  is  a 
lily  that  grew  down  on  earth,  in  a  little 
place  called  Highlow;  and  she's  as  sweet 
and  pure  and  fragrant  as  the  lilies  of 
heaven.  As  she  loved  you  so  much  there, 
keep  her  close  to  you  forever  now.'" 

"And  then,  Marjorie?  Then?  Go  on, 
please!  What  will  the  Blessed  Mother 
say,  Marjorie?" 

"What  will  she  say,  avourneen?  Sure 
she'll  say :  '  Welcome  home,  my  precious 
one!'  And  she'll  take  your  hand  in  hers, 
and  lead  you  up  and  down  the  paths  of 
Paradise.  And  you  will  hear  birds  singing 
sweeter  than  the  thrushes;  and  butterflies 
will  be  flying  with  golden  wings;  and 
flowers  will  be  springing  up  in  the  path- 
ways to  kiss  the  Virgin  Mother's  feet  as 
she  passes;  and  the  winds  will  be  full  of 
sweetness  as  they  go  by,  and  filled  with 
music  like  the  music  your  mother  makes 
on  the  harp;  and  you  will  be  as  happy — 
as  happy — " 

The  old  woman  paused  and  viewed  a 
figure  coming  up  the  lily  walk, — a  tall 
sturdy  boy,  with  reddish  hair  and  kindly 
blue  eyes. 

"What's  the  matter,  George  dear?" 
Dame  Marjorie  asked  gravely.  "You're 
not  allowed  to  come  into  the  mistress' 
garden,  and  well  you  know  it." 

"  I  know,  mother, — yes,  I  know.  But 
William  wants  you.  He  —  he  has  had  a 
fall." 

"A  fall!    How  a  fall,  child?" 

"A  fall  from  a  horse  he  was  training. 
He  is  very  bad.   They're  afraid  he's  dying." 

"O  Blessed  Mother,  have  pity  on  us! 
Take  me  to  him  at  once!" 

Mary  Henderson,  with  a  start,  comes 
back  to  the  present,  and  smi'.es  a  little 
sadly  to  find  she  has  been  "daydreaming" 
in  that  old  garden  of  her  childhood,  and 


that  the  lilies  of  memory  are  as  fragrant 
as  they  were  in  those  dead-and-gone  days. 
Perhaps  Betty's  flowers  are  accountable. 
She  looks  up  with  a  smile,  to  see  them 
gleaming   through    the    dusk. 

"Are  you  asleep,  mother?" 

"No,  love!  I  have  just  finished  my 
Rosary.  And  I  have  been  daydreaming, 
or  star-gazing,  or  something." 

She  turned  with  outstretched  hand  to 
clasp  the  loving  one  held  toward  her,  and 
looked  up  with  tender  eyes  to  the  young 
face  bent  over  her. 

"Did  you  have  a  pleasant  walk?  Is  the 
night  fine?" 

"Beautiful.    I  have  had  an  adventure." 

"An  adventure?  A  pleasant  one,  I 
hope?" 

"A  friend  to  see  you.  He  is  coming 
again  in  six  weeks'  time,  as  he  had  to 
leave  town  to-night.  He  spoke  of  a  pro- 
posal he  had  to  make  to  you.  His  name 
is   Beck, — George  Beck." 

Mrs.  Henderson  looked  surprised  and  a 
little  puzzled. 

"  Can  you  describe  his  appearance, 
child?" 

"Tall,  slight,  with  white  hair." 

"Ah!  I  wonder  if  he  could  be  any 
relation  of  old  Marjorie's?" 

"Marjorie!   Who  is  she,  mother?" 

"  The  old  nurse  of  my  childhood,  dearest! 
She  had  two  sons — William  and  George. 
One  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  horse; 
the  other  emigrated  to  America." 

"  It  must  be  the  emigrant.  He  is  coming 
in  six  weeks,  whoever  he  is, — quite  a 
nice  man.  Now  I  will  light  the  lamp  and 
finish  that  piece  of  embroidery.  Your  dear 
eyes  are  tired  of  it,  and — " 

"No,  child!   I  will  finish  it  to-morrow." 

"Indeed  no,  mother  darling!  I  am  tired 
of  the  books,  and  I  want  a  change  of 
employment.  You  can  read  aloud,  if  you 
are  not  too  weary." 

She  flitted  about,  chattering  brightly; 
and  at  length  seated  herself  near  the 
brilliant  lamp,  with  her  mother's  work- 
basket  and  the  disputed  embroidery. 
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was  an  altar  cover  of  white  lilies  on  a  dark 
crimson  ground, — an  order  Mrs.  Hender- 
son was  finishing  for  a  big  establishment 
in  the  city.  So,  in  a  four-story  room,  made 
pleasant  and  hornelike  by  their  own  taste 
and  skilfulness,  these  two  ladies,  belonging 
to  an  old  and  honored  family,  made 
the  best  of  my  Lady  Poverty  and  her 
surroundings. 

It  was  a  May  morning,  nearly  six  weeks 
later,  when  Mrs.  Henderson's  ca.ler  put 
in  an  appearance.  The  sun  was  trying  to  ~ 
make  his  way  into  the  small  sitting-room, 
and  driving  a  lark,  imprisoned  in  a  cage 
in  a  window  across  the  way,  nearly  wild 
with  longing  for  the  blue  skies  and  fresh 
air  of  his  young  larkhood. 

And  Mrs.  Henderson's  thoughts  were 
in  keeping  with  those  of  the  little  bird; 
for  once  more  she  stood  on  a  sunny  upland, 
drinking  in  deep  draughts  of  scented  haw- 
thorn air,  and  listening  to  the  cuckoos 
calling  in  the  woods  of  her  old  home. 

She  turned  with  a  little  start  to  bid  her 
visitor  enter;  and,  with  a  smile,  went  a 
step  forward  to  meet  him. 

"You  do  not  remember  me.  Madam," 
he  said  gravely.  "  Let  me  reveal  my 
identity.  I  am  George  Beck,  son  of  old 
Marjorie,  as  she  was  called,  who  once  filled 
the  post  of  nurse  and  housekeeper  at  the 
Hall." 

Mrs.  Henderson's  face  became  very 
grave  and  wistful. 

"I  remember  you  now,"  she  said 
politely.  "  You  went  away  early  in  life  to 
America." 

"Yes,  Madam.  I  have  been  absent 
thirty-five  years.  You  may  not  be  aware 
of  it,  but  I  claim  relationship  with  John 
Henderson,  of   Highlow." 

"I  am  aware  of  it,"  she  answered.  "My 
husband  often  spoke  af  you  and  of  your 
brother  William.  I  hope  fortune  has 
treated  you  well,  Mr.  Beck?" 

"  Better  than  I  deserve.  Madam, — better 
than  I  deserve.  I  ain  a  fortunate  man,  so 
far  as  the  goods  of  this  world  go.  But," 
he  added,  looking  at  her  with  eyes  full  of 


sympathy,  "  you  will  pardon  me  if  I 
remark  that  the  jade  seems  to  have  turned 
her  wheel  the  wrong  way  for  many  since 
I  was  last  in  this  country." 

"For  me,  yes"  (smiling  faintly).  "Yet 
life  has  held  compensations.  I  have  my 
daughter.  But  will  you  not  be  seated? 
It  was  a  long  climb  up  to  our  attic." 

He  thanked  her,  and  took  the  chair 
she  indicated. 

"  I  .  am  a  business  man,  Madam,"  he 
went  on  quietly.  "  It  is  in  order  to  arrange 
a  business  matter  that  I  intrude  on  your 
privacy  this  morning.  I  returned  to  this 
country  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  property 
advertised  for  sale  in  the  home  papers. 
That  property  is  Hamelton  Hall.  I  have 
purchased  it." 

"  I  did  not  know  the  old  place  was  for 
sale,"  she  answered,  a  little  surprised.  "I 
lost  touch  with  my  people  when  I  married. 
My  father — "  (she  paused,  with  a  sad 
smile), — "my  father  is  dead." 

He  bowed  gravely. 

"Yes.  Mrs.  Hamelton,  his  second  wife, 
preferred  life  in  other  countries;  so 
Hamelton  Hall  is  now  in  my  possession." 

"  I  hope  you  may  live  to  enjoy  it  for 
many  years.  I  am  sure  it  could  not  be  in 
better  hands,"  she  answered  sweetly. 
"Are  you  coming  to  reside  there?" 

"  Oh,  no!  My  wife  and  I  prefer  the  other 
side.  But  my  son  —  he  is  a  young  man, 
and  is  travelling  at  present.  His  heart 
and  soul  are  in  this  old  country.  He  wishes 
to  become  a  landowner,— -to  settle  down 
at  home.  I  thought  Hamelton  Hall  would 
suit.  It  was  my  ideal  of  all  that's  beautiful 
when  I  was  a  young  chap;    and  so — " 

He  paused,  looked  at  her  gravely,  and 
then  resumed: 

"  The  place  is  falling  into  decay.  It 
wants  opening  up, — airing,  fires;  in  fact, 
it  v/ants  living  in.  I  thought  that  perhaps 
you  and  Miss  Betty  would — would  come 
back — well,  that  you  would  reside  there, 
oversee  things  for  my  son  until  he  wishes 
to  settle  down  in  the  old  homestead.  I 
will  pay  you  five  hundred  a  year  for  doing 
so.    All  I  ask  is  that  you  will  receive  my 
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boy  when  he  comes  over, — receive  him  as 
a  friend,  and  make  him  feel  at  home." 

"But,  Mr.  Beck—  " 

"I  know,  Madam,  —  I  know!  It  is 
certainly  a  presumptuous  request  from 
a  man  of  my  standing;  but,  under  the 
circumstances — "     * 

"  It  is  not  that,  believe  me.  Your  offer 
is  too  liberal.    How  could  I  ever  accept  it? " 

"  It  is  not  that  you  object  to  receive 
my  boy,  then?" 

"Why  should  I  object?  Why  should  I 
not  receive  him?  It  is  the  money.  Ah, 
you  do  not  know  what  returning  home 
would  mean  to  Betty  and  me!"  (vShe 
flushed  and  paled  by  turns.)  "  It  would 
be  delightful — only  for  the  money.  I 
could  not  accept  the  money." 

"  My  dear  Madam,  this  is  purely  a 
business  transaction.  I  could  not  ask  you 
to  undertake  the  post  of  overseer  for 
nothing.  A  lady  in  the  old  place  means 
everything  to  my  son.  If  it  is  only  the 
money — "  he  paused  inquiringly,  looking 
at  her  keenly. 

"It  is  only  that,  Mr.  Beck." 

"Then,  Madam,  confer  a  favor  on — 
may  I  say  an  old  acquaintance?  Act 
hostess  for  my  sOn.  I  think  you  will  like 
him;  for,  although  he  is  my  son,  I  can  say 
he  is  a  nice  fellow.     When  he   comes — " 

"  When  he  comes,  Mr.  Beck,  Betty  and 
I  will  welcome  him.  And,  even  for  a  few 
months,  the  change  down  to  Highlow,  to 
the  Hall-  " 

She  flushed,  then  turned  away,  but  not 
before  Mr.  Beck  saw  her  eyes  full  of  tears. 

"  When  may  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
conducting  you  to  Highlow?  I  want  to 
see  you  settled  in  the  old  place  before  I 
leave  for  the  other  side.  May  I  say  the 
fourteenth  of  the  month?  I  have  an 
engagement  down  there  on  that  date." 

"We  shall  be  ready  then,  Mr.  Beck," 
Mrs.  Henderson  said  happily.  " 

A  year  later,  one  summer  night,  when 
the  moths  droned  musically  over  the 
sleeping  flowers,  and  a  golden,  moon  threw 
shadows  from  the  pear  trees  on  the  lilies 


of  "Our  Lady's  garden,"  a  young  man 
and  a  maid  paced  the  moss-grown  paths 
together. 

"It  has  been  such  a  happy  year!"  the 
girl  exclaimed  softly, — "  the  happiest  I 
have  ever  had.  I  love  this  old  garden 
and  the  flowers, — all  for  Our  Lady's  altar. 
Just  fancy!  These  are  the  very  lilies  that 
bloomed  here  when  mother  was  a  child, — 
the  lilies  she  looked  to  find  the  angels 
hid  in.  What  a  beautiful  idea!  And  it 
was  taught  her  by  Marjorie,  your  dear, 
saintly   old   grandmother." 

"  Beautiful  indeed !  There  is  one  angel 
I  knov/  who  hides  herself  pretty  often 
where  I  can  not  find  her.  She  is  a  very 
human  angel,  though;  and  her  name  is 
Bettv." 


Anything  but  Exact. 


^T^HERE  was,  no  doubt,  considerable 
1  reason  for  the  demonstrations  of  ap- 
proval which  greeted  the  declaration  of 
the  Anglican  Bishop  Ingram:  "Why  am 
I  not  a  Roman  Catholic?  Because,  thank 
God,  I  am  an  English  Catholic!"  We  can 
quite  understand  that  the  non-Catholics 
of  Montreal  should  recognize  therein  an 
occasion  for  relieving  their  minds  of  some 
excusable  exasperation.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  Bishop's  statement  was  any- 
thing but  exact.  With  all  proper  respect 
for  that  English  dignitary,  he  is  not  an 
English  Catholic.  The  English  language, 
nowadays,  is  not  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  British  Isles  or  even  the  British 
Empire;  and  no  man  is  competent  to 
restrict  the  meaning  of  an  English  term 
or  phrase  to  a  purely  technical  significa- 
tion when  that  term  or  phrase  enjoys  a 
world-wide  acceptation  in  another  and 
quite  different  signification.  An  "  English 
Catholic"  means,  the  world  over — even  in 
the  current  use  of  London  and  Montreal, — 
a  native  or  naturalized  Englishman  who 
in  religious  matters  professes  the  faith 
and  obeys  the  spiritual  mandates  of  tiie 
Sovereign  Pontiff.  Archbishop  Bourne  or 
Father    Vaughan,    or    the    English    Labor 
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representative  who  won  the  admiration 
of  his  hearers  at  one  of  the  sessions  of  the 
late  Eucharistic  Congress,  is  an  English 
Catholic;  Bishop  Ingram,  despite  his 
protestations  to  the  contrary,  is  —  and 
from  Melbourne  to  Calcutta,  from  Dover 
to  San  Francisco,  is  recognized  as  being — 
an  English  Protestant. 

Apropos  of  this  matter  of  religious 
names,  or  names  of  religions,  we  notice 
in  the  Bombay  Examiner  that  some  cor- 
respondents have  been  telling  the  reverend 
editor,  that  in  the  preliminary  drafting  of 
forms  for  the  next  year's  census  Cath- 
olics are  to  be  put  down  as  "Romans." 
In  the  course  of  a  lengthy  comment 
thereon.  Father  Hull  says: 

Our  traditional  designation — universal  in  the 
early  and  Middle  Ages  and  down  to  the  Refor- 
mation— was  purely  and  simply  "members  of 
the  Catholic  Church";  or,  simpler  still, 
"Catholics."  And  this  is  our  proper  designation 
now.  We  do  not  even  accept  as  correct  the  term 
"Roman  Catholics."  This  name  is  in  vogue 
only  among  our  Catholic  soldiers  and  others, 
who  are  constantly  seeing  themselves  desig- 
nated "Roman  Catholics"  in  the  army  orders, 
and  hearing  themselves  called  thus  by  their 
officers  and  non-Catholic  comrades.  In  other 
words,  "Roman  Catholics"  is  a  purely  Prot- 
estant invention,  foisted  on  us  gradually  by  an 
outside  majority,  and  never  adopted  domestic- 
ally among  ourselves.  Nevertheless,  since  the 
name  has  got  fixed  in  the  public  mind,  and  is 
invariably  used  in  government  papers,  we  are 
obliged  to  recognize  it  and  answer  to  it,  and 
(at  least  in  official  dealings)  to  make  use  of  it 
ourselves.  And  so  no  objection  is  raised  to  the 
continuance  of  that  name.  Only,  having  con- 
sented thus  to  be  dubbed  by  a  name  otherwise 
unknown  to  us,  and  unused  by  us,  please  do 
not  trade  on  our  good  nature,  by  labelling  us 
with  a  name  which  no  one  in  the  world  ever 
heard  of  or  made  use  of  down   to  now. 

And  also,  please,  do  not  dub  yourselves 
by  a  name,  "Catholics,"  the  universally 
recognized  copyright  of  which  belongs  to 
the  members,  not  of  the  "Church  of  Eng- 
land as  by  law  established,"  or  of  the 
"American  Episcopal  Church,"  but  of 
"the  one,  holy.  Catholic,  and  Apostolic 
Church,"  whose  central  See  is  Rome,  whose 
supreme  head  on  earth  is  Pius  X.,  and 
whose  existence  is  world-wide. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


The  only  person  we  know  of  that  has 
sad  memories  of  the  Eucharistic  Congress 
in  Montreal  is  Bishop  Sellew,  of  the  Free 
Methodist  Church.  lu  an  address  deliv- 
ered in  Pittsburg  on  the  2 2d  inst.,  he  said: 
"  My  heart  is  greatly  grieved  at  spiritual 
conditions  as  they  exist  generally  in  the 
world.  I  am  not  at  all  optimistic.  I  have 
tried  to  be,  but  I  can  not  be.  The  spirit 
of  Protestantism  in  the  United  States  is 
in  decay.  At  the  Catholic  Eucharistic 
Conference  held  recently  in  Montreal, 
300,000  persons  slept  out  of  doors.  Mrs. 
Sellew  and  I  despaired  of  securing  a 
bed,  but  finally  succeeded  in  finding  one. 
Protestantism  is  dying  out  and  will  soon 
be  a  thing  of  the  past." 

If  Brother  Sellew  were  more  broad- 
minded,  he  would  nevertheless  rejoice 
that  Catholicity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very, 
much  alive.  This  conviction  must  have 
been  forced  upon  him,  if  he  was  present 
in  Fletcher's  Field  when  100,000  people 
prostrated  themselves  in  adoration  before 
the  Eucharistic'  God.  Protestantism  is 
only  three  hundred  years  old,  yet  a 
representative  Protestant  declares  it  to 
be  dying;  and  the  Old  Church,  whose  end 
has  so  often  been  prophesied,  lives  on  in 
undiminished  vigor.  There  must  be  a 
reason  for  this.  We  urge  Brother  Sellew 
to  try  to  find  out  what  it  is  by 
diligently  searching  the  Scriptures  and 
humbly  invoking  the  Father  of  Lights. 


The  following  paragraph,  from  the 
Examiner  (Bombay),  apropos  of  affairs 
in  Spain,  is  a  succinct  summary  of  the 
journalistic  views  with  which  we  are  all 
too  familiar.  Before  the  newborn  Portu- 
guese Republic  celebrates  its  first  anniver- 
sary (should  it  survive  twelve  months), 
we  are  likely  to  be  served  with  a  new 
edition  of  just  such  arrogant  assumptions: 

The  papers  are  at  present  full  of  the  kind  of 
journalism  which  is  typical  wherever  a  dif- 
ference  has   risen    between   a   civil   government 
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and  the  Holy  See.  The  accepted  axioms  of  the 
subject  seem  to  be  as  follows:  (i)  that  the 
.  government  is  sure  to  be  right,  and  the  Vatican 
sure  to  be  wrong  on  all  points  at  issue;  (2)  that 
the  Pope's  motive  is  always  to  maintain  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Church  against  a  State 
determined  to  emancipate  itself  from  the 
clerical  yoke;  (3)  that  the  Pope's  claims  are 
"pretensions,"  while  the  government's  claims 
are  "rights"  and  "liberties";  (4)  that  the 
clergy  and  religious  Orders  are  an  incubus  on 
the  commonwealth;  (5)  that  it  is  a  movement 
in  the  right  direction  to  harrass  or  expel  them; 
(6)  that  the  Papal  policy  resisting  such  move- 
ments is  intransigeant,  ultramontane,  medieval 
and  retrograde. 


Judging  from  a  letter  of  an  experienced 
grade  teacher  in  one  of  the  public  schools 
of  New  York,  addressed  to  the  Sun  of  that 
city,  English  composition  is  the  bete  noire 
of  American  schoolboys,  probably  on 
account  of  their  having  so  many  other 
studies  which  demand  less  expenditure 
of  time.  Yet  nothing  could  be  of  greater 
importance  to  them  than  a  practical 
knowledge  of  their  own  language.  In  other 
countries,  Germany  in  particular,  this  is 
considered  the  central  point  of  all  the 
elementary  teaching  in  public  schools  of 
every  grade.  "  Why  do  you  send  your  son 
to  a  Volksschtde?"  was  asked  of  a  pro- 
fessor in  one  of  the  best  known  German 
universities.  He  replied:  "Because  I  wish 
him  to  know  and  to  love  the  language  and 
literature  of  his  own  country  thoroughly 
before  he  studies  anything  else."  With 
us  everything  else  seems  to  have  prece- 
dence. The  New  York  teacher's  letter 
concludes  with  these  despondent  words: 
"The  system  is  'rotten,'  the  fads  legion, 
the  classes  over-crowded,  the  pay  miser- 
able, the  responsibility  of  learning  lifted 
wholly  from  the  shoulders  of  the  chil- 
dren,— and  there  you  are!" 


A  correspondent  of  the  London  Tablet, 
who  was  in  Milan  for  the  celebration  of 
the  tercentenary  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo, 
declares  that  the  behavior  of  the  people 
of  the  Lombard  capital  on  that  occasion 
gave  no  support  to  the  charge  so  often 


repeated  that  irreligion  and  unbelief  are 
spreading  on  all  sides  in  Italy.  "  The  many 
thousands  who  crowded  the  Duomo," 
he  writes,  "gave  every  sign  of  deep  faith 
and  of  a  piety  that  was  often  enthusi- 
astic— witness  the  congregational  singing 
at  Benediction  and  the  Te  Deum,  —  and 
they  were  made  up  of  every  social  class. 
Another  feature  particularly  struck  me, 
both  in  Milan  and  in  the  neighboring  dis- 
tricts. Nowhere  else  have  I  seen  such 
extraordinary  respect  for  a  bishop,  even 
though  quite  unknown,  and  such  eager- 
ness to  obtain  his  blessing.  We  were  also 
much  edified  by  the  state  of  religion  in 
some  of  the  districts  around  the  Lombard 
capital.  We  visited,  for  instance,  one  large 
manufacturing  village  of  perhaps  five 
thousand  inhabitants,  all  being  factory 
hands,  where  the  five-o'clock  Mass  in  the 
large  handsome  church  is  crowded  every 
morning,  and  where  the  average  of  daily 
Communions  is  no  less  than  three 
hundred.*' 


If  there  is  any  truth  whatever  in  the 
assertion  of  physicians  that  adulterated 
confectionery  is  quite  as  injurious  to 
children  as  adulterated  liquor  to  their 
elders,  it  is  plain  that  food  inspectors 
should  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  "candy 
men."  Immense  quantities  of  all  kinds 
of  confectionery  are  consumed  by  chil- 
dren in  this  country.  It  must  supply  some 
need  of  their  system,  or  there  would  not 
be  such  a  craving  for  it.  The  average  child, 
as  everyone  knows,  is  never  quite  so 
contented  as  when  supplied  with  "  a  box 
o'  candy."  And  yet  we  are  told  that 
the  sugar  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
large  percentage  of  the  confectionery  sold 
everywhere  is  nothing  else  but  concen- 
trated crystallized  acid.  The  injury  to 
the  teeth,  the  stomach,  and  other  organs 
resulting  from  the  consumption  of  such 
stuff  is  probably  greater  than  is  generally 
realized.  A  little  water  in  the  milk,  a  slight 
admixture  of  something  foreign  with  the 
flour,  butter,  etc.,  may  be  borne  with, 
but  crystallized   acid   and   white   clay   in 
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lieu  of  confectionery  calls  for  vigorous 
protest.  Any  merchant  knowingly  offering 
such  a  concoction  for  sale  deserves  to  be 
beaten  with  many  stripes. 

No  doubt  there  are  some  "candy  men," 
as  the  children  call  them,  who  put  the 
best  and  purest  materials  into  their  con- 
fections. Such  a  public  benefactor,  as  he 
well  deserved  to  be  called  on  this  score 
alone,  was  the  late  Mr.  John  S.  Huyler. 
He  held  that  the  very  best  confectionery 
was  the  only  kind  to  give  to  children; 
and  that  was  the  only  kind  he  made.  A 
Catholic  friend  of  this  millionaire  merchant 
sums  up  a  eulogy  of  his  integrity,  gen- 
erosity, etc.,  by  declaring  that  he  was 
"as  good  as  his  candy." 


Those  who  are  troubled  by  the  doubts 
which  recent  criticism  has  cast  on  the 
authorship  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment may  derive  consolation,  says  the 
Athencrum,  from  a  most  erudite  work 
entitled  "  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testa- 
ment," by  Prof.  C.  R.  Gregory,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  contemporary 
Biblical  scholars.  He  will  not  allow  that 
the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  and  that  of  James 
were  written  by  any  one  but  the  Apostles 
to  whom  they  are  attributed  by  tradition, 
or  that  the  Pastoral  Epistles  are  not  the 
work  of  St.  Paul;  and  he  maintains  that 
the  Fourth  Gospel  had  St.  John  for  its 
author.  Another  of  Prof.  Gregory's  con- 
tentions is  that  none  of  the^Apostles  was 
illiterate. 


Even  the  Chicago  Israelite  is  constrained 
to  admit  that  the  Mayor  of  Rome  was 
ill-advised  in  his  recent  "September- 
twentieth"  utterances.   Its  editor  declares : 

Thoughtful  Jcvs  all  over  the  world  will  regret 
the  controversy  between  the  Pope  and  the 
Mayor  of  Rome,  Signer  Ernest  Nathan.  The 
attitude  of  the  Mayor  will  cause  them  sincere 
grief,  and  may  occasion  serious  trouble.  While 
it  is  not  advisable  to  pass  judgment  on  any 
newspaper  report  before  details  are  known, 
this  much  may  be  taken  as  certain:  Signer 
Nathan  went  out  of  his  way  when  he  criticised 
recent  enunciations  of  the  Pope  on  internal 
Church   matters,   for   which   there    would    be   no 


justification,  even  if  Nathan  were  a  Roman 
Catholic.  A  municipal  officer,  like  any  other 
public  man,  must  refrain  from  meddling  with 
internal  ecclesiastic  affairs,  unless  they  directly 
affect  general  political  questions.  In  this  case 
nothing  of  the  kind  Is  evident.  .  .  .  The  attitude 
of  Signor  Nathan  is  also  very  unwise.  As  a 
Liberal,  he  ought  to  know  the  futility  of  public 
officers  meddling  with  internal  Church  affairs 
as  Bismarck  did  in  his  Kulturkampf;  and  as 
a  Jew  he  ought  to  know  how  indelicate  it  was 
on  his  part  to  make  himself  the  spokesman  of 
anti-clerical  sentiments.  ...  It  would  be  a  very 
advisable  step,  if  the  whole  Jewish  press  should 
protest  against  the  tactless  utterances  of  the 
Mayor  of  Rome. 

While  we  have  no  particular  fondness 
for  the  Jewish  activities  most  prominently 
before  the  world  at  present,  we  do  not 
mind  avowing  our  conviction  that  it  was 
Nathan  the  Freemason  rather  than  Nathan 
the  Jew  whose  unqualifiable  insults  lately 
provoked  the  indignation  of  the  Holy 
Father.  And,  yet,  perhaps  Jew  and 
Freemason — in  Europe  at  least — are  fast 
becoming  synonymous  terms. 


From  no  sensational  yellow  journal 
with  a  fondness  for  hysterical  denunciation 
of  real  or  alleged  wrongs,  but  from  the 
eminently  sane  and  conservative  Catholic 
Standard  and  Times  of  Philadelphia,  we 
borrow  this  strong  editorial   utterance: 

We  have  refrained  until  now  from  giving  vent 
to  the  feeling  of  horror  which  pervaded  the 
breast  of  every  Catholic  who  read  of  the  consign- 
ment of  the  corpse  of  a  beloved  priest,  one  of 
God's  holy  anointed,  to  the  waves  of  the  ocean, 
because  of  a  feeling  that  no  opinion  ought  to 
be  formed  until  all  the  facts  of  the  case  were 
laid  bare.  Now  that  we  are  in  possession  of  them, 
it  is  impossible  to  stifle  the  indignation  that 
everyone  ought  to  feel  at  the  absence  of  such 
accommodations  on  board  a  large  ocean  steamer 
as  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  resort  to  so 
inhuman  and  unchristian  a  mode  of  disposing 
of  mortal  remains.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  save  the  feelings  of  rela- 
tives or  the  priest's  parishioners  and  friends 
from  so  dreadful  a  shock;  and  we  think  some 
steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  make  the  Anchor  Line 
people  aware  of  Catholic  sentiment  over  the 
gruesome  business.  Can  it  be  possible  that  no 
arrangements  are  made  to  provide  against  such 
terrible  contingencies  on  board  those  huge  float- 
ing hotels,  as  they  may  properly  be  called?    If 
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that  be  the  case  in  reality,  then  the  sooner  the 
amazing  oversight  is  remedied  the  better.  As 
to  this  most  mournful  case  itself,  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  one  palliating  circumstance 
for  the  disrespectful  treatment  accorded  the 
remains  of  a  pastor  who  was  the  especial  pride 
of  his  own  people  and  one  of  the  most  devoted 
of  God's  servants  on  earth.  We  take  leave  to 
express  our  disbelief  that  had  it  been  a  Prot- 
estant clergyman  who  died  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, the  remonstrances  of  his  relatives 
and  friends  would  not  have  saved  his  remains 
from    so   cavalier    a    treatment. 

We  have  merely  to  add  to  the  foregoing 
that  the  facilities  for  embalming  corpses 
are  nowadays  so  common,  and  compara- 
tively so  inexpensive,  that  failure  to  find 
them  on  an  ocean  steamer  is  an  excellent 
reason  for  patronizing  some  other  line 
than  that  which  owns  the  steamei^thus 
inadequately  equipped.  Some  ocean  liners 
provide  altars  for  the  use  of  our  priests; 
all  of  them  should  at  least  be  able  to 
preserve  a  body  incorrupt  for  the  few 
days   that  remain  before   landing. 


A  life  of  singular  fidelity  to  every 
religious  and  civic  duty  and  a  precious 
death  widely  and  deeply  mourned,  more 
especially  by  the  poor,  were  those  of  the 
venerable  Peter  A.  Cassidy,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.  He  was  the  sort  of  man  that  people 
"swear  by,"  so  high  were  his  principles, 
so  irreproachable  was  his  conduct.  Though 
honored  as  a  model  citizen  and  venerated 
as  a  soldier  of  the  Mexican  War,  who  was 
in  the  same  company  with  General  Grant, 
his  unwearied  devotion  to  the  unfortunate 
constituted  Mr.  Cassidy's  special  claim 
to  distinction.  For  half  a  century  he  was 
an  active  member  of  the  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Society,  devoting  his  time  as  well  as 
his  means  to  its  charitable  works.  One 
who  knew  him  well  tells  us  that  he  was 
often  seen  late  at  night  carrying  pro- 
visions to  poverty-stricken  families.  Only 
in  heaven  is  it  known  how  many  desolate 
homes  were  cheered  by  the  visits  of  this 
Good  Samaritan.  "There  is  no  record  of 
his  charities,"  writes  the  editor  of  one  of 
the  Albany  papers.   "His  work  was  done 


by  stealth.  When  he  could  hide  his  good 
acts  they  were  hidden.  When  he  was  ques- 
tioned about  them,  he  was  silent.  For  the 
faults  and  frailties  of  humanity  he  quoted 
the  Gospel :  '  Let  him  who  is  without  sin 
cast  the  first  stone.'  His  charity  was 
universal.  Peter  Cassidy  was  a  just  man." 
Peace  to  his  noble  soul! 


A  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago 
Archbishop  Hughes  began,  in  the  green 
fields  far  beyond  what  were  then  the 
northern  limits  of  New  York  city,  the  erec- 
tion of  the  greatest  cathedral  in  the  United 
States.  Last  week  the  completely  finished 
and  debt-free  temple,  St.  Patrick's,  was 
consecrated,  its  site  having  become  in  the 
intervening  years  the  very  heart  of  the 
great  metropolis.  The  ceremony,  as  was 
eminently  fitting,  was  a  solemn  one,  its 
inherent  grandeur  being  enhanced  by  the 
presence  and  participation  of  no  fewer 
than  three  Cardinals — their  ■  Eminences 
Vannutelli,  Logue,  and  Gibbons, — scores 
of  bishops  and  hundreds  of  priests.  Syn- 
chronizing with  this  auspicious  event  in 
the  history|of  the  Church  in  this  country 
was  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of 
America's  first  Prince  of  the  Church, 
Cardinal  McCloskey. 


We  agreee  with  the  correspondent  who 
has  sent  us  the  following  paragraph,  clipped 
some  time  ago  from  one  of  the  London 
dailies,  that,  in  these  days  of  general 
graft,  such  an'^^item  merits  the"^  widest 
possible  circulation; 

On  behalf  of  a  man  who  twenty  years  ago 
stole  a  quantity  of  books  and  umbrellas  from 
a  Manchester  institution,  a  priest  in  the  \\'est 
of  Ireland  has  sent  £^,  ^s.  to  the  officials.  The 
priest  stated  that,  after  the  man  had  removed 
from  Manchester  to  Ireland,  he  began  to  save 
all  his  spare  pence;  and  when  he  had  expressed 
his  penitence  and  shown  a  practical  desire  to 
make  restitution,  the  writer  supplemented  his 
savings  to  the  value  of  the  stolen  property. 
The  letter  added  that  the  penitent  stated  that 
the  purloined  articles  were  invariably  pawned 
for  food. 

Could  honesty  go  further? 


No  Flower  so  Fair. 


BY    SYLVIA    HUNTING. 


"11^ OW  pure  they  are!  What  sweetness  breathes 
Between  the  greenness  of  their  sheathes, 
Hiding  in  some  secluded  place 
The  beauty  of  each   tiny  face! 
I  do  not  think  that  anywhere 
There  is  another  flower  so  fair. 

"I  found  these  nestling  in  the  grass, 
Where   busy  footsteps  seldom   pass, — 
By  that  old  house,  where  long  ago 
They  say  a  poet  lived,  you  know. 
Perhaps  he  planted  them  one  day. 
And  left   them   to   their  own   wild   way." 

"Where  shall  we  place  them,  love?"   I  said. 
Quickly  she  raised  her  golden  head: 

"I  think  they  will  be  far  more  sweet 
If  left  to  bloom  at  Mary's  feet, 
They  are  so  like  her.     Mamma  dear, 
Where  could  we  leave  our  pets  but  here?" 
»  <♦>  < 

A  Nautical  Adventure. 


BY   HOPE   WILLIS. 


I. 

DO  not  think  that  there  could 
be  a  pair  of  boys  who  had  a 
more  care-free  existence,  happier 
homes,  or  more  indulgent  parents,  than 
the  two  heroes  of  this  little  tale — Edward 
Rock  and  Clinton  Fielding.  They  were 
neighbors  and  inseparable  friends.  Their 
home  was  in  a  New  England  town,  border- 
ing on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Edward  was  the  elder  of  the  two,  and 
the  leader  in  all  their  games,  sports,  and 
adventures.  In  spite  of  the  opportunities 
for  enjoyment  which  they  possessed,  they 
were  not  happy  unless  some  adventure 
out  of  the  ordinary  was  either  contem- 
plated or  in  progress.     And  they  had  in 


common  one  very  strong  desire,  at  which 
their  parents  laughed  most  unsympathet- 
ically  whenever  it  was  mentioned. 

Because  of  this  they  had  concealed  it 
more  and  more  in  the  depths  of  their  own 
bosoms,  longing  and  hoping  for  the  time 
when  they  could  put  it  into  execution. 
They  wanted  to  be  sailors,  these  two 
inexperienced  and  impressionable  lads; 
the  sea  appealed  to  them  persistently  and 
most  persuasively.  And  when  one  had  a 
real  calling  for  a  thing,  it  was  right  and 
proper  to  follow  it.  So  reasoned  the  two 
friends,  quoting  their  respective  fathers 
as  authority  for  the  assertion;  though,  in 
reality,  they  thought  their  fathers  were 
not  consistent  when  it  came  to  agreeing 
with  the  desire  and  fostering  the  maritime 
ambition  of  their  sons. 

Their  home  town  had  once  been  a  great 
commercial  centre,  but  the  growth  of 
railroads  had  left  it  far  in  the  back- 
ground. The  two  boys  enjoyed  nothing  half 
so  well  as  spending  their  leisure  hours  at 
the  foot  of  some  old  wharf,  watching 
the  waves  lap  against  the  decaying  piles; 
perhaps  listening  to  the  yarn  of  a  retired 
sloop  captain  or  whaler,  whose  reminis- 
cences were  calculated  to  increase  their 
romantic  admiration  for  the  sea  and  those 
who  go  down  thereto  in  ships. 

There  was  in  particular  one  old  man, 
called  Caleb  House,  who  had  followed  the 
sea  until  long  after  he  was  sixty,  and 
who  was  still,  at  eighty-five,  able  to  read 
without  glasses  and  to  walk  without  a 
cane.  He  was  an  Englishman,  but  after 
many  voyages  had  chosen  the  United 
States  as  his  home.  He  was  small  and 
slight,  and,  from  long  familiarity  with 
the  sea,  rolled  terribly  in  his  walk,  almost 
suggesting  one  of  the  toy  mandarins  of 
which  children  are  so  fond.  The  homes 
of  the  boys  stood  on  the  hillside  over- 
looking the  bay ;   old  Caleb  lived  in  a  little 
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cottage  at  the  foot  of  the  hill;  ^and  when- 
ever they  saw  him  issuing  forth,  they 
generally  hastened  to  accompany  him  to 
the  quay,  or  to  pay  him  an  afternoon  visit 
as  he  sat  sunning  himself  on  the  garden 
bench  before  his  own  front  door.  An 
old  woman,  the  widow  of  a  former  sea- 
faring companion,   kept  house  for  Caleb. 

The  parents  of  the  two  boys  were  never 
afraid  to  have  them  in  the  company  of 
Caleb,  who  had  a  reputation  for  honesty, 
clean  speech,  sobriety,  and  even  piety — 
for  he  was  a  good  Catholic.  He  had  a 
smooth-cheeked,  ruddy  face,  and  long 
white  hair,  which  since  his  retirement  he 
had  allowed  to  grow,  in  order  to  shield 
his  neck  from  the  wind,  being  subject  to 
a  slight  neuralgia  in  the  back  of  his  head. 

One  afternoon,  after  school  had  been 
dismissed,  the  two  friends  were  playing  in 
the  Fieldings'  garden. 

"There  goes  Caleb!"  said  Edward. 
"Let's  go  and  have  a  chat  with  him." 

"All  right!"  repHed  CHnton. 

They  threw  down  the  balls  they  had 
been  using;  then,  instead  of  taking  the 
road,  they  scampered  down  the  hill,  meet- 
ing Caleb  just  as  he  was  turning  toward 
the  water. 

"Well,  boys,"  he  said,  "isn't  this  a 
fine  day?" 

"Splendid!"  answered  Clinton.  "Lovely 
for  a  sail,  wouldn't  it  be,  Caleb?" 

"Yes,  if  the  sailboats  weren't  all  out." 

"Where  are  they,  Caleb?" 

"  Why,  don't  you  know?  There's  a 
school-ship  at  anchor  out  yonder,  and 
the  fellows  have  all  gone  out  to  see  it." 

"What's  a  school-ship?"  asked  Edward. 

"  A  ship  where  they  train  boys  for  the 
navy." 

"T  thought  Annapolis  was  the  place 
they  did  that,"  said  Edward. 

"Them's  the  officers,"  rejoined  the  old 
man.  "  You've  got  to  be  appointed  by 
your  Congressman  or  by  some  influential 
government  friend  for  Annapolis,  and 
then  take  an  examination.  If  you  fail, 
you've  got  to  wait  till  you  can  get  another 
appointment^ — and  maybe  you  can't  never 


get  it.  And  you'll  have  to  take  the  exam- 
ination over  again.  But  if  you  don't  fail, 
after  four  years,  if  you've  kept  up  with 
your  class,  you  graduate  with  the  rank 
of  'middle.'  And  so  by  degrees  you  creep 
up  and  up  till  maybe  you  end  by  being 
an  admiral.  But  these  here  fellers  on 
the  school-ship,  they  just  enlist  like  the 
privates  in   the   army.     See?" 

"  I'd  much  rather  do  that  than  go  to 
Annapolis,"  said  Edward.  "Think  of  the 
jolly  life  at  sea!" 

"  Yes,  it  has  some  advantages,"  observed 
Caleb,  musingly.  "  But  it  ain't  none  so 
easy  as  you  think.  And  there's  some 
pretty  hard  cases  on  them  there  school- 
ships, — boys  that  won't  behave  at  home, 
and  their  parents  get  them  put  to  sea; 
and  some  homeless  boys  that  don't  know 
what  else  to  do;  and  some  foolish  little 
fellers  that  run  away  and  think  they're 
going  to  have  a  jolly  time." 

"  How  old  must  they  be? "  said  Edward. 

"Sixteen,  I  think." 

"But  if  they're  tall?" 

"  I  don't  believe  that  makes  any  dif- 
ference," answered  Caleb,  who  did  not 
see  the  drift  of  Edward's  question.  "  Queer 
you  didn't  notice  that  steamer,"  he  said 
as  they  approached  the  quay. 

"We  did,  but  we  thought  it  was  a 
regular  liner  with  a  broken  propeller,  or 
something." 

"  I  wasn't  never  on  a  steamer — that  is, 
to  travel — but  once,"  continued  Caleb; 
"  and  that  was  when  I  come  from  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales,  to  Hull,  on  my  last 
voyage.  I  got  a  fine  berth.  I'd  saved  the 
captain  from  drowning  once,  and  he 
brought  me  along  free.  '  Steamers  were 
scarce  in  my  young  days." 

They  had  reached  the  quay,  and  the 
trio  sat  down  on  one  of  the  benches. 

"Queer,"  Caleb  went  on,  "I  never  could 
get  used  to  believing  that  ships  didn't 
need  canvas.  What  a  change! — what  a 
change!"  he  murmured,  shaking  his  head. 

"Maybe  it's  better  that  way,"  replied 
Edward.  "  It  must  be,  or  they  wouldn't 
have  them.     But  Clinton  and  I  are  like 
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you,   Caleb:    we   prefer  sailing-vessels.     T 
think  they're  the  prettiest,  don't  you?" 

"A  thousand  times!"  answered  the  old 
man;  "a  hundred  thousand  times!  Fancy 
the  masts  being  used  only  as  supports  for 
derricks  and  hoists!  Pretty  soon  they'll 
abandon  them  altogether.  And  look  at 
them  immense,  heavy  chain  cables!  When 
I  was  first  at  sea  the}'  had  only  hempen 
anchor  ropes.  They  tell  me  the  best  man 
on  a  modern  barque  is  the  steam  winch. 
When  I  was  a-sailing  we  all  had  to — 

Hang   on   and   heave   together,    boys. 
Hang   on   and    heave    together. 

There's  nothing  Hke  a  jolly  crowd 
In  fair  or  stormy  weather!" 

Caleb  sang  in  so  feeble  and  cracked  a 
voice  that  the  boys  could  scarcely  forbear 
a  smile. 

"Seems  to  me,  boys,"  he  resumed, 
"  there's  just  as  many  shipwrecks  as 
usual,  spite  of  them  improvements. 
Strange  that  in  all  my  travels  I  wasn't 
never  shipwrecked.  The  boys  used  to  like 
to  ship  with  me, — said  I  was  lucky." 

"Yes;  you've  been  everywhere,  haven't 
you,  Caleb?"    asked    Clinton,  admiringly. 

"  Pretty  near,  except  in  Northern  Seas. 
I've  been  in  China  and  India  more  times 
than  I  can  count;  the  East  Indies  and  the 
West,  and  along  the  whole  Pacific  coast." 

"Caleb,"  said  Edward,  "do  they  allow 
people  on  board  that  ship?" 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  the  whole  fleet  of 
sailing  and  fishing  boats  had  gone  out  to 
view  them?"  answered  the  old  man. 

"  Maybe  we  can  go  on  board  to- 
morrow?" said  Clinton. 

"She's  going  to  leave  at  dawn,  at  high 
tide,"  rejoined  Caleb.  "But  she'll  be 
down  this  way  again  in  two  or  three 
months,  they  tell  me,  on  her  voyage  to 
the  Floridy  coast." 

When  the  two  boys  returned  home  that 
evening,  their  minds  were  full  of  the 
training  ship.  The  goal  they  had  so  long' 
desired  was  almost  within  their  grasp,  yet 
they  were  pow^erless.  But,  in  two  months, 
what  might  not  be  done?  As  Edward 
said,  the  chances,  however,  were  that  their 


parents  would  not  for  a  moment  entertain 
the  idea  of  allowing  them  to  enlist  on  the 
training  ship,  for  three  very  good  reasons: 
they  did  not  wish  them  to  be  sailors.;  they 
would  not  approve  of  their  associations, 
if  it  were  true,  as  Caleb  had  said,  that 
many  of  the  boys  were  'hard  cases';  and 
the  third  and  insurmountable  reason  was 
that  they  were  both  too  young,  having 
just  passed  twelve. 

But  for  several  weeks  after  the  boys, 
rising  surreptitiously  from  their  beds 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  stole  over  in 
the  darkness  to  wait  for  the  dawn  and 
the  departure  of  the  ship;  they  thought, 
spoke  and  read  hardly  anything  but  what 
pertained  to  the  navy  and  the  training 
ships  of  their  native  country,  procuring 
books  from  the  Circulating  Library. 

If  their  parents  had  not  been  so  indul- 
gent, their  folly  could  scarcely  have  gone 
so  far  as  it  did.  From  nautical  books,  the 
boys  passed  to  stories  of  adventure  by 
land  and  sea;  and  before  the  two  months 
had  expired  they  had  formed  a  plan  which, 
they  firmly  believed,  was  to  shape  the 
course  of  their  future  lives. 

Convinced  that  they  were  formed  by 
nature  and  designed  by  Providence  for  a 
seafaring  life,  they  resolved  to  take  their 
fate  and  their  future  into  their  own  hands, 
fully  persuaded  that  the  course  of  events 
would  prove  to  their  parents  they  had 
chosen  well  and  wisely. 

Vacation  had  arrived.  The  long  summer 
days  were  filled  with  projects  and  hopes 
which  the  boys  felt  assured  were  soon  to 
be  accomplished.  One  morning  Clinton 
came  running  over  to  the  Fieldings.  He 
found  Edward  in  the  garden. 

"Ed!"  he  called  out  excitedly.  "The 
Minotaur  has  come!" 

"  What  is  that? "  inquired  his  friend. 

"The  school-ship.  Caleb  told  me  just 
now  that  is  the  name  of  it.  They'll  be 
here  only  till  to-morrow.  They  came  for 
provisions.  The  little  boats  have  begun 
to  run  back  and  forward  already.  What 
shall  we  do?" 
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"Do?  Just  what  we  said,"  responded 
Edward.    "  Come  along  down." 

But  Clinton  hesitated.  Now  that  the 
decisive  moment  was  approaching,  his 
courage  began  to  fail.  He  looked  around 
the  pleasant  garden;  then  at  his  own, 
green  and  fragrant  in  the  early  morning 
coolness;  presently  suffering  his  gaze  to 
wander  to  the  waters  of  the  bay,  broad 
and  blue,  beyond  which  lay  the  ocean, 
boundless,  fathomless,  treacherous,  and 
unknown.  At  least  so  it  appeared  to  the 
untravelled,  inexperienced  boy.  And  at 
the  same  moment  he  fully  realized  that 
he  and  his  companion  were '  about  to 
commit  an  act  of  disobedience  and  inflict 
pain  and  anxiety  upon  their  kind  and 
indulgent  parents. 

But  Edward  had  not  yet  arrived  at 
this  stage;  he  thought  only  of  the  won- 
derful scheme  they  were  about  to  put  into 
execution.  Taking  his  friend  by  the  arm, 
he  dragged  him  down  the  steep  hill,  and 
along  the  narrow  streets  till  they  came 
to  the  water-side.  Yes,  there  she  was,  the 
beautiful  ship,  placidly  at  anchor, — the 
ship  upon  which  to-morrow  they  were  to 
sail  away  into  the  great  wide  world! 

Lying  not  far  from  the  quay,  under  a 
pile  of  tarpaulins,  was  the  small  row-boat 
by  means  of  which  they  proposed,  to  reach 
her.  It  had  belonged  to  a  young  man  who 
died  in  the  spring;  and  it  was  now,  with 
the  tarpaulins,  for  sale.  Caleb  House  had 
been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  it;  and 
one  day,  while  the  boys  were  preparing 
their  plans,  Edward  had  asked  him  how 
much  it  was  worth. 

"Not  much,"  he  answered.  "Most 
anything  I  can  get  for  it." 

The  boys  had  given  this  reply  its  widest 
signification,  and  had, arranged  to  leave 
five  dollars  and  a  half,  the  sum  of  their 
worldly  wealth,  on  Caleb's  doorstep  the 
night  of  their  departure. 

"  Maybe  the  ship's  people  will  pay  us 
something  for  the  boat  if  they  take  us 
on,"  said  simple  httle  Chnton.  "Then 
we    can    send    more    money    to    Caleb.     I 


think  five  and  a  half  is  very  little  to  pay 
for  a  boat,  don't  you?" 

"He  said  most  anything,"  answered 
Edward,  who  was  not  quite  so  scrupulous 
as  his  friend. 

"  Well,  we'll  think  it  over,"  said  Clinton. 

Every  day  for  a  month  they  had  lifted 
the  tarpaulins  to  see  if  the  boat  was  still 
there;  for  without  it  they  could  not 
accomplish  what  they  had  planned  to  do, 
as  neither  of  them  would  have  thought 
for  a  moment  of  stealing  or  even  borrowing 
a  boat  that  had  an  owner. 

Again  this  morning,  before  they  began 
to  retrace  their  steps  homeward  —  for 
neither  of  them  had  yet  breakfasted, — 
they  examined  the  tarpaulins.  The  boat 
still  lay  undisturbed  beneath  them.  And 
Edward's  eyes  sparkled  and  his  cheeks 
glowed  as  he  turned  once  more  to  look  at 
the  vessel  Vvhich,  he  confidently  imagined, 
v^^as  to  be  his  future  home. 

"Won't  it  be  grand!"  he  exclaimed. 
"  This  time  to-morrow,  Clint,  we'll  be 
sailing  out  with  the  tide!" 

"What  if  they  won't  take  us?"  rejoined 
his  friend. 

"  Take  us !  They're  always  glad  to  get 
boys." 

"  But  we're  not  old  enough." 

"We're  tall  for  our  ages,   they  say." 

"But  we'll  have  to  tell  them  a  story." 

'  What  story?  We'll  say  we're  not  quite 
sixteen,  ^  and  we're  not." 

"  But  what  if  they  ask  about  our  fathers 
and  mothers?" 

"  They'll  think  we  haven't  any.  Don't 
you  know  we  arranged  to  say  we're  a  pair 
of  lonely  boys?  And  so  we  are, — lonely 
for  the  sea.    That  isn't  a  lie,  Clint." 

"All  right!"  replied  Clinton,  who  felt 
that  he  would  give  a  great  deal  to  "  back 
out"  of  the  project. 

It  was  only  loyalty  to  his  chum  that 
kept  him  from  doing  so  then  and  there. 
But  Edward,  full  of  the  plan,  noticed 
nothing  unusual  in  his  manner.  They 
parted  near  their  own  homes,  to  meet  later 
in  the  day. 


(To    be    continued.) 
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The  Poet's  Stratagem. 


A  whimsical  story  is  told  of  a  king  who 
denied  to  poets  those  rewards  to  which 
usage  had  almost  given  them  a  claim.  This 
king,  whose  name  is  not  recorded,  had  the 
faculty  of  retaining  in  his  memory  an  ode 
after  having  heard  it  only  once;  and  he 
had  a  memlook  (a  male  white  slave)  who 
could  repeat  an  ode  which  he  had  twice 
heard,  and  a  female  slave  who  could  repeat 
one  that  she  had  heard  thrice. 

Whenever  a  poet  came  to  compliment 
the  king  with  a  panegyrical  ode,  he  used 
to  promise  him  that,  if  he  found  his  verses 
to  be  his  original  composition,  he  would 
give  him  a  sum  of  money  equal  in  weight 
to  what  they  were  written  upon.  The 
poet,  consenting,  would  recite  his  ode; 
and  the  king  would  say:  "It  is  not  new; 
for  I  have  known  it  some  years."  He 
would  repeat  it  as  he  had  heard  it;  after 
which  he  would  add,  "And  this  memlook 
also  retains  it  in  his  memory";  and  would 
order  the  memlook  to  repeat  it;  which, 
having  heard  it  twice — from  the  poet  and 
the  king, — he  would  do.  The  king  would 
then  say  to  the  poet:  "I  have  also  a 
female  slave  who  can  repeat  it";  and 
ordered  her  to  do  so.  Stationed  behind 
the  curtains,  she  would  repeat  what  she 
had  thus  thrice  heard.  So  the  poet  would 
go  away  empty-handed. 

The  famous  poet  El-Asma'ee,  having 
heard  of  this-  proceeding,  and  guessing  the 
trick,  determined  upon  outwitting  the 
king;  and  accordingly  composed  an  ode 
made  up  of  very  difficult  words.  But  this 
was  not  his  only  precautionary  measure; 
another  will  be  presently  explained;  and 
a  third  one  was  to  assume  the  dress  of 
a  Bedawee,  that  he  might  not  be  known, 
covering  his  face,  except  the  eyes,  with  a 
lithdm  (a  piece  of  drapery),  in  accordance 
with  a  custom  of  Arabs  of  the  desert. 
Thus  disguised,  he  went  to  the  palace; 
and,  having  asked  permission,  entered 
and  saluted  the  king,  who  said  to  him: 

"Whence  art  thou,  O  brother  of  the 
Arabs,  and    what   dost    thou    desire?" 


"  May  God  increase  the  power  of  the 
king!"  the  poet  answered.  "I  am  a  poet 
of  such  a  tribe,  and  have  composed  an 
ode  in   praise  of  our  lord  the  Sultan." 

"  O  brother  of  the  Arabs,"  said  the  king, 
"hast  thou  heard  of  our  condition?" 

"No,"  answered  the  poet;  "and  what 
is  it,  O  king  of  the  age?" 

"  It  is  that  if  the  ode  be  not  thine,  we 
give  thee  no  reward ;  and  if  it  be  thine, 
we  give  thee  weight  in  money  of  what  it 
is  written  upon." 

"How,"  said  El-Asma'ee,  "should  I 
assume  to  myself  that  which  belongs  to 
another;  and-  knowing,  too,  that  lying 
before  kings  is  one  of  the  basest  of  actions  ? 
But  I  agree  to  the  condition,  O  our  lord 
the  Sultan!" 

So  he  repeated  his  ode. 

The  king,  perplexed,  and  unable  to 
remember  any  of  it,  made  a  sign  to  the 
memlook;  but  he  had  .retained  nothing. 
He  called  to  the  female  slave,  but  she  also 
was  unable  to  repeat  a  word. 

"  O  brother  of  the  Arabs,"  said  he,  "  thou 
hast  spoken  truth,  and  the  ode  is  thine 
without  doubt!  I  have  never  heard  it 
before.  Produce,  therefore,  what  it  is 
written  upon,  and  we  will  give  thee  its 
weight  in  money,  as  we  have  promised." 

"Wilt  thou,"  said  the  poet,  "send  one 
of  the  attendants  to  carry  it?" 

"To  carry  what?"  asked  the  king.  "Is 
it  not  upon  a  paper  here  in  thy  possession? " 

"No,  O  our  lord  the  Sultan!"  replied 
the  poet.  "At  the  time  I  composed  it  I 
could  not  procure  a  piece  of  paper  upon 
which  to  write  it,  and  could  find  nothing 
but  a  fragment  of  a  marble  column  left 
me  by  my  father;  so  I  engraved  it  upon 
this,  and  it  lies  in  the  court  of  the  palace." 

He  had  brought  it,  wrapped  up,  on  the 
back  of  a  camel. 

The  king,  to  fulfil  his  promise,  was 
obliged  to  exhaust  his  treasury;  and,  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  this  trick  (of  which 
he  afterward  discovered  El-Asma'ee  to 
have  been  the  author),  in  future  rewarded 
the  poets  according  to  the  usual  custom 
of  kings. 
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— Katharine  Tynan's  new  novel,  "Freda," 
is  said  to  have  all  the  quiet  charm  and  real 
appeal  of  its  popular  predecessors,  "Peggy  the 
Daughter,"   "Mary  Gray,"  etc. 

— "Mercedes"  is  a  name  too  well  and  too 
favorably  known  to  the  reading  Catholics  of 
this  country  to  render  necessary  any  extended 
recommendation  of  her  literary  output.  Accord- 
ingly, it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  "Aunt 
Polly's  Thanksgiving  Visit,"  a  comedy  in  one 
act  (for  female  characters),  is  a  bright  little 
play  with  an  excellent  moral.  To  be  had  at 
St.    Xavier's   Academy,    Beatty,   Pa. 

— In  a  new  work,  entitled  "Dante  and  the 
Mystics,"  Mr.  Edmund  G.  Gardner  attempts 
to  trace  the  influence  upon  Dante  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, St.  Bernard,  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  St. 
Francis,  and  other  Christian  mystics.  The 
book  deals  also  with  the  relationship  between 
the  "  Divina  Commedia"  and  the  earlier  Medi- 
eval visions  of  the  other  world,  and  with  the 
great  Florentine's  position  in  the  Franciscan 
movement. 

— "Pleadings  for  the  Holy  Souls,"  a  neatly 
printed  booklet  of  150  pages,  is  a  good  transla- 
tion, by  E.  Leahy,  from  the  Italian  of  Father 
Giuseppe  Rebaudengo,  archdeacon  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Saluzzo.  Of  the  eight  chapters  of  the 
little  work,  all  worth  while,  the  sixth  and 
eighth — "Vain  Excuses"  and  "Suffrages  which 
Avail  Nothing" — are  particularly  good  reading 
for  the  coming  Month  of  the  Departed.  Brown 
&  Nolan,  publishers. 

— Discriminating  readers  of  Miss  Mary  E. 
Waller's  latest  novel,  "Flamstead  Quarries" 
(Little,  Brown  and  Co.),  will  recognize  in  it  a 
concrete  verification  of  Boyle  O'Reilly's  philos- 
ophy of  race-progress,  as  given  in  his  poem, 
"The  Exile   of  the   Gael": 

Exfle  is  God's  alchemy  1    Nations  He  forms  like  metals, — 
Mixing  their  strength  and  their  tenderness; 
Tempering  pride  with  shame  and  victory  with  afiSiction; 
Meting  their  courage,  their  faith  and  their  fortitude, — 
Timing  their  genesis  to  the  world's  needs! 

The  Flamstead  quarries  of  the  title  are  granite 
hills  and  mountains  in  Maine;  and  their  exploi- 
tation by  sundry  captains  of  industry  brings 
into  a  typical  New  England  district  hundreds  of 
laborers  of  various  nationalities,  with  other 
visitants.  Among  the  latter  are  two — Father 
Honore,  an  Americanized  French  priest,  and 
Aileen  Armagh,  an  Irish  orphan — who  prove  to 
be,  in  effect,  if  not  intentionally  on  the  author's 
part,  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  story.  It  is 
a  long  one  (493  pages),  and  a  strong  one  as  well. 


There  is  abundance  of  both  humor  and  pathos 
throughout  the  book,  which,  on  the  whole,  is 
well  worth  while,  if  only  for  the  nobility  and 
dignity  attributed  in  its  pages  to  work,  to 
physical   labor. 

— The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Phelan,  V.  G.,  furnishes 
an  interesting  number  of  the  Australian  Catholic 
Truth  Society's  publications — "The  Mission  of 
St.  Ignatius  Loyola."  The  first  third  of  the 
24-page  pamphlet  is  devoted  to  a  pfcture  of 
the  events  leading  up  to  the  Reformation;  the 
remainder  gives  a  comprehensive  account  of 
the  life  and  labors  of  the  founder  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus. 

— In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  Makes 
a  Novel  Immoral?"  Miss  Corinne  Bacon,  of 
the  Newark  Public  Library,  says  in  part:  "A 
novel  may  have  nothing  objectionable  about 
it,  so  far  as  its  love  affairs  go,  and  yet  be  a 
thoroughly  immoral  book.  For  morality  includes 
the  whole  of  life,  not  simply  one  relation.  The 
book  which  degrades  our  intellect,  vulgarizes 
our  emotions,  kills  our  faith  in  our  kind,  is  an 
immoral  book;  the  book  which  stimulates 
thought,  quickens  our  sense  of  humor,  gives  us 
a  deeper  insight  into  men  and  women  and  a 
finer  sympathy  with  them,  is  a  moral  book, 
let  its  subject-matter  have  as  wide  a  range  as 
life  itself." 

— The  death  is  announced  from  Ratisbon  of 
Mgr.  Franz  X.  Haberl,  D.  D.,  the  author  of 
the  well-known  "  Magister  Choralis,"  and  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Cecilian  movement.  He 
was  considered  the  highest  authority  concerning 
church  music,  the  reform  of  which  he  labored 
indefatigably  to  promote.  Among  other  im- 
portant services  rendered  by  him  was  the 
foundation  of  the  School  of  Ecclesiastical 
Music  in  Ratisbon,  and  of  a  Palestrina  Society 
for  the  completion  of  the  edition  of  Palestrina, 
begun  by  Dr.  Franz  Witt  and  others  in  1862. 
In  1899  he  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Cecilian  Society,  and  six  years  ago  became 
a  member  of  the  Pontifical  Commission  on 
Sacred  Music  and  the  Vatican  Edition  of 
Plainchant.      R.  I.  P. 

— Any  new  book  of  Francis  Thompson's  must 
face  the  challenge  of  his  earlier  published  work. 
There  is  the  Thompson  of  golden  song  and 
ethereal  prose,  as  in  the  essay  on  Shelley  and 
"Saint  Ignatius  Loyola."  Now  comes  the 
Thompson  of  "A  Renegade  Poet."  To  our  mind, 
this  last  is  a  lesser  Thompson.  But  it  must 
needs  have   been  so.     There   was  a   tide  in  his 
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genius.  Heretofore  we  have  got  but  the  crest  of 
the  wave.  In  "A  Renegade  Poet,  and  Other 
Essays.  With  an  introduction  by  Edward  J 
O'Brien."  (Boston:  The  Ball  Publishing  Co.), 
we  have,  very  often,  subsiding  waters,  and 
maybe,  too,  now  and  then,  only  spray.  Such 
surely  is  the  essay  called  "A  Renegade  Poet," 
iridescent  and  beautiful  though  it  sometimes 
is.  Only  "Moestitiae  Encomium"  is  as  good  as 
any  of  the  writer's  other  prose  work;  and — 
to  leave  comparing  Thompson  with  himself — - 
"Finis  Coronat  Opus"  suggests  Poe  at  his 
best,  while  it  has  a  poetic  beauty  of  imagination 
Poe  never  achieved.  The  literary  criticism 
which  the  book  presents  is  keen  in  judgment 
and  direct  in  method.  The  question,  however, 
why  one  criticism  was  taken  and  another  left 
by  the  editor  is  bound  to  occur  to  one  familiar 
with  Thompson's  magazine  writings.  An  essay 
on  Milton,  one  on  Coleridge,  and  another  on 
Mangan,  contributed  to  the  Academy,  might, 
to  our  notion,  well  displace  almost  any  of 
the  essays  contained  in  the  present  collection. 
Yet  in  almost  everything  this  author  wrote  there 
was  a  something  of  greatness.  The  Thompson 
of  Mr.  O'Brien's  Introduction  is  decidedly 
Mr.  O'Brien's  Thompson.  "Swarths,"  on  page 
1 26,  is  a  wrong  reading. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room,  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"  Flamstead  Quarries."    Mary  E.  Waller.    $1  50. 

"A  Renegade  Poet,  and  Other  Essays."     $1.25. 

'  Meditations   and    Instructions  on   the   Blessed 

Virgin."      Vol.    II.      Rev.    A.    Vermeersch, 

S.  J.     $1.35. 
"Are  Our  Prayers  Heard?"   Rev.  Joseph  Egger, 

S.  J.     15  cts. 
"  Raccolta."      19 10  Edition.     $1. 
"A  Minister's  Marriage."    Austin  Rock.    75  cts. 
"Simple    Catechism     Lessons."     Dom    Lambert 

Nolle,   O.  S.  B.     $1. 
"The    Imitation   of   Christ."     (Pocket   Classics.) 

25  cts.,   net. 
"Christian  Symbolism."  Mrs.  Henry  Jenner.  $1. 


"Father    Paul    of    Moll."      Edward    Van    Spey- 

brouck.   -$1.25. 
"Towards   the   Altar."     "Towards    the    Eternal 

Priesthood."    Rev.  J.   M.  Lelen.    15  cts.  ea. 
"One    Christmas    Eve    at    Roxbury    Crossing." 

Cathryn  Wallace.     75  cts. 
"Heavenwards."     Mother   Mary  Loyola.     $1.25. 
"CathoUc  ReUgion."  Rev.  Charles  A.  Martin.  $1. 
"Pere  Jean  and  Other  Stories."  Aileen  Hingston. 

70  cts.,  net. 
"De  Ponte's  Meditations."     Vol.   VI.     $1.80. 
"Handbook      of      Practical      Economics.        J. 

Schrijvers.    $1.35. 
"St.  Francis  de  Sales.     A  Study  of  the  Gentle 

Saint."  Louise  M.  Stackpoole-Kenny.  $1.10. 
"The  Laws  of  the  King;   or,  Talks  on  the  Com- 
mandments."     A    Religious    of    the    Holy 

Child.    60  cts. 
"The  Boys  of  St.    Batt's."    R.  P.  Garrold,  S.  J. 

80  cts. 
"Cardinal  Mercier's  Conferences."    $1.50. 
"Meditations   for   Each    Day   of    the    Month   ofj 

June."     Charles  Santley.     60  cts. 
"Astronomical  Essays."    Rev.   George  V.  Leahy 

S.  T.   L.     $1. 
"SunHght   and   Shadow."     P.  M.  Northcote.   $1. 
"A  Compendium   of    Catechetical    Instruction."' 

Vols.   I.  and  II.     $4.50. 
"A  Private  Retreat  for  Religious."     Rev.  Peter] 

Geiermann,   C.  SS.  R.     $1.50. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands, — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.    Edward    Dempsey,    archdiocese    of    St. 
Louis;     and   Rev    Raymond   Daniel,    O.  S.  B. 

Sister  Da  mien,  of  the  Sisiers  of  Mercy;  Sister] 
Teresa  Walsh,  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph;  and  Sister' 
M.  Bertrand,  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic. 

Mr.  A\'illiam    Young,    Mrs.    Margaret    Elliott, 
Mr.  James  Hugh  Purcell,  Mr.  Henry  Beter,  Mrs. 
Margaret    McBarron,    Mr.    Arthur   Carville,    Mr. 
Peter  A.  Cassidy,  Mr.  Charles  Fanley,  Mr.  Henry 
Sharkey,     Mr.  William    Rice,    Mr.  John    Horan, : 
Mr.    Maurice   Joy,    Mr.    Maurice    O'Connor,    Mr. 
Vincent    Aylward,    Mr.    P.  F.  Doyle,    Mr.    Luigi| 
Boggiano,    Mr.   W.  J.  Dee,  Mr.  John  Bruen,  Mr. 
John  Duffy,  Mr.  Frederick  Janis,  Miss  Catht?rine 
Reilly,  Mr.  William  Laska,  Mrs.  Rose  Brady,  Mr. 
Joseph    Riha,    Mr.    John    Keleher,    Mr.    Frank' 
Robbe,  Mr.  John  Guilfoyle,  Mr.  Otto  Neugaber, 
Mr.    Joseph    Farrell,    Mr.    James    Walker,    Mr. 
Henry  Meyer,  and  Mrs.  William  Ledger. 

Eternal  rest  give  to  them,   O  Lord;    and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.    May  they  rest] 
in  peace!    Amen.     (300  days'  indul.) 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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Our  Lady's  Rose  Garden. 

BY    THE    REV.   HUGH    F.   BLU.NT. 

T  SAW  God's  Mother  at   the  morn 

In  blessed  Nazareth, 
Among  the  blossoms  newly  born 

That  opened  to  her  breath. 
With  gentle  hand  from  off   the   tree 

She  pulled  five   roses   white; 
I  heard  her  tell  the  mystery 
Each  rose  brought  to  her  sight: 
"Gabriel,  Elizabeth,  and  humble  Bethlehem; 
Simeon;    and  Thou,   my    Son,  found    in    Jeru- 
salem." 

I   saw   God's   Mother   at   the   noon, 
When    morning's   toil    was   done. 
The  blossoms  bent   them  'neath   her  shoon. 

To  kiss  her  every  one. 
From  off  the   tree  five  roses  fair 

She  pulled,  and  all  were  red; 
Then,  deep  in   meditation   there, 
These    mysteries   she    said : 
"Bloody  sweat,  and  bloody  scourge,  and  blood 
of  piercing  thorn; 
Heavy    cross;     and    Calvary,    where    died    my 
Only-Born." 

I   saw   God's   Mother  at    the   night, 

Alone  among  the  flowers; 
The   coming   of    the    morrow's   light 

Would  end  life's   weary  hours. 
She   pulled  five  roses,   wet   with  dew, — 
Five  roses,   yellow-gold. 
"Magnificat!"   she   sang  anew. 
And   this  dear  story   told: 
"Risen  Son,  ascended  Son,  and  Thou  descending 
Dove; 
Rose  of  my  death;    and  thou  last  rose  of  Jesus' 
crowning  love." 


Catholics   and    the  "  Motu  Proprio "  after 
Six  Years. 


BY    HERBERT    S.   DEAN. 


II. 


O  far,  we  have  dealt  mainly  with 
principles  and  generalities;  we 
may  now  consider  briefly  a  few 
details  arising  out  of  them — objec- 
tions that  suggest  themselves,  or  practical 
steps  that  may  be  available  for  propa- 
gating our  principles.  Our  root  principle, 
it  will  be  remembered,  is  that  of  liturgical 
unity, — -the  unity  in  one  common  prayer, 
of  spirit  with  word,  and  of  both  with  vocal 
utterance;  and  in  this  vocal  utterance, 
the  unity,  the  "active  participation,"  of 
priest  with  choir,  and  of  both  with  people. 
We  have  seen,  too,  how  Nature  herself 
dictates  the  form  of  such  vocal  utterance. 
It  will  be  musical;  it  will  be  of  the  nature 
of  recitation,  or  "recitative"  (to  use  the 
phraseology  of  musical  science),  with 
variations  from  the  reciting  note  at  the 
appropriate  points  in  the  sentence;  it 
will  be  susceptible  of  a  rhythm  as  widely 
variable  as  the  rhythm  of  a  prose  text, 
and  therefore  it  will  not  take  the  strictly 
metrical  form  of  modern  music;  its 
melodies  will  satisfy  the  ear  by  their  own 
strength,  and  will  not  depend,  as  the 
melodies  of  modern  music  are  apt  to  do, 
upon  accompanying  harmonies  or  upon 
the  harmonic  (as  opposed  to  melodic)  sug- 
gestions these  make  to  the  ear.  Because 
Plain-song  so  eminently  fulfils  these 
conditions,  and  not  merely  because  of  any 
convention    or    prescription    attached    to 
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it,  our  Holy  Father  declares  it  to  be  the 
norm  of  church  music,  and  approves  or 
disapproves  of  other  forms  of  music  just 
as  they  do  or  do  not  conform  to  its  spirit. 

The  objections,  I  know,  are  obvious, 
and  as  many  in  number  as  the  pages  of 
the  "Liber  Gradualis."  "What  have  we 
here?"  triumphantly  demands  the  modern 
choir-master.  "  Spontaneous  recitatives, 
with  thirty-three  notes  to  a  syllable, 
curving  in  and  out,  and  returning  upon 
one  another  like  the  Cretan  maze;  natural 
utterances  of  the  text,  in  which  you  have 
to  take  breath  in  the  middle  of  a  syllable; 
a  simple  and  straightforward  music,  full 
of  ornamental  neumes  of  which  nobody 
knows  the  interpretation,  save  that  all 
are  difficult,  and  one  probably  denotes 
the  most  difficult  and  showy  piece  of 
vocalization  in  existence — the  trill."  Nor 
is  the  difficulty  removed  when  one  points 
out  that  nobody  proposes  to  put  into  ordi- 
nary parochial  use  the  Graduals,  Tracts 
and  Alleluias  of  the  "Graduale."  For 
many  of  the  pieces  provided  for  the 
Ordinary  of  the  Mass  are  of  a  considerably 
ornamented  texture. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  Given 
the  small  amount  of  special  knowledge 
necessary,  plenty  of  practice  together, 
and  the  simple  rendering  of  the  ornamental 
neumes  now  universally  adopted,  this 
"  melismatic "  Plain-song  is  not  too  diffi- 
cult for  any  decently  competent  choir. 
Indeed,  the  demands  are  small  compared 
with  those  of  the  polyphonic  music,  or  of 
many  of  those  modern  compositions  which 
our  singers  often  so  light-heartedly  under- 
take, with  results  frequently  disastrous 
alike  to  the  intentions  of  the  composer, 
the  feelings  of  the  listeners,  and  the 
reverence  due  to  the  sanctuary. 

Nor,  again,  is  this  class  of  Plain-song 
really  inconsistent  with  the  conditions 
we  have  noted.  True,  it  is  an  elaboration; 
but  analyze  it,  or  even  listen  carefully  to 
the  most  elaborate  examples  of  it,  and  you 
will  find  that  they  do  not  break  up  but 
amplify  the  feeling  of  the  words,  if  the 
musical   text  be  a  sound   one.     It  is  the 


arbitrary  redactions  of  Ratisbon  and 
Mechlin,  and  the  alien  structure  of  Mozart 
and  Weber,  that  really  were  against  the 
text.  The  melismatic  Plain-song  is  an 
extension  of  the  simple,  the  same  in  prin- 
ciple and  in  structure;  a  "song  without 
words"  of  those  hidden  meanings  that 
lie  too  deep  for  speech,  like  the  juhila  at 
Milan  which  so  overwhelmed  St.  Augus- 
tinCj  wherein,  as  he  says,  the  "  surpassing 
flood  of  our  emotions  suffers  not  the 
restraint  of  syllables." 

Of  course  these  Plain-song  pieces  are 
not  congregational :  they  are  for  the  choir, 
which  has  its  place  in  liturgical  worship, — 
a  place  it  can  amply  fill  without  also 
usurping  that  of  the  congregation.  But 
the  bulk  of  the  Gregorian  melodies,  taking 
them  all  round,  are,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  quite  feasible  for  congregational  sing- 
ing. In  this  respect,  unfortunately,  the 
Mass  music,  which  one  wants  chiefly  to 
restore,  is  not,  on  the  face  of  it,  so  easy 
as  that  of  the  Offices.  But  three  things 
may  be  said  which  should  quite  dispose 
of  any  difficulty.  First,  there  are,  after 
all,  a  very  fair  number  of  quite  feasible 
melodies  for  each  part  of  the  Ordinary  of 
the  Mass  in  the  Vatican  Kyriale.  Sec- 
ondly, there  is  not  the  slightest  need  of 
incessant  variation  in  the  melodies  chosen. 
Anciently,  one  Credo  sufficed  for  all 
occasions,  —  that  marked  number  one  in 
the  Kyriale.  And  such  variation  is  not 
merely  unnecessary,  but  harmful.  Only  by 
its  constant  repetition  will  the  people  get 
thoroughly  to  know  a  melody,  till  they 
join  in  it  almost  unconsciously;  only  by 
its  constant  repetition  will  they  come  to 
learn  that  Mass  music  is  not  a  vehicle  for 
successive,  separate  and  varying  aesthetic 
enjoyments,  but  simply  a  means  of 
uttering  the  words  appropriately.  They 
do  not  cry  out  for  the  Pater  Noster  to  be 
sung  to  different  music  each  time;  when 
they  come  to  feel  that  the  music  of  the 
Credo  is  a  thing  in  the  same  order  of 
being,  they  will  not  cry  out  for  this  to 
be  continually  varied  either. 

In  one  case  in  my  own  experience  the 
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melody  for  the  Sanctus  and  Benedicius  on 
Ferias  in  Advent  and  Lent  has  been 
adopted  as  practically  the  permanent 
melody  for  those  pieces,  and  is  sung 
heartily  by  the  whole  congregation.  To 
ears  accustomed  to  full  liturgical  music, 
it  may  sound  a  little  strange  on  feast-days, 
and  rather  too  reminiscent  of  Mass  for  the 
Dead;  but  it  is  simple  and  natural;  it 
makes  the  people's  singing  just  an  exten- 
sion of  the  priest's  melody  in  the  Preface; 
it  marks  emphatically  the  connection  of 
the  latter  with  the  Sanctus;  and  it  does 
not  overload  the  singing  at  a  point  where 
the  singers — being  also  the  worshippers — 
naturally  want  some  space,  corresponding 
to  the  priest's  pauses  in  the  Canon,  to 
make  their  own  mementos  of  the  living 
and  of  the  dead.  Moreover,  where,  quite 
legitimately,  the  congregation  do  not  sing 
the  whole  of  the  music,  those  parts  under- 
taken by  the  choir  may  well  give  oppor- 
tunity for  reasonable  variety  in  the  service, 
the  people's  part  being  left  comparatively 
unvaried,  and  therefore  better  known  and 
more  likely  to  be  universally  sung. 

The  third  point  is  one  which  was  made 
in  a  different  connection  in  the  previous 
section, — that,  despite  the  protests  of  ex- 
treme Plain-chantists,  we  may  go  outside 
the  body  of  historic  Gregorian  melodies 
for  our  music,  if  it  seems  useful  so  to  do, — 
whether  to  the  easy  "French  Plain-song" 
or  to  suitable  modern  productions.  We 
have  at  our  back  not  only  the  Holy 
Father's  precept  but  his  practice  in  this 
respect.  It  will  be  remembered  how  his 
Holiness  summarily  closed  the  rather  dis- 
edif ying  controversies  of  the  antiquarians 
over  the  preparation  of  the  Vatican 
Kyriale,  by  taking  the  matter  out  of  their 
hands  and  placing  it  wholly  in  those  of 
the  veteran  Dom  Pothier, — a  man  who  is 
at  once  the  modern  founder  of  true  Plain- 
song  and  the  unswerving  promoter  of 
broad  and  practical  views  about  it.  So 
far  did  he  go  in  this  direction  that,  in  the 
early  Solesmes  books  of  twenty  years  ago, 
he  even  included  Henri  Du  Mont's  "  Messe 
Royale,"    brought    into    conformity    with 


true  Plain-song  principles.  He  did  not 
like  the  thing,  but  he  put  it  in  because  to 
do  so  was  a  practical  step  forward.  It  does 
not  appear  in  the  Vatican  book,  but  other 
pieces  outside  the  early  MSS.  do,  notably 
the  last  thing  in  the  book — a  simple  and 
beautiful  little  Agnus  which  I  have  heard 
sung  week  after  week  with  eminent  fervor 
and  devotion  by  a  small  and  quite 
untrained  congregation.  Purists  may  say, 
as  one  of  them  has  publicly  done,  that 
"the  Vatican  Kyriale  can  not  stand." 
But,  if  broad  principle  and  practical  sense 
are  to  be  our  guides,  not  only  will  it  stand, 
but  its  method  will  be  extended. 

From  the  music  itself,  we  must  turn  to 
the  more  difficult  question  of  getting  it 
sung,  —  which  must  here  be  treated,  I 
fear,  in  an  equally  desultory  way.  It  is 
often  said  that  the  present  generation  of 
Catholics  is  hopeless,  and  that  all  one  can 
do  is  to  begin  with  the  children.  It  is 
a  very  good  way  of  beginning,  and  one 
wishes  one  could  see  more  signs  of  it  than 
are  at  present  apparent,  especially  in  our 
Catholic  colleges.  But,  as  our  Holy  Father 
said  in  his  Pastoral  to  the  people  of  Venice 
in  1895,  "there  is  altogether  too  much 
abuse  of  the  word  '  people ' ;  in  reality, 
they  show  themselves  to  be  fa?  more 
devout  and  reliable  than  is  generally  be- 
lieved." The  fact,  of  course,  is  that  the 
people  have  never  had  a  chance.  What  is 
now  offered  to  them  is  something  quite 
new  to  their  experience,  and  contrary  to 
the  traditions  in  which  they  have  grown 
up.  In  the  nature  of  things,  therefore, 
beginnings  must  be  small,  and  progress 
gradual.  One  has  seen  many  a  disappoint- 
ment, indeed  cfne  has  seen  reforming 
movements  abandoned  in  despair,  because 
some  sudden  and  complete  change  has 
"  emptied  the  church."  It  is  not  unnatural; 
and  one  sometimes  feels  that  extreme 
reformers  who  stand  out  obstinately  for 
"all  or  nothing"  are  as  great  a  hindrance 
as  the  old  unreformed  choir. 

It  is  equally  clear,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  nothing  can  be  done  if  the  carrying 
out  of  even  gradual  changes  is  put  into 
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the  hands  of  people  who  have  not  the 
matter  really  at  heart,  and  are  not  in 
earnest  about  it.  At  least,  some  nucleus 
of  positive  enthusiasm  is  required.  There 
can  be  few  large  congregations  in  which 
one  can  not  find  such  a  nucleus;  some 
few  people  who  would  welcome  the  right 
sort  of  thing  if  a  little  corner  could  be 
found  for  them  to  start  it  in,  supposing 
the  chief  services  can  not  yet  be  reformed. 
Opportunity  might  well  be  provided  at 
one  of  the  earlier  Sunday  Masses,  and  also 
more  especially  on  weekday  feasts  when 
there  is  otherwise  no  sung  Mass, — of  course 
at  an  early  hour.  The  only  obstacle  is  an 
exaggerated  view  of  what  is  needed.  Half 
a  dozen  people,  to  keep  the  singing  going, 
will  do;  and  they  need  not  form  at  first 
a  liturgical  choir,  but  act  simply  as 
members  of  the  congregation.  At  first  a 
Low  Mass,  with  the  people  singing  a 
simple  Kyrie,  Gloria,  Sancius,  and  an  easy 
Latin  hymn  at  the  Offertory;  then  the 
Mass  sung,  with  the  people  adding  the 
responses;  then  perhaps  a  full  Missa 
Cantata,  with  the  first  nucleus  of  singers 
formed  into  a  choir  for  the  Proper. 

Such  a  scheme  is  simple  and  practicable, 
and  would  have  great  incidental  advan- 
tages, in  that  it  would  help  to  restore  the 
selected  weekday  feasts  to  their  rightful 
prominence,  and  would  lead  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  full  liturgical  observance  of 
days  like  Candlemas  and  Ash- Wednesday. 
It  would  also  have  one  most  valuable 
further  result — in  helping  to  restore  our 
sense  of  liturgical  unity  by  bringing  once 
more  the  reception  of  Holy  Communion 
into  close  association  with  a  fully  rendered 
service.  The  difficulties ,  alleged  are  the 
time  required  and  the  difficulty  of  singing 
early  and  fasting.  Neither  has  much 
foundation.  A  Mass  in  Plain-song  sung 
in  the  proper  way,  or  even  in  modern 
music  of  a  recitative  character,  takes  much 
less  time  than  those  think  who  have  never 
tried  it.  Habit  will  soon  overcome  the 
second  difficulty,  especially  if  it  is  re- 
membered that  a  natural  easy  recitation 
is  wanted,  not  a  full  volume  of  voice  and 


an  ore  rotundo  method.  My  own  experience 
with  a  small  congregation  of  boys  who 
frequently  sing  fasting  at  an  early  Mass, 
is  that  they  often  do  better  then  than  at 
night,  if  they  are  attentive  and  have  had 
enough  rest  not  to  be  too  sleepy.  Congre- 
gational singing  does  not  mean  what  so 
many  people  seem  to  think— yelling  and 
shouting. 

To  come  now  to  the  chief  services, 
especially  those  of  the  Sunday  midday  and 
evening,  one  must  protest  urgently  against 
the  application  of  that  dictum,  so  true 
in  its  proper  place,  that  "small  reforms 
are  the  enemies  of  greater,"  as  they  may 
well  be  if  they  leave  what  is  still  unre- 
formed  more  firmly  estabhshed  in  its 
monopoly.  This  is  not  the  case  here. 
Once  let  reform  get  a  foothold,  however 
small,  and  it  will  strengthen  and  widen 
its  position,  however  slowly, — and  the 
better  if  slowly.  For  it  is  one  of  those 
reforms  which  needs  only  to  be  shown  in 
its  true  light,  to  appeal  immediately  to 
the  real  spirit  of  Catholic  worship  so 
deeply  imbedded  in  our  people.  Their 
eager  participation  in  what  are  called 
"popular"  services  is  surely  a  pledge 
of  what  may  well  be  when  the  treasures 
of  liturgical  worship  are  put  before  them 
as  their  own  to  use  and  to  enjoy. 

Again,  I  would  plead  for  concentration  _ 
upon    what    is    immediately    practicable. 
Few   congregations   would   be   ready   sud- 
denly  and   at   one  jump   to   "participate* 
actively"   in   a   sung   High   Mass   and  in 
Vespers ;  and  to  take  up  the  attitude  that, 
because  these  are  the  ideals,  nothing  else] 
is  of  any  use,  is  to  ruin  one's  own  cause. 
Through    the    known    to    the    unknown, 
through  the  familiar  to  the  unfamiliar,  is] 
the  practical  way.    Here  and  now  a  more 
liturgical    tone    can    be    gradually    intro- 
duced  into   the   more   familiar   devotions, 
and    so    prepare    people's    minds    for    the 
unfamiliar.     Take     only     the     matter     of 
hymns.    The  Earlier  hymn  tunes  had  many 
of    the    characteristics    of    the    Plain-song 
melodies, — melodic   as   distinguished  from 
harmonic    strength,    freedom    of    rhythmj 
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as  opposed  to  fixed  duple  or  triple  time, 
dignity  and  simplicity  of  style.  "There  is 
an  enormous  mass  of  such  material — 
English,  French  and  German  —  ready  to 
be  worked.  It  is  not  only  good  stuff  but 
popular;  it  is  the  product  of  the  people 
for  the  people;  and,  in  one's  own  experi- 
ence, the  samples  one  has  disinterred  have 
been  heartily  welcomed. 

Conversely,  good  and  solid  tunes  already 
known  to  the  people  may  be  made  a  vehicle 
for  popularizing  unfamiliar  words,  and 
especially  the  unfamiliar  language  which 
we  have  to  bring  into  use  as  part  of  the 
j-eform — Latin.  This  step  has  .been  found 
particularly  useful  at  the  Offertory  at 
Mass.  To  introduce  there  an  easy  Latin 
hymn  to  a  good,  well-known  tune  is  a 
really  practicable  first  attempt  to  bridge 
over  the  gulf  between  congregational 
and  non-congregational  services;  it  means 
inducing  the  people  in  time  to  open  their 
mouths  at  a  service  in  which  English  is 
not  used;  it  strikes  a  blow  at  just  that 
part  of  the  professional  music  which  is  apt 
to  savor  most  of  the  concert  room. 

Our  most  hopeful  course  lies,  I  feel  sure, 
in  thus  bringing  our  popular  devotions 
more  into  union  with  the  liturgical  spirit; 
making  what  the  people  actually  sing  more 
like  what  we  want  them  ultimately  to 
sing.  Speaking  without  experience  on 
the  point,  I  venture  to  question  whether 
so  much  good  can  come  along  the  lines  of 
those  vernacular  imitations  of  Vespers 
or  Compline  which  have  been  commended 
in  the  columns  of  The  Ave  Maria.  They 
may  foster  familiarity  with,  and  even  love 
for,  the  best  things;  but  this  very  fact, 
if  they  do  so  in  an  alien  medium,  may  lead 
us  farther  from  our  goal  instead  of  helping 
us  toward  it.  Through  non-liturgical  Latin 
to  liturgical  seems  a  more  likely  path  than 
through  quasi-liturgical  English  to  any- 
thing liturgical  at  all,  seeing  that  Latin 
is  the  liturgical  language.  We  are, 
perhaps,  too  apt  to  forget  that  even  in 
the  difficult  matter  of  Latin  we  are  not 
entirely  left  without  something  to  go  upon. 
At    least    there    are    scraps    of    Latin,    if 


nothing  more  than  scraps,  familiar  to  the 
mind  and  even  the  tongue  of  all  practising 
Catholics.  They  are  something  we  can 
work  upon.  We  are  on  the  way  if  we  can 
get  people  to  add  to  the  Ora  pro  nobis  of 
the  litanies  the  Agnus  that  follows  them; 
to  the  Litany  of  Loreto,  that  of  the  Saints ; 
to  the  Benediction  hymns,  others  like 
Adoro  Te  and  O  Esca  Viatorum.  From 
these  it  is  an  easy  step  to  pieces  more 
nearly  approximating  in  their  form  to 
psalmody — such  as  those  so  popular  in 
Northern  France,  Aitende  Do  mine  and 
Rotate  Coeli, — and  so  the  way  is  prepared 
for  the  Divine  Office ;  Compline  first,  as  the 
easiest;    then  the  more  difficult  Vespers. 

But  to  discuss  details  would  be  an  end' 
less  task.  One  will  have  amply  succeeded 
in  one's  purpose  if  these  desultory  notes 
suggest  a  few  fresh  points  of  view,  or 
indicate  a  path  or  two  which  practical 
workers  can  open  up.  After  all,  the  impor- 
tant thing  is  to  be  clear  as  to  what  we  are 
aiming  at,  to  see  what  is  essential  and 
what  is  not,  to  distinguish  between  our 
ultimate  aims  and  the  means  we  may 
be  able  to  take  here  and  now  toward 
realizing  them. 

What,  fundamentally,  was  our  Holy 
Father's  reform  intended  to  be?  No- 
where— whether  in  the  Motn  Propria,  or 
in  the  mandatory  letter  to  the  Vicar- 
General  of  Rome,  or  in  the  Venetian 
Pastoral  letter  of  1895 — do  we  find  it  to 
be  simply  a  restoration  of  the  Gregorian 
Chant,  though  that  is  given  a  large  place 
in  the  scheme;  nor  simply  a  rectification 
of  abuses  connected  with  the  choir,  though 
that  is  an  essential  element  in  the  reform. 
The  whole  stress  lies  in  the  simplification 
of  sacred  music,  its  reduction  to  its  proper 
place  in  divine  worship  as  simply  a  vesture 
of  the  sacred  text;  and,  in  the  very 
forefront,  its  restoration  in  normal  use 
to  the  hands  of  the  people. 

As  an  artist — for,  like  so  many  of  the 
Popes,  Pius  X.  is  this,  —  his  HoHness  is 
anxious  to  reform  our  choirs, — to  banish 
the  triviality,  the  vulgarity,  the  blatancy 
that  have  §0  often  disfigured  our  music, 
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and  too  frequently  driven  people  of  taste 
altogether  away  from  the  sung  services. 
He  is  anxious,  too,  as  an  artist,  to  restore 
those  two  beautiful  art-forms,  so  noble  in 
themselves,  and  so  worthy  to  find  their 
home  in  God's  House  —  the  melismatic 
Plain-song  and  the  sacred  music  of  the 
polyphonic  school;  but  to  restore  them 
only  to  their  due  place.  As  ruler,  his 
Holiness  is  concerned  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  liturgical  worship;  to  see  that 
its  texts  are  not  mutilated  nor  its  decencies 
outraged.  But  above  all  he  is  a  pastor, 
a  true  shepherd  of  souls;  and  as  such  his 
desire  is  to  feed  his  people  with  the  true 
food  of  God's  Holy  Word;  and,  with  this 
end,  so  to  order  the  Church's  services  that 
his  children  may  find  in  them  the  food  of 
their  souls.  He  would  "  restore  all  things 
in  Christ."  By  his  reform  in  the  matter 
of  frequent  and  daily  Communion,  he 
would  restore  their  "  active  participation 
in  the  most  holy  mysteries"  to  all  its 
fulness,  and  feed  them  with  the  True 
Bread,  the  Manna  of  the  saints,  even 
Christ  Himself.  By  his  parallel  reform  in 
the  matter  of  the  liturgy  which  enshrines 
this  Gift,  he  would  also  restore  their 
"active  participation  in  the  public  and 
solemn  prayer  of  the  Church,"  which,  with 
its  common  offering  of  praise  and  prayer — 

As  holy  psalmists  give  the  word, 
And  holy  Paul  the  deed, — ■ 

is,  as  he  warns  us,  so  "indispensable"  to 
the  formation  of  "  the  true  Christian 
spirit." 

Let  us,  then,  make  the  Holy  Father's 
aim  our  aim,  his  way  our  way;  his  view 
of  the  proportions  of  the  matter,  our  view; 
and  so  direct  all  the  practical  steps  we 
may  take  in  this  reforiri  that,  in  his 
Holiness'  own  words,  "  the  faithful  may 
again  take  a  more  active  part  in  the 
ecclesiastical  Offices,  as  was  the  case  in 
ancient  times." 


Nameless  and  from  Nowhere. 


BY    A.    DBASE    AND    M.   LACHESE. 


VII. 


As  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to 
please  God,  so  without  mildness  it  is 
impossible  to  please  men,  or  to  gain  influ- 
ence over   them.— 5^.  Bernard. 


ADY  BURKE  and  her  son  did  not 
find  themselves  alone  together  until 
the  second  morning  after  the  ball. 
They  had  just  seen  off  the  last  of  their 
guests,  and  Dick  was  turning  away  when 
his  mother  slipped  her  hand  through  his 
arm. 

"Well,  dear!"  she  said,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief.  "  Now  that  it's  all  over,  tell  me 
if  you  are  satisfied." 

"Satisfied  that  it's  all  over?"  repeated 
Dick,  with  a  short  laugh.  "Yes,  mater, 
quite." 

His  mother  looked  at  him  in  quick 
surprise. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Dick?"  she  asked. 
"  What  is  wrong?  Don't  you  think  every- 
thing went  off  well?" 

"Capitally,  of  course,"  replied  Dick; 
"  only  don't  you  yourself  feel  that  it 
is  a  comfort  to  have  a  little  quiet 
again?" 

This  sentiment  was  so  unlike  him  that 
Lady  Burke  was  not  yet  pacifiecf,  and  she 
looked  at  him  wonderingly.  Could  it  be 
that  he  was  troubled  over  Querida? — that 
he  did  not  realize  that  she  had  seen  and 
approved  of  his  devotion  to  her  at  the 
ball?  She  did  not  know  whether  or  not 
to  speak  openly  about  it.  But  his  next 
words  decided  her. 

"By  the  way,  mater,  have  you  answered 
Aunt  Clare's  letter?"  he  asked  abruptly. 

"Aunt  Clare's  letter?"  she  repeated,  in 
amazement.  "  Do  you  mean  her  invita- 
tion? No,  dear  boy;  but  I  was  going  to 
write  this  afternoon.  Why  do  you  ask? 
Hadn't  we  decided  not  to  leave  home 
until  the  days  begin  to  shorten?" 

Dick  moved  uneasily. 

"Yes,  I  believe  we  did,"  he  answered 
unwillingly.  "  But  I  ^^^as  thinking  after- 
ward that,  if  you  would  go  to  her  for  a 
bit,    I'd   join   Freville   and   the   others  in 
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Brittany  for  that  sketching  tour  they  are 
getting  up." 

Then  Lady  Burke  knew  that  something 
had  happened;  for  only  a  week  ago  he 
had  laughed  at  the  idea  of  leaving  the 
beauties  around  him  for  the  sake  even  of 
picturesque  Brittany. 

"Dick,"  she  said  gently,  "it  is  no  use 
pretending  that  something  has  not  hap- 
pened: I  know  you  too  well  to  be 
deceived.  I  did  not  speak  before,  because 
I  was  not  sure;  but,  after  the  other  night, 
you  can't  expect  to  keep  it  a  secret.  My 
dear,  dear  boy,  won't  you  tell  me  if  it 
is  that  you  think  I  won't  approve?  Or 
is  it  Querida  herself — " 

At  his  mother's  words  Dick  had  flushed 
crimson.  For  a  moment  he  had  been 
about  to  stop  her;  and  then  the  name 
of  Querida  had  shown  him  suddenly  that, 
after  all,  his  secret  was  still  his  own. 

"  Querida ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  Why,  mater, 
what  on  earth  do  you  mean?" 

His  absolute  bewilderment  was  so  un- 
mistakably real  that  she,  too,  stood 
aghast.  She  had  been  wrong.  All  her 
cherished  castle  in  the  air  came  tumbling 
about  her  ears.  But  even  in  the  midst 
of  her  own  disappointment  the  thought 
of  the  girl  flashed  upon  her;  for  surely 
she  could  not  have  been  as  blind  as  Dick 
to  her  approval.  Oh,  were  they  only  to 
bring  more  sorrow  into  her  sad  life? 

"Dick  dear,"  she  gasped,  "do  you  mean 
that  it  isn't  Querida?" 

"  Did  you  imagine  that  I  was  thinking 
of  Querida, — wanting  to  marry  her?"  he 
asked,  answering  her  question  with  an- 
other. "But,  mater,  how  could  you?  A 
girl  who  does  not  even  know  her  own 
name, — whose  father  may  have  been — 
goodness  knows  what!  Why,  it  never 
struck  me  till  this  moment  that  any  one 
eould  think  such  a  thing  possible." 

"But,"  faltered  his  mother, —  " but, 
dear  boy,  then,  why  did  you  single  her 
out  as  you  did?  I  knew  you  saw  a  good 
deal  of  her  at  the  mill  village,  and  I 
thought — of  course  I  know  her  mysterious 
antecedents   are   a   great   drawback;    but 


she  is  so  good  and  sweet,  and  really  she 
looked  so  beautiful  at  the  dance,  any  one 
might  have  been  proud  of  her." 

Once  again  the  color  had  come  into 
Dick's  face. 

"I  know — ^I  know!  There  was  no  one 
in  the  room  to  touch  her.  But — "  He 
hesitated,  and  then  went  on  quickly:  "It's 
all  past  and  over  now,  and  I  wanted  to 
put  it  away  and  forget  it.  That's  why  1 
thought  of  going  with  those  fellows,  after 
all.  But  I  suppose  I  must  tell  you.  I — 
I — you  don't  know  Fanchea  O'Malley  as 
I  do, — or  rather,"  he  corrected  himself 
bitterly,  "as  I  thought  I  did.  I've  seen 
a  lot  of  her  all  this  summer — "  His  voice 
was  husky  and  he  paused  for  a  moment. 
"  I  never  said  anything  to  her,  but  I 
thought  she  knew.  And,  then,  the  other 
night  when  I  asked  her  to  dance,  she — - 
she  wouldn't  have  anything  to  say  to  me. 
I  suppose  she  must  have  seen  that  I  was 
in  earnest,  and  she  wanted  to  show  me 
that  she  had  only  been  fooling  with  me, 
as  she  was  with  those  fellows  she  danced 
with  all  night.  I  had  kept  as  many  dances 
as  I  dared  for  her;  and  then  Querida  came 
in,  and  I  was  too  angry  to  think.  I  asked 
her  for  them  all,  and  she  gave  them  to 
me.  But,  mater,  I  don't  think  she  ever 
had  a  thought  like  that."  And  he  went 
on  to  tell  of  the  day  they  had  made  the 
brotherly  and  sisterly  pact. 

"  If  only  I  had  known,"  said  Lady 
Burke,  sadly,  "I  might  have  saved  her." 
For  even  yet  she  could  not  bring  herself 
to  believe  that  Querida  could  possibly  be 
indifferent  to  her  darling  son.  "  Or  if  you 
had  told  me  something  about — " 

She  hesitated,  for  the  thought  of 
Fanchea  came  back  to  her  with  a  great 
pang.  True,  she  knew  the  girl  very  slightly. 
She  realized  her  fascination,  but  had 
thought  of  her  merely  as  a  butterfly — - 
pretty  and  attractive,  but  with  none  of 
the  strength  of  character  she  had  hoped 
to   see  in   her  future   daughter-in-law. 

But  even  as  she  thought  this  Mr. 
Dillon's  words  came  back  to  her.  She 
understood  now  that  from  the  first  she  had 
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blinded  herself.  "Some  one  to  fend  for" 
(to  fight  with),  he  had  said.  How  could 
she  have  persuaded  herself  that  he  could 
have  thought  thus  of  Querida?  "To  fend 
for," — that  the  husband  of  such  a  bit  of 
quicksilver  as  Fanchea  O'Malley  would 
certainly  have  to  do;  but  to  fight  with? 
Maybe  there  was  enough  of  Anthony  under 
those  brilliant,  careless  ways  to  justify 
this  as  well.  Only  then  she  remembered 
that  it  seemed  as  though  the  girl  had  not 
even  enough  sense  to  want  her  Dick;  and 
she  did  not  know  whether  to  be  relieved 
at  this  or  to  resent  it. 

"I  couldn't  tell  even  you,  mater  dear!" 
said  Dick,  in  a  low  voice.  "  It  was,  some- 
how, all  hers,  not  my  own  to  speak  of — " 
Then,  pulling  himself  together:  "Why, 
what  a  fool  I  am!  It  was  nothing  only  a 
fancy.  But  you  will  understand."  And 
there  was  an  intonation  in  his  voice  that 
made  him  quite  her  own  again.  "  You 
understand  that  I  want  to  get  away  for  a 
bit, — to   start  afresh  away  from   it  all." 

"I  do  understand,  my  darling!"  his 
mother  answered  softly.  "  We  shall  both 
go  over  to  England  together.  That  will 
seem  quite  natural  to  everyone;  and  then 
you  shall  do  as  you  like,  whilst  I  stay 
with  Clare." 

Dick  bent  down  to  kiss  her,  drawing 
her  to  him  with  a  protecting  arm. 

"There  never  in  all  the  world  was 
a  little  mother  like  mine!"  he  said 
fondly.  "  You  and  I  together — we'll  defy 
everything!" 

She  laughed  for  a  moment,  as  he  had 
meant  her  to  do;  but  then  she  quickly 
grew  serious. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked,  studying  her 
face. 

"It's  Querida,"  she  answered.  "O  Dick, 
if  only  we  could  be  sure,  quite  sure,  that, 
between  us,  we  have  not  hurt  her!" 

He  stood  for  a  moment,  thinking. 

"I  am  sure,"  he  said  at  last, — "as  sure 
as  one  can  be  of  such  things.  Why,  mater, 
that  girl  wants  a  real  first-class  sort  of  a 
chap,  not  a  rolling-stone  like  me!  But, 
for  all  that,  we're  friends;    and  she's  had 


hard  luck.  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do. 
I'll  go  down  to  say  good-bye  to  them. 
(We  can  get  off  in  a  few  days,  can't  we?) 
And  if  she's  the  least,  tiniest  bit  different 
from  what  she's  always  been,  I'll  tell 
her  the  truth.  She's  to  be  trusted."  He 
shook  himself  as  much  as  to  say  it  was 
hard  luck  to  have  to  go  back  on  what 
was  past.  "  And,  after  all,  I  owe  it  to 
her  if  I  made  people  talk,  even  though 
I'm  not  such  a  conceited  donkey  as  to 
think  that  I  could  have  made  her  care 
even   if  I  had  tried." 

Two  hours  later  Dick  started  off  to 
pay  his  farewell  visit  to  Drinagh.  Although 
he  felt  almost  certain  that  he  would  not 
have  to  tell  Querida  how  much  Fanchea 
O'Malley's  ignoring  him  had  hurt  (he 
knew  already  that  she  had  noticed  it, 
for  she  had  asked  him  why  he  was  not 
dancing  with  her),  the  fact  that  Fanchea 
had  shown  him  that  she  did  not  care  for 
him,  did  not  want  him,  was  almost  un- 
bearable. He  felt  that  he  could  not  see 
her  again  until  time  had  healed  a  little  the 
wound  she  had  inflicted;  and  as  long  as 
he  was  in  the  neighborhood  there  was  a 
chance  of  their  meeting. 

The  sound  of  a  horse  coming  behind 
him  along  the  road  made  him  turn  ap- 
prehensively. But  it  was  only  Anthony; 
and  Dick,  glad  to  escape  his  own  thoughts, 
pulled  up  to  wait  for  him.  But  things 
seemed  to  be  going  no  better  with  Anthony 
than  they  were  with  Dick.  Before  the 
end  of  the  dance  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  Dick  must  have  spoken 
to  Querida.  Had  it  not  been  in  his  own 
house,  or  had  it  been  with  any  one  but 
Querida,  he  would  probably  have  looked 
upon  it  as  one  of  the  many  flirtations  that 
were  going  on  around  him.  But  he  knew 
the  girl  did  not  know  how  to  flirt;  and 
Dick — he  was  too  loyal  to  his  friend  to 
believe  that  Dick  would  make  her  so 
conspicuous,  and  then  think  no  more  of 
it;  for  either  Dick  had  kept  his  secret 
well,  or  Anthony,  like  Lady  Burke,  had 
been  looking  so  intently  for  something 
else    that    the    real   state  of  the  case  had 
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never    for   a    moment    crossed    his   mind. 

"Halloo!"  called  out  Dick  as  soon  as 
he  drew  near.  "Well  met!  You're  bound 
for  the  village,  of  course?" 

"Yes,"  returned  Anthony.    "And  you?" 

"I?"  replied  Dick,  hating  himself  for 
not  being  able  to  speak  as  unconsciously 
as  he  wished.  "  Oh,  I  am  going  to  say 
good-bye  to  Mr.  Dillon  and  to  the  ladies 
at  Drinagh!" 

Then,  seeing  Anthony's  utter  astonish- 
ment, he  added  airily: 

"  Didn't  you  hear  that  we're  off  in  a 
few  days?" 

"Off?"  exclaimed  Anthony.  "Going 
away,  do  you  mean?"  This  was  so  con- 
trary to  what  he  had  expected  that  he 
was  almost  speechless  from  surprise. 

"  Yes :  off  to  England  for  a  month  or 
two,  for  what  the  people  call  a  'holiday.' " 
He  was  more  assured  now,  and  went  on; 
though  he  sailed  a  little  near  the  wind 
as  to  absolute  accuracy.  "  One  of  my 
aunts  has  been  wanting  us  to  go,  and  my 
mother  needs  a  change  and  a  rest  after 
the  ball." 

"Dick,"  said  Anthony  quite  suddenly 
(for  whilst  the  other  was  speaking  it  had 
occurred  to  him  that  he  could  not  bear 
to  wait  two  months  without  knowing 
how  things  stood  between  him  and 
Querida),  "  are  you  and  Querida  engaged? " 
He  spoke  so  calmly  that  for  a  moment 
Dick  did  not  guess  at  the  reason  which 
prompted  his  question.  Once  again  the 
color  flew  to  his  face  and  a  great  fear 
clutched  at  his  heart.  Had  he — was  it 
possible  that  he  had  made  Querida  feel 
some  of  the  pain  that  he  himself  was 
suffering? 

"I  —  I?  What  do  you  mean?"  he 
stammered.    "No,  of  course  not!" 

Then  suddenly  his  eyes  fell  on  his 
companion's  hands,  where,  through  the 
tan  of  the  skin,  the  knuckles  were  showing 
round  and  white  from  the  tension  with 
which  the  reins  were  being  grasped.  From 
the  hands  he  looked  quickly  to  his  friend's 
face,  and  there  he  caught  in  a  flash  the 
whole  truth,  before  the  mask  of  determined 


endurance  came  back  and  hid  the  real 
feelings  away. 

"Tony!"  he  cried,  and  now  his  voice 
was  quite  changed, — ^the  embarrassment 
had  gone,  and  it  was  boyish  and  cen- 
vincing  as  of  old.  "Don't  look  like  that! 
You  needn't  pretend,  because  I  know  what 
you  mean.  And,  dear  old  fellow,  I  wish 
you  the  height  of  luck  and  the  best  of 
everything!  But  listen  to  me  for  a  minute. 
I  was  a  selfish  brute  the  other  night,  and 
never  thought  what  people  would  think 
if  we  danced  together  so  often.  My  mother 
has  been  at  me  already;  and  if  I  didn't 
know  that  the  girl  would  no  more  look 
at  me  than  at  Tim  Dardis  over  there" 
(he  pointed  to  a  man  working  in  a  field 
near  by),  "I'd — I'd  feel  inclined  to  ask 
you  to  give  me  the  biggest  horsewhipping 
you  could  manage." 

They  had  stopped  in  their  excitement. 
Dick's  face  now  brightened  and  he  turned 
his  pony. 

"  I  was  going  to  say  good-bye,  as  I  told 
you,"  he  went  on;  "  an'i — and  to  explain, 
or  rather  to  apologize  if  necessary.  But 
now  that's  all  right;  for  you're  going  there; 
aren't  you,  old  man?" 

"  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean 
exactly,"  said  Anthony,  who  had  followed 
all  this  with  an  air  of  bewilderment, — 
"  at  least  nothing  beyond  that  you're  not 
engaged,  and  you  say  she — she  doesn't 
expect  it." 

"Well,  that's  the  chief  thing  certainly," 
answered  Dick  with  a  smile.  "  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  next  is  for  you  to 
go   in   and  win." 

"I'm  afraid,"  said  Anthony, — "I'm 
afraid  it's  no  more  use  for  me  than  you 
say  it  would  be  for  you." 

For,  now  that  the  great  stumbling-block 
was  out  of  his  way,  the  fear  that  had  kejTt 
him  silent  for  so  long  came  back  to  him, 
and  seemed  more  formidable  than  ever. 
But  Dick,  all  impatient  that  any  possible 
slight  which  his  thoughtlessness  might 
have  put  on  Querida  should  be  wiped 
away,  urged  him  at  least  to  try  his  luck. 

"What    is    the    use    of    waiting?"    he 
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insisted.  "  Remember  that  all  the  county 
has  seen  her  now.  Any  day  some  other 
chap  may  step  in,  and  she  might  say 
'Yes,'  just  because  she  never  knew  you 
cared." 

It  seemed  to  Anthony  that  this  was  so 
very  near  what  had  already  happened, 
and  Dick's  advice  agreed  so  well  with  his 
own  inclination,  that  he  did  not  really 
need  much  persuasion.  He  had,  in  fact, 
set  out  that  afternoon  with  the  intention 
of  speaking,  whether  Querida  was  prepared 
to  listen  to  him  or  not,— at  least  if  he 
found,  what  he  had  hardly  dared  to  hope, 
that  Dick  had  not  already  claimed  her. 
And  even  after  Dick  had  left  him,  and  he 
went  on  his  way  alone,  the  cheery,  friendly 
words  rang  in  his  ears,  and  gave  him  more 
courage,  more  determination,  that,  come 
what  might,  he  would  win  her  to  him. 

Though  he  and  Dick  were  stanch 
friends,  he  had  no  more  idea  than  Lady 
Burke  had  had  that  the  flirtation  his  sister 
Fanchea  had  indulged  in  with  Dick  had 
anything  in  the  least  serious  about  it. 
Certainly  Fanchea  had  been  quieter  of 
late,  and  had  taken  more  interest  in  the 
village  and  in  Anthony's  doings  there; 
and  more  than  once  she  had  owned  to 
being  sick  of  the  continual  rushing  from 
place  to  place, — something  which,  when 
she  first  came  out,  she  had  found 
delightful.  But  if  he  had  thought  about 
it  at  all  he  would  have  decided  that  she 
and  Dick  had  seen  very  little  of  each  other. 
It  would  not  even  have  occurred  to  him 
that  they  had  not  danced  together  had 
not  his  mother  spoken  of  it  on  the  way 
home  from  Ardrum;  and  even  then 
Fanchea's  impatient  assurance  that  her 
card  was  too  full,  as  it  was,  seemed  to  him 
ample  explanation. 

•  Mrs.  O'Malley,     however,     was     by     no 
means  satisfied. 

"  What  did  you  mean  by  the  way  you 
behaved  last  night?  "  she  demanded,  going 
into  her  daughter's  sitting-room  the  morn- 
ing after  the  dance. 

"How  did  I  behave?"  replied  Fanchea. 
But  she  looked  at  her  mother  defiantly, 


showing  that  she  knew  perfectly  well  what 
was  referred  to. 

"  Why  did  you  refuse  to  dance  with  Sir 
Richard?"  said  Mrs.  O'Malley. 

"Because,"  replied  Fanchea,  in  a  low 
voice  (for,  despite  her  apparent  calmness, 
it  was  only  with  a  great  effort  that  she 
was  able  to  .  control  herself), — "because 
you  told  me  '  to  make  sure  of  him  before 
all  the  county';  to  catch  him  if  I  could, 
so  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  out 
of  it." 

It  was  true  she  had  said  that;  not 
realizing,  in  her  overwhelming  desire  to 
secure  the  best  match  in  the  county  for 
her  daughter,  that  she  was  revolting  the 
girl  by  her  crudeness  and  vulgarity.  She 
at  least  had  seen  that  Dick  was  attracted 
by  her  brilliant  little  butterfly  girl;  only 
she  did  not  know  that,  with  them  both, 
it  had  gone  deeper  than  any  one 
thought, — deeper  on  his  side  than  Fanchea 
dared  hope;  and  so  deep  on  hers  that  her 
mother's  words  had  cut  her  to  the  quick 
and  made  her  treat  her  lover  barely  with 
civility,  for  fear  he  and  others  might  think 
she  wanted  to  "catch  him,"  when  all  she 
wanted  was  for  him  to  let  her  love  him 
and  to  love  her  back.  If  Mrs.  O'Malley 
could  only  have  guessed  all  that  had 
come  about,  and  was  still  to  come,  from 
her  warning  words,  well  intentioned, 
though  certainly  very  imprudent,  she 
would  have  bitten  her  tongue  sooner 
than  have  spoken  them. 

( To  be  continued. ) 


Obedience  Better  than  Sacrifice. 

FROM    MKTA.ST\SIO,    BY   J.\MES    ilLASSFORD. 

r^OMPOSE   thy  mind,  and,  void  of  fear, 

To  meet  the  will  of  God  arise; 
To   Plim  such  ofTering   will   be  dear 
.'Vbove  all  other  sacrifice. 

In  costliest  victim  that  we  slay 
We  give  another's  blood  alone; 
But  our  own  hearts  before  His  throne 

Are  offered  up  when  vre  obey. 
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A  Change  of  Heart. 


BY    PATRICIA    MANLEY. 


RUTH  had  been  orphaned  in  infancy, 
and  had  ruled  her  doting  aunt  with 
a  rod  of  iron  until  death  deprived  her  of 
even  this  inefficient  guardianship,  and  left 
her,  a  young  and  inexperienced  girl,  to 
cope  with  the  world.  This  she  did  in  a 
surprisingly  able  manner.  To  be  sure,  her 
fine  nature  was  undisciplined  and  led  her 
into  many  an  intellectual  error  and  excess; 
but  her  character  was  above  reproach, 
and  she  managed  her  modest  income  in 
a  businesslike  way.  Her  girlish  dignity 
repelled  imdesirable  acquaintances;  while 
her  refinement  and  a  loveliness  born  more 
of  intellect  than  of  feature  w^on  her  many 
admirers.  Her  earnestness  of  purpose  led 
her  to  pursue  to  their  ultimate  conclusion 
the  "oologies  and  ologies"  with  which  she 
had  been  filling  her  sunny  head  under  the 
wise  guidance  of  the  faculty  of  the  State 
University  for  the  past  two  years. 

This  learned  body  of  instructors  gave 
fresh  proof  of  their  wisdom  by  ordering 
her  to  lay  aside  her  books  and  studies  and 
try  to  forget  her  perplexities  for  an  entire 
summer,  that  ^e  might  enter  with 
renewed  mental  vigor  upon  the  autumn 
term.  Truth  to  tell,  they  knew  no  more 
of  the  riddles  of  life  than  this  troublesome 
pupil;  and  it  was  simpler  to  assume  a 
fatherly  interest  in  her  welfare  than  to 
own  that  they  were  unable  to  answer  her 
searching  questions  as  to  the  origin  and 
destiny  of  the  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof. 

And  so  they  had  been  instrumental  in 
sending  her  to  this  remote  dot  of  a  village 
in  the  northern  Sierra  Nevadas.  Acting 
on  their  advice,  she  had  left  her  beloved 
books  in  Berkeley;  and  after  a  week  of 
intercourse  with  the  "natives,"  as  she 
termed  them,  she  would  have  given  worlds 
for  a  touch  of  their  soft  bindings  and 
crisp  leaves;  but,  with  characteristic 
self-control,  she  refrained  from  sending 
for  them. 


Accustomed  from  mfaticy  to  the  refine- 
ments of  life,  she  was  frankly  bored  by 
the  dulness  and  horrified  by  the  crudeness 
of  her  present  surroundings.  Far  from 
banishing  the  questions  that  troubled  her 
waking  hours  and  haunted  her  dreams, 
this  solitude  seemed  to  bring  them  before 
her  with  greater  intensity.  The  very 
majesty  of  these  towering  peaks  and 
primeval  forests,  the  vastness  of  the 
heavens  strewn  with  stars  that  seemed 
appallingly  near  when  viewed  from  such 
heights,  seemed  to  speak  of  a  Creator, 
thus  disturbing  her  mental  attitude  when 
she  had  at  last  decided  to  accept  the  assur- 
ance of  her  professors  that  no  such  Being 
existed.  The  swift  rush  of  the  Pitt  River's 
crystal  waters  seemed  forever  asking, 
"Why?  Where?'-  in  a  tone  as  provokingly 
insistent  as  her  own  had  proved  to  her 
learned  professors.  Why,  a  few  short  years 
of  animal  existence,  with  no  motive  for 
charity  o-r  morality — since  Humanity  was 
divine,  and  its  code  of  laws  nothing  more 
than  the  ever-changing  will  of  the 
majority, — and  then  where?  No  heaven 
or  hell,  no  reward  or  punishment,  no  pod, 
only  man.  Life  meant  a  short  passage 
across  the  stage  of  earth,  only  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  nothingness  or  merged  into 
the  deity  of  professordom — Humanity.  A 
dreary  philosophy,  but  the  best  she  could 
evoke  from  the  tangle  of  creeds  that 
months  of  feverish  attendance  at  Fellow- 
ship, New  Thought  and  Theosophical 
meetings  had  thrust  upon  her  bewildered 
brain.  Man  was  divine,  and  social  service 
was  the  whole  law  and  the  prophets. 

From  the  heights  of  her  intellectual 
superiority  she  looked  down  with  con- 
temptuous pity  on  that  portion  of  the 
community  so  benighted  as  to  attend  Mass 
in  the  little  chapel  at  the  head  of  Cedar 
Caiion's  solitary  street.  And  yet  she 
deigned  to  bestow  her  daily  companionship 
on  one  of  these  same  benighted  beings — 
quaint,  kindly  old  John  Carolan,  proprietor 
of  a  tiny  sawmill  some  two  miles  above 
the  village.  She  had  chanced  upon  the 
place  in  one  of  her  lonely  rambles  up  the 
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river,  and  the  ill-assorted  pair  soon  became 
fast  friends.  The  slender,  girlish  figure, 
the  glint  of  sunny  hair,  and  the  sweet  tones 
of  her  young  voice,  recalled  the  old  man's 
only  daughter  Aline,  whose  early  death 
left  a  sad  blank  in  his  life;  while  Ruth 
found  his  quaint  humor  and  keen  intel- 
ligence delightfully  refreshing  after  the 
dreary  platitudes  to  which  she  was  accus- 
tomed. And  gradually  she  had  established 
the  custom  of  passing  a  part  of  each 
afternoon  in  his  company. 

The  second  and  sole  remaining  member 
of  the  mill's  crew  never  ventured  forth 
from  the  engine  room  during  her  visits, 
and,  in  fact,  seemed  totally  oblivious  of 
her  presence.  This  was  rather  provoking, 
as  Ruth  was  accustomed  to  admiration 
and  regarded  it  as  her  due,  though  she 
apparently  ignored  its  bestowal.  The 
indifference  of  this  handsome,  athletic 
young  fellow  she  regarded  as  a  mild  form 
of  treason.  Had  the  usual  amoimt  of 
admiration  been  forthcoming,  she  would 
scarceh-  have  bestowed  a  second  thought 
upon  him;  but  now  she  found  herself 
picturing  his  tall  muscular  figure  clad  in 
the*blue  and  gold  of  her  beloved  Varsity. 
"A  diamond  in  the  rough,"  she  termed 
him,  and  mentally  resolved  to  serve  the 
sacred  cause  of  Humanity  by  converting 
him  to  her  creed,  and  persuading  him 
to  seek  an  education.  His  very  silence 
became  a  source  of  gratitude  on  her  part, 
since  his  uncouth  speech  would  doubtless 
grate  on  her  sensitive  ear.  Meanwhile  the 
object  of  all  this  solicitude  pursued  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way,  in  blissfvil  ignorance 
of  the  plans  for  his  regeneration. 

She  began  the  campaign  for  his  conver- 
sion by  explaining  to  the  old  man  in  his 
presence  the  tenets  of  her  belief. 

"See  here,  little  sister!"  said  John.  "  Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  this  here  universe 
made  itself,  and  that  you  and  I  are 
divine?" 

"  That  is  the  impression  I  meant  to 
convey,"  Ruth  replied,  secretly  enjoying 
his  astonishment.  "  You  see,  th^  intel- 
lectual world  has  long  since  rejected  the 


idea  of  a  personal  God ;  in  fact,  it  is 
generally  conceded  nowadays  thaf  there 
is  no  such  being  as  a  Creator." 

She  hoped  this  speech  would  prove 
the  opening  wedge  for  the  introduction 
of  her  new  doctrines.  Of  its  effect  on 
the  young  man  she  could  not  judge, 
since  his  face  was  averted;  but  it  was 
plainly  evident  that  it  failed  to  impress 
the  elder. 

He  removed  the  stumpy,  black  pipe 
from  his  lips,  and,  waving  it  toward  the 
shining  engine  on  which  the  engineer  was 
earnestly  employed,  albeit  with  a  covert 
gleam  of  amusement  in  his  eye,  he  said: 

"  Do  you  see  that  engine,  little  sister? 
Well,  she's  been  running  upward  of  fifteen 
years,  and  she's  been  repaired  some  ten 
times.  Now,  if  the  man  that  planned  her 
was  divine  and  yet  she  goes  wrong,  you'll 
have  to  explain  to  me  how  it  is  that 
this  here  world's  been  running  on  all 
these  years  and  has  never  slipped  a  cog, 
if  nobody  planned  it."  And  John  shook 
his  head  in  emphatic  disbelief. 

"Let  me  explain,  Mr.  Carolan,"  inter- 
jected Ruth.  "  The  formation  of  the  earth 
is  doubtless  due  to  the  fortuitous  com- 
bination of  atoms  and — " 

But  she  got  no  further  in  her  explana- 
tion, John's  disgust  overmastered  his 
politeness,  and  he  broke  in  upon  her 
remarks. 

"Saints  o'  glory,"  he  cried,  "did  you 
ever  hear  such  nonsense!  'The  fortunate 
condemnation  of  Adam'  indeed!  Here, 
Bern  avic,"  turning  to  the  engineer,  "you 
go  up  to  the  house  and  get  this  girl  a 
catechism.  She  has  not  been  properly 
educated." 

And,  though  Bern  strove  to  conceal  his 
amusement,  she  heard  him  remark  to  the 
old  man  as  he  passed  from  the  mill: 
"  Rather  an  unfortimate  condemnation,  I 
should  term  it."  And  his  language  was 
quite  as  perfect  as  her  own. 

When  he  returned  he  lifted  the  shabby 
cap  from  his  brown  curls  with  the  grace 
of  a  courtier,  and  presented  a  small  paper- 
bound  volume,  on  which  was  inscribed  in 
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a  bold,   boyish  hand,    "Bernard   Carolan. 
His  book." 

Ruth  accepted  the  proffered  book,  and, 
after  a  few  trivial  remarks,  passed  down 
the  trail,  divided  between  pity  for  John's 
ignorance  and  amusement  at  the  failure 
of  her  first  attempt  at  conversion.  One 
thing  was  clear:  Bernard  Carolan  was  not 
the  unlettered  person  she  had  supposed 
him  to  be,  and  she  was  sure  he  had 
secretly   enjoyed  her   discomfiture. 

After  traversing  the   trail   a   short  dis- 
tance,  she  turned   aside  and  entered  her 
"bower,"    a   favorite    resort,    just   at    the 
river's  edge,  where  many  of  her  idle  hours 
were  spent.    A  bower  it  was  in  very  truth. 
The   gnarled   roots   of   a   giant   alder   had 
interwoven    until    they    formed    a    rustic 
seat,    and    the    branches    drooped    so    low 
as    almost    to    conceal     the     spot    from 
passers-by  on  the  trail  which  ran  scarcely 
an   arm's   length   above,   along   the   river- 
bank.     Ferns    and    wild    flowers    ran    riot 
about   the  place   and   the   rushing   waters 
and  sweet-voiced  birds  filled  the  air  with 
music.    A  massive  peak  rose  skyward  on 
the  opposite  shore,  cla4  with  dark,  taper- 
ing pines,  cedars,  and  redwoods.    Just  at 
[.Ruth's   feet   a   narrow   strip   of  glistening 
[sand  bordered   the  stream;    while  in  the 
[branches  overhead  bits  of  driftwood  bore 
[■witness    that    this    was    only    a    summer 
[paradise.     But    she,    too,    was    a    bird    of 
)assage,  who  would  take  wing  before  the 
|angry    waters    raged    above    her    tranquil 
nest. 

Her  daily  visits  to  the  mill  grew  shorter, 
tand  her  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  Bernard 
Carolan    diminished;     while    she    spent    a 
I  longer    interval    in    her    favorite    retreat, 
pondering  afresh  the   world-old   riddle   of 
existence,    reawakened   by   the   perusal   of 
the   little    catechism.     Ruth    was    a    fair- 
minded  antagonist,  and  the  pitying  con- 
tempt   with    which    she    began    its    study 
gave  place  to  admiration  of  the  clear  and 
[concise  statements  of  doctrine,  supported 
by    Scriptural    and    historical^   authority, 
which  it  contained.     Although  she  could 
Snot  assent  to  these  doctrines,  she  envied 


the  sturdy  faith  of  those  who  could.  Day 
after  day  she  pondered  these  statements, 
and  saw  in  them,  for  those  who  could 
believe,  a  reason  for  existence,  a  help  to 
bear  the  trials  of  life,  a  promise  of  reward 
for  the  simplest  action  well  performed,  a 
motive  for  charity  and  morality;  laws 
fixed  and  immutable,  founded  upon  truth 
which  should  always  be  truth;  laws  which 
forbade  the  commission  of  sins  that  not 
all  the  changing  whims  of  humanity  could 
ever  paint  white.  And  her  hungry  heart 
yearned  toward  the  tender  Father  here 
portrayed,  whose  love  exceeded  that  of 
the  fondest  parent.  From  mazes  of  doubt 
and  perplexit}  she  breathed  the  old  prayer : 
"O  God — if  there  be  a  God, — show  me 
the  light!' 

But  it  seemed  her  prayer  was  unheard, 
since,  beyond  losing  her  weak  faith  in 
her  former  creed,  her  spiritual  condition 
remained  unchanged.  She  could  see  now 
the  absurdity  of  accepting  the  unsup- 
ported statement  of  men,  however  learned, 
on  a  matter  of  such  supretne  importance, — 
a  matter  entirely  beyond  the  natural  com- 
prehension of  mankind.  She  pondered 
upon  the  divinity  of  man  as  manifested 
in  its  expounders,  the  professors;  and  she 
wondered  if  Herr  Hinkle's  fondness  for 
beer  and  vaudeville  were  attributes  of  the 
deity;  if  the  divinity  of  Doctor  Ashe  and 
of  M.  Gaspard  caused  the  one  to  be  so 
pompous  and  overbearing,  and  the  other 
to  ogle  and  pursue  with  unwelcome  atten- 
tions every  pretty  co-ed  in  his  class.  Were 
the  janitor  and  the  scavenger  divine? 
Her  professors  had  assured  her  that  these 
men  were  yet  upon  the  lowest  plane  of 
spirituality;  and  that  in  time  all  men 
should  rise  above  such  menial  tasks, 
though  they  might  pass  through  many 
incarnations  in  the  spiritualizing  process. 
It  occurred  to  "her  that  the  earth  would 
be  a  decidedly  uncomfortable  and  unsan- 
itary place  when  the  last  janitor  and 
scavenger  should  become  spiritualized. 
And  so  darkness  descended  upon  her  old 
lights,  though  no  new  ones  shone  in  their 
place.     And    all    the    while    the    tattered 
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catechism  was  her  constant  companion, — 
because  it  was  the  only  book  in  her  posses- 
sion, she  told  herself;  but  some  of  its 
charm  must  have  lain  in  the  autograph 
of  its  former  owner,  although  Ruth  herself 
was  scarcely  aware  of  this. 

Her  scorn  for  the  natives  was  dimin- 
ishing, and  almost  imperceptibly  a  warm 
regard  for  her  neighbors  was  taking  its 
place.  Mrs.  Brook's  solicitude  for  the 
comfort  of  her  guest  must  in  time  have 
impressed  a  heart  of  stone;  and  the 
beguiling  ways  of  the  erstwhile  trouble- 
some little  Brooks  (the  "rivulets,"  Ruth 
called  them)  had  disarmed  her  hostility. 
The  very'  simplicity  of  the  daily  lives  of 
these  uncultured  people  charmed  where 
it  had  once  repelled  her.  Their  readiness 
to  give  of  their  poverty  to  those  less  fort- 
unate, the  kindly  little  attentions  or  the 
generous  sacrifice  of  time  and  services  to 
the  sick,  even  the  pergonal  interest  in 
their  neighbors'  affairs  which  she  had  at 
first  attributed  to  curiosity,  appealed  to 
her  sympathy. 

Here  all  was  peace.  No  din  of  speeding 
cars,  no  whir  of  motors,  no  rumble  of 
wheels,  no  clash  of  bells  or  scream  of 
whistles  disturbed  the  brooding  calm  of 
golden  mornings  and  purple  nights.  Softly 
through  the  clear  air  came  the  musical 
rush  of  the  waters,  the  warble  of  birds, 
the  hum  of  bees,  and  now  and  then  the 
lowing  of  cattle  or  the  sound  of  a  wood- 
man's axe.  Ruth's  heart  sank  at  the 
thought  of  leaving  this  enchanted  land 
for  the  turbulent  life  of  the  busy  world 
beyond  those  guarding  hills.  How  she 
should  miss  it  all, — Mrs.  Brook's  kind- 
ness, the  prattle  of  the  children,  the  cooing 
voice  &nd  clinging  fingers  of  the  first  real 
baby  she  had  ever  known,  the  cheerful 
greetings  of  her  neighbors,  and  these 
solitary  rambles  through  the  towering 
forests!  Here,  she  felt,  was  life  stripped 
of  its  tawdry  robes  of  convention  and 
pretence*  and  clad  in  the  quiet  garments 
of  simplicit}-  and  truth. 

One  morning  in  early  August,  as  Ruth 
pet  forth  upon  her  d^ily  walk,  Mrs.  Brook 


accompanied  her  to  the  gate,  the  laughing 
baby  in  her  arms  catching  to  the  sun- 
beams that  crept  through  the  trees  above. 
Before  parting,  Ruth  summoned  courage 
to  ask,  with  assumed  indifference,  a  ques- 
tion that  had  trembled  on  her  lips  scores 
of  times  before: 

"  Who  is  that  handsome  young  fellow 
up  at  Carolan's  mill?" 

"What!  That  boy?  Is  he  home?" 
queried  Mrs.  Brook,  shifting  the  baby 
to  her  right  arm.  "  Why,  that's  old 
Carolan's  son,  and  he's  studying  to  be  a 
priest.     He  must   be  home  on  vacation." 

But  the  conclusion  of  her  remarks  was 
lost  on  Ruth,  who  passed  along  the  familiar 
trail  with  a  queer  little  pang  at  her 
heart,  which  she  mistook  for  pity  for  the 
misguided  boy  who  intended  sacrificing 
himself  to  an  ideal. 

She  understood  now  his  averted  glances, 
his  indifference  to  her  charms;  though  of 
late  he  had  grown  more  friendly,  some- 
times joining  in  the  conversation  between 
his  father  and  herself,  and  again  giving 
her  a  pleasant  greeting  and  farewell. 
What  a  pity  that  so  bright  and  cultured 
a  nature  as  she  found  his  to  be  should 
content  itself  in  such  a  life!  Why,  this 
was  even  worse  than  burying  himself  at 
home  and  serving  his  father  in  his  present 
lowly  capacity!  His  life  would  be  a  dull, 
monotonous  round  of  poverty,  obedience, 
and  out-of-date  ceremonies.  He  would 
rise  in  the  morning,  clothe  himself  in 
strange  archaic  vestments,  and  repeat 
prayers,  and  perform  at  an  altar  rites  that 
were  hoary  with  age  centuries  ago.  He 
would  study  from  books  that  were  written 
long  before  science  enlightened  the  world; 
he  would  teach  and  preach  those  doctrines 
to  others;  and  all  this,  when  he  might 
give  his  services  to  Humanity  in  a  far 
more  practical  manner!  How  many  were 
winning  golden  opinions  in  settlement 
work,  as  dispensary  doctors,  or  lecturers 
on  the  prevention  and  cure  of  various 
diseases,  as  expounders  of  the  influence  of 
attractive  environments  upon  the  evolu;. 
tion'^of^the  human  race. 
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Yet  she  felt  a  tinge  of  admiration  for 
this  handsome  man,  who  had  chosen  to 
turn  his  back  upon  the  comforts  and 
emoluments  of  earthly  position  and  em- 
brace a  life  of  such  austerity.  And,  after 
all,  there  was  no  argument  which  she 
could  produce  in  opposition  to  his  belief. 
The  existence  and  authority  of  his  Church 
stretched  back  in  unbroken  succession  to 
the  founding  of  Christianity.  No  other 
creed  could  cla  m  the  same  distinction, 
and  no  other  creed  could  produce  proof  of 
its  doctrines  so  convincing  as  those  set 
forth  in  the  catechism  which  lay  beside  her. 
She  had  no  heart  for  conversation  to-day, 
and  so  she  omitted  her  customary  visit  to 
the  mill,  and  sat  for  hours  in  meditation, 
heeding  neither  the  flight  of  time  nor  the 
beauties  which  Nature  spread  so  lavishly 
before  her. 

There  was  a  strange  hush  in  the  air, — 
an  unwonted  heaviness;  the  aroma  of  the 
pines  was  almost  oppressive,  and  even 
at  this  high  altitude  the  heat  was  intense. 
The  sky  was  a  strange,  burnished  blue, 
and  ominous  black  clouds  hung  over  a 
giant  peak  a  few  miles  up  the  river.  But 
Ruth  heeded  none  of  these  things, — was 
conscious  of  nothing  but  the  dreary  sense 
of  desolation  which  had  descended  upon 
her  summer  paradise,  until  her  reverie  was 
disturbed  by  the  furious  beat  of  horse's 
hoofs  on  the  trail  above.  Just  opposite 
the  bower  they  halted  for  an  instant,  and 
then  pounded  madly  on  again;  while 
Ruth  felt  herself  lifted  and  borne  swiftly 
up  the  steep  hillside  in  the  strong  arms 
of  Bernard  Carolan.  And  not  an  instant 
too  soon;  for  scarcely  had  they  reached 
a  place  of  safety  when  with  a  mighty 
roar  a  seething  wall  of  water  swept  over 
the  spot  where  a  moment  before  she  had 
fancied  herself  so  secure. 

"Thank  God!"  gasped  Bernard,  still 
holding  her  fast.  Then,  recollecting  himself, 
he  apologized.  "You  must  think  me  very 
hasty  in  bearing  you  away  without  a  word 
of  explanation,"  he  said;  "but  it  was 
a  time  for  action,  not  for  words.  I  sav/ 
the  cloud-burst  on  lyookout  Peak  as  I  was 


riding  along  the  river  above  the  mill, 
and  my  first  thought  was  of  you.  I  put 
Black  Prince  through  his  paces;  and, 
thank  Heaven,  we  reached  you  in  time! 
I  knew  I  could  not  ride  him  up  the  hill- 
side, so  I  dismounted  and  urged  him  on 
when  I  reached  your  retreat.  His  life 
depends  upon  his  speed.  If  he  can  reach 
the  rise  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gulch 
in  time,  he  is  safe.  But  why  those  tears? 
You  are  quite  safe  now,  you  know." 

"  It  isn't  that,"  Ruth  replied  in  a  trem- 
ulous voice.  "  I've  lost  my  catechism. 
Yes,  you  may  laugh;  it  sounds  absurd 
I  know  for  a  pagan  like  myself  to  bemoan 
the  loss  of  a  catechism;  but  that  book  has 
been  my  constant  companion  throughout 
the  summer, — the  only  book  I  possessed." 

"That  is  easily  remedied,"  returned 
Bernard.  "As  to  books,  mine  are  at  your 
disposal.  And  if  you  will  accept  my  com- 
pany, I  shall  be  pleased  to  show  you  the 
beauties  of  our  mountains.  My  brother 
is  at  home  now;  and,  as  he  can  take  my 
place  at  the  mill,  I  am  free  to  go  and  come 
at  will.  Meanwhile  it  would  be  madness 
to  attempt  to  return  to  Cedar  Canon  until 
the  water  recedes;  and  as  that  will  occupy 
several  hours  you  must  come  home  with 
me  and  have  tea.  Mother  will  be  delighted 
to  meet  you.  But  please  do  not  air  any 
of  your  pernicious  doctrines  about  the 
'condemnation  of  Adam,'"  he  added 
laughingly.  "  My  mother  is  a  dear  old 
saint  who  would  be  shocked  at  such  revo- 
lutionary theories,  and  my  brother  Hugh 
is  at  home  on  vacation  from  Menlo  Park, 
where  he  is  studying  for  the  priesthood." 

"What  a  little  prig  I  was!"  said  Ruth; 
and  then,  sadly:  "There  is  no  fear  of  my 
defending  doctrines  which  I  no  longer 
hold.  The  truth  is,  I  am  utterly  at  sea. 
I  have  lost  the  little  faith  I  once  had  in 
my  old  creed,  and  I  can  not  bring  myself 
to  accept  any  other." 

"  I  shouldn't  worry.  Miss  Dean.    If  you ' 
are  honestly  seeking  the  light — and  I   am 
sure  you  are, — it  will  come  in  time.    The 
darkest  hour  is  just  before  the  dawn,  you 
know,"    rejoined    Bernard,    simply.     And 
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his  calm  assurance  was  strangely  com- 
forting to  the  perplexed  girl. 

As  they  talked  they  ascended  the  hill, 
and  from  its  crest  Ruth  gazed  upon  a 
lovely  little  valley  set  like  a  gem  amidst 
the  encircling  hills.  How  peaceful  it  was, 
with  its  spreading  trees,  its  rich  green 
meadows,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
grazing  cattle;  its  crystal  brook  v.'elling 
up  from  a  tiny,  placid  lake;  and,  crowning 
a  green  eminence,  a  rambling,  Vvhite- 
walled,  many-windowed  house,  with  red- 
tiled  roofs  and  broad  arched  porches,  half 
concealed  b}^  rose  vines,  whose  red  §nd 
creamy  blossoms  filled  the  air  with 
fragrance. 

As  the  young  people  passed  up  the  grav- 
elled walk,  Mrs.  Carolan  came  forth  to 
meet  them;  and  her  greeting  was  such  a 
perfect  blending  of  warmth  and  dignity 
that  the  girl's  heart  went  out  to  her  at 
once.  How  like  a  fair  old-fashioned  flower 
she  looked,  in  her  soft  black  gown  with 
a  bit  of  real  lace  at  the  throat,  her  white 
hair  rippling  back  from  the  kindest  face 
that  Ruth  had  ever  seen!  At  the  end  of 
the  broad  veranda  was  Mr.  Carolan  in  the 
homely  comfort  of  slippers  and  smoking 
jacket;  while  near  by  stood  a  young  man 
so  classically  handsome  that  to  any  but 
prejudiced  eyes  Bernard  must  appear 
commonplace  beside  him. 

After  the  greetings  and  introductions 
were  over,  Mrs.  Carolan  bore  Ruth  off  to 
her  own  room  for  those  mysterious 
"  f reshening-up  "  processes  so  dear  to  the 
feminine  heart.  As  they  passed  through 
the  spacious  entrance  hall,  the  girl  noted 
with  approval  the  simple  elegance  of  its 
furnishings:  its  polished  floor  strewn  here 
and  there  with  shreds  of  beautiful  carpet. 
Through  an  open  door  she  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  lofty  room,  its  walls  lined 
with  well-filled  bookcases  that  proclaimed 
Bernard's  offer  of  books  as  genuine.  And 
everywhere  were  crystal  bowls  filled  with 
fragrant  roses.  Ruth  half  feared  that  her 
afternoon's  experience  was  but  a  dream : 
it  all  seemed  too  delightful  to  be  true. 

After    a    daintv    meal    served    on    the 


veranda,  Bernard  accompanied  Ruth 
home, — a  fact  that  added  not  a  little  to 
her  enjoyment  of  this  day  of  surprises. 
"What  an  eventful  day  it  has  been!"  she 
thought,  as  one  by  one  its  incidents  passed 
through  her  mind, — her  own  deliverance 
from  death;  Mrs.  Brook's  information 
regarding  Bernard's  plans;  Bernard's 
desire  for  her  company  on  those  proposed 
excursions,  which,  however  alluring,  she 
felt  that,  under  the  circumstances,  she 
must  forego;  and  the  astonishing  revela- 
tions of  the  Carolan  home! 

"  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  touching 
on  a  subject  so  personal,"  she  said  to 
Bernard  as  they  neared  the  village;  "but 
I  can  not  understand  how  a  mother  can 
be  so  cheerful  at  the  prospect  of  her  sons' 
entering  on  a  vocation  which  must  sever 
them  from  home  and  kindred." 

"  My  mother's  faith  is  very  dear  to  her, 
and  she  rejoices  in  Hugh's  vocation,"  he 
answered.  "  And  you  know  I  shall  remain 
with  my  parents." 

"But,"  said  Ruth,  thoroughly  puzzled, 
"  I  thought  you,  too,  were  studying  for 
the  priesthood?" 

"  Did  my  angelic  expression  lead  you 
to  that  conclusion?"  he  asked,  laughingly. 
"Or  has  some  one  misinformed  you?  I 
never  entertained  the  idea,  though  to  my 
mind  there  is  no  higher  vocation." 

"Why,"  said  Ruth,  " it  was  only  this 
afternoon  that  Mrs.  Brook  told  me — but, 
there!  I  am  Letraying  myself.  You 
wouldn't  think  me  such  a  gossip,  would 
you?  If  you  will  promise  not  to  become 
vain,  I  shall  tell  you  just  what  was  said 
of  you.  I  asked  the  identity  of  that  hand- 
some young  man  at  Carolan's  mill,  and 
she  told  me  it  was  Mr.  Carolan's  son  who 
was  studying  for  the  priesthood." 

Bernard's  boyish  laugh  was  good  to  hear. 

"  The  joke  is  on  me,"  he  said.  '  You  see, 
the  residents  of  this  benighted  place  fail 
to  appreciate  my  charms,  and  when  one 
refers  to  the  '  handsome '  Carolan  boy  one 
always  means  Hugh.  The  mistake  was 
quite  a  natural  one,  since  you  applied  that 
adjective  to  me.    But  really,  after  all  these 
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weeks  did  you  not  know  who  I  was? 
Such  ignorance  is  appalHng.  Now  I  pro- 
pose to  become  better  acquainted;  and, 
if  you  will  honor  us  with  your  company 
to-morrow,  mother  and  I  will  drive  you 
to  some  beautiful  spots  along  the  river. 
You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Black  Prince 
reached  home  safe  a  few  moments  after 
our  own  arrival." 

And,  thanking  Ruth  for  her  assent, 
Bernard  lifted  his  hat  and  strode  whistling 
through  the  gathering  twilight,  leaving 
a  happy-hearted  little  maid  beside  the 
battered  gate  of  the  Brook  domicile. 

Then  followed  days  of  enchantment 
for  Ruth,  who  vievv'eJ  the  loveliness  of 
mountain,  sky  and  stream  through  a  rose- 
colored  mist  of  happiness.  In  her  leisure 
time  she   read   with   keen   enjoyment  the 

L books  with  which  Bernard  deluged  her; 
and  with  him  she  explored  secluded  nooks 
along  the  river,  or  ascended  majestic  peaks 
whose  virgin  soil  the  foot  of  man  had  never 
sullied.  Each  day  they  returned  home 
so  laden  with  ferns  and  fragrant  flowers 

•that  Mrs.  Brook's  humble  home  began  to 
take  on  the  appearance  of  a  conservatory. 
One  of  their  rambles  led  them  back  to 

ithe  bower  which  had  so  nearly  proved 
Ruth's  undoing;  and  as  they  sat  reviewing 
the  events  of  that  memorable  day  her 
eye  caught  the  flutter  of  paper  in  the 
branches  above. 

"O  Mr.  Carolan,"  she  cried,  'I  am  sure 
that  must  be  my  poor  little  catechism! 
Will  you  please  rescue  it  for  me?" 

And  when  the  rescue  was  effected  Ruth 
felt  as  though  she  had  regained  a  lost 
friend;  for,  tattered  and  water-stained  as 
it  was,  the  contents  were  still  legible. 

"But  see!"  she  said.  "The  water  has 
effaced  your  writing.  May  I  have  your 
autograph  again?" 

Bernard  took  the  ragged  little  volume, 
and,  drawing  out  his  fountain  pen,  in- 
scribed some  words  upon  it;  while  Ruth 
continued : 

'  I  have  another  and  greater  favor  to 
ask  of  you.    Do  you  remember  telling  me 

;jiot  to  worry,— that  if  I  Jjonestly  sought 


the  light  it  would  come  in  time?  It  has 
come,  thank  God!  The  books  you  lent 
me,  the  consistent  Christian  lives  which 
I  have  seen  in  your  home,  and  the  beauti- 
ful faith  of  your  mother,  have  hastened 
its  coming.  That  little  book  in  your 
hand  contains  my  rule  of  faith.  I  have 
studied  it  well.  May  I  ask  you  to  act  as 
my  sponsor  in  baptism?" 

Bernard  was  overjoyed;  yet  he  said, 
half-quizzically,  half-tenderly : 

"  You  are  asking  the  impossible,  little 
girl.  My  position  as  sponsor  would  inter- 
fere with  my  matrimonial  plans."  Then  he 
continued  earnestly,  "  I  aspire  to  a  nearer 
relationship," — and  he  gently  placed  in 
her  hands  the  tattered  little  catechism  on 
which  he  had  inscribed,  "  Ruth  Carolan. 
Her  book." 

Then  together  they  passed  through  the 
fragrant  dusk,  adown  the  quiet  little 
valley,  to  seek  the  blessing  of  the  mother 
and  father  who  were  henceforth  to  stand 
in  the  place  of  the  parents  whom  Ruth 
had  never  known. 

And  if  the  learned  professors  mourned 
at  the  defection  of  this  brilliant  pupil, 
their  sorrow  was  tempered  with  comfort 
that  her  searching  questions  would  trouble 
them  no  more. 


To  acquire  perfection  in  general  and 
all  the  virtues  in  particular,  even  to 
attaining  union  with  God,  it  is  necessary 
to  set  before  ourselves  an  example,  which 
may  serve  as  a  guide  for  all  our  actions 
and  all  our  progress.  Now,  it  is'  certain 
that  we  can  find  no  safer  or  grander 
example  than  that  which  God  Himself 
has  offered  us  in  the  person  of  His  Divine 
Son;  and  happy  is  he  w^ho  shall  make  the 
best  copy  of  it.  This,  then,  should  be  our 
book  and  our  mirror,  in  which  we  ought 
to  look,  whatever  circumstances  may 
occur, — that  is,  we  should  consider  in 
what  manner  Our  Lord  behaved  in  similar 
cases,  and  what  instruction  He  has  left 
us  in  regard  to  them,  and  then  follow 
generously  His  sentiments  and  example. 
— St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 
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A  Consoling  Sick  Call. 

WHEN  the  celebrated  Monseigneur 
Dupanloup,  afterward  Bishop  of 
Orleans,  was  cure  of  a  parish  in  a  certain 
French  city,  he  received  one  evening  an 
urgent  summons  to  a  deathbed.  A  carriage 
was  waiting  to  convey  him  all  the  more 
speedily  to  his  destination,  which  he 
found  to  be  in  one  of  the  most  aristocratic 
quarters  of  the  city.  Alighting  before  an. 
imposing  mansion,  he  was  received  by  one 
of  the  family,  who  sorrowfully  explained 
matters  to  him.  The  mistress  of  the  house, 
the  Duchesse  de  L,  had  been  suddenly 
seized  by  mortal  illness.  The  physicians 
held  out  no  hope.  One  of  them  had 
recommended  the  immediate  administra- 
tion of  the  Last  Sacraments,  lest  uncon- 
sciousness should  supervene. 

"O  Father,"  added  the  lady,  "it  is  such 
a  sad  case!  The  poor  sufferer  is  only 
twenty,  and  has  been  married  little  more 
than  a  year.  Her  parents  are  here;  they 
and  her  husband  are  distracted.  No  one 
has  courage  to  tell  her  of  her  danger. 
Will  you  break  it  to  her?" 

Receiving  the  Father's  assurance  that 
he  would  do  all  in  his  power,  she  conducted 
him  to  the  dying  lady's  room.  His  heart 
sank  as  he  noted  the  magnificence  of  his 
surroundings  and  recalled  the  circum- 
stances. How  hard  it  would  surely  be  for 
this  petted  child  of  fortune  to  hear  the 
dread  fiat!  What,  then,  was  his  surprise 
when  the  patient  at  once  addressed  him. 

"Thank  you  for  coming,  Father!  If 
my  life  is  in  danger,  do  not  fear  to  tell 
me,  that  I  may  make  ready  at  once." 

Inexpressibly  reheved  and  much  edified, 
Father  Dupanloup  began  his  holy  task. 
It  was  one  the  remembrance  of  which, 
in  after  years,  ever  filled  him  with  con- 
solation. Here  was  this  young  creature, 
with  all  the  advantages  that  illustrious 
birth  and  wealth  could  shower  upon 
her,  ready  to  sacrifice  them  all, — ready 
to  part  from  those  who  idolized  her,  since 
such  was  the  will  of  God.  When  the  priest 
expressed  his  hope  that  she  did  not  fear 


to  die,  she  replied,  with  a  radiant  smile: 
"Oh,  no.  Father!  How  could  I?  On 
the  day  of  my  First  Communion  I  took 
the  resolution  that  no  day  should  pass 
without  my  saying  the  Rosary.  I  have 
kept  that  resolution.  That  means  that 
fifty  times  each  day  I  have  asked  the 
Blessed  Virgin  to  pray  for  me  at  the  hour 
of  my  death.  She  will  help  me,  I  know." 
And,  clasping  her  hands,  she  fervently 
recited  the  Ave  Maria.  The  same  sweet 
prayer  was  on  her  lips  when,  a  few  hours 
later,  she  entered  into  her  agony.  With 
her  last  breath  she  continued  it  as  far  as 
the  words,  "  Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God, 
pray  for  us  sinners!  Pray  for  me  now, 
Mother,— now.' "  And  with  these  words  she 
passed  away,  to  receive  the  "Welcome!" 
of  that  Mother  she  had  so  faithfully 
honored  upon  earth. 


The  Saints  and  Ourselves. 


A  COMMON  error  of  our  time  —  a 
wrong  notion  shared  by  many  Chris- 
tians as  well  as  by  most  worldlings — is  to 
imagine  that  religion  prevents  the  devel- 
opment of  the  natural  qualities  of  man; 
that  it  confines  the  thoughts,  and  is 
wholly  incompatible  with  enlightened 
elevation  of  character  and  anything  like 
warmth  of  feeling;  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, the  greatest  saints  are  furthest 
removed  from  normal  human  qualities  and 
sentiments.  As  Mr.  Hamilton  Wright 
Mabie  observes  in  a  pleasant  essay  on 
"The  Humor  of  the  Saints,"  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Outlook,  "  instead  of  per- 
ceiving that  in  a  saint  the  human  qualities 
bloom  in  the  sunniest  exposure  to  divine 
truth  and  love,  men  have  too  often  felt 
that  sainthood  involves  a  dehumanizing 
process,  and  that  one  becomes  a  saint  by 
ceasing  to  be  a  man."  This  error  arises 
from  a  wrong  conception  both  of  God  and 
of  religion.  It  misrepresents  the  saints 
and  is  calculated  to  nullify  our  desire  to 
imitate  them,  which  is  the  very  object  of 
the    Church    in    their    ca,nonjza.tiqn,     Nq 
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doubt  there  were  some  among  the  saints 
whose  natural  disposition  was  gloomy, 
but  it  was  not  on  this  account  that  they 
were  canonized.  The  vast  majority  of 
holy  men  and  women  with  whose  lives 
we  are  familiar  were  especially  dis- 
tinguished for  cheerfulness.  It  was  a 
natural  result  of  their  habitual  union  with 
Cod,  of  the  state  of  innocence  which  they 
had  preserved,  or  to  which  by  penance 
they  had  attained. 

"How  lovely  is  religion!"  the  Blessed 
Cure  of  Ars  used  to  exclaim.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  never  known  to  laugh,  but 
he  smiled  habitually,  in  a  way  to  encourage 
cheerfulness  and  to  inspire  confidence. 
Although,  of  course,  no  saint  could  ever 
be  frivolous,  most  saints  have  been 
humorous,  if  not  on  account  of  being  so 
holy,  on  account  of  being  so  sane.  All 
of  them,  needless  to  say,  were  distinguished 
for  intense  earnestness,  of  which  humor 
is  the  saving  grace.  The  Blessed  Cure, 
though  one  of  the  most  mortified  of  men, 
was  charming  in  conversation,  always 
ready  with  quick  answers,  which  were 
now  and  then  gently  satirical.  Those  who 
were  privileged  to  know  him  intimately 
have  reported  many  sparkling  remarks, 
full  of  similes  and  sweetness.  One  thinks 
of  St.  Jerome  as  the  personification  of 
austerity,  yet  lashes  of  humor  are  to  be 
found  in  his  letters.  He  was,  in  reality,  a 
very  human  saint.  Even  the  Evangelists 
were  not  lacking  in  the  "saving  grace." 
Who  can  read  without  a  smile  of  the 
healing  of  the  man  born  blind  as  related 
by  St.  John  ?  The  humor  is  certainly  there. 
And  may  not  St.  Luke  have  smiled  to 
himself  while  writing  of  those  forty  Jews 
■of  Caesarea  who  took  an  oath  that  they 
would,  eat  nothing  "  till  they  had  killed 
Paul," — thinking  how  hungry  they  must 
have  become? 

The  dignity  of  the  saints  is  not  obscured 
by  attributing  to  them  the  natural  qual- 
ities shared  by  all  human  beings.  "  You 
may  live  in  the  same  house  with  the 
'saint,'"  writes  Coventry  Patmore,  "and 
never  find  out  that  he  is  not  a  sinner  like 


yourself,  unless  you  rely  on  negative 
proofs,  or  obtrude  lax  ideas  upon  him, 
and  so  provoke  him  to  silence.  You  must 
make  allowance  for  him,  and  remember 
that  the  knowledge^  which  is  to  you  a 
superficies  is  to  him  a  solid.  I  once  asked 
a  person  more  learned  than  I  am  in  such 
matters,"  adds  Mr.  Patmore,  "to  tell  me 
what  was  the  real  difference  between  the 
'saint'  and  any  other  ordinary  man  of  the 
world  with  a  prudent  regard  for  the 
common  proprieties.  The  reply  was  that 
the  'saint'  does  everything  that  any  other 
decent  person  does,  only  somewhat  better 
and  with  a  totally  different  motive." 

Concluding  the  article  to  which  we  have 
referred,  Mr.  Mabie  tells  of  "  two  'beauti- 
fully human  saints"  whose  goodness  was 
the  natural  flowering  of  their  nature,  the 
childlike  unfolding  of  pure  souls.  Those 
who  were  privileged  to  know  the  late 
Sister  M.  Rita,  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  will  not  need  to  be  told  who  the 
teaching  nun  is  to  whom  so  gracious  a 
tribute  is  paid: 

One  was  a  Methodist,  whose  hfe  had  been 
one  long  and  blessed  service  of  others.  At 
seventy  she  entered  upon  ten  years  of  increas- 
ing suffering;  for  five  years  she  was  helpless. 
She  was  more  than  heroic:  she  was  a  spring  of 
life  and  joy.  Age  seemed  to  have  passed  her  by 
while  Pain  waited  beside  her.  Her  face  never 
lost  its  bloom  nor  her  eye  its  merry  gleam.  Her 
humor  to  the  last  hour  was  a  flowing  stream, 
in  which  faith,  gayety  of  spirit,  and  clear  intel- 
ligence mingled  and  moved  harmoniously.  Long 
before  she  went,  her  Calvary  had  become  a 
Mount  of  Transfiguration;  her  mortality  put 
on  immortality  like  a  shining  garment. 

The  other  was  a  teaching  nun  in  a  convent 
school.  She  wore  the  dress  of  her  Order  as 
naturally  as  if  it  were  the  universal  dress  of 
women;  and  her  religion  was  at  once  faith, 
service,  poetry.  She  was  set  apart  to  a  life  of 
holy  thoughts,  but  her  beautiful  humanity  was 
not  obscured  but  made  luminous  by  it.  Her 
face  was  wonderfully  responsive  to  fine  thoughts 
and  beautiful  speech;  she  taught  literature  as 
one  who  lived  beside  fountains  of  its  inspiration. 
She  had  a  quiet  seriousness,  a  charming  humor, 
a  natural  gift  of  judgment.  To  know  her  was 
to  be  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  saint  without 
any  blurring  of  the  grace  and  sweetness  of  the 
woman. 
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Notes  -and  Remarks. 

There  is  a  quality,  or  combination  of 
qualities,  in  the  sermons  of  Bishop  Hedley 
which  renders  them  eminently  attractive. 
Whatever  the  subject  may  be,  one  is  dis- 
posed to  "sit  up  and  take  notice."  They 
must  be  listened  to  with  close  attention, 
they  are  all  so  interesting  in  print.  We 
have  never  read  one  without  finding  some- 
thing to  quote.  The  latest — an  address, 
as  it  is  called,  delivered  on  the  Golden 
Jubilee  of  the  consecration  of  St.  Michael's 
Church,  Hereford,  England, — contains  this 
fine  passage: 

Christianity  is  the  presence  of  God  amongst 
men,  —  God  in  speech  and  in  touch.  Through 
our  holy  Cathohc  Faith  we  know  that  the  far-oflf 
God  is  wonderfully  near,  the  silent  Almighty 
speaks,  the  most  pure  vSpirit  walks  to  and  fro. 
But  this  is  done  by  means  of  a  human  ministry. 
Jesus  Himself  was  on  this  earth  only  a  short 
lime.  When  He  left  us  He  constituted  a  body 
of  men,  to  be  ever  renewed,  by  whose  word 
and  act  He  is  always  with  us;  and  the  ever- 
lasting God  is  with  us.  For  the  ministry  is 
a  means  to  an  end,  —  a  most  gracious  means 
to  the  supreme  end  and  purpose  of  life.  That 
men  may  love  God  more  strenuously  and  more 
continuously,  God  has  become  man,  and  has 
willed  that  there  should  ever  be  on  earth,  not 
merely  the  memory  of  that  Incarnation,  but  a 
dispensation  of  Sacrifice,  vSacrament,  and  a 
teaching  Church;  and  this  dispensation  is 
embodied  in  the  priesthood.  God  is  manifested 
upon  earth,  not  by  prophets  clothed  with  the 
robes  of  inspiration  and  of  miracle,  not  by  the 
waters  of  a  deluge,  or  the  terrors  of  Mount  Sinai, 
but  by  men  endowed  with  invisible  power,  whore 
office  is  recognized   by   Faith. 

What  an  exalted  idea  of  Christianity 
and  of  the  Christian  ministry  is  conveyed 
by  this  paragraph! 


The  Academy  has  published  two  admi- 
rably written  articles  on  "  Oberammergau 
and  Its  Passion  Play,"  by  E.  Ashmead- 
Bartlett,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  witness 
of  the  recent  performance.  "It  is  a  great 
pity,"  he  declares,  "that  a  few  actor- 
managers  do  not  make  the  journey  to 
Oberammergau   and   pick    up   some   hints 


on  how  to  stage  historical  productions. 
The  acting  of  these  villagers  is,  throughout, 
infinitely  superior  to  that  seen  on  our  own 
stage;  and  the  handling  of  the  crowd, 
sometimes  500  strong,  an  object-lesson. 
It  is  the  triumph  of  naturalness.  The 
performers  live  all  their  lives  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  parts  they  have  been  selected 
to  create,  and  study  them  incessantly 
until  they  become  part  and  parcel  of  the 
character,  with  the  result  that  the  acting 
is  almost  perfect  and  as  near  historical 
accuracy  as  can  be  obtained.  Some  of  the 
tableaux  could  not  be  excelled, — they  are 
perfection;  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
figures  are  grouped,  and  keep  their  posi- 
tions for  several  minutes  while  the  choir 
is  singing,  is  almost  incredible." 

The  writer  believes  that  the  pilgrimage 
to  Oberammergau  will  become  more  and 
more  popular  in  the  succeeding  decades. 
"  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  found  this 
unique  phenomenon  of  a  mountain  village 
which  is  composed  of  born  actors  and 
actresses,  who  live  all  their  lives  in  a  deep 
religious  atmosphere  for  the  single  purpose 
of  presenting  every  ten  years  'The  Story 
which  Transformed  the  World.'" 


From  time  to  time  one  meets  with  a 
particularly  striking  verification  of  the 
statement  once  made  by  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  that,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  Catholicism  as  a  religion  to 
live  in,  it  seems  certainly  to  be  the  best 
one  to  die  in.  In  a  wreck  on  the  Lacka- 
wanna Railroad  in  Scranton  the  other 
day,  fireman  William  Tobin  was  very 
seriously  injured,  being  pinned  beneath 
the  wreckage  for  an  hour  and  twenty-three 
minutes.  Priests  from  the  episcopal  resi- 
dence were  soon  on  the  scene,  and  Father 
Hurst  attended  to  the  injured  fireman. 
The  latter's  brother  Joseph,  being  informed 
that  it  was  a  man  named  McCormack  who 
was  pinioned  in  the  engine,  and  seeing 
that  every  assistance  was  being  rendered 
to  him,  hastened  to  be  of  service  to  the 
injured  passengers.  It  was  fully  fifteen 
minutes    before    Joseph,   learning    that    i^t^ 
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was  his  brother  William  who  was  held 
prisoner,  hastened  to  cheer  the  sufferer, 
begging  him  not  to  lose  courage:  that 
he  would  soon  be  "all  right."  Without 
a  whimper,  William  responded  to  his 
brother's  pleadings:  "I'm  all  right  now: 
I've  had  the  priest.  You  watch  and  see 
that  they  don't  catch  my  head  with  the 
hood.  I'm  fast.  I  can't  move  either  foot." 
"I've  had  the  priest"!  Yes,  let  the 
Socialist  philosopher  ignore  religion,  deride 
its  adherents,  and  scoff  at  its  ministers  as 
he  will:  there  comes  to  every  man,  day 
laborer  or  millionaire,  an  unfailing  moment 
when  all  his  hopes  centre  in  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  his  peace  with  God; 
when  his  being  "all  right"  or  the  reverse 
depends  on  whether  or  not  he  has  enjoyed 
the  unspeakable  consolations  of  religion, — 
has    "had    the    priest,"     as    poor    Tobin 

expressed  it. 

♦  ♦ 

Viscount  Halifax  among  English  Prot- 
estants, like  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  among 
English  Catholics,  is  the  foremost  layman 
of  his  communion,  and  his  opinion  may 
accordingly  be  supposed  to  be  of  some 
weight  with  his  coreligionists.  Speaking 
at  a  meeting  of  the  English  Church  Union 
at  Cambridge  recently,  the  Viscount  said 
that  the  law  as  to  divorce  was  a  direct 
incentive  to  and  encouragement  of  sin; 
that  it  enabled  the  parties  who  had  sinned 
to  profit  by  their  sin,  and  that  it  had  been 
a  bar  in  the  way  of  any  real  repentance. 

More  and  more  clearly  do  those  outside 

the    Fold    come    to    recognize    that    the 

Church's    attitude    as    to    divorce — which, 

after  all,  is  merely  Christ's  own  attitude — 

is   the   only   truly   effective   one.     "  What 

God   hath   joined    together,    let   not    man 

put  asunder." 

♦  ♦ 

In  a  speech  at  the  general  assembly  of 
school  inspectors  under  his  jurisdiction, 
the  Minister  of  Education  and  of  Worship 
for  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  declared 
that  "the  Government  is  firmly  and 
unanimously  determined  to  preserve  for 
the   people,   religion,   faith   and   Christian 


morality.  That  is  possible  only  by  the 
decided  maintenance  of  denominational 
schools.  .  .  .  There  should  be  no  contradic- 
tion, as  to  religious  teaching,  between  the 
Church  and  the  school.  The  teaching 
should  be  in  all  points  conformable  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  which  assures  us 
that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  and  our 
Saviour.  Such  instruction  can  be  given 
to  Protestant  children  by  Protestant 
believers  alone,  to  Catholic  children  by 
the  recognized  organs  of  the  Catholic 
Church." 

From  a  Protestant  official  in  a  Prot- 
estant country,  such  doctrine  is  as  grat- 
ifying as  it  is  noteworthy. 


Some  practical  dogmatic  theology  for 
the  man  on  the  street  is  served  up  in  the 
Pilot  by  the  writer  of  "  Talks  to  Young 
Men."    Discussing  infallibility,  he  says: 

As  a  sane,  practical  man,  you  see  in  every 
contest  the  necessity  for  an  umpire,  a  referee, 
a  judge,  a  tribunal,  an  authority  with  recognized 
power  I  )  end  disputes.  The  decisions  must  be 
made  in  accordance  with  accepted  rules  and 
laws;  must  be  regarded  as  final,  irrevocable; 
and  therefore,  in  their  own  si)here  and  scope, 
are  acknowledged  as  free  from  error.  This  jjrin- 
ciple,  so  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  good 
order  in  every  phase  and  avenue  of  human 
action,  is  much  more  essential  in  the  regulation 
of  the' multitudinous  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds 
controlling  all  ])OSsible  relations  and  transactions 
between  man  and  man  and  between  man  and 
his  God. 

Without  an  infallible  tribunal,  without  a 
supreme  court  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
concerning  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  every 
article  of  Christian  belief  would  be  involved  in 
bewildering  confusion  and  diflliculties.  Con- 
troversy would  simply  be  endless;  and  men, 
not  knowing  what  to  think,  would  not  know 
how    to  act.  .  .  . 

Suppose  U])on  an  ocean  liner  each  of  the  pas- 
sengers should  claim  the  right  to  guide  the  ship 
in  his  own  way.  He  might  demand  it,  because 
he  had  studied  a  little  geography,  and  in  addition 
had  a  smattering  of  other  sciences.  He  might 
allege  his  skill  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
his  bulging  muscle,  his  physical  beauty;  his 
prominence  in  politics,  in  society,  in  literature, 
or  in  anything  else.  Would  the  captain  be 
justified  if  he  were  to  admit  that  the  passenger's 
success   in    other    things    qualified    him    for    the 
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position  of  commander?  Would  the  other  pas- 
sengers consider  themselves  secure  under  such 
guidance? 

This  sort  of  "talk"  is  clearly  of  use,  to 
young  men  or  old.  While  of  course  not 
new,  it  is  newly  put,  and  apt  to  make  an 

impression. 

♦  ♦ 

The  following  paragraph  from  the 
Osservatore  Romano  constitutes  another 
and  a  notable  tribute  to  the  magnificence 
of  the  recent  Eucharistic  Congress: 

The  Church  finds  itself,  after  seven  years  of 
the  present  pontificate,  in  the  midst  of  difficulties 
greater  and  more  numerous  than  those  which 
have  beset  it  at  any  time  since  the  loss  of 
the  Temporal  Power;  but  in  the  piety  evoked 
by  the  Eucharistic  Congress  his  Holiness  finds 
consolation  for  every  misfortune.  The  occasion 
brings  out  the  essential  nature  of  the  present 
reign  —  its  religious  tone,  the  importance  it 
attaches  to  morals  and  to  piety  as  distinguished 
from   the  successes  of   diplomacy. 

Morals  and  piety  are  necessarily  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  Pontiff 
whose  aim  i§,  not  to  shine  as  a  diplomat 
or  statesman  (though  even  in  these  roles 
he  has  achieved  genuine  distinction),  but 
"to  restore  all  things  in  Christ."  We  can 
quite  understand  how  gratifying  to  him 
must  have  been  the  honor  everywhere 
paid  to  hi^  I^egate,  but  above  all  the 
homage  rendered  to  the  Lord  of  the 
Tabernacle. 


Recent  developments  in  Portugal  render 
more  timely  at  present  than  when  it  was 
written  a  few  weeks  ago  an  article  on 
"Religious  Orders"  in  the  Catholic  Herald 
of  India.  Apropos  of  the  cosmopolitan 
calumnies  published  about  these  Orders  by 
journalists  whose  real  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  sadly  imperfect  when  indeed  it 
is  not  non-existent,  the  Herald  asks: 

What  is  there  behind  that  sudden  and  uniform 
outcry — expressed  in  almost  identical  terras  in 
England,  India,  America,  and  throughout  the 
anticlerical  press?  Religious  Orders  are  every- 
where the  same;  their  life  is  the  same;'  their 
object  is  the  same;  their  usefulness  to  the 
Church  and  to  society,  to  the  poor  and  the  sick, 
to  suffering  humanity,  is  what  we  see  it  under 
our  eyes.     If   there   did   exist   any   difference,   if 


there  were  any  abuse,  why,  the  remedy  is  at  .i 
hand.  Religious  Orders  can  not  exist  without  i 
the  sanction  of  the  Head  of  the  Church.  By 
him  they  can  be  suppressed;  by  him  they  can 
be  called  to  account  and  checked — if  need  be. 
Spain,  in  particular,  is  bound  by  its  Concordat 
to  treat  such  questions  with  the  Vatican.  But 
it  is  not,  after  all,  the  question  of  finding  a 
remedy  for  an  alleged  evil  that  troubles  the 
Spanish  Government.  The  real  truth  is  that 
religious  Orders,  religion  itself,  stands  in  the 
way  of  those  who  hate  Christ  and  His  Church. 
These  haters — call  them  whatever  you  like — 
are  in  power;  and  if  they  aim  at  the  destruction 
of  the  religious  Orders,  it  is  because  they  mean 
to  attack  the  secular  clergy  after  that,  and  finally 
to  separate  Church  and  State. 

Just  SO.  Now,  as  ever,  the  religious 
Orders  form  the  vanguard  of  the  Church, 
and  they  invariably  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
first  attacks  made  on  her  in  any  country. 
Like  the  Church  herself,  however,  the 
Orders  are  immortal;  and  they  will  still 
be  flourishing  with  perennial  youth  when 
the  immature  republics  that  "suppress" 
them  will  have  lapsed  into  anarchy  and 
social  chaos. 


A  fellow-feeling  makes  one  wondrous 
kind,  and  a  great  many  residents  of  a 
great  many  cities  will  appreciate  the 
Montreal  Star's  treatment  of  a  recent 
accident  in  the  Canadian  metropolis: 

On  Friday  afternoon,  Mr.  Gustave  Levesque 
came  into  collision  with  one  of  the  Montreal 
Street  Railway  Company's  construction  cars  at 
the  corner  of  Sherbrooke  Street  on  St.  Lawrence 
Boulevard.  The  gentleman  had  to  have  his  leg 
amputated,  but  the  public  generally  will  be 
relieved  to  know  that  the  car  was  uninjured. 
We  have  no  desire  to  reflect  upon  a  man  who 
suffered  so  severely;  but  the  recklessness  with 
which  ordinary  citizens  use  the  streets  of 
Montreal  must  be  exceedingly  annoying  to  the 
ever-popular  Street  Railway  Company,  and  its 
scrupulously  careful  motormen.  Cars  are  de- 
layed; the  Company's  officials  have  to  waste 
time  attending  coroner's  inquests;  and  the 
Company  has  to  spend  money  in  legal  expenses, 
including  libel  suits,  —  all  because  pedestrians 
and  other  private  citizens  assume  the  right  to 
use  the  streets  almost  on  an  equality  with  the 
Company  itself.  This  kind  of  thing  must  be 
stopped.  Capital  must  be  protected;  and  the 
question  should  be  settled,  once  and  for  all, 
whether  people  who  have  been  granted  no  street 
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privileges  by  the  City  Council  are  to  be  per- 
mitted to  interfere  with  the  peaceable  possession 
of  the  streets  by  the  only  Company  in  the 
nominal  enjoyment  of  a  public  franchise  in 
that  connection.  It  is  absurd  to  allow  street 
railway  traffic  to  be  interfered  with  by  mere 
pedestrians.  .  .  . 

The  sympathy  which  the  Star  lavishes 
on  the  Street  Railway  Company  might 
well  be  extended  to  the  owners  of  auto- 
mobiles, who  are  nefariously  barred  from 
traversing  the  rural  districts  at  a  speed 
of  sixty  miles  an  hour  by  the  impertinent 
acts  of  country  residents,  who  persist  in 
the  delusion  that  they  have  any  right  to 
their  own  roads.  Such  pigheadedness  is 
lamentable. 


Emperor  William's  recent  declaration 
concerning  the  divine  right  of  kings  has 
had  the  result  of  acquainting  the  world 
with  what,  we  imagine,  has  hitherto^been 
unsuspected  information  relative  to  the 
Kaiser's  inner  life.  A  Hamburg  journal 
quotes  the  ruler  of  Germany  as  saying, 
and  vouches  for  the  authenticity  of  the 
utterance : 

I  can  not  understand  why  so  many  people 
occupy  themselves  so  little  with  the  Word  of 
God.  In  all  my  thoughts  and  actions  I  ask 
myself  what  the  Bible  says  about  the  matter. 
For  -me  it  is  a  fountain  from  which  1  draw 
strength  and  light.  In  the  hours  of  uncertainty 
and  anxiety  I  turn  to  this  great  source  of  conso- 
lation. I  can  not  imagine  a  life  which  is  inwardly 
estranged  from  God.  We  must  all  go  through 
our  hours  of  Gethsemane. 

This,  we  submit,  is  manifestly  Christian 
talk;  and  none  but  his  enemies  will  decry 
the  Kaiser's  religious  sentiments,  or  ques- 
tion their  sincerity. 


"Social  Work  in  Switzerland"  is  the 
subject  of  an  extremely  interesting  paper 
contributed  to  the  Catholic  World  by 
Virginia  M.  Crawford.  This  extract  sum- 
marizes her  conclusions: 

In  Switzerland,  after  thirty  years  of  active, 
if  intermittent,  agitation,  based  largely  on  the 
teaching  of  the  Leonine  Encyclicals,  much  has 
been  accomplished  in  labor  legislation,  in 
housing,  in  education,  in  the  develo{)ment  of 
the    civic    sense.      In    Switzerland    we    find    no 


extremes  either  of  poverty  or  of  wealth,  with 
their  blighting  evils, — no  destitution  on  the  one 
hand,  no  enervating  luxury  on  the  other. 
Everywhere  there  is  to  be  found  a  widespread 
observance  of  Sunday  rest,  and  almost  complete 
religious  toleration.  Hence  at  St.  Gall,  although 
in  point  of  fact  the  population  is  only  three- 
fifths  Catholic,  the  social  student  can  watch  the 
Church  at  work  under  normal  and  healthy  con- 
ditions in  an  environment  favorable  to  spiritual 
growth.  And  the  conviction  is  forced  upon  him 
that  in  the  world  of  to-day  only  democracy, 
wisely  understood,  furnishes  such  a  basis. 

Evidently  conditions  in  Switzerland  are 
far  from  being  so  disheartening  as  in  some 
other  lands  that  pride  themselves  on  rank- 
ing "foremost  in  the  files  of  time."  The 
reference  in  the  foregoing  passage  to  the 
Encyclicals  of  Leo  XIII.  is  noteworthy. 
Those  luminous  documents  are  well  worth 
the  most  earnest  study. 


Apropos  of  a  subject  frequently  touched 
upon  in  these  columns  —  the  civic  duties 
of  Catholics, — Cardinal  Gibbons  says: 

Let  more  young  men  of  education  and 
virtuous  ideals  give  themselves  to  the  public 
service;  and  if  they  do  sq  with  clean  hearts  and 
hands,  the  pregnant  evils  of  government  must 
be  eliminated.  In  serving  our  country  we  are 
serving  God.  I  have  preached  this  and  written 
it  again  and  again. 

The  better  class  of  our  citizens  too  often  stand 
aloof  from  practical  politics  and  the  conduct  of 
campaigns.  One  result  of  universal  suffrage  is 
that  elections  very  frequently  turn  upon  the 
votes  of  that  large  class  made  up  of  the  rougher 
and  baser  sort.  As  I  have  written  in  "Our 
Christian  Heritage,"  to  influence  and  organize 
this  vote  is  the  "dirty   work"   of  politics. 

And  it  is  precisely  aloofness  and  affected 
disgust  for  political  activity,  on  the  part 
of  so  many  respectable  and  educated 
citizens,  that  make  this  "dirty  work" 
effective.  If  the  decent,  honest,  clean- 
handed voters  of  any  average  community 
manifested  one-half  the  energy  of  their 
opposites,  politics  would  be  relieved  of 
much  of  the  stigma  that  now  attaches 
thereto.  No  man — save  perhaps  a  hermit 
on  a  solitary  island — is  immune  from  civic 
duties  and  responsibilities.  To  neglect 
these  is  to  proclaim  oneself  not  only  a  bad 
citizen  but  a  bad  Catholic  as  well. 


The  Winner  of  a  Prize. 


BY    M.   R.   SHEA. 


T  was  that  bothersome  question 
about  the  "  Northwest  Terri- 
W^  tory "  that  confused  Alicia. 
"  It  must  mean  the  land  covered  by 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho,  surely. 
That  was  the  northwest  part  of  the 
country.  Still — still,  wasn't  that  Oregon 
Territory?"  So  reasoned  Alicia,  and  her 
poor  little  head  became  more  and  more 
confused.  That  question  had  been  annoy- 
ing her  since  she  first  looked  through 
the  examination.  Suddenly  something  put 
before  her  mind  the  region  of  Minnesota. 
Was  not  that  the  "Northwest  Territory"? 
But  that  was  not  in  the  northwest  part 
of  the  United  States.  The  Ordinance  of 
1787  flashed  before  her.  Yes,  she  was 
sure — that  is,  almost  sure — that  it  was 
this  part  of  the  country  to  which  the 
puzzling  question  referred. 

At  this  important  moment,  Lettie 
Shanley  set  her  paper  upon  Sister  Rose's 
desk,  and  walked  out  of  the  room  with 
a  very  satisfied  air.  She  and  Alicia  had 
been  the  last  two  to  finish.  Considering 
how  much  there  was  at  stake  in  this 
test — the  final  and  general  examination, 
covering  the  work  of  the  whole  year, — no 
time  limit  had  been  set.  But  it  was  now 
after  twelve. 

Supposing  Lettie  Shanley  should  get 
the  prize?  The  thought  came  with  horror 
to  Alicia,  as  she  watched  the  Shanley 
girl,  her  close  rival  in  history  scholarship, 
pass  out  of  the  room.  Sister  Rose  raised 
her  eyes  and  closed  the  ink-well  on 
her  desk. 

"  Aren't  you  finished,  Alicia?  "  she  asked, 
looking  in  the  child's  direction. 

"  I  shall  be  in  just  a  minute  now.  Sister. 


I've   done   the   tenth,   but  must  go   back 
to  one  of  the  others." 

"Well,  finish  as  quickly  as  you  can," 
said  the  nun.    "Meantime  I  must  go." 

Picking  up  the  pile  of  examination 
papers,  she  set  out  for  the  dining-room, 
pausing  only  to  give  Alicia  directions  about 
putting  her  paper  into  a  certain  desk 
drawer  before  leaving.  No  child  more 
worthy  of  trust  had  ever  attended  St. 
Joseph's,  so  Sister  Rose  walked  away 
without  hesitancy. 

"Yes,  Sister,"  Alicia  replied  to  the  part- 
ing injunction,  and  resumed  her  writing. 

In   a  moment  she   paused.     Alicia   was 
quite    sure    that    the    answer    she    had    in 
mind  was  correct, — so  sure,  in  fact,  that 
she  had  begun  writing  it;    but  why  not 
make    altogether    sure?      Something]|^sug- 
gested  that;    and  the  idea,  once  in  mind, 
was  hard  to  abandon.     She   was  perfectly- 
sure  now,  she  told  herself;    so  what  was! 
the  harm  of  looking  into  the  history  forj 
a  minute?    She  knew  just  where  to  fine 
it.     She  had   intended   to   do   so   as   soon] 
as  her  paper  was  passed  to  Sister  Rose,] 
so  why  not  do  it  as  well  before  as  after?] 
It  was  all  the  same,  Alicia's  evil  prompter] 
told  her.    Would  she  do  it  if  Sister  Rose! 
were    present?      An    invisible    something] 
asked  her  this.    Sister  Rose  knew  she  was! 
honest,  —  everybody    knew    it ;     she    had 
often    fulfilled    missions    of    trust.     There 
was  no  harm  at  all  in  the  idea,  she  sud-^ 
denly   decided;    for,   no  matter  what  the 
history  said,  she  would  write  that  answer 
exactly  as  she  had  intended  before  look- 
ing.   Then,  why  not  write  it  now,  if  thei 
answer    was    to    be    unchanged    anyway? 
But  the  book  was  already  open  and  she 
might  as  well  look.    Her  fingers  trembled  ^ 
as   she    turned   the  pages.    Yes,   there  i1 
was,    plain   enough,   in   black   and   white,] 
as  she  had  decided  the   question.    There^ 
was  no  need  of  any  change  in  the  answer- 
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she    had    known    there    would    not    be. 

But  on  her  way  home  Alicia  was  tor- 
mented with  questions  that  kept  crowding 
her  brain.  Who  was  asking  them?  She 
was  not;  she  wanted  to  forget  the  whole 
matter;  her  head  was  very  tired.  But  the 
questions  refused  to  cease.  "  If  you  were 
so  very  sure,  why  didn't  you  write  it 
before  looking  to  see  if  it  was  correct? 
If  you  would  have  made  no  change  in  the 
answer  anyway,  why  not  have  written  it 
just  as  well  before  as  after?  If  Sister  Rose 
had  been  there,  would  you  have  done  the 
same?  Would  you  like  to  have  your  class- 
mates know  what  you  have  done?  Would 
Sister  have  left  you  alone  if  she  had  not 
known  how  trustworthy  you  used  to  be?" 

"Used  to  be"?  Then,  wasn't  she  trust- 
worthy any  more?  Alicia's  face  paled. 
She  could  eat  no  dinner.  She  was  glad 
when  her  mother's  anxiety  about  her 
weariness  and  loss  of  appetite  kept  her 
from  school  that  afternoon.  By  to-morrow 
she  could  appear  more  unconcerned  in 
discussing  the  examination  with  the  other 
girls;  also  she  could  meet  Sister  Rose's 
penetrating  eye  more  steadily. 

"I  know  I  failed  in  one  question,"  said 
Lettie  Shanley,  next  morning.  "  I  always 
did  get  the  Northwest  Territory  mixed  up 
with  the  northwest  part  of  the  country. 
It  ought  to  be  named  something  else.  Did 
you  look  to  see  if  you  got  that  question 
right,  Alicia?" 

Alicia  flushed;  for,  in  her  guilt,  she  was 
sure  that  Lettie  must  have  found  out  her 
terrible  secret.    The  question  w^as  pointed. 

"  I  always  look  to  see,  right  after 
every  examination;  don't  you?"  continued 
Lettie.  "  That's  the  only  one  I  got  wrong, 
I  think." 

"Oh,  yes!  I  didn't  know  what  you 
meant  at  first.  I  always  look,  too.  Mine 
are  all  right,  so  far  as  I  can  tell." 

Alicia's  voice  was  calm.  How  quickly 
she  adapted  herself  to  the  deceit! 

"Well,  you'll  get  the  prize,  of  course; 
we  all  knew  that  you  would.  But  I  don't 
mind  telling  you  that  I  tried  hard  for  it, 
and    would    have    taken    that    gold    piece 


from  you  if  I  could.  I  had  hopes,  too, 
after  the  second  last  examination;  I  had 
even  planned  just  what  I  was  to  do  with 
the  ten  dollars." 

"  Don't  count  your  chickens  before 
they're  hatched,"  said  one  of  the  girls. 

"  Maybe  you'll  get  second  or  third 
prize,"  consoled  another.  "Your  last  two 
history  papers  were  pretty  high." 

"What  had  you  planned  to  buy?"  asked 
Alicia,  just  for  the  sake  of  joining  in  the 
conversation. 

Lettie  hesitated. 

"  It's  something  my  mother  needs, — 
or,  at  least,  would  like  very  much,"  she 
stammered ;  "  and  I  was  going  to  surprise 
her.  But  I  don't  beHeve  I'll  tell.  She 
might  not  like  me  to,  you  know." 

Both  Lettie  and  Alicia  were  day  pupils, 
and  each  knew,  in  general,  the  financial 
circumstances   of  the   other's  family. 

"  I  really  do  not  need  the  ten  dollars, 
Lettie,"  Alicia  hastened  to  explain,  out 
of  sincere  sympathy  and  generosity. 
"  What  I  enjoy  is  the  Avinning.  If  I  get 
the  prize,  I  shall  give  it  to  you." 

"Just  like  your  unselfishness,  Alicia 
Redmond!"  commented  one  of  the 
boarders.  "You  are  always  doing  some- 
thing like  that." 

And  the  other  girls  all  joined  in  praising 
Alicia's  magnanimity. 

"I  couldn't  take  it,  really,"  said  Lettie; 
"though  if  1  won,  I'd  be  very  glad.  But 
even  if  1  were  willing  to  take  it  from  you, 
Alicia,  mother  would  not  allow  it,  I'm 
sure.  You  are  generous  indeed  to  make 
the  olTer.    I  shan't  forget  it  for  you." 

All  the  kind  words  and  praise  smote 
Alicia's  heart.  That  night  she  could  not 
sleep,  her  head  burned  so.  At  daybreak, 
a  long  sunbeam  danced  through  her 
eastern  window,  and  pointed  directly  at 
her, — like  a  finger  of  scorn,  Alicia  thought. 

"  I  will  go  to  Sister  Rose  to-day,"  she 
resolved,  "and  tell  her  the  truth.  I  can 
not  take  the  prize.    I'm  afraid  to  take  it." 

Twice  that  day  she  tried  to  carry  out 
her  purpose.  The  first  time,  her  courage 
failed  her;    and  when  about  to  make  the 
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second  attempt,  some  one  interrupted 
their  conversation. 

"  I  should  Uke  to  see  you  about  some- 
thing, Sister,"  said  Alicia,  trying  once 
more  the  next  noontime,  as  she  followed 
the  nun  out  into  the  corridor. 

"  Oh,  yes,  Alicia !  I  think  I  know  about 
it.  Your  music  lessons?  Your  mother 
told  me  she  thought  you  had  better  not 
finish  out  this  quarter;  and  I  think  so,  too. 
You  don't  seem  very  well  lately." 

The  busy  teacher  hurried  away  about 
her  duties. 

"I've  done  my  part,"  thought  Alicia, 
with  set  lips.  "I'll  try  no  more;  I  can't 
help  it.  But  I  will  throw  that  gold  piece 
into  the  river  and  say  I  lost  it.  And  I 
do  hope  that's  the  last  lie  I'll  have  to  tell 
as  long  as  I  live." 

The  day  came  for  the  finishing  exercises 
of  the  grammar  department  of  St.  Joseph's 
Academy.  In  his  opening  address  to  the 
children.  Father  Boyle  spoke  much  of 
honesty  and  honor.  He  cautioned  the 
children  against  weakness  in  the  struggles 
and  temptations  which  must  come  to  all. 
Many  a  parent's  eye  was  moist,  for  the 
truth  of  the  priest's  words  impressed  them ; 
and  pathos  mingled  with  pleasure  in 
beholding  the  brave,  earnest  little  souls 
launching  forth  into  womanhood. 

Ahcia  was  trembling.  Never  had  she 
prayed  more  ardently  to  win  a  prize  than 
she  now  petitioned  the  Almighty  to  escape 
the  ignominy  of  receiving  one  dishonestly. 
The  prizes  for  English  composition  had 
been  given  out,  Lettie  receiving  second. 
That  was  unexpected;  for  Lettie's  only 
hopes  had  been  centred  on  history,  her 
favorite  study.  But  now  it  was  time  for 
history,  —  the  moment  of  Alicia's  doom 
had  come.  Her  name  was  being  called, 
but  she  remained  sitting  in  her  place, 
helpless,  seemingly  turned  to  stone. 

"Alicia  Redmond!"  repeated  Father 
Boyle,  looking  in  her  direction. 

Muttering  an  ejaculation  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  for  help,  Alicia  finally  commanded 
herself,  and  stood.  But  she  did  not  move 
forward. 


"The  prize  is  not  mine,  Father  Boyle!" 
she  said,  in  a  low,  hoarse  voice.  "  I  must 
not  take  it.  I  cheated.  Sister  Rose  trusted 
me  and  left  me  alone  to  finish  the  last 
history  examination,  and  that  is  what  I 
did  when  she  went,  —  I  cheated.  I  tried 
to  own  up  to  it  twice  already,  and  both 
times  something  happened  to  prevent  my 
confession.  But  I  have  to  speak  now.  I 
can  not  take  the  prize;  the  shame  would 
kill  me.    It  has  made  me  sick  already." 

She    sat    down,    her    poor    little    body 
trembling    terribly.     A    momentary    hush 
followed.   But  Father  Boyle  tactfully  with- 
drew  attention   from   her    by   continuing  ~ 
the  exercises  almost  immediately. 

"Then  the  winner  of  the  second  prize      ; 
in   history,"    he   announced,    "may   come 
forward     and     receive     the     first  —  Miss 
Lettie  Shanley!" 

And  in  a  short  time  the  program  was 
finished.  But  in  his  concluding  words. 
Father  Boyle  referred  to  Alicia: 

"  What  she,  a  little  girl,  has  done  to-day 
many  a  strong  man  has  been  afraid  to  do; 
and  the  fear  which  makes  one  afraid  to 
tell  the  truth  has  ruined  many  a  soul. 
The  details  of  Alicia's  wrongdoing  we  do 
not  know;  maybe  it  is  not  so  bad  as  it 
seems  to  her.  I  feel  sure  it  is  not.  But  by 
her  bravery  to-day  she  has  won  a  victory 
that  the  angels  are  recording;  and,  for 
her  soul,  a  prize  with  which,  as  to  value, 
no  earthly  prize  can  compare." 

"You  are  the  dearest  and  honestest 
girl  in  all  the  world,  Alicia  Redmond!" 
cried  Lettie,  just  as  soon  as  she  could 
reach  Alicia  after  the  exercises,  and  put 
her  arms  around  her.  "Everybody  else 
is  saying  the  same  thing.  I  never  could 
have  the  courage  to  do  it.  But  you 
always  do  exactly  what  is  right;  and 
having  done  a  wrong  thing  once,  we  might 
have  known  you  would  not  let  it  go.  And 
I'm  sure  you'll  be  glad  to  hear  what  I 
shall  do  with  the  prize.  Mother  has  not 
had  a  best  dress  for  three  years,  on 
account  of  my  school  expenses,  and  I'm 
to  have'^the  joy°"of  buying  her  one  with 
this.     Now  aren't   you   glad   you  let  me 
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win  the  first  prize,  Alicia  Redmond?" 
There  was  no  resisting  tha  sweet  com- 
fort of  Lettie's  bright  smile;  and,  indeed, 
instead  of  suffering  dislike  and  reproach — 
which  Alicia  expected  as  her  just  due — 
from  her  other  comrades,  she  seemed  to 
have  grown  suddenly  more  dear  to  each 
and  every  one  of  them.  Years  afterward 
she  became  a  prominent  teacher  in 
a  girls'  school;  and,  among  her  other 
lessons,  never  ceased  to  instil  into  her 
pupils'  minds  the  principles  of  truth  and 
honor.  The  incident  of  the  only  dishonest 
act  of  her  life,  she  told  to  many  a  girl; 
and  the  lives  she  inspired  with  honesty 
and  bravery  were  part  of  her  soul's  prize 
to  which  Father  Boyle  had  reference,  on 
that  far  back  but  well-remembered  day 
when  he  applauded  her  for  her  courageous 
admission. 


A  Nautical  Adventure. 


BY   HOPE    WILLIS. 


II. 


Clinton  was  so  quiet  at  dinner  that  his 
mother  asked  him  if  he  did  not  feel  well. 
He  replied  that  he  was  perfectly  well, 
only  he  thought  it  a  little  warm.  Later, 
when  she  bade  him  good-night,  he  clung 
to  her  so  fondly  that  she  said: 

"Surely,  my  dear  boy,  you  are  not  well! 
Or  have  you  something  on  your  mind?" 

"No,  mother,"  he  answered.  "I  just 
love  you,  —  that's  all;  and  don't  you 
forget  it!"  Then  he  ran  quickly  upstairs, 
and  closed  and  locked  his  door. 

With  Edward  the  manner  of  procedure 
was  different.  All  through  dinner  he  was 
so  boisterous  that  his  father  was  obliged 
to  reprove  him  two  or  three  times. 

"Guess  you'd  be  sorry  you  didn't  let 
me  make  all  the  noise  I  wanted  to,  if  I 
was  dead — or  anything." 

Mr.  Fielding  laughed. 

"Leave  your  note?"  asked  Edward  of 
his  friend,  when  they  met  as  planned. 

"Yes;  did  you?" 

"Yes,    I  put  it  near  father's  plate  on 


the  dining-room  table.  Won't  they  be 
surprised  in  the  morning!" 

"  I  stuck  mine  under  mother's  bedroom 
door,"  said  Clinton.  "And  I  came  pretty 
near  stumbling  downstairs  afterward.  I 
felt  so  queer  and  it  was  so  dark." 

"Glad  you  didn't,"  remarked  Edward. 
"  It  would  have  spoiled  everything,  for 
they'd  have  been  sure  to  wake  up.  Come 
on,  Clint!" 

They  took  their  way  down  the  hill; 
silently  they  reached  the  road.  Edward 
carried  a  large  valise  cortaining  a  few 
articles  of  his  own  and  Clinton's  clothing, 
while  Clinton  had  secured  a  kitchen  knife 
from  the  pantry  and  had  fastened  it  in 
his  leather  belt. 

"  What's  that  for,  Clint?  "  asked  Edward. 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  the  boy,  bash- 
fully. "  I  thought  we  might  meet  some 
highwaymen,  maybe." 

"  Put  it  there  on  the  garden  paling," 
said  Edward.  "That  thing  wouldn't  cut 
a  fly." 

Clinton  laid  it  down  obediently,  and, 
each  catching  a  handle  of  the  valise, 
they  walked  on. 

"This  time  to-morrow  night — "  began 
Edward. 

"  We  may  be  dreadfully  seasick  and 
wishing  we  were  home  in  bed,"  inter- 
rupted Clinton. 

"  Never  was  seasick  in  my  life,"  replied 
Edward,  disdainfully.  "  Neither  were  you." 

"We  were  never  on  a  big  ship  before. 
Don't  you  know,  we  read  in  'Boys  of 
the  Navy'  that  sometimes  you  never  get 
over  being  seasick,  no  matter  how  long 
you  are  on  the  water,  nor  how  often?" 

"Yes,  but  that's  the  exception,"  said 
Edward. 

"And  who  knows,"  continued  Clinton, 
in  a  melancholy  tone,  —  "who  knows 
whether  we'll  ever  get  back?  According 
to  the  '  History  of  the  United  States 
Navy,'  we  won't  be  kept  long  on  the 
sarne  vessel." 

"Yes,  we  shall  until  we're  finished. 
You're  thinking  of  officers  now,  CUnt. 
We     can't    expect    ever    to    be,    except 
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'  noncommish '— and  that's  good  enough 
for  me." 

"Yes,  I  remember  it  said  in  that  book 
about  the  sailors:  'The  rank  and  file  of 
the  army  and  navy  are  made  up  of  such 
as  these.'" 

"Oh,  yes!  And  it's  every  word  true. 
I've  read  lots  of  things  like  that." 

"  We  can  be  changed,  though,  Ed,  very 
soon.  Sometimes  they  transfer  boys  from 
one  ship  to  another." 

"Well,  what  if  they  do?  Wouldn't  you 
like  it?  Couldn't  we  see  more  of  the 
world  that  way?" 

"  What  if  they  sent  us  to  the  Indies 
or  the  Mediterranean  or  to  Algiers?  And 
there  might  be  corsairs  and  pirates." 

"That  would  be  fun." 

"I  guess  it's  all  right,"  said  Clinton, 
rather  sorrowfully."  "I  hope  the  folks 
won't  feel  too  bad — or  too  mad." 

"  Probably  they'll  feel  both.  But,  when 
they  think  it  over,  they  will  know  it  was 
best  for  us  to  choose  our  own  careers. 
There,  I  can  see  the  lights  of  the  ship! 
Aren't  they  splendid?" 

"I  wish  it  wasn't  so  dark  here,"  said 
Clinton,  as  they  groped  their  way  along 
the  shore. 

"I  brought  some  matches,"  replied 
Edward,  laying  down  the  valise  and  feeling 
in  his  pockets  for  the  matches.  "And  I've 
got  a  piece  of  candle,  too." 

With  an  air  of  being  very  resourceful, 
he  first  lit  a  match,  then  the  candle-end, 
which  he  stuck  on  a  board  near  the  tar- 
paulins. With  some  difficulty  they  dragged 
the  boat  to  the  edge  of  the  water;  and 
Edward,  having  put  out  the  candle  and 
thrown  the  valise  in,  was  about  to  enter 
it,  when  Clinton  exclaimed: 

"  O  Ed,  we  forgot  to  leave  a  note  with 
the  money  at  Caleb's!" 

"Sure  enough  we  did!"  replied  his  com- 
panion. "  But  it  will  take  us  some  time 
to  row  out  to  the  ship,  and  she  might  start 
without  us.    Then  where  should  we  be?" 

"We'd  have  to  march  home  again." 

"I  move  we  send  Caleb  the  money  by 
mail." 


"How  can  we  do  it?'* 

"  Don't  3'6u  suppose  those  fellows  on 
board  write  letters?" 

"Yes;  but  Caleb  will  think  we're 
thieves,  till  he  hears  from  us." 

"  We  can't  help  that,  Clint.  'Twon't  be 
for  long,  —  not  more  than  two  or  three 
days.*'  We'll  write  to  Caleb  the  first  time 
we  write  home."  t^'  . 

"  Well,  I  guess  it  will  be  all  right,"  said 
Clinton,  preparing  to  take  his  place  in  the 
boat,  in  which  Edward  was  alrea.dy  seated. 

"  We  ought  to  have  had  two  pairs  of 
oars,"  replied  Edward. 

"Shall  we  each  take  one?" 

"  I  don't  see  how  we  can  do  that.  HalToo  I 
There's  Rover!" 

As  he  spoke  a  little  black  water  spaniel, 
barking  loudly,  rushed  into  the  boat,  and 
began  making  demonstrations  of  joy  at 
having  found  his  young  masters;  for  he 
belonged  to  both. 

"What  shall  we  do  with  him?"  asked 
Clinton. 

"  Keep  him, — take  him  along.  He'll  be 
lots  of  fun  for  us  and  the  other  fellows. 
Maybe  he'll  be  a  mascot." 

"That's  so. — Lie  down.  Rover!" 

They  were  rather  glad  than  otherwise 
at  the  arrival  of  the  dog,  as  they  were 
deeply  attached  to  him. 

"  I'll  take  the  oars  for  a  while  and  you 
steer,"  said  Edward.  "  When  I  get  tired, 
I'll  sing  out  and  we  can  change  places." 

"I  can  row  backward,"  said  Clinton. 
"  It  isn't  safe  to  change  places,  and  it's 
going  to  be  awfully  dark." 

"  Here,  I'll  take  one  oar  and  you  the 
other.  Turn  round!  Get  here  in  front 
of  me." 

Clinton  changed  his  position;  and,  each 
taking  an  oar,  they  began  rowing  vigor- 
ously. The  tide  was  rising;  they  were 
with  it;  the  waters  of  the  bay  were  calm. 
When  they  came  to  the  bridge,  Edward 
laid  down  his  oar. 

"  We'll  rest  here  a  while,"  he  said. 
"Sailors  always  rest  under  a  bridge." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"I've  seen  them — in  pictures." 
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"They  never  do  here." 

"  But  these  aren't  real  sailors.  We're 
going  to  be  real  ones." 

"Are  you  tired,  Ed?"  asked  Clinton, 
bravely. 

"No;    but  it's  awfully  dark,  isn't  it?" 

"See,  the  moon's  up!"  said  Clinton. 
"We'll  have  plenty  of  light  soon." 

They  resumed  their  course,  but  did 
not  make  much  headway.  The  tide  was 
strong  enough  to  have  borne  them  out; 
but,  their  object  being  to  reach  the  ship, 
which  lay  at  one  side,  they  had  to  work 
hard  to  get  there.  At  last  the  vessel  began 
to  loom  up  closer.  They  were  about  to 
steer  directly  toward  it  —  a  proceeding 
which  would  probably  have  resulted  in 
swamping  and  drowning  them, — when  a 
voice  behind  them  called  out: 

"Who's  there?    Where  are  you  going?" 

"Ship  ahoy!"  shouted  Edward,  making 
a  trumpet  of  his  hands, — a  thing  he  had 
heard  it  was  proper  to  do  under  the 
circumstances. 

A  boat  loomed  out  of  the  darkness. 

"Crazy!"  answered  the  voice,  belonging 
evidently  to  a  large  and  muscular  man, 
if  the  volume  of  sound  betokened  anything. 
"What!  A  pair  of  kids!  What  are  you 
doing  here  this  time  of  night?" 

The  boat  had  come  alongside  their  own 
small  craft.  It  was  manned  by  two  sailors; 
and  the  man  who  addressed  them  was 
the  ship's  cook,  though  in  the  darkness 
the  boys  believed  and  hoped  it  to  be  the 
captain. 

"  We  are  two  lonely  boys,"  said  Edward, 
bravely.  "  We  have  come  to  join  the  ship. 
We  are  going  to  be  sailors." 

This  explanation  was  greeted  by  loud 
laughter  from  all  on  board  the  strange 
craft. 

"I'm  the  ship's  cook,"  said  the  big 
man.  "All  you'd  be  fit  for  would  be 
roast  meat.  You'd  be  tender  enough,  I 
bet;  and  I'd  like  to  serve  you  up.  Get 
right  back  home  and  tuck  yourselves  in 
your  little  beds. 

"  But  we  want  to  join  the  navy,"  said 
Edward. 


"The  navy!  You!  Do  you  know  what 
they'd  do  with  you  on  board  the  Minotaur, 
if  you  did  manage  to  sneak  on  to  her?" 

"  No,"  said  the  boys. 

"  Well,  first  they'd  give  you  both  a 
good  walloping  for  running  away  from 
home — as  I  know  ye've  done, — and  then 
they'd  pitch  you  overboard.    See!" 

"That  isn't  true,"  said  Edward.  "They 
wouldn't  dare  do  it." 

"They  wouldn't?  Well,  maybe  not 
quite  so  bad  as  that,  but  you'd  get  the 
walloping.  What  was  that  Captain  Cary 
did  to  the  fellows  that  hid  away  at 
Plymouth,  Jim?" 

"  He  had  a  sailor  to  wallop  them  good, 
and  had  them  put  in  irons  on  bread  and 
water." 

"And  what  else,  Jim?" 

"  He  sailed  round  the  world  with  them, 
just  to  make  an  example  of  them;  and 
when  they  got  home  their  folks  had 
moved;  and  the  boys  were  so  sickly  and 
sallow  from  travelling  in  hot  countries 
they  weren't  used  to,  that  their  folks 
didn't  know  them  and  wouldn't  believe 
it  was  them,  when  they  got  to  where 
they'd  moved  to;  and  so  they  were 
arrested  as  vagrants,  and  the  last  I  heard 
of  them  they  were  on  the  chain  gang, 
breaking  stones  on  the  Green  Mountains." 

"Hear  that?"  said  the  cook,  in  a  tone 
of  triumph.  "Now  will  you  be  good,  and 
go  home  to  your  mammas?" 

"  'Tisn't  so  easy,"  said  the  sailor,  who 
had  been  addressed  as  Jim.  "They'll  have 
the  tide  against  them  going  back,  Philpot." 

"That's  their  business,"  rejoined  the 
cook,  who  was  not,  to  say  the  least,  either 
a  fatherly  or  a  very  sympathetic  man. 

"  Keep  out  of  the  wake  of  the  ship, 
boys,  and  from  under  it;"  said  another 
of  the  sailors,  "  or  you'll  be  sucked  in. 
Remember  that,  now!" 

"So  'long!  We're  late!"  sang  out  the 
cook,  addressing  his  two  companions;  and 
they  parted  company  with  the  young 
voyagers,  who  remained  motionless  while 
the  ship's  boat  pushed  rapidly  through 
the  water  and  away  from  them. 
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All  their  courage  and  nautical  aspira- 
tions had  left  them  under  the  swift,  sharp 
disillusioning  words  of  the  cook  and  his 
companion,  of  which  they  believed  enough 
to  conclude  they  had  made  a  mistake. 

"  Let's  get  along  toward  the^  bridge 
if  we  can,"  said  Clinton,  after  a  short 
silence.  "It's  dangerous  here;  the  ship 
may  start  any  time,  and  then  where  shall 
we  be?    They're  getting  up  steam  fast." 

With  some  difficulty  the  boys  made 
their  way  back  toward  the  bridge,  where 
they  rested. 

"  Let's  get  home  as  soon  as  we  can 
now,"  said  Clinton.  "The  tide's  rising 
fast." 

"Home?"  cried  Edward.  "I'm  going 
to  see  that  ship  go  out  first.  We  may  as 
well  stay  till  morning,  as  we're  here." 

"  And  have  the  folks  find  the  notes,  and 
Caleb  find  the  boat  gone?  We'd  cut  a 
pretty  figure,  Ed,  if  they  knew  what 
we'd  tried  to  do  and  failed.  Let's  get 
back.  I  don't  want  to  see  that  old  ship 
go  out,  anyway.    I  hate  the  sight  of  it." 

"  Guess  we'll  have  to  stay,"  said  Edward. ' 
"  Don't  you  see  how  the  backwater  is 
getting  rougher  and  rougher?  Let's  get 
under  the  bridge.  There  won't  be  any 
danger  there  of  being  swept  away,  and 
we  can  see  the  ship  go  out." 

In  a  moment  they  were  safe  under  the 
bridge.    Edward  pulled  out  his  watch. 

"  It's  one  o'clock.  They  ought  to  be 
off  by  two,"  he  said. 

It  was  cold  and  damp  under  the  bridge, 
and  the  boys  began  to  feel  it,  especially 
since  the  exercise  of  rowing  had  previously 
covered  them  with  perspiration.  It  was 
fully  two  o'clock  when  the  vessel  got 
away,  the  dawn  already  beginning  to 
break  beyond  the  mountains.  As  she 
passed,  the  impetus  sent  the  surging 
waters  far  behind  and  around  her;  the 
Uttle  boat  under  the  bridge  rose  and  fell 
in  a  very  unpleasant  manner. 

When  the  vessel  disappeared,  they 
lifted  their  oars  and  rowed  out  into  the 
open  water;  and,  though  the  incoming 
tide   was  high,    the  cross-current  was  so 


strong  that  they  could  not  make  any 
headway  toward  the  shore.  They  had 
not  been  in  this  predicament  long  when 
Edward  said: 

"Clint,  instead  of  getting  in,  we're 
going  out.     What  shall  we  do?" 

"Try  as  hard  as  we  can  to  make  shore; 
and  then,  if  we  can't,  get  back  under  the 
bridge  till  the  tide  falls.  There  is  nothing 
else  to  do." 

"  I  believe  that  will  be  best,"  rejoined 
Edward. 

Bending  all  their  efforts  to  accomplish 
their  purpose,  they  rowed  strenuously  for 
a  short  time.  But  it  was  useless:  the 
boat  began  to  dance  on  the  waves  like  a 
shell;  they  did  not  seem  to  have  any 
control  over  it. 

"  We  can't  even  make  the  bridge  now," 
said  Clinton. 

"There's  no  use  trying  any  more," 
answered  his  companion.  "We're  drifting 
out  to  sea." 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 


Haydn's  Answer. 

The  famous  musician  Joseph  Haydn 
was  the  son  of  a  poor  wheelwright  at 
Rohrau,  in  Lower  Austria.  His  father 
played  on  the  harp,  to  the  music  of  which 
his  mother  would  often  add  that  of  her 
charming  voice.  This  it  was  which  first 
awoke  the  musical  talents  of  the  great 
composer. 

One  day,  when  he  was  in  company 
with  several  other  distinguished  musicians, 
the  question  arose  as  to  the  best  way  of 
refreshing  the  mind  when  one  is  wearied 
with  mental  labor.  "For  my  part,"  said 
one,  '  I  find  nothing  so  effective  as  a  glass 
of  good  wine."  Another  remarked :  "  When 
my  ideas  begin  to  flag,  I  quit  my  work 
and  go  into  company." — "And  how  is  it 
with  you,  Haydn?"  asked  one  of  his  com- 
panions. "  I  take  to  my  Rosary,  which 
I  always  carry  about  me,"  he  answered, 
modestly.  "After  a  few  decades  I  am 
sure  to  feel  refreshed  both  in  body  and 
in  mind." 
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— Messrs.  Methuen  &  Co.'s  list  of  new  publica- 
tions includes  a  pocket  edition  of  Mr.  Belloc's 
charming  book,  "Hills  and  the  Sea." 

— A  revised  edition  of  "Beowulf,"  translated 
into  English  prose,  with  notes  and  Introduction, 
by  Dr.  J.  R.  Clark-Hall,  is  among  forthcoming 
books  of  Messrs.  vSonneschein.  Much  new 
matter   has   been   added. 

— The  deaths  at  the  venerable  age  of  sixty- 
nine,  of  Mrs.  J.  E.  U.  Nealis  is  announced 
from  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  She  was  a  poet  of  distinc- 
tion, and  some  of  her  best  work  appeared  in 
these  pages.  She  was  a  contributor  also  to 
various  Catholic  newspapers  by  whose  older 
readers  she   will   be   pleasantly   remembered. 

— Yet  another  beautiful  edition  of  the  Roman 
Missal,  a  convenient  24mo,  for  private  use,  has 
been  issued  by  Messrs.  Pustet  &  Co.  The  print 
is  admirably  clear,  the  paper  not  too  thin, 
and  the  binding -^jflexible.  Those  who  make 
frequent  use  of  this  book  will  be  sure  to  appre- 
ciate the  index,  the  markers,  the  rounded 
corners,  the  case,  and  other  features.  It  is  a 
delightful  little  volume  to  have  by  one.  No 
seminarian  should  be  without  a  copy  of  this, 
or  the  48mo  edition,  published  by  the  same 
firm.  The  Ratisbon  Missals  are  unquestionably 
the   best   in   existence. 

— Father  Egger,  S.  J.,  whose  death  is  being 
mourned  by  all  classes  in  Glasgow  as  a  bereave- 
ment of  unusual  severity,  was  an  exemplary 
priest  of  many  activities.  Not  the  least  of  these 
was  his  interest  in  and  co-operation  with  the 
Catholic  press.  "His  own  pen,"  says  the  Glasgow 
Observer,  "was  at  its  constant  command,  and  he 
was  ever  ready  to  assist  in  requisitioning  the 
labor  of  others  toward  the  same  end.  During 
all  his  years  in  Glasgow  our  papers  enjoyed 
the  incalculable  benefit  of  his  friendship,  alike 
in  contribution  and  advice;  and  the  gratitude 
to  which  in  life  he  would  never  listen  may,  at 
least,  seek  faltering  expression  by  his  bier." 
R.  I.  P. 

— Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett,  who  within  the  past 
few  years  has  contributed  more  than  one  novel 
to  the  list  of  English  and  American  "best- 
sellers," and  whom  some  critical  reviewers 
represent  as  being  among  the  highest  and 
brightest  of  the  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  school, 
has  just  brought  out  "Love's  Young  Dream" 
(The  Macmillan  Company).  It  is  an  interesting 
and  cleverly  constructed  tale  of  ghosts,  and 
smuggling,  and  'Scotch  university  life,  and 
multifarious  adventure,  and  Galloway  manners 


and  customs.  Such  religion  as  is  specifically 
discussed  ir>  its  pages  is  not  of  the  Cathohc 
type;  but,  for  a  novel,  the  book  is  not  unwhole- 
some. 

^ — We  regret  to  chronicle  the  death  of  Mr.  H. 
Cecil  Pool,  a  valued  contributor  to  The  Ave 
Maria,  who  was  accidentally  drowned  some 
time  ago.  He  will  be  remembered  as  the  author 
of  several  exceptionally  excellent  articles  pub- 
lished by  us  within  the  last  two  years.  Like 
so  many  of  our  writers,  he  was  a  convert  to 
the  Church. 

— "The  Crusader's  Almanac,"  an  interesting 
illustrated  annual  of  sixty-four  pages,  is  issued 
by  the  Commissariat  of  the  Holy  Land,  AVash- 
ington,  D.  C.  An  alternative  name  for  the 
pubhcation,  which  is  a  quarterly,  is  "The 
Pilgrim  of  Palestine."  It  is  the  organ  of  the 
Crusade,  an  association  for  the  rescue  and 
preservation  of  the  holy  shrines  in  Palestine. 
As  is  natural,  much  of  the  reading  matter  has 
to  do  with  Jerusalem  and  its  environs. 

— "Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  and  Bernadette,"  by 
Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  S.  J.,  is  a  novelty 
in  the  way  of  booklets.  Its  forty  pages  include 
eleven  of  an  Introduction,  in  the  course  of  which 
Father  Vaughan  says:  "I  take  no  little  deUght 
in  encouraging  cinematographs,  which  treat, 
truthfully  and  reverently,  life-stories  of  the 
sainted  heroes  and  heroines  of  Christianity." 
On  each  of  the  other  pages  is  a  cut  (2X  by  i  ^4 
inches)  illustrating  some  scene  in  Bernadette's 
life,  with  a  few  lines  of  description.  Publishers: 
R.   &  T.    Washbourne. 

— "The  Friendly  Little  House,  and  Other 
Stories"  (Benziger  Brothers),  is  a  collection  of 
nineteen  Catholic  short  stories  by  eleven  diflferent 
authors.  The  title  narrative  is  by  Marion 
Ames  Taggart,  as  are  two  of  the  others.  Nora 
Tynan  O'Mahony,  Mary  T.  Waggaman,  Anna 
Blanche  McGill,  Jerome  Harte,  Magdalen  Rock, 
and  George  M.  A.  Cain,  are  each  represented  by 
two  tales;  while  the  remaining  three  stories 
are  by  Mary  E.  Mannix,  Richard  Aumerle,  and 
Anna  T.  Sadlier.  An  enjoyable  book  for  brief 
dips  into  fiction. 

— "Knight's  Dramatic  Reader  for  Grammar 
Grades,"  by  Marietta  Knight  (American  Book 
Co.),  is  an  agreeable  innovation  on  the  ordinary 
readers  used  for  the  grammar  grade,  the  lessons 
being  in  the  form  of  scenes  from  plays;  the 
parts  are  to  be  given  to  different  members  of 
the  class,  and  read  aloud.  This  will  undoubtedly 
stimulate     interest     and     fix     attention.      The 
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selections  cover  a  wide  range  of  authors.  We 
note  that  there  is  no  Catholic  among  them, 
though  there  are  many  of  our  writers  who, 
from  a  literary  point  of  view,  are  certainly 
superior  to  some  of  those  quoted. 

— -The  late  Goldwin  Smith  was  not  an  admirer 
of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  "I  can  not  honestly 
say  that  I  ever  got  much  from  his  writings," 
he  declares  in  his  reminiscences.  "I  can  find 
no  system;  I  find  only  aphorisms;  an  avalanche, 
as  it  were,  of  unconnected  pebbles  of  thought, — 
some  of  them  transparent,  some  translucent, 
some  to  me  opaque.  Carlyle  introduced  Emerson 
to  the  British  public  as  one  who  brought  new 
fire  from  the  empyrean.  But  the  two  men  in 
genius  were  leagues  apart,  and  Carlyle  at  last 
found  the  new  fire  a  bore.  ...  I  heard  Emerson 
lecture.  Now  and  then  he  shot  a  telling  bolt. 
The  rest  of  his  discourse  to  me  was  almost  dark- 
ness. I  heard  him  read  his  own  poetry  aloud, 
but  it  remained  as  obscure  to  me  as  before." 
This  criticism  of  Emer  on  is  quoted  with  much 
satisfaction  by  some  of  our  Catholic  exchanges. 
It  is,  doubtless,  a  just  as  well  as  a  candid  esti- 
mate of  "the  priggish  idol  of  New  England." 
Let  us  imitate  Goldwin  Smith's  frankness  by 
remarking  that  literary  critics  among  American 
Catholics  used  to  think  they  were  complimenting 
Bishop  Spalding  very  highly  when  they  likened 
him  to  Emerson,  of  whom  he  also  was  never  an 
admirer. 

The  Latest  Books. 

A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room,  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Home  Life  in  Ireland."     Robert  Lynd.    $2.50. 

"Missale   Romanum."     $2;     mor.,   S2.75. 

"The  Friendly  Little  House,  and  Other  Stories." 

Si. 25. 
"Flamstead  Quarries."    Mary  E.  Waller.    $1  50. 
"A  Renegade  Poet,  and  Other  Essays."     $1.25. 
"  Meditations   and    Instructions  on   the  Blessed 

Virgin."      Vol.    II.      Rev.    A.    Vermeersch, 

S.  J.     $1.35. 
•'Raccolta."      19 10  Edition.     $1. 
"A  Minister's  Marriage."    Austin  Rock.    75  cts. 


■'Are  Our  Prayers  Heard?"  Rev.  Joseph|Egger, 

S.  J.     15  cts. 
"Simple    Catechism    Lessons."     Dom    Lambert 

Nolle,  O.  S.  B.     $1. 

"The   Imitation  of  Christ."     (Pocket  Classics.) 

25  cts.,  net. 
"Christian  Symbolism."  Mrs.  Henry  Jenner.  $1. 
"Father    Paul    of    Moll."     Edward    Van    Spey- 

brouck.     $1.25. 
"Towards   the   Altar."     "Towards   the   Eternal 

Priesthood."    Rev.  J.   M.  Lelen.    15  cts.  ea. 
"One    Christmas    Eve    at    Roxbury    Crossing." 

Cathryn  Wallace.     75  cts. 
"Heavenwards."     Mother   Mary  Loyola.     $1.25. 
"Catholic  Religion."  Rev.  Charles  A.  Martin.  $1. 
"P^re  Jean  and  Other  Stories."  Aileen  Hingston. 

70  cts.,  net. 
"De  Ponte's  Meditations."     Vol.  VI.     $1.80. 
"Handbook      of      Practical      Economics.        J. 

Schrijvers.     $1.35. 
"St.  Francis  de  Sales.     A  Study  of  the  Gentle 

Saint."  Louise  M.  Stackpoole-Kenny.  $1.10. 
"The  Laws  of  the  King;  or,  Talks  on  the  Com- 
mandments."     A    Religious    of    the    Holy 

Child.    60  cts. 
"The  Boys  of  St.    Batt's."    R.  P.  Garrold,  S.  J. 

80  cts. 
"Cardinal  Mercier's  Conferences."    $1.50. 
"Meditations   for   Each  JDay   of   the   Month   of 

June."    Charles  Santley.    60  cts. 
"Astronomical  Essays."    Rev.  George  V.  Leahy, 

S.  T.   L.    $1. 
""SunUght  and  Shadow."     P.  M.  Northcote.   $1. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  August  Durst,  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Milwaukee;  Rev.  John  Doyle,  diocese  of  Indi- 
anapolis;   and  Rev.  Boniface  Moll,   O.  S.  B. 

Sister   Amadeus,   of   the   Order  of  St.  Ursula. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Winkler,  Hon.  James  D.  Fox,  Mr. 
John  Mahony,  Mrs.  J.  E.  U.  Nealis,  Mrs.  Mary 
Duffy,  Mr.  H.  Cecil  Pool,  Mr.  Thomas  Kernan, 
Mrs.  Ann  Carey,  Mr.  Adrian  Bradley,  Mrs.  Julia 
Vennet,  Mrs.  Jane  Cummins,  Mr.  F!  X.  Haeberle, 
Mrs.  Mary  Farrell,  Mr.  Albert  Kranz,  Miss 
Catherine  Reilly,  Mr.  Robert  J.  Lindsay,  Ave 
Price- Van  Cleave,  Mrs.  Joseph  Farrell,  Mr.  David 
Nealon,  Mrs.  John  Keliher,  Mr.  Henry  Robben, 
Mrs.  John  Guilfoyle,  Mr.  H.  J.  Russell,  Mr.  John 
F.  McBride,"  Mr.  J.  T.  Weisemann,  Jr.,  Miss 
Mary   Ahern,  and  Miss  Jessie  Crabb. 

Eternal  rest  give  to  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they  rest 
in  peace!  Amen.     (300  days'  indul.) 


TO' 
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HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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The  Master's  Way. 

BY    R.    E.   W. 

IM  OT  ours  to  know  the  reason  why  unanswered 

is  our  prayer, 
But  ours  to  wait  for  God's  own  time  to  lift  the 

cross  we   bear; 
Not  ours  to  know   the   reason   why   from    loved 

ones  we  must  part. 
But    ours    to    live    in    faith    and    hope,    though 

bleeding  be   the  heart; 
Not  ours  to  know  the  reason  why  this  anguish, 

strife  and  pain, 
But  ours  to  know  a  crown  of  thorns  sweet  graces 

for  us  gain; 
A  cross,    a    bleeding   heart   and   crown,  —  what 

greater  gifts  are  given? 
Be  still,  my  heart,  and  murmur  not;    these  are 

the   Keys  of  Heaven. 

It's  ours  to  know — aye,  learn  it  well — it  is  the 

Master's  way. 
They  serve  Him  best  who  ask  not  why,  who  live 

but  to  obey. 
'Tis   ours   to   know   the   better   part,    whereby   a 

crown  is  won; 
Then,  loving  God,  I  ask  not  why,  "Thy  will,  not 

mine  be  done." 
Yea,  Thy  way,  Lord;    not  mine,  I  pray.    I  give 

to  Thee  my  will. 
And  humbly  ask  Thy  grace  and  aid,  this  better 

part  to  fill; 
It  was  not  always  thus  with   me:    I  loved   my 

way   the   best. 
But  that  is  past.    Thy  way  is  mine;    in  it  alone 

is  rest. 


Cluny:    Its  Past  History  and  Its  Recent 
Millenary. 


No  man  can  move  this  world  unless  he 
stands  upon  another. — Paimore. 


,OmE  time  ago,  the  great  Abbey 
of    Cluny    celebrated    its    mille- 

iP'iFF  ^^^y-  ^^^  ^^^  /efej'  that  marked 
the  occasion  were  notable  in 
more  ways  than  one.  It  was  an  unex- 
pected sight,  in  a  country  so  deeply 
divided  by  religious  and  political  strife, 
to  find  men  belonging  to  opposite  parties 
who  seemed  for  once  to  forget  their 
differences  in  a  common  feeling  of  venera- 
tion for  a  glorious  historical  past. 

The  fetes  of  the  millenary  had  a  twofold 
aspect:  there  were  the  religious  celebra- 
tions, in  the  twelfth-century  church,  pre- 
sided over  by  Cardinal  LuQon,  Archbishop 
of  Rheims,  around  whom  were  gathered 
thirteen  archbishops  and  bishops  and  ten 
Benedictine  abbots;  and  there  was  the 
archaeological  congress,  where  writers  and 
orators,  like  the  Comtes  de  Mun  and 
d'Haussonville,  M.  Ren6  Bazin,  M.  Maurice 
Barres,  and  others,  brought  their  tribute 
of  praise  to  the  past  glories  of  Cluny. 
Even  the  anticlerical  Government  that 
now  controls  the  destinies  of  France  was 
represented  on  the  occasion  by  M.  Sarraut, 
Undersecretary  of  War.  The  men  who 
persecute  the  twentieth-century  monks 
and  nuns  were  shamed  into  rendering 
an  unwilling  homage  to  the  mediaeval 
Cluniacs.  In  an  age  of  violence,  they 
represented,  according  to  M.  Ren6  Bazin's 
happy  expression,  "a  society  at  once 
organized  and  just,  from  which  arose  the 
ideal    of    a    superior    civilization."     The 
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monks  of  Cluny,  said  another  lay  orator, 
M.  Babelon,  were  men  of  progress,  to 
whom  modern  culture  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude;  for  they  saved  to  the  world 
"the  inestimable  treasure  of  ancient  lit- 
erature. .  .  .  They  were  the  first  champions 
of  mediaeval  civilization  in  Western 
Europe." 

The  past  story  of  Cluny  is  full  of  interest. 
The  original  founder  of  the  famous  Abbey 
was  William  the  Pious,  Duke  of  Aquitaine, 
who,  in  910,  bestowed  on  the  Benedictine 
monks  a  large  tract  of  land  that  he 
possessed  in  a  wooded  part  of  Burgundy. 
The  gift  was  made  to  Bernon,  Abbot  of 
Gigny,  who,  with  twelve  companions, 
took  possession  of  Cluny,  according  to 
the  founder's  wish;  but  the  real  creator 
of  the  celebrated  Abbey  was  Bernon's 
successor,  Abbot  Odon,  a  learned  and  holy 
religious,  around  whose  memory  his  con- 
temporaries have  woven  endless  legends. 
Many  of  these  have  a  foundation  of  truth, 
and  from  them  we  gather  that  Odon 
governed  his  Abbey  wisely  and  well. 
He  paid  particular  attention  to  the  schools 
that,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  day, 
were  established  within  the  monastery; 
and,  we  are  told,  watched  over  the  little 
pupils  with  a  mover's  tenderness.  Odon's 
reputation  extended  far  beyond  the  narrow- 
limits  of  his  home.  Three  times  he  was 
called  to  Rome,  where  the  Popes  desired 
to  consult  him;  and  he  also  made  many 
journeys  to  found  or  reorganize  other 
Benedictine  monasteries,  that  were  gov- 
erned by  priors  of  their  own,  who  con- 
sidered the  Abbot  of  Cluny  as  their 
supreme  chief. 

After  Odon  came  three  holy  abbots: 
Aymard,  Maieul,  and  Odilon.  The  last- 
named  was  celebrated  throughout  Europe; 
he  was  the  friend  of  Popes  and  kings,  and 
several  bishops  gave  up  their  Sees  in  order 
to  embrace  monastic  life  under  his  direc- 
tion. His  generosity  was  extreme.  "I 
prefer  to  exceed  in  kindness  than  in 
harshness,"  he  said  to  those  who  re- 
proached him  for  being  too  indulgent. 
The     feast     of     the     Holy     Souls.,     now 


celebrated  throughout  the  Church  on 
November  2,  owes  its  origin  to  St.  Odilon 
of  Cluny.  This  great  son  of  St.  Bene- 
dict lived  to  an  advanced  age;  he  was 
a  scholar  as  well  as  a  ruler,  and  his 
sermons  and  historical  works  were  much 
valued  by  his  contemporaries. 

His  successor,  Abbot  Hugh,  was  no  less 
illustrious.  He  descended  from  a  noble 
Burgundian  family;  and,  as  a  young  man 
at  Cluny,  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
another  monk,  named  Hildebrand,  who 
eventually  became  Pope  Gregory  VII. 
Their  friendship  lasted  all  their  lives. 
The  Pope,  whose  lot  was  cast  among  cir- 
cumstances so  critical,  relied  on  the  calm 
wisdom  of  the  Cluniac,  and  more  than 
once  entrusted  him  with  delicate  and 
arduous  political  missions.  Gregory  VH. 
was  not  the  only  Pope  who  was  trained 
at  Cluny.  Urban  II.  and  Paschal  II.  were 
also  the  disciples  of  Abbot  Hugh,  whom 
they  looked  up  to  as  a  wise  teacher  and 
counsellor.  He  was  scarcely  less  respected 
by  the  warlike  princes  of  the  day  than  by 
his  own  religious.  Philip  I.  of  '  France, 
Alphonso  VI.  of  Castile,  the  princes  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  Hugh,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  many  others,  sought  his  advice 
and  mediation.  His  generosity  was  well 
known  throughout  the  country,  and  his 
historians  tell  us  "he  was  always  sur- 
rounded by  beggars."  Under  the  rule  of 
Hugh,  the  monasteries  that  were  affiliated 
to  Cluny  rapidly  increased  and  altogether 
ten  thousand  monks  acknowledged  him 
as  their  chief. 

Abbot  Hugh,  though  humble  and  mor- 
tified as  a  religious,  was  magnificent  where 
the  glory  of  God  was  concerned.  It  was 
he  who  built  the  basilica  of  Cluny,  the 
largest  church  in  the  world  excepting 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  It  had,  we  are  told, 
more  than  three  hundred  windows,  three 
steeples,  and  a  number  of  marble  columns, 
many  of  which,  by  Hugh's  orders,  had 
been  brought  from  Italy.  The  kings  and 
princes,  who  were  his  friends,  contributed 
to  the  work.  Among  the  most  generous 
was    Alphonso    VI.,    King   of     Spain     for 
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whom,  during  centuries,  special  prayers 
were  offered  up  in  all  the  Cluniac  rnonas- 
teries.  At  Cluny  itself,  a  meal  called 
"  King  Alphonso's  dinner,"  was  given 
every  day  to  a  beggar,  in  memory  of  the 
royal  benefactor  of  the  church.  Other 
humbler  devotees,  peasants  and  workmen, 
helped  in  the  great  enterprise.  Some  gave 
their  money,  others  their  skill,  and  time; 
and  a  monk  Hezelon  was,  says  tradition, 
the  chief  architect  of  the  splendid  basilica, 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Under  the  reign  of  Abbot  Hugh's 
successor,  Pontius  de  Melgueil,  Pope 
Gelasius  II.,  who  had  been  driven  from 
Rome  by  his  rebellious  subjects,  took 
refuge  at  Cluny,  where  he  died.  Here,  too, 
was  elected  the  new  Pontiff,  a  Burgundian, 
Callistus  II.,  who  soon  afterward  started 
for  Rome,  to  take  up  the  position  that  his 
less  energetic  predecessor  had  abandoned. 

There  was  a  wide  difference  between 
Pontius  de  Melgueil  and  St.  Hugh.  The 
former,  restless,  vain  and  ambitious,  fell 
short  of  the  high  ideal  to  which  the  monks 
of  Cluny  had  been  accustomed,  and  under 
his  rule  monastic  peace  ceased  to  exist. 
He  was  at  last  induced  to  resign  his  post 
and  to  retire  to  a  convent  at  Jerusalem. 
But  after  a  time  his  ambitious  aspirations 
broke  out  again.  He  returned  to  Europe, 
raised  a  band  of  soldiers  to  serve  his  pur- 
pose, and  endeavored  to  recover  Cluny 
by  violence.  In  the  end  the  Pope  had  to 
interfere.  Pont. us  de  Melgueil  was  excom- 
municated, and  imprisoned  in  Rome,  where 
he  died. 

Under  its  next  abbot,  Peter  Maurice 
de  Montboissier,  best  known  as  Peter  the 
Venerable,  the  evils  of  the  preceding  reign 
were  successfully  repaired.  Peter  seems 
to  have  realized  the  ideal  of  a  mediaeval 
abbot.  He  was  learned  and  wise,  a 
brilliant  scholar,  an  exemplary  religious 
and  an  able  organizer.  His  physical  gifts 
were  remarkable.  He  was,  say  his  contem- 
poraries, singularly  handsome  and  of  noble 
presence;  but  his  chief  characteristic 
was  his  kindness  of  heart  and  unbounded 
charity. 


The  part  played  by  Peter  the  Venerable 
in  the  religious  affairs  of  Europe  was 
important.  His  influence  contributed  to 
secure  the  election  of  Pope  Innocent  II., 
whose  authority  was  disputed  by  the 
antipope,  Anacletus.  The  latter  was  of 
Jewish  origin  and  a  monk  of  Cluny;  but 
this  circumstance  did  not  prevent  the 
Abbot  from  lending  his  support  to  the 
Pontiff,  whom  he  judged  most  worthy 
to  wear  the  triple  crown.  As  an  acknowl- 
edgment, Innocent  II.  came  in  person  to 
consecrate  the  basilica  of  Cluny  on  October 
25,  1131.  That  same  year  the  Abbot  held 
a  general  chapter  of  his  Order,  at  which 
over  twelve  hundred  monks  were  present. 
The  Abbot  of  Cluny,  at  that  period,  was 
acknowledged  the  chief  superior  of  as 
many  as  two  thousand  abbeys,  scattered 
throughout  Europe. 

Peter  the  Venerable  was  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  religious  and  political  world. 
He  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Pisa 
in  1 134,  and  at  the  second  Council  of 
Lateran  in  1138.  He  visited  Spain,  to 
act  as  peacemaker  between  the  Pope  and 
the  King;  and  he  played  a  similar  part 
in  the  quarrel  between  the  Pope  and 
the  French  King,  Louis  VII.  The  role  he 
was  called  upon  to  act  in  public  events 
never  seems  to  have  disturbed  Peter's 
humility  or  exalted  his  calm  and  devout 
spirit.  Within  his  monastery  walls,  he  was 
among  the  most  austere  and  exemplary. 
He  watched  over  the  interior  discipline 
of  Cluny  as  carefully  as  he  promoted  its 
external  welfare.  A  true  Benedictine,  he 
was  a  man  of  study.  His  controversial 
works,  his  sermons,  hymns  and  letters, 
deserve  for  him  a  foremost  place  among 
the  leading  writers  of  the  day.  In  all 
countries  he  had  friends,  with  whom  he 
kept  in  touch,  and  who,  whether  they  were 
princes,  knights  or  priests,  willingly  bowed 
down  before  his  superior  intellect  and  high 
moral  character. 

His  kindness  of  heart  was  no  less  re- 
markable. It  reveals  itself  in  his  invitation 
to  the  erring  Abelard,  whom  he  pressed 
to  come  to  Cluny,  where  the  restless  spirit 
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and  wounded  pride  of  the  once  brilliant 
scholar  underwent  a  complete  transfor- 
mation under  the  Abbot's  gentle  influence. 
Peter  the  Venerable  is  never  more  lovable 
than  in  his  care  for  the  soul  of  his  guest, 
who,  in  the  quiet  atmosphere  of  his  new 
home,  realized,  through  penance,  the 
meaning  of  the  Benedictine  motto,  Pax. 
Abelard's  errors  had  drawn  down  upon 
his  head  the  severe  condemnation  of  St. 
Bernard.  Peter  the  Venerable  led  him 
to  retract  these  errors  and  to  become 
reconciled  to  his  former  adversary.  When 
Abelard,  repentant  and  absolved,  had 
breathed  his  last,  the  Abbot  wrote  to 
Heloise,  then  Abbess  of  the  Paraclete 
Convent,  a  beautiful  letter,  in  which  he 
describes  "  Maitre  Pierre's"  renunciation 
of  self,  his  penance,  piety,  and  happy 
death.  "I  do  not  remember,"  he  says, 
"having  seen  any  one  whose  ways  bespoke 
such  humility." 

Peter  the  Venerable's  controversy  with 
St.  Bernard  is  no  less  celebrated.  ■*  It 
turned  on  certain  points  of  religious  life. 
Both  men  were  absolutely  sincere,  eager 
to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  passionately 
attached  to  their  rule;  but  Bernard  was 
harder  and  sterner,  Peter  more  indulgent 
and  gentle.  Although  they  had  sometimes 
differed,  the  two  had  many  points  in 
common,  and  eventually  became  fast 
friends. 

Under  the  wise  rule  of  Peter  the  Ven- 
erable, Cluny  enjoyed  a  golden  age.  Its 
material  prosperity  was  great,  its  pos- 
sessions enormous,  its  renown  extended 
throughout  the  Christian  world;  but  its 
magnificence  and  wealth  were  balanced 
by  the  fervent  piety  and  active  usefulness 
of  the  monks.  "The  monastery  of  Cluny," 
wrote  Peter  the  Venerable  himself,  "is 
famous  throughout  Christendom  for  its 
devotion,  discipline,  austerity,  and  for  the 
perfect  observance  of  the  rules."  These 
words  were  strictly  true  as  long  as  Abbot 
Peter  was  at  the  helm.  His  influence 
extended  far  and  wide.  "  I  have  almost 
all  the  priests  of  the  Latin  Church  for 
my  friends,"  he   owned.     But  it  was  felt 


chiefly  within  the  precincts  of  Cluny, 
which,  under  his  government,  became  a 
"school  of  saints." 

To  a  deep  religious  spirit  the  Cluniacs 
united  love  of  art.  The  monks  had,  at 
the  origin,  spent  their  energy  in  felling 
forests,  planting  vineyards,  and  working 
the  fields;  now  they  gave  their  time  to 
the  more  artistic  pursuits  of  illustrating 
beautiful  books,  or  building  many  churches 
and  abbeys  that  acknowledged  Cluny's 
authority.  To  judge  of  the  magnificence 
and  extent  of  the  great  Burgundian  mon- 
astery, we  must  remember  that  when,  in 
1245,  St.  Louis  repaired  to  Cluny  to  meet 
Pope  Innocent  IV.  and  the  Emperor 
of  Constantinople,  twelve  cardinals,  four 
sovereigns,  many  princes  and  princesses, 
with  their  suites,  were  lodged  within  the 
Abbey,  without  any  disturbance  of  the 
monks'  community  life  or  daily  round  of 
religious  practices. 

Even  when  the  abbots  developed  a 
more  worldly  spirit,  and  the  monks  became 
less  fervent,  many  devout  and  holy  souls 
upheld  the  traditions  of  the  past;  and 
the  story  of  certain  monks  —  Guillaume 
d'Auvergne,  Odon  de  la  Perriere,  and 
others — has  the  quaint  charm  of  a  golden' 
legend.  It  was  the  Abbot  Jean  de' 
Bourbon,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  who- 
founded  the  splendid  library  that  was; 
Cluny's  treasure  and  pride.  An  enlight- 
ened love  for  learning  ever  characterized 
the  Cluniacs,  but  it  was  controlled  by 
their  unfailing  loyalty  to  the  Holy  See. 
Four  Popes  were  trained  within  the  great 
Abbey,  and  five  among  its  abbots  were 
proclaimed  "saints"  or  "blessed"  by  the 
Church. 

The  degeneracy  of  Cluny  began  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  when,  according  to- 
the  evil  custom  of  the  day,  the  abbots 
were  no  longer  monastic  superiors,  but 
prelates  or  princes,  who  enjoyed  the 
revenues  of  the  monastery  without  binding 
themselves  to  lead  a  life  of  prayer  and 
study  within  its  walls.  When  the  Revo- 
lution of  1789  broke  out,  the  titular  abbot 
was    Cardinal    Dominique    de    la    Roche- 
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foucauld.  But  he  seldom  lived  at  Cluny; 
and  the  community,  that  had  now 
dwindled  down  to  a  handful  of  religious, 
was  governed  by  the  prior,  Dom  Datose. 
The  latter  seemed,  like  many  thoughtful 
spirits,  to  realize  the  slowly  gathering 
storm  that  was  about  to  sweep  away 
the  old  regime.  Toward  1750  he  repaired 
the  crumbling  walls  of  the  Abbey.  "  I 
build  up,"  he  remarked;  "but  before  a 
hundred  years  have  passed,  our  house 
will  be  destroyed." 

In  1788,  Cardinal  de  la  Rochefoucauld 
visited  the  Abbey  for  the  last  time.  He 
was  received,  as  was  the  custom,  with 
great  demonstrations  of  joy.  Guns  were 
fired,  bells  were  rung.  The  Cardinal  kept 
open  house  during  fifteen  days,  and  the 
kind-hearted  people  were  royally  feasted 
and  amused. 

Two  years  later,  the  Government  issued 
the  laws  that  were  to  destroy  religious 
houses  in  France.  To  the  honor  of  the 
citizens  of  the  little  town  of  Cluny  be  it 
said  that,  in  the  first  instance,  they 
showed  themselves  sincerely  attached  to 
the  great  Abbey,  imder  whose  protection 
they  had  lived  for  centuries.  But  the 
pressure  of  the  decrees  framed  by  the 
Government  proved  too  strong,  and  the 
monks  were  swept  away  by  the  revolu- 
tionary storm.  They  had,  like  most  of 
the  wealthy  religious  in  France,  suffered 
from  the  dissolving  influence  of  a  sceptical 
age;  and  Peter  the  Venerable  would  have 
scarcely  recognized  his  sons  in  the  little 
group  of  Cluniacs  of  the  eighteenth 
century  who,  sadly  and  slowly,  sallied 
forth  from  the  abbey  gates  into  an  unkind 
world.  It  is  said  that  the  old  men  among 
them  wept  bitterly  when  they  were  driven 
from  their  home;  the  younger  ones  were 
less  depressed,  and  anxiously  wondered 
how  they  might  shape  their  lives  among 
the  confusing  elements  that  reigned  out- 
side the  convent  walls. 

The  treasures  that  during  centuries  had 
accumulated  within  the  monastery  were 
ruthlessly  pillaged,  and  dispersed  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven.    The  mere  enumera- 


tion of  these  priceless  books,  manuscripts, 
relics,  shrines,  gold  and  silver  vessels, 
vestments,  statues,  makes  one's  heart 
ache.  Worse  was  to  come.  In  1793  the 
church  was  wantonly  taken  to  pieces,  the 
tombs  rifled;  the  statues,  pictures,  and 
stained  glass  that  remained  were  de- 
stroyed; and,  to  their  shame,  the  men 
and  women  of  the  town  of  Cluny  joined 
in  the  evil  work.  What  was  left  of  St. 
Hugh's  basilica  was  then  sold  and  grad- 
ually pulled  down;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  little  town  long  remembered  the 
tremendous  crash  that  shook  their  houses 
when  the  great  tower  of  the  Abbey  fell 
to  the  ground.  It  seemed  to  sound  the 
knell  of  a  glorious  past. 

That  past  was  brought  to  life  in  some 
measure  during  the  fetes  that  took  place 
at  Cluny  last  September.  Several  eminent 
orators  of  the  day  —  Mgr.  Baudrillart, 
M.  Rene  Bazin,  and  others — recalled  the 
checkered  history  of  the  famous  monastery, 
and  pointed  put  the  important  part  played 
by  the  monks  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  Cluny  was  a  home  of  holiness,  of 
learning,  and  of  art.  But  their  eloquent 
and  learned  speeches  appealed  only  to 
the  more  cultured  portion  of  the  visitors; 
whereas  the  historical  pageant  that,  on 
September  10, 19 10,  wound  its  way  through 
the  little  city  brought  the  more  ignorant 
people  into  touch  with  the  past. 

The  pageant  had  been  carefully  organ- 
ized by  the  leading  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  It  was  prepared  by  them  with 
a  due  regard  for  historical  accuracy,  and 
was  favored  by  brilliant  sunshine.  In  it 
figured  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  the  Abbot  of 
Cluny,  St  Louis,  Blanche  of  Castile,  the 
Princess  Isabelle  of  France,  the  Emperor 
of  Constantinople, — in  fact,  most  of  the 
illustrious  and  royal  personages  that  once 
were  the  guests  of  Cluny.  The  pageant 
was,  as  befitted  the  occasion,  no  less 
religious  than  historical;  and  the  "  Christus 
Vincit,"  a  wonderful  mediaeval  hymn,  must 
have  echoed  strangely  enough  in  the  ears 
of  the  representative  of  the  anticlerical 
Government, 
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To  the  faithful  who  listened  to  it,  the 
grand  old  chant  brought  a  lesson,  and 
perchance  a  prophecy  of  better  things 
to  come.  Abbeys  and  churches  may  be 
thrown  to  the  ground,  their  inhabitants 
sent  adrift,  and  their  treasures  dispersed; 
but  far  above  all  material  ruins,  how- 
ever wholesale,  rises  the  undying  truth, 
"Christus  Vincit," — a  truth  of  which  the 
history  of  the  Church  is  a  standing  and 
convincing  proof. 


Nameless  and  from  Nowhere. 

BY    A.   DBASE    AND    M.   LACHESB. 
VIII. 

C  UNRISE  had  already  flushed  the  sky 
'^  with  delicate  tints  when  Miss  O'Malley 
and  Querida  drove  home  from  the  ball. 
The  elder  lady  was  nodding  to  sleep  after 
her  unwonted  exertions;  but  the  girl  was 
wide  awake,  sitting  upright,  and  gazing 
with  unseeing  eyes  on  the  familiar  land- 
scape, seen  at  this  hour  in  unfamiliar  guise. 
It  was  not  of  Dick  that  she  was  thinking, 
nor  of  the  other  partners  who  had  claimed 
her  all  the  evening;  but  of  Anthony,  whom 
she  had  seen  but  once  during  the  ball, 
and  who  had  scarcely  spoken  to  her;  yet 
who  in  one  sentence,  seemingly  quite 
irrelevant,  had  changed  all  her  life.  He 
loved  her.  She  knew  that  now  as  certainly 
as  if  he  had  told  it  to  her  a  hundred  times. 
But,  more  than  that,  he  had  revealed  to 
her  what  she  had  never  dreamed  before: 
that  she  loved  him;  that  he  was,  and  had 
been  ever  since  her  childhood,  all  that  had 
made  her  lonely  life  happy  and  good  to  live. 
She  smiled  to  herself  to  think  how  blind 
she  had  been  not  to  have  seen  it  sooner. 
Years  ago,  when  she  had  been  leaving 
babyhood  behind,  she  had  gone  often  and 
often  to  Mr.  Dillon,  and  had  wept  out  her 
rebellion,  her  discontent.  At  home  no  one 
had  ever  guessed  at  the  storms  that  his 
strength  and  gentleness  had  helped  her 
to  weather.  She  could  not  let  Miss 
O'Malley  or  Julia,  who  had  done  so  much 


for  her,  see  her  struggles,  her  wild  rebellion 
against  fate;  and,  as  for  her  mother,  the 
child  knew  that,  whoever  else  might  be 
in  grief  or  trouble,  she  must  be  guarded 
and  kept  from  pain.  She  turned  perforce 
to  Mr.  Dillon,  and  in  him  found  the  best 
and  wisest  of  friends.  She  remembered 
as  quite  a  little  child  his  taking  her  to  the 
chapel  and  explaining  to  her  that  what 
she  was  beginning  to  realize  and  to  rebel 
against  was  a  cross  sent  to  her  by  God, — ■ 
a  cross  to  be  borne  as  Jesus  Christ  bore 
His:  without  complaint — nay,  willingly, — 
until  the  time  came  for  it  to  be  changed 
into  a  crown. 

"If  thou  carry  the  cross  willingly,  it 
will  carry  thee."  The  words  of  Thomas  h. 
Kempis  were  given  to  her  as  her  stafif 
and  stay;  and  whenever  things  went  too 
hardly  with  her,  it  was  Mr.  Dillon  who 
helped  her  to  her  feet  again,  who  set  her 
back  on  the  steep,  rough  road  to  happiness. 
Looking  back  now,  she  realized  that  for 
the  last  few  years  —  since  Anthony  had 
begun  to  come  to  Drinagh — she  had  had 
no  more  of  those  overpowering  struggles 
against  fate.  Life  had  become  bearable 
and  even  happy.  She  wondered,  half 
shyly,  if  Mr.  Dillon,  too,  had  noticed  this; 
and,  if  he  had,  whether  he  thought  she 
had  learned  his  beautiful  lesson;  or  had 
he  guessed  that  everything  had  become] 
easy  because  of  Anthony? 

The  sun  was  shining  int,o  her  little  room 
as  she  laid  her  head  on  her  pillow;  but] 
the  garden,  the  whole  world  outside,  was 
not  so  full  of  sunshine  as  was  her  heart. 
And,  waking  up  some  hours  afterward,^ 
everything  was  still  colored  with  gold;| 
for  she  knew  that  Anthony  was  coming- 
that  Anthony  was.  coming, — till  the  very 
birds  in  the  garden  seemed  to  be  singing 
his  name,  —  singing  of  the  welcome  that 
was  waiting  for  him  there. 

It  was  only  when  the  day  had  passed 
and  he  had  not  come  that  any  thought  of 
future  trouble  disturbed  her.  Not  that 
she  doubted  him  —  that  she  never  could ' 
do,— but  she  began  to  think  of  the  opposi-j 
tion  that  might  be  put  between  them,  of] 
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what  he  might  have  to  suffer  for  her  sake. 
But  the  light  of  a  second  morning  thrust 
all  gloomy  thoughts  away;  for  surely, 
surely  he  would  come  to-day! 

And  he  did  come.  She  was  going  to  the 
village  when  he  overtook  her;  and,  hear- 
ing his  pony's  well-known  step  behind 
her,  she  had  waited,  simply  and  openly, 
not  shy  now — because  she  knew!  And 
he?  He  had  thought  over  what  he  would 
say,  the  arguments  he  would  use  to  try 
and  persuade  her  to  let  him  teach  her 
some  day  to  love  him.  But  when  they 
met,  he  saw  her  eyes  and  forgot  everything. 
Dick  had  bade  him  "go  in  and  win."  He 
had  not  to  "  go  in,"  for  he  had  already  won. 

And  afterward,  during  the  long  weeks 
of  trouble  and  sorrow  that  came  upon 
them,  they  both  looked  back  to  that  sunny 
afternoon  of  peace  and  perfect  happiness, 
as  the  one  bright  spot  that  lit  the  darkness 
of  their  lives, — a  forerunner  of  the  happi- 
ness that  was  waiting  them  when  patience 
would  have  overcome  the  obstacles  that 
for  a  time  threatened  to  be  insuperable 
between  them. 

Anthony  could  not  bring  himself  that 
day  to  speak  to  his  parents  of  what  he  had 
done.  He  expected  opposition,  and  knew 
that  it  was  doubtful  if  his  mother,  at  least, 
would  ever  consent  willingly  to  his  mar- 
riage. And  that  first  day  was  Querida's, — 
a  day  of  peace  not  to  be  disturbed  by  any 
strife  or  anger. 

To  Ardrum  he  had  sent  a  scribbled 
line — "All  right  between  us,  but  mum 
for  the  present,  please," — which  had 
arrived  as  they  were  about  to  start.  Dick 
had  included  his  mother  in  the  injunction 
to  silence.  But  the  note,  though  bringing 
to  him  a  sharp  pang  at  the  thought  of 
his  friend's  luck  contrasted  to  his  own 
ill  fortune,  took  away  any  lingering  feeling 
of  compunction  that  still  clung  to  him. 
And  even  his  mother,  though  bewailing 
in  her  heart  that  fate  had  not  made  it 
Dick  instead  of  Anthony  that  the  girl  had 
chosen,  was  glad  to  think  that  at  least 
they  had  done  no  harm  to  her  whom  both 
of  them  wished  30  weU, 


Then,  when  breakfast  was  over,  Anthony 
nerved  himself  for  the  interview  with  his 
father,  which  he  dreaded;  though  in  a 
much  less  degree  than  he  dreaded  the  one 
to  follow,  with  his  mother. 

Mr.  O'Malley's  study,  as  it  was  called, 
revealed  at  a  glance  its  owner's  tastes. 
On  the  walls  were  fishing  rods;  on  every 
available  space  were  hooks  and  flies  and 
tackle;  gaffs  and  landing  nets  stood  in 
the  corners  of  the  room,  and  the  small 
farming  library  was  quite  swamped  by 
the  overwhelming  number  of  books  relat- 
ing to  fish  and  fishing.  So  long  as  he 
had  a  rod  in  his  hand,  Mr.  O'Malley  was 
happy.  Formerly  he  had  taken  a  practical 
interest  in  his  farm;  but  since  his  son's 
return  from  college  he  had  gradually  let 
things  slip  into  the  younger  hands,  thus 
securing  for  himself  even  more  time  than 
before  for  his  favorite  pursuit.  When 
salmon  were  out  of  season,  he  contented 
himself  with  trout;  or  if  the  river  was 
unfit,  he  was  satisfied  with  pike  fishing 
in  the  lakes;  or  even  sea  fishing  was,  to 
him,  better  than  nothing. 

Years  ago  Mr.  O'Malley  had  grasped 
the  fact  that  if  a  poor  man  marries  a  rich 
wife,  she  can  not  be  thought  altogether 
unreasonable  if  she  expects  to  have  some 
voice  in  the  spending  of  her  own  money. 
Being  indolent  by  nature  and  a  great 
lover  of  peace,  he  by  degrees  let  more 
and  more  pass  into  his  wife's  management; 
and  it  was  only  when  it  was  too  late  he 
saw  that,  clever  and  energetic  as  she  was, 
her  want  of  self-control  and  of  early 
training  unfitted  her  for  the  responsibilities 
he  had  let  her  take  upon  herself;  and  the 
practically  unlimited  power  that  she  had 
come  to  exercise  in  her  own  little  sphere 
was  gradually  warping  her  mind,  with 
results  that  were  unhappy  both  to  herself 
and  to  her  associates.  Seeing  that  he 
could  not  mend  matters,  he  had  filled  his 
life  with  his  farming,  his  fishing,  and 
an  occasional  attendance  at  the  weekly 
sessions;  and  had  let  his  wife  go  her  own 
way,  thus  at  least  keeping  the  pea,c^ 
between  them. 
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He  had  always  been  a  quiet  man,  and 
circumstances  had  made  him  chary  of 
expressing  his  feelings  even  on  subjects 
that  touched  him  nearly.  So  now  he 
listened  in  silence  to  what  his  son  had  to 
tell  him;  and,  although  he  was  much  more 
surprised  than  his  wife  would  have  been, 
he  said  nothing  for  a  moment;  only, 
stopping  in  the  engrossing  occupation  of 
tying  a  fly,  he  whistled  softly  before 
answering. 

"  Lost  your  head  at  the  dance,  I 
suppose!"  he  said  at  last.  "Well,  lad,  I 
can't  say  that  it  surprises  me."  And  he 
paused  again,  thinking  of  the  lovely  white 
figure, ^crowned  with  gold,  with  eyes  only 
less  brilliant  than  the  diamonds  in  her 
hair,  that  he  had  wondered  at  and  admired 
as  his  sister's  adopted  child. 

"  No,  father,"  broke  in  Anthony,  eagerly, 
"  it  was  not  that;  for  I  have  been  thinking 
of  this  for  years, — even  since  before  she 
was  grown  up.  But  I  wasn't  sure  of  her 
until  yesterday,  and  also  I  was  afraid  that 
you  and  mother  would  object."" 

He  looked  at  his  father  anxiously,  and 
for  a  moment  there  was  silence  between 
them.  Then  Mr.  O'Malley  spoke  slowly 
and  thoughtfully. 

"  No,  Tony  my  boy,"  he  said  gently, 
"I  do  not  object, — or,  rather,  I  will  not 
put  any  objections  in  your  way.  Of  course 
it  is  very  far  from  the  marriage  that  I 
should  have  chosen  for  you;  but  marriage 
is  a  thing  that  a  man  must  decide  on  for 
himself.  It  is  the  making  or  the  marring 
of  his  own  happiness;  and  you  are  not 
the  kind  of  fellow  to  be  carried  away 
by  any  passing  fancy.  There  is  nothing 
against  the  girl  personally.  She  has  been 
well  brought  up — your  aunt  has  seen  to 
that, — and  you  have  known  her  all  her 
life.  It  is  not  what  one  knows  but  what 
one  does  not  know,  that  is  the  trouble. 
That,  however,  is  not  your  fault  nor  hers, 
poor  girl!  And  if  your  heart  is  set  on 
this,  I  for  one  am  ready  to  make  the 
best  of  it." 

This  was  so  much  more  than  Anthony 
liad  expected  that  he  could  not  answer 


his  father,  and  held  out  his  hand  silently 
in  thanks. 

"As  for  your  mother,  Mr.  O'Malley  went 
on,  "  I  am  afraid,  Tony,  she'll  take  it  very 
hard.  Women  are  more  ambitious  for 
their  sons  than  selfish  old  fathers  like 
me,"  he  added,  half  smiling,  half  apolo- 
getic; for  even  more  than  Anthony  did 
he  realize  what  his  wi'"e's  opposition  could 
be  to  anything  against  which  she  set  her 
face.  "And  you  know,  lad,  I  can  do  very 
little  for  you"  (with  a  sigh).  "If  your 
mother  objects — as  I  am  afraid  there  is 
very  little  doubt  she  will, — you  must  only 
have  patience.  She  is  worth  waiting  for, 
your  Querida,  eh?  Perhaps  after  a  time, 
when  your  mother  sees  that  you  are 
resolute,  she  may  come  round.  But, 
remember,  if  she  seems  to  you  to  be — to 
be  hard,  she  thinks  she  is  acting  for  your 
own  good.  You  are  her  only  son,  and 
mothers  are  apt  to  think  that  no  one  is 
good  enough  for  their  boys." 

So  Tony  went  to  the  interview  with 
his  mother  with  his  heart  softened  toward 
her;  yet  his  father's  gentle  kindness  had 
strengthened  his  conviction  that  he  was 
right  in  wanting  to  marry  the  girl  whom 
he  felt  would  help  him  and  make  him  a 
better  as  well  as  a  happier  man,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  world  would  look 
upon  his  marriage  certainly  as  foolish, 
possibly  as  Quixotic,  and  that,  so  far  as 
worldly  benefits  were  concerned,  the  girl, 
who  had  not  even  a  name  of  her  own, 
would  bring  him  none. 

Had  he  but  known  it,  Anthony  could 
not  have  chosen  a  worse  time  to  speak 
to  his  mother.  She  had  just  heard  of  the 
Burkes'  departure;  and,  coming  as  the 
news  did  on  top  of  her  disagreement 
with  Fanchea  at  the  manner  in  which 
she  had  snubbed  Dick  at  the  dance,  she 
looked  upon  it  as  an  end  to  her  hopes  in 
that  direction.  She  was  thinking  over 
the  disappointment  that  the  dance  had 
been  to  her,  when  Anthony  came  in.  Her 
annoyance  at  seeing  Querida  so  much 
noticed  had  been  soothed  in  a  small 
degree  by   find'ng  that  "her  son  was  not 
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amongst  the  train  of  admirers.  But,  then, 
it  was  not  only  from  Querida  that  Tony 
had  held  aloof.  There  were  in  the  room 
many  a  girl  to  whom,  as  a  daughter-in- 
law,  she  would  not  have  objected;  and 
one  in  particular,  the  daughter  of  the 
lieutenant  of  the  county,  whom  she  had 
great  hopes  he  would  make  up  his  mind 
to  marry.  But,  except  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  evening,  he  had  not  been 
dancing;  and  she  had  observed  him  more 
than  once  alone  on  the  terrace,  or  standing 
amongst  a  group  of  non-dancing  men 
near  the  door  of  the  ballroom. 

"Oh,  it's  you,  is  it?"  Mrs.  O'Malley  said 
shortly,  as  Tony  entered  her  sitting-room. 
"Well?" 

It  was  not  an  encouraging  beginning, 
but  Anthony  went  over  to  her  and 
answered  gently: 

"Are  you  busy,  mother?  Can  you  spare 
me  a  few  minutes?" 

She  laid  down  her  pen  with  a  swift 
presentiment  of  coming  evil. 

"Well?"  she  said  again. 

"  I  think,  mother,  you  may  have 
guessed,"  he  began.  "I  am  afraid  you 
will  not  approve  at  first — " 

"Don't  beat  about  the  bush  like  that!" 
she  cried  angrily.  "  Can't  you  tell  me 
what  it  is,  and  have  done  with  it." 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  am  engaged 
to  Querida,"  said  Anthony,  flushing  at 
her  tone,  but  speaking  firmly. 

"What!"  She  pushed  back  her  chair, 
and  the  anger  in  her  eyes  fairly  scorched 
him.  He  thought  she  would  break  out  in 
passionate  words;  but,  with  a  tremendous 
effort,  she  controlled  herself.  "  You  dare 
to  say  that  you  are  engaged  to  be  married 
to  a  girl  no  one  knows  who, — a  girl  picked 
up  out  of  the  gutter — " 

"Mother!"  he  broke  in,  and  there  was 
a  look  in  his  face  that  cowed  her  for  a 
moment.  "There  is  nothing  to  be  said 
against  her;  and,  come  what  may,  I 
mean   to  marry  her." 

"And  how  long,  pray,  have  you  been 
concocting  this  plan?"  Mrs.  O'Malley 
asked. 


"  I  have  hoped  to  marry  Querida  for 
the  last  five  years — ever  since  I  came 
home  for  good." 

The  quiet  way  in  which  he  spoke  had 
its  effect;  and,  although  for  some  months 
past  she  had  had  her  suspicions,  she  had 
no  idea  that  the  affair  had  been  going  on 
for  so  long. 

"Then  why  did  you  not  speak  sooner?" 

"She  was  too  young,  mother;  and  it 
is  only  lately — -the  last  few  days — that 
she  has  realized — besides,  I  was  afraid 
that  you  would  think  it  was  only  a  boyish 
fancy  on  my  part.  I  wanted  to  make 
sure  before  telling  you  what  I  knew  would 
give  you  pain." 

"Pain!"  she  repeated  scornfully.  "  Wliy 
should  such  nonsense  give  me  pain?  You 
are  dependent  on  me,  and  you  know  it. 
How  do  you  propose  to  support  a  wife, 
may  I  ask?  For  I  assure  you,  as  certainly 
as  you  stand  there,  that  not  one  penny 
of  my  money  shall  ever  go  to  that 
scheming  adventuress ! ' ' 

All  the  regret  that  Anthony  had  felt 
at  having  to  distress  his  mother  now 
passed  away.  Her  bitter  words,  so  cruel, 
so  unjust,  stung  him;  and  it  was  only 
because  he  remembered  that  she  was  his 
mother  that  he  spoke  even  with  the 
consideration  that  he  still  showed. 

"Mother,"  he  said,  with  forced  calm- 
ness, "you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that,  if 
it  were  not  so  cruel  and  unfair,  it  would 
be  simply  silly  to  call  a  girl  like  Querida 
by  such  names.  You  do  not  know  her  as 
I  do,  but  think  of  her  as  you  saw  her  the 
other  evening — " 

"Think  of  her  trying  to  make  a  fool  of 
Dick  Burke!"  interrupted  Mrs.  O'Malley. 
"  And,  failing  there,  I  suppose  she  threw 
herself  at  your  head." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  for 
Anthony  was  struggling  to  keep  back  the 
words  that  rose  to  his  lips. 

"I  think,  mother,"  he  said  quietly, 
"there  is  no  use  in  my  taking  up  your 
time  any  longer.  I  have  told  you  that  my 
mind  is  absolutely  made  up,  and  nothing 
can  change  it." 
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"  Pray,  then,  how  do  you  intend  to 
live?"    asked    Mrs.    O'Malley,    sneeringly. 

Anthony's  self-repression  had  its  eflfect 
upon  her,  and  she  dared  not  say  anything 
more  against  the  girl. 

"We  shall  have  to  wait  for  a  while," 
replied  Anthony.  "  Of  course  until  I 
had  told  you  and  my  father,  I — -" 

"  You  need  not  think  you  will  get  round 
your  father,"  broke  in  Mrs.  O'Malley. 
"  Or  at  least,  if  you  do,  remember  he  can 
do  practically  nothing  for  you.  Even 
now,  after  all  I  have  spent  upon  it,  the 
estate  barely  supports  itself.  Of  course 
he  could  hand  you  over  the  home  farm 
that  you  have  been  managing  for  him; 
but  if  he  does  I  shall  see  that  the  fishing 
rights  are  let  for  the  future." 

This  was  so  vindictive,  so  petty,  that 
Anthony  felt  a  pang  of  shame  for  his 
mother. 

"My  father  has  given  me  his  consent," 
he  said  coldly ;  "  and,  believe  me,  mother, 
that  is  more  to  me  than  money.  But,  in 
any  case,  the  farm  would  not  support  my 
wife  as  she  shall  be  supported."  (There 
was  something  in  his  tone  that  made  his 
mother  wince.)  "No;  as  I  said,  we  must 
wait.  Querida  can  not  leave  her  mother, 
but  I  shall  go  away.  After  all,  I  am 
young.    I  can  work." 

He  turned  to  go,  but  his  last  words — the 
determination  with  which  he  had  said  he 
would  go  away — was  too  much  for  his 
mother. 

"Go,"  she  said,  her  voice  quivering, — 
"  go,  when  and  where  you  like,  only  under- 
stand one  thing:  that  I  shall  never — no, 
never — consent  to  your  marriage  with  a 
nameless  girl!" 

She  would  have  added  more,  but 
Anthony  took  her  at  her  word. 

"I  am  going,  mother,"  he  said  sadly; 
"  but  I  should  like  you  to  believe  how 
truly,  how  deeply  I  regret  having  to  pain 
you  so." 

And,  without  waiting  for  any  further 
answer,  he  went  from  the  room  and  left 
her  alone. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


To-morrow. 

BY    MARY    KENNEDY. 

A  GODDESS  fair  in   Eastern   robes, 
With  siren  eyes  of  emerald   grey, 
Her  magic  fingers  lingering  light. 

She  comes,  a   presence  dear  alway; 
And   bids  you   take  her  hand  and  steal 

Far  out  to  her  horizon  land, 
Where  builded  all  your  castles   are. 

Where  lies  a   world  at  your  command. 

Around,   no  dreamland  fancies  flit; 

Desires  and   wishes  haunt  no  more; 
By  goddess  wand  they  come  at  last, 

The   things  you  sought   through  fairy  lore; 
You  hold  it  fast,  the  guiding  hand. 

And  watch  the  golden  colors  play, — 
Oh,  sweet  it  is  to  labor  not, 

To  be  far  off  from  drear  to-day ! 

Your  lady's  song   sounds  in  your  ear; 

It   whispers   always,   "Come   with   me; 
Forget   the   present  and   the   past. 

I  am  the  hope  that  was  to  be. 
Your  dreams  with  me  are  realized, 

Your  love  has  conquered   troubles  great; 
The   cares   of  life   relinquish   here, 

Your   burden  leave   outside   the  gate." 

You  gaze  into   the  singer's  eyes, 

Then  press  your  lips  to  her  warm  hand; 
You  promise  her  to  stay  for  aye, 

And  roam  in  the  horizon  land. 
But,  oh,  your  goddess  is  but  false, 

And  fickle  are  her  eyes  of  grey! 
For  look!    The  dawn  is  in  the  East, — 

To-morrow's  gone:    it  is   to-day! 


RusKiN  tells  us  how  once,  when  passing 
through  some  of  the  cells  of  the  Grand 
Chartreuse,  and  noticing  that  the  window 
of  each  apartment  commanded  no  view 
but  that  of  the  cell  opposite,  he  asked 
the  monk  who  was  showing  him  about 
why  the  windows  were  not  arranged  so 
that  the  inmate  might  see  the  beautiful 
valley.  The  Brother  looked  up  with  in- 
nocent surprise.  "  We  do  not  come  here 
to  look  at  scenerv,"  he  said. 
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The  Truth  about  Don  Juan* 


BY    THOMAS    WALSH. 


THIS  century  of  ours  is  said  to  be 
an  age  of  destruction  of  ideals:  we 
have  done  away  with  the  gods  and  demi- 
gods, and  the  heroes  and  heroines  have 
fled  to  the  rather  insecure  refuge  of  the 
nursery.  To-day  it  is  the  turn  of  the 
glorious  scapegoats  and  rascals  of  history 
and  romance.  They  shall  impose  on  us 
no  longer;  this  "wise"  twentieth  century 
of  ours  shall  have  no  more  patience  with 
these  "perfect  old  sinners"  than  with 
those  "perfect  old  saints."  Not  even  the 
flesh  and  the  devil — with  all  due  respect 
to  the  latter — will  be  able  to  keep  Don 
Juan  on  his  pedestal  of  crime. 

With  an  affectation  of  modernity,  George 
Bernard  Shaw  does  his  best  to  perpetuate 
the  old  Don  Juan  legend  in  the  form  of 
"Man  and  Superman";  for  a  beaute  du 
diable  he  asks  us  to  substitute  sex- 
attraction;  for  poetical  romance  he  asks 
us  to  accept  a  pseudo-science  which  is 
as  old  as  the  human  race,  and  original 
only  in  the  daring  form  in  which  he 
exploits  it.  Moreover,  if  he  has  violated 
the  tradition  that  for  centuries  held  the 
Don  as  type  of  the  perfect  breaker  of 
hearts  and  laws,  by  converting  him  into  a 
sort  of  tract  in  pantaloons  on  the  Socialist 
platform,  Mr.  Shaw  has  apparently  also 
overlooked  the  fact  that  in  sending  his 
John  Tanner,  with  all  his  luggage  of 
^haw-Tenorio  opinions,  on  his  motor  trip 
|;hrough  Spain,  he  drove  past  the  door 
pf  |;he  real  Don  Juan,  whose  hospitality 
Jie  might  still  have  enjoyed. 

They  tell  a  story  at  Seville  as  they 
4rive  down  the  Delicias  in  the  shade  of 
the  plane-trees  along  the  boxwood  and 
moss-stained  marbles  beside  the  Guadal- 
quivir. It  is  a  story  that  seems  to  sum 
up  all  the  spirit  evoked  in  the  name  of 
Don  Juan.  It  relates  how  one  day,  while 
taking  his  promenade  there,  he  mockingly 
called   across   the   river  and   requested   a 


light  from  the  cigar  of  a  stranger  strolling 
on  the  opposite  bank;  whereupon  a  com- 
plaisant arm  reached  across  the  full 
breadth  of  the  stream.  The  Don,  without 
turning  a  hair,  availed  himself  of  the 
courtesy;  and  with  his  grandest  flourish 
handed  back  the  cavalier's  cigar, — assur- 
edly, smile  our  Sevillian  friends,  some 
diabolical  perfecto. 

It  is  a  seventeenth-century  legend;  and 
one  is  amused  at  the  thought  that,  no 
doubt,  Seville  of  that  day  found  the 
demon's  lighted  cigar  quite  as  up-to-date 
a  touch  as  seems  to-day  the  motor-car 
of  Mr.  Shaw's  story.  Nevertheless,  Gabriel 
Tellez,  who  wrote  under  the  name  of 
Tirso  de  Molina,  was  first  on  the  ground. 
This  good  friar  seems  to  have -been  the 
earliest  to  discover  a  source  of  edification 
in  the  stories  that  were  floating  around 
concerning  an  oldtime  Knight  of  Calatrava, 
whose  home  was  said  to  have  been  in 
Seville.  To  point  his  moral,  he  under- 
took a  drama  entitled  "El  Burlador  de 
Sevilla"  ("The  Deceiver  of  vSeville"),  in 
which  Don  Juan  Tenorio  makes  his  debut 
in  literature. 

The  character  proved  to  be  so  popular 
that  immediately  there  was  upon  the 
scene  a  score  of  translators  and  imitators; 
throughout  the  world,  wherever  there  was 
a  stage  or  a  baritone  with  a  well-turned 
ankle,  the  fascinations  and  misdeeds  of 
Don  Juan  became  so  familiar  as  to  form 
a  type.  The  world  of  sedan-chairs,  snuffs 
boxes,  and  rapiers,  and  highnesses,  mor- 
ganatic peeresses,  and  lily-fingered  prel- 
ates, sighed  and  wept  over  the  carrying 
off  of  the  young  Dona  Anna  by  the  irre- 
sistible Don,  his  murder  of  her  father, 
his  insult  to  the  commander's  statue, 
and  the  snatching  away  of  the  delightful 
scoundrel  from  his  own  supper  table  with 
an  explosion  of  thunder  and  red-fire.  In 
t:hose  days  Don  juan  was  considered 
modern  in  philosophy,  daring  in  speech 
and  plot.  Perhaps  under  their  powdered 
wigs  these  highnesses  and  lownesses  did 
iiot  feel  the  full  force  of  the  tale's  philos- 
ophy;   but  who  G^n  s^y  how  our  presen^:- 
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day  headdress  may  be  affecting  our  point 
of  view? 

The  real  Don  Juan  is  equally  inter- 
esting, although  not  quite  so  famous. 
About  the  very  time  when  Fra}-  Tellez 
produced  his  "El  Burlador,"  there  was 
living  at  Seville  a  noble  called  Miguel 
Maiiara  Vicentelo  de  Leca,  who  was  just 
beginning  the  sort  of  career  to  make  any 
mythical  Tenorio  tremble  for  his  laurels. 
The  community  was  quick  to  seize  upon 
the  resemblance  of  the  two.  Here  in 
Manara  was  a  real  pair  of  shoulders  upon 
which  to  throw  the  cloak  of  the  legendary 
libertine;  here  was  the  accomplished 
rake,  the  inveterate  gambler,  the  blood- 
thirsty duelist.  As  fast  as  the  dramatists, 
romancers  and  librettists  fabricated  their 
Don  Juan  adventures,  each  and  all  were 
gathered  and  laid  to  the  credit  of  Manara. 
So  confused,  therefore,  have  become  the 
two  characters,  the  real  and  the  fictional, 
that  some  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
Manara,  like  Tenorio,  betrayed  a  daughter 
of  the  house  of  Mendoza.  However  this 
may  be,  Maflara  seems  to  have  run  the 
entire  gamut  of  vice  without  a  quaver; 
and  if  he  could  not  boast  of  a  supper  with 
a  guest  of  stone,  he  could  allege  super- 
natural experiences  quite  as  dramatic. 

Two  accounts  are  given  of  Maflara's 
conversion  from  evil.  One,  a  rather  prosaic 
narrative,  relates  how,  hurrying  through 
Seville  in  a  great  fury  over  some  consign- 
ment of  hams  which  had  been  detained 
by  the  douaniers  at  the  city  gates,  "  the 
Lord  poured  a  great  weight  upon  his 
mind,"  and  he  suddenly  became  aware  of 
the  desperate  condition  of  his  spirit,  More 
picturesque  is  the  other  version,  which 
tells  how  Manara,  returning  late  at  night 
from  one  of  his  haunts,  was  met  by  a 
funeral  procession  of  monks  and  torch- 
bearers  making  its  way  to  his  parish 
phurch.  As  it  approached,  he  saw  many 
pf  his  friends  were  taking  part  in  the 
cortege,  and  his  own  family  gathered 
immediately  aroimd  the  bier.  In  answer 
to  his  inquiry,  one  of  them  lifted  the  pall 
and  showed  him  his  own  body  lying  as  a 


corpse.  When  day  came,  he  was  foimd 
stretched  insensible  on  the  pavement  of 
the  church. 

There  had  been  in  existence  at  Seville 
since  1578  a  Brotherhood  of  Charity  similar 
in  its  character  and  purposes  to  the  well- 
known  Misericordia  at  Florence.  To  this 
Brotherhood  Manara  henceforth  devoted 
all  his  energies  and  the  remainder  of  his 
fortune;  and  in  1661  he  began  the  erection 
of  the  charming  structure  in  »Seville  known 
as  the  Hospital  de  la  Caridad.  Seldom  do 
the  troops  of  tourists  that  batter  all  day 
long  at  its  doors  realize  that  they  are  in 
the  home  of  Don  Juan;  they  come  to 
hurry  through  its  marble  patios,  its  elegant 
chapel  hung  with  damask  silk,  and  the 
gilt-framed  series  which  Murillo,  who  was 
a  protege  of  Manara  and  a  member  of  the 
Brotherhood,  painted  for  this  very  place. 

But  when  the  night  falls  there  come 
other  guests  to  this  door  of  Don  Juan, — 
guests  his  spirit  must  particularly  welcome : 
the  homeless  sons  of  the  road,  the  tramps 
of  Spain  and  France,  and  all  the  Mediter- 
ranean. White  with  the  dust,  barefooted, 
and  tattered,  they  enter  here  as  into  some 
magic  palace  of  repose.  With  the  curious 
mixture  of  formality  and  charity  which  is 
found  only  in  Spain,  the  proudest  of  the 
Sevillian  dames  and  hidalgos,  apprised  of 
the  arrival  of  the  guests,  hasten  thither, 
by  a  sort  of  right-patent  to  wait  upon 
them  with  their  own  hands.  A  hospitality 
a  la  Don  Quixote,  it  may  seem  to  our 
charity-organizers;  but  there  is  nothing 
about  these  halls  and  courts  to  suggest 
professional  benevolence.  Statuary,  foun- 
tains, and  flowers  are  everywhere  in  pro- 
fusion ;  no  odor  of  disinfectants  serves 
notice  that  here  disease  inspires  a  terror.. 
He  among  these  waifs  whose  misery  and 
disorder  are  greatest  is  signalled  out  for 
the  highest  consideration. 

It  is  also  provided  by  the  founder  that 
should  one  of  these  vagrants  die  under  his 
roof,  he  shall  share  the  honors  accorded 
to  the  eighty  guests  who  reside  perma: 
nently  in  the  Caridad.  These,  when  they 
not  infrequently  celebrate  their  hundredth 
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birthday,  can  meditate  complacently  on 
a  funeral  of  state,  at  which  at  least  four 
young  nobles,  amid  bells  and  torches,  will 
escort  their  gilt  litter  across  the  city.  Such 
details  have  an  additional  interest  when 
one  realizes  that  this  institute  of  Miguel 
Manara  was  the  first  organized  night- 
refuge  known  to  Europe. 

But  after  the  evening  meal  and  the 
prayers  of  the  chaplain  there  is  no  depart- 
ing before  morning;  the  guests  are  lodged 
together  in  a  large  hall,  and  the  key  is 
turned  on  the  outside.  One  can  faintly 
picture  the  scenes  around  the  brasier  in 
this  lordly  lockup.  What  tales  of  adven- 
ture, what  secrets  of  crime  or  of  blasted 
hopes,  have  here  been  exchanged!  Some 
of  the  best  pages  of  picaresque  literature 
owe  their  inspiration  to  these  gatherings; 
and  it  is  known  that  Murillo  here  en- 
countered not  a  few  of  the  lowly  types 
he  so  loved  to  paint. 

But  a  v/ord  of  advice,  gentle  or  plebeian 
reader!  Should  you  ever  visit  this  hospice 
on  the  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  led 
thither  by  some  peripatetic  necessity,  or 
under  the  benign  guidance  of  Thomas 
Cook  and  Son,  never,  at  least  while  the 
portress  is  looking, — never  let  your  eyes 
scrutinize  the  carpet  on  the  right  of  the 
chancel,  where,  on  the  chapel  pavement, 
are  engraved  the  words:  "The  Dust  and 
Bones  of  the  Worst  Man  in  the  World," — 
that  is,  if  you  would  avoid  suspicion. 
Otherwise  the  stout  form  of  the  portress 
will  assume  an  air  of  reprehension.  It  is 
evident,  her  eye  will  tell  you,  that  what 
has  brought  you  to  the  Caridad  is  not 
the  painting  of  Murillo  or  Valdez-I/Cal,  or 
the  great  retablo  of  Roldan,  but  merely  a 
keen  scent  for  the  scandals  of  the  past. 
She  will  then,  however,  feel  called  upon 
to  explain  that  this  is  the  tomb  of  the 
founder,  which,  by  his  explicit  directions, 
was  at  first  placed  in  the  doorway  of  the 
chapel,  so  that  every  foot  that  entered 
might  tread  upon  him,  —  clearly,  her 
manner  will  imply, — an  excess  of  humility 
which  his  Brotherhood  could  not  per- 
petuate,    Moreover,   she  will   request    you 


to  read  the  remainder  of  the  epitaph: 
"  Don  Miguel  de  Mafiara  Yicentelo  de 
Leca,  ])rofessed  Knight  of  the  Military 
Order  of  Calatrava,  Hermano-Major  de  la 
Caridad,  erected  this  Building  for  the 
Refuge  and  Consolation  of  the  Outcast. 
Rendered  his  Soul  to  God  on  the  Ninth 
Day  of  May,  the  1679th  Year  of  our  Sal- 
vation, &  the  53d  year  of  his  Age." 

It  is  the  tomb  of  Don  Juan  certainly — 
if  ever  such  a  person  really  existed.  But 
how  far  away,  how  insubstantial,  seem 
the  fictions  of  the  romancers,  the  tinkle 
of  mandolins,  the  fair  faces  at  the  lattices, 
the  clashing  rapiers,  when  you  are  led 
before  Mafiara's  portrait  in  the  Chapter 
Hall!  There  Valdez-Leal  has  painted  him, 
seated,  thin  and  woebegone,  at  a  table 
covered  with  black  velvet.  He  is  in  the 
act  of  reading, — the  book  perhaps  being 
his  own  "  Discurso  de  la  Verdad";  for 
our  Don  Juan  not  only  became  a  saint 
but  an  author  as  well,  and  moralized  in 
print  on  death  and  charity,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  truth  and  all  is  hollowness. 
The  portrait  is  of  the  strictly  official  sort. 
If  Manara  ever  possessed  any  physical 
attractions,  the  painter  has  carefully  con- 
cealed the  fact  behind  cold,  flat  features, 
in  which  one  finds  it  hard  to  read  either 
vices  or  virtues;  although  in  one  corner 
of  the  painting  is  the  figure  of  a  chantry- 
boy  holding  another  book  on  his  lap,  and 
warning  us,  with  his  finger  to  his  lips, 
not  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the 
unrukv  years  of  him  whom  they  some  day 
hope  to  canonize. 

^Meanwhile  across  the  little  square  and 
the  white-walled  gardens  by  the  river, 
life  goes  by  with  the  courtliness  of  phrase 
and  ritual  of  coquetry  which  he  taught 
Seville  so  long  ago.  Under  the  moon  float 
back  the  serenades  and  tremolo  of  mando- 
lins and  guitars.  Across  the  whole  world, 
the  strains  of  Mozart,  the  rhymes  of 
Byron,  Musset  and  Gautier,  ring  out  with 
their  sweet,  false,  old  bravado, — with 
their  challenge  of  the  flesh  to  the  spirit, 
to  which  Don  Juan  of  The  Caridad  would 
answer  from  his  grave. 
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A  Novena  to  St.  Anthony  and  What  Came 
of  It. 

CHARLES  D'HERICAULT,  whose 
frequent  contributions  to  L'Univers 
and  La  Croix  and  other  French  papers 
have  made  him  a  prominent  figure  wher- 
ever la  question  religieuse  is  discussed, 
recently  told  the  following  incident  as  a 
tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  great  Wonder- 
Worker,  invoked  as  the  restorer  of  lost 
and  stolen  articles,  St.  Anthony  of  Padua. 

* 
*  * 

A  few  years  ago,  my  mother  came  to 
me  one  day  with  a  worried  look,  and  said: 
"  I  find  that  I  have  been  robbed.  Ten 
bank-notes,  of  one  hundred  francs  each, 
have  been  stolen."  A  thousand  francs 
was  a  great  deal  of  money  to  us;  our 
income  at  that  time  was  small,  and  we 
could  ill  afford  to  lose  this  amount. 

Our  only  servant  was  a  cook,  whom 
we  had  taken  without  references.  We  had 
learned  later  that  her  parents  were  in  ill 
repute;  but,  as  she  had  been  in  our 
employment  for  four  months  and  nothing 
had  gone  amiss,  we  had  decided  to  keep 
her.  For  many  days  after  the  money  was 
taken,  my  mother  refrained  from  giving 
way  to  her  suspicions  in  regard  to  the  girl; 
but  one  morning,  when  she  had  gone  to 
market,  she  decided  to  search  her  room 
and  also  the  rest  of  the  house.  We  looked 
in  every  nook  and  corner,  but  the  money 
was  not  found.  We  were  not  expert  detec- 
tives, and  the  thought  never  occurred  to 
our  minds  that  Suzanne  might  have  this 
money  concealed  on  her  person.  And, 
then,  also,  my  mother  was  too  kind-hearted 
to  have  the  girl  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  police  when  there  was  no  real  evidence 
that  she  was  guilty.  In  this  dilemma  she 
decided  to  make  a  novena  to  St.  Anthony. 

Suzanne  went  out  only  once  a  month; 
and  that  day  she  spent  with  her  family, 
who  lived  in  the  country.  The  day  for 
her  monthly  visit  was  drawing  near;  and 
it  was  certain  that  if  she  had  taken  the 
money  and  it  were  not  found  before  that 


date,  it  would  be  gone  forever.  The  Friday 
before  her  Sunday  out,  my  mother 
searched  the  house  once  more,  and  for 
the  twentieth  time  looked  through  the 
drawers  of  an  old  dresser,  which  was  in  an 
unoccupied  room,  that  had  been  my  sister's 
before  her  marriage.  That  evening  when 
mother  bade  me  good-night  she  said: 

"  I  have  looked  everywhere,  and  I  have 
no  more  hope  of  finding  it  now.  I  am  sure 
that  the  money  is  not  on  her  person,  as, 
by  indirectly  questioning  her,  I  have  dis- 
covered that  she  has  no  pocket  in  her 
dress.  In  our  present  straitened  circum- 
stances, the  money  is  a  heavy  loss  to  us." 

The  next  morning  I  was  awakened  by 
my  mother,  who,  standing  at  my  bedside, 
called  in  a  husky  whisper: 

"Rise  quickly  and  come  with  me!" 

I  reached  for  my  pistol  that  was  under 
my  pillow. 

"No!"  she  said,  smiling.  "It  is  only 
that  I  am  too  weak  from  excitement  to 
go  alone.  If  I  should  be  mistaken,  the 
shock  would  cause  me  to  faint." 

I  sat  up  on  the  side  of  my  bed,  and 
gazed  at  her  in  surprise  through  the  misty 
light  of  the  dawning  day,  as  she    added: 

"Let  me  tell  you  what  has  happened. 
You  know  that  our  family  has  always 
been  under  the  special  care  and  protec- 
tion of  St.  Anthony.  Your  father,  grand- 
father, and  great-grandfather  were  all 
aware  of  this  fact,  and  have  given  many 
instances  of  wonderful  favors  received 
from  their  beloved  patron.  With  all  this 
in  mind,  I  have  been  making  a  novena 
to  him.  Yesterday  was  the  last  day,  and 
I  prayed  more  fervently  than  ever; 
though,  I  must  confess,  with  very  little 
hope.  Last  night  I  dreamed  that  I  saw 
St.  Anthony  standing  by  my  bedside.  He 
smiled  kindly  upon  me,  and  seemed  to 
want  to  show  me  something,  but  what  it 
was  I  could  not  quite  understand;  then  he 
disappeared.  I  did  not  feel  the  least  fear.  • 
In  a  few  moments  I  saw  him  again;  this 
time  I  understood  that  he  was  pointing 
to  the  dresser  in  your  sister's  room. 
Again  he  disappeared.    A  third  time — just 
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a  moment  ago — I  saw  him  once  more.  This 
time  the  hand  that  bears  the  lily  was 
raised,  and  he  pointed  again  to  the  old 
dresser.  His  lips  did  not  move,  and  yet 
I  heard  him  say  distinctly :  '  It  is  there ! ' 
I  understood  that  he  meant  that  the 
money  was  in  the  top  drawer  of  the 
dresser.  I  answered  him,  without  either 
surprise  or  fear:  'My  dear  St.  Anthony, 
this  is  impossible.  Last  evening  I 
searched  every  drawer.'  He  looked  at 
me  with  the  same  kind  smile;  and,  still 
pointing  to  the  drawer,  he  repeated :  '  It 
is  there!'  I  arose  immediately  and  came 
to  tell  you.  I  hope,  and  yet  I  dare  not 
be  too  joyful.  A  disappointment  would 
be  such  a  shock  to  me!" 

I  must  admit  that  I  was  greatly  im- 
pressed. Even  my  mother's  voice  and 
manner  seemed  unnatural.  But,  not  being 
of  a  credulous  disposition,  I  tried  to  treat 
the  matter  lightly,  'and  insisted  that  she 
was  not  well,  and  that  what  she  had 
seen  and  heard  was  only  the  effect  of  a 
feverish  dream. 

"How  can  the  money  be  there  now," 
I  said,  "  when  it  was  not  there  last  evening? 
Bank-notes  do  not  grow  in  a  night  like 
mushrooms." 

But  I  saw  that  even  this  logical  reason- 
ing could  not  shake  her  faith.  So  I  arose 
and  my  mother  followed  me  into  the 
unoccupied  room.  As  I  drew  near  the  old 
dresser,  she  touched  my  arm  and  said: 

"Wait  a  few  minutes!  I  feel  weak  from 
excitement.  Surely  St.  Anthony  would  not 
deceive  me!" 

I  waited  a  few  moments;  then  I  opened 
the  drawer,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  the 
money — ^ten  bank-notes  rolled  together, 
and  tied  with  a  ribbon.  My  mother  could 
no  longer  restrain  her  emotion.  Tears 
filled  her  eyes  as  she  exclaimed : 

"  I  knew  that  St.  Anthony  would  not 
deceive  us!" 

She  fell  on  her  knees  in  earnest  thanks- 
giving, and  seemed  even  more  grateful 
for  the  miraculous  intervention  of  the 
great  saint  than  for  the  recovery  of  the 
money.     Even    my    frivolous    brain     (the 


adjective  is  my  mother's)  realized  this 
fact,  and  I  knelt  down  by  her  side. 

During  the  day  nothing  was  said  to 
Suzanne  of  our  wonderful  finding  of  the 
money.  That  evening  (I  can  remember 
all  the  circumstances  most  distinctly), 
after  serving  dinner,  Suzanne  went 
upstairs.  We  awaited  with  a  feeling  of 
intense  curiosity  the  result  of  her  dis- 
covery. In  a  few  moments  we  heard  her 
heavy  tread  on  the  stairs.  She  threw  open 
the  dining-room  door  and  stood  there,  with 
an  expression  on  her  face  that  I  shall 
never  forget,  though  I  have  never  been 
able  to  fathom  its  many  meanings.  She 
was  as  motionless  as  a  statue  and  colorless 
as  the  driven  snow.  She  gazed  at  us  with 
round,  staring  eyes,  vv'hich  seemed  trying 
to  express  numerous  emotions:  first, 
wonder, — stupefying  wonder;  then  anger, 
as  if  we  had  robbed  her;  then  shame,  as 
if  she  had  been  caught  in  the  act;  then 
fear,  as  if  she  thought  that  the  punishment 
for  her  Crime  must  soon  follow.  All  these 
emotions  seemed  expressed  in  those  round 
staring  eyes,  as  she  gazed  at  us  from  the 
doorway.  "  You  may  go  home  to-morrow, 
and  you  need  not  return,"  was  all  my 
mother  said  to  her.  She  stood  there  a  few 
moments  more,  then  turned  and  went 
down  the  stairs  and  out  of  the  house. 

Long  afterward  we  learned,  from  a 
friend  to  whom  she  had  confided  the  secret, 
how  the  money  happened  to  be  there  that 
Saturday  morning.  She  had  kept  it  hidden 
under  a  tile  in  the  roof  for  more  than  a 
week;  but,  fearing  that  she  would  be 
closely  watched  at  the  last,  and  having 
seen  that  my  mother  had,  on  the  eve  of 
her  departure,  given  a  thorough  search 
through  the  drawers  of  the  old  empty 
dresser,  and  naturally  concluding  that 
she  would  not  look  there  again,  she  had 
decided  to  put  the  money  there,  where 
she  could  get  it  easih'  and  quickly  before 
leaving.  But  she  had  reckoned  without 
St.  Anthony ! 

This  is  only  one  of  many  favors  that 
members  of  our  family  have  received 
from  the  Wonder -Worker  of  Padua. 
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An  Answered  Prayer. 


t^^  AX  huic  domui  et  omnibus  habitantibus 
\  in  ea! — "Peace  be  to  this  house  and 
to  all  who  dwell  herein!"  murmured  an 
old  Franciscan,  as,  one  hand  laid  upon 
his  breast  where  the  pyx  rested,  he  crossed 
the  threshold  of  a  high  tenement  house, 
in  order  to  administer  Holy  Viaticum  to  a 
poor  old  woman  who  was  dying.  Several 
persons  met  him  as  he  mounted  flight 
after  flight  of  not  over-clean  stairs;  but 
no  one  took  any  notice  of  him,  unless 
to  make  some  uncivil  or  contemptuous 
remark. 

"  He  came  unto  His  own,  and  His  own 
received  him  not."  A  sorrowful  expres- 
sion quickly  passed  over  the  countenance 
of  the  priest  as  these  words  suggested 
themselves  to  his  mind.  The  indifference, 
and  worse  than  indifference,  manifested 
by  the  majority  of  mankind  toward  the 
Lord  who  came  to  redeem  them  was 
an  inexpressible  grief;  yet  his  features 
brightened  as  he  repeated  the  rest  of  the 
verse:  "But  as  many  as  received  Him, 
to  them  He  gave  power  to  be  made  the 
sons  of  God." 

By  this  time  he  had  reached  his  des- 
tination— a  poverty-stricken  apartment, 
where  dwelt  a  family  of  God-fearing, 
exemplary  Catholics.  As  soon  as  his  step 
was  heard,  the  door  was  opened, — for  he 
was  expected.  Father,  mother,  and  three 
children  were  kneeling  on  the  floor.  On 
a  small  table  covered  with  a  clean  linen 
cloth  two  tapers  were  lighted.  All  was 
prepared  as  far  as  the  circumstances  of 
the  family  permitted.  On  the  bed  lay 
the  aged  grandmother;  her  countenance 
beamed  with  joy  on  the  entrance  of  the 
priest,  and  her  feeble  hand  was  raised  to 
strike  her  breast  as  she  whispered:  "Lord, 
I  am  not  worthy  that  Thou  shouldst  enter 
under  my  roof!" 

After  she  had  made  her  confession,  and 
the  others,  who  -had  withdrawn  for  the 
time,  came  back,  the  eldest  boy  repeated 
the   Confiteor,   and   the  Sacred   Host   was 


administered  to  the  dying  woman.  The 
priest  recited  aloud  the  prayers  of  thanks- 
giving, in  which  she  joined  silently,  an 
expression  of  heavenly  peace  resting  on 
her  pallid,  emaciated  features. 

"  Is  there  anything  more  that  I  can  do 
for  you,  my  good  woman?"  the  Father 
inquired  before  taking  leave. 

"Yes,  your  Reverence,"  she  answered, 
in  faint,  quavering  accents.  "  Downstairs 
there  is  a  man  very  ill.  God  has  called 
him,  as  He  has  called  me,  to  depart  out 
of  this  world;  but  he  will  not  hear  a  word 
about  religion,  though  he  is  a  Catholic — 
at  least  nominally." 

"Well,  I  must  try  to  persuade  him  if 
possible — " 

"  I  fear  it  will  be  of  no  use,  Father," 
interposed  the  eldest  boy,  gently.  "You 
are  sure  to  be  driven  out.  I  am  allowed 
to  go  in,  because  I  help  him  now  and 
th.en.  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  change 
his  mind;  but  if  I  venture  to  say  a  word 
about  God  or  his  soul,  he  flies  into  a 
rage  and  uses  horrible  blasphemies." 

"Poor  fellow!"  said  the  Franciscan. 
Then,  turning  to  the  sick  woman,  he 
added:  "What  would  you  have  me  do, 
my  friend?" 

"  Father,  would  you  kindly  say  a 
decade  of  the  Rosary — the  five  Sorrowful 
Mysteries — for  his  conversion?  I  have 
such  confidence  in  the  Rosary!  Many  and 
many  a  time  have  I  obtained  favors  from 
God  through  it." 

"  Most  willingly.  A  good  thought  indeed. 
Let  us  begin  at  once." 

All  the  family  joined  in  reciting  the 
Sorrowful  Mysteries.  It  was  a  solemn 
moment,  and  all  were  deeply  affected. 
Then  the  Father  took  his  leave,  promising 
to  pray  for  the  unhappy  man,  and  saying 
he  would  come  again  on  the  morrow  and 
see  what  could  be  done. 

"If  God  spares  him  so  long,"  whispered 
the  dying  woman. 

The  eldest  boy,  after  accompanying  the 
priest  to  the  door,  went  to  the  bedside 
of  the  sick  man  to  make  one  more  attempt 
to   persu^d^   him;    whik   th^    Frw.ciscan 
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pursued  his  way  homeward,  reciting  the 
Rosary  as  he  went.  But  scarcely  had  he 
re-entered  the  house  when  he  was  sum- 
moned to  repair  to  a  sick  person  who  was 
said  to  be  already  at  the  point  of  death. 
He  went  into  the  sacristy  for  the  holy  oils 
and  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  W^om  should 
he  find  there  but  the  young  man  from 
the  tenement  house,  flushed  and  panting 
for  bfeath! 

"O  Father,"  he  exclaimed,  "it  is  a 
miracle, — a  real  miracle!  No  sooner  had 
I  seated  myself  by  his  bedside  than  he 
said  he  was  willing  to  go  to  confession. 
Pray  come  at  once!  He  can  not  live  very 
long,  poor  fellow!" 

"God  be  praised  for  evermore!"  ejacu- 
lated the  priest.  "  I  will  go  with  you  at 
once.  Your  saintly  old  grandmother's 
prayer  is  granted." 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  good  Fran- 
ciscan was  at  his  post.  The  dying  man 
needed  no  further  persuasion.  With  deep 
contrition  and  devotion,  he  received  the 
Last  Sacraments;  an  immortal  soul  was 
rescued  from  eternal  damnation.  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  he  was  called 
into  the  presence  of  his  Divine.  Judge. 

How  the  poor  old  woman  rejoiced  and 
praised  God  when  the  glad  tidings  were 
told  to  her! 

"I  knew  it!"  she  faintly  murmured. 
"  No  one  ever  says  the  Rosary — invokes 
the  Queen  of  Heaven — in  vain."  She  drew 
a  deep  breath,  her  hands  clasped  her 
Rosary.   She  was  no  more. 

We  do  not  call  this  rather  remarkable 
conversion  a  miracle,  as  did  the  grandson 
of  the  pious  old  woman;  but  surely  we 
may  ascribe  it  to  the  Rosary  prayers  so 
fervently  recited. 


A  Page  of  English  History  Rewritten. 


The  slightest  act  may  be  done  with  a 
graciousness  that  warms  the  day,  or  with 
a  hard  indifference  that  almost  repels  us 
from  goodness  itself.  It  is  possible  to  buy 
a  newspaper  or  pay  a  car  fare  in  such  wise 
as  to  make  newsboy  py  car  conductor  feel 
for  the  moment  that  he  is  in  a  friendly 
1Aorld,-=-Lpwise  Chandler  Mou^ton. 


WHETHER  or  not  the  dictum  that 
"history  for  three  hundred  years  has. 
been  a  conspiracy  against  truth"  be 
accurate  in  its  widest  application,  there 
can  be  little  question  that,  so  far  as  monas- 
ticism  is  concerned,  the  dictum  is  tolerably 
exact.  History,  hcv/ever,  is  being  rewritten 
nowadays  by  students  who,  dissatisfied 
with  the  summary  method,  so  frequently 
followed,  of  taking  for  Gospel  truth 
the  century-rooted  falsehoods  of  oldtime 
libellers,  persist  in*  going  to  original 
sources,  investigating  for  themselves,  and 
judging  from  proven  facts  instead  of  from 
inherited  prejudices.  One  result  of  this 
method  is  that  a  good  deal  of  the  often- 
chronicled  corruption,  luxury,  and  laxity 
of  the  monks  of  old  is  shown  to  be  pure 
myth.  A  case  in  point  is  "The  Dissolution 
of  the  Monasteries,"  by  Francis  Aid  an 
Hibbert,  an  English  non-Catholic  with 
no  special  predilection  for  either  monks 
or  nuns,  but  with  a  scholar's  love  of  truth 
and  a  manly  man's  desire  for  fair  play. 
Mr.  Hibbert's  book  deals  with  the  monas- 
teries and  convents  of  Staffordshire  only; 
but  the  presumption  is  that  the  Stafford- 
shire religious  were  not  much  better  or 
much  worse  than  those  inhabiting  the 
other  religious  houses  dissolved  and  con- 
fiscated by  that  Reformation  hero,  "bluff 
King  Hal." 

Before  citing  some  of  the  conclusions 
at  which  this  fair-minded  historian  has 
arrived,  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  giving 
the  ordinary  Englishman's — and  shall  we 
say  the  ordinary  American's?  —  idea  of 
monks,  as  that  idea  is  transcribed  by 
Papyrus  in  the  London  Catholtc  Times: 

The  ordinary  Englishman  has  an  innate  belief 
that  monks  are  not  men  hut  monsters.  He  has 
been  brought  up  from  his  childhood  to  beheve 
that  monasteries  have  been  in  all  ages  the  abode 
of  stupendous  wickedness  and  vice.  That  behef 
is  almost  a  corner-stone  of  the  great  arch  of 
Protestant  tradition.  What  can  monks  want  to 
live  in  monasteries  for,  if  it  be  not  to  indulge 
in  criminal  projects?  Can  not  they  \?e  men,  and 
live  outside  in  the  world  of  men?    Qnly  a,  love 
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of  dark  deeds  can  make  them  in  love  with  dark- 
ness. They  must  be  bad,  or  they  would  live  like 
other  folks.  Tell  him  that  it  is  just  because  they 
want  to  be  good  that  they  choose  to  live  apart 
from  the  world,  practising  piety  and  avoiding 
sin, — he  smiles  a  smile  of  incredulity;  he  thinks 
you  are  playing  with  him.  What?  Does  he  not 
know,  has  anybody  ever  dared  to  deny,  how 
awful  was  the  condition  of  the  English  monas- 
teries and  convents,  how  wicked  were  their 
inmates,  in  the  days  when  King  Hal  drove  the 
foxes  from  their  holes? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  fair  percentage 
of  the  people  who  have  been  brought  up 
on  this  sort  of  historical  nutriment  will 
be  led  to  read  the  volume  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  to  meditate  briefly  on  this 
statement  of  its  author:  "I  desired  to 
investigate  the  history  without  being  influ- 
enced by  prepossessions  and  prejudices, 
and  I  have  accordingly  tried  to  work  with 
a  perfectly  open  mind.  I  have  looked  first 
at  the  facts,  which  have  been  obtained 
nearly  always  at  first  hand ;  and  only  then 
have  I  drawn  deductions.  .  .  .  Not  seldom 
my  deductions  may  be  wrong,  but  the 
facts  upon  which  they  are  based  are 
always  given  very  clearly  and  fully;  and 
I  must  confess  that  in.  working  out  my 
book  in  my  own  way  I  have  had  cause 
to  modify,  and  even  to  reverse,  a  good 
many  of  my  earlier  opinions.  The  history 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Staffordshire 
monasteries  gives  strong  support  to  the 
view  that  the  suppression  by  Henry  VIII. 
and  Cromwell  was  prompted  .  . .  not  at  all 
for  moral  reasons." 

Mr.  Hibbert  notes  that  at  the  time  of 
the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  no 
charge  of  gross  living  was  made  against 
any  of  these  houses  in  Staffordshire.  The 
investigation  of  the  commissioners  was, 
in  any  case,  a  mere  form,  as  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  within  six  weeks  of 
setting  out  on  their  mission  they  presented 
their  report,  in  which  they  professed  to 
have  investigated  the  affairs  of  eighty- 
eight  monasteries.  Our  author  declares 
that  "none  of  the  graver  charges  which 
were  alleged  against  many  of  the  religious 
at  the  time  of  the  dissolution,  and  have 
been   so   generally    magnified   since,   were 


even  hinted  at  in  connection  with  Staf- 
fordshire." 

The  real  truth  of  the  whole  matter 
seems  to  be  that  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  in  England  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  like  the  spoliation  of  religious 
in  France  in  the  twentieth,  had  a  great 
deal  less  to  do  with  morals  than  with 
money.  Two  or  three  hundred  years  from 
now,  should  the  world  survive  that  long, 
some  eulogizer  of  the  present  French 
regime  may  write  about  the  frightful 
depths  of  immorality  into  which  the 
exiled  French  monks  and  nuns  of  to-day 
had  fallen  prior  to  their  expulsion;  and 
his  falsehood  will  be  no  more  gross  than 
are  the  calumnies  retailed  in  non-Catholic 
histories  and  novels  concerning  the  relig- 
ious of  the  days  of  Henry  VIII. 

We  must  give  one  more  paragraph 
from  Mr.  Hibbert's  instructive  volume.— 
a  summing  up  "of  the  subject: 

The  age  was  one  in  which  expediency  had 
supplanted  principle,  and  worldly  prosperity 
was  the  one  thing  that  mattered.  The  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasteries  was  to  a  very  large 
extent  prompted  by  cupidity.  Their  wealth 
was  an  irresistible  attraction  to  the  Govern- 
ment; to  emphasize  their  shortcomings  was 
a  useful  afterthought,  and  the  question  of 
justice  was  hardly  raised  by  any  one.  In  all  the 
correspondence  connected  with  the  fall  of  the 
Staffordshire  houses,  there  is  no  hint  of  immo- 
rality or  even  unworthiness.  Indeed,  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  the  business  are  never  alluded 
to;  the  one  and  only  topic  is  the  personal  gain 
for  which  the  petitioners  hoped,  and  the 
pecuniary  inducements  they  tried  to  hold  out 
to  persons  in  authority  in  the  hope  of  gaining 
their  help. 

Here  again  we  find  a  parallel  between 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  in 
England  and  their  suppression  in  France. 
On  one  side  of  the  Straits  of  Dover,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  lands  of  the 
monks  went  into  the  pockets  of  the  aris- 
tocracy and  gentry;  on  the  other  side, 
in  the  twentieth,  the  liquidators  have 
fattened  on  the  spoils  of  the  persecuted 
religious.  History  has  repeated  itself. 
What  is  of  much  more  practical  interest, 
however,  is  that  at  least  one  page  of 
English  history  has  been  rcvvritten. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


Our  interesting  and  well-informed  con- 
temporary in  the  Eternal  City,  Rome, 
learns  that  a  person  who  had  a  private 
audience  with  the  Holy  Father  some  time 
ago  is  of  opinion,  from  something  said  by 
his  Holiness,  that  before  long  a  decree  will 
be  issued  on  the  subject  of  the  sacrament 
of  Extreme  Unction.  Commenting  on 
this  matter,  Rome  declares: 

Certain  it  is  that  at  present  in  some  Catholic 
countries  Extreme  Unction  has  come  to  be 
regarded  by  great  numbers  of  people  as  the 
immediate  forerunner  of  death.  You  ask  after 
the  health  of  a  sick  person  and  are  told:  "It 
is  all  over:  he  has  received  the  Last  Sacra- 
ments." A  patient  may  have  typhus  or  double 
pneumonia  or  even  Asiatic  cholera,  but  none 
of  these  is  regarded  as  sufficient  reason  for 
administering  Extreme  Unction  so  long  as  the 
sick  person  has  even  a  slight  chance  of  recovery. 
The  result  is  that  only  too  often  the  sacrament 
is  administered  when  the  patient  is  quite  uncon- 
scious, and  that  the  priest  is  regarded  by  the 
sick  and  their  friends  as  the  precursor  of  the 
undertaker.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  priest 
does  come  and  does  administer  the  Last  Sacra- 
ments, he  is  supposed  to  remain  by  the  bedside, 
or  at  least  in   the   house,   until  the  end. 

Should  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  issue  the 
decree  predicted,  it  is  tolerably  certain 
that  he  will  emphasize  the  point  that  one 
of  the  effects  —  natural  and  not  merely 
incidental  effects — of  Extreme  Unction 
is  frequently  the  restoration  of  liealth 
to  the  person  anointed.  It  appears  that, 
when  he  was  parish  priest  and  bishop,  the 
Holy  Father  frequently  preached  against 
the  above-noted  extraordinary  miscon- 
ception of  the  nature  and  effects  of  the 
sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction;  and  he 
is  said  to  have  declared  that  this  was 
one  of  the  reasons  why  he  dwells  so  often 
and  so  earnestly  on  the  necessity  of 
instructing  the  people. 


wanton  burning  of  the  Charleston  convent 
by  the  fanatics  of  Know-Nothingism. 
Of  the  passages  marked  for  our  delecta- 
tion we  can  only  say  with  Prince  Hal: 
"These  lies  are  like  their  father  that 
begets  them;  gross  as  a  mountain,  open, 
palpable."  And  we  refuse  to  believe  that 
any  appreciable  number  of  sane  New 
England  Protestants  give  any  credit  to 
them;  they  are  too  obviously  the  ravings 
of  dementia,  religious  or  political,  or  both. 
We  prefer  to  believe  that  the  attitude, 
toward  Catholicism,  of  intelligent  non- 
Catholic  New  Englanders  is  far  more 
accurately  shown  in  the  following  para- 
graph from  the  Boston  Herald's  editorial 
comment  on  the  Columbus  Day  parade: 

The  most  thoughtless  spectator  must  have 
been  impressed  with  the  spectacle  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  unifying  bond  between  differing 
races  which  religion  provides,  and  as  a  proof 
of  the  resources  for  spiritual  and  ethical  service 
to  the  State  as  well  as  to  the  Church  which 
such  a  well-organized  body  of  laymen  creates. 
Militant  in  spirit  and  led  against  a  common 
foe,  whether  it  be  intemperance,  impurity, 
profanity,  social  injustice,  civic  misrule,  or  any 
of  the  manifold  forms  of  materialism  and  neo- 
paganism  which  attack  civilization  to-day,  this 
federation  of  the  laity  of  a  historic,  venerable 
and  puissant  church  must  be  reckoned  with 
by  all  enemies  of  society.  Serving  in  this 
sphere,  it  betokens  the  existence  of  a  conserv- 
ative force  in  contemporary  New  England  and 
national  life,  which  will  be  highly  valued  by 
men  of  all  creeds  or  no  creed  who  see  the  perils 
of  the  time,  and  who  wish  for  tangible  grounds 
on  which  to  base  hope  for  perpetuity  of  idealism 
in  State,  family,  trade,  and  literature. 

This  iithe  verdict  of  Phillip  sober,  and 
it  may  well  be  taken  as  an  effective  offset 
to  the  senseless  calumnies  of  the  very 
different  Phillip  who  edits  the  publication 
referred  to  in  our  opening  sentence. 


Somebody  has  sent  us  several  marked — 
very  copiously  marked — copies  of  a  New 
England  publication  that  reads  as  if  it 
dated  from  the  period  just  preceding  the 


Many  and  cordial  were  the  congratula- 
tions extended  last  month  to  his  Eminence 
Cardinal  Moran  on  the  occasion  of  his 
entering  the  ranks  of  the.  octogenarians. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  surviving  bishops 
in  the  English-speaking  world  who  were 
appointed    by    Pius    IX.;     in    the   Sacred 
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College  he  has  only  two  seniors  in  order 
of  creation;  and,  as  Rome  truly  says,  "in 
the  whole  Church,  after  that  of  the  Holy 
Father  himself,  there  is  no  name  more 
venerated.  Almost  every  week  of  the 
quarter  of  a  century  of  his  life  in  Australia 
has  been  marked  by  the  opening  by  him 
of  some  church  or  school  or  hospital  or 
orphan  asylum,  so  that  the  world  has 
come  to  identify  him  with  the  wonderful 
growth  of  the  Church  in  Oceanica." 

The  accounts  of  Cardinal  Moran's  inde- 
fatigable activity  which  we  are  constantly 
meeting  with  in  the  columns  of  our 
Australasian  contemporaries  would  lead 
one  to  believe  that  the  venerable  prelate 
has  eighty  years  ahead  instead  of  behind 
him.  If  not  eighty,  let  us  trust  that  he 
has  at  least  eighteen  yet  to  devote  to  a 
continuance  of  his  fruitful  labors. 


"Character,"  by  Alfred  Williams  Momerie, 
is  not  a  book  to  which  a  Catholic  reviewer 
could  give  unqualified  approval;  however, 
it  contains  many  good  thoughts  admirably 
expressed,  and  affords  some  capital  answers 
to  popular  objections  against  Christianity. 
Many  persons,  like  Mill,  can  not  under- 
stand why  primitive  man  should  not  have 
received  every  ethical  and  intellectual 
excellence  from  the  beginning.  The  dif- 
ficulty is  thus  disposed  of  by  Dr.  Momerie  : 
"To  ask  why  God  does  not  make  people 
good  is  as  absurd  as  to  ask  why  He  does 
not  make  a  triangle  with  only  two  sides. 
A  triangle  is  a  figure  with  three  sides — 
that  is  what  triangle  means.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  a  triangle  with  two  sides 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  an  impossi- 
bility. .  .  .  Similarly,  goodness  is  that  which 
a  man  chooses  for  himself;  it  is  goodness 
just  because  he  does  choose  it  for  himself." 
In  combating  the  notion  that  Christianity 
is  a  series  of  "nots,"  the  author  of 
"Character"  says:  "If  your  disposition 
toward  your  fellow-creatures  be  purely 
negative,  if  you  are  not  actuated  by  an 
enthusiastic  love  and  benevolence,  you  are 
morally    good-for-iio thing  "    With    sound 


good  sense,  too.  Dr.  Momerie  shows  that 
reliance  on  authority  is  often  the  most 
"reasonable"  course  to  pursue:  "When 
one  is  unacquainted  with  the  proper 
grounds  for  a  decision,  deciding  for  oneself 
is  an  act  of  suicidal  folly," — or,  as  the  old 
proverb  expresses  it,  "the  man  who  is  his 
own  lawyer  has  a  fool  for  a  client." 

Illustrating  the  interdependence  of 
dogm-:  and  conduct.  Dr.  Momerie  instances 
Luther's  "faith  without  good  works,"  and 
its  results  in  the  field  of  practice:  "No 
wonder  the  Reformation  was  followed  by 
a  complete  dissolution  of  morals.  That 
this  really  happened  has  been  proved  by 
a  vast  mass  of  evidence  collected  by  Dr. 
Dollinger;  and,  in  fact,  it  was  admitted 
by  Luther  himself.  Over  and  over  again 
he  declared  that  the  last  state  of  things 
was  worse  than  the  first." 

Strange  things  like  these  are  becoming 
more  and  more  common  in  the  writ- 
ings of  fair-minded  non-Catholics  of  all 
denominations. 


The  last  official  act  supplementary  to 
the  recent  Eucharistic  Congress,  was  the 
reading,  on  Sunday  the  i6th  inst.,  in 
all  the  churches  of  the  great  diocese 
of  Montreal,  of  Archbishop  Bruchesi's 
Pastoral  Letter  dealing  with  the  mag- 
nificent celebration.  We  quote  from  its 
eloquent  pages  this  prayer  of  thanksgiving: 

Divine  Saviour,  how  can  our  city  and 
country  ever  voice  their  gratitude  for  the: 
unparalleled  favors  showered  on  us  during  those 
memorable  days!  More  than  ever  we  have 
reason  to  apply  to  ourselves  the  words  of  Thy 
prophet:  "All  nations  have  not  been  treated 
like  ours."  We  were  consecrated  to  Thee  at 
our  very  birth;  we  belong  to  Thee  now  by  a 
new  title.  The  city  of  Thy  Mrgin  Mother  is 
in  truth  to-day  the  city  of  Thine  Adorable 
Eucharist.  Ah!  if  it  v.ere  in  our  power,  we 
would  erect  immediately,  on  that  hallowed  base 
of  Mount  Royal's  altar-throne,  consecrated  by 
Thy  divine  presence  and  solemn  blessing,  a 
splendid  monument,  which  would  recall  to 
future  genc-ations  the  incomparable  triumph 
of  our  Eucharistic  King.  At  least,  O  Adorable 
Jesus,  Thou  wilt  live  and  reign  forever  in  our 
heartf. !     In   making   fitting  preparation  for  Thy 
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Eucharistic  Feast,  we,  one  and  all  —  Thou 
knowest  it,  dear  Lord! — spared  neither^time 
nor  money  nor  health.  Working  for  Thee  was 
so  just  and  so  sweet!  Let  no  one  congratulate 
us  upon  our  success.  No!  no!  We  refer  all  to 
Thy  glory.  Thou  art  all,  O  God,  and  we  are  but 
the  humble  instruments  that,  in  Thy  infinite 
goodness.  Thou  didst  stoop  to  use.  If  Thou 
art  pleased,  we  are  content,  our  ambition  is 
fully  satisfied.  And  if,  extending  Thy  charity 
still  further.  Thou  shouldst  ask,  as  of  old  Thou 
didst  address  the  great  Doctor  of  Thy  Holy 
Sacrament,  what  reward  we  expect  for  our 
labors,  we  would,  like  him,  reply  from  the 
depths  of  our  heart:  "Naught  but  Thyself, 
dear  Lord!"  Yes,  sweet  Jesus,  here  below,  to 
possess  and  enjoy  Thee  alone  in  Thy  Divine 
Sacrament;  and,'  above,  to  contemplate  Thee, 
face  to  face,  in  the  effulgence  of  a  happy 
eternity! 

With  this  genuinely  Catholic  act  of 
thanksgiving,  the  twenty-first  Inter- 
national Eucharistic  Congress  may  well 
pass  into  history,  as  notable  an  event  in 
the  chronicles  of  the  world  as  has  thus  far 
illumined  the  annals  of  the  twentieth 
century. 


We  beg  to  unite  with  the  London  Tablet 
in  offering  warm  congratulations  to  the 
five  Anglican  clergymen  who  lately  made 
their  submission  to  the  Church.  "The 
following  are  the  names  of  the  five  vicars 
and  curates  who  have  had  the  grace  and 
blessing  of  seeing  the  truth  and  the 
strength  and  courage  to  follow  it:  The 
Rev.  Arthur  Reginald  Carew  Cocks,  M.  A., 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  vicar  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, Brighton,  since  1895;  the 
Rev.  Henry  Fitzrichard  Hinde,  M.  A., 
Jesus'  College,  Cambridge,  vicar  of  the 
Church  of  the  Annunciation,  Brighton, 
since  1896;  the  Rev.  Oliver  Partridge 
Henly,  of  Keble  College,  Oxford,  and  Ely 
Theological  College,  associated  with  the 
staff  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  Brighton,  and 
for  many  years  curate  of  St.  Matthew's, 
Westminster;  the  Rev.  John  Dalzell 
Knox,  M.  A.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
curate  of  St.  Saviour's  Cathedral  South- 
wark,  formerly  of  St.  Barnabas',  South- 
fields;  the  Rev.  Henry  Rhodes  Prince, 
B.  A-  Oxon.,  curate  of  the  Church  of  the 


Annunciation,   Brighton,    formerly   of   St. 
Saviour's,  Pimlico." 

In  ajjoint  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Tablet,  the  two  first  named  clergymen 
write:  "Authority  seems  to  us  now  to  be 
found  only  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
hence^our  submission  to  it.  We  hope  we 
may  be  credited  with  a  desire  for  honesty, 
and  acquitted  of  either  pique,  self-will, 
or  the  loss  of  mental  balance,  which  have 
been  so. widely  attributed  to  us." 


From  time  to  time  the  newspaper 
humorists  cite  examples  of  "the  meanest 
men."  We  submit  that  all  previous 
records  in  the  matter  of  contemptible 
niggardliness  have  been  outdone  by  the 
School  Board  of  Altoona,  Pa.,  aided  and 
abetted  by  thg  State  Superintendent  of 
Education.  The  Catholic  Standard  and 
Times  tells  the  story  thus:  "The  children 
of  the  Altoona  parochial  schools  are 
desirous  of  getting  practical  instruction  in 
manual  training,  as  it  is  now  given  in 
connection  with  the  public  school  system 
of  that  locality.  Application  to  that  effect 
was  made  to  the  School  Board,  but  has 
been  met  by  flat  opposition,  on  the  usual 
pretence — no  support  to  sectarian  schools 
from  public  taxes.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  law,  it  is  conceded,  to  bar  the  appli- 
cants out;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  nothing  to  say  they  are  eligible." 

The  importance  of  this  announcement 
to  Altoona  Catholics  may  be  gauged 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  come  to  be 
understood  that  the  great  shops  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  which  have 
hitherto  given  employment  to  seventy 
per  cent  of  the  parochial  school  boys,  on 
passing  from  school,  will  not  hereafter- 
receive  as  apprentices  any  boys  but  those 
who  have  taken  the  manual  training  course 
in  the  public  schools.  The  only  redeem- 
ing feature  in  the  matter  is  that  the  action 
of  the  Board  is  very  generally  charac- 
terized by  the  non-Catholic  press  and 
people  of  Altoona  as  unduly  narrow  and 
manifestly  unfair.  For  the  Catholics  o^ 
this  country   at  large,   the  lesson  of  the 
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incident  is  thus  drawn  by  our  Philadelphia 
contemporary:  "It  is  a  very  useful 
incident,  and  one  that  ought  to  awaken 
Catholics  to  the  necessity  of  action  in 
the  matter  of  securing  a  share  in  the 
divison  of  the  school  fund,  —  a  share 
which  is  justly  theirs,  in  all  honor  and 
conscience,  but  which  they  are  much  too 
mealy-mouthed  in  demanding." 


If  Cardinal  Gibbons'  advice  to  the 
Catholic  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
quoted  by  us  last  week,  needed  reinforce- 
ment, it  might  be  found  in  the  memorable 
words  spoken  by  another  member  of  the 
Sacred  College,  the  Holy  Father's  Legate, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Philadelphia. 
"  You  ought  to  be  very  proud  that  you 
are  Americans,"  said  his  Eminence.  "I 
would  encourage  you  always  to  be  proud 
of  your  country, — a  country  of  such  vast 
extent,  such  wonderful  resources  and  such 
greatness.  Be  proud  that  in  America  you 
are  free  to  practise  your  faith  unmolested, 
and  that  this  is  not  like  other  lands  in 
which  they  have  proscribed  the  Church 
and  placed  limitations  to  the  duties  of 
conscience.  Cherish  the  thought  that  you 
are  of  America,  and  make  yourselves 
worthy  Americans.  Be  true  to  your  con- 
science, to  your  faith,  and  you  will  be 
truer  citizens,  serving  your  country  as 
only  a  good  Christian  can  do.  The  more 
faithful  you  are  to  your  religion,  the  more 
devoted  you  will  be  to  your  country." 

Cardinal  Vannutelli  has  conceived  a 
high  admiration  for  American  institu- 
tions, and  appreciates  as  only  one  in  his 
position  can  the  liberty  which  the  Church 
enjoys  in  this  country.  Before  sailing  for 
Europe,   he  said  .with  much  feeling: 

I  have  found  here  a  Republic  that  is  one  in 
reahty,  not  merely  in  name,  like  most  of  the 
republics  of  Europe.  It  has  been  most  refreshing 
and  inspiring  to  come  in  touch  with  the  spirit 
of  Christian  justice  and  charity  that  influenced 
the  founders  of  your  institutions,  dominates 
their  development  at  present,  and  predestines, 
I  am  confident,  their  glorious  future.  Within 
a  few  weeks  I  have  travelled  through  the  large 
cities  of  the  West  and  East,  and  everywhere  I 


witnessed  the  greatest  possible  rfeverence  for 
religion  and  respect  for  authority, ^ — ^both  now 
sadly  lacking  in  some  of  the  old  countries  of 
Europe.  The  permanency  of  your  Republic  is 
assured,  if  recognition  of  God  and  obedience 
to  authority  continue  to  exercise  their  benign 
influence  on   American  life. 

Naturally,  I  was  especially  concerned  with 
the  progress  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States. 
The  evidences  I  have  seen  of  her  marvellous 
growth  have  impressed  me  most  profoundly. 
Here,  unhampered  by  hostile  legislation  and 
free  to  work  out  her  mission,  the  Church,  an 
infant  in  years,  shows  all  the  vitality  and 
strength  of  a  giant.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Church  is  contributing  in  a  large  measure  to 
the  upbuilding  of  the  nation;  and  if  she  xron- 
tinues  to  enjoy  the  liberty  she  now  possesses, 
she  will  do  still  greater  things  in  the  future  for 
the  welfare  of  the  country.  Her  influence  makes 
for  upright  citizenship  and  the  stability  of 
government. 

I  know  that  your  extraordinary  material 
wealth  and  prosperity  have  a  tendency  to 
deaden  the  finer  feelings  of  the  soul  and  the 
higher  instincts  of  the  mind,  because  commer- 
cialism is  by  its  very  nature  apt  to  be  baneful 
in  its  influence  on  culture.  Yet  I  could  not  avoid 
observing  the  deep  interest  in  religion,  art  and 
learning  as  evidenced  in  your  monumental 
buildings,  your  museums,  your  libraries,  your 
beautiful  churches. 


Discussing  Pius  X.'s  protest  against 
the  Jewish  Mayor  of  Rome's  recent 
philippic,  the  London  Catholic  Times 
pertinently  inquires  what  is  to  be  the 
King's  action  in  the  matter: 

Signor  Nathan  not  only  spoke  as  the  Mayof 
of  Rome,  but,  in  the  name  of  all  the  citizens, 
sent  to  King  Victor  Emmanuel  a  telegram  of 
congratulation  on  the  celebration  of  the  anni- 
versary, for  which  he  received  his  Majesty's  - 
hearty  thanks,  Js  thjs  oufbursf  of  jinwarrant.- 
able  invective,  this  attempt  to  provokp  enmify' 
agajn$t  the  great  central  figure  of  the  Christjan 
world,  to  pass  without  receiving  any  not^c^ 
vvhatsoever  from  the  Italian  Govprnmprjt? 
Will  King  Victor  Emmanuel  allow  the  jmprpsr 
sion  to  prevail,  not  only  amongst  the  Catholips 
in  Italy  but  amongst  the  millions  of  Catholjps 
elsewhere  —  jn  Austria,  Germany,  Spain,  Bpir 
gjum,  Holland,  the  United  States  ajjd  the 
British  Empire, — that  the  sacred  persorj  of 
Christ's  vicegerent  can  be  assailed  with  impunity 
in  terms  of  opprobrium  and  ridicule  in  the  ejty 
where,  if  justice  were  observed,  he  would  be 
recognized   as    both   spiritual    master   and    tem- 
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poral  sovereign?  If  this  license  is  to  be 
permitted,  the  King  will  find  himself  face  to 
face  with  greatly  increased  difficulties.  .  .  . 

Nor  should  King  Victor  Emmanuel  neglect  to 
take  note,  in  his  own  interest,  of  the  tendency 
of  the  movement  in  which  Signor  Nathan  and 
his  fellow-conspirat»rs  of  the  Masonic  lodges 
are  engaged.  They  unblushingly  proclaim  that 
their  object  is  to  pull  down  the  Christian  altars 
and  to  ruin  the  influence  of  the  priest;  but  it 
is  no  secret  that  the  Italian  extremists  whose 
political  aspirations  are  shared  by  the  syndic 
of  Rome  are  also  opposed  to  the  throne,  and 
that  one  of  the  surest  results  of  the  success  of 
their  schemes  would  be  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy.  Though  his  sources  of  knowledge 
respecting  their  projects  may  be  numerous,  he 
is  seriously  in  error  if  he  imagines  that  he  will 
elude  the  force  of  the  storm  by  endeavoring  to 
divert  it   toward   the   Pope. 

The  point  is  well  taken.  The  republican 
epidemic  is  apparently  raging  in  Southern 
Europe;  and  if  Italy  is  not  to  go  the  way 
which  Portugal  has  already  gone,  and 
which  there  is  some  ground  for  believing 
that  Spain  is  ready  to  follow,  Victor 
Emmanuel  would  do  well  to  suppress  such 
blatant  demagogues  as  Signor  Nathan. 


So  few  of  us  are  prophets  in  our  own  country. 
It  may  be  even  that  some  of  the  readers  of  this 
journal  have  had  their  moments  when  they 
were  tempted  to  murmur,  and  perhaps,  looking 
elsewhere,  to  say  with  a  sigh,  "Oh,  that  we  had 
a  paper  like  the  Guardian  or  the  Church  Times!" 
But  it  seems  there  are  corresponding  and  com- 
pensating sighs  across  the  border.  In  the  Sphere 
this  week  we  find  Mr.  Clement  Shorter,  that 
most  successful  and  competent  of  editors,  after 
noting  "the  high-class  character"  of  the  Tablet, 
exclaiming:  "If  only  the  Church  of  England 
were  as  well  served  with  newspapers!" 

This  happily  phrased  item  from  the 
Ivondon  Tablet  reminds  us  of  a  letter  lately 
received  from  a  Lutheran  in  one  of  our 
Eastern  States;  however,  it  contains  no 
sigh,  save  one  of  regret  that  the  border 
has  not  yet  been  crossed.  The  reader  will 
be  interested  to  read  a  portion  of  what 
our  correspondent  has  to  say: 

I  never  enjoyed  a  more  pleasant  time  during 
ray  life  of  sixty-five  years  than  while  perusing 
the  columns  of  your  very  interesting  and  edify- 
ing publication,  which  I  read  from  cover  to 
cover    on   Sundays.     I    am    boarding    with    the 


family  of  my  brother  and  nephew,  who  are 
strict  Lutherans,  and  with  whose  opinions  on 
religion  I  greatly  differ;  but,  of  course,  I  dare 
not  express  my  thoughts,  not  wishing  to  offend 
them  or  to  hurt  their  feelings.  1  do  not  profess 
to  know  a  great  deal  about  the  Catholic  Church, 
but  I  have  learned  at  least  so  much  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century — to  know  that  Prot- 
estants say  many  things  about  the  Catholic 
religion  that  are  not  true;  and,  although  I  am 
not  a  communicant  (which  no  doubt  I  ought  to 
be),  I  am  called  a  Catholic  by  my  Protestant 
friends,  just  because  I  can  not  help  telling  them 
now  and  then,  in  speaking  of  churches,  that  the 
Catholic  Church  is  the  true  one. 

How  many  there  must  be  across  the 
border  who  are  yearning  for  the  light  of 
truth  and  the  leading  of  example! 


^An  interesting  account  of  the  recent 
German  Catholic  Congress  held  at  Augs- 
burg is  contributed  to  the  Catholic  Herald 
of  India  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hurth. 
In  a  postscript  thereto,  he  says: 

I  should  have  mentioned  that,  in  winding  up 
the  Congress,  the  president,  in  presence  of  a 
number  of  representatives  of  the  non-Catholic 
press,  could  say  that  he  challenged  anybody  to 
point  out  even  a  single  word  in  the  entire  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Congress  that  could  be  called 
unkind  or  offensive  to  those  of  another  faith. 
This  was  all  the  more  telling  because,  shortly 
before,  the  Protestants  had  a  similar  conven- 
tion in  one  of  the  few  Protestant  colonies  of  the 
Rhenish  Province,  at  which  the  headings  of 
all  the  speeches,  as  published,  indicated  the 
strongest  "anti-Romanism";  and  one  of  the 
speakers  amused  the  whole  country  by  stating 
that  he  had  observed  the  corn  standing  nicer 
and  the  potatoes  growing  better  on  the  fields 
of  Protestants   than  on   those   of  Catholics. 

Apropos  of  the  outcry  about  Pius  X.'s 
Encyclical  on  the  St.  Charles  Borromeo 
centenary,  Bishop  Hurth  states  that  "it 
is  said  that  the  Kaiser  himself  was  not 
offended  at  the  Papal  Letter;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  monster  petition  to 
him,  immediately  engineered  by  the  Prot- 
estant Alliance,  is  not  known  to  have 
been  even  acknowledged.  Signatures  were 
gathered  with  considerable  noise,  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  petition  was  never 
presented,  owing  to  some  admonition 
from  above." 
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Notable  New  Books. 

The  Spaniard  at  Home.  By  Mary  F.  Nixon- 
Roulet.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
This  is  one  of  the  sort  of  books  for  which 
every  reader  feels  doubly  grateful, — on  account 
of  the  information  acquired  and  the  pleasure 
derived.  One  learns  and  one  is  entertained  at 
the  same  time.  Mrs.  Roulet  has  spent  several 
years  in  Spain,  and  she  writes  of  its  institutions, 
its  people  and  their  manners  and  customs,  with 
intimate  knowledge  and  thorough  sympathy. 
Her  book  would  seem  an  answer  to  open- 
minded  friends,  demanding  to  be  told  all  about 
Spain  and  the  Spaniards.  It  is  charmingly 
written.  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  it,  or  a 
single  paragraph  of  padding.  Of  special  interest 
are  the  chapters  entitled:  Fetes  and  Festas, 
Church  and  Charity,  Contradictions  of  Spanish 
Character.  Each  one  affords  glimpses  of  the 
inner  life  of  the  people,  and  refutes  impressions 
of  them  no  less  false  than  general.  The  illus- 
trations are  all  welcome,  though  some  are 
better  than  others. 

In  reading  "The  Spaniard  at  Home,"  one  is 
made  to  feel  that  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world  so  much  misrepresented  as  the  land  of 
the  Dons.  Superficial  travellers  and  prejudiced 
writers  would  seem  to  have  conspired  against 
it;  and  their  criticisms,  as  Mrs.  Roulet  remarks 
(page  154),  "are  frequently  as  intelligent  and 
show  as  much  real  knowledge  of  the  subject 
as  those  of  a  recent  traveller  who  commented 
upon  the  fearful  loss  of  life  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  '  I  attended  Mass  at  the  cathe- 
dral last  Sunday,'  he  writes,  "and  nearly  all  the 
women  present  were  dressed  in  mourning.'  One 
does  not  expect  a  man  to  be  an  authority  on 
feminine  costume,  but  it  seems  that  even  a  man 
might  have  known  that  black  is  the  church 
dress  of  all  well-bred  Spanish  women."  "In  the 
light  of  so  many  data  from  the  outside,"  adds 
our  author,  "an  interior  viev.-  of  the  subject  is 
interesting,  and  the  opinions  of  the  Spaniards 
themselves  are  of  some  value."  The  object  of 
her  book  is  to  give  expression  to  these  opinions 
as  to  institutions  and  customs  peculiar  to 
Spain.  This  object  is  attained  in  a  way  to 
impress  the  reader  no  less  thoroughly  than  he 
is   entertained, 

History  of  the  American  College,  Rome,  By  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Henry  A.  Brann,  D:D.^  LL,  D.,  '62. 
Benziger  Brothers, 

A  portly  volume  of  five  hundred  and  seventy 
pages^  printed  in  type  large  and  legible  enough 
tp  suit  the  weakening  vision  of  even  the  oldest 
alumni,  adorned  with  a  number  of  excellent 
pictures    of    persons    and    scenes,    and    withal 


handsomely  bound.  Dr.  Brann's  history  will 
prove  a  pleasure  to  any  Catholic  reader,  and  a 
delight  to  all  who  call  the  American  College 
their  Alma  Mater.  The  author  undertook  his 
work  at  the  request  of  the  late  Archbishop 
Corrigan,  and  practically  completed  it  eight 
years  ago.  Its  publication  has  been  retarded 
until  now,  because  Dr.  Brann's  respect  for 
historical  accuracy  impelled  him  to  wait  until 
he  could  verify  some  of  the  statements  which 
it  contains. 

In  an  able  introductory  chapter  on  "Nation- 
alism," we  are  informed  of  the  motives 
underlying  the  establishment  in  Rome  of  a 
distinctively  American  college,  as  also  those  of 
France,  Germany,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  other  European  nations.  These  national 
colleges  in  the  Eternal  City  "are  the  logical 
outcome  of  Papal  desire  for  Christian  unity.  .  .  . 
The  more  Roman  the  nations  are,  the  more 
Christian  they  become.  .  .  .  The  American  College 
and  its  alumni  are  destined  to  be  a  bulwark 
against  the  spirit  of  disunion,  of  heresy  and 
schism  in  the  United  States.  This  was  the 
purpose  of  its  founder,  the  saintly  Pius  IX. ; 
this  the  aim  of  the  American  bishops  who 
co-operated  with  him  in  the  work;  and  this  the 
desire  of  all  its  alumni,  scattered  through  our 
great  country." 

Some  four  hundred  pages  of  the  book 
are  devoted  to  the  history  proper  of  the  insti- 
tution, —  a  story  of  uniform  progress  and 
prosperity;  the  remainder  of  the  volume  is  an 
appendix  comprising  letters,  notes,  and  papers 
from  different  hands,  together  with  lists  of 
the  officers  of  the  College,  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, necrology,  contributors,  and  students.  The 
author's  delay  in  publishing  his  notably  excel- 
lent work  has  permitted  him  to  incorporate 
therein  an  extended  account  of  the  celebration 
of  the  College's  Golden  Jubilee  in  June,  1909. 
No  better  souvenir  of  that  memorable  historic 
occasion  could  be  desired  than  this  handsome 
volume;  and  we  doubt  not  that  it  will  speedily 
grace  the  shelves  of  all  whose  recollections  of 
seminary   life   centre   in    the    American   College. 

St.  Clare  of  Assisi.    By  the  Very  Rev.  Leopold  de 
Cheranc6,  O.  S.  F.  C.      Sole   Authorized  Trans- 
lation by  R.  F.  O'Connor.    R.  &  T.Washbourne. 
It  was  eminently  fitting  that  the  distinguished 
French   Capuchin,    whose    Lives   of   St.  Francis, 
St.    Anthony    of     Padua,    and    St.  Margaret    of 
Cortona    have    achieved    such    deserved    popu- 
larity, should  give  the  world  an  equally  inter- 
esting biography  of  the  most  devoted  and  loyal 
of  St.  Francis'  friends.    Let  us  add,  incidentally, 
that  it  was  equally  fitting  that  to  the  translator 
of  Father  Leopold's  former  volumes  should   be 
assigned  the  congenial  task  of  d(Mng  into  English 
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this  latest  work  of  the  French  hagiographer. 
Readers  of  The  Ave  Maria  are  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  Mr.  O'Connor's  virile  and  lucid 
style  to  feel  assured  that  the  original  Life  suffers 
nothing  in  its  passage  into  another  language. 
Of  the  work  itself  the  translator  well  says: 
"This  volume  completes  a  trilogy  illustra- 
tive of  three  aspects  of  love,  the  law  of  life, 
pre-eminently  of  the  higher  life:  St.  Francis 
typifying  seraphic  love — the  love  that  raises 
the  rational  human  soul  nearest  to  the  Source 
of  Love  in  its  purest  essence;  St.  Clare,  virginal 
love — the  love  of  those  chaste  souls  to  whom 
is  accorded  the  privilege  of  following  the  Lamb 
without  spot  whithersoever  He  goeth;  and  St. 
Margaret  of  Cortona,  penitent  love — the  love 
of  her  whose  panegyric  was  first  pronounced 
by  divine  lips  in  the  Pharisee's  house,  and  to 
whom  many  sins  were  forgiven, — quia  multum 
dilexit." 

Among  the  aims  proposed  by  the  author  in 
composing  this  biography,  we  note  his  desire 
to  present  St.  Clare  as  an  example  to  nuns  and 
the  numerous  faithful  who  invoke  her;  to  dis- 
play in  a  clearer  light  her  work  as  a  foundress; 
and,  when  needed,  to  defend  the  cause  of  the 
contemplative  Orders  against  calumnies  contin- 
ually revived.  In  the  prosecution  of  these  aims, 
Father  Leopold  has  produced  a  thoroughly 
charming  Life,  the  perusal  of  whidh  will  abun- 
dantly justify  in  the  mind  of  the  sympathetic 
reader  St.  Bonaventure's  characterization  of 
St.  Clare.  "Virgin  God-beloved,"  he  wrote, 
"she  has  exhaled  the  perfumes  of  a  spring 
flower  and  shone  like  the  morning  star." 

A  Spiritual  Canticle  of  the  Soul.  By  St.  John  of 
the  Cross.  Translated  by  David  Lewis.  With 
Corrections  and  an  Introduction  by  Benedict 
Zimmerman,  O.  C.  D.  Benziger  Brothers. 
During  the  imprisonment  of  St.  John  at 
Toledo,  from  December  1577  till  August,  1,578, 
he  composed  this  poetical  work,  "The  Spiritual 
Canticle  of  the  vSoul  and  the  Bridegroom  Christ." 
It  is  an  abridged  paraphrase  of  the  Canticle  of 
Canticles,  the  Song  of  Solomon;  and  consists 
of  forty  stanzas  of  five  lines  each,  blank  verse, 
and,  in  its  English  dress,  of  somewhat  irregular 
metre.  At  the  request  of  the  Venerable  Ann  of 
Jesus,  prioress  of  the  Carmelite  convent  at 
Granada,  St.  John  afterward  wrote  a  commen- 
tary on  his  verses,  or  an  explanation  of  the 
Canticle.  This  explanation  it  is  which  Mr.  Lewis 
has  translated  and  which  is  offered,  with  the 
Canticle  itself,  in  the  present  work, — a  hand- 
some volume  of  more  than  three  hundred  pages. 
Like  the  two  earlier  works  of  the  same  saint — 
the  "Ascent  of  Mount  Carmel"  and  "The  Dark 
Night  of  the  Soul," — this  one  belongs  to  the 
realm      of     mystic     theology;     and     its      main 


purpose  is  to  picture,  under  the  Biblical  simile 
of  espousals  and  matrimony,  the  blessedness 
of  a  soul  that  has  arrived  at  union  with  God. 
The  first  four  stanzas  are  introductory;  the 
following  eight  refer  to  the  contemplative  life 
in  its  earlier  stages;  the  next  nine,  dealing  with 
what  the  author  calls  the  espousals,  treat  of  the 
unitive  way,  where  the  soul  is  frequently  though 
not  habitually  admitted  to  a  transient  union 
with  God;  while  stanzas  xxii.  to  xl.  describe 
what  St.  John  terms  matrimony,  or  the  highest 
perfection  possible  to  a  soul  in  the  present  life. 
A  summary  of  the  whole  system  of  mystical 
theology  is  contained  in  the  explanation  of  the 
following  stanza   (xxvi) : 

In  the  inner  cellar 
Of  my  Beloved  have  I  drunk;    and  when  I  went  forth 
Over  all  the  plain, 
I  knew  nothing, 
And  lost  the  flock  I  followed  before. 

While  not  a  book  that  appeals  strongly  to 
the  general  reader,  the  "Spiritual  Canticle" 
will  be  welcomed  by  many  devout  souls  both 
in  and   out   of  the  religious  life. 

Life   Lessons   from    Blessed   Joan    of  Arc.      By 

Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  S.J.  The  Benzigers. 

There  is  much  in  Father  Vaughan's  book  to 
win  the  admiration  of  the  most  blas6  reader. 
We  like,  to  begin  with,  his  dedication:  "To  the 
daughters  of  Erin,  who,  because  so  pure,"  so 
brave,  so  true,  must  beyond  all  others  find 
fulfilled  in  Blessed  Joan  of  Arc  their  ideal  of 
patriotism,  Catholicism,  heroism."  We  like,  too, 
the  hearty,  outspoken  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  regards  his  heroine  from  every  point  of 
view,  and  the  straightforward  fashion  in  which 
he  explains  Joan  and  her  career.  "Jeanne 
d'Arc,"  he  tells  us,  "became  the  Maid  of  God 
and  the  savior  of  her  country  because  that  was 
the  vocation  to  which  God  called  her;  and 
unflinchingly  she  followed  it.  Like  Benedict 
and  Bruno,  like  Francis  and  Dominic,  like 
Ignatius  and  other  heroic  men;  like  Cecilia, 
Agnes,  Clare,  Teresa,  and  other  heroic  women, 
Jeanne  realized  that  she  was  deputed  by  God 
to  do  a  work,  to  fulfil  a  mission.  She  discharged 
her  work,  she  fulfilled  her  mission.  She  became 
a  saint  because  she  did  and  bore  the  will  of 
God.  What,  in  the  name  of  common-sense,  is 
the  use  of  casting  about  for  some  wholly 
inadequate  and  utterly  unsatisfactory  interpre- 
tation of  the  problems  of  her  life,  when  here 
we  have  at  hand  the  master-key  opening  every 
secret  of  it?" 

There  is  undoubted- pleasure  in  reading  an 
author  who  is  thus  utterly  sure  of  his  ground, 
and  is  not  called  upon  to  invent  or  discover 
recondite  theories  to  fit  the  facts  of  history. 
All  through  the  work — which,  despite  its  good 
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size,  is  not  a  long  one — the  author  notes  how 
the  life  and  labors  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
emphasize  the  saying  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles:  "The  foolish  things  of  the  world  hath 
God  chosen  that  He  may  confound  the  wise; 
and  the  weak  things  of  the  world  hath  God 
chosen  that  He  may  confound  the  strong." 
And  throughout  the  volume,  also,  practical — 
eminently  practical — lessons  for  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  are  drawn  from  this  biography 
which,  at  first  blush,  might  seem  to  hold  a 
lesson  for  few  if  any  Christians  of  this  twentieth 
century.  It  is  an  inspiring  book,  the  perusal 
of  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  stir  up  creditable 
emotions,  if  not  to  engender  many  a  good 
resolution. 

There  are  eleven  excellent  illustrations,  four 
of  them  in  color,  the  work  of  Gaston  Bussiere; 
and  the  thoughtful,  though  brief,  preface  is  by 
Archbishop   Bourne. 

The  Catholic  Encyclopedia.    Vol.  VIII.   (Infam- 

Lapp.)     Robert  Appleton  &  Co. 

It  would  be  sufficient  notice  of  the  present 
volume  of  this  excellent  work  to  state  that  it 
has  all  the  merits  which  mark  its  predeces- 
sors. The  articles  are  by  writers  deeply  versed 
in  the  subjects  allotted  to  them;  and  the 
bibliographies  appended  enable  the  reader  to 
verify  every  statement  made,  or  to  pursue  his 
researches  on  any  topic  in  which  he  may  be 
especially  interested;  while  the  book  gains 
much  both  in  interest  and  value  by  its  well- 
chosen  and  admirably-executed  illustrations. 
One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
Encyclopedia,  to  our  mind,  is  its  maps,  of  which 
the  present  volume  includes  three — Christendom 
at  the  Death  of  Innocent  III.,  Ireland,  and 
Italy.  When  it  is  stated  that  Vol.  VIII. 
embodies  the  work  of  no  fewer  than  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  scholars  and  specialists 
scattered  all  over  the  world,  one  may  well  rest 
satisfied  with  the  general  high  quality  of  the 
result,  notwithstanding  defects,,  against  all  of 
which  it  would  have  been  well-nigh  impossible 
for  the  editors  to  guard.  Out  of  the  wealth  of 
other  matters  we  select  the  following  titles  as 
affording  further  illustration  of  the  scholarship, 
learning,  and  industry  which  are  everywhere 
displayed  in  the  handsome  volume  before  us: 
Inspiration  of  the  Bible,  Italians  in  the  United 
States,  Insane  (Asylums  and  Care  for  the), 
Jansenism,  Jews  and  Judaism,  Juvenile  Courts, 
Japan,  Kulturkampf,  Know-Nothingism,  Labor 
and   Labor  Legislation. 

The  biographies  are  e,specially  well  treated, 
the  one  on  Lamennais  being  "a  splendid 
example  of  the  dignified  fairness  and  broad- 
minded  charity  with  which  the  Catholic  Ency- 
clopedia   approaches     the     lives    of     the     many 


prodigal  sons  who  went  out  from  the  Church, 
but  who  did  not  all  return."  A  lucid  article 
on  Kant  and  his  philosophy  is  contributed  by 
Dr.  William  Turner.  Isabella  the  CathoHc,  by 
Ramon  Ruiz  Amado;  Bishop  Ketteler,  by 
Georges  Goyau;  Lacordaire,  by  Dr.  Scannell; 
and  Jacopone  da  Todi,  the  Franciscan  poet, 
by  Father  Oliger,  O.  F.  M.,  editor  of  "  Archi- 
vum  Franciscanum  Historicum,"  also  deserve 
special  mention. 

The  variety  of  topics  lying  between  Infamy 
and  Lapparent  is  remarkable.  The  volume  is 
specially  rich  in  Scriptural  topics,  the  most 
notable  contribution  being  Inspiration,  which 
is  treated  under  four  heads:  I.  Belief  in 
Inspired  Books;  II.  Nature  of  Inspiration; 
III.  Extent  of  Inspiration;  IV.  Protestant 
Views  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible.  Two  other 
highly  important  Biblical  articles  are:  Isaias, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Souvay,  C.  M.;  and  Job,  by 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Hontheim,  S.  J. 

Again  we  gladly  commend  the  Catholic 
Encyclopedia  to  the  attention  and  careful  study 
of  all  intelligent  readers;  and  we  heartily  con- 
gratulate the  editors  on  having  arrived  midway 
in'  their  great   undertaking. 

Biographies  of  English  Catholics  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century.  By  the  Rev.  John  Kirk,  D.  D. 
Edited  by  John  Hungerford  Pollen,  S.  J.,  and 
Edwin  Burton,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  Hist.  S.  Burns  & 
Oates;     Benziger  Brothers. 

This  fine  volume  (309  pp.,  post  8vo.)  is  a 
"Who  Was  Who"  among  Catholics  in  England 
from  1700  to  1800  A.  D.  Intended  by  its 
author  to  form  part  of  his  projected  continu- 
ation of  Dodd's  Church  History— which  contin- 
uation never  advanced  beyond  the  formative 
stage  of  collected  material, — this  series  of  brief 
biographical  sketches  not  only  makes  very 
interesting  reading,  but  constitutes  a  valuable 
aid  to  any  historian  who  sets  out  to  throw  full 
light  on  what  is  admittedly  the  most  obscure 
period  in  English  Catholic  history — the  eigh- 
teenth century.  As  the  editors  declare,  more, 
far  more,  is  known  about  the  thirty  years  that 
succeeded  the  landing  of  Father  Campion  in 
England  than  about  the  hundred  and  forty 
years  that  passed  between  King  James'  flight 
from  Whitehall  and  the  Emancipation  Bill.  In 
general,  the  period  was  for  the  Catholics  of 
England  a  time  of  depression,  of  lost  hopes  and 
discouragement;  and,  accordingly,  a  time  not  so 
inviting  to  the  historian  as  more  eventful  eras. 
The  present  biographies  do  much  to  supply 
the  lack  of  a  continuous  narrative  of  the  period. 
The  Lives  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order; 
but  a  series  of  classified  lists  at  the  end  of 
the  volume — bishops,  capitulars,  secular  priests, 
etc., — render  references  particularly  easy. 


Which  Loved  Best? 


'T  LOVE  you,  mother!"  said  little  John; 

Then,  forgetting  his  work,  his  cap  went  on, 
And  he  was  off  to  the  garden  swing. 
Leaving  his  mother  the  wood  to  bring. 

'I  love  you,  mother!"   said  rosy  Nell, — 
'I  love  you   better  than   tongue  can   tell!" 
Then  she   teased  and  pouted  half  the  day, 
And  her  mother  rejoiced  when  she  went  to  play. 

'I  love   you,  mother!"    said   pretty  Nan. 

'To-day  I'll  help  you  all  I  can. 
How   glad   I   am    that   school   don't   keep'" 
And  she  rocked  till  the  baby  fell  asleep. 

Then,  stepping  softly,  she  took  the  broom 
And    swept    the   floor   and    dusted    the   room; 
Busy   and   happy   all   day   was   she, 
Helpful  and  cheerful  as  child  could  be. 

'I  love  you,  mother!"  again  they  S-.id — 
Three   little  children  going   to   bed. 
How  do  you   think   the  mother  guessed 
Which  of  them  really  loved  her   best? 


A  Nautical  Adventure. 


BY    HOPE    WILLIS. 


III. 


^^^  O  far,  the  boys  had  not  wholly  lost 
^STn^  their  presence  of  mind.  Indeed, 
^!is^^  the  spice  of  danger  had  given  them 
new  courage;  for  neither  of  them  fully 
realized  its  extent.  But  as  their  frail 
bark  drifted  hither  and  thither  through 
the  rough  sea;  and  they  saw  that 
their  oars  were  useless  in  the  extremity 
which  was  close  upon  them,  they  began 
to  wonder  what  would  be  the  outcome  of 
this  involuntary  voyage. 

"How  far   do   you   suppose   we'll   go?" 
asked  Clinton, 


"Oh,  maybe  twenty  miles!" 

"Twenty  miles!  We  haven't  anything 
to  eat.    And  after  that  what  shall  we  do?" 

"  We're  in  a  cross-current,"  said  Edward. 
"Look  at  those  waves!  And  they're 
getting  stronger  every  minute.  I'll  tell  you 
what!  Let's  row  and  row,  and  then  we 
can't  be  taken  as  far  out  as  if  we  didn't." 

"All  right!"  rejoined  Clinton,  and  they 
set  to  work  again. 

Bobbing  up  and  down,  and  ever  a  little 
farther  to  sea,  the  boys  struggled  in  the 
darkness.  The  moon  was  hidden  behind 
a  high  bank  of  clouds,  which  soon  began  to 
part,  and,  scudding  landward,  betokened 
a  storm.  For  an  hour  this  continued;  then 
it  began  to  rain. 

"What's  that  Hght?"  asked  Clinton, 
pointing  outward. 

"It's  a  ship,"  replied  Edward.  "It's 
coming  nearer." 

"It's  not  going  to  land,"  said  Edward: 
"it's  steaming  ahead." 
.  "It  isn't  steaming  at  all:    it's  sailing! 
They'll    run    us    down!"    cried    Clinton. 
"Let's  shout!" 

"Wait!  I'll  light  the  candle,"  observed 
Edward. 

Fortunately,  there  was  no  wind,  and 
the  rain  had  ceased  for  a  while.  The 
candle  end  held  aloft  in  the  boy's  hand 
burned  bravely.  They  both  began  to  call 
at  the  top  of  their  voices: 

"Halloo!    Halloo!" 

They  were  very  close  to  the  ship  now, — 
so  close  that  they  became  alarmed.  But 
at  that  moment  a  man  appeared  near  the 
gangway. 

"Who's  there?"  he  called  out. 

Presently  the  motion  of  the  vessel 
ceased. 

"Two  boys,"  answered  Edward,  as  they 
came  alongside. 

"  What  you  doing  out  in  that  boat  this 
time  of  night?" 
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"  We  can't  make  our  way  back, — back 
to  Bay  view." 

"  Live  there?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

The  man  disappeared,  and  in  a  moment 
the  gangway  was  let  down.  A  sailor 
descended,  tied  the  boat,  and  bade  the 
young  travellers  come  up  on  deck. 

They  found  it  a  very  dirty  and  slippery 
deck  when  they  reached  it.  The  captain, 
who  had  spoken  to  them,  was  awaiting 
them  near  the  gangway.  He  appeared 
to  be  about  fifty  years  old,  with  grizzled 
hair  and  a  very  red  face,  as  befitted  a 
denizen  of  the  seas.  A  short  bushy  beard 
concealed  his  mouth  and  chin.  His  head 
and  feet  were  both  bare.  He  wore  a  red 
flannel  shirt  and  corduroy  trousers. 

"Well,  give  an  accovmt  of  yourselves," 
said  the  man. 

1' We  haven't  any  to  give,"  responded 
Edward.     "It's  just  as  we  said." 

"And  how  long  have  you  been  drifting 
about?" 

"About  three  hours." 

"  No  business  to  be  out  rowing  so  late ! 
Lucky  you  aren't  at  the  bottom  before 
this.  Now,  what  am  I  going  to  do  with 
you  both?" 

"Can't  you  take  us  back?"  inquired 
Clinton,  with  some  timidity. 

"Back  where?" 

"  Home." 

"To  Bayview?    It  can't  be  done." 

^'Why,  it  isn't  far." 

"But  I'm  not  going  to  Bayview:  we're 
bound  for  Boston.  I'll  take  you  there. 
I'm  not  going  to  turn  one  inch,  or  delay 
any  longer  than  I  can  help,  for  a  pair  of 
runaways  like  you  two, — for  that's  what 
you  are,  I  believe.  I'll  carry  you  on  to 
Boston,  as  I  said;  and  you  can  take  the 
train  down  there." 

"How  far  is  it  to  Boston?  When  will 
you  be  there?" 

"To-morrow  night." 

"  We  have  no  money  to  ride  in  the 
cars,"  said  Clinton. 

'You  can  tramp  it  back,  then,  as  you 
deserve  to  do," 


There  was  in  this  prospect  an  element 
of  adventure  which  appealed  to  the  boys. 
A  mutual  glance  was  exchanged. 

"All  right,  sir!"  said  Edward.  "We'll 
tramp  it." 

"Plucky  enough,  youngster!  Do  your 
parents  know  you're  out?" 

"Yes,  sir,  they  know  it,"  answered 
Edward.  "  But  they  don't  know  about 
our  being  at  sea  in  a  small  boat.  They 
think  we're  safe  on  a  big  vessel.  They 
won't  worry  any  more — than  they  would 
anyway,"  he  blurted  out  somewhat  awk- 
wardly and  unintelligibly. 

If  the  captain  observed  the  boy's  con- 
fusion as  he  finished  his  speech,  he  made 
no  remark  upon  it,  but  called  to  a  sailor 
who  stood  near  by. 

"  Here,  Ben,  take  these  kids  down  below 
and  let  them  turn  in.  We'll  see  what's 
to  be  done  by  daylight." 

At  that  moment  Rover  came  bounding 
on  deck. 

"  We  forgot  all  about  him,"  said  Edward 
in  a  tone  of  self-reproach. 

"He  didn't  forget  you,  though,"  replied 
the  sailor.  "  He  was  up  the  gangway 
behind  you;  but  one  of  the  men  caught 
him  and  was  playing  with  him  below. 
Come  on  down,  kds,  and  I'll  see  if  I 
can't  find  bunks  for  you." 

The  two  boys  followed  him  as  well  as 
they  could  down  the  narrow  stairway, 
with  a  rope  ba'ustrade  at  either  side. 
The  ship  was  now  fully  under  weigh  again, 
and  the  swift  motion  made  them  feel 
very  unsteady.  The  sailor  led  them  into 
a  small  cubby-hole  which  they  would 
not  consider  worthy  the  name  of  a  closet, 
where  two  hammocks  were  slung.. 

"These  here's  empty,  as  you  see,"  he 
remarked.  "The  two  Portuguese  that 
belong  to  them  deserted  at  Charleston. 
Turn  in,  boys,  and  have  a  good  sleep." 

"  Why  wouldn't  the  captain  put  in  to 
Bayview?"  asked  Edward.  "It  wouldn't 
have  taken  more  than  half  an  hour  longer." 

"Every  half  hour  counts;  and  it's 
against  the  rules  of  sea  craft  to  put  in  at 
every   port  for   runaway   lads  we  happen 
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to  meet  as  we  go  along.    You  youngsters 
are  a  little  too  fresh!" 

So  saying,  he  banged  the  little  door 
behind  him,  leaving  them  in  total  darkness 
and  almost  without  a  breath  of  air.  The 
tiny  porthole  above  them  be'ng  closed, 
the  atmosphere  of  the  place  was  stifling. 
Edward,  who  was  the  most  agile  managed 
to  open  it  from  the  hammock  into  which, 
with  considerable  difficulty,  he  succeeded 
n  climbing. 

"That's  better!"  he  said,  trying  to 
preserve  his  equ  librium  while  he  settled 
himself  between  the  netted  walls  of  his 
unaccustomed  couch,  which  seemed  to 
engulf  h  m  as  he  sank  into  its  depths 
"  This  was  made  for  a  bigger  fel  ow  than 
I  am,  Clint,"  he  said.  "Why  don't  you 
get  into  yours?" 

"Don't  you  see  I'm  trying?  I  can 
hardly  make  it,  it's  so  high." 

He  had  just  accomplished  the  feat 
and  was  turning  about  in  his  narrow  bed 
when  he  heard  a  scratching  at  the  door. 

"  Poor  Rover!"  exclaimed  Edward.  "  We 
can't  leave  him  outside." 

It  was  easier  to  descend  from  the 
hammock  than  to  get  into  it.  With  a 
turn  and  a  bound  Edward  was  again  on 
the  floor,  admitting  the  dog.  Rover 
barked  gratefully;  and,  after  blinking 
his  eyes  to  locate  himself  and  his  sur- 
roundings, encouraged  by  the  proximity 
of  his  masters,  he  lay  down  on  the  floor. 

Edward  hastily  regained  his  hammock. 
Clinton  was  now  beginning  to  feel  at 
home  in  his,  and  they  both  imagined  they 
were  enjoying  their  new  experience. 
Though  it  was  nothing  like  what  they  had 
planned,  it  was  sufficiently  novel  to  appeal 
to  their  adventurous  spirits,  and  not  more 
disagreeable  than  they  could  endure; 
though  the  heat  was  stifling,  tlie  rolling 
of  the  vessel  increasing  constantly;  and 
the  hammocks,  slung  closely  side  by  side, 
were  continually  bounding  and  rebound- 
ing against  each  other  like  a  pair  of  rubber 
balls. 

"Sleep  isn't  in  it  to-night,"  observed 
Edward,  after  a  sigh  from  his  companion 


which  betrayed  that  he  was  as  wide  awake 
as  himself.  "  But  I  think  it  a  good  joke, 
don't  you?" 

"  Depends  upon  who  you  think  the 
joke's  on,"  said  Clinton.  "I  think  it's  on 
you  and  me." 

"So  it  is,"  rejoined  his  felow-suff'erer. 
"  But  it's  something  that  doesn't  happen 
to  every  fellow." 

"  Yes,  that's  so.  And  after  we  get  home 
I  guess  we'll  enjoy  talking  about  it.  But 
just  now  I  feel  awfully  sick,  don't  you?" 

"  No,  not  a  bit,"  said  Edward  "  I  read 
in  a  book  that  if  you  lie  flat  on  your 
stomach  and  don't  open  your  mouth,  you'll 
get  over  seasickness." 

"  Don't  see  how  I  can  in  this  hot,  awful- 
smelling  place!"  was  the  reply.  A  groan 
and  a  flop,  followed  by  silence,  gave 
evidence,  however,  that  C  inton  was  taking 
his  friend's  advice. 

Edward  continued  to  make  observations. 

"You  needn't  answer,  Clint;  I'm  going 
to  keep  on  talking,  though.  It  will  help 
pass  the  time  in  this  hole.  If  you  get  tired 
listening,  just  give  me  a  kick  as  well  as 
you  can." 

"Huh!"    replied    Clinton,    affirmatively. 

"  'Tain't  half  nor  quarter  as  bad  as  the 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  that  we've  read 
about  so  often,"  Edward  went  on.  "Men 
were  crowded  in  there  closer  than  sar- 
dines. In  proportion,  the  space  wasn't 
nearly  as  large  as  this;  and  they  hadn't  a 
single  breath  of  fresh  air,  while  we've  got 
a  good  porthole.  And  t  can't  be  as  bad 
even  as  the  place  the  sailors  on  this  ship 
sleep  in.  I  bet  they're  as  close  together 
as  we  are;  and  a  lot  of  them  would  make 
the  air  a  great  deal  heavier  and  hotter." 

"Huh!"   responded  Clinton  once  more. 

A  sudden  gust  of  wind  shook  the  vessel 
at  this  juncture;  the  rain  began  to  fall; 
and,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  thunder 
and  lightning,  the  boys  had  a  taste  of  a 
miniature  storm  at  sea,  which  caused 
them  to  wish  they  were  at  home  in  their 
own  comfortable  beds,  instead  of  tossing 
about  in  dirty,  tarry  hammocks  in  a 
two-by-four     cubby-hole     on     board    the 
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sloop  Jolly  Nell,  bound  for  Boston  with  a 
cargo  of  sugar  and  cotton  from  Charleston, 
South  Carolina. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  violence 
of  the  rain  had  subsided;  the  sea  became 
perfectly  calm,  and  its  motion  less  disa- 
greeable. The  hammocks  swaying  but 
slightly,  and  the  rain  having  freshened 
the  atm>osphere,  the  boys  at  last  fell  into 
a  sound  slumber,  from  which  they  were 
awakened  by  a  loud  voice  calling  out: 

"All  hands  to  grub!" 

It  was  the  sailor  who  had  conducted 
them  to  their  sleeping  quarters  the  night 
before.  Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he 
disappeared;  and  the  boys  turned  out  of 
their  hammocks,  looking  dirty  and 
dishevelled,  but  feeling  refreshed  and 
ready  for  the  day  and  whatever  it  might 
bring  forth.  They  peeped  into  the  cook's 
galley  in  search  of  water  to  wash;  and, 
as  he  was  not  a  disagreeable  cook,  he 
handed  them  out  a  panful  and  a  towel, 
with  which  they  made  a  hasty  and  imper- 
fect toilet.  But  it  was^  not  unworthy  of 
the  breakfast  room  into  which  they  were 
ushered  by  another  sailor,  who  told  them 
the  captain  was  waiting  for  them. 

He  bade  them  good-morning  from  his 
seat  behind  a  smoke-blackened  coffeepot, 
at  a  table  covered  with  dirty  old  oilcloth, 
and  indicated  their  places.  On  either  side 
of  the  captain  two  men  were  seated.  One 
of  them  was  the  first  mate,  the  other 
a  passenger  making  a  sailing  voyage  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health, — at  least  that 
is  what  the  boys  gathered  from  the  con- 
versation at  breakfast. 

They  were  given  tin  plates,  and  cups 
without  saucers;  the  forks,  of  inferior 
"German  silver/'  looked  and  tasted  like 
brass.  The  knives  had  evidently  not  been 
cleaned  since  the  beginning  of  the  voyage. 
The  coffee  was  muddy,  the  bread  sour, 
and  the  bacon  had  such  a  fishy  aroma  and 
taste  as  to  make  it  very  unpalatable. 
Hungry  as  they  were,  the  boys  could  not 
stomach  the  food,  or  feel  otherwise  than 
disgusted  with  their  surroundings. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


Concerning  a  Common  Object. 

Saltcellars  may  be  said  to  have  been 
in  use  in  prehistoric  times.  Homer  de- 
clared that  salt  was  a  gift  of  the  gods. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  gave  the  salt- 
cellar the  place  of  honor  at  their  banquets, 
and  every  effort  of  craftsmen  was 
employed  to  make  it  an  object  of  beauty. 
Saltcellars  were  often  heirlooms,  handed 
down  with  great  care  from  father  to  son. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  the  saltcellar  was 
the  finest  and  most  conspicuous  object 
on  the  table,  and  was  placed  in  the 
centre, — the  members  of  the  family  and 
their  gaests  occupying  seats  at  one  end, 
the  servants  and  retainers  sitting  at  the 
other.  This  is  how  the  phrase  "  to  sit 
below  the  salt"  came  to  mean  "to  occupy 
an  inferior  position." 

Wealthy  people  used  saltcellars  made  of 
gold  and  silver  and  designed  by  great 
artists.  Many  of  these  have  been  pre- 
served to  this  day,  and  are  treasured  in 
museums.  Poor  people,  however,  were 
content  with  more  humble  receptacles  for 
the  useful  condiment,  and  often  used  a 
piece  of  bread  with  a  place  hollowed  out 
to  serve  as  a  saltcellar. 


Royalty  at  the  Washtub. 


The  royal  family  of  Sweden  has  always 
been  noted  for  its  simplicity.  All  the 
princes  of  the  imperial  houses  of  Habsburg 
and  Hohenzollern  had  to  learn  a  trade. 
In  fact,  history  relates  that  some  of 
these  royal  apprentices  became  skilful 
mechanics.  But  royal  washerwomen  are 
decidedly  a  novelty.  The  two  daughters 
of  the  Duke  of  Westgotland  receive  at  the 
present  time  a  careful  and  practical  edu- 
cation in  the  minutest  branches  of  house- 
keeping; and  it  must  be  an  interesting 
sight  to  see  Princess  Margaret  and  Princess 
Martha,  neither  yet  in  her  teens,  busily 
engaged  at  the  washtub  in  the  interests 
of  their  dolls. 
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— No.  io6  of  the  penny  pamphlets  issued  by 
the  AustraUan  Catholic  Truth  Society  is  "Peggy's 
Present,  and  Other  Stories,"  the  work  of  Miriam 
Agatha.  They  are  little  stories  for  Uttle  people, 
but  well  enough  told  to  please  bigger  folk  also. 

— An  article  of  exceptional  interest  to  be 
found  in  a  college  publication  is  "The  Life 
and  Writings  of  Henry  Harland,"  contributed 
to  the  Redwood  of  Santa  Clara  College,  Cali- 
fornia, by  Mr.  Harland's  widow,  whose  Uterary 
pseudonym  is  Grace  Glastonbury. 

— Messrs.  Sands  &  Co.  will  publish  shortly 
"A  Papal  Envoy  during  the  Reign  of  Terror: 
being  the  Memoirs  of  Mgr.  de  Salamon,  the 
Internuncio  at  Paris  during  the  Revolution, 
1 790-1801,"  edited  by  the  Abbe  Bridier,  and 
translated  by  Frances  Jackson.  The  work 
will  be  profusely  illustrated  with  old  French 
prints. 

.  — Prefacing  an  extended  review  of  "Light 
from  the  Ancient  East:  the  New  Testament 
Illustrated  by  Recently  Discovered  Texts  of 
the  GrfECO-Roman  World,"  by  Adolf  Deissmann, 
translated  by  Lionel  R.  M.  Strachan  (Hodder 
&  Stoughton),  the  Athenceum  remarks:  "We 
are  happy  to  find  that  the  author  has  brought 
with  him  [to  a  chair  in  the  University  of  BerUn] 
his  simple  and  devout  Christianity  into  an 
atmosphere  where  such  views  are  uncommon." 

— "The  Church's  Natural  Allies,"  by  Francis 
W.  Grey,  is  a  pamphlet  reprinted  from  the 
University  Magazine.  The  allies  of  whom  there 
is  question  are  indicated  by  an  adapted  motto: 
"Christians  of  the  world,  unite.  You  have 
nothing  to  lose,  and  you  have  a  world  to  gain." 
It  is  a  thoughtful  and  thought-provoking  pam- 
phlet, attentive  perusal  of  which  can  scarcely 
fail  to  benefit  either  the  most  loyal  of  Catholics 
or  the  most  orthodox  of  Protestants  into  whose 
hands  it  may  happen  to  fall. 

— "Ballads  and  Legends,"  by  Ymal  Oswin 
(Orphans'  Press,  Rochdale,  Lane),  is  a  neatly 
produced  booklet  of  fifty-four  pages,  containing 
twenty-one  poems,  several  of  which  have 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  The  Ave  Maria. 
The  author  shows  evidence  of  possessing  a 
delicate  fancy,  a  copious  vocabulary,  and 
withal  a  fair  allowance  of  the  lyric  gift.  While 
the  technique  of  her  verses  is  generally  good, 
an  occasional  faulty  rhyme — hearth,  path;  calm, 
harm — mars  the  pleasure  with  which  one 
peruses  her  work.  (Such  rhymes  are  permis- 
sible in  New  England  alone.)  It  is  only  fair 
to  add,   however,    that  these  faults  have   been 


overlooked,  no  doubt  because  of  more  than 
compensating  merits,  by  various  English  mag- 
azines— the  Dublin  Review,  etc., — in  which  all 
the  poems  containing  them  have  appeared 
within  the  last  decade. 

—Among  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.'s  Autumn 
announcements  we  notice  an  authorized  English 
translation  of  Father  Grisar's  "History  of  Rome 
and  the  Popes  in  the  Middle  Ages" ;  and  "Legends 
of  Our  Lord  and  the  Holy  Family,"  by  Mrs, 
Arthur  Bell,  author  of  "The  Saints  in  Christian 
Art." 

— "  Donal  Kenny,"  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Guinan  (Benziger  Brothers),  is  a  simple,  sweet 
story  of  Irish  Hfe,  full  of  the  pathos  and  tender- 
ness of  the  kindly  people  among  whom  the  plot 
is  laid.  The  hot-headed  Garrett  Kenny,  with 
all  the  faults  and  virtues  of  the  old-fashioned 
Irish  gentry— jjoor  and  proud,  living  again  in 
his  children  and  grandchildren, — is  a  character 
often  depicted  in  such  fiction,  and  true  to  the 
life.  There  is  a  strain  of  sadness  in  the  early 
part  of  the  book;  but  the  climax  is  bright  and 
happy,  and  the  reader's  interest  is  kept  up  to 
the  end.  We  could  name  no  purer  or  more 
pathetic  novel  for  the  fireside  or  the  library 
than  "Donal  Kenny,"  though  its  literary  form 
leaves  something   to   be   desired. 

■ — ^The  editor  of  the  London  Quarterly  Review 
refers  to  Mr.  Snead-Cox's  "Life  of  Cardinal 
Vaughan"  as  "one  of  the  most  enthralHng  and 
illuminating  of  Roman  CathoHc  biographies, — a 
book  which  no  one  to  whom  the  Protestant 
faith  is  dear  can  afford  to  overlook."  The 
Bishop  of  Newport  says  of  it,  writing  in  the 
Ampleforth  Journal:  "It  is  a  remarkable 
achievement  to  have  given  to  the  public,  before 
the  seventh  anniversary  of  the  Cardinal's  death, 
two  volumes  of  500  pages  each,  in  which  so 
many  weighty,  complicated  and  delicate  subjects 
are  treated.  The  author  writes  with  literary 
skill  and  finish.  He  has  the  instinct  of  the 
storyteller — the  gift  of  narrating  without  inter- 
ruptions, jerks  or  side-glances.  He  has  collected 
his  materials  from  every  side, — from  documents 
and  from  newspapers,  from  the  living  and  from 
the  dead,  from  friends  and  from  critics.  The 
result  is  a  singularly  striking  picture,  both  of 
the  pubHc  life  and  the  personal  character  of 
the   third   Archbishop   of  Westminster." 

— "The  lona  Series"  (Catholic  Truth  Society 
of  Ireland;  B.  Herder)  consists  of  short  stories 
of  historical  personages,  very  well  told  by 
different  authors.  It  is  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing collection  for  young  readers,  and  one  well 
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calculated  to  hold  their  attention  and  to  bring 
past  centuries  vividly  before  them.  Vol.  I., 
"The  Coming  of  the  King,"  by  Arthur  Synan, 
is  a  romance  of  the  time  of  "James  the  Pre- 
tender." The  oft-told  story  of  the  Stuart 
weakness  is  repeated,  with  anecdotes  of  Dean 
Swift  and  other  conspicuous  personages  of 
the  day.  The  character  of  Cathleen,  the  high- 
souled  Irish  heroine,  is  attractively  protrayed; 
and  the  book  ends  happily,  as  all  stories  should. 
Vol.  II.,  "Hiawatha's  Black-Robe,"  by  E. 
Leahy,  is  an  excellent  sketch  of  the  life  of  Father 
Marquette,  S.  J.,  which  can  not  fail  to  hold 
the  reader  from  beginning  to  end.  Vol.  III., 
"Peggy  the  Millionaire,"  by  Mary  Costello, 
is  the  story  of  a  little  Irish  girl  with  red  hair 
and  freckles,  who  was  a  millionaire  only  in 
the  rich  things  of  mind  and  heart,  and  who 
became  the  good  angel  of  her  family  and  saved 
them  from  ruin, — a  pointed  story  for  silly 
maidens  who  believe  in  nothing  so  much  as 
fine  appearances.  Vol.  IV.,  "Earl  or  Chieftain?" 
by  Patricia  Dillon,  is  a  stirring  love  tale  of  the 
time  of  "Queen  Bess,"  in  which  the  glory  of 
the  early  chiefs  of  Ireland — the  O'Donnells  and 
the  O'Neills — is  told  in  inspiring  chapters. 
We  hope  that  these  four  books  of  the  "Zona 
Series"  will  be  followed  by  many  others  just  as 
interesting  and  instructive.  It  is  regrettable 
that  the  tasteful  binding  is  not  stronger;  for 
after  a  few  readings  the  books  are  likely  to 
become  unsightly. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  wo  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"The  lona  Series."     35  cts.,  each. 

"  Donal  Kenny."     Rev.  Joseph  Guinan.     $1.50. 

"The  Spaniard  at  Home."  Mary  F.  Nixon- 
Roulet.      $1.75. 

"Biographies  of  English  Catholics  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century."  Rev.  John  Kirk,  D.  D. 
$2.75. 

"A  Spiritual  Canticle  of  the  Soul."  St.  John  of 
the   Cross.     $i!95. 

"St.  Clare  of  Assisi."  Very  Rev.  Leopold  de 
Cherance,   O.  S.   F.   C.     $i.io.     . 


Life  Lessons  from  Blessed  Joan  of  Arc." 
Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  S.  J.      85  cts. 

History  of  the  American  College,  Rome." 
Rt.  Rev.  Henry  A.  Brann,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
$2.20. 

Home  Life  in  Ireland."     Robert  Lynd,    $2.50. 

Missale  Romanum."     $2;    mor.,  $2.57. 

The  Friendly  Little  House,  and  Other  Stories." 

$1.25. 
'Flamstead  Quarries."    Mary  E.  Waller.    $1.50.  . 
A  Renegade  Poet,  and  Other  Essays."    $1.25. 
Meditations   and   Instructions  on   the   Blessed 

Virgin."      Vol.     II.      Rev.    A.    Vermeersch, 

S.  J.    $1.35. 

Raccolta."     1910  Edition.     $1. 

Are  Our  Prayers  Heard?"    Rev.  Joseph  Egger, 

S.  J.     15  cts. 
A  Minister's  Marriage.""  Austin  Rock.     75  cts. 
Simple    Catechism    Lessons."      Dom    Lambert 

Nolle,  O.  S.  B.    $1. 
The   Imitation   of  Christ."     (Pocket  Classics.) 

25  cts.,  net. 
Christian  Symbolism."  Mrs.  Henry  Jenner.  $1. 
Father    Paul    of    Moll."      Edward    Van    Spey- 

brouck.     $1.25. 

Towards   the    Altar."     "Towards    the   Eternal 

Priesthood."    Rev.  J.  M.  Lelen.    15  cts.,  each. 
One    Christmas    Eve    at    Roxbury    Crossing." 

Cathryn  Wallace.      75  cts. 
'Catholic  Religion."  Rev.  Charles  A.  Martin.  $1. 
'Pfere  Jean  and  Other  Stories."  Aileen  Hingston. 

70  cts.,  net. 
Handbook       of       Practical       Economics.      J. 

Schrijvers.     $1.35. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them,  that  are  in  bands. — Hbb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.    WilUam   English,   C.   S.   Sp.;     and   Rev.   ■ 
Louis  L'Etourneau,   C.   S.   C.  I 

Sister  M.  Carmel,  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic; 
Sister  M.  Roberta  and  Sister  M.  Charles,  Sisters 
of  the  Incarnate  Word. 

Mrs.  M.  Keating,  Mr.  John  Barrett,  Mr.  John 
Nixon,  Mr.  Thomas  V.  Hassan,  Mr.  James  Curley, 
Mrs.  Hannah  Carle,  Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Keir,  Mr. 
Austin  Drew,  Mrs.  Mary  Healey,  Mr.  Thomas 
Daniels,  Miss  Stella  Dunne,  Mrs.  Margaret  Char- 
pentier,  Mr.  Herman  Bauer,  Mrs.  John  J.  Ryan, 
Mr.  J.  P.  Nicholson,  Mrs.  John  Kenney,  Mr. 
Ferdinand  Mertens,  Mrs.  Julia  C.  Ryan,  Mr. 
J.  D.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Eickmann. 

Eternal  rest  give  to  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they  rest 
in  peace!     Amen.     (300  days'  indul.) 


HENCEFORTH   ALL   GENERATIONS   SHALL  CALL   ME    BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,   I.,  48. 
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non-Catholics,    that    death    is   a   kind     of 


Cause  of  Our  Joy. 

BY    h.    F.    MURPHY. 

T^HERE   was   no  joy  till  that  pure  thought  of 

thee, 
Eternal  in  the  mind  of  God,   became 
The  patriarchs'  prayer,  the  prophets'  glad  acclaim, 
Far  in  the  night  their  watching  eyes  could  see 
A  vision  of  thy  grace  and  purity. 
Like  light  upon  the  flowers,  flushed  the  flame 
Of    God's    great    love,   o'er    sin   and    grief    and 

shame, — 
The  promise  of  the  joy  that  was  to  be. 

And  if  the  promise  and  the  dream  of  her 
Changed  night  to  day — Earth  looking  for  her  face, 
The  Mother  of  the  Saviour  of  our  race,^ — 
Ay,  if  the  dream  and  hope  of  her  was  this, 
That  all  men's  hearts  transformed  and  gladdened 

were, 
What  glory  the  fulfilment,  and   what   bliss! 


Thoughts  on  Purgatory. 


BY    THE    REV.   H.   G.    HUGHES. 


O  those  Protestants  who  do  not 
believe  in  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  Purgatory,  those  wrords  of 
Holy  Scripture  which  tell  us  that 
nothing  defiled  can  enter  heaven,  that 
the  eyes  of  God  are  "  too  pure  to  behold 
evil,"  and  that  He  can  not  even  "look 
upon  iniquity,"*  ought  to  give  food  for 
very  serious  thought.  That  they  do  not 
is  due  to  a  notion,  very  general   amoiigst 

*    Apoc,  xxi,  27,    and  Habacuc,   i,    13. 


sacrament,  purging  the  soul  from  sin  and 
its  consequences;  or  to  that  other  very 
prevalent  notion,  which  appears  to  forget 
that  divine  justice  is  one  of  God's  attri- 
butes as  well  as  divine  mercy;  and  that, 
whereas  this  present  life  is  the  time  of 
probation,  the  next  life  is  the  time  of 
retribution  and  reward,  whether  for  good 
or  for  evil.  The  universal  canonization  of 
their  departed  friends  by  a  large  section 
of  non-Catholics  gives  evidence  of  an 
amiable  frame  of  mind  and  of  much 
affection  for  those  who  have  gone  beyond 
the  veil;  but  being,  as  it  is,  contrary  both 
to  reason  and  Revelation,  it  is  only  a 
mistaken  kindness.  Not  a  few  Protestants, 
indeed,  are  led  by  sheer  common-sense 
to  believe  in  some  kind  of  intermediate 
state,  in  which  souls  not  ready  for  heaven 
when  they  die  are  gradually  prepared  for 
entrance  into  bliss. 

Thus,  as  everyone  will  remember,  the 
famous  Dr.  Johnson,  asked  by  Boswell 
what  was  his  opinion  about  the  Catholic 
dogma  of  Purgatory,  replied:  "Sir,  it  is 
a  very  harmless  doctrine.  They  are  of 
opinion  that  the  generality  of  mankind 
are  neither  so  obstinately  wicked  as  to 
deserve  everlasting  punishment  nor  so 
good  as  to^  merit  to  be  admitted  into 
the  society  of  blessed  spirits;  and,  there- 
fore, that  God  is  graciously  pleased  to 
allow  of  a  middle  state,  where  they  may 
be  purified  by  certain  degrees  of  suffering. 
You  see  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in 
that."*  And  a  Catholic  writer  asks: 
"  What  is   more   absurd    than    to   imagine 

*    Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 
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that  a  soul  just  drawn  out  of  the  sink 
of  sin,  and  still  odorous,  as  it  were,  of 
its  memories,  can  suddenly  rush  into  the 
limpid  light  of  heaven  and  take  its  place 
among  the  blessed  spirits,  so  that  in  one 
and  the  same  day  the  soul  shall  be  at 
morning  time  in  the  mire  of  sins,  and  at 
eventide  in  the  most  pure  heaven  of  the 
angels?" 

There  is  but  one  way  in  which  this  can 
be  accomplished — namely,  if  the  dying 
man,  by  a  special  grace,  elicits  so  intense 
an  act  of  love  toward  God  and  of  contri- 
tion for  his  sins  as  thereby  to  eliminate 
all  the  debt  of  temporal  punishment  that 
he  owed  to  God's  most  holy  justice.  Such 
was  the  case  of  the  Good  Thief  upon  the 
cross,  to  whom  his  dying  Saviour  said: 
"This  day  thou  shalt  be  with  Me  in 
Paradise."  But  the  Good  .Thief  died,  not 
with  the  crucifix  merely,  but  with  the 
Crucifixion,  before  his  eyes.  And  how 
many  sinners,  even  repentant  sinners,  die 
as  he  did!  Hence  to  many  multitudes — 
must  we  not  say  to  most  of  the  saved? — 
the  words  of  the  author  just  quoted  are 
wholly  applicable. 

One  of  three  things  must  happen  to 
the  soul  that  has  just  left  the  body  and 
now  stands  before  its  .  sovereign  aw^ul 
Judge.  If  that  soul  be  perfect — if,  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  not  only  endowed  with 
God's  grace  and  divine  charity,  without  , 
which  none  can  be  saved;  but  also  by 
innocence  or  by  much  penance,  by  a  love 
like  that  of  the  Magdalene,  of  whom  it 
was  said  that  much  was  forgiven  her 
because  she  loved  much,  or  by  the  gain- 
ing of  holy  indulgences,  —  if  by  these 
means  that  soul  is  freed  from  all  debt 
of  temporal  punishment,  then  at  once 
and  without  delay  it  will  be  received 
into  the  loving  embraces  of  its  God,  and 
will  enter  upon  the  joy  of  the  Beatific 
Vision. 

If — most  terrible  thought! — it  is  a  soul 
denuded  of  God's  grace,  turned  away  by 
unrepented,  unforgiven  sin  from  its  last 
end  and  only  true  good,  the  God  who 
made    it,    then    for    that    soul    there    is 


nothing  but  the  immediate  and  dreadful 
sentence:  "  Depart,  thou  cursed,  into  ever- 
lasting fire!"  Then  will  that  soul  be 
swiftly  hurried  — nay,  will  desperately  fly 
from  the  face  of  the  Judge,  whose  just 
wrath,  nevertheless,  will  pursue  it  relent- 
lessly even  to  the  very  deeps  of  hell. 
There,  obstinately  fixed  in  aversion  from 
God  and  hatred  of  His  goodness  and 
sanctity,  yet  at  the  same  time  unspeak- 
ably tormented  by  a  burning,  hopeless 
thirst  for  Him  whom  it  can  never  have, 
between  whom  and  itself  its  own  acts 
have  made  a  "great  gulf,"  that  wretched 
soul  must  rage  and  blaspheme  forever  in 
untold  agonies  of  pain  and  despair,  of 
disappointment  and  impotent  fury;  of 
restless,  useless  longing,  and  bitterest 
vain  remorse. 

But  the  soul  at  death  may  be  in  a  third 
possible  condition.  By  repentance  and 
the  unspeakable  mercy  of  the  Sacraments, 
it  may  possess  the  gifts  of  grace  and 
charity.  It  is  saved,  —  infallibly  saved. 
Yet  something  hinders  it  from  the  fruition 
of  God.  It  can  not  yet  enter  into  its 
reward.  What  is  that  which  impedes  it? 
It  loves  God,  and  is  loved  by  Him.  It 
has  a  store  of  merits  gained  in  life  by  the 
help  of  God's  grace.  It  has  a  right,  by 
the  ordinances  of  God's  own  Providence 
in  the  supernatural  order,  to  the  reward 
of  heaven.  •  Still  it  can  not  go  there  yet. 
Nay,  it  does  not  even  wish  to  go  there 
yet;  although  it  thirsts,  as  the  hunted 
deer  thirsts  for  the  refreshing  water 
brooks,  for  that  complete  and  perfect 
union  with  its  Beloved  that  the  Beatific 
Vision  means. 

Cardinal  Newman,,  in  his  "  Dream  of 
Gerontius,"  has  expressed  in  inimitable 
language  the  feelings  of  such  a  soul  at 
such  a  moment.  The  Angel  -Guardian  has 
been  carrying  his  precious  charge  to  the 
judgment-seat;  but,  in  its  impetuous 
love  aud  desire  to  see  its  God,  it  has 
escaped  the  radiant  Angel's  grasp  and 
flown  directly  to  the  feet  of  the  Incarnate 
One.  Now  let  the  Christian  poet  speak 
for  himself: 
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Angel. 
.  .  .  Praise   to  His   Name! 
The  eager  spirit  has  darted  from  my  hold, 
And,  with  the  intemperate  energy  of  love, 
FHes  to  the  dear  feet  of  Emmanuel. 
But,  ere  it  reach  them,   the  keen  sanctity 
Which,  with  its  effluence,  like  a  glory,  clothes 
And  circles  round  the  Crucified,  has  seized 
And  scorched  and  shrivelled  it;    and  now  it  lies 
Passive  and  still  before  the. awful  Throne. 
O  happy,  suffering  soul!    For  it  is  safe, 
Consumed,  yet  quickened,  by  the  glance  of  God. 

Soul. 
Take  me  away,  and  in -the  lowest  deep 

There  let   me   be; 
And  there  in  hope  the  lone  night-watches  keep, 

Told   out  for   me. 
There,  motionless  and  happy  in  my  pain. 

Lone,    not   forlorn, — 
There  will  I  sing  my  sad  perpetual  strain 

Until   the   morn. 
There  will  I  sing,  and  soothe  my  stricken  breast, 

Which   ne'er   can   cease 
To  throb  and  pine  and  languish,   till  possest 

Of  its   sole    Peace. 
There  will  I  sing  my  absent  I^ord  and  Love: 

Take    me   away, 
That  sooner  I  may  rise,  and  go  above, 
And  see  Him  in  the  truth  of  everlasting  day. 

As  Father  Faber,  in  "All  for  Jesus," 
points  out,  there  are  two  sides  to  Pur- 
gatory: a  dark,  terrifying  side,  and  a 
bright  side.  That  the  sufferings  of  the 
Holy  Souls  are  terrible  beyond  the  imag- 
ination of  any  but  certain  saints  who  have 
received  private  revelations  on  the  subject, 
is  without  doubt.  The  chief  of  these  is 
the  delay  of  union  with  that  God  whom 
they  desire  with  an  intensity  beyond  what 
is  possible  when  the  soul  is  weighted  in 
this  life  with  the  burden  of  the  flesh. 
Then,  they  know  what  God  is,  and  what 
in  Him,  for  a  time,  they  have  lost.  They 
are  on  fire  Avith  love  for  His  sovereign, 
all-satisfying  goodness. 

Now,  love,  deprived  of  its  object,  is  a 
most  grievous  pain  even  in  this  life  and 
in  human  things.  When  hopeless,  it 
poisons  existence  and  kills  all  joy.  When 
hopeful,  but  delayed  from  union  with 
the  loved  one,  it  is  a  bitter-sweet, — some- 
thing we  would  not  be  without,  yet  some- 
thing which  is  a  heart-pain  that  none  but 
a  poet  could  express.     When  that  object 


is  God,  known  as  the  Holy  Souls  know 
Him,  what  words  can  tell  the  pain  of 
separation  that  they  endure!  And  what 
pain  to  know,  to  realize  to  the  full,  the 
empty  trifles  for  which  they  willingly 
risked  this  heart-wringing  delay!  That, 
moreover,  there  are  positive  or  physical 
sufferings,  analogous  to  bodily  pain,  and 
produced  in  a  mysterious  manner  by  the 
active  justice  of  God,  is  a  truth  which  no 
Catholic  can  deny  in  the  face  of  the 
common  teaching  which  obtains  in  the 
Universal  Church.  That  this  suffering 
is  produced  by  fire,  endowed  by  almighty 
power  with  the  faculty  of  acting  upon  the 
spirit,  is  so  generally  taught  and  held  by 
saints  and  doctors  of  the  Church  that, 
although  it  has  not  been  defined  as  an 
article  of  faith,  it  would  be  rash  to  deny. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  we  can  have 
no  doubt  of  the  terrible  nature  of  the 
pains  of  Purgatory.  That  they  must  be 
most  dreadful  follows  from  the  nature 
of  sih,  the  holiness  of  God,  the  fact  that 
the  next  life  is  the  time  of  God's  vengeance, 
the  universal  sentiment  of  the  Church 
and  the  Catholic  people,  and,  last  but 
not  least,  from  well-attested  revelations 
on  the  subject  made  to  those  whose  sanc- 
tity has  raised  them  to  our  altafs.  Beyond 
this  it  is  not  well  to  inquire,  nor  to  search 
out  details  of  the  mysteries  of  God's 
'prison-house  which  He  has  not  willed  to 
make  known  to  us. 

But  there  is  a  bright  side  also  to  that 
sad,  yet  sweet,  home  of  waiting  souls. 
They  are  saved,  beyond  doubt  and  beyond 
danger.  This  they  know.  They  can  never 
sin  again.  What  a  happiness  it  would  be 
to  us  on  earth  if  we  could  have  the  same 
assurance!  Then  those  souls  are  adorned 
with  grace  and  charity.  Hence  they  are 
most  perfectly  resigned.  They  welcome 
every  pang  as  a  fresh  load  taken  off  their 
debt,  and  as  a  step  nearer  to  their  longed- 
for  goal.  Not  a  murmur,  not  even  a  sigh 
of  rebellion  is  heard  amongst  them.  They 
are  not  impatient,  in  the  sense  of  want 
of  conformity  to  the  holy  will  of  God; 
their  impatience,  if  such  we  may  call  it. 
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is  the  holy  impatience  of  longing  for  Him 
who  is  their  desire,  and  who  Himself 
desires  with  loving  ardor  the  moment 
when  each  soul  shall  fly  to  the  embraces 
of  His  love. 

And  what  a  thought  it  is  that,  in  virtue 
of  the  Communion  of  Saints,  in  which 
God's  Church  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and 
in  Purgatory,  is  bound  together  as  one 
great  family  in  Him,  the  Almighty  Judge 
has  placed  His  mercy  largely  at  our  dis- 
posal for  His  suffering  children!  They  can 
do  nothing  for  themselves.  They  can  only 
suffer.  Their  time  of  merit,  as  of  demerit, 
is  past.  They  look  to  us  for  help.  By 
prayers  and  good  works,  by  penance, 
by  indulgences,  and  above  all  by  the 
Holy  Sacrifice,  we  can  make  fall  upon 
them  the  refreshing  dew  of  the  di\  ine 
clemency  and  bring  them  the  sooner 
into  the  place  of  refreshment,  light, 
and    peace. 

Who  will  be  so  stony-hearted  as  to 
close  his  ears  to  their  pathetic  cry  for 
help?  Who,  remembering  them,  can  quite 
give  himself  up  to  mirth  and  enjoyment 
when,  removed  from  him  only  by  the  veil 
which  hangs  between  this  life  and  the 
next — hiding  them  from  our  sight,  but 
letting  through  the  patient  moan  that 
rises  from  their  bed  of  pain,  —  those 
"happy  suffering  souls"  are  crying  out 
to  us  day  and  night,  "  Have  pity  on 
me,  have  pity  on  me,  at  least  you  my 
friends;  for  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath 
touched   me"? 

"Do  you  wish  to  honor  the  dead?" 
asks  St.  John  Chrysostom.  "Give  alms 
for  them.  What  good  can  a  pompous 
funeral  and  vain  display  achieve?  Rather 
be  intent  with  all  your  might  to  assist 
the  departed  soul  by  almsdeeds,  prayer 
and  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  Let  mourners 
weep  and  show  their  grief,  let  them  find 
consolation  in  tears;  but  let  them  not 
forget  to  come,  with  still  greater  zeal, 
to  the  aid  of  the  faithful  departed  by 
the  Holy  Sacrifice,  as  well  as  by  prayer 
and  almsdeeds." 


Pilarcita's  Heart's  Desire. 


BY    MARY    F.   NIXON-ROULET. 


QILARCITA  was  at  her  wits  end. 
To  her  it  seemed  as  if  the  saints 
had  been  suddenly  afflicted  with  deafness. 
She  prayed  to  St.  Joseph  for  their  tem- 
poral necessities,  to  St.  Anthony  to  find 
a  way  out  of  her  difficulties,  to  Our  Lady 
to  help  her  namesake,  but  not  a  ray  of 
light  broke  through  the  clouds.  Her  faith 
was  not  shaken:  it  was  too  deep  for 
that  —  the  undying  Spanish  devotion  to 
the  Church  which  nothing  can  change, — 
but  she  wondered  a  little  wistfully. 

"It  does  not  seem  so  strange  that  San 
Jose  and  San  Antonio  should  not  listen 
to  me,  but  that  Our  Lady  should  not 
answer  the  petitions  of  her  own  namesake, 
and  I  have  vowed  her  candles  and  a 
pilgrimage!" 

Pilarcita's  situation  was  indeed  serious. 
Her  father  was  long  since  dead.  Her  only 
brother  had  drawn  a  low  number  when 
the  yearly  conscription  was  made  in  their 
little  village,  and  had  gone  to  the  war. 
There  was  no  money  to  buy  him  off. 
How  indeed  could  one  find  fifteen  hundred 
pesetas,  with  la  madre  ill  and  no  longer 
working  at  her  pillow?  For  even  the 
nimble  fingers  of  Pilar  could  make  lace 
enough  only  barely  to  buy  the  clothes 
and  help  with  the  rent  and  the  food  their 
tiny  garden  patch  did  not  provide. 

It  was  such  a  pretty  little  garden!  The 
white  cottage  with  its  red-tiled  roof  stood 
just  on  the  edge  of  the  ravine  which 
sloped  down  to  the  water's  edge;  and 
below,  the  river  rippled  blue  and  silver 
through  the  green  fern  and  bracken.  All 
over  the  white  house  clambered  the 
pepper  vine,  its  scarlet  bells  ringing  a 
chime  to  Our  Lady,  called  to  prayer  by 
the  evening  breeze  when  the  Angelus 
pealed  from  the  white,  open  belfry  of  the 
village  church. 

A  gnarled  olive  shaded  the  garden  seat, 
and  here  sat  Pilar's  mother  all  day  long. 
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She  could  not  see  the  soft  blue  sky,  with 
its  floating  clouds  of  snow,  white  as  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  which  reached 
heavenward  far  to  the  north.  Pilar's 
mother  was  blind.  She  had  not  seen  for 
five  years.  Something  like  a  film  had  come 
over  her  eyes.  At  first  it  was  but  the 
blur  of  tears;  for  the  m-adre  had  wept 
much  when  Jose  went  to  the  war.  Before 
he  went,  she  shed  not  a  tear.  Upon  her 
lips  were  brave  words  and  smiles  for  the 
time  when  he  should  come  back,  and  all 
the  maidens  of  the  village  would  smile 
upon  him  because  he  had  fought  for 
la  Espana. 

Pilar  had  watched  her  mother  in  wonder. 
Her  own  eyes  were  red  with  weeping,  her 
own  heart  sick  with  the  cold  fear  which 
whispered  ever  in  her  ear  that  never 
again  would  she  see  Jose,  dear,  bright, 
gay  Jose,  who  had  been  their  stay  and 
stafif  since  the  father's  death. 

"You  do  not  weep,  mi  madre.'''  the  girl 
said;    and  her  mother  answered  her: 

"Child,  you  talk  like  a  Catalan!  Women 
of  Aragon  weep  not  when  they  should 
put  brave  heart  into  their  men.  The  time 
for  tears  is  after." 

Pilar  understood,  but  she  understood 
better  when  she  saw  her  mother  the 
day  after  Jose  had  marched  away.  The 
Senora's  hair  was  white,  her  face  pale 
and  drawn;  her  eyes  looked  as  if  the  soul 
had  gone  out  of  them,  all  drowned  in 
tears.  And  the  girl's  heart  swelled  with 
pity,  for  she  had  heard  the  stifled 
sobs  all  night,  and  the  agonized  prayer, 
"  Mother  of  God,  have  pity !  Plead  for  me 
to  High  Heaven!  My  husband  is  gone: 
take  not  from  me  my  son!" 

"Me  she  shall  have!  I  will  never  leave 
her,"  vowed  the  girl;  and  with  sweet 
reverence,  as  one  might  dress  a  saint,  did 
she  care  for  the  old  mother,  who  daily 
grew  more  helpless.  It  was  not  easy.  The 
girl  was  far  from  strong.  She  was  slight 
and  pale.  Her  face  beneath  her  ebon 
tresses  was  that  of  some  marble  saint, 
which  from  its  carven  niche  gazes  aloft 
in   dim    cathedral    cloister,  —  such   a   face 


as  one  often  sees  beneath  the  coif  of  a 
Spanish  nun,  still  and  holy.  Young  men 
in  the  village,  worshipping  afar,  said 
naught  of  love  to  Pilar  Sanchez.  Even 
Juan,  the  village  ne'er-do-well,  said  she 
made  him  think  of  Vesper  chimes  upon 
a  starlit  winter  night. 

Pilar's  face  grew  thinner  as  the  days 
wore  on.  She  cared  for  her  mother;  she 
made  all  neat  and^  clean  about  the  little 
house;  worked  in  the  garden,  where  the 
peppers  and  lettuce  and  garbanzos  seemed 
fairly  to  love  to  grow  under  her  slim 
fingers.  Every  spare  moment  she  worked 
at  her  pillow,  and  the  filmy  roses  and 
lilies  of  her  silken  laces  were  scarcely 
less  beautiful  than  the  flowers  of  her  tiny 
garden.  Padre  Felipe  was  kind,  and  sent 
her  laces  to  his  sister  who  lived  in 
Zaragoza;  and  there  they  were  sold  for 
many  pesetas,  so  careful  was  her  work, 
and  of  so  great  fineness. 

"It  is  hard  for  thee,  Pilar  Sanchez," 
many  a  kind  neighbor  said, — "  that  thou 
may  not  marry  and  have  a  strong  arm 
to  help  care  for  the  old  mother,  since, 
alas!  thy  brother  came  no  more  back 
from  Cuba,  and  the  mother  helps  not 
at   all." 

But  Pilar  shook  her  head. 

"There  is  no  novio  for  me"  (with  a 
smile).  "But  say  not  that  my  mother 
gives  no  aid.  Who  knows?  The  Lord 
Christ  said  that  Mary  had  chosen  the 
better  part;  and  without  my  mother's 
prayers  what  could  I  do?  I  am  but  a 
Martha  serving  much,  and  I  have  scant 
time  for  prayers." 

She  gave  a  little  sigh;  'twas  scarce  more 
than  a  breath  across  the  sweet  lips. 

Thus  passed  the  years;  and  ever  Pilar 
worked,  and  ever  the  mother  prayed; 
and  every  day  the  old  woman's  sight  grew 
dimmer  and  more  dim.  And  as  the  things 
of  earth  faded,  the  things  of  heaven  grew 
more  clear  to  la  madre,  and  her  face 
seemed  like  that  of  a  saint.  Young  maids 
came  to  whisper  to  her  their  little  love 
troubles;  older  people  asked  her  advice; 
and  even    the    young  men  of   the  village. 
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in  the  dusky  evening  hour,  sat  beside  her 
inglenook  and  opened  their  hearts  to  the 
"Madre  Sanchez,"  as  all  the  village  called 
her.  Padre  Felipe,  who  had,  from  her 
first  confession,  known  all  the  inmost 
thoughts  of  Pilarcita,  said  to  her: 

"  Patience,  daughter,  yet  a  little  while ! 
What  we  wish  most  does  not  always  come 
quickly.  Thou  dost  thy  duty.  In  caring 
for  thy  mother,  of  a  truth  thou  dost  as 
well  as  if  to  dress  a  saint." 

''Si,  mi  Padre!"  Pilar  replied  sweetly, 
and  that  was  all. 

In  work  and  care  and  petty  worries  the 
months  sped  into  years,  and  the  secret 
wish  of  Pilar's  heart  seemed  no  nearer 
its  fulfilment.  She  was  four-and-twenty, — 
very  old  for  a  Spanish  maiden.  Few 
reach  that  age  without  a  Marriage  Mass, 
unless  the  cloister  has  claimed  them  as 
its  own.  The  youths  of  the  village  who 
had  strummed  their  guitars  beneath 
Pilar's  vine-encircled  window  had  found 
it  closed.  No  white  hand  opened  the  case- 
ment and  waved,  or  dropped  a  rose  in 
greeting.  It  began  to  be  said  in  the  village 
that  Pilarcita  must  have  had  a  novio  who 
went  to  the  war  and  returned  not,  and 
pitying  looks  were  cast  toward  her  as  to 
a  widow. 

It  was  then  that  Pilar  began  to  pray 
very  hard.  One  had  told  her  that  there 
dwelt  in  the  city  a  doctor  who  could  cure 
her  mother's  eyes,  —  a  wonderful  man, 
who  with  a  little  knife  could  cut  away  the 
film,  and  one  could  see  as  well  as  ever. 
Pilar  worked  early  and  late  to  gain  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  great  doctor,  but 
the  money  came  slowly.  She  prayed  and 
she  worked,  and  at  last  she  said  to  herself : 

"  I  have  vowed  to  Our  Lady  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  shrine  at  Zaragoza  if  I  gain  the  wish 
of  my  heart.  Now  I  will  pay  my  vow  in 
advance,  and  then  my  holy  Patroness 
must  send  the  answer  to  my  prayer." 

A  friend  near  by  she  asked  to  come  to 
the  cottage  and  care  for  la  madre  while 
she  was  away;  and  this  service  little 
Teresita  was  glad  to  render.  Jos6  had  been 
dear   to  her.     She,    too,   grieved   that  he 


came  not  back.  She  would  gladly  care 
for  his  mother. 

Pilar  went  to  sell  her  laces,  she  said,  in 
the  village;  for  she  was  not  one  to  talk 
of  her  affairs.  But  she  hoped  while  on 
her  pilgrimage,  to  see  the  great  doctor 
and  ask  him  if  there  was  a  chance  for  her 
mother's  eyes. 

She  started  in  the  glory  of  an  October 
morning.  And  what  is  fairer  than  an 
October  day  in  sunny  Spain,  when  all  the 
hills  are  gay  with  color,  and  the  sunshine 
is  warm  as  a  mother's  kiss  upon  the  cheek  ? 
Pilar  walked  swiftly,  a  quaint  figure  in 
her  short  frock,  her  mantilla  upon  her 
dark  hair,  in  her  olive  cheek  a  color  born 
of  the  wind's  soft  caress;  for  it  came  cool 
and  kind  from  the  Sierra  de  Guara.  But 
it  was  late  when  Pilar  reached  the  city 
gates.  Stars  shone  in  the  soft  Spanish  sky ; 
the  crescent  moon  rose  over  the  church 
spire;  and  the  girl's  heart  swelled  within 
her  as,  in  the  shadowy  clouds  above  the 
moon,  she  fancied  she  saw  a  strange  shape 
of  angel  or  saint. 

"  Mother  of  God  Immaculate  upon  the 
crescent  moon!"  she  breathed  in  an 
ecstasy  of  devotion,  blessing  herself  in 
prayer.  To  her  it  seemed  a  sign;  and  she 
went  happily  to  bed  in  a  poor  little  inn, 
scarce  able  to  sleep  for  joy  in  thinking 
that  the  morrow  would  bring  her  to  the 
shrine  beloved  of  all  Spain. 

When  she  arose,  dawn  was  just  breaking 
over  the  ripples  of  the  Ebro,  and  sparkling 
into  a  myriad  of  brilliant  waves  of  crimson 
and  gold  upon  the  Moorish  aztUejos  of 
Our  Lady's  cathedral.  To  Pilar  it  seemed 
as  if  the  gates  of  heaven  were  opening 
to  her,  as,  in  the  chilly  mom,  she  crept 
through  the  silent  streets  to  the  goal  of 
her  desires.  Her  pilgrimage  was  over. 
Footsore  and  weary,  she  felt  no  pain,  only 
a  deep  and  holy  awe,  as  she  entered  the 
wonderful  church,  favorite  shrine  of  pil- 
grims for  centuries  of  Spanish  piety.  Its 
marvellous  history  Pilar  well  knew;  for 
what  Aragonese  maid  is  not  familiar  with 
the  story  of  Our  Lady's  miraculous 
appearance  to  Santiago  upon   the  jasper 
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pillar,  about  which  he  built  a  shrine  to 
honor  her?  To-day  the  splendid  church  is 
filled  with  the  treasures  of  art,  its  altars 
hung  with  votive  offerings;  but  of  these 
Pilar  thought  not. 

She  thought  only  of  her  prayers  as  she 
passed  within  the  church  doors,  down  the 
long  nave,  to  the  chapel  within  the  church, 
where  is  the  sacred  statue.  Early  as  it 
was,  dim  as  was  the  church,  she  was  not 
the  first  to  pray;  for  it  is  the  boast  of 
the  Zaragozans  that  never  once  in  all 
these  hundreds  of  years  has  the  shrine 
been  without  its  worshipper.  Other  figures 
knelt  before  the  altar, — had  knelt  there 
all  night  in  prayer.  Pilar  knelt  beside 
them,  unconscious  of  them,  her  whole 
soul  filled  with  the  rapture  of  desire.  At 
last  she  had  reached  Our  Lady's  shrine! 
Surely  now  her  prayers  would  be  answered ! 
A  way  would  be  found  to  cure  la  madre's 
eyes,  to  find  the  means  to  keep  her  in 
comfort,  to — she  dared  think  no  further, 
but  lost  herself  in  the  intensity  of  her 
devotions. 

All  day  she  knelt,  unmindful  of  time  or 
space.  The  sun  rose  high  in  the  heavens; 
it  crept  around  the  church,  streaming 
through  the  stained-glass  windows,  and 
turning  carven  marbles  into  glowing 
radiance  of  life  before  the  passers'  eyes. 
Dozens  of  feet  trod  the  sacred  pavem.ent; 
dozens  of  lips  were  pressed  upon  the 
sacred  pillar  which  Our  Lady's  feet  had 
pressed.  Countless  fingers  were  clasped  in 
prayer;  countless  candles  were  lighted 
at  the  shrine  where  the  velvet  mania 
hides  from  careless  eyes  the  image  of 
Nuestra  Senora  del  Pilar.  Travellers  had 
passed,  with  curious  eyes,  not  of  the  Faith, 
viewing  the  altars  and  carven  statues; 
yet  Pilar  saw  them  not.  Paler  she  grew 
and  paler,  until  she  herself  w.-s  like  one  of 
the  marble  saints  above.  Suddenly  a  shaft 
of  sunlight  streamed  across  the  face  of 
Our  Lady,  lighting  it  up  with  radiance.  It 
seemed  to  Pilar  as  if  her  Patroness  smiled 
upon  her — and  then  she  knew  no  more. 

When  Pilar  came  to  herself,  kind  hands 
stroked  her  brow  as  she  lay  on  the  church 


steps.  She  opened  her  eyes.  A  gentle 
face  bent  over  her, — a  face  of  such  sweet- 
ness that,  her  faculties  benumbed  for  the 
moment,  she  almost  fancied  herself  in 
heaven   and  this  some  being   not  mortal. 

"Was  I  ill?"  Pilar  questioned  in  amaze. 
She  had  never  in  her  life  been  ill. 

"You  fainted  in  the  church.  I  think 
you  prayed  too  long,"  the  sweet-faced 
lady  answered.  "They  brought  you  to 
the  air,  and  I  came  to  help." 

"You  are  good.  Are  you  English, 
Senorita?"  Pilar  sat  up  and  looked  at 
her  new  friend. 

"No;  an  American.  Now,  do  not  hate 
me  for  that," — as  Pilar  shrank  away 
from  her. 

"A  Protestant!"  the  girl  sighed.  "And 
I  thought  you  one  of  Our  Lady's  friends." 

"That  I  am,  and  not  a  Protestant,  but 
Catholic  and  namesake  of  Our  Lady — 
Mary  White.  In  Cuba  your  soldiers  called 
me  la  Senorita  Blanca  Maria,"  she  smiled. 

"In  Cuba?  You  were,  then,  there?" 
Pilar's  eyes  grew  dim.  "That  is  where  Jos^ 
lies  dead,  perhaps  unblessed  in  his  dark 
grave."    Tears  streamed  from  her  eyes. 

"Jose?  Yourn  owo  perhaps?  Poor  child!" 
How  pitying  were  the  lady's  words! 

"  My  brother,  Senorita, — the  only  son 
of  my  mother,  and  she  is  blind  with 
weeping  for  him, — not  so  much  that  he 
is  dead,  since  that  was  for  la  Espana; 
but  that  she  knows  nothing  of  his  end^— 
if  he  saw  a  priest  and  died  absolved." 

"What  is  your  name"  (the  American 
looked  curiously  at  her),  "and  what  was 
his  name?" 

"  I  am  Pilar  Sanchez,  of  the  village 
»f  San  Miguel.  He  was  Jos6  Jesus  del 
Sanchez." 

"It  is — it  must  be — "  The  Senorita 
stopped  suddenly.  "  Come  with  me  and 
rest  in  my  room  at  the  hotel.  My  brother 
was  in  Cuba;  perhaps  he  may  have  heard 
of  Jos^.  Let  me  carry  your  kerchief.  You 
are  too  weak." 

And,  in  spite  of  Pilar's  protests,  she 
picked  up  the  handkerchief  in  which  the 
girl   had   tied   her  clean  neckerchief,   hex 
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purse,  the  laces  she  had  hoped  to  sell, 
and  led  her  to  a  hotel  not  far  down  the 
narrow  street. 

"There  I  have  laces  which  I  am  taking 
to  the  convent,  in  the  hope  that  the  good 
Sisters  will  be  able  to  sell  them  for  me," 
the  girl  explained;  and  her  new-found 
friend  asked  to  see  them,  exclaiming  over 
the  filmy  beauty  of  the  work. 

"  I  will  gladly  buy  them ! "  exclaimed  the 
American,  as  she  examined  them.  "These 
are  fit  for  a  bridal  robe"   (with  a  blush). 

Then  little  by  little  she  drew  from  Pilar 
her  story,  her  cheek  flushing  and  paling 
as  the  girl  told  of  her  life. 

"  Our  Lady  has  answered  your  prayers, 
dear  Pilarcita!"  she  cried.  "See  how 
strangely  it  has  all  come  about!  You  pay 
your  vow  of  pilgrimage  generously  in 
advance,  and  God  has  brought  you  the 
answer.  I  came  to  Spain  to  find  you, 
scarce  knowing  where  to  seek  you.  Listen, 
Pilar!  I  was  a  nurse  in  the  war  in  Cuba. 
My  brother  was  struck  down  in  battle  by 
a  Spanish  bullet.  Beside  him  was  a  young 
Spaniard.  The  two,  wounded  and  left  on 
the  field,  talked  together.  My  brother 
was  shot  through  the  leg  and  couldn't 
move.  The  other  carried  him  step  by 
step  —  oh,  the  awful  agony  of  that  Via 
Dolorosa !  —  till  the  American  camp  was 
reached.  There  both  were  nursed  and 
tended  —  my  brother  back  to  life  and 
health;  yours  to  the  angels,  absolved, 
blessed  by  the  priest,  with  all  the  rites 
of  the  Church  he  loved  so  well.  He  told 
us  of  his  home,  of  his  mother,  of  you,  and 
of  one  Teresita  whom  he  loved  dearly. 
My  brother,  for  whom  he  laid  down  his 
life  (for  he  might  perhaps  have  lived  if  it* 
had  not  been  for  that  long  strain  of 
carrying  his  enemy  from  the  field),  prom- 
ised him  to  go  to  Spain  and  find  his  people, 
and  that  his  mother  should  never  want 
for  her  son's  care  so  long  as  she  lives.  We 
wrote  you  many  letters,  but  had  no  reply ; 
so  we  came  to  try  to  find  you.  See  how 
wonderful  are  the  ways  of  God!  He 
Himself  has  brought  us  together  in  the 
shadow  of  Our  Lady's  Pillar." 


La  madre's  eyes  are  well:  the  great 
oculist  has  cured  them;  and  she  no  more 
sits  idle  beside  the  doorway,  where  grow 
the  olive  tree  and  the  swaying  pepper 
vine.  She  goes  about  her  little  cottage, 
within  her  eyes  a  certain  quiet  triumph; 
for  is  she  not  the  mother  of  a  hero,  and 
this  does  not  all  the  village  know? 

Teresita's  parents  are  dead,  and  she 
begged  to  dwell  with  the  mother  of  Jose, — 
fitting  place  for  her,  since  she  was  the 
dead  boy's  beloved.  The  two  women  are 
very  happy  together.  And  Pilar?  Pilar 
has  no  part  in  this. 

The  Senoriia  Americana  and  her  brother 
had  left  with  Padre  Felipe  money  enough 
to  make  la  madre  comfortable  all  her  days; 
so  Pilar  has  no  longer  need  to  work  for 
her  mother.  Her  last  lacework  has  been 
to  fashion  the  wedding  veil  for  la  Senoriia 
Blanca;  and  love  was  wrought  within 
each  stitch,  for  the  little  blond  Sefiorita  is 
in  Pilar's  heart  second  only  to  her  mother. 
For  herself.  Pilar  needs  no  marriage  man- 
tilla: her  dark  locks  are  hidden  beneath 
the  snowy  coif  of  the  "Servants  of  Mary." 
And  in  her  heart  is  peace,  since,  long 
delayed,  has  come  to  Pilarcita  her  heart's 
desire. 


All  Saints'  Day  in  Paradise. 

BY    NOR.\    RYEMAN. 

"To    the    Beatific  City,    to   the  Mother   and   the 

Son, 
Up   the  shining  angels'   ladder  pass  the   Blessed 

one   by  one, 
When  the  conflict  dire  is  ended  and   the  crown 
and   palm  are   won. 
Gladder  than  earth's  joy  bells  ringing 
Is  the  sound  of  their  sweet  singing. 

Some  in  furnace  of  affliction  have  been  tried  as 

gold  is  tried; 
Some,   when   with   the   sleepers  numbered,   have 

been  purged  and   purified; 
Now   for   them    the  everlasting,    wondrous  gates 
are   opened    wide. 
To  these  souls,  once   tempest-driven, 
Satisfaction  full  is  given. 
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Saints    who've    been    the    Church's    jjillars   enter 

each  a  snow-white  tent; 
They  are  happy  as  are  exiles  coming  home  from 

banishment. 
Who  their  bHss  can  rightly   measure?    Who   de- 
scribe  their  sweet  content? 
Glow  of  Paradise  is  on   them, 
Mary  Mother  smiles  upon  them. 

They  behold  the  Saint  of  Padua,  humLle  F.ancis, 

holy  Clare, 
Delphine,   Agatha,  Inielda,   child   most  innocent 

and  fair; 
Countless    saints,   like  countless  lilies,   with    the 
glory  round   their  hair. 
Through  the  stormwind  and   the   briar 
They  have  reached  their  hearts'  desire. 

Blessed  are   the  undefiled,   blessed  are   the   jjure 

in  heart! 
They  have  left  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the  great 

world's  crowded   mart, 
And,  with  Jesus  and  with  Mary,  in  God's  Para- 
dise have   i)art, 
Where  Christ's  Mother  standeth  pleading 
For  the  clients  succor  needing. 

They  rejoice  as  doth  the  reaper  who  hath  reaped 

.sevenfold; 
.They  have   passed   the  gates  eternal   leading   to 

the   peaceful  fold, 
Where  the  Shepherd's  sheep  are  folded,  knowing 
neither   heat   nor  cold; 
They  have  heard  the  "Well  done!"  spoken 
By  the   Lamb  whose   Heart   was  broken. 

They  have  heard  the  solemn  music,  silver  trum- 
pets sweet   and  clear; 
And,   adoring,   veiled   their   faces,   knowing   that 

God's  Throne   was   near; 
Filled  with  triumph,   filled   with  wonder,  full  of 
awe  and  holy   fear. 
'Tis   All  Saints'    Day  there  forever, — 
Nothing  from  their  Lord  can  sever. 


The  Story  of  Saint  Charles  Borromeo.* 


Manners  are  the  revealers  of  secrets, 
the  betrayers  of  any  want  of  disproportion 
in  mind  or  character.  It  is  the  law  of  our 
constitution  that  every  change  in  our 
experience  instantly  indicates  itself  on 
our  countenance  or  in  our  carriage,  as 
the  lapse  of  time  tells  itself  on  the  face 
of  a  clock. — Emerson. 


.\  saint   that  Jews  raight  bless  and   Protestants  adore. 

— Mrs.  Jameson. 

gT  the  moment  when  St.  Charles 
Borromeo  took  possession  of  the 
archiepiscopal  See  of  Milan,  Luther,  who 
posed  as  a  restorer  of  the  Church,  and 
dared  to  call  his  work  by  the  pompous 
name  of  reformation,  had  just  been  laid 
in  the  tomb.  Already  the  tree  could  be 
known  by  its  fruits,  and  these  fruits  were 
among  the  bitterest  ever  tasted  by  Chris- 
tian society.  Religious  dissensions,  the 
most  cruel  form  of  civil  war,  desolated 
the  greater  part  of  Europe.  In  Germany, 
debauched  princes  had  laid  violent  hands 
on  the  goods  of  the  Church,  and  enhanced 
their  power  by  its  spoliation;  in  England, 
Henry  VIII.,  not  content  with  denying 
the  authority  of  the  Holy  See,  made 
himself  a  despotic  lay  pope  over  the 
Anglican  Church,  building  up  his  spiritual 
sovereignty  on  the  corpses  of  thousands  of 
the  clergy  and  laity;  and  his  moral  eman- 
cipation, by  the  repudiation  and  murder 
of  successive  queens,  whom  he  sent  from 
the  throne  .to  exile  or  to  the  scaffold. 

At  the  same  time  Calvin  held  Geneva 
enslaved  under  an  iron  yoke.  A  rule  was 
prescribed  for  everything,  from  attendance 
at  sermons,  to  the  number  of  dishes  at 
table,  and  the  style  of  women's  shoes 
and  headgear.  Heretics,  idolaters  (that  is 
to  say.  Catholics),  blasphemers,  sorcerers, 
sons  who  had  cursed  or  struck  their 
fathers,  were  punished  with  death.  Michael 
Servetus  was  burned  alive,  under  the 
eyes  of  Calvin  himself,  for  having  denied 
the  Blessed  Trinity.  And  all  this  was 
done  in  the  name  of  a  reformation  inaugu 
rated  under  the  standard  of  free  research. 

To  this  reformation,  whose  arms  were 
fire  and  sword,  divorce  and  polygamy, 
broken  oaths  and  violated  vows,  insults 
to  faith  and  Christian  morality,  the 
Church  opposed  her  true  and  legitimate 
counter-reformation   of    the   great  Council 

*   Adapted  from  the  French  of  the  Marquis  de  S6gur. 
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of  Trent, — a  reformation  amongst  clergy 
and  people  alike.  Beginning  with  Leo  X., 
the  Chair  of  St.  Peter  was  occupied  by 
a  long  line  of  Sovereign  Pontiffs  noted 
for  their  austerity,  piety,  gentleness,  and 
firmness.  In  those  countries  which  had 
persevered  in  their  allegiance  to  Catholic 
truth — France,  Italy,  Spain  and  Austria — 
holy  bishops,  holy  priests,  holy  religious 
astonished  the  world  by  the  practice  of 
virtues  worthy  of  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church.  Amongst  these  admirable  men, 
true  reformers  of  the  abuses  which  time 
and  prosperity  had  engendered,  no  one 
was  greater  —  more  firm  in  gentleness, 
more  austere  in  charity — more  worthy  of 
the  name  of  reformer,  than  St.  Charles. 

He  was  born  at  Arona,  near  Lake 
Maggiore,  on  October  2,  1538.  His  father. 
Count  Gilbert  Borromeo,  married  Mar- 
guerite de  Medici,  sister  of  the  Cardinal 
who  became  Pope  under  the  name  of 
Paul  IV.  Count  Borromeo  led  the  life  of 
an  anchoret,  making  himself  the  father 
of  the  poor  and  the  devoted  friend  of  his 
vassals.  When  reproached  for  his  exces- 
sive alms,  he  replied :  "  I  have  charge  of 
the  poor:  God  will  take  care  of  my  chil- 
dren." He  carried  his  charity  and  respect 
for  suffering  so  far  that  he  made  it  a  point 
never  to  take  any  food  in  the  morning 
before  he  had  bestowed  some  alm.s  on  the 
poor.  Countess  Marguerite  emulated  his 
example;  thus  both  were  worthy  parents 
of  their  saintly  son. 

Their  seven  children  were  all  models 
of  piety;  but  Charles,  the  second,  from 
his  earliest  youth  showed  special  marks 
of  predestination.  When  Cardinal  Medici, 
his  uncle,  was  raised  to  the  Chair  of  Peter, 
our  saint,  already  consecrated  to  God 
and  a  learned  theologian  of  angelic  piety, 
was  ripe  for  all  ecclesiastical  employments 
and  preferments.  Paul  IV.,  who  had  long 
appreciated  his  eminent  virtues,  at  once 
called  him  to  Rome  and  made  him  Car- 
dinal and  Archbishop  ,of  Milan,  but  would 
not  allow  him  to  go  to  his  See  till  three 
years  later.  During  that  interval  he  em- 
ployed him  in    various    important    vvorks, 


especially  the  last  sessions  of  the  Council 
of  Trent.  He  took  possession  of  his  See  on 
September  i,  1565,  amidst  indescribable 
enthusiasm  and   emotion. 

The  Milanese,  already  acquainted  with 
his  greatness  of  soul  and  sanctity  of  life, 
hailed  their  new  Archbishop  as  the  glory 
and  salvation  of  their  city.  Three  points 
will  sum  up  the  enormous  task  imposed 
upon  the  young  prelate  of  only  twenty- 
six.  His  diocese  was  so  vast  as  to  number 
twenty-two  hundred  churches,  two  hun- 
dred monasteries,  and  three  thousand 
priests.  St.  Charles  governed  it  only 
nineteen  years,  and  died,  exhausted  by 
labor  and  austerity,  before  completing  his 
forty-seventh  year.  Yet  he  left  the  city 
and  diocese  of  Milan  so  full  of  the  benefits 
of  his  labors,  so  penetrated  by  his  influ- 
ence, so  thoroughly  marked  by  his  impress, 
that  after  three  centuries  his  name  and 
memory  are  still  so  cherished  that  Milan  is 
often  "the  city  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo," 
as  it  was  "the  city  of  St.  Ambrose"  in 
the  earlier  ages   of  the  Church. 

In  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  according 
to  the  order  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  he 
had  established  two  seminaries  to  regen- 
erate his  clergy  and  archdiocese,  and  three 
ecclesiastical  colleges  for  the  education 
and  instruction  of  the  young.  His  immense 
patrimony,  which  he  consecrated  exclu- 
sively to  works  of  charity  and  faith, 
enabled  him  to  realize  results  little  short 
of  miraculous.  He  organized  catechism 
classes,  general  and  particular  instruc- 
tions, and  doctrinal  conferences,  which 
reciprocally  sanctified  priest  and  people, 
reanimating  their  faith  and  piety,  and  ban- 
ishing idleness  and  its  inevitable  result — - 
dissipation.  No  one  dared  disobey  a  supe- 
rior Vvho  commanded  in  the  name  of  love, 
and  vsfas  himself,  in  all  things,  at  all  times, 
an  admirable  example  of  devotedness. 

His  reformation  of  religious  discipline 
in  many  monasteries  in  which  it  was 
greatly  relaxed  cost  him  much  trouble, 
and  drew  upon  him  the  persecution  of 
several  Milanese  magistrates,  who  admin- 
istered justice  in   the  name  of  the  kings 
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of  Spain  and  had  grown  jealous  of  his 
popularity.  But  he  was  inflexible,  resist- 
ing every  influence,  braving  every  threat, 
and  never  desisting  from  his  efforts  until 
he  saw  discipline  and  monastic  fervor 
reigning  where  relaxation  had  taken  on 
the  proportions  of  a  grave  scandal.  When 
he  died  in  1584,  it  may  be  said  that  his 
work  as  a  reformer  was  completed.  He 
left  to  his  successors  nothing  to  do  but 
maintain  what  he  had  established,  and 
cultivate  the  virtues  he  had  everywhere 
planted.  Such  is  a  cursory  view  of  the 
life  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo.  Let  us  now 
study  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  most 
characteristic  virtues. 

True  kindness  has  nothing  in  common 
with  weakness  of  character;  and,  in  the 
case  of  those  vested  with  authority,  it 
should  never  be  separated  from  firmness. 
St.  Charles  Borromeo  never  once  forgot 
that  gentleness  and  firmness  are  in- 
separable sisters,  and  that  charity  should 
never  work  counter  to  justice.  Well  aware 
that  the  favors  bestowed  by  the  great  on 
members  of  their  family  are  often  opposed 
to  the  public  good,  and  easily  become 
subjects  of  discontent  and  scandal,  he 
never  gave  a  relative  any  lucrative  or 
honorable  position  in  his  diocese.  He 
recognized,  besides,  that  their  rank  and 
birth  would  suffice  to  make  them  the 
target  of  the  envious.  None  of  them  were 
allowed  to  live  in  his  palace;  and  he 
would  have  judged  himself  derelict  alike  to 
the  Church  and  the  poor  if  he  did  not 
employ  all  his  income  in  works  of  piety 
and  charity.  He,  nevertheless,  showed  an 
affectionate  anxiety  about  all  that  inter- 
ested the  well-being  of  the  souls  of  his 
relatives.  As  soon  as  he  learned  that  any 
of  them  were  ill,  he  made  it  a  duty  to  visit 
^nd  console  them,  and  prepare  them  for 
the  great  passage  from  time  to  eternity. 

The  great  priestly  family  of  which  he 
was  the  head  and  father  shared  his 
tenderest  and  most  painstaking  affection. 
As  his  first  care  was  to  sanctify  his 
priests  and  raise  them  to  the  height  of 
their    sublime    ministry,    so    his    dearest 


occupation  was  to  console  them  in  their 
troubles  and  lavish  on  them  marks  of 
tenderness.  In  his  pastoral  visitations  he 
listened  with  the  liveliest  interest  to  their 
trials  and  successes;  and,  making  himself 
"all  to  all,"  like  the  great  Apostle,  he 
sorrowed  in  their  sorrows  and  rejoiced  in 
their  joys.  When  they  fell  ill  he  hastened 
to  their  bedsides,  himself  prepared  their 
remedies,  and  loaded  them  with  a  mother's 
care.  When  some  one  expressed  surprise 
at  his  great  concern  about  one  of  his 
Oblates  who  was  seriously  ill,  he  sighed 
deeply  and  said :  "  Ah,  the  world  does  not 
know  the  value  of  a  good  priest!"  The 
members  of  his  household,  even  to  the 
last  servant,  shared  his  affectionate  solici- 
tude; and  he  never  sent  away  one  who 
had  become  useless  from  age  or  infirmity. 
His  palace  then  became  their  hospital, 
and  he  their  servant  and  nurse.  In  his 
episcopal  visitations,  he  always  gave  his 
attendants  the  best  of  the  service,  whether 
for  food  or  lodging;  satisfied  with,  and 
even  exacting,  the  last  place   for  himself. 

Good  and  merciful  toward  everyone,  he 
was  especially  so  toward  prisoners  and 
his  own  personal  enemies.  In  his  episcopal 
city  he  visited  the  dungeons,  and  exhorted 
their  poor  inmates  to  contrition  and  resig- 
nation; and  asked  a  mitigation  of  their 
sentence  when  he  found  them  truly 
repentant.  Knowing  that  a  poor  woman 
had  been  condemned  on  insufficient 
evidence,  he  made  so  thorough  an  inves- 
tigation, and  pleaded  so  hard,  that  at  last 
her  sentence  was  reconsidered,  and  her 
innocence  finally  proved.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  interests  of  justice  and 
the  good  of  society  were  at  stake,  he  was 
inflexible. 

Toward  those  who  offended  or  insulted 
him  he  was  the  true  disciple  of  Him  who 
prayed,  "Father,  forgive  them;  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do."  A  gentleman 
of  Milan  whom  the  holy  Archbishop's 
reforms  had  exasperated,  and  who  on 
all  occasions  showed  himself  his  bitter 
enemy,  chanced,  through  a  reverse  of 
fortune,    to   find   himself  exposed   to   the 
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greatest  danger.  Accused  on  very  grave 
charges,  he  was  summoned  to  the  court 
of  Spain  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct. 
The  governor  of  Milan,  to  whom  he 
referred  his  case,  advised  him  to  have 
recourse  to  the  Archbishop,  who  alone 
could  influence  the  mind  of  Philip  II.  and 
save  him.  The  unfortunate  nobleman, 
after  long  hesitation,  cast  himself  at  the 
saint's  feet,  begging  pardon  for  his  insults 
and  imploring  him  to  intercede  in  his 
favor.  The  Cardinal  raised  him  up,  clasped 
him  to  his  heart,  and,  mingling  his  tears 
with  those  of  his  repentant  enemy,  prom- 
ised to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  free 
him  from  his  entanglement.  He  did  more 
than  merely  recommend  him  earnestly 
to  the  mercy  of  the  King,  and  ask  his 
pardon  as  a  personal    favor. 

His  entire  patrimony,  a  rental  of  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  was  devoted 
to  good  works.  The  churches,  ecclesi- 
astical seminaries  and  colleges,  the 
hospitals  built  for  the  bashful  ,poor  and 
the  destitute  of  Milan,  whom  he  clothed 
and  fed,  all  bear  witness  to  his  inexhaust- 
ible liberality.  He  sold  his  principality 
of  Oria,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  for 
forty-two  thousand  crowns,  which  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  indigent  in  the  space 
of  a  single  day.  With  his  heritage  from 
his  brother  he  dowered  a  number  of  poor 
young  girls.  During  the  pestilence  of 
1576,  for  months  together  he  fed  and  cared 
for  sixty  thousand  sufferers  destitute  of 
every  resource.  Not  satisfied  with  finding 
out  the  needy,  and  sending  them  help  by 
his  almoners,  he  delighted  in  distributing 
alms  himself.  Any  beggar  was  privileged 
to  stop  him  in  the  street  or  by  the 
roadside,  sure  of  a  fatherly  welcome.  No 
one  ever  went  away,  without  assistance; 
for  he  always  carried  about  him  his 
''charity  purse,"  which,  filled  in  the  morn- 
ing, was  sure  to  be  empty  by  night.  This 
generosity  was  so  well  known  that,  at  his 
death,  the  prelate  deputed  to  make  the 
announcement  to  Gregory  XIII.  could 
well  say  without  fear  of  exaggeration: 
■'Liberality  has  just  died!'' 


His  preoccupation  about  the  wants  of 
the  poor,  joined  to  his  spirit  of  mortifica- 
tion, cost  our  saint  all  manner  of  privation. 
Bread  and  water  were  his  daily  food.  He 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  love  hunger  and 
cold,  in  the  thought  that  what  he  saved 
on  himself  could  prevent  many  destitute 
from  suffering.  When  any  one  gave  him 
new  clothes  that  cost  more  than  he  had 
stipulated,  he  refused  to  wear  them  and 
sent  them  to  the  old  men's  hospital.  This 
scion  of  one  of  the  noblest  and  wealthiest 
families  of  Milan  was  lodged,  clothed  and 
fed  much  worse  than  many  of  the  poor 
who  lived  at  his  expense. 

But  the  most  touching  page  in  the 
story  of  St.  Charles  relates  to  his  devoted- 
ness  during  the  terrible  pestilence  that 
scourged  Milan  in  1576.  He  was  presiding 
at  the  funeral  of  the  Bishop  of  Lodi,  when 
a  messenger  brought  him  the  sad  tidings 
that  the  Milanese  were  terror-stricken 
because  several  cases  of  plague  had 
suddenly  appeared  among  them.  The 
Archbishop  hastened  back  to  his  own 
city,  just  as  the  governor  and  principal 
magistrates  were  about  to  fly  from  the 
danger.  On  the  threshold  of  his  palace 
he  found  himself  surrounded  by  an 
immense  crowd,  who  cried  aloud  to 
Heaven :  "  Lord,  have  mercy  on  us !  Lord, 
have  mercy  on  us!"  With  admirable 
resolution,  he  took  the  first  steps  necessary 
in  this  emergency,  convoking  the  magis- 
trates who  remained  at  their  post,  con- 
sulting them  about  their  future  plan  of 
action,  and  reanimating  their  courage. 
If  the  evil  was  to  continue  and  spread, 
his  personal  course  jvas  already  deter- 
mined upon :  he  would  consecrate  his  days 
to  caring  for  the  sick  and  assisting  the 
dying,  his  nights  to  praying  and  weep- 
ing before  God,  to  disarm  His  justice. 
Prostrate  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
he  made  an  offering  of  his  life  for  the 
safety  of  his  people;  then  drew  up  his 
will  and  designated  his  burial-place.  He 
was  but  thirty-eight  years  old. 

God,  who  is  never  more  merciful  than 
when  He  strikes,  heard  the  prayer  of  His 
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servant,  not  by  granting  the  Milanese 
immunity  for  their  mortal  life,  but  in 
granting  to  those  who  died  the  fruition 
Oi  life  eternal.  The  scourge  in  a  few- 
days  assumed  frightful  proportions.  St. 
Charles  visited  the  lazaretto  crowded  with 
dead  and  dying,  scattering  everywhere 
the  consolations  of  faith;  and  when  he 
left  he  turned  with  tear-dimmed  eyes  to 
those  who  accompanied  him,  and  said 
in  heavenly  accents:  "Did  you  notice  the 
pitiful  condition  of  these  unfortunate 
beings?  They  have  no  priests.  I  must 
give  an  example  to  my  brethren."  When 
they  tried  to  dissuade  him,  he  only  an- 
swered in  the  words  of  the  Gospel,  "The 
good  shepherd  lays  down  his  life  for  his 
flock";    and  immediately  set  to  work. 

With  a  few  courageous  attendants,  he 
scoured  the  streets "  and  byways  of  the 
city,  carrying  consolation  to  the  suffer- 
ing, aid  to  the  poor,  and  the  Sacraments 
to  the  dying.  He  climbed  on  ladders  to 
the  upper  stories  of  closed  houses,  to  look 
after  the  abandoned;  and  himself  often 
earned  away  the  little  children  he  found 
in  tears  beside  their  dead  mothers.  The 
sick  sometimes  died  in  his  arms  while 
he  was  administering  Extreme  Unction. 
His  priests  soon  emulated  the  burnin«: 
zeal  of  their  Archbishop,  and  accomplished 
prodigies  of  devotedness  and  charity. 
"  Not  satisfied  with  offering  night  and 
day  the  tribute  of  his  prayers  and  tears 
to  disarm  the  divine  wrath,  St.  Charles 
proclaimed  three  solemn  procession^,  to 
be  followed  by  a  general  Communion. 
Clergy  and  people  were  led  by  the  great 
Archbishop  barefoot,  with  a  rope  around 
his  neck  like  a  criminal  on  the  road  to 
execution,  carrying  the  image  of  his 
crucified  Saviour!  At  this  sight  sobs  burst 
from  every  heart  and  a  wail  of  repentance 
and  supplication;  "Mercy!  Mercy!"  The 
popular  emotion  reached  its  acme  at  the 
close  of  the  last  procession,  when  the 
saintly  Cardinal,  bearing  a  heavy  cross 
of  black  wood  (which  is  still  venerated 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Milan),  left  his  path- 
way  traced   in   blood   from   his   lacerated 


feet.  In  this  way  he  traversed  every 
section  of  the  city,  blessing  the  houses 
and  their  inmates.  In  the  evening,  when 
addressing  the  assembled  multitude,  his 
voice  seemed  stronger  than  ever  before, 
although  he  had  fasted  all  day.  He  spoke 
of  the  infinite  love  which  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  showed  to  His  ungrateful, 
guilty  children  during  the  torments  of 
His  Sacred  Passion.  He  besought  his 
hearers  to  blot  out  their  iniquities  with 
tears  of  sincere  repentance;  and  to  have 
confident  recourse  to  her  who  is  styled 
the  Refuge  of  Sinners  and  the  Comforter 
of  the  Afflicted. 

Heaven  could  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
such  supplications.  It  was  the  month  of 
November,  and  the  hour  of  mercy  was 
close  at  hand.  Still,  God  desired  yet  more 
strenuous  efforts  of  repentant  love,  a 
fuller  return  to  the  practice  of  active, 
lively  faith.  The  plague  continued  for 
some  weeks  longer, — weeks  during  which 
the  charity  of  the  holy  Archbishop  and 
his  devoted  clergy,  and  the  resignation 
and  repentance  of  the  people,  became 
sublime.  St.  Charles  built  a  number  of 
little  frame  cells  outside  of  the  city, 
where  he  housed  all  the  new  cases;  and, 
to  relieve  his  worn-out  priests,  he  called 
upon  the  regulars  of  his  dioceses  to  help 
in  his  nev/  settlement.  "  If  death  should 
chance  to  claim  you,"  he  said  at  the 
close  of  his  long  exhortation,  "what  a 
glory  for  you!  What  happiness!  Surely, 
to  die  in  nursing  the  pest-stricken  is  not 
death,  but  the  entering,  with  the  martyrs 
of  Christ,  into  the  fruition  of  eternal  life 
and  bliss."  There  was  but  one  answer 
to  his  appeal.  All  fell  at  his  feet  and 
cried  out:  "Here  we  are!  Dispose  of  us 
as  }ou  please." 

As  to  the  Milanese,  they  proved  them- 
selves the  worthy  flock  of  such  a  shepherd. 
They  seemed  to  forget  all  earthly  con- 
cerns, and  occupied  themselves  solely  with 
eternal  interests.  God,  His  ministry.  His 
Sacraments,  were  no  longer  confined  to 
the  church  nor  to  private  houses;  every 
sacred    function    was    performed    in    the 
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streets  and  public  places,  open  to  the 
gaze  of  heaven  and  earth.  Numerous 
confessors,  scattered  throughout  the  city, 
sat  on  the  doorsteps  of  the  houses,  the 
more  easily  to  exercise  their  merciful 
mtnistration.  Every  day,  in  every  quarter 
of  the  city.  Mass  was  said  in  the  open 
air,  on  portable  altars  set  up  in  the  public 
squares.  Convalescents  knelt  in  their 
houses  and  from  afar  answered  the  prayers 
of  the  celebrant;  and  every  Sunday  the 
parish  priest  carried  Holy  Communion  to 
the  greater  number  of  the  adults.  Seven 
times  each  day  and  seven  times  each 
night  the  cathedral  bell  gave  the  signal 
for  the  recitation  of  special  prayers, 
composed  by  the  Archbishop  himself,  to 
petition  the  divine  mercy.  The  entire 
city  of  Milan,  with  its  three  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  had  been  converted 
into  a  vast  monastery,  whose  silence  was 
broken  only  by  the  voice  of  prayer  and 
the  sobs  of  a  penitent  people. 

Our  saint  had  predicted  that  the  pesti- 
lence would  cease  at  the  end  of  December, 
and  from  that  day  no  new  case  was 
reported.  Divine  justice  was  appeased,  and 
the  reformation  of  Milan,  which  had  cost 
its  saintly  Archbishop  ten  years  of  un- 
flagging efforts,  was  now  accomplished. 
If  the  scourge  was  of  long  duration,  we 
may  safely  afhrm  that  the  tears  of  St. 
Charles  were  not  fruitless  even  from  a 
human  point  of  view.  Fifty  years  pre- 
vious, in  1524,  the  plague  had  carried  off 
fifty  thousand;  and  in  1576  the  number 
of  victims  was  estimated  at  less  than 
seventeen  thousand. 

To  the  very  end  St.  Charles  showed 
himself  meek  and  humble  of  heart,  calm 
and  strong  in  the  presence  of  suffering 
and  death.  In  October,  1584,  he  went 
as  usual  to  make  a  retreat  in  the  Mon- 
astery of  Mont  Varella,  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Maggiore.  Warned  by  his  growing 
weakness,  and  no  doubt  by  a  divine 
revelation,  of  his  approaching  end,  he 
spent  these  days  of  retirement  in  even 
more  than  his  wonted  recollection.  On 
the  fifth  clay  he  made  a  general  confession 


with  such  an  abundance  of  tears  that  the 
confessor  himself  could  not  refrain  from 
weeping.  The  saint  had  prepared  for  it 
the  preceding  night,  remaining  eight  hours 
on  his  knees  as  if  in  ecstasy.  From  ^hat 
time  on  he  appeared  more  than  ever 
absorbed  in  Jesus  Christ  and  detached 
from  the  things  of  earth.  In  saying  Mass 
his  countenance  seemed  transfused  with 
celestial  light. 

As  the  feast  of  All  Saints  drew  near, 
he  wished  to  celebrate  it  in  Milan;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  increased  sufferings 
caused  by  a  burning  fever,  he  embarked 
on  his  homeward  way.  Compelled  by 
his  physician  to  stop  en  route,  he  landed 
at  Arona,  his  birthplace,  on  the  eve  of 
the  feast,  and  spent  the  following  day 
there.  He  was  able  to  celebrate  Mass, 
but  it  was  for  the  last  time.  All  he  could 
do  next  morning  was  to  go  to  the  church 
and  receive  Holy  Communion.  Then  he 
re-embarked  for  Milan. 

What  more  touching  and  solemn 
spectacle  can  be  imagined  than  the  great 
Cardinal,  the  holy  Archbishop,  scion  of 
the  house  of  Medici,  borne  on  the  calm 
waters  of  beautiful  Lake  Maggiore,  in  a 
simple  bark,  surrounded  by  four  boatmen 
who  revered  him  as  a  father,  with  whom 
he  delighted  to  pray,  and  to  whom  he 
spoke  with  so  much  piety  and  love  of  God 
as  to  draw  tears  from  their  eyes,  unused 
to  weeping?  So  did  our  Blessed  Saviour 
surround  Himself  with  His  Apostles,  evan- 
gelizing poor  sinners  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Genesareth. 

Reaching  Milan  on  the  morning  of 
November  4,  1,584,  St.  Charles  died  the 
same  day,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
He  was  only  forty-six  years  of  age,  and 
had  been  a  bishop  nineteen  years.  His 
death  was  mourned  as  a  personal  sorrow 
in  every  family  of  Milan,  and  as  an 
immense  loss  to  the  universal  Church, 
which  has  just  celebrated  the  tercentenary 
of  his  canonization.  The  mortal  remains 
rest  in  a  subterranean  chapel  under  the 
main  altar  of  the  Cathedral  of  Milan,  and 
his  memory  lives  in  everlasting  benediction.. 
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Nameless  and  from  Nowhere. 


BY    A.   DBASE    AND    M.   LACHESE. 
IX. 

XT  seemed  as  though  the  eventful 
ball  had  left  a  trail  of  gloom 
behind  it.  Ardrum  was  deserted;  Drinagh, 
Ballyadden  and  even  Mr.  Dillon's  home 
were  overcast  and  troubled.  Miss  O'Malley, 
whilst  rejoicing  that  her  adopted  daughter 
was  finding  a  husband  who  would  appre- 
ciate her,  and  that  Anthony  M^1s  seenring 
such  a  wife  as  Querida,  regretted  bitterh' 
the  dissension  that  the  engagement  was 
causing. 

At  Ballyadden,  things  were  going  from 
bad  to  worse.  Mrs.  O'Malley  became  more 
determined,  more  \-iolent,  as  the  days 
passed.  Anthony  remained  firm,  and  he 
decided  that  the  sooner  he  was  able  to 
leave  home  the  better  it  would  be.  His 
father  was  very  much  disturbed  at  the 
idea  of  his  going  away;  but  he,  also. 
saw  that  it  was  the  only  thing  to  be 
done.  And  even  Fanchea,  though  sorry 
that  Anthony  was  not  making  a  better 
match,  declared  that  he  was  right  in 
marrying  the  girl  he  loved,  and  so  brought 
her  mother's  wrath  down  upon  herself  as 
well.  Then,  too,  she  had  her  own  trial 
to  bear;  for  she  persuaded  herself  that 
Dick  did  not,  and  never  had,  cared  for 
her;  that  he  had  been  merely  flirting,  and 
that  he  would  be  sure  to  come  back  to 
Ardrum  with  an  English  bride. 

Mr.  Dillon's  trouble,  while  less  personal, 
was  very  great  and  real,  too.  The  decrease 
in  the  water  supply  for  the  mill,  though 
so  gradual  as  not  to  be  noticed  except  by 
those  who  were  looking  for  it,  was  unmis- 
takably continuing;  so  that  not  only  had 
the  idea  of  enlarging  the  scope  of  his 
work  to  be  given  up,  but  the  possibility  of 
the  whole  mill's  having  to  be  sacrificed 
loomed  before  him. 

When  Anthony  had  spoken  so  con- 
•fidently  to  his  mother  of  getting  work 
to   do,    he   had   unconsciously  thought   of 


Mr.  Dillon;  and  it  was  to  him  that  he 
went  for  advice  as  well  as  for  help.  If 
Miss  O'Malley  had  been  Querida's  adopted 
mother,  Mr.  Dillon  had  taken  a  father's 
place  toward  her;  and  when  she  came  to 
tell  him  of  her  engagement  to  Anthony, 
he  was  surprised,  not  at  hearing  of  it,  but 
at  its  having  come  so  soon;  for  he  knew 
better  even  than  they  did  themselves  how 
things  had  been  between  them  until  the 
night  of  the  ball.  He  had  long  hoped  for 
their  union,  but  he  had  never  felt  sure  that 
Anthony  would  be  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand his  mother's  opposition. 

Mr.  Dillon  was  busy  at  work  in  his  bare 
little  study  when  Anthony  came  to  him 
after  a  storm  at  Ballyadden,  which  he 
decided  should  be  the  last  he  would  endure. 
The  table  was  littered  with  papers,  and 
Mr.  Dillon  laid  down  his  pen  to  listen  to 
what  Anthony  had  come  to  say.  Having 
foreseen  that  something  of  this  kind  would 
happen,  he  was  not  unprepared  with 
advice;  besides  which,  he  had  a  plan  of 
his  ow^n  to  propose. 

Doctor  Keily  had  been  right  in  the 
supposition  concerning  Mr.  Dillon,  which 
his  wife  had  confided  to  Lady  Burke  on 
the  first  day  that  she  called  at  Drinagh. 
Although  he  had  felt  that  his  duty  kept 
him  in  the  world,  he  had  never  given  up 
his  wish  to  become  a  priest,  and  had 
always  looked  forward  to  the  day  when 
the  working  of  the  mill  would  enable 
him  to  turn  it  into  a  company,  of  which 
the  workers  themselyes  would  be  the  chief, 
if  not  the  sole,  .shareholders.  He  had  so 
far  succeeded  in  making  his  people  under- 
stand the  benefit  of  mutual  help  and 
co-operation  that  he  had  hoped,  as  soon 
as  the  new  machinery  had  been  installed, 
to  have  carried  out  the  business  part  of 
this  scheme;  and  when,  first,  Anthony, 
and  then,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  Sir 
Richard,  had  interested  them 
the  more  philanthropic  side 
taking— such  as  the  erectin 
of  the  model  dwellings, 
men's  gardens,  the  club 
classes  —  he    had    planned 
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part  over  to  a  committee,  with  these  two 
at  its  head,  and  so  free  himself  from 
the  last  obstacles  that  stood  between  him 
and  the  fulfilment  of  his  desire. 

"  I  have  always  intended,"  he  concluded, 
after  telling  all  this  to  Anthony,  "that, 
when  the  time  came  for  the  allotment  of 
the  shares,  to  put  aside  for  Querida 
enough  to  make  her  independent  when 
her  mother's  annuity  comes  to  an  end; 
so,  after  all,  your  wife  will  not  go  to  you 
quite  empty-handed.  And,  besides  this,  if 
your  mother  remains  obdurate,  and  you 
are  willing  to  accept  the  post,  I  will  very 
gladly  arrange  that  you  should  be  the  first 
managing  director  of  the  company.  It 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  have  some 
one  who  already  knows  the  workings.  I 
had  intended  to  start  it  myself;  but  if 
you  will  take  my  place,  it  will  secure  you 
a  competence,  and  leave  me  free — at  last." 

His  eyes  turned  to  a  picture  over  the 
mantel-piece, — the  only  ornament,  if  it 
could  be  so  called,  in  the  room.  It  repre- 
sented a  stretch  of  grey  uplands  in  the 
foreground,  with  a  church  and  a  great 
cluster  of  buildings,  surrounded  by 
verdure, — a  centre  of  prayer  and  industry 
in  the  midst  of  everything  m.ost  bare  and 
bleak.  And  stuck  into  the  corner  of  the 
frame  was  a  rough  water-color  sketch  of 
a  monk,  bareheaded,  digging  the  rich  crop 
of  a  potato  field.  Anthony  had  often  seen 
these  pictures  before,  but  he  had  taken 
them  without  question  as  mementos  of  the 
annual  visit  that  Mr.  Dillon  paid  to  the 
grand  monastery  on  the  Waterford  moun- 
tains; and  it  was  only  now  that  they  held 
any  deeper  meaning  for  bim. 

"Mount  Melleray!"  he' exclaimed.  "A 
monk,'  a  Trappist!" 

"If  it  pleases  God,"  replied  Mr.  Dillon; 
and  the  peace  upon  his  face  chased  away 
the  feeling  of  dismay  that  the  idea  had 
first  brought  to  Anthony. 

"  But  the  life!"  cried  Anthony,  his  own 
plans  quite  forgotten  in  the  intense 
interest  of  what  had  been  revealed  to 
him.  "  The  austerities,  the  silence  and 
severance  from  the  world!" 


"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Dillon,  and  his  face  lit  up 
for  a  moment, — "yes,  Tony,  all  that;  but, 
above  everything,  the  nearness  to  God." 

They  spoke  then, — words  that  Anthony 
never  forgot.  But  soon  Mr.  Dillon  led 
him  back  to  the  discussion  of  his  owrt 
future;  for  he  had  not  yet  explained  the 
whole  of  his  plan  to  him: 

Although  he  understood  a  great  deal 
about  the  management  of  the  business, 
Anthony  had  not  enough  technical  knowl- 
edge to  take  a  manager's  place  without 
a  further  course  of  business  training.  Mr. 
Dillon  suggested  that  he  should  go  to 
London  for  some  months  to  learn  all  he 
could;  and  at  the  same  time  to  try,  if 
possible,  to  find  some  engineering  expert 
who  would  make  a  final  effort  to  remedy 
the  failing  water  supply,  or  who  could 
suggest  some  means  of  making  use  of 
certain  other  streams,— anything,  in  fact, 
to  save  the  business. 

Mr.  Dillon  had  hoped  ever  since  Anthony 
first  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  mill 
that  the  day  would  come  when  he  would 
be  able  to  hand  over  at  least  some  of  his 
responsibilities  to  the  younger  man;  so 
that  he  had  taken  every  opportunity  of 
showing  him  the  workings  of  things.  And, 
besides  this,  it  was  one  of  Mrs.  O'Malley's 
trials  that  her  son  had  inherited  the 
busiaess  instincts  of  her  people  in  a 
greater  degree  than  the  less  useful  if  more 
ornamental  qualities  of  the  dead-and-gone 
O'Malleys.  So  that  this  new  life  that 
opened  out  before  Anthony  was  as  little 
distasteful  to  him  as  any  kind  of  regular 
employment  would  have  been  to  a  man 
who  had  all  his  life  been  practically  his 
own  master. 

His  first  idea  had  been  to  get  away  for 
good  from  Drinagh  and  its  neighborhood. 
But,  as  Mr.  Dillon  pointed  out  to  him, 
that  would  be  prolonging  his  engagement 
to  Querida  indefinitely;  for  the  girl  could 
not  go  far  from  her  mother.  And  it  would 
have  been  cruel  to  try  to  take  the  poor 
dumb  lady  from  the  home  to  which  she 
clung;  and  from  Miss  O'Malley,  who  had 
cared  for  her  so  Jong.    If  /Anthony  went 
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away  for  six  months  or  even  for  a  year, 
it  would  show  his  mother  that  he  was  in 
earnest,  and  that  he  was  able  to  make  his 
way  independently  of  her;  and  it  was  in 
this  scheme,  and  not  in  submitting  tamely 
to  her  commands,  that  both  Anthony  and 
Mf.  Dillon  knew  the  way  lay  toward 
winning  her  now  in  the  end. 

Mr.  Dillon's  little  house  was  quite  big 
enough  for  a  young  couple  to  start  in; 
and  Mrs.  O'Malley  went  so  seldom  to 
Drinagh  that  she  would  not  have  to 
see  her  daughter-in-law  oftener  than  she 
wished.  That  there  would  be  outward 
peace  between  the  households  Anthony 
felt  assured;  for  his  mother's  dread  of 
public  opinion  was  very  strong.  And,  with 
Lady  Burke  as  her  friend,  he  did  not  fear 
the  reception  of  his  wife  by  the  county  at 
large, — or,  rather,  by  that  section  of  its 
inhabitants  with  which  their  small  means 
and  limited  time  would  enable  them  to 
associate.  For  he  did  not  mean  to  let 
his  post  as  manager  be  a  sinecure,  and 
the  bonds  that  bound  Querida  to  the 
village  would  only  be  strengthened  by 
her  marriage. 

Mr.  Dillon's  ideas  of  duty  and  responsi- 
bility had  always  been  so  high  that  his 
pupils  could  never  content  themselves 
with  anything  but  their  very  best.  Mrs. 
O'Malley  had  tried  to  persuade  herself 
that  Anthony  was  not  in  earnest  when  he 
spoke  of  leaving  home.  She  shut  her  eyes 
resolutely  to  the  preparations  that  she 
could  not  help  being  aware  were  going 
on  at  the  farm,  where  Mr.  O'Malley  had 
decided  to  make  some  changes  that  would 
be  necessary  when  Anthony  was  no  longer 
at  hand  to  oversee  the  workmen.  And 
when,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Dillon  had  made 
arrangements  for  him  to  go  to  London, 
he  told  her  that  he  would  be  leaving  in 
a  day  or  two,  it  came  to  her  as  a  real 
blow,  which  she  felt  all  the  more  deeply 
because  she  would  not  allow  her  feelings 
to  be  seen. 

She  GQuld  not  sleep  the  night  before 
lie  wag  to  start;    antj  he,  too,  was  restless 

(To    be 


and  wakeful.  His  room  was  above  his 
mother's,  and  hour  after  hour  she  listened 
to  him  pacing  to  and  fro;  and  her  heart 
ached,  and  she  longed  to  go  to  him  to 
comfort  him, — to  tell  him  that  she  would 
forgive  him,  and  Querida  for  his  sake; 
and  yet  pride  held  her  back.  She  had 
by  this  time  really  persuaded  herself  that 
there  was  something  disgraceful  in  the 
mystery  that  surrounded  the  girl's  par- 
entage, and  that  it  was  for  Anthony's  own 
good  that  she  withheld  her  consent. 

At  last  when  dawn  was  breaking;  the 
sounds  in  the  room  above  were  no  longer 
heard;  the  restless  footsteps  were  still;  and, 
"creeping  out,  fearful  of  rousing  any  one, 
Mrs.  O'Malley  made  her  way  upstairs,  and, 
after  listening  outside  Anthony's  room 
till  she  was  assured  by  his  even  breathing 
that  he  was  asleep,  she  opened  the  door. 
She  herself  did  not  know  what  prompted 
her  to  do  this;  but  afterward,  in  the 
long,  long  years,  she  looked  back  to  those 
moments  spent  motionless,  even  breath- 
less, at  her  son's  bedside,  as  almost  the  last 
moments  of  peace  she  was  ever  to  know. 

He  was  fully  dressed,  lying  on  the  bed, 
with  his  head  turned  so  that  in  the 
glimmering  light  of  dawn  she  could  see 
his  face.  There  were  lines  on  his  brow 
and  round  his  lips  that  sorrow  and  not 
age  had  drawn.  The  hand  that  lay  on  the 
coverlet  was  clenched, — a  reminder  of 
the  struggle  at  which  she  had  guessed, 
hearing  his  restless  pacings;  and  yet, 
though  his  lashes  were  wet,  the  expression 
of  his  face  was  peaceful. 

She  bent  over  him  and  stretched  out 
her  hand.  She  could  not  send  him  from 
her  thus, — her  first-born,  her  boy,  in  whom 
she  had  centred  so  much  pride.  She  would 
wake  him,  tell  him  to  have  his  way,  only 
not  to  leave  her.  Then  her  eyes  fell  on 
a  picture  against  which  his  cheek  was 
resting, — the  portrait  of  a  girl — Querida. 
With  a  quick  movement,  she  drew  back, 
straightened  herself  with  haughty  defiance ; 
then  left  the  room  as  quietlv  as  she  had 
come  in, 

continued.  \ 
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Concerning  Saints  and  Canonization. 


The  First  Communion  of  Children. 


IN  the  early  days  of  the  Church,  even 
before  the  invocation  of  the  interces- 
sion of  the  saints  became  a  well-established 
practice,  it  was  believed  by  many  that 
the  soul  of  a  martyr  hovered  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  body's  last  resting-place. 
The  souls  were  believed  to  take  a  special 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  their  former 
neighbors  and  friends,  and  to  exercise  a 
beneficial  influence  in  their  behalf.  Some 
of  the  more  conspicuous  of  the  martyrs 
were  promptly  proclaimed  saints  by  the 
Christian  populace  who  enjoyed  the  priv- 
ilege of  canonization.  As  time  passed  it 
became  necessary  to  add  the  bishop's 
sanction  to  the  popular  verdict,  to  render 
-the  canonization   valid. 

The  first  recorded  canonization  by 
Papal  authority  was  that  of  St.  Ulrich, 
who  was  canonized  by  Pope  John  XV. ; 
and  the  first  canonization  with  anything 
like  the  present  elaborate  ceremonies 
was  that  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  in  1228. 
Some  fifty  years  later,  the  regular  process, 
since  developed  into  a  minutely  searching 
investigation  of  each  case,    was    adopted. 

At  present  the  process  begins  with  a 
formal  appeal,  endorsed  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  in  which  the  prospective  saint 
resided.  This  appeal  is  presented  in  Rome 
in  the  presence  of  the  Advocatus  Diaholi, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  detect  any  faults  or 
flaws  in  the  character  of  the  candidate  or 
any  of  the  evidence  presented.  If  the 
results  of  the  inquiry  are  satisfactory, 
and  the  eminent  virtue  of  the  candidate 
be  proved  by  duly  authenticated  miracles, 
he  is  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Blessed. 
After  a  lapse  of  years,  during  which  period 
not  less  than  two  new  miracles  have 
established  the  justice  of  the  preliminary 
beatification,  three  successive  Congrega- 
tions are  convened.  To  the  last  of  these, 
presided  over  by  the  Holy  Father  himself, 
the  public  is  admitted ;  and  here  the  Papal 
authorization  is  given,  and  the  day  set 
for  the  formal  canonization,  which  takes 
place  in  St.  Peter's. 


\\T  E  notice  that  in  discussing  the  recent 
enactment  of  the  Holy  See  as  to  the 
age  of  children  for  First  Communion, 
some  persons  emphasize  the  difficulty, 
not  to  say  the  impossibility,  of  keeping 
Catholic  children  in  the  parochial  schools 
after  the  date  of  their  reception  of  the 
Sacrament.  Admitting  for  the  moment 
that  the  subject  is  open  to  discussion,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  such  an  argument 
in  favor  of  retarding  the  date  of  admission 
to  the  Holy  Table  lacks  one  element  of 
strength — namely,  the  test  of  experience. 
It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  if  patent  dis- 
advantages were  to  result  from  carrying 
out  the  decree  in  question,  the  Holy  See 
could  be  relied  upon  to  take  account  of 
representations  to  that  effect.  Consid- 
ering how  little  religious  instruction  the 
majority  of  children  receive  from  their 
parents,  we  should  think  that  the  main 
difficulty  would  lie  in  having  the  first 
communicants  adequately  prepared.  One 
certain  thing  is  that  the  lessons  of  the 
catechism  will  have  to  be  simplified.  Let 
us  rid  ourselves  of  the  notion  that  children 
should  become  amateur  theologians  and 
controversialists  before  being  admitted 
to  First  Communion.  If  all  parents  did 
their  duty  —  if,  instead  of  leaving  the 
religious  instruction  of  their  children 
entirely  to  teachers,  they  were  to  impart 
it  regularly  themselves,  —  the  average 
child  of  seven  years  would  be  found  well 
qualified  to  enter  the  First  Communion 
class  at  school.  That  such  is  not  the  case 
is  due  to  failure  on  the  part  of  parents 
to  cultivate  the  Christian  fam.ily  life. 
The  Holy  Father,  be  it  noted,  addresses 
himself  to  them  as  well  as  to  pastors. 

The  immediate  preparation  for  First 
Communion  is  the  work  of  pastors  rather 
than  of  teachers,  as  after  instruction  per- 
tains to  the  school  rather  than  to  the 
home.  Combating  the' contention  that, 
in  order  to  insure  further  instruction  in 
Christian  doctrine,  First  Communion 
should  be   deferred   until   ten,   twelve,   or 
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fourteen  years,  Father  McNicholas,  O.  P. 
{American  Ecclesiastical  Review),  observes; 
Even  granted  that  this  be  the  only  remedy, 
all  children  should  not  be  denied  for  years 
the  graces  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  because 
some  can  not  or  will  not  continue  their  religi- 
ous instruction  after  First  Communion.  Even 
granted  that  this  prolonged  instruction  is  an 
advantage  for  some,  who  will  measure  the  dis- 
advantage— the  loss  of  first  innocence — which 
is  alwaj's  to  be  deplored,  and  might  have  been 
avoided  by  receiving  the  Holy  Eucharist  in 
more   tender  years? 

The  objection  to  any  change  from 
present  practice  is  thus  met  by  the  Bishop 
of  Buffalo   {Catholic  Union  and  Times): 

The  Holy  Father  would  take  the  children  in 
their  innocence,  before  grievous  sin  has  stainsd 
their  soul,  and  help  preserve  that  innocence  by 
nourishing  them  on  the  Bread  of  -Angels,  the 
Bread  of  Life.  Far  from  having  the  children 
taken  from  the  parish  schools,  as  some  fear,  it 
will  bind  both  parents  and  children  all  the  more 
to  them.  The  grace  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  will 
permeate  the  souls  of  parents  and  children;  for 
both  will  be  feasting  on  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  their  Lord,  and  He  will  be  for  them  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life.  Holy  Church  will  have 
no  better  and  more  docile  members  than  those 
who  are  frequent  and  fervent  communicants. 

"This  decision  of  the  Holy  See  comes 
to  us  as  a  gift  of  heaven,  in  the  midst 
of  present-day  difficulties,"  writes  Arch- 
bishop Bruchesi  of  Montreal;  "and  is 
the  surest  earnest  of  social  regeneration. 
For  this  additional  light,  for  this  signal 
favor,  we  render  thanks  to  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  in  the  name  of  the  little  children, 
whose  innocent  hearts  will  so  early  in  life 
become  the  living  temples  of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  decree  has  been  hailed  with  enthu- 
siasm by  pastors  and  people  in  Montreal, 
and  is  to  be  put  into  force  immediately. 
So  also  in  Buffalo.  Says  Bishop  Colton: 
"  According  to  the  Holy  Father's  letter, 
the  matter  is  to  be  acted  on  at  once.  There 
is  no  episcopal  notification  required, 
unless,  perchance,  for  those  who  have  not 
heard  of  it,  as  having  appeared  in  the 
Acta  SanctcE  Sedis.  The  Holy  Father,  the 
Bishop  of  bishops,  has  spoken  to  pastors 
and  parents  conjointly;  and  it  is  for  them 
to  act  upon  his  wishes  without  delay." 


Notes  and  Remarks. 

The  Mosque  of  Santa  Sofia  at  Constan- 
tinople is  said  to  be  in  a  dangerous  state. 
The  walls  are  apparently  in  a  very  unsat- 
isfactory condition;  and  the  cupola  itself, 
over  which  a  golden  cross  once  stood,  is 
in  imminent  peril.  The  building  has  often 
been  restored  since  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks  in  1453,  when  Sultan 
Mohammed  II.  rode  into  it  on  horseback, 
exclaiming  at  the  foot  of  the  altar: 
"There  is  no  god  but  God,  and  Mohammed 
is  His  prophet!"  "The  jewel-casket  of 
Byzantium,"  as  it  was  called,  was  erected 
in  honor  of  the  Divine  Wisdom  by  Con- 
stantine,  and  until  its  desecration  ranked 
among  the  most  magnificent  cathedrals 
in  the  whole  world.  A  prodigality  of  riches 
was  expended  upon  it.  Among  its  treas- 
ures were  twenty-four  copies  of  the 
Gospels  bound  in  gold,  each  weighing  one 
hundred  pounds.  The  building  is  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  and,  in  spite  of  all  that 
was  done  to  transform  it  into  a  mosque, 
still  retains  many  traces  of  its  Christian 
origin  and  use, — beautiful  mosaics  now  cov- 
ered with  inscriptions  from  the  Koran,  etc. 
The  threatened  destruction  of  this  won- 
derful edifice  recalls  a  saying,  centuries 
old,  familiar  among  both  Christians  and 
Mohammedans,  that  Islam  will  not  always 
reign  supreme  in  Constantinople,  and  that 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  will  be  offered 
yet  again  in  Aja  Sophia. 


A  most  gratifying  feature  of  the  recent 
Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  at  Cincinnati  was  the  yearning 
shown  for  Christian  unity.  There  was  the 
usual  proposal  to  change  the  name  of 
the  denomination,  by  the  omission  of 
"Protestant"  on  the  title-page  of  the 
prayer-book;  resolutions  to  promote  relig- 
ious education,  to  safeguard  the  marriage 
tie,  to  extend  missionary  labors,  etc.;  but 
the  subject  of  paramount  interest  was 
the  union  of  Christian  bodies,  this  being 
regarded   by  both   lay   and    clerical   dele- 
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gates  as  of  vital  importance,  "  the  ultimate 
perfection  of  Christianity."  We  learn  that 
whenever  the  rules  permitted  applause, 
no  sentiment  was  so  cordially  received 
as  that  which  evinced  the  desire  of  a 
united  Christendom. 

At  the  final  session  of  the  convention 
it  was  decided  to  form  a  joint  commission 
to  arrange  for  a  conference  to  which  Chris- 
tians of  every  name,  and  from  all  over 
the  world,  shall  be  invited  to  discuss  the 
questions  of  faith  and  practice  now  sepa- 
rating religious  bodies  that  profess  belief 
in  the  divinity  and  leadership  of  Christ. 
A  notable  offering  toward  a  fund  to 
inaugurate  this  movement  is  reported. 

There  are  good  reasons  why  every 
Catholic  in  the  world  should  rejoice  over 
this  action  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  It  evinces  a  mighty  and  blessed 
change.  Of  course  there  is  only  one  way 
by  which  the  reunion  of  Christians  can 
ever  be  effected.  Let  us  pray  that  our 
separated  brethren  may  come  to  under- 
stand what  that  way  is,  and  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers  have  grace  to  submit 
to  the  authority  of  Christ's  Vicar. 


A  certain  French  lady,  a  leader  in 
religious  as  well  as  in  social  circles  in  Paris, 
was  lately  admitted  to  a  private  audience 
with  Pius  X.,  and,  emboldened  by  the 
kindness  of  his  manner,  inquired  to  what 
apostolate  women  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury should  specially  devote  themselves. 
The  Holy  Father  answered  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner:  "To  teaching  cate- 
chism. This  is  the  great  work.  Many  are 
lost  to  the  Faith  because  they  are  ignorant 
of  the  truths  of  our  holy  religion.  Teach 
the  catechism!  This  is  the  most  urgent 
need  of  our  day  and  the  greatest 
apostolate." 

The  irony  of  time  is  illustrated  by  a 
new  book  from  the  pen  of  the  Anglican 
Bishop  of  Ely,  reviewing  which  one  of  his 
own  coreligionists  is  moved  to  remark: 
"The  Bishop's  opinions  are  interesting 
in  this  way:    sixty  years  ago  much  that 


he  says  would  have  been  regarded  as 
dangerous,  advanced,  and  'savoring  of 
Rome';  while  to-day  parts  of  this  charge 
will  appear  to  many  as  somewhat  '  Protes- 
tant.' .  .  .  The  Bishop  of  Ely  is  pursued  by 
a  phantom  terror  of  his  fellow-Christians, 
the  Roman  Catholics;  yet  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  promulgation  of  some 
of  his  views,  say  in  the  Fifties,  would 
have  aroused  a  storm,  and  caused  him  to 
be  reckoned  among  'Romanizers'  and 
Puseyites.  Daily  and  Saints'  Day  services 
were  then  considered  thoroughly  Popish : 
these  services  are  now  enjoined.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  as  a  good 
Protestant,  has  a  mysterious  fear  of 
incense,  which,  so  far  from  being  exclu- 
sively Roman,  is  probably  the  most  Script- 
ural of  all  ceremonies,  being  constantly 
mentioned  and  ordered  in  the  Bible,  and 
certainly  used  unrebuked  in  the  Temple  in 
the  time  of  Christ." 


It  was  an  excellent  service  that  Herr 
Johann  Giesberts,  a  member  of  the 
German  Centre,  rendered  to  the  Christian 
workingmen  of  this  country  when,  in  an 
address  at  the  convention  of  the  Central 
Verein  recently  held  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
he  declared  that  "the  Church  is  Social- 
ism's enemy  unto  death."  An  excellent 
service;  for  his  words  have  brought  out 
this  avowal  of  the  New  Yorker  Volksieitung, 
the  leading  organ  of  Socialism  in  this 
country  for  a  third  of  a  century: 

We  can  immediately  sho.v  our  appreciation 
of  Giesberts'  candor  by  soleTinly  assu  ing  him. 
that  this  "enmity  unto  death"  is  mutual;  and 
that,  in  so  far  as  Socialism  and  the  Church  are^ 
concerned.  Socialism  is  equally  the  Chu-ch's, 
enemv  unto  death. 

Precisely.  There  is  nothing  like  a  clear 
perception  of  one's  own  standing  ground 
and  that  of  one's  opponents.  The  fore- 
going point  having  now  been  made  clear, 
it  is  siirely  to  be  expected  that  Catholic 
workingmen  will  cease  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  duped  by  proselytizing 
Socialists  who  falsely  insist  that  "Social- 
ism is  a  purely  economic  question;  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  religion."    There 
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are,  let  us  repeat  once  for  all,  social 
reforms  by  the  score  which  taay  be  pro- 
moted by  the  most  loyal  Catholic;  but 
no  social  reformer  who  is  a  member  of 
the  true  Church  should  permit  himself 
to  become  merged  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Socialists,  \vho,  so  far  from  having  nothing 
to  do  with  religion,  are  self-pledged  to 
do  it  to  death. 


I 


Father  Daly,  S.  J.,  in  the  course  of 
an  interesting  paper  on  "  Parents  and 
Religious  Vocations,"  contributed  to  the 
Sydney  Catholic  Press,  recalls  that  "when 
the  news  of  John  de  Britto's  martyrdom 
reached  Portugal,  his  mother,  a  lady-in- 
waiting  at  the  royal  court,  was  in  attend- 
ance on  the  Queen.  No  sooner  was  the 
message  received  than  the  Queen,  stepping 
down  from  her  throne,  led  the  mother  of 
the  martyr  to  her  royal  seat;  and  all  that 
day,  we  are  told,  the  King's  consort  and 
her  court  gave  her,  whose  son  had  won  a 
martyr's  crown,  the  honors  due  only  to 
royalty.  And  the  mother  wept  not,  and 
her  heart  was  happy  that  God  had  so 
blessed  her  in  her  son." 

The  counterparts  of  De  Britto's  mother 
are  not  so  numerous  nowadays  as  is  desir- 
able. Some  Catholic  parents  indeed  look 
upon  a  religious  vocation  for  their  children 
in  a  spirit  the  very  reverse  of  hers.  Of 
these.  Father  Daly  writes: 

They  may,  indeed,  be  Catholics, — they  still 
give  that  intellectual  assent  to  the  Truth,  which 
is  the  act  of  faith.  But  association  with  an  alien 
world  has  weakened  the  motives  of  their  faith 
and  the  edifice  trembles  on  insecure  props. 
Their  Catholic  sympathies,  which  are  the  pro- 
tecting coat  of  Faith,  have  been  worn  away  by 
constant  commingling  with  countering  antipa- 
thies and  dislikes.  They  have  listened  eagerly 
and  without  reserve  to  whatever  the  world  said. 
The  world,  like  Heine's  devil,  is  a  gentleman, 
4nd  is  pleasant  to  listen  to.  The  world  looks 
Qn  Catholic  altars  as  so  many  pieces  of  decora- 
lion  before  which  certain  peculiar  people  kneel 
_^nd  say  prayers.  Monasteries  and  nunneries 
are  dreadful  places,  used  principally  as  refuges 
by  disappointed  lovers.  They  contain  within 
their  gloomy  precincts  mysteries  of  romance. 
Priests  are  meddlesome  persons  —  not  all,  of 
course:     there   are   a    few   here    and    there    with 


whom  you  can  have  a  good  time.  A  suggestion 
frequently  uttered  and  freely  listened  to  can 
make  a  weak  man  doubt  about  such  a  funda- 
mental fact  of  consciousness  as  his  own  name 
and  identity.  It  is  not  surprising  if  some  Cath- 
olics, with  no  extraordinary  safeguards  of  intel- 
lect or  character,  not  to  speak  of  grace,  should 
be  affected  by  the  talk  going  on  about  them, 
and  should  find  themselves,  after  a  certain 
number  of  years,  to  have  drifted  far  from  the 
Catholic  point  of  view.  They  almost  think  it 
an  impertinence  and  a  matter  of  insolent  priest- 
craft and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  for  the  Church 
to  insist  on  the  Catholic  education  of  children. 
They  have  their  doubts  about  the  liberality 
and  correctness  of  the  Church's  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  divorce.  And  now  their 
daughter  wishes  to  enter  a  convent!  Imagine 
their  consternation! 

This  sad  portrait,  unfortunately,  is  not 
at  all  overdrawn.  In  the  face  of  such 
parental  blindness,  it  must  be  hoped  that 
when  the  son  or  daughter  with  a  well- 
authenticated  religious  vocation  reaches 
the  age  of  personal  accountability,  he  or 
she  will  remember  Our  Lord's  words,  "  He 
that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than 
Me  is  not  worthy  of  Me,"  and  follow 
whithersoever  Christ  calls  them. 


In  the  "lest  we  forget"  spirit,  the  Sacred 
Heart  Review  reads  Boston  'Catholics  a 
homily  on  the  superiority  of  private 
efficiency  to  public  display.  Commenting 
on  the  recent  Columbus  Day  procession 
in  its  home  city,  it  acknowledges  that  "it 
is  well  that  on  occasion  the  lawyer  and 
the  laborer,  the  doctor  and  the  ditch- 
digger,  the  clerk  and  the  collegian,  the 
man  of  business  and  the  man  of  books, 
the  man  of  great  possessions  and  the  man 
with  a  mere  pittance,  should  gather 
together,  and  in  the  light  of  day  should 
march  shoulder  to  shoulder  as  brethren 
who  believe  in  the  same  religious  truths, 
who  serve  the  same  Divine  Master,  and 
who  are  sons  of  the  one  true  Church." 
On"  the  other  hand,  however,  it  reminds 
its  readers  that  something  more  than 
external  show  is  requisite. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  get  too  proud 
of  our  big  parades,  or  to  feel  that  when  we  have 
turned    out    in    our    thousands    we    have    done 
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everything  riecessarj'.  The  real  strength  of  the 
Church  is  the  moral  worth  of  the  individual 
Catholic.  And  one  good  Catholic  whose  faith 
is  intense,  whose  love  for  God  and  his  neighbor 
is  real,  whose  performance  of  his  duties  as  a 
Christian  and  a  citizen  is  marked  by  justice, 
exactne^,  zeal  and  devotion,  is  worth  more  to 
the  Church  than  a  whole  platoon  of  men  who, 
after  the  glow  and  glory  of  a  parade  is  over, 
settle  down  to  a  half-hearted,  indifferent, 
nominal  Christian  life. 

Whether  needed  in  Boston  or  not,  the 
lesson  is  a  good  one.  In  the  individual 
as  well  as  in  the  common  or  general  life, 
the  mistake  is  not  infrequently  made  that, 
provided  the  "big  things"— special  func- 
tions, receptions,  set  speeches,  or  what 
not-^are  well  looked  after,  the  details 
of  daily  duties  may,  without  much  harm 
resulting,  be  shirked.  The  reverse  is  the 
real  truth.  The  big  things,  occasionally, 
are  good ;  but  the  little  ones  are  absolutely 
essential. 


A  hitherto  unrecorded  incident  of  the 
so-called  World's  Missionary  Congress  in 
Edinburgh  last  summer  is  related  by  Sir 
George  MacAlpine,  who,  besides  being  as 
orthodox  as  the  next  one  north  of  the 
Tweed,  is  a  cautious  body,  though  a  bit 
superstitious  when  laboring  under  religious 
excitement.  It  seems  that  at  one  stage 
of  the  proceedings  the  hall  in  which  the 
audience  was  assembled  grew  suddenly 
dark,  and  rumblings  of  thunder  were 
heard,  "as  if  the  wrath  of  High  Heaven 
were  enkindled,"  as  Sir  George  expressed 
it.  It  was  just  after  one  of  the  speakers, 
a  bold,  brave  man  —  undeterred  by  the 
dread  presence  of  a  colossal  statue  of  John 
Knox  —  had  paid  a  tribute  to  the  mis- 
sionary zeal  of  The  Church,  —  which,  by 
the  way,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
an  Anglican  prelate,  has  an  army  of  mis- 
sionaries five  times  greater  than  that  of 
all  Protestant  denominations  combined. 
Hence  the  darkness  and  crashes  '  of 
thunder,  the  heavens  frowning  upon 
any  praise  of  Popery,  and  threatening 
speaker  and  audience  with  swift  destruc- 
tion. But  the  storm  soon  passed,  and 
all  recovered  their  composure, — all  except 


Sir  George,  who  In  a  recent  speech, 
remembering  the  portentous  occurrence 
in  Edinburgh,  declared  that  the  co- 
operation of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  the  evangelization  of  the  world  was 
impossible!  "Her  darkness  is  too  dense 
and  her  errors  are  too  fatal  to  admit  of 
her  proving  an  agent  of  redemption  to 
lands  lying  in  a  gloom  hardly  more  pro- 
nounced than  her  own." 

We  like  to  believe,  with  the  London 
Tablet,  that  Sir  George  and  his  sympa- 
thizers are  not  representative  of  the 
kindly  and  sensible  Scottish  nation.  "The 
very  earnestness  which  underlies  this 
fanatic  hostility  to  the  Church  and  her 
missionaries,"  says  our  contemporary, 
"may  one  day,  under  God's  blessing,  by 
the  impulse  of  its  own  intensity,  work  its 
way  to  truth,  and  be  placed  at  her  service. 
It  was  but  yesterday  that  a  clergyman, 
a  descendant  of  that  very  John  Knox, 
despite  the  fact  that  his  statue  in  the- 
Edinburgh  Hall  lifts  a  finger  in  abiding 
protest,  was  happily  received  into  the 
Fold.  Who,  then,  can  tell  if  amongst  the 
descendants  of  the  Edinburgh  audience, 
and  of  those  who  cheered  the  gloomy 
words  of  Sir  George  MacAlpine,  there  may 
not  be  found  in  the  future  some  who, 
strong  in  the  joy  and  happy  in  the  light 
of  Catholic  Faith,  will  do  and  dare  in  its 
mission  field  things  which  will  far  more 
than  atone  for  all  the  bitter  thoughts  and 
hard  sayings  of  their  forefathers?" 


Our  English  exchanges  chronicle  the 
submission  to  the  Church  of  two  other 
Anglican  clergymen:  the  Rev.  Alfred 
George  Shoppee,  B.  A.  (1893),  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  and  Cuddesdon 
Theological  College,  curate  of  St.  Philip's, 
Cler  ken  well,  formerly  of  the  Church  of 
the  Ascension,  Lavender  Hill;  and  the 
Rev.  Ernest  Reginald  Shebbeare,  B.  A. 
(1893),  of  Keble  College,  Oxford,  and 
Ely  Theological  College,  curate  of  the 
Church  of  the  Annunciation,  Brighton, 
and  formerly  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist's, 
East  Dulwjch. 


In  November. 

BY     NEALE     MANN. 

^LL  the  world  condoles 

With  the  Holy  Souls 
Through  the  decades  of  bleak  November, 

As,   in  echoes   faint, 

Comes   their  loving   plaint 
Soft-sighed   by   the   moaning   wind; 

And   the  leaves   that  fall 

Spread  a  yellow  pall 
That   forces   us   still   to   remember 

How   brief  is  life, 

And   how,   after  its   strife, 
Comes  pain  for  the  sins  we  have  sinned. 

But  a  river  rolls 

O'er   the   Holy  Souls 
Through  these  decades  of  bleak   November, 

A  river  of  prayer, 

That  cleanses  them  there, 
In   that   region   of   patient   pain. 

For  each  vanished  friend 

Let   our  own   prayers   blend, 
Begging  Mary,   our  Queen,   to  remember 

And  usher  above 

The  souls  whom  we  love. 
That  forever  with  her  they  may  reign. 


The  "Punch  and  Judy"  Children. 

BY    MARY    E.    MANNIX. 
I. 

N  one  of  the  most  miserable 
quarters  of  London,  a  spot 
utterly  unknown  to  many  of 
the  denizens  of  the  fashionable 
West  End,  there  lived,  a  good  many  years 
ago,  a  family  composed  of  father,  mother, 
and  two  little  boys.  They  were  the  pro- 
prietors of  a  "  Punch  and  Judy "  show, 
an  extremely  popular  form  of  amusement 
in  England.  The  three  older  members  of 
the  family   were  all  actually    engaged    in 


the  "Punch  and  Judy"  exhibition;  only 
Benny,  the  younger  boy,  was  exempt,  as 
he  was  still  too  small  to  be  useful. 

While  the  father,  behind  the  green 
curtain,  manipulated  Punch  and  the 
obnoxious  policeman,  his  nasal  voice  dis- 
tinctly penetrating  to  the  very  edges  of  the 
crowds  gathered  about  him,  the  mother, 
sometimes  with  Benny  in  her  arms  and 
sometimes  allowing  Him  to  trot  beside 
her,  walked  up  and  down  in  front  of  the 
miniature  theatre,  in  order  to  prevent 
curious  little  girls  and  impertinent  half- 
grown  boys  from  coming  too  near. 
"Froggy,"  the  other  boy,  himself  not 
much  older  than  his  brother,  was  accus- 
tomed to  stand  at  first  on  the  edge  of 
the  portable  platform  which  served  as 
a  stage,  from  which  he  gradually  worked 
himself  into  the  thick  of  the  crowd, 
tambourine  in  hand,  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  the  pennies  and  occasional  six- 
pences with  which  their  painstaking 
efforts  at  furnishing  amusement  were 
rewarded.  He  was  in  the  habit  also  of 
occasionally  turning  his  back  on  the 
audience  in  order  to  glance  up  at  windows 
and  balconies,  from  which  sometimes  a 
sprinkling  and  sometimes  a  largess  of  coin 
was  dropped  by  interested  and  generous 
spectators. 

"Froggy's"  real  name  .was  Thomas,  or 
Tommy;  but  his  father  had  always  called 
him  "Froggy,"  because  he  had  a  chronic 
affection  of  the  throat  which  often  made 
his  voice  sound  hoarse  and  croaking,  as 
well  as  perpetually  cold  hands,  also  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  active  if  humble  animal. 
But  poor  Froggy's  hands  would  have  been 
warm  enough  if  he  had  been  allowed 
sometimes  to  hold  them  in  front  of  a  good 
fire,  or  to  remain  any  length  of  time  in  a 
comfortable  room  like  many  other  more 
fortunate  little  boys.  As  it  was,  the  greater 
part  of  his  waking  hours  were  spent  on 
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the  streets,  even  in  the  severest  days  of 
winter.  It  was  only  heavy,  persistent  rain 
or  dense  fog  that  prevented  this  daily 
migration  from  street  to  street  of  the  poor 
wanderers   with    their   miserable   show. 

As  may  be  supposed,  they  led  a  sad 
and  precarious  existence.  Every  morning 
they  left  their  poverty-stricken  room  and 
neighborhood  for  some  more  prosperous 
quarter  of  the  city,  where  people  were 
able  to  pay  for  the  cheap  amusement 
furnished  by  the  puppets.  In  winter  they 
were  nearly  as  well  received  as  in  summer; 
for,  unless  it  was  raining  torrents,  or  snow- 
ing in  clouds,  or  blowing  in  great  gusts, 
children  who,  on  account  of  the  weather, 
were  not  permitted  to  go  out  on  the 
streets,  would  be  allowed  to  stand  either 
at  open  windows  or  behind  clear,  shining- 
panes  of  glass  to  look  at  the  show,  which 
was,  on  those  occasions  at  least,  some 
substitute  for  air  and  exercise. 

First  Papa  Bowie  would  appear,  carry- 
ing the  Punch  and  Judy  show  on  one 
shoulder,  while  on  the  other  he  bore  the 
folding  platform,  which  was  not  heavy, 
and  which  in  a  moment  could  be  trans- 
formed into  an  enclosure  with  a  light  fence 
around  three  of  its  sides.  Then  came 
mamma,  little  Benny  in  her  arms,  as  well 
wrapped  up  as  she  had  outer  garments 
to  cover  him;  though,  like  her  husband, 
she  herself  was  very  shabbily  and  scantily 
attired.  Everything  in  the  shape  of  extras, 
whether  of  food  or  clothing,  went  to 
Benny,  who  had  lovely  pink  and  white 
skin,  brown  eyes,  and  flossy  golden  curls. 

It  is  a  strange  thing,  however,  that  few 
persons  remarked  on  the  beauty  of  the 
child;  and  fewer  still  among  the  happy 
and  prosperous  mothers  who  glanced  at 
him  ever  offered  him  any  of  the  half-worn 
garments  in  their  store,  though  it  needed 
but  a  single  passing  glance  to  become 
aware  of  his  necessities.  Comfort  and 
luxury  are  apt  to  make  people  indifferent, 
if  not  selfish.  The  Punch  and  Judy  actors 
came  and  went,  day  after  day  and  month 
after  month;  but  their  condition  was  not 
bettered,    because    people    merely    threw 


them  coins  for  the  cheap  amusement 
which  they  furnished. 

Froggy  always  walked  in  the  rear  of 
the  little  procession,  now  and  then  tapping 
his  tambourine  lightly  to  let  people  know 
the  show  was  coming;  and  wherever  his 
father  decided  to  stop,  the  boy  advanced 
,  briskly,  with  louder  tinkles  of  his  instru- 
ment, as  if  -to  say :  "  We  are  here !  Come 
out  and  listen  to  us!"  And,  skipping 
quickly  from  side  to  side,  he  would  cry 
out  several  times :  "  Oy !  Oy !  Oy ! "  Then 
windows  opened  and  little  curly  heads 
peeped  out,  and  childish  forms  (held  back 
and  protected  by  motherly  or  nursely 
arms)  leaned  over  the  broad  sills,  and 
passing  children  and  street  vagabonds 
gathered  around  the  moving  theatre.  And 
presently  the  platform  would  go  down  and 
the  frail  fence  would  encircle  it;  the 
mysterious  box,  lifted  from  the  ground, 
would  be  placed  upon  it;  Papa  Bowie 
would  hide  his  head  behind  the  curtain, 
and  the  performance  would  begin.  Punch 
and  Judy,  quarrelling  and  screaming,  the 
policeman  and  the  doctor  and  the  rest 
evolving  shrieks  of  laughter  from  the 
breathless  onlookers,  would  hold  them 
enchained  during  the  whole  performance; 
Froggy  usually  passing  the  tambourine 
around  before  it  was  quite  finished,  so 
that  the  audience  might  not  disperse 
without  the  opportunity  of  presenting 
some  more  or  less  substantial  token  of 
their  appreciation. 

As  the  meney  dropped  into  the  round 
metallic  body  of  the  tambourine,  Froggy 's 
cheeks  would  take  on  a  tinge  of  color, 
and  his  mild  blue  eyes  would  seek  those 
of  his  father  and  mother, — joyfully  if  the 
harvest  was  good;  sadly,  with  a  half- 
apologetic  look,  if  it  was  scanty,  almost 
as  though  he  were  responsible  for  the 
lack  of  generosity  the  spectators  dis- 
played. There  were  sometimes  very  good 
days,  when  the  amount  received  warranted 
the  purchase  of  sausage  and  hot  rolls,  and 
a  quart  of  thin  milk  which  they  heated 
on  their  excuse  for  a  stove. 

But    often    when    the    poor    creatures 
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returned  at  night,  after  a  hard  day,  they 
presented  a  sorry  aspect.  I  do  not  like 
to  tell  it,  but  it  is  useless  to  conceal  the 
truth.  Already,  perhaps,  some  of  my 
readers  are  wondering  why  the  Bowies 
were  so  very  poor,  if  money  kept  dropping 
all  day  long  into  Froggy's  tambourine. 
I  repeat,  I  do  not  like  to  have  to  tell 
it;  but  I  must  do  so,  as  it  is  my  story, 
and  was  the  cause  of  a  great  amount  of 
misery  which  the  family  endured. 

And  these  occasions,  as  time  went  on, 
grew  more  and  more  frequent.  The  father, 
walking  as  usual  at  the  head,  carrying 
the  little  theatre,  and,  alas!  stumbling  as 
he  went,  showed  the  effects  of  various 
stoppages  at  saloons  along  the  way,  in 
which,  though  he  did  not  remain  long, 
he  drank  a  good  deal,  his  wretched  family 
awaiting  him  on  the  sidewalk  while  he 
"tippled."  *Pale  and  weary,  the  mother 
toiled  behind  him;  while  in  the  rear 
came  Froggy,  tired  and  hungry  and  often 
half-crying,  for  as  yet  he  was  nothing  but 
a  little  boy.  I  do  not  think  he  could 
have  been  at  that  time  much  more  than 
seven  years  old. 

"Oh,  I  am  so  tired,  mother!"  he  would 
say, — "I  am  so  very,  very  tired!  I  wish 
that  sometime  some  one  would  carry  me, 
like  you  do  Benny." 

And  the  mother  would  reply  as  cheer- 
fully as  she  could: 

"Oh,  fie.  Froggy!  You  are  a  big  boy, 
and  Benny  is  only  a  baby.  And  who 
would  there  be  to  carry  you,  my  brave 
boy?  Papa  has  to  lug  the  show,  and  I 
must  carry  Benny;  and  there  is  no  one 
else,  you  see." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  Froggy  would  answer. 
"There's  not  any  one;  but  I  wish  there 
was,  mother.    And  I'm  so  hungry!" 

"Very  well;  be  patient  a  little  longer, 
and  we  shall  soon  be  home." 

"Shall  we  have  sausage,  mother?" 

Sometimes  the  answer  would  be  a 
cheerful  "Yes,  and  maybe  fried  potatoes." 
But  as  the  months  passed  it  was  more 
frequently,  "  No,  not  to-night.  Froggy. 
But  I  have  some  nice  dry  bread,  that  I 


will  soak  in  hot  water  for  a  moment  and 
fry  in  a  bit  of  dripping  left  over  from 
the  steak  we  had  last  Sunday."  Or  some- 
times she  would  say,  "  Instead  of  sausage 
(we're  tired  of  that.  Froggy),  we'll  have 
fried  mush.  I've  a  taste  of  ham  fat  in 
the  cupboard.  Oh,  it  will  be  grand!  Hurry 
now,  and  don't  complain." 

Now,  however  humble,  however  poor, 
home  is  still  home;  and  the  Bowie  family 
were  always  glad  at  nightfall  to  reach  its 
shelter;  for  that  it  was  at  least;,  though 
under  the  roof  of  a  large  and  rickety 
tenement,  which  a  fire  next  door  had 
scorched  some  time  before,  rendering  it 
still  more  unsightly  and  repulsive  in 
appearance. 

One  evening  in  December  they  returned 
to  their  lodgings.  It  had  been  snowing 
all  day, —  a  wet,  black  snow,  melting  as 
it  fell,  which  so  surcharged  the  air,  inside 
as  well  as  outside,  with  dampness  that 
people  who  had  firesides  lingered  near 
them,  never  approaching  the  windows 
save  to  draw  the  curtains  closer,  as  they 
shuddered  at  the  dismal  prospect  out  of 
doors.  Although  the  Bowies  had  traversed 
miles  of  streets,  they  had  but  little  in 
their  pockets.  The  father,  sombre  and 
silent  as  he  always  was  on  such  occasions, 
marched  uncertainly  along,  stumbling  over 
obstacles,  and  gazing  absently  at  everyone 
who  interfered  with  his  progress.  A  short 
distance  behind  him,  damp  garments 
clinging  to  their  half-frozen  limbs,  came 
the  mother  and  tw6  children.  Benny  had 
fallen  asleep  with  his  head  on  his  mother's 
shoulder,  but  Froggy  was  very  wide  awake. 

When  the  father  reached  the  room,  he 
placed  the  box  he  carried  in  a  corner, 
and,  without  saying  a  word,  turned  about 
and  again  descended  the  stairs.  The 
mother  laid  Benny  on  the  bed,  and  sat 
down  heavily  on  one  of  the  broken  chairs. 
It  was  dark  in  the  room.  Froggy  lit  a 
candle  and  stood  looking  intently  at  his 
mother.  She  remained  silent,  and  suddenly 
the  child  became  afraid. 

"Mamma!"  he  said.  "Why  don't  you 
talk?    Are  you  asleep?" 
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"No,  Froggy,"  she  replied  in  a  stifled 
voice,  "  I  am  not  asleep.  I  wish  I  were. 
I  feel  as  though  nothing  would  do  me  so 
much  good  as  a  sound  sleep  in  a  com- 
fortable bed.  I  am  very  ill.  I  was  afraid 
I  should  not  be  able  to  walk  home." 

"Lie  down,  mamma,^ — lie  down!"  said 
the  child,  untieing  her  bonnet  strings. 

At  that  moment  the  father  entered  the 
room.    He  had  a  package  in  his  hand. 

"I  have  bought  some  liver,"  he  said. 
"If  it  should  be  our  last  meal,  we  shall 
have  some  meat  to-night.  All  day  I  have 
seen  that  you  looked  very  cold  and  hungry, 
Jeanie.  And,  as  you  won't  ever  take  a 
glass  as  I  do,  you  can't  keep  warm." 

His  wife  looked  at  him  gratefully.  He 
had  never  been  unkind  to  her;  he  was 
his  own  worst  enemy,  and  that  only.  But 
she  could  not  utter  a  word. 

"Mamma  does  not  feel  well,"  said 
Froggy.  "  Her  hands  are  very  cold.  I 
think  she  ought  to  go  to  bed." 

"  Well,  yes,"  answered  the  father.  "  Lie 
down,  Jeanie  dear,  and  cover  up.  I  will 
cook  the  liver  and  bring  it  to  you,  with 
a  cup  of  hot  water.  I  wish  we  had  some 
tea.  But  there  is  bread,  and  I  brought 
two  bits  of  ham  fat  to  cook  the  liver." 

"I  can  not  rise,"  said  his  wife.  "You 
will  have  to  help  me." 

Her  husband  hastened  to  do  so,  but 
she  could  not  stir.  He  lifted  her  in  his 
arms,  and,  pushing  Benny  to  the  back 
of  the  bed,  laid  her  upon  it. 

"Lie  still  there,"  he  said.  "It  will  rest 
you.  Froggy,  come  and  take  off  mamma's 
shoes  and  rub  her  cold  feet.  And  after 
you  have  done  that  cover  her  up  well. 
Take  my  other  coat  and  throw  it  over 
her.  And  there  is  that  bit  of  rag  carpet 
near  the  door.    That  will  help." 

The  woman  lay  like  a  log,  while  the 
child  did  as  his  father  told  him.  When 
he  had  completed  his  task,  the  food  was 
ready.  But  she  could  not  eat;  indeed, 
she  hardly  seemed  to  know  that  she  was 
being  pressed  to  do  so.  Her  husband 
became  very  much  alarmed;  he  tried  to 
make    her    drink    some    water,    but    she 


refused  that  also.  At  last  he  took  the 
food  back  to  the  stove,  saying: 

"  Froggy,  eat  some  of  this.  I  will  take 
some  bread  in  my  hand,  while  I  watch 
your  mother.  Do  not  forget  to  save 
something  for  Benny,  and  a  little  for 
mamma;    she  may  want  it  after  a  while." 

Laying  a  piece  of  liver  between  two 
slices  of  bread,  he  took  it  to  the  bedside, 
where  he  consumed  it  between  pauses 
while  talking  to  his  wife,  who  looked  at 
him  with  a  feeble  smile,  unable  to  answer. 

Froggy  divided  the  rest  of  the  meat 
into  three  unequal  portions, — the  largest 
for  his  mother,  the  next  for  himself,  and 
the  third  and  smallest  piece  for  Benny, 
who  subsisted  principally  on  bread  mois- 
tened in  sweetened  water.  For  a  moment 
he  stood  beside  his  father,  who  now,  com- 
pletely sobered  by  fright,  leaned  over  his 
wife  as  she  lay  motionless.  Her  eyes  were 
closed,  her  breathing  was  very  natural. 

"She  is  asleep,"  said  Froggy. 

"Yes,"  answered  his  father,  in  a  tone 
of  relief.  "She  will  be  better  when  she 
wakes.  Poor  mamma,  she  is  very  tired 
and  worn  out!  To-morrow  she  must  stay 
at  home.  I've  just  been  thinking  we'll 
try  and  make  her  take  a  rest." 

"Stay  at  home!"  exclaimed  the  child 
in  surprise.  He  could  not  imagine  a  day 
without  his  mother. 

But  the  father  said: 

"  Go,  lie  down  now,  boy,  and  take  your 
rest.  You  need  it  too, — we  all  do.  Try 
to  cover  yourself  up  warm.  I'll  go  to  bed 
myself  in  a  few  moments." 

Without  another  word,  Froggy  retired 
to  a  corner  of  the  room,  where  was 
stretched  a  straw  mattress,  with  some  old 
clothes  for  covering.  His  mother  was 
accustomed  to  arrange  this  over  him  every 
night;  she  had  never  before  failed  to  do 
so,  and  the  boy  missed  the  gentle  touch 
of  her  loving  hand.  Deep  sighs  arose  from 
his  bosom  and  a  few  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks.  But  he  was  completely  exhausted 
and  very  cold;  in  a  few  moments  he  had 
forgotten  his  troubles  and  anxieties  in  a 
sound  sleep. 
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The  cold  dawn  of  a  winter  morning  was 
breaking  when  Froggy  awoke.  His  father 
was  sitting  beside  his  mother's  bed.  He 
heard  her  voice,  but  it  was  very  weak. 

"Harry,"  she  said,  "I  think  we  have 
shown  Punch  and  Judy  together  for  the 
last  time." 

Froggy  thought  he  heard  a  sob,  but  he 
was  not  sure. 

"You  are  so  good,  Jeanie!"  murmured 
the  man.  "  Do  not  give  up.  So  patient 
and  kind  as  you  are  no  woman  ever  was. 
If  I  have  ever  been  cross — " 

Again  Froggy  thought  he  heard  a  sob. 

"Harry,"  said  his  mother,  "you  are 
the  best,  the  kindest  man!  Except — for 
that  one  thing  I  should  not — fear  leaving 
the  children  alone — with  you." 

"I  know,  I  know!"  answered  the  father. 

"Promise  me  to  give  it  up, — to  take 
good  care  of  them." 

"  I  promise,  Jeanie.  But  I  hope  you  will 
be  all  right  soon.  When  winter  is  over, 
we  will  go  away  into  the  country.  Would 
you  like  it?" 

"  O  Harry !  But  I  must  go  —  I  think 
to-day  —  to  that  other  country — that 
beautiful  land  my  father  used  to  tell  me 
about — when  I  was  a  child." 

But  Froggy  could  bear  no  more.  Rush- 
ing t9  the  bedside,  he  cried: 

"  O  mother,  mother !  why  are  you  going 
away  from  us  to  another  land?" 

No  sound  came  from  the  mother's  lips; 
her  head  was  turned  from  him. 

The  man  leaned  over  her. 

"Jeanie!  Jeanie!"  he  called  in  a  loud 
voice.  Then,  lifting  his  head,  he  turned 
to  the  boy.  "  She  has  gone,  —  she  has 
gone!"  he  sobbed. 

"To  that  beautiful  land?"  asked  the 
child.    "Will  she  like  it  there?" 

"Ah,  yes!  She  will  never  more  have  a 
care  or  sorrow;  she  will  never  be  tired 
again." 

"Oh,  then,  we  can  bear  it;  can't  we 
papa?  And  she  will  come  back  when  she 
is  better,  won't  she?" 

The  father  took  the  child's  little  cold 
hand. 


"Go  and  lie  down  again,"  he  said.  "It 
is  too  early  to  get  up.  And  I  will  lay 
Benny  beside  you.    I  will  sit  here." 

As  Froggy  lay,  his  little  brother  in  his 
arms,  under  the  comforter  which  his 
father,  taking  it  from  the  larger  bed,  placed 
over  them,  he  did  not  know  whether  to 
cry  or  be  glad  that  his  mother  had  gone 
to  a  land  where  she  would  have  no  care 
or  sorrow,  or  ever  again  be  tired.  And 
in  the  midst  of  these  perplexing  thoughts 
he  fell  asleep  once  more. 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 


A  Nautical  Adventure. 


BY    HOPE    WII,UIS. 


IV. 


While  the  boys,  eatng  very  slowly, 
endeavored  to  make  the  best  of  the  meal 
that  had  been  placed  before  them^ 
Edward  in  particular  accepting  it  as  part 
of  the  new  experiences  their  adventure 
was  unfolding, — the  men  at  the  head  of 
the  table  had  been  holding  a  low-toned 
conversation.  At  length  the  captain, 
addressing  himself  to  his  unexpected 
guests,  said  in  a  voice  as  loud  as  though 
he  were  giving  orders  on  deck  on  a  very 
stormy  night: 

"  Boys,  the  mate  here,  Mr.  Jakes,  and 
I  have  been  talking  together,  and  we've 
concluded  that  we  don't  want  to  be  both- 
ered with  a  pair  of  kids  on  this  vessel  no 
longer  than  we  can  help.  So  we've  decided 
not  to  run  you  up  to  Boston  if  we  meet 
any  ship,  yacht  or  sloop  that's  going  to 
lay  by  at  Bayview.  If  we  do,  we'll  set 
you  aboard  of  the  first  that  comes  along. 
It'll  save  you  a  long  tramp,  as  you  say 
you've  got  no  money;  and  it'll  ease  the 
minds  of  your  folks  considerable." 

"Our  folks  won't  be  uneasy,"  replied 
Edward,  "because  they  know  we're  gone." 

"  On  a  ten-inch  boat  in  the  middle  of 
the  night!  And  they  won't  be  alarmed! 
Queer    people!"    exclaimed    the    captain. 

"They    think    we're    on    the    training 
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ship,"  said  Clinton,  resolved  to  tell  the 
whole  truth  at  last.  "  We  wanted  to  enlist 
in  the  navy." 

"Oh,  you  did!"  answered  the  captain. 
"  And  you  mean  to  sit  up  there  and  tell  me 
such  a  lie  as  that?  Your  folks  give  you 
leave  to  go  off  in  the  dark  night — a  pair 
of  infants  like  you — and  join  the  navy?" 

"  He  is  not  telling  a  lie,"  said  Edward 
before  Clinton  could  reply.  "They  do 
know  it  by  this  time.     We  left  a  note." 

"Oh,  just  as  I  thought,  then!  You've 
run  away?" 

"Guess  that's  what  it  was,"  answered 
Clinton.  "  But  we  were  just  crazy  to  be 
sailors  in  Uncle  Sam's  Navy." 

"Still  as  crazy?"  asked  the  captain, 
with  uplifted  eyebrows. 

"Yes,"  replied  Edward,  boldly,  "if  we 
were  old  enough.  There's  no  life  like  it, 
I  think." 

Just  then  the  lookout  shouted,  "  Ship 
ahoy!"  and  the  men  immediately  rose  to 
their  feet  and  hurried  up  the  companion 
way,  closely  followed  by  the  boys. 

The  boat  proved  to  be  the  private  yacht 
Swift  Wing,  which  the  boys  had  often 
seen  in  Bayview  harbor.  Its  owner  was 
a  friend  of  Edward's  Uncle  George,  who 
had  often  made  trips  with  him  on  the 
yacht  during   the  summer. 

"Why,  I  know  that  gentleman!"  said 
Edward,  as  the  captain  was  about  to 
explain  the  circumstances  which  had 
caused  him  to  hail  the  passing  yacht. 

"What's  your  name,  kid?"  inquired 
the  captain. 

"Edward  Rock,"  was  the  reply.  "And 
this    is   my    chum,    Clinton    Fielding." 

"  Here's  Edward  Rock  and  Clinton 
Fielding!"  shouted  the  captain  of  the 
sloop.  "They're  a  pair  of  runaways. 
Won't  you  take  them  back  to  Bayview?" 

"Well,"  said  the  captain  of  the  yacht, 
"let  them  come  aboard.  I'll  take  them 
home  safe." 

In  a  few  moments,  almost  before  they 
could  realize  what  had  occurred,  the  boys, 
the  dog,  the  valise,  and  the  boat  were 
aboard  the  yacht,  turning  about  for  home. 


The  captain  affected  to  be  very  much 
surprised  and  disgusted  with  the  plan  and 
subsequent  adventure  of  the  boys;  never- 
theless, being  quite  a  young  man  himself, 
he  was  at  heart  greatly  amused.  After 
he  had  talked  to  them  seriously,  telling 
them  he  was  glad  to  know  they  had  been 
honorable  and  had  made  a  clean  breast  of 
it,  he  asked  them  if  they  had  breakfasted. 

"We  had  something  to  eat,  but  it  was 
awi\i\,"  said  Edward.  "The  room  was 
horribly  dirty  and  the  food  was — " 

"Just  sickening!"  interposed  Clinton.  "I 
couldn't  eat,  and  I  was  ashamed  not  to." 

"  Come  down,  then,  and  we'll  have  some 
breakfast,"  said  the  host. 

He  led  the  way  to  the  cabin,  where 
they  found  a  table  beautifully  arranged 
with  china,  glass,  and  silver.  Two  young 
men  were  already  seated  at  the  inviting 
board.  The  situation  was  explained  by 
the  captain,  amid  considerable  laughter 
from  his  listeners. 

While  they  were  still  at  table  a  sailor 
respectfully  appeared,  announcing  that  a 
wireless  message  had  been  received.  The 
captain  excused  himself,  but  returned  very 
soon  to  say  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  to 
Boston  at  once  on  urgent  business. 

"  It  won't  take  me  more  than  half  an 
hour  to  settle  it,"  he  explained.  "But 
we  can't  make  Bayview  to-day,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  I've  already  sent  a 
wireless  message  to  your  people;  boys," 
he  went  on.  "  And  I've  just  thought  of 
something  that  may  keep  us  another  day 
in  Boston.  You  really  don't  deserve  a 
treat,    but   I'm   going   to   give   you   one." 

The  boys  were  duly  grateful.  They 
were  told  to  make  free  of  the  yacht,  a 
privilege  which  they  fully  enjoyed  and 
appreciated.  The  contrast  between  their 
present  quarters  and  those  of  the  previous 
night  was  so  great  as  almost  to  obliterate 
any  feeling  of  remorse  they  might  have 
had  for  undertaking  the  adventure  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  their  parents,  upon 
whose  indulgence  they  both  knew  they 
could  rely.  They  reached  Boston  without 
incident,  and  spent  the  night  on  the  yacht. 
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"Boys,"  said  the  captain  next  morning 
as  they  sat  at  breakfast,  "  I  have  to  run 
up  town,  and  I'm  going  to  take  you  with 
me.  You  can  wait  for  me  at  the  bank 
while  I  transact  my  business.  As  you 
look  rather  seedy,  I'll  take  you  both  and 
get  you  sailor  suits  (something  to  which 
your  parents  will  not  be  likely  to  object), 
as  I  am  going  to  introduce  you  to  a  friend 
of  mine,  and  pay  a  visit  which  I  think  you 
will  enjoy.  We  shan't  be  back  on  board 
till  this  afternoon.    What  do  you  say?" 

The  boys  were  very  much  pleased.  All 
happened  as  the  captain  liad  arranged. 
The  sailor,  suits,  supplemented  by  canvas 
caps,  were  very  becoming.  From  the 
tailor-shop  they  rode  to  one  of  the  wharves, 
where  they  took  a  small  boat. 

"See  yonder  ship?"  said  their  friend, 
pointing  to  a  large  vessel  lying  at  anchor. 

"Yes;  that's  the  Minotaur,''  replied 
the  boys  in  surprise. 

"You're  right:  that's  the  Minotaur. 
Captain  Cary,  in  command,  is  an  old 
friend  of  our  family.  I'm  going  to  take 
you  aboard  and  introduce  you,  not  as 
candidates  for  the  training  ship,  but  as 
young  friends  of  mine." 

They  soon  found  themselves  ascending 
the  gangway,  at  the  head  of  which 
stood  a  young  officer  in  spick-and-span 
apparel,  with  a  gold  band  on  his  cap, 
who  saluted  Captain  Bayne  respectfully, 
vouchsafing  the  boys  an  agreeable  smile 
as  they  passed  him  by.  And  soon,  after 
traversing  the  spotless  deck,  with  many 
an  admiring  glance  at  the  shining  brasses, 
they  reached  the  august  presence  of  the 
commander,  who  was  seated  in  a  small, 
neatly  appointed  cabin,  reading  the  morn- 
ing paper. 

He  appeared  quite  pleased  to  meet  his 
friend.  After  the  first  greeting,  they  con- 
versed for  a  few  moments  in  French, 
which  the  boys  thought  rather  strange,  as 
both  were  Americans.  They  also  laughed 
a  good  deal  during  their  conversation, 
which  was  explained  later  when  the 
captain  of  the  Minotaur  turned  to  the 
bovs  and  said: 


"So,  boys,  you  wanted  to  be  sailors? 
It's  something  many  others  have  longed 
for  before  you. :  Some  have  succeeded  in 
gratifying  their  wishes,  others  have  not. 
It  is  a  life  to  which,  I  may  say,  one  must 
be  born  to  fulfil  its  many  requirements. 
But  I  would  not  advise  either  of  you  to 
try  it  in  the  way  you  had  decided  to  do. 
Four  years  from  now,  if  you  still  continue 
to  wish  to  be  sailors,  and  your  parents 
are  willing,  an  opening  may  be  found  for 
you  at  the  Naval  Academy." 

"Yes,  sir,"  rejoined  Edward,  when  the 
commander  had  finished  his  little  speech. 
"  We  will  remember  what  you  say,  and 
I'm  sure  we  shall  not  change  our  minds 
about  going  into  the  navy." 

"  And  here  is  something  else  I  want  you 
to  remember,"  continued  the  commander. 
"  I  have  boys  of  my  own,  one  of  whom  is 
now  at  Annapolis,  and  I  hope  to  see  the 
other  there  also.  I  speak  to  you  as  I  would 
to  them,  in  the  same  case.  Even  if  you 
had  been  of  legal  age,  do  you  think  the 
United  States  Navy  would  accept  two 
boys  who  had  run  away  from  kind 
parents  and  a  good  home?  No, — emphat- 
ically no!  We  want  only  upright  and 
honorable  recruits  in  our  navy." 

The  boys  cast  down  their  eyes. 

"  You  are  very  young, — that  is  your 
only  excuse,"  resumed  the  commander. 
"  Your  ideas  of  what  you  would  have  to 
do  and  to  undergo  were,  I  am  persuaded, 
very  vague  and  erroneous.  Were  you 
aware,  boys,  that  your  lives  from  early 
morning  until  the  moment  you  retire 
would  be  a  long  and  difficult  routine  of 
arduous  duties?" 

"No,  sir,"  meekly  responded  the  boys. 

"  Did  you  understand  that  you  would 
have  to  study  harder,  with  far  less  recre- 
ation, than  you  do  at  school;  that  there 
are  no  weekly  holidays  on  a  training  ship; 
that  spare  moments  would  be  given  to 
drill  and  practice;  that  your  food  would 
be  of  the  plainest;  and  that  you  would 
be  obliged  to  serve  your  time  till  the  very 
end,  even  if  you  were  displeased  with  the 
conditions  on  board?" 
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"No,  sir,"  answered  Clinton;  while 
Edward  added  in  a  tone  of  surprise: 

"  We  didn't  know  we  should  have  to 
study,  sir.  We  thought  we  should  be 
drilling  all  the  time.    And  we  liked  that." 

"Are  you  fond  of  study?"  asked  the 
commander. 

"  Not  very  fond,"  replied  Clinton. 

"Boys  of  twelve  are  not,  as  a  rule," 
said  the  commander.  "  But  there  is  hope 
for  you  yet.  You  will  grow  older,  and  you 
will,  I  trust,  be  good  students  from  now 
on.  Otherwise,  you  can  never  hope  to  be 
among  Uncle  Sam's  cadets." 

After  treating  them  to  lemonade  and 
cakes,  the  commander  ordered  a  young 
officer  to  show  them  through  the  ship, 
while  he  and  Captain  Bayne  had  a  smoke 
together.  A  thrill  of  admiration  ran 
through  their  veins  when  they  entered 
the  classroom,  where  a  hundred  or  more 
boys,  in  trim  uniform,  were  engaged  in 
drawing  maps.  But  their  pleasure  was 
somewhat  abated  when  they  met  a  group 
in  bare  feet,  swabbing  the  decks,  another 
group  painting  the  small  boats,  and  three 
or  four  peeling  potatoes  near  the  cook's 
galley.  Neither  of  them  was  emulous  of 
such  menial  employment.  On  the  whole, 
they  decided  that  the  advice  of  the  com-  - 
mander  was  not  to  be  despised. 

Before  they  left  the  vessel,  Edward  and 
Clinton  were  presented  with  a  ship's 
ribbon  bearing  the  word  Minotaur  in  gold 
letters.  They  lost  no  time  in  fastening 
these  around  their  caps;  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  it  was  with  pride 
rather  than  penitence  in  the  ascendant  in 
their  boyish  souls  that  they  stood  on  the 
deck  of  the  Swift  Wing  as  it  steamed  into 
Bayview  harbor  on  the  following  evening. 

Their  fathers  and  mothers  were  on  the 
dock,  nothing  but  welcoming  smiles  on 
their  faces,  as  they  waited  for  the  boat 
to  come  to  anchor  And  there  in  the  fore- 
ground was  Uncle  George,  laughing  and 
waving  his  handkerchief.  And  there  was 
Caleb  House,  apparently  not  at  all  angry 
at  the  manner  in  which  they  had  made 
off  with  his  boat;    for  his  weather-beaten 


face  was  one  broad  grin  of  joy  and 
gratification. 

And  there,  behind  the  front  group, 
seemed  to  be  the  whole  small  boy  and 
girl  population  of  Bayview,  with  every 
friendly  fisherman  that  could  be  spared 
from  the  boats  and  the  cannery.  It  really 
looked  as  though  Bayview  had  taken  a 
half-holiday  to  welcome  them  home. 
There  were  no  reproaches:  they  were 
greeted  as  heroes  instead  of  culprits.  As 
is — thank  God! — the  case  in  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  in  human  events,  the 
prodigal  sons  were  both  received  with  open 
arms  and  loving  embraces.  But -they  were 
sent  away  to  school  after  vacation, — 
w^hich  was,  we  think,  equivalent  to  an 
admission  by  their  parents  that  they 
needed  a  change  of  discipline. 

Their  friendship  and  comradeship  suf- 
fered no  diminution  during  the  years  they 
were  at  college,  nor  later  at  Annapolis. 
To-day  their  names  may  be  found  among 
those  of  the  most  efficient  of  the  younger 
officers  of  the  Pacific  Squadron. 

(The  End.) 


Lammas  Day. 


"Lammas  Day"  is  probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  "Lamb's  Mass  Day,"  which  was 
celebrated  each  year  in  m'ediaeval  times  in 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter- in- Vinculis,  at 
York,  England.  On  the  first  Sunday  in 
August  every  year,  the  vassals  of  the 
cathedral  brought  each  a  lamb  to  the 
High  Mass  as  an  offering.  At  the  present 
time,  in  rural  England,  Lammas  Day  is 
celebrated  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
our  Hallowe'en;  and,  in  common  with 
many  of  the  old  Church  holidays,  it  is  full 
of  interesting  siu-vivals  of  ancient  customs, 
one  of  which  is  the  throwing  down  of 
fences  and  the  opening  to  public  use  of 
the  pasture-  lands  which  have  been  held 
as  private  property  since  the  end  of  the 
preceding  Lammastide.  The  practice  prob- 
ably dates  back  to  the  communal  village 
customs  of  our  primitive  ancestors. 
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— "The  Cost  of  a  Crown,",  a  sacred  drama 
by  Father  R.  H.  Benson,  is  announced  by 
Longmans,   Green   &   Co. 

— Chapman  &  Hall's  Autumn  Hst  includes 
"Idola  Fori:  Chapters  on  Public  Questions  of 
the  Day,"  by  W.  S.  Lilly;  and  "The  Mount  of 
Vision,"  a  book  of  English  mystic  verse,  selected 
and  arranged  by  Adeline  Cashmore,  with  an 
Introduction  by  Mrs.  Meynell. 

— The  lamented  Dr.  John  Scannell,  Canon 
Penitentiary  of  the  diocese  of  Portsmouth,  who 
last  month  passed  to  the  reward  of  a  long  life 
of  abnegation,  devotion,  and  self-sacrifice,  was 
the  author  of  books  on  "The  Canon  of  Scripture" 
and  "The  Campaign  of  Waterloo." 

— The  two  lectures  given  last  year  at  Columbia 
University  by  Seiior  Ram6n  Menendez  Pidal, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Hispanic  Society  of 
America,  are  now  published  by  the  Society  in 
a  handsome  volume.  Their  subject  is  "El 
Romancero  Espanol,"  which  is  dealt  with 
historically  and  critically. 

— "Prayers  from  the  Divine  Liturgy,"  com- 
piled and  translated  from  the  Missal  and  Breviary 
by  Emily  Hickey,  is  a  little  volume  which  should 
have  a  wide  welcome.  It  is  eminently  desirable. 
"To  many  of  us,"  says  the  foreword,  "it  has 
seemed  a  great  pity  and  a  great  loss  that  the 
Church's  beautiful  and  stately  prayers  should 
have  been  so  commonly  replaced,  in  private 
and  family  devotions,  by  newer  ones  far  inferior 
in  merit.  This  may  be  owing,  at  least  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  fact  that  so  few  of  these  prayers 
have  been  made  familiar  to  Catholics  in  their 
mother-tongue.  No  one  acquainted  with  the 
prayers  of  the  Liturgy,  so  fervid,  yet  sober, 
so  pithy,  so  wide  in  their  scope,  but  must  feel 
that  the  old  wine  is  indeed  better  than  the 
new."     Published   by    the   English  C.   T.    S. 

— "The  Attributes  of  God,  Mirrored  in  the 
Perfections  of  Mary,"  is  the  title  of  a  volume 
of  some  two  hundred  pages,  published  anony- 
mously by  Burns  &  Gates,  and  in  this  country 
by  Benziger  Brothers.  The  imprimatur  of  the 
Vicar-General  of  Westminster  makes  up  in  a 
measure  for -the  lack  of  the  author's  name; 
while  some  "notes  by  the  censor,"  found  on 
the  last  page  of  the  book,  is  presumptive  evi- 
dence that  the  work  v.'as  carefully  examined 
before  the  imprimatur  was,  accorded.  The 
Introduction  contains  this  reference  to  the 
volume's  purpose:  "May  God  bless  the  little 
work  sent  forth  for  love  of  Him,  for  love  of 
His  image   on  earth,   our  fellowmen!     We   send 


it  forth  on  the  vast  ocean  of  Divine  Providence, 
trusting  that  to  some,  at  least,  it  may  bring 
one  of  the  greatest  gifts — that  is  a  wider  and 
fuller  knoVledge  of  God,  His  goodness.  His 
infinite  benignity,  the  magnificence  of  His 
mercy."  A  cursory  examination  of  the  eighteen 
chapters  that  form  the  book's  contents  leads 
one  to  believe  that  the  pious  wish  will  be 
realized. 

— In  the  course  of  an  appreciative  notice 
of  the  late  Julia  Ward  Howe,  contributed  to 
the  Boston  Republic,  we  find  this  interesting 
information: 

We  recall  a  poem  of  Mrs.  Howe's  later  years  in  honor 
of  "Holy  Katherine  of  Siena,"  and  from  her  collected 
poems  it  would  be  easy  to  take  many  evidences  of  her 
sincere  homage  to  Catholic  devotion.  She  lived  to  see 
Puritan  Boston  transformed  into  predominantly  Catholic 
Boston.  She  was  too  wise  to  fight  the  inevitable.  At  the 
time  of  Mayor  Fitzgerald's  "Old  Home  Week"  she  cheerfully 
contributed,  and  read  the  poem  for  the  most  significant 
gathering  of  the  occasion.  Again — something  which  seems 
to  have  been  forgotten  by  all  who  have  sketched  her, — she 
wrote  for  the  daily  press  a  touching  little  poem  on  the 
death  of  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Williams  in  the  same 
year. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  the  deceased  lady 
had  more  claims  on  Catholic  admiration  than 
are  embodied  in  the  poem  on  which  her  fame 
will  probably  rest,  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic." 

— "Mere  Hints,  Moral  and  Social,"  by  the 
Rev.  John  E.  Graham,  is  a  reprint  of  some 
threescore  brief  essays  contributed  once  a  week 
during  a  period  of  fifteen  months  to  the  editorial 
colunms  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  The  author 
states  that  the  articles  are  the  principles  of  the 
strenuous  life  applied  to  social  morality;  and 
he  discovers  Scriptural  sanction  of  the  strenuous 
life  in  the  text,  "The  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
suffers  violence,  and  the  violent  bear  it  away." 
The  topics  are  of  wide  variety,  and  are  treated 
with  notable  terseness,  force,  and  effectiveness. 
Many  persons  who  have  already  had  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  reading  these  "sermons  in  nut- 
shells," as  they  have  been  called,  will  be  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  secure  them  in  book 
form.  They  deserve  a  host  of  readers.  The 
book  is  i)ublished  by  the  author,  and  is  for  sale 
by    the    Eichelberger   Book   Co.,    Baltimore. 

— No  admirer  of  the  late  Father  Tabb's 
literary  output  will  find  reason  to  cavil  with 
the  taste  displayed  by  the  pubUsher  (Mitchell 
Kennerley,  New  York)  in  the  external  form 
given  to  "Later  Poems."  Paper,  typography, 
and  binding  are  all  admirable;  and,  although 
the  characteristic  brevity  of  the  poems  confines 
the  one  hundred  and  one  titles  to  one  hundred 
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and  fifteen  pages,  the  volume  is  not  unduly 
slender.  The  qualities  which  distinguish  former 
collections  of  Father  Tabb's  poetry — originality, 
depth  of  feeling,  epigrammatic  terseness,  beauty 
of  imagery,  and  felicity  of  phrase — are  plainly 
in  evidence  in  this  latest  volume,  which  will 
add  to  rather  than  detract  from  the  posthumous 
fame  of  the  blind  poet-priest.  That  fame  is  at 
present  so  secure  that  one  may,  without  incurring 
the  censure  of  hypercriticism,  hazard  a  word 
of  advice  to  such  youthful  versifiers  as,  intelli- 
gibly enough,  take  Father  Tabb  for  their  model. 
His  technique  is  not  always  perfect.  In  "Later 
Poems,"  as  in  previous  collections,  may  be 
found  such  forced  rhymes,   or  no-rhymes,   as 

I  sought  Divinity. 
"The  Corner-Stone  am  I."  .  .  . 
Till  love  demands  the  Prisoner, 
And  Death> replies,  "He  is  not  here," — 

where  the  vowel  sounds  of  the  rhyming  syllables 
are  anything  but  identical;  and  "is — this," 
where  the  consonant  sounds  are  unlike.  So, 
too,  in   the   triplet  from  "The   Lute-Player," 

In  swaddling  clothes  of  silence  bound 

His  genius  a  soul  had  found. 

And  wakened  it  to  light  and  sound, 

the  second  line  can  be  made  one  of  four  feet 
only  by  giving  "genius"  a  syllable  more  than 
English  orthoepy  authorizes.  Inconsiderable 
spots,  these,  on  a  luminous- sun,  of  course;  but 
the  reader,  and  more  especially  the  young 
reader,  should  be  taught  to  admire  the  light 
and  not  the  dark;  and  the  minor  poet  should 
not  seek  to  bolster  up  bad  rhymes  with  the 
authority  of  even  so  excellent  a  poet  as  Father 
Tabb. 

The  Latest  Books. 

A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


"The  lona  Series."    35  cts.,  each. 

"Biographies  of  English  Catholics  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century."  Rev.  John  Kirk,  D.  D. 
$2.75- 

"A  Spiritual  Canticle  of  the  Soul."  St.  John  of 
the   Cross.     $1.95. 

"St.  Clare  of  Assisi."  Very  Rev.  Leopold  de 
.    Chdrance,  O.  S.  F.  C.     $1.10. 

"Life  Lessons  from  Blessed  Joan  of  Arc." 
Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  S.  J,      85  cts. 

"History  of  the  American  College,  Rome." 
Rt.  Rev.  Henry  A.  Brann,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
$2.20. 

"Home  Life  in  Ireland."     Robert  Lynd,    $2.50. 

"Missale  Romanum."     $2;    mor.,  $2.57. 

"The  Friendly  Little  House,  and  Other  Stories." 

$1.25. 
"Flamstead  Quarries."    Mary  E.  Waller.    $1.50. 
"A  Renegade  Poet,  and  Other  Essays."    $1.25. 
"Meditations   and   Instructions  on    the   Blessed 

Virgin."      Vol.     II.      Rev.    A.    Vermeersch, 

S.  J.     $1.35. 
"Raccolta."     1910   Edition.     $1. 
"Are  Our  Prayers  Heard?"    Rev.  Joseph  Egger, 

S.  J.     15  cts. 
"A  Minister's  Marriage."    Austin  Rock.     75  cts. 
"Simple    Catechism    Lessons."      Dom    Lambert 

Nolle,  O.  S.  B.    $1. 

"The  Imitation  of  Christ."  (Pocket  Classics.) 
25  cts.,  net. 

"Father  Paul  of  Moll."  Edward  Van  Spey- 
brouck.      $1  25. 


Obituary. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  m,ake  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Later  Poems."      Father  Tabb.     $1. 

"The  Attributes  of  God,  Mirrored  in  the  Per- 
fections of  Mary."      90  cts. 

"Mere  Hints,  Moral  and  Social."  Rev.  John  E. 
Graham.     $1. 

"  Donal  Kenny."     Rev.  Joseph  Guinan.     $1.50. 

"The  Spaniard  at  Home."  Mary  F..  Nixon- 
Roulet.      $1.75. 


Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Hbb.,  xiii,  3. 

Very  Rev.  Edmund  Barnett,  of  the  diocese 
of  Hexam  and  Newcastle;  Rev.  Patrick  Ryan, 
diocese  of  Seattle;  Rev.  James  Dooley,  arch- 
diocese of  New  York;  Rev.  John  Dillon,  arch- 
diocese of  St.  Paul;  and  Rev.  Peter  Sherlock,  S.  J. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Dease,  Mr.  Hugh  Gillespie,  Mr.  John 
Slattery,  Mr.  Anton  Seng,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Len- 
ahan,  Mr.  J.  Ganseder,  Mrs.  Ellen  McCarthy, 
Mr.  Joseph  Grabowski,  Mr.  John  Higgins,  Mr. 
Joseph  Kohler,  Mrs.  Thomas  Quinn,  Mr.  Henry 
Schaefer,  Mr.  John  Houlihan,  Mr.  Joseph  Brown, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Dalton,  Mrs.  Catherine  Connolly,  Mr. 
Daniel  P.  Donovan,  Mr.  Henry  Wendeln,  Mr. 
Charles  Lichtie,  Mrs.  Bridget  Braden,  Mr. 
Octave  St.  Marie,  Mr.  Edward  Connelly,  and 
Mrs.  T.  Bihl. 

Eternal  rest  give  to  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they  rest 
in  peace!    Amen.    (300  days'  indul.) 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATrONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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The  Creator's  Aim. 

FROM    THE    iTAIvIAN    OF    GABRIEL    FIAMMA. 

T^O  strew  these  orbs  through  heaven's  expanse 
that  glow, 

And  round  the  centre  guide  their  mazy  flight; 

To  rule   the   winds,   and   by   the  jarring  fight 
Of  elements  adorn  the  world  below; 
To  stretch  the  shadowing  cloud,  and  paint  the 
bow. 

The  sun  by  day  to  give,  the  moon  by  night, 

That  heat  and  cold  alternate  may  delight. 
And  plenty's  horn  with  fruits  may  overflow, — 

To   lead   the   rivers   through   their   devious  line; 

Man  to  endow  with  reason  and  with  speech, 

And  all  that  live  with  power  to  feel  and  move : 

These  are  Thy  works  of  power.   Maker   Divine, 

By  which  in  part  our  feeble  thoughts  may  reach 

The  yet  surpassing  wonders  of  Thy  love. 


An  English  Divine  Comedy. 


BY    H.  CECIL,    POOL. 

ORE  regrettable  than  the  de- 
struction of  the  monasteries  of 
England  by  Henry  VIII.  was 
the  dissipation  of  the  libraries 
which  they  contained.  The  extent  of  the 
loss  can  not  be  realized.  Collections  of 
books  and  manuscripts,  which  would 
to-day  be  literally  worth  their  weight  in 
gold,  were  sold  for  a  mere  pittance,  to 
be  utilized  by  hucksters  as  wrappings 
for  merchandise,  kindlings  for  fires,  and 
even  baser  purposes.  Two  large  monastic 
libraries  were  sold  for  a  sum  equivalent  to 


$ioo,  and  the  "olde  bookes  in  the  choir" 
are  frequently  listed  by  the  "visitors" 
of  the  infamous  King  at  prices  ranging 
from  $1.50  to  $2. 

Fortunately,  some  few  books  and  manu- 
scripts escaped  destruction,  and  from 
these  the  antiquarian  has  been  able  to 
reconstruct  a  sort  of  mosaic  picture  of 
the  monastic  life  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
Sometimes  a  few  account-books  survived, 
such  as  those  of  the  nuns  of  Wherwell, 
and  chronicles  like  those  of  Ingulph  of 
Croyland  and  Jocelin  de  Brakelonde. 

One  of  the  works  happily  preserved 
for  us  is  "The  Revelation  to  the  Monk 
of  Evesham,"  an  allegory  which  may  at 
some  time  be  relatively  as  highly  prized 
by  Catholics  of  English-speaking  coun- 
tries as  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  is  among 
Protestants.  The  date  of  this  "  Revela- 
tion" is  given  as  1196;  and  as  it  is 
mentioned  by  Roger  de  Wendover  in  his 
"Flowers  of  History,"  including  the  year 
1235,  it  can  not  plausibly  be  assigned  to 
a  later  date.  No  trace  has  ever  been 
found  of  the  original  manuscript;  and 
we  might  never  have  known  of  its  exist- 
ence but  for  its  being  printed  by  William 
de  Machlinia  about  1482,  of  whose  edition 
the  copy  in  the  British  Museum  is  pre- 
sumably the  only  one  extant.  The  text 
of  this  unique  copy  is  barbarous  in  the. 
extreme.  Orthography  was,  apparently, 
as  yet  unreduced  to  rules,  for  the  same 
words  are  variously  spelled ;  and  the  punc- 
tuation seems  to  be  more  in  the  nature 
of  literary  grace-notes  than  designed  for 
any  practical  purpose. 

An  extract  from  the  original,  verbatim 
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et  literatim,  may  be  of  interest:  "Trewly 
fsche  was  ftable  and  ftedfafte  in  con- 
tynauns  and  feyre  of  beholdyng.  home 
the  laborus  weye  that  fsche  had  gon  a 
lytyl  had  weryde.  and  with  peynys  of 
fyre  that  other  were  inuoluyd  here  and 
there  fsche  was  ofte  tymes  tochyd  and 
fum  what  brente." 

No  word  has  come  down  to  us  as  to 
the  author  of  the  "Revelation";  and 
the  narrative  itself  affords  us  no  clue, 
inasmuch  as  it  changes  from  the  third 
to  the  first  person  without  any  alteration 
of  style  which  might  suggest  a  joint 
authorship.  Beyond  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  monk,  living  the  life  hid  with  Christ  in 
God,  in  the  Abbey  of  Evesham,  we  know 
nothing  of  him.  That  he  lived  and  fol- 
lowed the  Rule  faithfully,  and  that  he 
was  la  man  of  deep  ^spiritual  insight,  we 
may  fairly  presume  from  the  precious 
little  book  that  the  art  of  printing  rescued 
from  the  deluge  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  great  Abbey  of  Evesham  was,  in 
its  day,  the  glory  of  the  beautiful  and 
fertile  vale  of  that  name.  Far  away  to 
the  west  are  the  picturesque  Malvern 
Hills;  and  the  town  is  situated  on  a 
tongue  of  land  formed  by  a  curious  bend 
of  the  Avon  as  it  winds  its  way  through 
a  land  of  fruitful  orchards  and  hop-yards, 
which  Leland  well  described  as  the 
granary  of  Worcestershire.  The  founding 
of  this  celebrated  Benedictine  house, 
round  which  the  town  hovered  as  its 
spiritual  and  even  temporal  centre,  is 
attributed  to  Bishop  Egwin  in  692.  A 
pretty  tradition  tells  of  Eoves,  a  shepherd, 
seeing  a  vision  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
hastening  to  inform  St.  Egwin,  to  whom 
a  similar  vision  was  vouchsafed.  Egwin 
at  once  began  the  building  of  a  monastery, 
and  the  spot  was  named  Eovesham. 

The  intervening  centuries  betvv'een  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  Abbey  were  not 
unfruitful,  and  St.  Mary's  Abbey  at  York 
may  almost  be  called  a  daughter-house. 
All  that  survives  of  the  Abbey  is  a  mag- 
nificent perpendicular  bell-tower,  erected 
by    Abbot    Litchfield    at    the    time    when 


shadows  of  the  impending  ruin  had  begun 
to  gather.  Abbot  Litchfield  attempted  by 
ruinous  presents  to  propitiate  Hem-y  VIII., 
Wolsey,  and  the  infamous  Cromwell;  but 
in  vain,  and  he  resigned  his  abbacy  rather 
than  be  forced  faithlessly  to  surrender 
his  trust.  He  was  succeeded,  as  at 
Fountains,  by  an  abbot  of  the  requisite 
subserviency;  and  the  Abbey  was  sur- 
rendered to  spoliation  and  destruction 
November  17,  1539.  Among  those  whose 
names  appear  on  the  deed  of  surrender 
is  John  Feckenham,  who,  during  the  brief 
but  futile  restoration  of  the  Faith  under 
Queen  Mary,  was  made  Abbot  cf  West- 
minster, and  gave  the  habit  to  Sigebert 
Buckley.  Half  a  century  later  Dom 
Buckley  himself,  while  a  prisoner  in 
London,  clothed  two  priest^  with  the 
habit  of  St.  Benedict,  thus  preserving 
an  unbroken  succession  of  his  Order  in 
England  from  the  time  of  St.  Augustine 
to  the  present. 

The  opening  chapters  of  the  "  Revela- 
tion" detail  with  circumstantial  minute- 
ness the  sickness  of  a  certain  "young  man 
turned  with  faithful  devotion  from  the 
vanities  of  this  world  to  the  life  of  a 
monk."  About  the  time  of  his  profession 
he  began  to  be  troubled  with  a  great 
feebleness  of  body;  his  stomach  was 
unable  to  retain  food;  and  often,  for  nine 
days  at  a  time,  the  only  thing  he  could 
take  was  a  little  warm  water.  All  known 
remedies  failed,  so  that  he  was  compelled 
to  remain  in  the  monastic  infirmary. 

At  the  approach  of  Eastertide,  his 
condition  improved  sufficiently  to  allow 
him  to  walk  about  with  the  aid  of  a  staff. 
On  the  eve  of  Holy  Thursday  he  rose  to 
Matins;  and  was  so  moved  by  devotion 
that  he  remained  in  the  church,  weeping 
and  praising  God,  until  six  in  the  morning, 
when  he  sent  for  two  monks,  one  after 
another,  to  whom  he  made  his  confession 
and  received  absolution. 

On  Good  Friday  morning,  as  the  monks 
were  about  to  say  Prime,  they  found  the 
sick  Brother,  prostrate  and  barefooted, 
before  the  abbot's  throne  in  the  chapter- 
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house.  When  the  monks  went  to  raise 
him  up  he  seemed  as  though  dead.  His 
respiration  and  pulse  were  hardly  per- 
ceptible, and  he  was  taken  to  his  cell  in 
a  state  of  insensibility. 

Before  Lent  the  great  crucifix  had  been 
let  down  to  the  ground,  presumably  from 
the  rood-screen,  for  the  prescribed  adora- 
tion on  Good  Friday.  To  the  amazement 
of  all  in  the  convent,  the  wounds  of  the 
side  and  right  foot  were  found  covered 
with  fresh  blood,  and  the  staff  and  shoes 
of  the  sick  Brother  were  also  found  there. 
The  Brother  showed  no  signs  of  reviving. 
His  mouth  was  opened  by  main  force 
and  "juices  of  divers  spices  and  herbs" 
were  put  into  it,  and  "emplasters"  placed 
on  his  breast  and  arms,  but  without  avail. 
The  most  heroic  measures  failed  to  arouse 
him,  though  "  they  prickyd  him  with 
nedlys,"  scraped  the  soles  of  his  feet,  and 
sounded  a  great  horn  in  his  ears.  He 
regained  consciousness  on  Easter  Eve, 
and  was  heard  to  mutter  many  times: 
"O  Sancta  Maria!''  Then,  raising  himself, 
he  began  to  weep,  saying,  "  Well  and 
verily  well  I  was  hitherto,  but  now  evil 
and  verily  evil  I  feel  myself." 

After  receiving  Holy  Communion  on 
Easter  Sunday,  he  went  with  his  brethren 
to  the  "coUoke"  (the  slype),  where 
conversation  was  permitted.  He  was 
importuned  by  the  monks  to  tell  what 
had  befallen  him.  This  he  refused,  but 
consented  to  reveal  it  to  his  two 
confessors,  "the  whiche  here  after  be 
digestyd  and  wreten"  as  he  told  it  with 
great  weeping  and  "syking." 

When  the  monk  had  given  up  all  hopes 
of  recovery,  he  began  to  prepare  himself 
to  escape  the  pains  and  sorrows  of  the 
world  to  come,  that  he  might  the  sooner 
arrive  at  the  rest  of  everlasting  life.  He 
prayed  that  the  condition  of  souls  in 
purgatory  might  be  revealed  to  him;  and 
there  appeared  to  him  in  his  sleep  a 
"certain  worshipful  person,"  who  assured 
him  that  his  prayers  had  been  heard,  and 
that  his  petition  would  be  granted.  He 
is  then  rapt  in  spirit,  and  there  appears 


to  him  St.  Nicholas,  with  the  face  and 
demeanor  of  an  angel,  clothed  in  robes 
brighter  and  whiter  than  snow,  who  raises 
him  up,  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
says:    "Follow  you  me." 

Here  the  monk  makes  what  he  calls 
an  "  adigression,"  and  it  may  be  expe- 
dient for  us  to  do  the  same  in  order  to 
grasp  his  cosmography  of  the  world  to 
come.  Purgatory  and  paradise  are  included 
in  a  series  of  concentric  circles;  the  centre 
of  the  circles  is  heaven,  and  the  space 
contained  in  the  outer  circles  denotes  the 
different  degrees  of  purgation  which  must 
be  traversed  in  order  to  reach  the  fields 
of  paradise,  the  circumference  of  the 
outermost  circle  representing  the  separa- 
tion of  the  soul  from  the  body. 

Another  "adigression"  may  be  more 
imperative  than  expedient.  The  justice  of 
the  monk  is  very  even-handed.  Bishops, 
priests  and  religious  are  found  in  purga- 
tory. The  small  number  of  priests  aston- 
ishes him,  until  he  is  informed  by  St. 
Nicholas  that  the  great  multitude  of  those 
who  are  not  already  in  heaven  are  utterly 
damned.  In  this  "Revelation"  the  preju- 
diced mind  will  find  "  confirmation  strong 
as  proofs  of  Holy  Writ"  of  the  general 
dissoluteness  of  the  Church  in  the  Middle 
Ages;  but  only  the  most  warped  judgment 
and  logic  can  strain  these  extraordinary 
deviations  of  religious  and  clerics  into 
an  ordinary  and  established  course.  The 
very  mention  of  moral  obliquities  is  a 
proof  of  their  sporadic  occurrence,  for 
otherwise  they  would  have  passed  unre- 
marked. The  tens  of  thousands  who 
entered  the  religious  life  were  not  thereby 
delivered  from  the  frailties  of  human 
nature;  and,  unfortunately,  while  the  falls 
from  virtue  and  Rule  are  proclaimed  on 
the  housetops,  we  know  not  how  much 
was  resisted  and  reformed.  Those  words 
of  St.  Paul  should  be  borne  in  mind:  "In 
a  great  house  there  are  found  not  only 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  but  some  also 
of  wood  and  earth,  and  some  to  honor 
and  some  to  dishonor.  If  any  man,  there- 
fore, shall  cleanse  himself  from  these,  he 
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shall  be  a  vessel  unto  honor,  sanctified 
and  profitable  to  the  Lord,  prepared  unto 
every  good  work,"  * 

The  first  place  of  pains  was  wide  and 
horrible,  and  ghastly  to  the  sight,  and 
foul  and  muddy  with  thick  clay.  The 
souls  in  torment  went  about  in  companies 
in  "their  equality  of  sins."  Some  were 
roasted  and  others  fried  in  pans;  others 
were  lifted  up  with  fiery  nails,  so  that 
their  joints  were  dislocated;  others  were 
soddened  in  baths  of  pitch  and  brimstone, 
and  molten  lead,  brass  and  Other  metals; 
some  were  gnawed  by  the  venomous 
teeth  of  "wondyrfull  wormys."  The  pun- 
ishments meted  out  bore  strict  relation 
to  the  former  temporal  condition.  Monks, 
nuns  and  clerics  suffered  more  grievously 
than  lay  folks,  and  a  special  bitterness 
was  the  lot  of  judges  and  prelates.  There 
were  some  who  cried  out  and  lamented 
in  their  agonies;  but  more  suffered 
patiently,  in  the  great  trust  they  had  of 
coming  to  bliss  everlasting.  And  the  pains 
were  lessened  according  as  there  were 
good  deeds  put  up  in  "mede"  for  them, 
or  by  the  suffrages  of  surviving  friends. 

In  the  second  place  of  purgatory  was  a 
high  hill,  with  a  deep,  dark,  boggy  valley 
on  the  remote  side;  and,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  valley,  a  pond  filled  with  black 
and  horrible  water  of  noisome  stench. 
On  one  side  of  the  hill  was  heat  and 
burning,  while  on  the  other  was  great 
and  indescribable  cold.  The  poor  souls 
were  immersed  in  the  stinking  pond,  then 
taken  out  and  cast  into  the  fire,  to  be 
borne  up  as  sparks  from  a  furnace  and 
cast  into  the  region  of  intolerable  cold. 
The  monk  recognized  many  acquaint- 
ances here;  but  they  were  apparently 
smaller,  as  if  "lessyd  or  thynnyde  by 
tormentys." 

Our  monk,  in  describing  the  third  place 
of  punishment,  seems  to  lack  imaginative 
power  to  devise  further  refinements  of 
agony.  Over  it  hangs  a  cloud  of  brimstone 
fumes  with  black  flames  breaking  out  on 

*   II.  Tim.    ii,  20,  21. 


all  sides.  Here  "wormys,"  belching  forth 
cursed-  fire  from  their  noses,  are  as  thick 
as  the  rushes  that  strewed  the  floor  in 
mediaeval  houses  in  the  place  of  our 
modern  carpets.  The  souls  here  are 
tormented  by  devils,  who  cast  them  into 
fires  until  they  become  liquid  like  molten 
metal.  The  punishment  meted  out  to  the 
perpetrators  of  a  certain  gross  species  of 
impurity  shows  perhaps  the  most  graphic 
touch  in  the  revolting  realism  of  depiction. 

The  details  of  the  punishments  of 
certain  specific  sins  in  their  crude  appro- 
priateness reminds  us  strongly  of  Dante, 
without  suggesting  even  a  remote  possi- 
bility of  plagiarism.  Among  those  in 
pains  was  a  bishop,  who  was  wearing  out 
the  sins  of  a  vicious  youth.  He  was  con- 
tinually burning  and  tormented  in  other 
innumerable  ways;  but  he  was  covered 
with  a  cloth  which  was  never  consumed, 
but  ever  became  fairer  and  seemlier;  and 
this  for  his  compassion,  while  living,  in 
clothing  the  naked. 

The  monk  saw  a  knight  who  had  over- 
come all  his  great  pains  and  was  "wele 
toward  the  joyes  of  paradise."  On  his 
wrist  he  carried  a  little  bird  like  a  sparrow- 
hawk.  The  Brother  marvelled  to  find 
him  in  purgatory,  for  he  had  been  of 
virtuous  life,  charitable  and  benevolent; 
but  he  explained  his  presence  there,  with 
the  hawk  painfully  tearing  his  hands,  by 
reason  of  an  inordinate  love  of  hawking. 

Henry  II.  of  England  was  discovered 
seated  on  a  horse  which  blew  out  of  its 
mouth  and  nose  a  flame  black  as  pitch, 
with  a  "smoke  and  stenche  of  helle"; 
he  was  enveloped  in  a  suit  of  armor  of 
white-hot  metal.  His  saddle  was  covered 
with  sharp  spikes  which  penetrated  his 
bowels.  And  this  was  his  punishment 
for  the  shedding  of  human  blood  and 
adultery.  He  complained  grievously  that 
his  sons  and  friends  did  nothing  to  gain 
his  release.  His  only  hope  was  in  the 
prayers  of  religious  to  whom  he  had  shown 
benevolence. 

A  pretty  incident  is  that  relating  to  a 
young  monk  who  was  a  sacristan  and  of 
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very  devout  life.  Among  his  duties  was 
to  keep  lights  burning  before  the  "  ymages 
of  our  Blessyd  Ladye  Sent  Marye."  But 
there  came  a  dearth  of  oil,  and  the 
sacristan  through  economy  ceased  to  light 
the  lamps.  Ascension  and  Whit  Sunday 
passed  without  any  lights  before  the 
shrines.  Suddenly  the  monk  was  stricken 
down  and  lost  his  reason.  On  the  Saturday 
before  his  death  he  saw  an  apparition  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  reproached  him 
for  neglecting  her  images.  He  begged  her 
mercy;  and  then  "oure  Blessyd  Ladye, 
hoys  thretyng  ys  wont  to  be  of  mercy," 
asked  him  to  sit  down  at  her  feet,  and  so 
vanished.  The  monk  made  a  vow  that  the 
lamps  should  ever  after  be  kept  burning 
to  the  worship  and  praise  of  the  glorious 
Virgin  and  "  Moder  of  God."  Soon  after 
this  he  died,  and  passed  to  purgatory, 
to  satisfy  eternal  justice  for  .those  minor 
infractions  of  the  Rule  that  are  like  to 
befall  the  best  of  monks. 

The  Brother  was  greatly  astonished 
to  find  in  purgatory  a  goldsmith  whom 
he  had  known  in  life.  This  goldsmith 
was  given  to  drunkenness  and  died  in 
that  condition,  so  that  many  doubted 
the  value  of  any  prayers  on  his  behalf, 
believing  him  to  be  lost.  St.  Nicholas 
bade  the  monk  to  speak  to  him,  and  the 
goldsmith  told  of  his  preservation  from 
eternal  loss  by  St.  Nicholas.  He  had 
made  a  struggle  without  avail  against 
his  besetting  sin  of  intemperance,  and 
after  a  debauch  would  be  at  Matins  the 
next  morning  and  "oftyn  tymes  afore 
the  parysh  pryste."  He  kept  a  lamp 
continually  burning  before  the  altar  of 
St.  Nicholas,  and  provided  other  things 
for  the  adornment  of  the  church.  After  a 
carousal  following  the  Christmas  festival, 
he  died.  In  his  extremity  he  invoked  the 
aid  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  he  was  sent  to 
purgatory,  where  he  was  patiently  bearing 
his  pains  with  sure  hope  of  final  deliverance. 
He  also  told  the  monk  that  all  who  daily 
made  on  their  foreheads  and  breasts,  with 
their  fingers,  the  words  Jesus  Nazarenus 
should   be^preserved_from   sudden   death. 


After  passing  the  three  places  of  pur- 
gatory, St.  Nicholas  and  the  monk  began 
to  see  a  fair  light  and  smelled  sweet 
savors,  which  told  them  they  were  nearing 
paradise.  Flowers  of  all  kinds  gave  them 
"incredible  and  inestimable  joy  and  com- 
fort of  pleasure."  There  were  an  infinite 
number  of  joyful  souls  who  had  passed 
through  their  period  of  purgation.  As  the 
blessed  souls  advanced  through  the  fields 
of  paradise,  their  robes,  which  were  already 
spotless,  became  whiter  and  whiter.  They 
also  noted  a  representation  of  the  Passion 
of  our  Blessed  Lord.  Farther  on,  there 
appeared  a  wall  of  crystal;  and  the  portal 
in  it  was  guarded  by  the  cross,  which  was 
raised  to  admit  the  blessed  souls.  From 
the  ground  to  the  crystal  wall  were  steps; 
and  above,  on  a  throne  of  joy,  was  seated 
Our  Lord  in  the  likeness  of  a  man.  This 
was  not  the  high  heaven  of  heavens,  but 
only  the  gate;  and  the  monk  is  warned 
by  St.  Nicholas :  "  Now  thou  must  go 
again  to  thyself  and  to  thine,  and  to  the 
world's  fighting.  Truly  thou  shalt  have 
and  perceive  the  joys  that  thou  hast 
seen,  and  much  more,  if  thou  continue 
and  persevere  in  the  dread  of  God."  The 
monk  then  heard  a  solemn  peal  of  bells 
of  marvellous  sweetness,  as  if  all  the  bells 
in  the  world  were  ringing  in  the  Easter 
in  heaven,  and  awoke  to  find  himself 
among  his  brethren. 

The  belief  in  purgatory  held  by  this 
twelfth-century  Benedictine  in  nowise 
differs  from  our  own.  Throughout  there  is 
the  all-pervading  sense  of  Eternal  Justice. 
In  every  scene  of  woe  there  is  the  note 
of  hope  springing  from  good  works  that 
have  gone  before,  and  the  prayers  and 
good  works  offered  up  by  relatives  and 
friends  as  yet  in  the  flesh.  We  can  not 
do  better  than  quote  the  words  of  the 
"  Revelation "  which  specifically  define 
purgatory : 

"  Full  seldom  it  is  in  these  days,  in 
which  almost  all  conditions  of  all  men 
[are]  gone  out  of  kind,  for  the  pure  sim- 
plicity and  innocentness  of  the  very 
Church   of  God,   that  any   man   living  in 
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this  life  keepeth  or  recovereth  fully  the 
equity  and  purity  of  the  holy  Gospell, 
the  which  till  a  man  fulfill  he  may  not 
dwell  in  heavenly  places,  neither"  shall 
rest  in  the  Mount  and  Hill  of  Paradise 
of  joy  and  bliss.  Wherefore  whatsoever 
thing  of  sin  and  uncleanness,  contrary  to 
equity  and  righteousness,  cleaveth  and 
resteth  on  the  souls  that  pass  hence  out 
of  this  world,  it  shall  be  purged  in  another 
world;  and  so  by  their  penance  the  way 
and  path  of  a  joyful  resting  shall  be 
showed  to  them  that  be  purged  and 
cleansed;  and  so  then,  in  places  of  rest, 
the  entering  of  heaven  and  everlasting 
bliss  full  largely  shall  be  opened  to  those 
souls  for  the  perfect  desire  that  they  shall 
have  there  to  see  God.  Soothly  this  only 
must  be  taken  of  those  sins  which,  by 
their  light  quality,  or  else  by  confession 
and  satisfaction  done  for  them,  be  granted 
of  God  to  be  changed  and  counted  among 
venial  sins.  For  as  touching  those  sins 
that  be  deadly,  and  not  in  this  world 
by  the  remedy  of  confession  and  penance 
made  light  and  venial,  it  is  without  doubt 
that  a  man  shall  be  so  presented  in  his 
judgment  in  the  world  that  is  to  come 
as  he  is  found  in  his  living  when  he 
passeth  out  of  this  world." 

Doubtless  there  are  Catholics  who  will 
querulously  raise  the  objection  that  the 
"Revelation"  we  have  been  considering 
is  merely  a  literary  curiosity.  It  is  far 
more  than  this,  for  it  can  be  read  by  any 
one  with  edification.  Intrinsically,  it  has 
great  merits  when  judged  from  a  literary 
standpoint;  but  beyond  this  it  is  a  work 
of  deep  spirituality.  Another  very  cogent 
reason  for  this  article  is  the  fact  that, 
as  Catholics,  we  do  not  take  sufficient 
interest  in  our  own  distinctive  literature. 
It  may  safely  be  said  that  this  "  Reve- 
lation" is  better  known  to  Protestants 
than  it  is  to  Catholics;  and,  so  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware,  it  is  available  only  to 
general  readers  in  an  edition,  faithfully 
edited,  but  marred  by  an  introduction 
in  which  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  is 
gratuitously  and  bitterly  assailed,  making 


it  practically   a   prohibited   work   for   the 
faithful. 

Within  its  pages  is  the  refutation  of 
many  a  time-worn  Protestant  calumny. 
Enemies  of  the  Church  read  Edgar's 
"Variations  of  Popery,"  and  straightway 
declare  that  the  doctrine  of  purgatory, 
prior  to  its  definition  at  the  Council  of 
Florence  in  1438,  was  a  mere  private 
opinion  and  not  an  authoritative  dogma 
of  the  Church.  No  one  after  reading  the 
"Revelation"  could  possibly  assume  that 
even  as  early  as  1196  the  dogma  of  pur- 
gatory was  anything  in  the  nature  of  an 
unauthorized  speculation.  The  book  has 
still  another  value  in  the  side-light  it 
throws  on  the  life  and  conduct  of  a 
religious  at  a  time  when  the  monastic 
life  is  popularly  supposed  to  have  fallen 
below  even  pagan  standards. 

One  final  thought:  more  than  seven 
hundred  years  have  passed  away  since 
this  unknown  monk  of  Evesham  painfully 
labored,  in  that  "gronde  of  Ingelonde," 
to  give  to  his  countrymen  a  work  of 
simple  piety.  Of  the  Abbey  in  which  he 
wrought  hardly  one  stone  is  left  upon 
another.  The  Faith  which  moved  him 
and  inspired  him,  after  being  well-nigh 
quenched,  is  rising  in  a  second  spring; 
all  else  has  changed,  but  the  Faith  of  the 
monk  of  Evesham  still  abides  and  is  ours 
to-day.  Through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
time  and  place,  the  Church,  builded  on 
the  Rock,  has  endured  changeless  amid 
change,  without  a  shadow  of  turning. 
And  perhaps  it  might  not  be  amiss  if  we 
said  one  little  prayer  for  this  poor  monk 
of  Evesham. 


One  of  the  things  that  keep  us  at  a 
distance  from  perfection  is,  without  doubt, 
our  tongue.  For  when  one  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  commit  no  faults  in  speaking, 
the  Holy  Spirit  Himself  assures  us  that 
he  is  perfect.  And,  since  the  worst  way 
of  speaking  is  to  speak  too  much,  speak 
little  and  well,  little  and  gently,  little  and 
simply,  little  and  charitably,  little  and 
amiably. — St.  Francis  de  Sales. 
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Nameless  and  from  Nowhere. 

BY    A.   DBASE    AND    M.   LACHESE. 

X. 

HILST  Anthony  remained  at  home, 
his  mother  appeared  to  be  indifferent 
to  his  engagement:  she  wanted  to 
show  him  that  she  considered  it  beneath 
contempt.  But  as  soon  as  he  went  away 
she  broke  down,  and  Fanchea  was  alarmed 
at  the  violence  of  her  grief  and  anger. 
She  had  firmly  persuaded  herself  that  the 
mystery  which  surrounded  Querida  was  a 
^^  shameful  one;  and,  now  that  she  saw  how 
1^  useless  her  threat  had  been  to  shake 
Anthony's  determination  of  marrying  the 
girl,  her  one  idea  was  to  find  out  some- 
thing about  the  past, — something  that 
would  make  even  Anthony  see  that  mar- 
riage into  such  a  family  was  impossible. 
It  would  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
undertake  the  researches  that  she  pro- 
posed, especially  as  they  would  have  to 
be  made  as  secretly  as  possible;  for  no 
breath  of  her  name  was  to  be  whispered 
in  connection  with  them.  Then  such  a 
number  of  years  had  passed  since  the 
accident  that  it  was  really  a  forlorn  hope 
to  try  to  find  out  about  the  things  that 
even  at  the  time  had  remained  a  mystery. 
To  get  these  researches  taken  up  without 
exciting  any  suspicions  as  to  who  had  put 
them  on  foot,  it  was  necessary  to  consult 
a  lawyer, — not  the  respectable  solicitor 
who  did  her  ordinary  business,  but  a  less 
scrupulous  member  of  the  profession,  and 
above  all  one  who  was  a  stranger  to  her. 
In  order  to  do  this  a  journey  to  Dublin 
was  necessary,  and  the  pretext  of  seeing 
a  doctor  served  her  purpose  admirably. 

Mrs.  O'Malley  had  worked  herself  into 
such  a  fever  over  what  she  was  about  to 
do  that  she  was  incapable,  before  leaving 
home,  of  forming  any  settled  plan  of 
action.  She  did  not  even  know  how  to 
set  about  finding  the  class  of  lawyer  who 
would  undertake  such  a  case  as  hers. 
But  at  Limerick  Junction  she  bought  a 


paper,  with  a  vague  idea  of  looking  for 
the  names  of  solicitors  connected  with 
cases  that  sounded  as  though  they  might 
have,  something  shady  about  them. 

During  the  last  eighteen  years  she  had 
often  and  often  passed  the  scene  of  the 
fateful  accident;  but  this  morning  she 
looked  out  for  it  with  such  concentration 
of  feeling  that  it  seemed  as  though  she 
almost  forced  the  thoughts  of  a  lady  and 
gentleman,  the  only  other  travellers  in  her 
carriage,  in  the  same  direction  as  her  own. 

"We  must  be  getting  near  the  place 
where  that  awful  accident  occurred  about 
twenty  years  ago,"  she  heard  the  man 
remark  to  his  companion. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  it  is 
twenty  years  ago?"  replied  the  lady. 
"Dear  me,  how  quickly  time  passes!  But, 
Edward,  I  don't  think  it  is  as  long  ago 
as  all  that.  Don't  you  remember — "  She 
lowered  her  voice,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  sentence  was  lost  to  Mrs.  O'Malley. 

"  I  can  tell  you  the  exact  date,  my 
dear!"  the  lady's  husband  replied,  in  a 
louder  tone.  "  It  will  be  nineteen  years 
next  August.  I  am  not  likely  to  forget, 
considering  that  it  was  in  the  Glan  acci- 
dent that  scoundrel  Severn'  was  killed, 
after  making  off  with  the  thousand  pounds 
your  Uncle  Charles  had  just  left  us;  and 
he  is  dead  nearly  twenty  years." 

As  these  words  fell  on  Mrs.  O'Malley's 
ears,  she  caught  her  breath;  her  heart 
suddenly  stopped  beating,  and  then  went 
on,  with  a  throb,  so  fast  that  the  blood 
kept  singing  in  her  ears.  Her  fingers 
clinched  themselves  on  the  newspaper  in 
her  hand.  She  had  allowed  herself  cO 
become  so  possessed  with  the  idea  that 
Querida's  father  was  an  evil-doer  of  some 
kind  that  she  took  these  casual  words  of 
her  fellow-traveller,  not  even  addressed 
to  her,  as  referring  for  a  certainty  to  the 
man  to  whom  she  wished  them  to  apply. 
Her  voice  was  strained  and  sounded 
unnatural  in  her  own  ears  as  she  leaned 
forward  in  her  place  and  questioned  the 
speaker. 

"  Will  you  pardon  me  if  I  ask  you  to 
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tell  me  something  more  of  the  man  of 
wltom  you  were  just  speaking?"  she  said. 
"1  am  very  much  interested  in  the  Glan 
accident,  as  some  people  I  know  were 
in  ■  it.  The  man  you  mentioned  was  a 
defaulting — " 

"A  defaulting  solicitor,"  .  answered  the 
gentleman.  "Yes,  it  really  was  his  fate 
pursuing  him;  for  he  had  got  as  far  as 
Queenstown,  meaning  to  make  off  for 
America,  when  he  found  out  somehow 
that  he  had  been  traced  and  that  the 
steamers  were  all  being  watched.  He 
managed  to  get  into  the  train  without 
being  discovered;  and  then,  as  you  know, 
a  Power  stronger  than  Scotland  Yard 
decided  his  fate." 

"He  was  escaping  from  his  creditors?" 
asked  Mrs.  O'Malley. 

"From  his  creditors  and  his  dupes," 
replied  the  man,  bitterly.  "  I  myself  had 
entrusted  him  with  a  thousand  pounds 
belonging  to  my  wife;  for  he  was  consid- 
ered a  clever  financier,  and  stockbroking 
is  not  in  my  line.  But  that  was  a  mere 
drop  in  the  ocean  of  all  he  lost  or  went 
off  with." 

"Then  he  was  a  regular  criminal?"  said 
Mrs.  O'Malley. 

"Yes,  of  the  worst  kind,"  responded 
the  other.  "  Certainly  I  believe  he  had 
lost  in  some  speculation  most  of  the 
money  for  which  he  was  liable;  but  his 
wife's  jewels  were  worth  I  don't  know 
how  much,  and  they  took  care  to  carry 
them  ofiF  when  they  decamped." 

"Then  his  wife  was  with  him!"  cried 
Mrs.  O'Malley;  and,  had  her  companions 
looked  at  her,  they  would  have  seen  that 
she  was  as  pale  as  death,  and  that  she 
trembled  with  suppressed  excitement  as 
she  waited  for  the  answer  to  her  question. 

"That  is  not  known  for  certain,"  was 
the  reply.  "  She  left  lyondon  with  the 
children  some  days  before  there  was 
any  suspicion  of  things  being  wrong.  It 
is  supposed  that  she  took  the  jewels  with 
her,  and  that  he  was  going  to  join  her 
when  he  saw  there  was  nothing  but  flight 
to  keep  him  out  of  prison." 


"And  the  children?  Had  they  any 
children?" 

"Yes:   two,  I  think." 

"And  was  nothing  ever  done  to  try  to 
find  this  woman?" 

"Yes,  I  fancy  that  at  the  time  the 
creditors  did  all  that  they  could.  I  know 
I  was  asked  to  give  something  toward  the 
expense.  But  I  don't  think  she  could 
have  been  in  the  train,  for  all  the  women 
who  were  killed  were  identified.  And, 
then,  there  were  the  children." 

"Wasn't  there  only  one?"  asked  Mrs. 
O'Malley,  faintly. 

"No:  there  were  certainly  two,"  said 
the  lad3^  "  I  remember  seeing  a  picture 
of  Mrs.  Severn  and  her  baby;  and  there 
was  also  an  elder  boy,  the  son  of  a  first 
wife." 

"Ah!"  Mrs.  O'Malley  drew  a  breath 
of  relief.  It  seemed  to  her  more  and  more 
certain  that  she  was  on  the  right  track. 
Then  another  doubt  crossed  her  mind. 
The  lady  had  spoken  of  a  first  marriage, 
and  certainly  Julia  had  said  that  they 
were  quite  a  young  couple.  "  But  he  was 
not  an  old  man,  this  Severn?"  she  asked 
presently. 

"Oh,  dear  no!"  replied  the  gentleman 
(again  she  breathed  freely), — "a  man  in 
the  prime  of  life — forty  or  forty-five,  I 
should  say, — certainly  not  a  day  more 
than  fifty." 

"Fifty!  Oh,  impossible!"  she  cried; 
and  something  in  her  voice  made  her 
companions  look  at  her  curiously. 

"  He  was  certainly  forty -five,"  said  the 
gentleman.  "You  seem  very  much  inter- 
ested in  him." 

"Yes,  I  am  interested,"  replied  Mrs. 
O'Malley,  hurriedly.  "  I — until  I  heard  you 
speak  of  him,  I  did  not  know  how  to  get 
any  information  about  him,  as  it  is  so 
long  since  the  accident  occurred.  If  you 
will  tell  me  all  you  can  about  this  man, 
I  shall  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  can  tell  you  very  little," 
said  the  stranger,  rather  stiffly;  for  there 
was  something  incomprehensible  to  him 
about   this   woman.     "James   Severn   was 
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well  known  in  London,  and  his  wife  was 
a  leader  amongst  her  own  set.  A  clever 
woman  she  was,  I  believe,  and  knew  how 
to  forward  her  husband's  schemes.  They 
blamed  her  for  part  of  his  roguery.  It 
was  a  disgraceful  business  altogether." 

"And  the  jewels?"  asked  Mrs.  O'Malley. 
•"There  were  both  diamonds  and  pearls, 
were  there  not?" 

"That  I  can't  tell  you,  but  there  must 
have  been;  for  I  know  they  were  worth 
a  lot  of  money,  and  those  fellows  invest 
more  freely  in  diamonds  than  in  any 
other  stones." 

"Then  the  ornaments  could  be  identi- 
fied, I  presume?" 

"  Identified !  Mrs.  Severn  had  her  head 
too  well  screwed  on  to  have  kept  any- 
thing that  would  lead  to  her  discovery. 
You  may  depend  that  anything  that  could 
have  been  traced  was  destroyed  at  once." 

The  train  was  beginning  to  slow  up, 
and  the  gentleman  rose  to  his  feet. 

"We  are  changing  here,  my  dear!"  he 
said  to  his  wife;  and  then,  turning  again 
to  Mrs.  O'Malley,  he  apologized  for  inter- 
rupting her  conversation. 

"  But,  really,  I  can  tell  you  nothing 
more  about  Severn,"  he  concluded.  "  If 
you  are  anxious  to  find  out  more  about 
him,  your  solicitor  could  easily  look  the 
case  up;  but,  after  such  a  length  of  time, 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  any  fresh  light 
could  be  thrown  on  what  is  already 
known;  and  that,  as  I  tell  you,  is  little 
enough." 

Little  enough,  yes;  and,  even  hazily 
given  as  they  were,  the  details  did 
not  all  coincide  with  Mrs.  O'Malley's 
wishes.  This  defaulting  bankrupt's  name 
was  James,  and  Julia  had  always  declared 
that  the  name  she  heard  the  dumb  lady 
call  her  husband  was  a  foreign  one.  Then 
it  was  said  that  there  were  no  traces 
to  be  found  of  the  wife  and  child,  and 
yet  the  authorities  all  knew  that  Miss 
O'Malley  had  given  shelter  to  Querida 
and  her  mother.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  it  likely  that,  in  that  unfortunate 
train,    there    were    two    men,    with    their 


wives  and  children,  who  were  not  claimed 
by  their  friends?  Certainly  there  were 
enough  points  of  resemblance  to  make 
the  clue  well  worth  following  up;  and, 
as  the  train  carried  her  on  swiftly  toward 
Dublin,  Mrs.  O'Malley  began  feverishly  to 
work  out  a  plan  whereby,  even  if  nothing 
were  finally  proved  against  Querida's 
parents,  at  least  enough  suspicion  would 
be  cast  upon  them  to  make  her  opposi- 
tion to  Anthony's  marriage  reasonable, 
and  perhaps  to  raise  such  a  barrier  between 
the  fiances  that,  even  if  Anthony  persisted 
in  his  folly,  the  girl  herself  might  feel  in 
conscience  bound  to  refuse  to  bring  such 
disgrace  as  hers  into  her  lover's  family. 

The  next  difficulty  that  stood  in  Mrs. 
O'Malley's  path  was  that  she  did  not 
know  to  whom  she  could  apply  for  the 
furtherance  of  her  plan.  Yet  she  was 
certain  that  there  were  men  such  as  the 
one  she  needed,  if  only  she  knew  where 
to  look  for  them.  Fortune  had,  up  to 
this,  favored  her  so  unexpectedly  that 
she  was  hopeful  of  further  success;  only 
she  realized  that  it  would  take  a  longer 
time  to  settle  everything,  so  that  the 
blow  should  fall  as  she  directed  without 
any  breath  of  suspicion  coming  upon- 
herself.  She  was  now  so  possessed  with 
her  idea  that  she  put  from  her  all  scruples, 
not  only  in  regard  to  the  end  in  view,  but 
also  as  to  the  means  she  took  to  obtain 
it.  She  wrote  home  that  night  and  told 
Fanchea  that  her  own  doctor  was  absent, 
but  that  she  had  gone  to  another  man, 
who  said  he  would  have  to  keep  her  in 
town  for  at  least  a  week.  And,  once  this 
letter  was  dispa^hed,  she  felt  at  liberty 
to  devote  herself  to  the  real  object  of 
her  journey. 

XL 

The  week  of  Mrs.  O'Malley's  visit  to 
Dublin  dragged  out  to^early  a  fortnight; 
and  when  she  returned  home  it  did  not 
seem  as  though  her  new  doctor  had  been 
very  successful  in  his  cure.  Fanchea  de- 
clared that  her  mother  looked  worse 
than  when  she  had  gone  away.  But  this 
was    indignantly    denied;     and,    after    a 
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few  days'  rest,  Mrs.  O'Malley  took  up  the 
ordinary  routine  of  her  Hfe;  and,  except 
for  a  certain  tension  and  nervous  irrita- 
bility that  were  attributed  to  her  anxiety 
about  Anthony,  she  appeared  to  be  the 
same  as  usual. 

Lady  Burke  had  written  to  Miss 
O'Malley  that  she  intended  to  stay  for 
some  time  with  her  sister,  whilst  Dick 
made  a  round  of  visits;  and  there  was 
nothing  going  on  to  help  Fanchea  to 
forget  the  trouble  that  her  foolish  impet- 
uosity had  brought  upon  herself.  Even 
her  occasional  visits  to  Drinagh  were 
discontinued;  for  her  mother  peremptorily 
forbade  her  to  have  any  intercourse  with 
Querida,  and  her  aunt  begged  of  her  not 
to  disobey.  Looking  back  afterward  to 
those  quiet  days,  it  seemed  as  though 
they  had  been  the  lull  before  the  storm, 
and  early  in  September  the  storm  broke. 

It  was  a  market-day;  and  people  from 
the  country  round,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  women  of  the  village  were  either 
bargaining  in  the  street  or  standing  at 
their  doors  watching  the  business  of  their 
neighbors.  The  whistle  of  the  mail  train 
came  softly  up  from  the  station,  for  the 
railway  now  ran  to  within  a  mile  of 
Drinagh;  and  before  very  long  the  cars 
that  had  gone  down  in  hopes  of  finding 
passengers  came,  rattling  back  to  the 
village.  Two  of  them  were  empty;  one 
carried  the  usual  commercial  traveller 
with  his  cases;  and  the  last  to  arrive 
conveyed  a  stranger  to  the  one  small 
hotel  of  which  the  place  could  boast. 

He  was  an  unattractive-looking  man, 
well  dressed;  though  2l.  close  scrutiny 
would  have  betrayed  the  fact  that  his 
clothes  had  seen  their  palmiest  days. 
His  eyes  were  shifty  and  were  placed  near 
together,  whilst  his  nose  betrayed  his 
kinship  to  the  Jew  men  who  prowled 
round  the  country,  selling  clothes  on  the 
weekly  remittance  system,  with  their  eyes 
open  for  old  furniture  or  brass  work. 
He  had  arrived  at  the  right  moment,  if 
he  wished  to  attract  attention;  and  as 
he  got  off  his  car  and  turned  to  question 


the  landlord  of  the  hotel,  there  were  some 
two  dozen  people  at  least  watching  and 
listening  to  him. 

"  No,  I  shall  not  want  a  room,"  he 
.  said  in  a  loud  voice.  "  But  will  you  have 
some  dinner  ready  for  me  when  I  have 
attended  to  a  little  business?  I  must  get 
back  to  town  by  the  night  mail."  Then, 
taking  his  black  bag  ostentatiously  in  his 
hand,  he  went  on :  "  Can  you  tell  me 
where  Mrs.  Severn  and  her  daughter  live?  " 

"Severn  did  you  say?"  repeated  the 
landlord.  "Severn?  I  never  heard  of  them. 
They  don't  live  in  Drinagh,  anyway." 

"Yes,  they  do,"  returned  the  stranger, 
shortly.  "I  know  that  much  for  certain; 
and  I  must  see  them  at  once."  He  took 
out  his  pocketbook  and  seemed  to  be 
consulting  it.  " '  Care  of  Miss  O'Malley, 
Drinagh  Lodge,'  is  the  address,"  he  said. 
"Now  perhaps  you  can  direct  me." 

"To  the  Lodge?  Of  course  any  child 
can  do  that,"  answered  the  landlord. 
"  If  you'd  said  it  was  Miss  O'Malley  you 
wanted,  there  would  have  been  no  dif- 
ficulty at  all.  But  you'll  find  no  one  at 
the  Lodge,  except  herself  and  the  ladies. 
There's  no  one  in  Drinagh  of  the  name 
you  mention." 

"Nonsense!"  retorted  the  stranger.  "I 
know  that  Mrs.  Severn  is  at  Miss 
O'Malley's,  so  it  is  useless  to  pretend  she 
isn't.  Surely  everyone  in  a  little  place 
like  this  must  know  everyone  else.  Even 
a  stranger  like  Mrs.  Severn,  coming  to  a 
village  under  such  circumstances  as  she 
did,  and  living  here  all  those  years,  can 
not  expect  to  hide  herself  forever." 

It  seemed  as  though  he  wanted  to 
give  all  possible  publicity  to  his  errand; 
and  if  he  had  sought  to  make  a  sensation, 
he  certainly  succeeded. 

"  'Tis  Miss  Querida  and  her  mother 
he's  speaking  of!"  cried  one  of  the  self- 
invited  audience;  and  suddenly  the  little 
crowd  closed  in  around  the  stranger. 

"Is  it  the  dumb  lady?"  asked  the 
landlord  in  a  tone  of  awe. 

"Dumb!"  repeated  the  stranger.  "She 
is  dumb,  is  she — or  pretends  to  be?  Well, 
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her  pretence  won't  have  helped  her  much 
in  the  long  run.  But  I  have  no  time  to 
waste  here.  Who  will  show  me  the  way 
to  the  Lodge?" 

But  there  was  something  in  his  tone 
that  sounded  menacingly  in  the  ears  of 
those  whom  Querida  had  befriended.  One 
after  the  other  shrank  into  the  background ; 
whilst  those  nearest  the  stranger  turned 
away,  mumbling  some  excuse  or  other. 

"How  far  is  it?"  he  asked  the  carman. 
"Ten  minutes'  walk  you  say?  Well,  drive 
me  there,  as  no  one  seems  inclined  to 
show  me  the  way." 

He  got  on  the  car  again,  and  the  driver 
moved  off  half-heartedly.  He  could  not 
well  refuse  a  fare;  still,  he  did  not  wish 
any  more  than  the  others  to  be  the  person 
to  help  any  one  who  seemed  to  bear 
ill-will  to  Querida. 

The  whole  village  had  by  this  time 
heard  the  news  that  the  dumb  lady  had 
at  last  been  found  by  her  friends.  Or 
were  they  friends  who  were  seeking  her? 
That  was  a  question  which  gave  rise  to 
endless  discussion.  Certainly  the  stranger 
had  not  given  the  impression  of  great 
friendliness  toward  those  whom  he  sought; 
yet,  surely,  if  he  brought  the  poor  lady 
only  a  name,  he  was  benefiting  her;  and 
how  could  one  who  was  already  practically 
penniless  be  injured  any  further  than  fate 
had  already  done? 

As  soon  as  the  car  had  driven  off,  the 
crowd  came  back  to  the  place  where  they 
had  heard  the  news;  as  though,  notwith- 
standing that  their  informant  was  gone, 
they  expected  to  hear  something  more 
about  this  astonishing  discovery.  As  new- 
comers passed  by,  there  were  half  a  dozen 
eager  newsmongers  longing  to  tell  all 
they  knew. 

"There's  Johnny  Costello,  that  Miss 
Querida  nursed  last  winter  when  he  was 
down  with  the  pains!  Here,  Johnny, — 
here's  news  for  you.  What  do  you  think? 
Miss  Querida's  family  is  found  after  all 
these  years!" 

"Her  family?  You  don't  say  so!" 
Johnny  was  quite  as  much  astonished  as 


they  hoped  he  would  be.  "  Well,  now  to 
think  of  it!  Thanks  be  to  God!"  And  he 
reverently  doffed  his  hat. 

"There's  Mrs.  Martin!"  chimed  in  an- 
other. "  Miss  Querida  was  in  with  her 
but  yesterday.  Mrs.  Martin  dear,  did  you 
hear  that  Miss  Querida  has  a  name  of 
her  own  at  last,  as  well  as  the  best  of  us?" 

And  so  it  went  on,  the  news  spreading 
from  one  to  another  till  there  was  scarcely 
any  one  who  had  not  heard  it;  and  the 
crowd  began  to  disperse. 

But,  even  so,  the  landlord  had  the  joy 
of  repeating  his  story  once  again,  and 
this  time  it  was  to  the  most  interested 
of  all  his  auditors.  Mr.  Dillon  was  going 
slowly  down  to  the  church,  where  the 
baptism  of  the  child  of  one  of  his  chief 
workmen  was  to  take  place.  He  had 
promised  to  be  godfather  to  the  baby, 
and  Querida  was  to  be  the  godmother; 
and,  as  it  was  still  a  few  minutes  before 
the  time,  he  was  just  looking  up  the  road 
to  see  if  his  fellow-godparent  was  in  sight, 
when  the  landlord's  voice  fell  on  his  ears. 

"  Mr.  Dillon !  Mr.  Dillon !  Did  you  hear 
the  news,  sir?  Did  you  hear  that  Miss 
Querida's  family  have  found  her,  and  that 
they  have  sent  a  man  to  take  her  and 
her  mother  home?" 

So  had  the  story  grown.  But  Mr.  Dillon 
heeded  nothing  beyond  the  main  fact. 

"What  do  you  say?"  he  cried.  "Why, 
Macan,  what  story  is  this  you've  got  hold 
of  at  all?" 

"  'Tis  no  story:  it  is  but  the  truth, 
sir,"  replied  Macan.  "Any  of  them  will 
tell  you  the  same  as  I.  And  the  man 
himself  is  down  at  the  Lodge  this  minute." 

"But  tell  me  exactly!"  cried  Mr.  Dillon, 
impatiently.    "Tell  me  all  you  know!" 

"Well,  it  was  this  way,  sir,"  began 
Macan,  as  though  about  to  tell  a  long 
story;  but,  seeing  his  listener's  face,  he 
changed  his  mind  and  simply  stated  the 
facts  as  they  had  occurred. 

Mr.  Dillon  listened  with  mingled  feel- 
ings. At  first  his  impulse  had  been 
to  rejoice  whole-heartedly.  It  did  seem 
a    wonderful    dispensation   of    Providence 
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that,  just  when  Querida's  want  of  a  name 
was  putting  the  happiness  of  her  whole 
Hfe  in  jeopardy,  her  family  should  be 
found.  Or  was  it  possible  that  Anthony 
had  been  trying  to  solve  the  mystery 
and  had  succeeded?  But,  then,  although 
Macan  had  no  reason  to  give,  he  left  the 
impression  on  his  hearer's  mind  that  this 
stranger  had  not  come  to  Drinagh  on  an 
errand  that  boded  well  for  those  he  sought. 
This  second  thought,  however,  Mr.  Dillon 
dismissed  as  foolish.  What  harm  could 
possibly  come  to  Ouerida  by  the  solving 
of  the  mystery  that  had  hung  as  a  cloud 
over  her  girlhood? 

"You  say  the  man  who  brought  the 
news  has  gone  up  to  the  Lodge?  "  he  asked. 
"  In  that  case  I  think  I  will  go  up  after 
him.    I  may  be  of  some  use,  perhaps." 

He  would  have  liked  to  go  without 
further  delay,  but  he  had  promised  to  be 
at  the  baptism ;  and  it  was  partly  because 
he  was  never  known  to  break  his  word 
that  he  had  won  the  influence  over  his 
people  which  he  enjoyed. 

He  saw  the  little  group  already  waiting 
as  he  drew  near  the  church;  but  whilst 
the  priest  was  preparing  for  the  ceremony 
he  had  time  to  kneel  for  a  moment,  and 
thank  God  for  whatever  was  good  in  this 
new  development  in  Querida's  life;  and 
at  the  same  time  he  asked  for  help  and 
protection  for  her  in  the  future.  Then, 
having  explained  that  some  one  must 
stand  proxy  for  the  real  godmother,  who 
had  been  prevented  from  coming,  he  tried 
to  put  from  him  all  thoughts  except  those 
in  connection  with  the  tiny  being  in  whose 
name  he  was  about  to  renounce  the  world, 
/the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 
[/  In  the  meantime  the  stranger's  car 
had  stopped  at  the  entrance  to  Drinagh 
Lodge.  But  before  the  gate-keeper  had 
time  to  come  out,  the  driver  caught  sight 
of  a  white  figure  coming  down  the  avenue. 

"There  she  is!"  he  said  to  the  stranger, 
pointing  with  his  whip.  "  There's  Miss 
Querida,  if  it's  her  you're  looking  for." 

"Stop  here!"  cried  the  man,  springing 
from  the  car.    "Wait  for  me  over  there." 


And  he  pointed  authoritatively  to  the 
shade  on  the  other  side  of  the  road. 

Querida  was  clad  in  the  soft  banin 
flannel  that  was  made  in  the  mill,  and  on 
her  head  she  wore  a  wide-brimmed  shade 
hat.  As  she  drew  near  the  gate,  she  looked 
up,  not  without  curiosity,  at  the  black- 
coated  figure  that  stood  as  though  waiting 
for  her  on  the  road. 

"This  is  luck!"  murmured  the  man  to 
himself,  as  he  made  sure  the  girl  was  alone. 

He  laid  his  hand  on  the  gate,  and  it 
opened  toward  him.  Querida  thought 
for  a  moment  that  this  was  an  act  of 
politeness  to  her;  and  she  was  about  to 
pass  him  by,  with  a  word  of  thanks,  when 
she  saw  that  he  had  closed  the  gate  quickly 
after  him,  and  stood  barring  her  way. 

"I  beg  your  pardon!"  he  said;  and, 
though  his  words  were  civil  enough,  there 
was  something  in  his  tone  that  startled 
her.  "  Am  I  not  right  in  thinking  that  you 
are  Miss  Severn?" 

Querida  drew  back  slightly,  and  a  wave 
of  color  came  to  her  face. 

"No,"  she  replied  quietly,  "that  is  not 
my  name."  And  she  made  a  movement 
as  though  to  pass  on.  Then,  seeing  that  he 
still  held  the  gate  so  that  she  could  not 
go  out,  she  spoke  somewhat  haughtily: 
"Will  you  kindly  let  me  open  the  gate?" 

He  did  not  move,  but  stood  a  moment 
looking  at  her. 

"  I  think  you  are  Miss  Severn,"  he  said, 
lather  sneeringly. 

With  a  sudden  pang,  not  unmixed  with 
fear,  it  occurred  to  Querida  that  she  could 
not  say  for  certain  that  any  name  by 
which  she  might  be  addressed  was  not  hers. 

"I—"  she  faltered,— "I—" 

"Well,  I  know  that  Mrs.  Severn  and 
her  daughter  are  living  here,"  the  man 
went  on  slowly,  as  though  he  enjoyed  the 
growing  terror  in  the  girl's  eyes.  "  They 
have  been  living  here"  (he  seemed  to 
be  studying  his  notebook)  "for  the  last 
eighteen  and  a  half  years, — ever  since  Mr. 
Severn  was  killed  in  the  railway  accident 
at  Glan." 

Querida   stretched    out   her   hands    and 
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grasped  the  iron  of  the  gate  for  support. 
Her  face  was  deathly  white,  and  it  was 
only  with  an  effort  that  she  kept  standing 
upright.  It  had  come!  After  long  years, 
the  information  that  she  had  yearned  for, 
had  prayed  for,  had  come!  The  mystery 
she  had  rebelled  against  so  often  was 
about  to  be  dissolved!  And  yet  why  was 
it  that,  instead  of  joy,  a  feeling  of  terror 
had  almost  overpowered  her? 

"You  are  Mr.  Severn's  daughter,"  went 
on  the  stranger,  relentlessly.  "  It  is  useless 
to  deny  it,  for  I  have  the  proofs."  And 
again  his  notebook  came  to  the  fore. 

"  My  father  was  killed  at  Glan,  if  that 
is  what  you  mean,"  came  the  reply  from 
Querida's  white  lips. 

"I  knew  I  was  right,"  said  the  man. 
"  Well,  now,  Miss  Severn,  I  have  a  little 
business  to  transact  with  you — or,  rather, 
I  should  say  with  your  mother.  I  suppose 
I  shall  find  her  at  home?" 

He  moved  from  the  gate,  sure  now 
that  she  would  not  try  to  escape  from 
him;  and  Querida,  thinking  he  was  going 
to  the  house,  sprang  forward  and  laid 
her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"My  mother  is  an  invalid,"  she  said. 
"  Will  you  tell  me  what  it  is  that 
you  want  with  her,  for  she  never  sees 
strangers — " 

"She  will  have  to  see  me,"  replied  the 
man.  "  I  have  several  little  things  to 
remind  her  of." 

"It  is  impossible  for  you  to  see  her!" 
cried  Querida,  overcoming  her  own  feSrs 
in  her  desire  to  protect  her  mother. 
"She — she  can  not  speak;  her  memory 
has  been  aflcctad  ever  since — since  the 
accident.  It  would  kill  her  if  you  spoke 
to  her  as  you  have  spoken  to  me.  If  you 
don't  believe  me,  I  only  ask  you  to  wait 
until  I  can  send  to  the  village  for  the 
doctor.  He  will  tell  you  that  I  am  speaking 
nothing  but  the  truth.  Explain  to  me 
your  errand.  If  it  is  possible,  I  will  speak 
of  it  to  my  mother;  but  I  tell  you 
we  can  give  you  no  information  as  to 
the  past.  I  do  not  know,  and  she  has 
quite  forgotten." 


Even  as  she  spoke  she  was  debating 
within  herself  whether  she  ought  to  call 
the  lodge-keeper  and  have  the  man  de- 
layed until  her  mother,  who,  she  guessed, 
was  in  her  favorite  seat  under  the  weeping 
willow,  was  safely  hidden  in  the  house. 
But  if  she  were  to  call  aloud,  it  might 
only  make  her  m.other  herself  come  to 
her;  and  she  had  to  rely  on  her  own 
powers  of  persuasion. 

"For  God's  sake,"  she  said  brokenly, 
"tell  me  first, — tell  me  everything,  and 
let  me  break  it  to  my  mother!  If  you 
are  a  friend,  or  come  to  us  from  friends, 
surely  you  can  not  refuse  what  I  ask. 
And  even  if  it  is  an  enemy  who  has  found 
us  and  who  seeks  for  information  from 
us,  what  use  will  it  be  to  kill  the  only 
one  of  us  who  knows  of  the  past?  I  assure 
you  solemnly  that  any  shock  may  kill 
my  mother;  or,  if  it  does  not  cause  her 
death,  it  will  certainly  make  her  lose  her 
reason." 

"  Well,  I  haven't  over  and  above  time 
to  waste,"  said  the  man.  "But,  if  you 
insist,  I  will  tell  you  first;  only  I  shan't 
leave  the  place  without  seeing  Mrs.  Severn, 
too.     I  warn  you  of  that." 

A  few  moments'  respite  was  something 
to  have  gained;  and,  with  a  strong  effort 
at  self-control,  Querida  replied  quietly: 

"Tell  me  first,  and  then  if  it  is  possible 
I  will  let  3'ou  see  my  mother." 

There  was  a  bench  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  gate;  and  Querida,  feeling  she 
could  ■  stand  no  longer,  moved  toward 
the  seat,  and  motioned  to  the  stranger 
to  follow  her. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


At  Sight  of  Mary. 

BY    LIONKU    BYKKA. 

||^OWKVER      thick     be    doubt's     enshrouding 
gloom, 
I  keep  my   Mother  Mary  still  in  Mght, 
And   thrill  with  hope   that  she  will  guide  1:1c 
right,— 
As  thrilled   the   Baptist  in  his  mother's  womb. 
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Tyburn  Tree. 


BY    A.   HIlrLIARD    ATTERIDGE. 


I. 

TWO  great  thoroughfares  run  westward 
out  of  London,  divided  by  Hyde 
Park.  On  its  south  side,  the  broad  highway 
through  Kensington  and  Hammersmith 
is  the  old  Bath  Road.  On  the  north  side, 
the  prolongation  of  Oxford  Street  by  the 
Bayswater  Road  is  the  line  of  the  old  road 
by  Uxbridge  to  Oxford.  Where  this  road 
passes  by  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Park, 
there  is  a  great  open  space,  one  of  the 
busiest  centres  of  traffic  in  all  London. 
The  "  Marble  Arch,"  built  on  the  lines  of 
a  Roman  triumphal  arch,  stands  on  the  left 
as  one  goes  toward  the  country.  Southward 
runs  Park  Lane,  with  its  palatial  houses 
of  peers  and  South  African  millionaires 
looking  out  on  the  lawns  and  avenues  of 
the  Park.  Northward  stretches  the  long, 
straight  business  thoroughfare  of  Edgware 
Road,  built  along  the  course  of  one  of 
military  roads  made  by  the  Romans  in 
ancient  Britain.  The  open  space,  once 
marking  the  junction  of  country  cross- 
roads, but  now  in  the  midst  of  busy  streets, 
was  for  long  centuries  a  spot  marked  not 
only  by  the  crossroads  but  by  something 
else.  Before  London  spread  so  far,  a  little 
stream  ran  down  beside  the  Edgware  Road. 
This  stream,  or  "burn,"  has  been  long 
arched  over,  and  is  now  a  drain  hidden 
deep  under  the  wood  pavement.  It  used 
to  be  called  the  Tyburn;  and  on  its  bank, 
in  the  m^dst  of  the  open  space,  was  the 
place  of  execution  for  London,  far  out 
among  the  green  fields  and  hedges,  on  the 
margin  cf  the  wild  hunting  ground  now 
trimmed  into  a  park. 

Few  of  those  that  pass  by  realize  that 
this  busy  centre  of  traffic  is  one  of  the  most 
blood=stained  spots  in  the  whole  world. 
Here  in  the  long  centuries,  that  ended  when 
the  triple  gallows  of  "Tyburn  Tree"  was 
removed  in  1783,  some  fifty  thousand 
human   beings   died    by    the   executioner's 


hands.  Thousands  were  put  to  death  for 
offences  that  would  be  punished  in  our 
more  merciful  days  by  a  fine  or  a  brief 
imprisonment.  Many  were  no  doubt  the 
victims  of  judicial  errors,  but  most  were 
criminals  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Death 
at  Tyburn  meant  the  shameful  close  of  a 
misspent  life  for  most  of  those  who  suffered 
there.  Among  those  fifty  thousand  victims, 
however,  there  were  not  a  few  whose  death 
was  no  shame  but  a  triumph.  Some  of 
their  names  are  known  only  to  Heaven. 
But  many  of  those  names  are  held  in  world- 
wide veneration. 

For  their  sake  Tyburn  is  to  Catholics 
not  a  word  that  brings  up  visions  of  horror, 
but  the  name  of  a  holy  place.  Close  by, 
looking  down  on  the  ever- flowing  stream 
of  traffic,  stands  Tyburn  Convent,  where 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  continually 
exposed  for  the  worship  of  those  who  come 
to  pray  for  the  reaping  of  the  harvest  sown 
close  by  in  the  blood  of  these  martyrs,— 
for  the  conversion  of  England,  whose  flag 
decorates  the  convent  altar. 

It  is  for  the  sake  of  these  martyr 
memories  that  many  Catholics  will  take 
up  with  more  than  ordinary  interest  a 
history  of  "Tyburn  Tree,"*  issued  a  year 
or  two  ago  by  a  London  publisher.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  non-Catholic,  Mr.  Alfred  Marks. 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  numbering  him 
among  my  friends  for  years,  and  I  could 
easily  recall  the  many  times  I  have  heard 
him  express  his  respect  and  admiration 
for  things  Catholic.  But  I  prefer  to  mention 
instead  a  former  work  of  his.  Three  years 
ago  he  published  a  remarkable  book  on 
certain  aspects  of  the  "  Popish  Plot"  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  It  was  entitled  "Who 
Killed  Sir  Edmund  Berry  Godfrey?"  and 
was  written  in  reply  to  a  work  in  which 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  bolster  up 
Oates'  story,  to  show  that  there  was  some 
truth  in  the  alleged  plot,  and  that  Godfrey 
must  have  been  murdered,  and  was  prob- 
ably murdered  by  Catholics.  Mr.  Marks 
made  a  very   thorough  investigation,   and 

*  "Tyburn   Tree:     Its   History   and   Anaals^'' 
By   Alfred   Marks. 
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was  able  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  question 
new  evidence.  In  fact,  he  reopened  the 
inquest  on  Godfrey.  He  took  the  facts, 
sworn  to  before  the  coroner  two  centuries 
ago,  as  to  the  finding  and  condition  of  the 
corpse,  and  submitted  them  to  no  less  an 
authority  than  Dr.  Freyberger,  the  expert 
repeatedly  consulted  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment on  mysterious  murder  cases.  The 
result  was  new  proof  that  Godfrey  must 
have  committed  suicide.  He  told  the  subse- 
quent story  of  the  plot,  and  this  was  how 
he  ended  his  account  of  the  execution: 

Dr.  Plunket  was  the  sixteenth  victim  of  the 
fraud  and  delusion  known  as  the  Popish  Plot, — 
the  sixteenth  who  perished  on  the  scaffold 
directly  in  connection  with  charges  arising  out 
of  the  plot.  Of  all  these  victims,  one  alone, 
Coleman,  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  en- 
gaged in  any  kind  of  plot;  and  that,  whatever 
it  was,  can  not,  on  the  widest  and  loosest 
assumption,  be  brought  into  connection  with 
the  plot  imagined  by  Gates  and  Tonge.  One 
has  read  a  lament  that  these  victims,  though 
innocent,  were  uninteresting-.  If  we  find  them 
so,  the  fault  is  surely  in  ourselves.  The  victim 
of  a  mere  judicial  error  ought  to  have  interest 
for  all, — an  interest  which  should  deepen  when 
the  victim  has  suffered  judicial  murder.  \"ot 
one  of  these  victims,  from  the  humble  cushion- 
man  to  the  peer  of  the  realm,  from  the  gate 
porter  to  the  learned  divine,  but  could  have 
saved  his  life  and  received  large  reward,  if  he 
would  but  have  adopted  a  narrative  prepared 
by  one  of  Shaftesbury's  ready  writers,  and 
sworn  away  the  lives  of  his  fellowmen.  One 
and  all  resisted  the  temptation,  and  went  tb 
their  doom  pardoning  their  false  accusers.  All 
except  one  were  Catholics;  but  we  can  not 
concede  to  Catholics  alone  the  right  to  hold  in 
veneration  the  memory  of  these  men.  The 
constancy  and  fortitude  with  which  they  suffered 
did  something  to  open  men's  eyes,  and  to  bring 
to  an  end  a  series  of  horrible  crimes.  They  died 
in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice, — a  cause 
eternal,  above  all  dogmas,  all  religions.  They 
belong  not   to  a  community,   but   to  humanity. 

I  quote  these  words  to  show  from  what 
standpoint  this  non-Catholic  writer  holds 
in  honor  the  martyrs  of  the  English 
persecution.  One  feels  that  they  express 
the  thoughts  of  a  generous-minded  lover 
of  historical  truth.  In  page  after  page  of 
his  terrible  annals  of  Tyburn  one  finds 
the    outspoken    expression    of   his    horror 


at  cruelty  and  injustice;  and,  as  one 
would  expect,  he  shows  his  admiration 
for  the  long  array  of  heroic  priests  and 
lay  folk  who  died  a  cruel  death  at  Tyburn 
Tree  for  their  fidelity  to  the  Faith  of  old 
England;  and,  incidentally,  he  writes  a 
scathing  condemnation  of  the  methods 
of  the  so-called  Reformers  and  their 
systematic  plunder  of  the  poor. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  the  English 
Statute  Book  was  dishonored  by  a  law 
providing  for  the  dismemberment  of  the 
dead  bodies  of  culprits  executed  for  high 
treason.  The  earlier  law,  modified  little 
more  than  a  century  ago,  was  still  more 
brutal;  for  it  directed  that  the  victims 
of  a  condemnation  for  treason  should  be 
hacked  to  pieces  after  they  had  been  half 
hanged  and  cut  down  alive.  The  idea  of 
giving  an  easy  and  quick  ending  to  even 
the  worst  of  criminals  under  sentence  of 
death  is  the  outcome  of  the  general 
progress  of  humane  ideas  in  modern  times. 
Some  of  the  old  savagery  still  lingers  even 
among  civilized  men,  as  one  unhappily 
sees  by  records  of  the  exploits  of  Judge 
Lynch.  But  the  general  feeling  of  modern 
men  is  that  even  the  prison  should  be  a 
reformatory;  that  if  a  criminal  must  die, 
he  should  not  be  tormented.  In  old  days 
the  prison  was  only  a  place  of  detention 
before  trial,  and  for  almost  every  offence 
death  was  the  penalty.  The  petty  thief 
went  to  the  gallows  beside  the  murderer. 
Then  men,  cruelly  but  quite  logically 
argued  that  if  even  minor  felonies  were 
to  be  punished  with  death  there  were 
crimes  for  which  hanging  was  too  good 
an  end.  Treason  against  the  State  was 
one  of  them.  But  it  was  the  disgrace  of 
the  English  Reformers  that  they  extended 
the  law  of  treason  so  as  to  bring  under 
it  fidelity  to  the  old  Faith  of  their 
country,  and  sent  men  to  a  hideously 
cruel  death  because  they  were  priests  or 
had  harbored  a  priest. 

There  was  the  further  atrocity  that 
these  promoters  of  the  new  religion  made 
a  practice  of  secretly  torturing  their  Cath- 
olic prisoners,  though  there  was  never  a 
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time  when  such  use  of  torture  was  allowed 
by  English  law.  This  is  perfectly  clear, — 
so  clear  that  Mr.  Marks  is  even  able  to 
quote  a  curious  passage  in  condemnation 
of  torture  from  the  writings  of  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  Elizabeth's  Secretary  of  State. 
Smith  undoubtedly  racked  prisoners,  yet 
he  writes: 

Torment  or  question,  which  is  vsed  by  the 
drder  of  the  ciuill  lawe  and  custome  of  other 
countries,  to  put  a  malefactor  to  excessiue  paine, 
to  make  him  confesse  of  himselfe,  or  of  his 
fellowes  or  complices,  is  not  vsed  in  England, 
it  is  taken  for  seruile.  .  .  .  The  nature  of  our 
nation  is  free,  stout,  haulte,  prodigall  of  life 
and  bloud;  but  contumelie,  beatings,  seruitude, 
and  seruile  torment  and  punishment  it  will  not 
abide. 

Burghley  defended  the  use  of  torture; 
though  Coke,  the  great  jurist  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  protested  against  it. 
"There  is  no  law,"  he  wrote,  "to  w^arrant 
tortures  in  this  land,  nor  can  they  be  justi- 
fied by  any  prescription  being  so  lately 
brought  in."  Yet,  while  clearly  illegal, 
torture  was  the  ordinary  method  of 
examining  Catholic  prisoners.  Some  of 
the  instruments  used  for  the  purpose  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
The  first  time  I  saw  them,  the  warder  who 
showed  them  explained  that  they  were 
"instruments  of  torture  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  captured  from  the  Armada," — 
a  belated  echo  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith's 
lying  boast  that  torture  was  no  part  of 
the  institutions  of  his  own  "free  nation." 

There  was  not  much  freedom  for  the 
English  nation  in  "  the  spacious  days 
of  Queen  Elizabeth"  or  of  her  father, 
Henry  VIII.  Honest  historical  research 
has  in  recent  years  dealt  some  hard  blows 
to  the , popular  Protestant  tradition  that 
"bluff  King  Hal"  and  "good  Queen  Bess" 
gave  England  freedom  and  prosperity, 
together  with  an  open  Bible  and  a  Heaven- 
sent Reformation.  As  for  freedom,  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  evident  that 
the  change  was  less  a  religious  movement 
than  a.  political  revolution,  which  could 
have  been  carried  through  only  under 
absolute    government,    and    which    svyept 


away  the  last  barriers  to  that  absolutism. 
The  sovereign  now  claimed  rights  over 
men's  souls  as  well  as  their  bodies,  over 
their  thoughts  as  well  as  their  actions. 
A  servile  nobility  was  bound  to  the  crown 
by  being  given  its  share  of  the  property 
of  the  Church  and  the  common  people. 
The  once  free  yeomanry  of  England 
became  little  better  than  rack-rented 
serfs;  there  was  a  wholesale  plunder  of 
the  wealth  held  in  trust  for  the  poor  and 
for  education.  A  non-Catholic  historian, 
startled  at  the  terrible  facts  revealed  by 
a  first-hand  study  of  the  records  of  the 
time,  has  called  the  English  Reformation 
the  "great  pillage." 

Mr.  Marks  brings  out  the  facts  in  a 
boldly-drawn  picture  of  the  time.  Why 
should  he  tell  the  story  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, even  briefly,  in  a  history  of  Tyburn 
Tree?  If  this  question  is  asked,  the  answer 
is  plain  enough.  This  blood-stained  gallows 
of  Tyburn  was  a  main  instrument  of  the 
Reformation.  In  the  days  of  what  Dr. 
Gardiner  has  well  called  the  "  English 
Reign  of  Terror,"  the  hangman  of  Tyburn 
was  one  of  the  chief  agents  employed  to 
spread  the  new  light.  He  was  kept  busy 
enough  in  stringing  up  scores  of  wretches 
driven  to  theft  by  the  ruin  of  the  country; 
but  he  had  a  higher  office  in  executing  the 
dread  sentence  for  so-called  treason  on 
men  whose  crime  was  that  they  would 
not  be  traitors  to  the  highest  law.  The 
Reformation  was  supposed  to  bring  free- 
dom of  thought  to  England.  There  was 
freedom  only  for  those  who  were  brave 
enough  to  remember  that  no  tyranny  can 
bind  the  souls  of  men  who  are  ready  to 
face  death  for  conscience'  sake.  The  rest 
grovelled  before  the  crowned  apostasy  of 
the  day.  There  were  miscalled  nobles  who 
changed  their  religion  more  than  once  at 
the  beck  of  the  government  to  preserve 
their  ill-gotten  gains.  Far  nobler  were  the 
peasants  of  the  north 'and  west  and  east  of 
England,  who  died  fighting  for  altar  and 
hearth  against  the  mercenaries  imported 
from  the  Continent  to  quell  with  fire  and 
sword  all  murmurings  against  the  change. 
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Mr.  Marks  tells  how  even  some  of  the 
preachers  of  the  new  religion  were  horrified 
at  the  state  of  things  that  followed  its 
introduction.  Quoting  from  one  of  the 
men  of  the  time,  he  notes  that — 

Henry  Brinklow,  Puritan  of  Puritans,  admits 
that,  "but  for  the  Faith's  sake,"  it  had  been 
more  profitable  for  the  commonwealth  that  the 
abbey  lands  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  those 
"imps  of  Antichrist,"  the  abbeys  and  nunneries. 
"For  why?  Theii  neuer  inhansed  their  landys 
[raised  the  rents]  nor  toke  so  cruel  fynes  as 
doo   our    temporal   tyrauntes." 

Then  Mr.  Marks  goes  on  to  say: 

The  governing  classes — themselves  atheistic, 
ready  to  change  their  professed  religion  as  often 
as  was  necessary  to  keep  their  grip  on  the  lands 
stolen  from  the  people — played  on  the  fanaticism 
of  a  section  of  the  people  by  means  of  imported 
preachers  of  the  new  doctrine,  sharked  up  in 
every  corner  of  Europe.  When  the  commons, 
oppressed  beyond  endurance,  rose  at  last  in 
revolt,  they  were  butchered  in  thousands  by 
foreign  mercenaries,  the  first  seen  in  England 
for  centuries. 

The  guilds  (lay  associations  of  men  and 
women  banded  together  for  mutual  help)  were 
among  the  oldest  things  in  England, — older 
than  King  Alfred.  They  were  the  precursors  of 
the  modern  trades  unions  and  benefit  societies, 
but  wider  in  their  constitution,  embracing 
various  classes,  and  more  human  in  their  ad- 
ministration. These,  too,  were  swept  away.  The 
very  hospitals  were  seized,  the  sick  thrust  forth. 
The  dispossessed  people  wandered  about, 
workless,  aimless,  foodless.  .  .  .  The  Slave  Act  of 
the  first  year  of  Edward  VI,  made  it  lawful 
to  brand  an  Englishman  on  the  forehead  with 
the  mark  of  slavery,  "to  putt  a  rynge  of  iron 
about  his  necke,  arme  or  his  legge,  for  a  more 
knowledge  and  suretie  of  the  kepinge  of  him." 
In  1547,  Ascham  about  the  time  he  was 
appointed  tutor  to  Elizabeth,  wrote:  "The  life 
now  lived  by  the  greatest  number  is  not  life 
but  misery," — words  which  a  modern  writer 
has  said  should  be  in.scribed  over  the  century 
as  its  motto. 

The  breaking  up  of  small  farms,  the 
substitution  of  pasture  for  tillage,  the 
land-grabbing  of  the  nobles,  the  evictions 
of  the  commons,  had  begun  in  the  years 
just  before  the  Reformation.  This  shows 
how  ready  the  new  hangers-on  of  the 
court  were  for  plunder.  But  the  "great 
pillage"  began  with  the  suppression  of 
tiie  inoiuasterjfis;    and  then  came  the  raids 


on  pious  foundations  of  all  kinds, — 
trustees  for  "God's  poor"  as  they  are 
called  in  old  charters;  for  the  State-kept 
pauper  was  a  post-Reformation  invention. 
There  was  a  rising  deluge  of  poverty  all 
over  England.  Many  drifted  to  J^ondon. 
Despite  the  statutes  that  made  flogging, 
branding  and  finally  hanging  the  penalties 
of  vagrancy,  the  roads  were  covered  with 
tramps  and  beggars.  "And  because  they 
will  not  begge,  some  of  them  doth  steale, 
and  then  they  be  hanged,"  is  the  grim 
remark  of  a  contemporary.  "  It  was  the 
great  time  of  Tyburn,"  says  Mr.  Marks. 

Latimer  in  one  of  his  sermons  alludes 
to  the  increasing  number  of  executions. 
Sessions  had  to  be  held  every  fortnight 
in  London  to  clear  out  the  prisons;  and 
after  each  assize  scores  were  conveyed  to 
the  gallows  by  the  western  crossroads. 
So  the  gibbet,  with  its  frequent  burden  of 
strangled  wretches,  looms  up  as  a  type 
and  proof  of  the  blessings  brought  to  the 
commons  of  England  by  the  glorious 
Reformation.  Worse  thieves  there  were 
than  the  small  pilferers  who  died  at 
Tyburn.  They  swaggered  and  ruffled  it 
in  silk  and  satin  and  jewels,  in  the  courts 
and  camps  of  the  Reforming  Tudors,  rich 
in  the  plunder  of  abbey,  sacristy,  hospital, 
and  almshouse.  Our  histories  of  England 
name  some  of  them  as  the  "worthies," 
the  heroes  of  the  days  of  Henry  and 
Elizabeth;  and  it  will  be  long  before  the 
truth  revealed  by  honest  research  into 
the  records  of  the  time  passes  into  popular 
currency.  But  sooner  or  later  it  will  be 
generally  recognized  that  the  makers  of 
the  new  State  Church  of  England  were  a 
band  of  courtly  robbers.  And  they  made 
their  plunder  safe  b\'  systematic  bloodshed 
and  cruelty.  We  shall  see  what  light  the 
story  of  Tyburn  Tree  throws  on  this 
aspect  of  their  work. 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 

If  we  have  not  quiet  in  our  minds, 
outward  comfort  will  do  no  more  for 
us  than  a  golden  slipper  on  a  gouty 
foot. — Bunyan. 
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Miss  Schuyler's  Decision. 


BY    FLORENCE    GILMORE. 


THE  two  pale,  sweet-faced  little  nuns, 
with  their  rusty  black  habits  and 
cotton  umbrella,  looked  strangely  out  of 
place  amid  the  splendor  of  Miss  Schuyler's 
drawing-room.  As  they  waited  for  her 
to  come  downstairs,  they  sat  ill  at  ease 
on  the  edge  of  their  chairs,  exchanging 
a  few  words  now  and  then,  but  silent  for 
the  most  part.  The  elder  of  the  two, 
whom  her  companion  called  "Mother," 
seemed  to  be  greatly  troubled  about  some- 
thing. Her  hands  lay  folded  quietly  in 
her  lap;  but  her  face  was  anxious,  and 
her  lips  moved  in  prayer  except  when 
she  was  interrupted  by  some  question  or 
obvious  remark  from  her  more  talkative 
and  less  burdened  companion. 

Miss  Schuyler  dressed  with  more  haste 
than  care,  tucked  a  five  dollar  bill  under 
her  belt,  and  hurried  downstairs  and  into 
the  drawing-room.  She  welcomed  the 
Sisters  most  graciously;  and  apologized 
for  having  kept  them  waiting,  as  amiably 
as  if  they  had  not  called  at  an  unseason- 
able hour  and  just  as  she  was  about  to 
rest  after  a  fatiguing  morning. 

The  three' were  hardly  seated  before  the 
timid  little  superior  broached  the  subject 
that  lay  heavy  on  her  heart. 

"  We  had  a  special  reason  for  calling 
to-day.  Miss  Schuyler.  We  —  we  are  in 
great  need,  great  trouble."  Her  voice 
trembled  a  little,  and  her  blue,  almost 
childlike  eyes  were  very  appealing  as  she 
raised  them  to  Miss  Schuyler's  face.  "  We 
have  had  to  make  some  improvements  in 
ovir  building  this  spring.  The  dormitory 
in  which  the  little  children  sleep  was 
ill-ventilated  and  crowded.  The  doctor 
insisted  on  our  having  more  windows  cut. 
Then — then — "  Again  she  faltered;  but, 
after  a  slight  pause,  vrent  on  bravely: 
"  We  have  fallen  behind  with  the  grocer's 
bill  and  the  baker's.  Children  are  so 
hungry,  especially  the  litth  boys;  and  we 


have  nearly  two  hundred  to  care  for 
now.  It  doesn't  take  much  for  us,  but 
ihey — "  and  she  stopped  short,  throwing 
.  up  her  hands  with  an  expressive  gesture 
that  was  very  French. 

The  two  nuns  fixed  their  eyes  on  Miss 
Schuyler,  trying  to  read  her  answer  in  her 
face.  It  was  not  reassuring.  The  truth 
was  that  at  the  moment  she  herself  was 
pressed  for  money.  Only  a  few  weeks 
before  she  had  paid  for  extensive  repairs 
in  a  number  of  houses  which  belonged 
to  her,  —  repairs  which  consumed  several 
months'  rent;  and  four  or  five  of  her 
storerooms  had  long  been  vacant.  During 
the  uncomfortable  silence  which  followed 
the  Sister's  appeal.  Miss  Schuyler's  frown 
deepened. 

Both  nuns  looked  crestfallen;  and  the 
one  who  had  spoken  before  added  timidly, 
with  a  suspicious  moisture  gathering  in 
her  eyes: 

"You  have  always  been  so  good  to  us. 
Miss  Schuyler.  We  don't  know  any  one 
else  to  go  to." 

"What  do  you  owe,  Mother?"  Miss 
Schuyler  asked  by  way  of  answer.  She 
was  resolved  to  be  as  kind  and  generous 
as  she  could  without  seriously  inconven- 
iencing herself. 

"Thirteen  hundred  dollars,"  the  nun 
faltered  almost  inaudibly. 

"Thirteen  hundred  dollars!"  repeated 
Miss  Schuyler  in  dismay.  She  had  im- 
agined that  the  Mother  would  say  about 
a  third  of  that  sum;  for  she  knew  of  old 
how  great  a  little  money  was  in  the  eyes 
of  the  poor  Sisters.  She  said  no  more 
for  at  least  half  a  minute;  and  again  the 
nuns  watched  her  anxiously,  the  Mother 
once  more  praying  earnestly. 

Miss  Schuyler  vvas  battling  with  herself. 
She  had  arranged  to  go  away  with  a 
party  of  intimate  friends,  and  had  laid 
aside  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  the 
expenses  of  the  trip.  She  was  looking  m 
forward  to  it  with  great  eagerness  and 
pleasure.  It  would  be  a  treat  indeed  for 
one  of  her  lonely,  if  luxurious,  life  to  be 
closely  associated  with  her  most  congenial 
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iriends  for  weeks  at  a  time.  But  she 
could  not  afford  to  go  away  that  summer, 
if  she  helped  materially  in  raising  the 
debt  which  weighed  so  heavily  on  those 
overburdened  religious. 

She  hardened  her  heart  deliberately. 
"What  business  is  it  of  mine  if  these 
foolish,  shortsighted  nuns  have  run  into 
debt?"  she  said  to  herself,  conscious  that 
she  was  being  unjust.  She  raised  her  eyes 
and  looked  over  at  the  Mother,  intending 
to  say  that  she  could  help  her  very  little; 
for  she,  too,  was  pushed  for  money. 

She  caught  the  pleading,  almost  tearful, 
glance  of  the  meek  little  superior.  She 
could  see,  too,  just  above  her  head,  a  por- 
trait of  her  only  brother,  painted  when 
he  was  a  charming,  sunny-faced  boy  of 
twelve.  "I'll  offer  the  sacrifice  for  him," 
she  thought,  changing  her  mind  with 
lightning-like  rapidity.  Then  she  said  aloud : 

"  I  am  going  to  give  you  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  Mother.  It  will  pay  your  debts 
and  leave  a  little  over  to  start  you  afresh." 

"O  Miss  Schuyler!"  The  Mother  fairly 
sobbed,  the  sudden  relief  and  joy  proving 
Joo  much  for  her.  "God  will  surely  bless 
you.  Our  little  ones  shall  pray  to  Our 
Lady  for  you  every  day.  It  is  the  only 
thank-offering  in  our  power  to  make." 

Six  weeks  passed,  and  spring  had  blos- 
somed into  summer.  The  ist  of  June 
came, — the  day  on  which  Miss  Schuyler's 
friends  were  to  start,  leaving  her  behind 
to  face  a  long,  dreary  summer  in  the 
heat  of  the  city. 

All  day  Miss  Schuyler  felt  irritable, 
disgruntled,  —  an  unusual  thing  for  her, 
who  was  ordinarily  most  placid.  She  was 
glad,  even  thankful,  that  she  had  given 
the  money  to  the  needy  Sisters:  she  would 
do  it  again,  she  told  herself.  Nevertheless, 
she  couM  not  stifle  her  natural  regret  as 
she  saw  her  friends  set  forth  in  great  glee 
with  the  prospect  of  a  delightful  holiday 
ahead  of  them. 

That  evening  she  sat,  alone  and  lonely, 
in  a  comer  of  the  great  porch  that  almost 
encircled  the^old  house.    She  was  appalled 


at  the  thought  of  the  months  which 
stretched  out  uninvitingly  before  her, 
forgetting  that  she  would  have  to  face 
but  one  day  at  a  time, — or,  rather,  one 
hour  at  a  time.  She  sighed  heavily,  then 
gave  herself  a  little  admonitory  shake, 
and  looked  toward  the  street  with  forced 
interest.  She  was  surprised  to  see  that  a 
man  was  leaning  over  the  low  stone  wall 
which  inclosed  her  grounds.  He  seemed 
to  be  looking  intently  at  the  house,  which 
was  in  utter  darkness  as  far  as  could  be 
seen  from  the  front,  the  only  lights  being 
in  the  kitchen  and  the  servants'  sitting- 
room  in  the  rear.  Miss  Schuyler  herself 
was  in  the  deep  shadow,  and  she  knew 
that  he  could  not  see  her  in  her  black  dress. 

The  minutes  lagged  by,  and  still  the 
man  stood  there;  and  still  he  scanned 
the  house  from  attic  to  cellar,  until  Miss 
Schuyler  became  nervous.  Even  in  the 
dim  light  of  the  summer  twilight  she  saw 
that  he  was  shabby,  almost  ragged  in  his 
dress,  and  very,  very  thin.  She  took  him 
to  be  a  tramp.  Then,  observing  him  more 
closely,  she  noticed  that  he  leaned  heavily 
against  the  wall,  as  if  he  were  weak  or 
ill  and  in  need  of  support. 

As  time  passed  and  the  man  did  not 
move  on,  but  continued  to  lean  on  the 
wall,  she  concluded  that  he  was  indeed 
ill  and  in  need  of  assistance,  and  that  her, 
fear  of  him  was  ridiculous.  "  He  could 
not  hurt  me  if  he  wished  to,"  she  thought. 
"  People  are  passing  up  and  down  con- 
tinually—  there  is  a  carriage  now! — and 
it  is  early — hardly  eight  o'clock."  She 
rose  and  htirried  down  the  walk  leading 
to  the  gate  near  which  he  stood. 

The  man  had  shifted  his  position,  and 
was  bent  over  the  wall  with  his  head 
buried  in  his  hands.  He  could  not  see  her 
approach,  neither  did  he  hear  the  soft 
rustle  of  her  silken  skirts. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  you  are  ill.  Can  I  do 
anything  for — "  She  never  finished  her 
sentence. 

The  man  started  violently  at  the  first 
sound  of  her  low  voice,  and  raised  a  face 
deathlike  in  its  pallor. 
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"Arthur!"  she  exclaimed. 

He  drew  himself  up  proudly,  but 
swayed  weakly,  and  had  to  cling  to  the 
wall  for  support. 

"You  need  not  be  afraid,  Ellen,  that 
I'm  here  to  annoy  you  in  any  way.  I 
came  to  the  city  yesterday,  bound  for  the 
hospital.  I  am  going  there  to-morrow 
morning;  but  I  thought  that  I  must  get 
one  glimpse  of  home  —  before  I  die.  I 
have  always  loved  the  dear  old  place 
because  father  and  mother  built  it  and 
were  so  proud  of  it.  I  suppose  —  in  fact, 
I  know — that  it  was  my  own  fault  that  I 
was  driven  away;  but  it  can  do  no  good 
to  go  over  that  matter.  Good-bye,  Ellen! 
I  would  not  have  hung  about  here  to-night 
had  I  guessed  that  you  were  at  home. 
I  took  it  for  granted  that  you  would  be 
away  and  the  house  closed." 

He  straightened  his  old  hat,  which  was 
sadly  awry,  and  turned  to  leave  her. 

"O  Arthur,  don't,  don't  go!  Won't 
you  stay  with  me?"  she  pleaded.  "I'm 
all  alone  and  so  lonely !  I  have  watched 
for  you  for  years.  And  you're  weak  and 
suffering!" 

"  Surely,  Ellen,  you  don't  mean  that 
you  ivant  me,"  he  said  incredulously, 
afraid  to  believe  that  he  heard  aright. 

"  Yes,  yes,  Arthur !  Why,  father  and 
mother  wanted  you  long  before  they  died. 
They  felt  that  they  had  been  too  hard  on 
you.  You  were  young.  Their  last  words 
were  loving  messages  for  you." 

It  was  too  much  joy  for  the  almost 
dying  man.  He  tried  to  say  something 
but  the  words  refused  to  come,  and  he 
covered  his  face  with  his  trembling  hands 
and  sobbed  uncontrollably.  And  those 
tears  washed  away  the  bitterness  which 
had  corroded  his  soul  for  years. 

A  week  passed.  The  doctors  had  been 
in  constant  attendance  at  Arthur's  bed- 
side since  the  night  when  his  sister  had 
supported  him  into  the  house;  but  from 
the  first  they  had  said  that  they  could 
not  save  him.  Miss  Schuyler  hung  over 
his  pillow,  lavishing  on  him  every  possible 
token  of  her  deep  sisterly  affection,  which 


had    been    starved    during    fifteen    years. 

One  day  he  lay  for  a  long  time  looking 
at  an  exquisitely  carved  ivory  crucifix 
which  hung  near  his  bed.  At  last  he 
turned   his   tired   eyes   toward   his   sister. 

"Ellen,  are  you  a  Catholic?" 

"Yes,  Arthur,  thank  God!"  And  she 
added,  though  she  feared  the  news  might 
agitate  him:  "father  and  mother  were 
both  received  into  the  Church  shortly 
after  I  was  and  several  years  before 
father  died." 

She  longed  to  urge  him  to  follow  in 
their  footsteps, — longed  to  try  to  explain 
to  him  a  little;  but  she  hesitated,  afraid 
that  she  might  unsettle  what  faith  he 
had,  when  he  was  too  weak  and  suffering 
to  fight  his  way  to  the  Truth. 

He  lay  silent  for  some  time  before  he 
motioned  her  to  come  close  to  him;  and 
when  she  bent  over  him  he  whispered 
haltingly : 

"  I  think,  Ellen,  that  I  would  like  to 
see  one  of  your  priests  before  I  die.  For 
a  year  or  two  I've  had  a  yearning  to  be 
a  Catholic.  I  know  pretty  well  what  you 
believe — "  He  paused,  panting  for  breatl^; 
but  after  a  few  seconds  went  on  again, 
in  a  voice  so  faint  that  his  sister  caught 
the  words  with  difficulty:  "I've  been  so 
miserably  ill,  and  so  bitter  against  all 
the  world,  that  I  didn't — couldn't — think 
much  about  such  things.  But  now  you 
have  made  me  so  comfortable  and  so 
happy  and  peaceful,  Ellen  dear,  that — 
that  I  can  see  things  more  plainly  than 
I  ever  did  before.  Do  you  think  the  priest 
would  come  to-day — this  morning?" 

And  Miss  Schuyler  nodded.  Her  heart 
was  too  full  for  words. 

Three  days  later  Arthur  Schuyler  died 
most  peacefully,  slipping  away  to  God 
with  the  faith  and  confidence  of  a  little 
child  who  goes  to  meet  a  loving  and 
merciful  father.  And  to  this  day  his 
sister  shudders  when  she  thinks  of  what 
would  have  happened  had  she  kept  for 
her  own  pleasure  the  money  that  won 
the  orphans'  prayers  of  gratitude  before 
Our  Lady's  altar. 
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A  Visitant  from  Purgatory. 


THAT  God  in  His  mercy  occasionally 
permits  the  souls  of  the  faithful 
departed  to  impress  the  living  with  vivid 
reminders  of  the  other  world  and  •  of  the 
need  which  the  inmates  of  Purgatory 
have  of  prayers  is  abundantly  clear 
from  a  number  of  well-authenticated 
incidents, — among  others,  that  of  "The 
Dead  Hand  of  Foligno."*  A  more  recent 
occurrence  of  a  similar  character  took 
place  in  Normandy,  and  is  vouched  for 
by  a  priest  who  is  still  living — the  Abbe 
Jean  Hay, — nephew  of  one  of  the  persons 
concerned. 

Louise  Chauvieres,  born  at  St.  Martin- 
de  Landilles,  on  "  the  fifth  Frimaire,  the 
year  IX.  of  the  French  Republic,"  and 
married  to  Jean  Le  Senechal  (born  at 
Ducey,  April  8,  1806,  died  at  Ducey,  May 
28,  1873).  Before  her  death  she  made  her 
husband  promise  that  he  would  have 
Masses  said  and  prayers  offered  up  for 
her  repose.  The  husband  failed  to  fulfil 
his  promise,  and  shortly  afterward  he 
heard  at  night  in  his  house  strange  noises 
and  saw  what  appeared  to  be  shadows 
moving  about.  He  mentioned  the  noises 
and  the  shadow^s  to  one  of  his  neighbors, 
Marie  Tullet,  wife  of  Paul  Gaubert;  but 
she  repeatedly  laughed   them  to  scorn. 

The    noises    and    the    sights    continued, 
off  and  on,   up  to  January  or  February, 
1875.    One  night  in  either  the  former  or 
latter   month,    the   vision   or   shadow,    up 
to  that  time  cloudy  and  vague,   took  on 
a    definite   form.     A  woman  was  seen    in 
the   midst  of  a  fire.     "She  was  burning,' 
said  Senechal,    "as  if  in  a  fire  of  tow.' 
The  fire  began  at  the  waist  and  enveloped 
the    whole    upper    portion    of    the   body 
Senechal  at  once  recognized  his  dead  wife 
Louise. 

"What  do  you  want  of  me?"  he  asked 

"  I  come  to  beg  Masses  and  prayers 
You  promised  to  have  them  said  and  you 
have  not  done  so." 

*    See  The   Ave  Maria,  Vol.  xxxix,   1894. 


"I  have  no  money  for  the  offering." 

"  Ask  my  daughter.  She  will  give  you 
some." 

"  She  wouldn't  believe  that  the  money 
I  asked  her  for  was  really  intended  for 
Masses  for  you." 

"  Yes,  she  will  believe  you ;  for  I  am 
going  to  give  you  a  proof  that  will 
strengthen  your  request." 

Then,  , raising  one  of  her  arms,  she 
approached  her  husband  and  placed  her 
hand  upon  the  nightcap  he  was  wearing. 
Senechal  took  off  the  cap  and  saw  that 
it  was  burned  in  five  places.  Louise  had 
disappeared.  At  the  same  hour  Madame 
Gaubert,  who  had  so  often  ridiculed  his 
"visions,"  saw  his  garden  "lit  up  as  if 
by  a  fire,"  and  a  human  form,  seemingly 
wrapped  in  flames,  crossing  it.  Very 
strongly  impressed  by  the  sight,  Madame 
Gaubert  took  to  her  bed  soon  afterward, 
languished    for  several  months,  and  died. 

Jean  Le  Senechal  asked  the  prayers  of 
the  Trinitarian  Sisters  of  Ducey.  At  their 
request,  their  chaplain.  Canon  Mauduit 
(now  Dean  of  Ducey),  said  a  number  of 
Masses,  and  the  Sisters  and  other  pious 
persons  offered  the  Stations  of  the  Cross 
for  the  soul  of  his  wife.  And  then  there 
was  an  end  both  to  the  noises  and  the 
visions.  Senechal  died  four  years  later, 
November  30,   1879. 

A  farmer  named  Dubois,  a  resident  of 
Ducey,  wished  to  know  whether  the 
marks  on  Senechal's  nightcap  were  really 
burns;  and,  on  examining  the  stain  corre- 
sponding to  the  thumb,  found  that  the 
material  tore  with  a  readiness  that 
convinced  him  it  had  been  burned. 

While  we  are  not  aware  that  any 
ecclesiastical  investigation  of  the  fore- 
going incident  was  ever  ordered,  and, 
accordingly,  do  not  cite  it  as  a  proven 
miracle,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its 
actual  occurrence.  Not  all  the  super- 
natural favors,  cures,  prodigies,  wonders, 
and  miracles  that  happen  from  year  to 
year — or,  better,  from  day  to  day — are 
taken  cognizance  of  by  the  Church;  but 
they  happen,  nevertheless. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


i  preachers  that  no  person,  we  should 
think,  could  take  very  seriously — minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel,  as  they  call  them- 
selves, who,  while  disclaiming  dogmatism 
yet  proclaiming  their  acceptance  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  profess  a  faith 
of  their  own.  And  they  will  have  it  that 
they  get  their  religion  from  the  Bible; 
they  study  it,  and  preach  from  it, — the 
most  dogmatic  collection  of  books  known 
to  the  world.  Such  a  preacher  is  the  Rev. 
Edward  D.  Gaylord,  who  has  just  become 
pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  in 
Chicago.  This  is  how  he  stated  his 
beliefs — -ox  lack  of  beliefs — to  the  council 
of  brother  preachers  assembled  to  sanction 
his  installation:  "The  question  is  not 
whether  Christ  was  human  or  divine:  the 
question  is  whether  we  can  accept  His 
life  and  follow  Him."  The  absurdity  of 
this  statement  is  thus  pointed  out^by  the 
editor  of  the  leading  daily  newspaper  of 
Chicago — the  Inter  Ocean: 

So  we  may  imagine  the  friends  of  Socrates, 
if  they  had  attempted  to  form  a  church  or  con- 
tinuing organization  to  preserve  his  teachings 
and  gather  adherents  to  them,  saying:  "The 
question  is  not  whether  Socrates'  teaching  was 
merely  human  or  was  inspired  of  God:  the 
question  is  whether  we  believe  Socrates  was 
so  good  a  man  that  upon  his  life  we  resolve  to 
model  our  own." 

The  friends  of  Socrates  didn't  form  a 
church;  probably  they  had  too  much  sense  to 
try,  having  nothing  to  go  upon  —  having  no 
platform  or  creed — except  their  admiration  for 
Socrates  as  a   good   man. 

We  have  no  wish  to  censure  Mr.  Gaylord: 
we  merely  remark  that  no  continuing  human 
organization  ever  has  been  built  up  on  a  mere 
human  personality,  no  matter  how  admired  or 
how  admirable.  There  must  be  some  principle, 
some  foundation  stone  of  faith,  that  abides 
when  the  personality  passes  beyond  human 
touch  or  knowledge. 

The  avoidance  of  creeds  is  a  modern 
shibboleth,  but  think  of  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  who  dismisses  as  of  no  impor- 
tance— as  "not  the  question" — the  very 
foundation  stone  of  Christian  faith! 


THERE  are  times  in  the  history  of  the 
Church — and  perhaps  our  day  is  one 
of  them — ^when  the  average  Catholic,  to 
prevent  his  lapsing  into  pessimism,  needs 
to  remind  himself  of  Christ's  promise  that 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
her.  Studying  the  evident  trend  of  events 
in  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  one 
feels  that,  as  a  merely  human  institution, 
the  Church  would  inevitably  suffer  in 
these  countries  irreparable  defeat.  But 
the  Church  is  not  merely  human,  it  is 
especially  and  essentially  a  divine  insti- 
tution. Apropos  of  which,  the  London 
Catholic  Times  aptly  remarks: 

When  Rome  was  wrested  from  the  Pope 
in  1870,  Lord  Ellenborough  wrote,  apparently 
with  regret,  that  respect  for  thg  Pontiff  would 
not  survive  the  loss  of  independence.  He  did 
not  realize  the  nature  and  power  of  the  Papacy 
when  he  wrote  thus;  nor  had  he  studied  its 
history  as  profoundly  as  might  have  been 
wished.  Anyhow,  facts  since  that  time  have 
proved  the  superiority  of  the  Papacy  to  human 
institutions.  Though  the  conspirators  against 
Christianity  in  Italy  and  elsewhere  rage,  respect 
accumulates  round  the  throne  of  Pius  X.  as 
the  years  go  on.  A  short  time  ago  a  few  words 
of  his  convulsed  Germany.  Other  words  of  the 
Pope  have  disturbed  France  and  Spain.  Truly 
the  influence  he  exercises  is  a  wonderful 
phenomenon,  and  should  suggest  to  all  who  can 
read  it  the  lesson  that  the  Papacy  is  indestruc- 
tible.' Its  opponents,  it  is  true,  are  declaring 
that  its  power  is  passing  away, — or,  rather, 
they  prophesy  that  it  will  pass  away.  These 
enemies  of  the  Pope  are  very  fond  of  the  future; 
they  are  always  foretelling  what  will  happen 
in  forty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  years'  time.  For 
the  activity  of  the  Pope  in  the  present  they 
console  themselves  by  imagining  a  future  in 
which  he  will  have  no  successors.  Were  they 
capable  of  reading  the  teachings  of  history, 
they  would  perceive  that  there  is  in  the  Papacy 
a  marvellous  tenacity  of  life,  —  an  undying 
and  invincible  strength. 

Spain  may  follow  Portugal  as  Portugal 
has  followed  France  in  its  warfare  on  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  and  what  he  represents; 
yes,  and  Italy  may  join  the  procession 
of  recalcitrant  Catholic  powers.  But  there 
is   no  doubt  possible   that   Popes   will   be 
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ruling  the  everlasting  Church  when  Italy 
and  France  and  Portugal  and  Spain  have 
run  the  allotted  course  of  all  empires  and 
kingdoms  and  republics,  and  survive  only 
as  names  and  memories. 


The  bronze  statue  of  Father  Corby  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Murray,  at  Gettysburg,  which 
was  dedicated  last  month  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies,  and  in  presence  of 
some  survivors  of  the  Irish  Brigade  and 
several  thousand  interested  spectators, 
including  many  relatives  and  friends  of 
the  soldiers  who  composed  it,  stands  on 
a  natural  boulder  on  South  Hancock 
Avenue.  Father  Corby  is  represented  in 
the  act  of  imparting  general  absolution 
to  the  soldiers  of  the  Brigade  as  they  were 
about  to  rush  to  the  relief  of  Gen.  Sickles, 
on  the  second  day  of  the  battle.  Besides 
being  an  enduring  memorial  of  the  devot- 
edness  of  Catholics  to  the  Union  cause, 
this  statue  commemorates  the  most  strik- 
ing act  of  religion  ever  performed  on  an 
American  battlefield.  A  tablet  fixed  to 
the  rock  upon  which  the  1  statue  stands 
bears  this  simple  inscription: 

To  the  Memory  of  Rev.  Father  William 
Corby,  C.  S.  C,  Chaplain  88th  Regiment  New 
York  Infantry,  2d  Brigade,  ist  Division,  2d 
Corps.    The  Irish   Brigade,  July  2,   1863. 


In  an  interesting  paper,  "Fifteen  Years' 
Work  in  a  Convict  Prison,"  contributed 
to  the  Nineteenth  Century  by  the  Duchess 
of  Bedford,  this  argument  is  adduced  for 
the  employment  of  educated  women  as 
lady  superintendents  in  large  institutions, 
such  as  inebriates'  reformatories,  homes 
for  the  feeble-minded,  and  prisons  which 
are  devoted  exclusively  to  women: 

Even  the  most  ignorant  and  degraded  persons 
are  impressed  by  the  concentration  of  mind, 
moral  force,  and  broad  human  sympathies  which 
are  rightly  associated  with  the  terra  "edu- 
cated." An  influence  should  be  at  work  to  lift 
them,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  a  higher  plane. 
In  kindred  institutions  abroad,  a  woman  of 
superior  education  usually  superintends  the 
inmates;  and  the  absence  of  such  a  power  for 
good  would  constitute,  from  the  point  of  view 
of    foreign    authorities,    a    grave    defect.       It    is 


sometimes  erroneously  supposed  that  moral 
and  spiritual  forces  make  no  appeal  to  the  class 
under  consideration;  but  I  incline  to  the  belief 
that  close  acquaintance  with  the  subject  would 
lead  to  a  different  conclusion.  The  human 
spirit,  softened  and  rationalized  by  gratitude 
and  affection,  is,  moreover,  seldom  incapable 
of  response  to  a  still  Higher  Influence.  A  dis- 
tinguished medical  authority  has  said  that 
"reHgion  is  the  great  force  that  makes  for 
sanity";  and  the  observation,  interpreted  in 
its  widest  sense,  is  constantly  verified  by  those 
engaged  in  a  work  which,  without  this  clue, 
must  seem  an  almost  hopeless  wilderness  of 
suffering,  darkness,  and  distress. 

The  experience  of  those  who  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  Houses  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  or  other  semi-penal  institutions 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  Sisters, 
points  to  the  same  conclusion  as  that  at 
which  the  Duchess  has  arrived. 


Unlike  many  celebrities  with  less  of 
real  claim  to  deference  from  their  fellows, 
the  late  Holman  Hunt  was  too  modest 
to  expect  to  be  noticed  in  public,  though 
he  was  too  sincere  to  be  shy.  He  often 
rebuked  affectation  without  the  least 
intention  of  doing  so.  He  seemed  to  be 
entirely  and  singly  disinterested  in  the 
question  whether  his  pictures  were  ap- 
proved or  derided.  "He  held  his  brush 
in  trust  for  some  other  Master  than 
himself,  or  the  critics,  or  the  great  British 
public."  A  friend  of  this  gentle  artist, 
who  contributes  some  recollections  of 
him  to  the  Academy,  says  that  he  was 
anxious  to  be  kind  to  the  poor,  if  he  only 
knew  how,  and  would  have  parties  of 
slum  mothers  or  boys'  guilds  to  his  house 
to  tea.  He  seemed  glad  that  the  humblest 
friend  should  pass  him  the  time  of  day. 
If  any  one  asked  him  about  persons, 
he  would  tell  delightfully  frank  anecdotes 
concerning,  maybe,  the  great  men  he 
knew  and  measured  exactly.  He  liked  a 
spice  of  fun  in  everything,  too;  and  his 
face  beamed  as  he  described  a  walk  with 
Tennyson  he  had  once  taken.  They  heard 
footsteps  behind,  and  the  great  man 
frowned.  "How  they  dog  us.  Hunt!  How 
shall  we  escape  them?" — -"Just  sit  on  the 
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stile  till  they  pass,**  said  the  matter-of- 
fact  artist.  They  did  so,  and  two  boys 
in  knickerbockers  marched  by,  not  even 
turning  their  heads.  Tennyson  was  chop- 
fallen.  "Do  you  know,  Hunt,"  he  said, 
"I  do  not  think  they  know  who  I  am!" — 
"Very  likely,  my  dear  Tennyson;  and 
perhaps  they  would  not  know  even  if  you 
told  them." 


The  following  significant  incident  we 
find  narrated  in  the  Missionary  Gazette's 
account  of  a  mission  to  non-Catholics 
recently  given  at  Brighton,  England; 

The  mission  was  in  this  way  remarkable,  that 
there  was  no  need  to  inculcate  those  Catholic 
doctrines  which  are  usually  disputed  by  Prot- 
estants. Practically,  all  Catholic  doctrine  was 
accepted,  barring  the  authority  of  the  Church 
and  its  head.  The  missioner  handed  a  copy  of 
the  penny  catechism  to  an  intending  convert, 
but  was  gently  rebuked  by  a  "No,  thank  you! 
I  have  taught  that  to  the  children  for  years, 
and  have  a  number  of  copies  at  home." 

Brighton  has  the  reputation  of  being 
a  stronghold  of  the  High  Church  party 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  accordingly 
we  have  read  without  surprise  of  the 
celebration  of  "Mass"  and  the  giving  of 
"Benediction"  in  the  Anglican  churches 
there;  but  that  members  of  the  Anglican 
communion  should  be  teaching  the  Cath- 
olic catechism  to  their  children, — this, 
we  confess,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  revela- 
tten, — a  very  agreeable  one  at  that. 


The  reader  of  Mr.  John  Barrett's 
estimate  of  Latin  America,  contributed 
to  the  North  American  Review,  is  likely 
to  find  therein  considerable  reason  for 
modifying  not  a  few  of  his  opinions  re- 
garding our  neighbors  to  the  South.  In 
the  matter  of  education,  for  instance,  most 
citizens  of  this  Republic  probably  imagine 
that  we  lead  the  world,  are  at  the  very 
head  of  the  educational  procession.  The 
belief  is  more  patriotic  than  correct.  Says 
Mr.  Barrett  (who  has  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject) : 

The   average   Latin   American   who  aspires  to 
any   position   of  scholarship,   or   who   may   wish 


to  become  a  successful  writer,  professor,  priest, 
lawyer,  doctor,  or  engineer,  pursues  his  studies 
to  an  extent  and  with  a  thoroughness  that  it 
must  be  frankly  but  truthfully  stated  is  not 
always  characteristic  of  his  neighbor  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  safe  to  contend  that  a 
larger  number  of  men  graduate  from  the  Latin- 
American  universities  with  a  comprehensive 
grasp  of  all  the  subjects  they  have  taken  up 
than  do  from  the  average  American  high  insti- 
tutions of  learning.  If  the  standard  required 
for  the  practice  of  the  learned  professions  of 
the  twenty  Latin-American  republics  were  put 
alongside  the  standards  required  of  the  forty- 
six  States  of  the  United  States,  the  comparison 
would  be  unfortunate  for  the  latter. 

Of  course  there  is  some  reason  why 
the  Latin-American  universities  should  be 
more  eflfective  than  our  own, — they  are 
very  much  older. 


We  extend  our  cordial  sympathy  to 
the  Rev.  R.  E.  Davies,  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman  of  Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  who 
recently  officiated  as  judge  in  a  Scripture 
essay  competition  in  that  far-away  city. 
Mr.  Davies,  we  are  informed  by  the  New 
Zealand  Tablet,  is  by  no  means  a  bigot; 
but  some  months  ago,  when  new  to  the 
country,  in  a  sermon  at  Knox  Church, 
he  made  some  very  ill-considered  remarks, 
in  quite  the  old  conventional  style,  on 
the  way  in  which  the  Church  of  Rome 
had  "shut  the  Word  of  God  from  the 
people,  etc.,  etc."  The  competition,  open 
to  all  under  twenty-one,  at  which  this 
gentleman  presided  had  for  subject  "The 
Poetical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament," 
and  —  "here's  a  state  of  things" — Mr. 
Davies  saw  himself  compelled  to  award 
the  first  prize  to  a  Miss  Byrne,  and  the 
second  to  a  Miss  Callari,  both  Catholics  and 
fresh  from  convent  training.  The  Tablet  is 
moved  to  remark  on  the  result: 

We  feel  inclined  to  add  to  this  intimation: 
"Marlborough  papers  please  copy."  For  it  was 
only  the  other  day  that  an  Anglican  archdeacon 
was  explaining,  with  a  great  show  of  erudition, 
to  the  readers  of  a  Blenheim  paper  how  the 
Church  of  Rome  had  always  been,  and  still  was, 
unrelentingly  opposed  to  giving  her  people 
access  to  the  Scriptures.  And  here  are  two 
Catholic  young  ladies,  fresh  from  our  convent 
colleges,    who,  in  an   open   competition  on   the 
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subject-matter  of  these  very  Scriptures,  carry 
all  before  them — and  that,  even  in  Scripture- 
loving,  Presbyterian  Dunedin! 

We  wonder,  by  the  way,  how  a  competi- 
tion on  a  similar  Scriptural  subject  would 
result  in  this  country  of  the  incomparable 
schools  and  the  multitudinous  ladies'  public 
colleges.  This,  however,  is  a  digression:  we 
meant  merely  to  express  our  sympathy 
for  Brother  Davies. 


We  have  so  often  treated  our  readers 
to  the  not  always  agreeable  experience 
of  'seeing  oursels  as  ithers  see  us,'  so  often 
quoted  strictures  of  foreign  writers  on 
American  manners  and  morals,  that, 
merely  as  a  welcome  variation,  we  proffer 
this  bit  of  appreciative  criticism  from  one 
of  the  secular  dailies  of  Montreal: 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  sharpness  or 
crookedness  of  individual  American  politicians, 
the  good  sense,  the  moral  sense,  of  the  American 
people  is  ultimately  equal  to  any  crisis,  and  is 
in  every  sense  praiseworthy  as  an  example  to 
the  world. 

In  New  York  and  the  -other  great  cities  of 
the  United  States,  public  opinion  has  sup- 
pressed the  fraudulent  lotteries,  closed  hundreds 
of  the  more  grossly  immoral  exhibitions,  estab- 
lished more  effective  protection  for  women  and 
children,  suppressed  the  circulation  of  immoral 
literature,  and  driven  out  of  business  fraudulent 
financial  schemers  who  traded  on  the  credulity 
and  cupidity  of  the  public. 

Lest  we  should  grow  too  optimistic, 
however,  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  public 
opinion  has  not  by  any  means  completed 
its  praiseworthy  job. 


Theatrical  performances  nowadays  are 
so  frequently  the  reverse  of  edifying  that 
it  is  not  unintelligible  that  some  zealous 
social  reformers  should  pronounce  a 
sweeping  condemnation  of  all  dramas  and 
of  the  stage  itself.  The  necessary  oldtime 
distinction  between  "the  use  and  the 
abuse"  is  occasionally  lost  sight  of;  and 
so  such  reflections  as  the  following,  found 
in  the  Christian  Family  magazine,  are 
altogether  tfmely: 

Many  excellent  persons  place  a  ban  upon  the 
theatre,  and  will  tell  you  that  it  is  an  invention 
of    Old    Nick,    and    the    corrupter    of    morals. 


These  persons  fail  to  see  that  the  theatre  is  an 
institution  of  this  country,  its  existence  coeval 
with  civilization;  and  that  even  the  Church 
has  utilized  dramatic  representations  in  setting 
forth  the  sublimest  truths.  Granted  that  cor- 
ruptions have  crept  in,  granted  that  the  theatre 
is  the  last  place  in  which  a  religious-minded 
person  would  wish  to  spend  his  time, — it  will 
exist,  people  will  go  to  it,  and,  for  good  or  evil, 
there  seems  as  little  likelihood  of  its  destruction 
as  there  is  a  desire  for  it. 

That  which  is  poisonous,  as  associated  with 
plays,  should  be  sought  out  and  eradicated. 
The  drama  in  itself  is  not  pernicious.  It  is  the 
circumstances  which  gather  around  it  that 
foster  an  evil.  Make  managers  feel  their  duty 
not  only  to  society  but  to  their  companies. 
Let  the  public  discountenance  every  insinuation 
and  innuendo  against  decency  and  morality, 
and  a  state  of  things  will  soon  be  effected  as 
satisfactory  as  at  present  it  is  anxiously  desired. 
Teach  actors  to  regard  themselves  with  respect, 
to  feel  the  responsibility  which  their  profession 
places  upon  them.  The  author,  actor,  or  man- 
ager, who  would  place  before  his  audience  a 
foul  play,  should  be  held  up  to  public  odium. 
Such  a  man  inflicts  upon  society  a  wound  which 
time  aggravates  into  a  moral  leprosy. 

As  the  most  effective  manner  of  influ- 
encing author,  actor,  or  manager  of  a  "  foul 
play"  is  to  refrain  from  attending  its 
presentation,  an  important  matter  in 
dramatic  reform  is  the  education  of  public 
opinion  to  such  a  point  that  its  protest 
against  the  risky,  the  errotic,  and  the 
frankly  unclean  play  will  be  reflected  in 
the  marked  diminution  of  receipts  at  the 
box  office. 


The  last  of  a  batch  of  stories,  old  and 
new,  contributed  to  the  Catholic  Press  of 
Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  by  J.  Noster  Phraser, 
is  decidedly  the  best  of  all.  The  others 
are  good,  though  some  of  them  should 
have  had  a  longer  rest.  The  bonne  bouche 
is  about  an  Irish  sacristan  who  evidently 
has  no  doubts  as  to  the  invalidity  of 
Anglican  Orders.  Asked  by  an  official 
of  a  "High"  church  in  Sydney  for  500 
altar  breads,  the  son  of  St.  Patrick  said: 
"And  what  for  do  ye  want  them?" — 
"To  consecrate,  of  course,"  was  the  reply. 
To  which  the  sacristan,  quick  as  a  flash, 
rejoined:  "Arrah,  sure,  5CX)  of  ye  couldn't 
consecrate  one  of  them," 


The  Singer's  Alms. 


The  "Punch  and  Judy"  Children. 


[  A  touching  incident  in  the  life  of  the  great  tenor,  Mario, 
has  been  thus  versified  by  Mr.  Henry  Abbey.  Mario  had 
a  tender  heart,  which  always  sympathized  with  the  poor 
and  suffering.  He  belonged  to  u  noble  but  impoverished 
family,  and  his  real  name  was  Giuseppe  di  Candia.  His 
wondrous  voice  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were 
so  fortunate  as   to  hear  it.] 

TN  Lyons,  on  the   mart  of  that  French  town, 
Years  since,  a  woman,  leading  a  fair  child, 

Craved  a  small  alms  of  one  who,  walking  down 
The   thoroughfare,   caught    the   child's   glance 
and  smiled 

To  see,  behind  its  eyes,  a  noble  soul; 

He  paused,   but  found  he  had  no  coin  to  dole. 

His  Guardian  Angel  warned  him  not  to  lose 
This  chance   of  pearl   to   do   another  good; 

So,   as  he   waited,   sorry   to   refuse 

The    asked-for    penny,    there    aside    he   stood. 

And  with  his  hat  held,  as  bylimb  the  nest, 

He  covered  his  kind  face  and  sang  his   best. 

The  sky  was  blue  above,  and  all  the  lane 
Of  commerce,  where  the  singer  stood,  was  filled  ; 

And  many  paused,  and,  listening,  paused  again 
To  hear  the  voice  that  through  and  through 
them   thrilled. 

I   think  the  Guardian  Angel  helped  along 

That  cry  for  pity  woven  in  a  song. 

The  hat  of  its  stamped  brood  was  emptied  soon 

Into  the  woman's  lap,  who  drenched  with  tears 

Her  kiss  upon   the   hand   of  help;    'twas  noon, 

And  noon  in  her  glad  heart  drove  forth   her 

fears. 

The  singer,  pleased,  passed  on,  and  softly  thought : 

"Men   will   not   know   by   whom   this   deed   was 

wrought." 

But  when  at  night  he  came  upon  the  stage. 
Cheer   after   cheer    went    up    from    that    wide 
throng, 
And     flowers     rained     on     him;      naught     could 
assuage 
The   tumult  of  the  welcome  save  the  song 
That   he   had   sweetly   sung,    with  covered   face. 
For  those   two  beggars  in  the  market-place. 


BY    MARY    E.   MANNIX. 
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II. 

ARDLY  had  the  sad  news  of  Mrs. 
Bowie's  death  spread  through  the 
building  when  offers  of  services 
crowded  upon  the  bereaved  family.  An 
occupant  of  the  first  floor,  a  little  better 
off  in  the  world's  goods  than  those  of  the 
attic,  went  so  far  as  to  purchase  some 
cheap  crepe,  which  she  bound  about  the 
crown  of  the  widower's  hat  and  on  the 
sleeves  of  the  two  weeping  little  orphans 
as  they  prepared  to  follow  the  remains 
of  their  loved  one  to  the  cemetery.  This 
kind  woman  also  accompanied  them, 
carrying  Benny  in  her  arms. 

When  they  returned,  they  found  the 
room  swept,  the  fire  lighted;  a  scuttle  of 
fresh  coal  (the  gift  of  several  neighbors) 
standing  beside  the  stove;  the  table 
spread  with  bacon,  cheese,  a  loaf  of  bread, 
a  pat  of  butter,  and  the  teapot  filled  with 
that  refreshing  liquid  which  is  the  most 
highly  prized  beverage  of  the  English 
people,  from  prince  to  pauper.  Several 
women  there  awaited  them;  and,  after 
kindly  efforts  at  conversation,  departed 
one  by  one,  leaving  them  to  themselves. 

The  next  morning  the  father,  accom- 
panied by  Froggy,  started  out  on  his 
usual  route.  He  could  not  afford  to  waste 
any  time  in  mourning,  even  if  he  had 
so  desired;  but  the  thought  had  never 
occurred  to  him.  The  poor  must  gain 
their  daily  bread,  no  matter  how  recently 
Death  has  crossed  their  threshold,  nor 
how  closely  it  hovers  in  front  of  it. 
To-day,  for  the  first  time,  Benny  was 
left  behind.  Froggy  was  a  very  lonely 
little  fellow  as  he  walked  beside  his  father, 
with    no    mother    to    smile    encouragingly 
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upon  him  when  his  feet  were  weary,  no 
Httle  brother  to  laugh  and  clap  his  tiny 
hands  at  the  sound  of  the  tambourine. 

Benny  had  been  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  Mrs.  Laurel,  a  woman  who  lived  on 
the  floor  below,  and  who  for  the  sum  of 
a  penny  a  day  had  agreed  to  give  him 
all  the  attention  she  bestowed  upon  her 
own  five  children.  At  first  the  boy  missed 
his  mother.  The  noise  of  the  children 
distressed  him,  and  he  sat  quietly  and 
sorrowfully  upon  the  floor  watching  their 
various  manoeuvres;  but  he  was  so  much 
smaller  than  the  rest  and  so  inoffensive 
that  they  were  very  kind  to  him.  When 
the  father  and  Froggy  relumed  every 
evening  they  were  glad  to  see  that  the 
child,  though  he  welcomed  them  joyfully, 
looked  as  though  he  had  been  content 
and  happy  enough  through  the  day. 

Things  went  on  in  this  manner  for  more 
than  a  year.  Business  was  good  enough; 
but  Froggy  observed  with  regret  that  his 
father  stopped  oftener  and  remained  longer 
than  ever  in  the  public  houses,  the  doors 
of  which  stood  open  invitingly  along  the 
way.  One  gloomy  afternoon,  when  the 
fog  was  very  thick,  Bowie  said  he  was 
too  tired  to  remain  out  any  longer;  and 
bade  the  child  run  ahead  and  make  a 
fire,  while  he  transacted  a  little  business 
at  the  corner.  Froggy,  well  aware  what 
that  business  was  likely  to  be,  and  fearful 
that  the  poor  man  would  spend  at  the 
bar  all  the  day's  earnings,  begged  him  to 
come  home  at  once. 

"  No,  Froggy,"  he  replied,  "  I  can  not 
go  yet.  I  owe  a  sixpence  in  here,  and 
I'll  just  take  a  drink.  'Tis  very  cold  and 
damp,  and  my  throat  is  bad." 

"  But,  father,  you  know  you  promised 
mother  that — " 

"Yes,  I  know  I  did;  and  I'm  not 
taking  too  much  at  any  time,  but  'tis 
the  only  thing  that  relieves  my  poor  lungs. 
When  the  summer  is  here  again,  Froggy, 
'twill  be  all  right.  We'll  go  to  the  country 
to  live.  You'll  love  to  see  the  green  fields 
and  the  meadows,  with  the  corn  waving 
and  the  lambs  skipping  about." 


"Yes,  father,  I  shall,"  answered  the 
boy.  "  I've  never  laid  eyes  on  the  country 
yet;    I  should  like  to  live  there." 

"  It  may  not  be  such  an  easy  thing 
to  earn  pennies  in  the  country,  Froggy," 
continued  his  father.  "  But  in  the  small 
towns  one  can  do  pretty  well  from  day 
to  day.  And  maybe  w^hen  I  get  strong 
I  can  begin  to  do  laboring  work  again. 
Run  along  home,  now,  Froggy;  and  I'll 
be  there  soon." 

"O  father,  come  now!  Do  come  now!" 
pleaded  the  boy. 

"See  here,  Froggy,"  the  man  went  on, 
"  I'll  give  you  all  I  have  in  my  pocket 
but  the  sixpence  I  owe  and  another  for 
a  couple  of  drinks  to  warm  me.  You 
don't  want  father  to  get  ill,  boy,  and 
not  be  able  to  earn  a  penny,  do  you? 
And  that  will  be  the  way  of  it,  unless  I 
can  take  a  drop  to  liven  my  chilly  blood." 

Poor  Froggy  could  say  no  more.  He 
was  glad  to  receive  the  money  which  his 
weak  but  kindly-disposed  father  dropped 
into  his  grimy  little  hands.  But  he  was 
also  resolved  not  to  go  home  without 
him.  As  he  turned  into  the  public  house, 
the  boy  made  a  pretence  of  going  in  the 
other  direction.  But  as  soon  as  the 
narrow,  bent  shoulders  of  Bowie  disap- 
peared behind  the  swinging  door  of  the 
tavern.  Froggy  retraced  his  steps;  and, 
standing  beside  the  "  Punch  and  Judy " 
box,  he  waited  patiently  for  nearly  an 
hour.  Well  he  knew  what  the  delay 
meant;  well  was  he  aware  that  he  would 
be  obliged  to  guide  his  father's  footsteps 
through  the  crowded  streets  and  over  the 
crossings.  But  when  at  length  the  poor 
man  came,  the  boy  was  looking  in  another 
direction,  —  not  gazing  at  anything  in 
particular,  but  reflecting  on  the  sad  pre- 
dicament in  which  they  were  daily 
becoming  more  deeply  involved. 

So  absent-minded  was  the  child  that 
the  father  had  placed  the  box  on  his 
shoulder  and  was  actually  beginning  to 
cross  the  street  before  Froggy  observed 
him.  A  passing  cab  was  rushing  along 
the  highway.    The  man  lurched,  stumbled 
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and  fell  before  Froggy  could  reach  him. 
The  cab  passed  over  his  prostrate  body. 
In  a  moment  a  crowd  had  gathered  around 
the  fallen  man,  scarcely  breathing.  An 
ambulance  was  summoned;  he  was  con- 
veyed to  an  adjacent  hospital  accompanied 
by  Froggy,  who  held  his  hand  all  the  way. 
He  died  a  few  moments  after  he  had  been 
placed  on  a  cot  in  the  emergency  room; 
and  poor  little  Froggy  was  now,  indeed, 
an  orphan. 

As  he  left  the  hospital  he  met  the  driver 
of  the  ambulance. 

"Can  you  tell  me,  sir,"  he  inquired, 
"  where  they  took  our  '  Punch  and  Judy ' 
box? "  It  was  his  only  means  of  livelihood, 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  grief  the  child  had 
not  forgotten  the  fact. 

"  Oh,  that  was  all  broken  to  bits  under 
the  cab  v/heels!"  answered  the  driver. 
"  It  was  a  good  job  you  weren't  killed 
yourself,  the  way  you  ran  to  catch  your 
father." 

"Broken  to  bits!"  repeated  Froggy, 
clasping  his  hands  in  despair.  "  Oh,  what 
shall  we  do  now, — what  shall  we  do  now, 
sir?    We  made  our  living  by  it." 

"How  many  of  you  are  there?" 

"Benny  and  I,  but  he  is  too  little  to 
work  and  earn  money." 

"  Well,  my  boy,  you  will  have  to  try 
to  do  something  else  now.  You  could 
not  have  managed  the  thing  anyhow. 
You  are  too  small." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  could,  sir!"  said  Froggy. 
"  I  could  have  stood  on  a  chair  and  done 
everything  my  father  used  to  do." 

"  Who  would  have  carried  the  box  and 
the  chair?  You  could  never  have  done 
it.    You  are  too  small." 

"I  hadn't  thought  of  that,"  said 
Froggy,  slowly  turning  away;  his  sorrow 
at  the  loss  of  his  father  completely  over- 
shadowed by  the  prospect  of  not  being 
able  to  make  a  living  for  Benny. 

He  began  to  jingle  the  coin  in  his 
pocket,  and  presently  stepped  into  an 
archway  to  count  it.  He  had  exactly 
four  shillings,  —  enough  to  pay  a  week's 
rent  and   perhaps   purchase   food   for   the 


same   period,    for   many   of   the   poor   are 
accustomed  to  live  on  ten  cents  a  day. 

For  some  time  Mrs.  Laurel  had  been 
less  kind  than  formerly,  which  Froggy 
attributed  to  her  grovdng  fondness  for 
beer.  And  he  was  right  in  his  conjecture. 
When  he  opened  the  door  of  her  apart- 
ment this  evening,  she  was  sitting  near 
the  stove,  her  hair  dishevelled,  her  eyes 
red  and  swollen.  On  the  floor  in  the 
corner  lay  her  children  asleep,  for  it  was 
nearly  eight  o'clock.  Benny  stood  on  a 
chair  near  the  window,  his  face  pressed 
against  the  dirty  pane. 

"Hello,  little  vagabond!"  cried  the 
woman.  "What  has  kept  you  so  late? 
I'd  be  in  my  own  bed  this  hour  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  wanting  the  rent.  It's  due  to-day, 
you  know.     And  where  is  your  father?" 

Suddenly  the  enormity  of  the  loss  over- 
v/helmed  the  desolate  child. 

"He  is  dead, — he  is  killed,"  he  replied 
through  his  sobs. 

At  this  revelation  Benny,  who  had  run 
to  his  brother,  began  to  cry  also,  and 
Mrs.   Laurel  exclaimed: 

"Dead!  Killed!  Mercy!  What  hap- 
pened to  him?  Only  this  morning  I  was 
talking  to  him." 

When  Froggy  had  finished  telling  the 
sad  history  of  his  father's  death,  Mrs. 
Laurel  said: 

"W^ell,  they'll  bury  him  in  the  Potter's 
F'ield  from  the  hospital.  And  what  dififer- 
ence  does  it  make  where  one  is  buried? 
But  what  are  you  going  to  do  now?  What 
became  of  the  'Punch  and  Judy'?" 

"It  was  broken  to  bits." 

"Too  bad!  You  could  have  saved  it 
maybe,  and  paid  your  rent  with  the 
money,  while  you  were  looking  for  a  job." 

"I  have  money  for  the  rent,"  said 
Froggy.    "It  is  here  in  my  pocket." 

"For  a  week  maybe — no  more?" 

"  For  a  week,  yes.  Before  it  is  over 
I'll  have  something  to  do,  I  hope." 

"  I  hope  so.  I  can't  lodge  you  free. 
I'm  a  poor  woman." 

Not  a  word  of  kindness  or  sympathy, — 
nothing  to  keep  the  sad,  tired  little  soul 
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from  despair.  But  Froggy  looked  upon 
tliis  as  a  matter  of  course;  he  had  been 
born  and  was  being  reared  in  a  hard 
school, — the  school  of  grinding  poverty. 
After  a  frugal  meal  of  bread  and  skim 
milk,  a  small  can  of  which  they  found 
in  the  cupboard,  the  brothers  retired  to 
their  comfortless  couch,  and,  clasped  in 
each  other's  arms,  soon  fell  asleep. 

The  next  morning  Froggy  was  not  in 
a  hurry  to  get  up.  He  feared  there  would 
be  nothing  for  him  to  do  that  day.  But 
as  he  lay  reflecting,  an  old  broom  standing 
in  the  corner  gave  shape  to  an  idea  which 
seemed  good  to  him.  It  was  to  adopt 
the  occupation  of  street-sweeper,  a  trade 
many  boys  of  his  age  pursued,  as  well 
as  some  little  girls.  When  Benny  woke 
he  gave  him  a  piece  of  bread,  took  a 
morsel  himself,  and  together  they  went 
downstairs  to  Mrs.  Laurel. 

"You'll  have  to  pay  me  just  the  same 
for  minding  Benny,"  she  said.  "I  can't 
do  it  for  nothing." 

"I  can  mind  myself,"  put  in  Benny. 
"I  can  go  v/ith  Froggy." 

"  No,  Benny :  it  will  be  too  cold  and 
rainy,"  said  Froggy.  "Stay  with  Mrs. 
Laurel  till  you  are  a  little  larger,  and 
then  you  can  come  with  me." 

"Where  are  you  going.  Froggy?"  asked 
Mrs.  Laurel. 

"To  sweep  the  crossings,  ma'am." 

"  Precious  little  you'll  earn  that  way, — 
not  enough  to  keep  soul  and  body 
together,  much  less  pay  the  rent." 

"Well,  I  must  try,  at  any  rate,"  said 
Froggy  bravely,  as  he  trudged  forth  with- 
out once  looking  back;  for  he  coi^ld  not 
bear  to  see  Benny's  pleading  eyes. 

About  midday  he  returned  with  six- 
pence in  his  hand,  which  he  proudly  dis- 
played to  Mrs.  Laurel.  She  took  five 
pennies  for  what  she  called  Benny's 
board  in  advance,  leaving  him  one.  It 
never  occurred  to  the  child  to  resent  this 
rapacity.  He  would  have  been  very  much 
surprised  if  she  had  presented  him  with 
a  receipt  in  full  for  the  week.  It  is 
also   a   curious   fact   that   he   was   not   at 


all  concerned  about  the  disposition  of  his 
father's  body.  He  knew  only  that  he  was 
gone,  and  forever;  whether  or  not' there 
was  to  be  a  funeral  did  not  give  him  a 
single  thought.  Taking  his  little  brother 
by  the  hand,  he  ascended  with  him  to 
the  attic. 

"Are  you  going  to  stay  with  me  all 
day,  Froggy?"  asked  the  child,  who  had 
been  lonely. 

"  No,  Benny,"  rejoined  Froggy.  "I  shall 
have  to  go  out  again  in  a  little  while; 
but  I've  brought  you  a  bun  with  a  slice 
of  ham  between,  and  one  for  myself." 

"Did  you  buy  it.  Froggy?" 

"  No,"  answered  Froggy,  opening  the 
door  of  their  own  room.  "  But  just  see 
what's  here!" 

Delighted,  the  children  hastened  for- 
ward. On  the  table  stood  a  plate  of 
biscuits  and  cheese,  two  apples,  two 
sausages,  half  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  small 
paper  of  tea. 

"Here  is  enough  for  three  days!"  cried 
Froggy.     "Isn't  it  fine?" 

"Where  did  it  come  from?"  asked  the 
little  fellow. 

"  Some  good  woman  brought  it.  Don't 
you  remember  they  did  the  same  when 
mother — went  away?  People  are  good, 
Benny." 

"Some  people  are,"  replied  Benny. 
"Mrs.  Laurel  is  not  very  good." 

"She  used  to  be,"  said  Froggy,  thought- 
fully,— "before 'she  drank  so  much  beer. 
Beer  makes  people  sick,  and  they  get 
dizzy  and  cross.  If  it  was  not  for  that, 
she  would  be  as  good  as  ever." 

"  I  am  glad  papa  did  not  drink  beer," 
said  Benny.     "He  was  never  cross." 

Froggy  felt  his  cheeks  grow  hot  at  the 
unconsciousness  of  this  innocent  child. 
True,  the  poor  father  had  always  been 
kind;  but  all  too  well  Froggy  knew  the 
cause  of  much  of  their  misery.  At  the 
same  time  he  resolved  never  to  let  Benny- 
know  the  truth.  He  was  well  aware 
also  that,  while  a  victim  to  the  habit  of 
drink,  his  father  knew  the  evil  that 
attended  it.    One  night  they  had  been  out 
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a  little  later  than  usual,  and  on  the  stairs 
met  a  small  boy,  the  son  of  a  neighbor, 
carrying  a  can  of  beer.  "  Froggy  my  boy," 
said  Bowie,  after  they  had  passed  the 
boy,  "it  is  a  strange  parent  that  will  send 
a  child  after  beer  or  liquor.  The  tavern 
is  no  place  for  children,  boys  or  girls. 
Sooner  would  I  burn  up  with  thirst  than 
do  that.  It  is  a  bad,  bad  practice."  And, 
although  the  next  moment  he  stumbled 
over  hir>  own  threshold,  Froggy  appre- 
ciated the  advice  and  had  remembered 
it.  In  a  short  time  he  was  to  have  the 
opportunity    of   putting   it   in    practice. 

Carefully  laying  aside  the  larger  part 
of  the  viands,  Froggy  took  his  brother 
by  the  hand  and  seated  him  on  a  wooden 
box  in  front  of  the  window  set  high  in  the 
roof,  from  which  could  be  seen  a  strip  of 
blue  sky. 

"  We'll  eat  the  buns  now,"  he  said, 
"  and  save  the  other  things  till  afterward. 
And  we'll  take  a  sip  from  the  tin  can  as 
we  eat.  Father  and  mother  both  used 
to  say  that  cold  water  was  the  best  and 
safest  drink  in  the  world." 

As  they  slowly  munched  the  food, 
lingering  over  every  morsel,  for  they  were 
not  hungry  enough  to  be  ravenous — just 
sufficiently  so  to  enjoy  what  to  them  was 
a  delicacy, — Froggy  said: 

"  I'll  tell  you  how  I  got  the  buns,  Benny. 
I  was  sweeping  a  crossing,  and  a  lot  of 
teams  got  stalled  some  way.  There  was 
a  big  furniture  van  and  a  bus,  and  a 
brewer's  wagon  and  a  butcher's;  and  at 
the  end  of  all  a  kind  of — of — hearsey,  I 
think  they  call  it,  that  they  carry  dead 
people  in.  There  was  a  wood  coffin  inside, 
just  like  what  they  took  mother  away  in; 
and  there  were  two  men  driving.  One  of 
them  was  the  very  man  that  drove  father 
to  the  hospital  and  took  me  up  beside  him. 
I  was  leaning  on  my  broom,  looking  up 
at  him,  and  he  said:  'Hello,  youngster! 
What  are  you  doing  there?'  And  I  said: 
'I'm  street-sweeping,  trying  to  earn  a 
penny,  because  my  show  is  broken.'  He 
got  down  then,  and  he  said  to  the  other 
man:    'Here,  Bill,  hold  the  reins.    I'll  be 


back  in  a  jiffy.'  He  went  to  the  corner 
stand  and  bought  these  two  nice  buns, 
and  he  gave  them  to  me,  and  a  few 
pennies.  And  he  said  (his  speech  was 
like  an  Irishman's) :  '  Here's  these  for 
yourself  and  the  little  fellow  you  told  me 
you  had  at  home.  God  help  you!'  Wasn't 
he  good,  Benny?" 

"That  he  was,"  said  the  child,  swallow- 
ing the  last  crumb  of  the  bun. 

Neither  of  them  suspected  for  a  moment 
that  the  kind  young  Irishman  had  been 
conveying  their  father's  body  to  the 
Potter's  Field  at  the  moment  when  the 
blockade  of  wagons  had  revealed  Froggy 
leaning  on  the  old  broom,  and  had 
prompted  the  generous  heart  to  alleviate 
as  best  he  could  the  state  of  poverty  and 
misery  which  seemed  to  be  the  portion  of 
the  boy  so  lately  orphaned. 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 


The  Judge  and  the  Caliph. 


I  :^The  Caliph  Hakkam  seized  upon  the 
small  field  of  a  poor  widow  in  order  that 
he  might  add  it  to  the  gardens  of  his 
palace,  and  the  poor  woman  laid  her 
complaint  before  the  judge.  The  judge 
saddled  his  ass,  hung  a  large  sack  on  his 
back,  and  rode  off  to  the  Caliph,  whom  he 
found  walking  in  his  new  pleasure-ground. 
"Permit  me,  sire,"  said  he,  "to  fill  this 
sack  with  earth  from  these  grounds." 
Hakkam  assented,  and,  when  the  sack  was 
filled,  was  asked  by  the  judge  to  help 
him  lift  it  on  the  ass'  back.  The  sack, 
however,  was  too  heavy.  "  I  can  not  do 
it,"  said  the  Caliph;  "it  is  impossible." — 
"Sire,"  replied  the  Judge,  "this  sack  con- 
tains but  a  small  portion  of  the  earth 
you  took  from  the  poor  widow.  How, 
then,  will  you  bear  the  weight  of  all  of 
it,  which  the  Great  Judge  will  lay  upon 
your  shoulders  at  the  Last  Day?"  The 
Caliph  was  struck  with  the  force  of  these 
words.  He  thanked  the  judge  for  his 
admonition,  and  restored  the  widow  her 
inheritance. 
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■ — "Heroes  of  California"  is  the  title  of 
another  new  book  by  Mr.  George  Wharton  James, 
to  be  published  this  month  by  Little,  Brown 
&  Co. 

■ — -New  penny  pamphlets  of  the  English 
Catholic  Truth  Society  include:  "The  Branch 
Theory,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fortescue;  "Spirit- 
ualism," by  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Benson;  "Social 
Study  in  CathoHc  Schools,"  by  the  Rev.  C.  D. 
Plater,  vS.  J.;  and  "Westminster  Abbey:  A 
Guide   for   Catholics,"    by   C.    L.    Jones. 

— Volume  VIII.  of  Eenziger  Brothers'  "Round 
the  World"  Series  deals  with  eleven  separate 
topics  as  varied  as  St,  Patrick's  Purgatory,  Odd 
American  Homes,  "Ukiyo-Ye."  Among  the 
Chippewas,  etc.  It  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
book  of  218  pages,  and  is  adorned  with  87 
illustrations,  all  interesting  and  well  pro- 
duced. 

— "Non-Catholic  Denominations,"  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Hugh  Benson,  forms  the  latest  addition 
to  the  Westminster  Library.  (Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.)  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  expound, 
simply  and  clearly,  the  tenets  and  the  grounds 
of  belief  of  the  chief  non-Catholic  denominations 
in  England  and  Scotland,  and  to  indicate  the 
kinds  of  methods  that  will  probably  be  found 
useful  in  dealing  with   their  members. 

— If  there  is  one  contemporary  author  who 
deserves  well  of  the  Divine  Prisoner  of  the 
Tabernacle,  it  is  surely  Father  Russell,  S.  J. 
To  his  already  published  trilogy  of  volumes 
inculcating  love  and  devotedness  to  the  Real 
Presence  ("Moments  Before  the  Tabernacle," 
"At  Home  Near  the  Altar,"  and  "Close  to  the 
Altar  Rails")  he  has  now  added  "Jesus  is 
Waiting,"  equally  practical,  inspiring,  and  per- 
suasive. As  a  book  for  spiritual  reading,  .for 
meditation,  or  for  those  between-whiles  of  five 
or  ten  minutes  each  that  come  to  one  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  nothing  could  be  better. 
May  its  circulation  be  as  wide  as  its  purpose 
is  holy  and  its  execution  admirable!  Published 
by    Burns   &   Gates. 

— The  latest  addition  to  The  Saints  Series 
is  "St.  Thomas  a  Becket,"  translated  from  the 
French  of  Monsignor  Demimuid  by  C.  W.  W. 
Its  seven  chapters  are  replete  with  vivid  interest. 
The  author  dissents  from  those  scholars,  both 
English  and  French,  who  dismiss  as  a  mere 
fable  the  story  that  St.  Thomas'  mother  was 
a  Saracen  by  birth.  On  the  contrary,  he  accepts 
the  story  as  genuine  history,  and  defends  it  as 
an  integral  part  of  A  Becket's  life.  The  career 
of  the  saint,  the  main  lines  of  which  are  familiar 


to  all  readers  of  English  history,  is  traced  with 
a  lucid  and  sympathetic  pen;  and  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  martyrdom  are  sketched 
with  adequate  fulness.  A  welcome  addition  to 
an   admirable  collection    of   saintly    biographies. 

— The  English  Catholic  Truth  Society  has 
just  published  a  volume  of  readings  from  the 
works  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  Among  the 
contents  will  be  found  some  meditations  on 
the  Creed  which  have  not  hitherto  appeared 
in  EngHsh.  One  object  of  the  book  is  to  interest 
lay  folk  and  to  provide  them  daily  with  food 
for    thought. 

— An  English  translation  of  an  important  and 
highly  interesting  -work  by  Dr.  Albert  von 
Ruville  has  just  been  published  by  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.  It  is  entitled  "Back  to  Holy 
Church:  Experiences  and  Knowledge  Acquired 
by  a  Convert."  The  translator  is  G.  Schoeten- 
sack.  Father  Benson  contributes  a  preface. 
The  author  will  be  remembered  as  a  distinguished 
professor:  of  history  in  the  University  of  Halle 
who  became  a  Catholic  two  years  ago.  Strange 
to  say,  it  was  Prof.  Harnack's  "Essence  of 
Christianity"  which  influenced  him  to  investigate 
the  claims  of  the  Church. 

— A  correspondent  of  the  Pittsburg  Observer 
having  complained  of  the  paucity  of  CathoHc 
books  in  the  Carnegie  Library  of  that  city, 
his  letter  was  referred  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coakley, 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  who  writes  in  reply: 

.  .  .  There  are  at  the  present  time  on  the  shelves  of  the 
Library  in  Scheuley  Park  perhaps  3000  volumes  of  works 
by  Catholic  authors,  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  •  'Summa 
Theologica"  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  to  Henry  Harland's 
sparkling  novels;  from  Faber's  splendid  "Creator  and 
Creature"  to  the  learned  essays  of  Cardinal  Wiseman;  from 
Father  Sheehan's  '  'My  New  Curate"  to  the  ponderous  tomes 
of  Northcote  and  Brownlow's  "Roman  Catacombs."  .  .  . 
If  further  proof  of  the  eminently  fair  attitude  of  the  Library 
authorities  were  needed,  I  might  add  that  separate  flying 
folders  giving  lists  of  Catholic  works  have  from  time  to 
time  been  printed  for  free  distribution  at  the  Library  itself; 
and  some  months  ago  the  writer  entered  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Library  authorities  to  publish  a  complete 
and  separate  catalogue  of  every  Catholic  book  on  their 
shelves.  The  work  was  begun  immediately  by  a  corps  of 
trained  librarians;  it  is  in  a  fair  way  to  completion,  and  it 
will  be  finished  and  ready  for  publication  within  three  or 
four  months.  The  magnitude  of  the  task  may  well  be 
imagined  when  it  is  known  that  the  Library  contains  about 
400,000  volumes;  and,  in  the  brief  intervals  which  a  multi- 
tude of  occupations  concede  him,  the  writer  himself  under- 
took to  check  up  these  lists  and  revise  the  criticisms,  which 
necessitated  his  going  over  every  single  one  of  the  400,000 
volumes  in  the  Library,  in  order  to  prove  the  Catholicity 
of  the  authors  and  to  verify  doubtful  cases. 

A  tedious  work,  no  doubt,  but  a  very  important 
one.  Given  the  "eminently  fair  attitude" 
spoken    of   and    Dr.    Coakley's   activity   in    the 
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matter,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  proportion 
of  Catholic  to  non-Catholic  volumes  will  soon 
be  larger  than  3  to  400. 

— Some  critics  refer  to  the  late  William 
Vaughn  Moody  as  the  foremost  figure  among 
our  younger  poets, — "the  most  remarkable 
appearance  in  the  American  literature  of  the 
twentieth  century."  As  a  dramatist,  too,  he 
had  won  high  rank  by  "The  Great  Divide." 
A  number  of  his  lyrics  and  at  least  one  of  his 
odes  deserve  a  place  in  every  "golden  treasury" 
of  English  poetry.  Mr.  Moody  was  a  poor 
boy,  who  worked  his  way  through  college,  and 
did  creditable  literary  work  while  still  a  fresh- 
man. According  to  the  Dial,  the  great  feature 
of  Mr.  Moody's  volume  of  "Poems"  is  the  ode 
referred  to, — "that  'Ode  in  Time  of  Hesitation,' 
which  scourges  as  with  scorpions  the  recreant 
America  of  our  wanton  Spanish  War  and  our 
Philippine  conquest;  and  our  shameless  repu- 
diation, by  the  dark  deeds  done  a  decade  ago, 
of  the  sacred  principles  upon  which  the  Republic 
was  founded.  In  some  fairer  time  to  come, 
when  we  shall  have  rehabilitated  our  national 
character  by  what  restitution  and  atonement 
are  yet  possible,  it  will  be  gratifying  to  turn 
to  this  poem,  and  to  realize  that  in  our  blackest 
hour  genuine  Americanism  found  one  voice 
equal  to  the  task  of  expressing  all  the  passionate 
indignation  aroused  in  patriotic  breasts  by  the 
misstep  that  turned  our  faces  from  the  shining 
mountain  upon  which  our  old  ideals  were  set, 
and  left  us  battening  upon  a  pestilential  moor." 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 


The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"St.  Thomas  k  Becket."     Mgr.   Demimuid.     $1. 

"Round  the  World."     Vol.  VIII.     $1. 

"Later  Poems."     Father  Tabb.    $1. 

"The  Attributes  of  God,  Mirrored  in  the  Per- 
fections of  Mary."     90  cts. 

"Mere  Hints,  Moral  and  Social."  Rev.  John  E. 
Graham.    $1. 

"  Donal   Kenny."     Rev.   Joseph  Guinan.     $1.50. 

"The  Spaniard  at  Home."  Mary  F.  Nixon- 
Roulet.    $1.75. 


"Biographies  of  English  Catholics  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century."  Rev.  John  Kirk,  D.D.  $2.75. 

"The   lona  Series."    35  cts.,   each. 

"A  Spiritual  Canticle  of  the  Soul."  St.  John  of 
the  Cross.    $1.95. 

"St.  Clare  of  Assisi."  Very  Rev.  Leopold  de 
Cherance,   O.  S.  F.  C.    $1.10. 

"Life  Lessons  from  Blessed  Joan  of  Arc." 
Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  S.  J.   85  cts. 

"History  of  the  American  College,  Rome."  Rt. 
Rev.  Henry  A.  Brann,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.    $2.20. 

"Home  Life  in  Ireland."    Robert  Lynd.    $2.50. 

"Missale  Romanum."    $2;    mor.,  $2.57. 

"The  Friendly  Little  House,  and  Other  Stories." 
$1.25. 

"Flamstead  Quarries."    Mary  E.  Waller.    $1.50. 

"A  Renegade  Poet,  and  Other  Essays."    $1.25. 
"Meditations  and   Instructions  on   the   Blessed 

Virgin."      Vol.     II.      Rev.    A.    Vermeersch, 

S.   J.     $1.35. 
"Are  Our  Prayers  Heard?"    Rev.  Joseph  Egger, 

S.  J.     15  cts. 
"Raccolta."     1910  Edition.     $1. 
"Simple    Catechism    Lessons."      Dom    Lambert 

Nolle,  O.  S.  B.    $1. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Hbb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Francis  Sixt  and  Rev.Timothy  O'Sullivan, 
of  the  archdiocese  of  Chicago;  Rev.  William 
Dassel,  diocese  of  Scranton;  Rev.  Domenico 
Vento,  diocese  of  San  Antonio;  Rev.  John  R. 
Fogarty,  archdiocese  of  Dubuque;  Rev.  John 
Powers,  diocese  of  Cleveland;  Rev.  John  J. 
Clark,  archdiocese  of  Philadelphia;  Rev.  Samuel 
Cahill,  S.  J. ;  and  Rev.  Placidus  Krekeler,  O.  F.  M. 

Sister  Seraphine,  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame; 
and  Sister  Marie  de  Bonsecours,  Sisters  of  Provi- 
dence. 

Mr.  George  GethofF,  Mrs.  Julia  Kerles,  Mr. 
Timothy  O'Shea,  Mrs.  Barbara  Fischer,  Mr. 
Terrence  Carmody,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Vallee,  Mr. 
J.  F.  Tierney,  Mrs.  Lavina  Doyle,  Mr.  Peter 
Burkard,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Burkard,  Mrs.  B.  J. 
McVoy,  Mr.  P.  H.  Small,  Mr.  J.  E.  Motherwell, 
Mrs.  Cornelius  Hayes,  Mrs.  Daniel  Hourigan, 
Mr.  Charles  Dolson,  Mr.  Alfred  Furth,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Philip  Ryan,  Mr.  John  Hilleke,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Devaney,  Mr.  Edward  Newsham,  Mr. 
H.  C.  Kurrus,  Mr.  William  Gleeson,  Mr.  James 
Gleeson,  Mrs.  Cora  Sohl,  Mrs.  Matilda  Zeigler, 
Mr.  Joseph  Dwyer,  and  Mrs.  Lydia  Smith. 

Eternal  rest  give  to  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they  rest 
in  peace!    Amen.    (300  days'  indul.) 


HENCEFORTH   ALL   GENERATrONS   SHALL  CALL   ME   BLESSED.      ST.   LUKE,   I.,  48. 
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By  the  Grave  of  a  Friend. 


BY   P.  J.  e. 

/7R00NING  winds  round  a   naked   tree, 
Lowering  clouds  and  a  swish  of  rain: 

Sleep  on!     Not  all  sad   minstrelsy 

Will  wake  you   back  to  m};^  life  again. 

Dank  leaves  sunk  in  sodden  grass, 
Tree  arms  heavy   with   fallen   rain, — 

The  sun,    the  cloud   will  come,   will   pass: 
You   will  not  come   to   my  life  again. 

Gusts  of  wind  and  a  dreary  day, 

The   clinging   cold  of    November   rain, — • 

The   buds   will   spring   with  a  future   May, 
But  you — not  you    to   my   life  again! 


The  Church  and  Cemetery  of  the  Holy 
Innocents. 


BY    JOSEPH    MAY. 

HAT  the  "Halles  Centrales," 
which  cover  an  area  of  twenty- 
two  acres,  are  the  principal 
markets  of  Paris  most  people  are 
aware,  and  there  are  few  visitors  to  the 
French  capital  who  fail  to  include  them 
in  the  list  of  "sights"  worth  seeing.  But 
so  inseparable  has  the  name  of  "Halles" 
been,  for  over  a  hundred  years,  with  the 
sale  and  purchase  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  that  it  is  seldom  connected  now  either 
with  the  church  of  the  Holy  Innocents, 
or  the  once  famous  cemetery  that  took 
its  name  from  the  sacred  edifice.  Never- 
theless, both  church  and  cemetery  once 
stood  on  the  very  site  now  occupied  by 


the  world-celebrated  market  —  or,  rather, 
group  of  markets  which  constitute  the 
"Halles  Centrales." 

Here,  where,  in  pavilions  built  of  iron 
and  roofed  with  zinc,  are  displayed  from 
dawn  to  dusk,  meat,  fish,  poultry,  vege- 
tables, fruit,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  and  all 
things  calculated  to  sustain  life  or  tempt 
the  palate;  where  a  brisk  trade  in  corn 
and  wine  is  also  carried  on;  and  where 
are  on  sale  such  vast  quantities  of  flowers 
as  turn  a  portion  of  the  market  into  a 
veritable  garden  of  delight  that  has  its 
equal  nowhere, — here  the  fine  old  church 
of  the  Holy  Innocents  once  kept  watch 
above  the  dead,  for  whom,  with  deep- 
toned  tolling,  its  iron  bell  so  often  asked 
the  prayers  of  the  living.  The  church  took 
its  name  from  a  large  picture  of  the 
Massacre  of  the  Holy  Innocents  that  hung 
above  the  high  altar.  This  picture  was 
very  celebrated  in  its  day;  not  so  much, 
however,  as  a  work  of  art  as  because  of 
its  pious  associations,  which  made  it  the 
object  of  many  a  pilgrimage,  and  inspired 
the  fervent  prayers  of  countless  genera- 
tions of  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low. 
Devotion  to  the  innocent  little  children 
who  died  for  the  Holy  Child  gave  its 
earliest  name  to  the  quartier  now  known 
as  the  "Halles";  and  the. name  remained 
long  after,  even  when  both  church  and 
cemetery  had  passed  away. 

The  church  of  the  Holy  Innocents  was 
erected  in  11 50;  the  cemetery  was  opened 
about  the  same  time,  and  both  were  orig- 
inally outside  of  Paris.  The  octagonal 
tower,  fifty  feet  high,  that  stood  toward 
the  middle  of  the  church,  was  erected  in 
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1 1 80  by  Philippe  Auguste,  who  so  consid- 
erably extended  and  beautified  Paris.  It 
was  this  King  also  who  first  caused  the 
cemetery  to  be  enclosed  with  high  walls, 
the  absence  of  which  had  led  to  con- 
siderable scandal.  While  the  graveyard 
remained  open,  it  had  often  been  used  by 
evil-doers  as  a  nocturnal  haunt;  a  profa- 
nation that  created  a  storm  of  righteous 
indignation  throughout  all  Paris.  After  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Innocents  had  under- 
gone many  partial  restorations  during  the 
course  of  years,  Denis  Dumoulin,  Bishop 
of  Paris,  had  it  entirely  restored  in  1445. 

Close  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Inno- 
cents stood  one  of  those  tombs  so 
common  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in 
which  penitents  imprisoned  themselves 
voluntarily,  in  order  to  end  their  days  in 
prayer  and  fasting.  In  1485  the  notorious 
Ren6e  de  Vendomois,  a  woman  of  noble 
family,  who  had  murdered  her  husband 
and  been  guilty  of  many  other  crimes, 
was  sentenced  by  Parliament  to  be  shut 
up  for  life  in  the  tomb  of  the  Holy  Inno- 
cents. But  this  was  an  exceptional  case. 
The  inmates  of  this  time-honored  prison 
were  usually  voluntary  penitents. 

Against  the  walls  built  round  the  ceme- 
tery by  Philippe  Auguste,  in  the  course 
of  time  was  constructed  a  series  of  vaulted 
galleries,  or  charniers,  where  the  wealthy 
or  distinguished  had  their  tombs.  Nicolas 
Lef^vre,  the  celebrated  critic,  and  Fran- 
cois de  Mezeray,  the  no  less  renowned 
historian,  were  among  the  notables  who 
were  buried  there.  Vast  as  the  graveyard 
was,  as  centuries  passed  it  was  found  too 
small  for  the  constantly  increasing  num- 
bers that  were  there  laid  to  rest;  for  it 
was  the  burial-place  of  the  greater  part 
of  Paris.  Indeed,  as  the  years  went  by, 
the  home  of  the  dead  became  a  real 
danger  to  the  living.  In  its  unwholesome 
neighborhood  maladies  grew  so  common 
that  several  distinguished  members  of 
the  medical  profession  laid  the  matter 
before  Parliament.  But  nothing  came 
of  their  protestations.  Meanwhile  things 
necessarily  went  from  bad  to  worse.    The 


complaints  were  renewed  in  1725,  1734  and 
1735;    and  again  without  apparent  result. 

In  1780  the  people  of  Paris  were  so 
terrified  at  a  danger  —  growing  more 
imminent  every  day,  and  threatening  to 
bring  a  pest  upon  the  city — that  they 
drew  up  a  petition,  addressed  to  the 
lieutenant  general  of  the  police,  in  which 
they  said  that,  owing  to  the  great  number 
of  bodies  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
Holy  Innocents,  the  graves  now  rose  to 
a  height  of  over  eight  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  streets  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
were  a  lasting  menace  to  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants.  Then,  at  long  last,  the 
government  decided  on  the  destruction 
of  the  cemetery,  and,  necessarily,  of  the 
church  and  charniers  as  well.  The  work 
of  demolition  began  in  1785,  but  was  not 
finished — at  least  so  far  as  the  cemetery 
was  concerned^till  1788.  The  reason  of 
this  delay  was  that,  for  obvious  reasons, 
the  work  had  to  be  suspended  upon  the 
approach  of  warm  weather. 

It  was  estimated  that  over  forty  genera- 
tions had  been  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
the  Holy  Innocents;  or,  roughly  speaking, 
some  six  or  seven  millions  of  corpses  and 
skeletons  lay  there  when  the  decree  went 
out  that  no  more  burials  must  take  place 
within  its  walls.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Thouret, 
dean  of  the  Faculte  de  Medecine,  who  was 
charged  with  the  work  of  superintending 
the  disinfection  of  the  cemetery  in  1786, 
was  shocked  and  frightened  at  the  position 
in  which  some  of  the  skeletons  were  found, 
and  which,  he  said,  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  that  their  owners  had  been  buried 
alive.  He  left  the  strictest  injunctions  in 
his  will  that  every  possible  precaution 
should  be  taken,  to  prevent  a  similar 
fate  from  befalling  himself. 

The  bones  taken  from  the  cemetery 
of  the  Holy  Innocents,  and  some  other 
cemeteries  condemned  about  the  same 
time,  were  placed  in  the  old  quarries  of 
the  Barriere  Saint- Jacques,  that  had  been 
worked  as  far  back  as  the  Roman  period, 
and  which  were  thenceforth  called  the 
Catacombs.     During  the  Reign  of  Terror 
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immense  numbers  of  bodies  were  thrown 
into  these  cavities.  But,  in  18 10,  a  regular 
system  was  organized  for  the  more  seemly 
disposition  of  the  remains,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Catacombs  themselves, 
that  had  collapsed  in  certain  places,  and 
were,  therefore,  regarded  as  a  perpetual 
menace  to  the  streets  above  them.  Pillars 
were  erected  to  support  the  roof  of  the 
subterranean  passages;  while  excavations 
were  made  to  admit  more  air,  and  channels 
dug  to  carry  off  the  water  that  had 
hitherto  lodged  there. 

The  galleries  and  different  compart- 
ments of  this  strange  burial  ground, 
which  in  size  and  interest  is  second  only 
to  the  Catacombs  of  Rome,  are  literally 
tapestried  with  human  bones  and  skulls. 
Here  and  there,  at  unexpected  turnings, 
one  comes  upon  a  little  chapel  built  of 
human  remains,  and  sometimes  on  its  walls 
are  suitable  inscriptions.  Many  of  these 
relate  to  the  place  whence  the  bones 
were  taken;  and  the  cemetery  of  the 
Holy  Innocents  is,  therefore,  frequently 
mentioned,  as  by  far  the  greater  number 
came  from  it.  The  principal  entrance  to 
the  Catacombs  is  on  the  Place  Denfert- 
Rochereau;  and  here  a  brisk  trade  in 
candles  is  carried  on,  as  no  visitor  is 
allowed  to  make  the  descent  unless 
furnished  with  a  light. 

Along  the  centre  of  the  underground 
ceilings  trails  a  long  black  line,  like  some 
gigantic  serpent,  twining  and  twisting,  as 
if  alive,  with  the  windings  and  turnings 
of  the  seemingly  endless  rows  of  cross- 
boned  and  skull-decked  corridors;  and  is 
a  silent  witness  to  the  thousands  of  visitors 
that,  year  after  year,  have  passed  beneath, 
with  candles  flaming  as  if  in  some  vast 
religious  procession  destined  to  end  only 
when  the  melancholy  remnants  of  mortal- 
ity, mouldering  there,  shall  have  returned 
to  the  dust  from  which  they  sprung. 
Weird  stories  are  not  wanting  of  wanderers 
said  to  have  been  lost  in  the  Paris 
Catacombs  in  times  past;  but  such  a  fate 
could  hardly  overtake  visitors  to-day,  as 
they  are  always  accompanied  by  a  guide, 


and  men  are  stationed  at  various  points 
to  prevent  possible  stragglers  wandering 
from  the  beaten  track. 

When  the  site  so  long  occupied  by  the 
church  and  cemetery  of  the  Holy  Inno- 
cents was  at  length  cleared  of  the  ghastly 
relics  that  had  littered  it  for  years,  and 
when  science  had  employed  every  known 
means  to  purify  and  disinfect  it,  it  was 
transformed  into  a  market,  of  all  things 
in  the  world  the  least  likely  to  recall  its 
mournful  past.  Strange  irony  of  fate!  The 
charnel  house  of  the  dead  became  the  food 
depot  of  the  living.  And  there  all  Paris 
flocked,  as  it  does  at  this  very  hour, — 
if  not,  indeed,  to  seek  the  quick  among 
the  dead,  at  least  to  find  the  necessaries  of 
life  where  once  some  six  or  seven  millions 
of  death-frozen  bodies  were  laid  to  rest. 

The  new  market  was  called  the  March6 
des  Innocens;  and  near  it  was  soon  con- 
structed a  square,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  the  celebrated  Fountain  of  the  Inno- 
cents, designed  by  Pierre  Lescot  in  1550, 
and  restored  by  Six,  the  engineer.  It  stood 
originally  with  its  back  to  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Innocents,  and  had  three  arches 
only.  A  fourth  arch  was  eventually 
added,  with  questionable  taste,  and  gave 
it  the  appearance  of  a  sort  of  square 
pavilion,  —  the  form  it  presents  to-day. 
Five  of  the  eight  naiads  sculptured  on 
this  fountain  were  the  work  of  Jean  Gujon; 
the  others  were  executed  by  Pajou.  It 
was  sometimes  called  the  Fontaine  des 
Nymphes,  because  of  these  figures.  When 
the  Marche  des  Innocens  evolved  into  the 
Halles  Centrales,  the  fountain  was  removed 
to  the  spot  it  now  occupies,— a  square  to 
the  southeast  of  the  market. 

The  old  Marche  des  Innocens,  however, 
bore  about  as  much  resemblance  to  the 
market  of  the  Halles  as  Hans  Andersen's 
"Ugly  Duckling"  did  to  the  beautiful 
swan  into  which  it  eventually  developed. 
The  saleswomen  who  congregated  there, 
and  who  were,  so  to  speak,  the  ancestors 
of  the  modern  "Dames  de  la  Halle,"  as 
the  market  women  are  called,  wore  a 
turban-like     headdress,     or    marmote,     of 
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whatever  color  appealed  to  the  wearer's 
taste,  and  carried  on  their  trade  beneath 
huge  umbrellas,  intended  to  protect  the 
goods  from  rain,  but  which  made  the 
market  as  grotesque  and  ugly  a  sight  as 
it  was  possible  to  see  anywhere. 

The  Halles  Centrales  were  designed  by 
Baltard,  who  died  in  1874.  These  "halls" 
consist  of  ten  immense  pavilions,  each 
furnished  with  two  hundred  and  fifty 
stalls,  and  between  which  run  covered 
streets  forty-eight  feet  wide.  Beneath 
the  halls  are  twelve  hundred  cellars  for 
the  storage  of  goods.  The  produce  brought 
throughout  the  year  to  these  markets 
include:  65,000,000  pounds  of  fish; 
250,000,000  oysters;  68,000,000  pounds 
of  meat;  55,000,000  pounds  of  poultry 
and  game;  25,000,000  pounds  of  butter; 
350,000,000  eggs;  and  15,000,000  pounds 
of  cheese.  This  is,  however,  but  a  fraction 
of  the  food  consumed  in  Paris;  for  there 
are  severa'   other  markets. 

The  provisions  destined  for  the  Halles 
Centrales  begin  to  arrive  in  the  evening, 
so  that  by  daybreak  the  pavilions  are 
fully  stocked.  It  is  a  favorite  pastime 
with  the  Parisians,  when  returning  from 
the  opera  or  a  theatre,  to  have  supper  at 
the  Halles,  and  then  watch  the  arrival 
of  the  goods.  They  do  this  also  after  mid- 
night Mass  on  Christmas,  and  on  New 
Year's  Eve,  when  they  sit  up  to  hear  the 
bells  ring  out  the  old  year  and  ring 
in  the  new,  and  when  the  gaily-lighted 
restaurants  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bustling 
market  remain  open  all  night  long,  and 
drive  a  brisk  trade. 

How  few,  if  any,  of  the  light-hearted 
revellers  who  listen  to  the  merry  Christmas 
chimes  or  joyous  New  Year's  peals  pause 
to  remember  that,  on  that  same  spot, 
solemn  strokes  once  tolled  from  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Innocents  for  the  passing  of 
some  poor  soul  in  its  last  agony,  or  for 
a  funeral  that  wound  its  mournful  way 
to  the  cemetery  on  whose  very  site  the 
Halles  Centrales  now  display  their  vast 
stores  of  provisions  for  the  consumption 
''^^  living!  t 


Nameless  and  from  Nowhere. 


BY    A.   DBASE    AND    M.   LACHESE. 


XII. 


^^  F   the   man  had   wished   to  frighten 

j!  Ouerida,  he  had  succeeded  thor- 
'  ^  oughly;  and,  seeing  this,  he  now 
spoke  more  gently. 

"Judging  by  what  you  have  told  me," 
he  said,  "  Mrs.  Severn  has  let  you  grow 
up  in  ignorance  of  the  past,  and  of  your 
father's  history." 

"  My  mother  has  been  dumb  ever  since 
I  can  remember, — ever  since  she  saw  my 
father  killed  before  her  eyes  in  the 
accident  at  Glan,"  replied  Querida,  in  a 
low  voice. 

"Dumb!"  exclaimed  the  man.  "Yes, 
I  have  heard  that  already.  But  are  you 
sure  that  this  dumbness  is  not  a  pretence, 
an  ingenious  way  of  concealing — " 

Querida's  eyes  flashed  for  a  moment; 
and,  though  she  still  maintained  her 
self-control,  she  could  not  keep  a  shade 
of  scorn  from  her  voice. 

"  You  forget  that  you  are  speaking  of 
nearly  twenty  years.  You  can  not  pos- 
sibly believe  that,  even  if  my  mother 
were  capable  of  such  a  thing,  a  deception 
could  be  kept  up  for  all  that  time." 

The  man  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  he  said,  "if  you 
knew  the  world  as  I  know  it,  you  would 
realize  that  seemingly  impossible  things 
are  done  by  mothers — and  by  criminals." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  answered 
Querida,  in  a  voice  that  was  expressionless 
from  suppressed  feeling.  "  Will  you  tell 
me  who  you  are  and  what  you  want" 
(her  voice  broke  a  little)  " and  let  me  go?" 

"  lyct  you  go!"  repeated  the  man. 
"Well,  that  I  can  hardly  promise;  but 
I  shall  be  delighted  to  comply  with 
the  rest  of  your  request.  My  name  is 
Martin, — John  Martin.  I  am  a  solicitor 
and  do  business  both  in  Dublin  and  in 
London.  I  have  come  here  to  see  you — 
or   rather   your  mother,   to   question   her 
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about  various  securities  which  your  father 
carried  oflf  with  him  when  he  decamped, 
and  especially  about  some  jewels  that  you 
have  been  seen  to  wear  lately,  and  that 
your  father's  creditors  claim  as  payment 
in  part  of  what  he  stole  from  them." 

They  were  hard  words,  and  made  even 
harder  by  the  way  in  which  they  were 
spoken;  though,  unconsciously,  Mr.  Martin 
was  rendering  a  service  to  his  listener 
by  speaking  as  he  did;  for  the  indignation 
that  his  manner  roused  in  her  helped  to 
keep  her  up  and  made  her  confront  him 
boldly."  She  would  not  think  of  what  his 
words  conveyed;  she  would  not  dwell  on 
what  cast  shame  and  disgrace  not  only  on 
her  dead  father,  but  on   her  mother  also. 

"  It  is  useless  for  you  to  say  such  things 
as  these  to  me,"  she  observed;  and  the 
man,  who  had  expected  her  to  be  com- 
pletely crushed  by  his  words,  looked  at 
her  in  surprise,  not  unmixed  now  with 
admiration.  "As  you  know,  I  can  not 
contradict  what  you  say,  although  I  am 
absolutely  convinced  that  it  is  false.  I 
can  tell  you  that,  so  far  as  money  goes, 
we  are  practically  paupers,  dependent  for 
all  but  our  actual  daily  bread  on  the 
i  charity  of — of  a  lady  who  has  given  us 
shelter  and  love  and  protection  for  the 
last  nineteen  years.  Let  me  go  to  her 
now.  She  will  tell  you  that  there  are  no 
securities — " 

"But  the  jewels!"  insisted  Mr.  Martin. 
"They  are  known  to  be  worth  several 
thousand  pounds;  and,  as  I  said,  you 
have  been  seen  wearing  them  quite  lately." 

Querida  felt  as  though  an  ice-cold  hand 
had  gripped  her  heart.  There  must  be 
some  truth  in  this  man's  awful  story,  if 
it  was  indeed  through  the  diamonds  that 
she  had  worn  at  the  Ardrum  ball  that 
she  and  her  mother  were  found  after  all 
those  years.  But  no!  She  could  not, 
would  not,  believe  it.  Further  proof  must 
be  given  before  even  in  thought  would  she 
cast  any  blame  upon  her  father's  memory. 

"Who  saw  them?"  she  asked.  "Tell 
me  more  before  you  can  expect  me  to 
believe  your  story." 


"You  were  at  a  ball  recently?"  he 
began.  "Yes?  Well,  there  was  some  one 
there  who,  on  seeing  you,  was  struck  with 
your  likeness  to  the  man  who  had  ruined 
him  twenty  years  ago.  He  asked  your 
name;  and,  though  no  one  could  tell  it 
to  him,  there  were  several  who  were  able 
to  give  him  an  outline  of  your  history. 
He  consulted  with  others  who,  like  him- 
self, had  suffered  through  your  father's 
fraudulent  bankruptcy;  and  I  have  been 
employed  to  find  out  from  your  mother 
what  has  happened  to  the  securities  that 
were  carried  off,  and  to  claim  the  jewels." 

"But  what  do  you  want  of  me  now?" 
asked  Querida.  "  Let  me  go  to  consult 
my  friends.  You  need  not  fear  that  if — 
though  I  tell  you  again  I  can  not  believe 
that  my  father  was  the  kind  of  man 
you  make  him  out,  —  if  what  you  say 
is  proved  to  be  true,  that  the  jewels  will 
not  be  handed  over  to  you.  As  to  securi- 
ties, I  have  already  told  you  there  are 
none;  and,  once  we  have  explained  to  my 
mother  as  much  as  we  can  about  all  this, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  research 
you  wish.  We  have  nothing  to  hide,"  she 
added  sadly,   yet  with  a  certain  pride. 

"  Let  you  go,  and  never  see  you  or  your 
valuables  again!"  sneered  Mr.  Martin. 
"  No,  no,  young  lady,  you  are  not  going 
to  get  round  me  like  that.  But  listen!  I 
don't  want  to  be  hard  on  you.  I  have 
come  to  do  only  what  I  am  paid  for  doing. 
If  you  are  willing  to  sign  a  statement  which 
I  shall  make  out  for  you,  saying  just  what 
you  have  said  to  me,  so  that  I  can  take 
something  tangible  back  to  my  employers, 
I  shall  leave  you,  and  trust  you  to  treat 
with  me  when  your  mother  has  been  pre- 
pared to  see  me." 

He  pulled  a  sheet  of  paper  from  his 
pocketbook  and  began  to  write  with  his 
fountain  pen;  for  Querida,  not  knowing 
what  to  say,  not  understanding  what  this 
new  departure  meant,  was  silent,  and  he 
took  the  silence  for  consent. 

Now  that  she  could  for  a  moment 
take  her  mind  from  his  questioning,  the 
girl   found   herself   unable   to   gather   her 
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thoughts  sufficiently  to  think  consecu- 
tively. Her  mind  was  in  a  whirl  of  horror. 
Everything  had  come  upon  her  so  sud- 
denly, —  the  solving  of  the  mystery,  the 
finding  of  her  name,  and  then  this  awful 
thing  that  was  thrust  upon  her!  She 
found  herself  considering  all  this  as  though 
it  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  her, — 
as  though  it  concerned  only  some  casual 
acquaintance.  The  only  thing  that  seemed 
real  was  that  the  pen  scratched  a  little 
and  spluttered  as   it   ran  over  the  paper. 

"There!"  said  Mr.  Martin,  standing  up 
and  handing  her  the  paper  he  had  written 
out.  "  Now  if  you  will  put  your  name  to 
that,  I  will  go  away  and  give  you  time  to 
arrange  with  your  mother  as  you  think 
best." 

The  paper  swam  in  a  mist  before  her  eyes, 
but  she  was  determined  to  read  it,  every 
word,  before  putting  her  name  to  it;  and, 
disregarding  the  pen  that  he  pressed  upon 
her,  she  took  the  paper,  pulling  herself 
together  with  all  the  force  of  her  will. 

"I,  the  undersigned  Charlotte  Severn," 
so  it  ran,  "  known  under  the  name  of 
Querida,  and  living  at  Drinagh  Lodge, 
where  Miss  O'Malley  has  kept  my  mother 
and  myself  ever  since  the  Glan  accident, 
in  which  my  father  was  killed,  certify 
that  the  securities  and  jewels  with  which 
my  father  was  decamping  at  the  time  he 
was  overtaken  by  death  are  in  my  mother's 
possession;  and  that,  in  her  name  and 
my  own,  I  promise  to  make  what  resti- 
tution I  can  by  giving  them  up  to  my 
father's  creditors." 

"Sign  there!"  he  said,  indicating  the 
place  with  his  forefinger.  "  Put  '  Charlotte 
Severn,    usually    known    as    Querida.'" 

"I  can't  sign  what  you  have  written," 
protested  the  girl,  who  felt  her  strength 
giving  way.  "  If  you  will  write  that,  when 
you  have  proved  what  you  say  to  be  true, 
we  shall  give  up  the  jewels  that  are  left, 
I  will  gladly  sign;  but  I  will  never  sign 
this," — and  she  pushed  the  paper  from  her. 

The  man  looked  at  her  for  a  moment, 
as  though  considering  how  much  further 
he  dared  threaten. 


"It  must  be  this!''  he  said,  putting  the 
paper  again  before  her,  "  or  I  shall  go 
straight  to  your  mother.  I  have  not  much 
time  to  spare"  (he  pulled  out  his  watch); 
"so  make  your  choice.    Sign  or  I  go." 

"It  will  kill  her  if  you  do!"  cried  the 
girl.    "But  I  can  not  sign  what  is  false." 

The  man  made  no  answer,  but  still 
held  the  paper  to  her.  A  moment 
passed,  —  a  moment  which  seemed  to 
Querida  like  several  hours.  Again  Mr. 
Martin  looked  at  his  watch,  and  just  as 
he  was  about  to  speak  there  was  the 
sound  of  footsteps  on  the  gravel  by  the 
gate.  Querida  heard  it,  and  drew  a  long 
breath.  But  the  man,  whose  back  was 
turned  to  the  entrance,  was  still  unaware 
that  his  time  of  triumph  was  past. 

Who  was  it  that  was  coming  to  her 
relief?  If  Querida  had  been  able  at  that 
moment  to  formulate  a  desire,  it  would 
have  been  for  Mr.  Dillon  to  be  near;  and, 
looking  up,  she  scarcely  dared  believe  her 
eyes.  The  bench  they  had  sought  stood 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  avenue,  down 
one  of  the  paths  that  led  through  the 
shrubbery;  and  he  might  have  passed 
them  by  unnoticed  had  it  not  been  that 
the  white  of  her  dress  caught  his  eye, 
and  her  quick,  low  call  of  distress  reached 
his  ears. 

"My  friend!"  She  had  often  called  him 
this,  but  never  before  in  such  a  tone. 

In  three  steps  he  was  beside  her. 

"What  is  it?"  he  exclaimed  in  a  tone 
of  authority.    "What  does  this  mean?" 

Querida  clung  to  his  arm. 

"Send  him  away!"  she  murmured.  "Oh, 
send  him  away!" 

"Who  are  you?",  asked  Mr.  Dillon, 
turning  abruptly  to  the  stranger.  "And 
what  are  you  doing  here?" 

"It  is  a  matter  that  concerns  herself," 
replied  the  man.  "  My  name  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it:  I  am  acting  for  others. 
And  she  is  the  best  judge  as  to  the 
advisability  of  telling  my  business  with 
her  to  a  chance  passer-by." 

"Querida,  what  does  this  mean?"  said 
Mr.   Dillon  to  the  girl,   who  could  hardly 
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stand,  even  with  the  support  of  his  arm. 
"  Control  yourself  if  you  can.  You  have 
nothing  to  fear  now.  Don't  you  know 
that  I  will  never  let  you  be  harmed  by 
any  one?" 

"You  speak  confidently,"  began  Mr. 
Martin,  with  a  sneer. 

But  Mr.   Dillon  turned  upon  him. 

"  If  you  will  not  answer  my  questions, 
then  have  the  goodness  to  keep  quiet, 
unless  you  are  spoken  to,"  he  said  in  a 
tone  that  brooked  no  opposition.  "  Now, 
Querida,  tell  me  what  is  the  matter." 

She  told  him  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
but  the  story  sounded  painfully  probable. 
The  links  had  been  skilfully  welded 
together. 

"And  what  proofs  have  you  to  give 
in  support  of  these  accusations?"  he 
asked  of  the  stranger,  speaking  so  quietly 
that  neither  of  his  hearers  guessed  how 
much  he  had  been  struck. 

His  opponent  was  a  man  who  would 
have  known  how  to  meet  anger  and 
blustering;  but  this  quiet,  firm  manner 
took  him  aback,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
it  gave  Querida  a  renewal  of  hope. 

"Do  you  not  intend  to  answer?"  Mr. 
Dillon  went  on,  seeing  that  the  man  was 
silent. 

"  I  will  answer  when  I  know  what 
right  you  have  to  question  me,"  he  said 
after  a  moment's  pause. 

"  I  do  not  think  any  right  is  necessary 
further  than  the  consent  that  you  have 
already  heard  bestowed  upon  me  by  this 
young  lady." 

"  But  it  is  not  with  her  that  I  have 
to  transact  this  business,"  said  the  man, 
now  changing  his  tactics.  "  After  all,  she 
is  only  a  minor.  Her  mother  is  the  person 
for  whom  we  are  looking.  I  had  agreed 
not  to  see  her  until  she  was  prepared,  but 
your  interference  changes  the  state  of 
the  case.  I  will  wish  you  good-day  and 
go  straight  to  the  house." 

He  moved  as  though  to  do  as  he  pro- 
posed, but  Querida  flung  herself  before  him. 

"  You  can  not  go !  You  shall  not  go ! "  she 
cried.    "I  have'told  you  it  would  kill  her." 


He  pretended  not  to  see  or  hear  her; 
nevertheless,  Mr.  Dillon's  peremptory  call 
made  him  stop. 

"You  hear  what  the  young  lady  says," 
he  observed.  •  "  Such  a  shock  as  your 
presence  would  give  to  hei*  mother,  who, 
you  have  been  warned,  is  an  invalid, 
might  easily  be  fatal.  If  you  persist, 
and  the  consequences  are  what  we  have 
reason  to  fear  they  will  be,  I  will  have 
you  arrested  for  manslaughter." 

These  words  had  the  desired  effect.  The 
man  stood  still,  uncertain  what  to  do  next. 

"Well,"  asked  Mr.  Dillon,  facing  him, 
"what  do  you  propose  doing?" 

"  I  have  already  said  that  if  Miss  Severn 
will  sign  a  statement  that  I  made  out 
for  her,  I  will  go  away  and  let  her  prepare 
her  mother  to  see  me  another  day,"  he 
answered  sullenly. 

"Let  me  see  the  statement,"  said  Mr. 
Dillon,  holding  out  his  hand.  The  other 
drew  back  and  held  the  paper  behind  him. 

"It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  see  it," 
he  replied.  "She  has  seeh  it;  that  is 
enough." 

"It  is  false,"  persisted  Querida.  "I  can 
not  sign  what  I  know  is  not  true." 

"  In  that  case,  it  seems  as  though  we 
were  at  a  deadlock,"  said  the  man,  and 
he  began  ostentatiously  to  rearrange  the 
papers  in  his  pocketbook.  As  he  did  so 
the  statement  slipped  from  his  fingers 
and  fluttered  to  Querida's  feet.  Before 
he  could  pick  it  up  she  had  bent  and 
seized  it. 

"Read  it!"  she  said,  giving  it  to  Mr. 
Dillon.  "  You  will  see  that  I  could  not 
sign  such  a  thing." 

He  ran  his  eyes  over  it,  and  then  with  a 
quick  movement  tore  the  sheet  into  pieces. 

"There!"  he  said.  "If  all  you  have  to 
assert  is  of  a  like  nature,  you  will  not  give 
us  much  trouble." 

"Sir,  you  are  insulting!"  exclaimed  Mr. 
^Martin,  either  really  angry  or  feigning 
anger.  "  Who  are  you  to  meddle  like  this 
between  us?" 

"  My  name  is  Dillon,"  returned  the 
other,   shortly.     "Any   one  in   the  village 
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will  tell  you  all  you  may  want  to  know 
concerning  me.  The  only  two  facts,  how- 
ever, that  are  of  importance  now  are: 
first,  that  I  am  one  of  these  ladies' 
closest  friends,  and  am  therefore  entitled 
to  act  for  them  in  this  matter;  and  the 
second  fact  that  any  one  will  tell  you  is 
that  I  am  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  with." 

"  Then  do  you  mean  that  in  future,  in 
conducting  this  case,  I  am  to  deal  with 
you,  and  not  with  the  parties  directly 
concerned?" 

A  pressure  on  his  arm  from  Querida 
told  him  that  he  might  give  an  affirmative 
answer  to  this  question. 

"Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean,"  replied  Mr. 
Dillon.  "  As  you  know,  it  will  be  extremely 
difficult  to  approach  the  other  lady;  for 
any  unwonted  emotion  must  be  guarded 
against  by  those  to  whom  her  life,  maimed 
as  it  is,  is  infinitely  precious.  But  we  shall 
do  our  best.  And  if  your  employers 
appoint  a  day  to  meet  me,  or  send  me  a 
full  account  of  the  case,  with  a  list  and 
description  of  the  jewels  claimed,  I  give 
you  my  word  of  honor  that,  on  our  side, 
we  shall  do  nothing  to  evade  justice, — 
though  1  warn  you  there  is  absolutely 
nothing,  beyond  the  few  ornaments  that 
you  say  have  been  identified,  for  us  to 
give  over  to  those  who  claim  them.  There 
never  were  any  securities  or  any  other 
valuables  except  the  jewels,  many  of 
which  have  long  since  been  sold  to  provide 
for  the  support  of — "  (pausing  for  a 
moment),  —  "of  their  unfortunate  owner 
and  her  daughter." 

"I  have  no  choice  except  to  trust  you," 
said  the  man,  grudgingly.  "  I  will  lay 
what  you  say  before  my  clients,  and  act 
according  to  their  wishes." 

"  But,  before  you  go,  may  I  ask  again 
for  your  name  and  address?"  said  Mr. 
Dillon. 

Tearing  a  leaf  from  the  ever-useful 
pocketbook,  Mr.  Martin  wrote  upon  it  as 
desired. 

"  Letters  will  always  find  me  at  that 
address,"  he  said.  "  If  you  should  want 
to    see    me   it    would    be    best    to    make 


an  appointment.  I  am  often  away  from 
home,  so  it  would  be  useless  for  you  to 
call  there"  (he  handed  Mr.  Dillon  the 
paper)  "  unless  you  know  beforehand  that 
I  am  in  town." 

There  was  no  greeting  as  he  went  away; 
only  when  he  passed  out  through  the  gate 
Querida  sprang  after  him  and  drew  the 
heavy  bolt  that  was  generally  used  only 
at  night.  It  was  an  unreasoning  impulse; 
and,  having  done  it,  she  suddenly  felt 
she   could   bear   no   more. 

"What  can  I  do?"  she  cried,  stretching 
out  her  hands  to  Mr.  Dillon.  "  Oh,  why 
weren't  we  killed?  Why  can't  we  die  and 
be  at  peace?" 

"Hush!  —  hush!"  said  Mr.  Dillon, 
sternly;  but  he  held  her  hands  protect- 
ingly  in  his.  "You  must  not  speak  of 
dying.  Pray  rather  for  strength  to  live 
and  to  defend  yourself." 

XIII. 

In  spite  of  his  assumed  indifference 
whilst  Mr.  Martin  was  present,  Mr.  Dillon 
was  more  disturbed  by  this  strange  story 
than  he  cared  to  show,  even  to  Querida. 
That  the  poor  dumb -lady  had  ever  been 
an  accomplice  in  any  dishonorable  trans- 
action, he  did  not  for  a  moment  believe; 
but,  never  having  seen  the  so-called  Mr. 
Severn,  he  could  not  answer  for  him; 
although  every  instinct  told  him  that 
the  girl  who  had  grown  up  almost  like 
his  own  child  was  the  daughter  of  no 
criminal.  Yet  it  seemed  ominous  that 
this  discovery  should  come  now,  after 
so  many  years,  just  when  Querida,  with 
her  mother's  diamonds,  had  been  for 
the  first  time,  as  it  were,  seen  in 
public.  This  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
hardly  possible  for  the  wives  of  two  of 
the  victims  of  the  Glan  accident  to  have 
disappeared,  each  of  them  with  a  child 
of  the  same  age,  were  in  Mr.  Dillon's 
eyes  the  worst  points  in  the  case  against 
his   friends. 

The  question  immediately  arose  as  to 
what  was  next  to  be  done.  But^Querida 
was   unable   for   a  few  days  to  take   any 
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part  in  the  council  that  was  held;  for 
she  was  completely  prostrated  by  what 
had  happened.  She  had  not  only  to  bear 
■the  disgrace  upon  her  father's  memory, 
and  the  possible  effect  any  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Martin's  accusations  would  have  upon 
her  mother,  but  she  had  also  to  face  the 
loss  of  her  lover;  for,  as  Mrs.  O'Malley  had 
hoped  when  she  first  discovered  the  exist- 
ence of  Mr.  Severn,  Querida  determined 
that  she  would  never  marry  Anthony 
unless  these  awful  suspicions  could  be 
utterly  dispelled. 

When  Anthony  heard  of  what  had 
happened  at  Drinagh,  his  impulse  was 
to  abandon  his  work  and  come  straight 
home;  but  Mr.  Dillon,  who  wrote  him  a 
full  account  of  Mr.  Martin's  allegations, 
urged  him  strongly  to  stay  where  he  was. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  make  inquiries 
in  London,  and  there  was  no  one  better 
fitted  to  make  them  than  Anthony,  who 
had  so  vital  an  interest  at  stake  in  the 
affair. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
ascertain  whether  Mr.  Martin  lived  at  the 
address  which  he  had  given;  and  Mr. 
Dillon  had  great  hopes  that  it  would  turn 
out  to  be  only  a  place  where  he  called 
for  his  letters.  Anthony's  answer,  how- 
ever, quickly  shattered  these  hopes.  The 
address  given  was  in  a  block  of  chambers 
apparently  inhabited  by  most  respectable 
professional  men;  and  although  the  hall 
porter,  a  huge  Negro,  said  Mr.  Martin  was 
not  at  home,  he  told  Anthony  that  any 
letter  addressed  to  him  would  be  forwarded 
at  once.  He  had  so  large  a  connection 
that  his  clients'  business  often  kept  him 
going  about  the  country  for  weeks  at  a 
time.  This  was  exactly  what  Mr.  Martin 
himself  had  said.  But  Anthony  had  ascer- 
tained that,  although  there  were  several 
solicitors  of  the  name  of  Martin  inscribed 
on  the  city  rolls,  none  of  them  lived  in 
these  chambers;  and  it  would  take  time 
to  find  out  whether  the  man  they  sought 
had  another  address,  or  if  he  was  really 
what  he  represented  himself  to  be. 

Whilst   Anthony   was   busy   doing   this, 


Mr.  Dillon  wrote  to  Mr.  Martin,  asking 
for  the  names  of  the  creditors  for  whom 
he  was  acting.  There  was  very  little 
delay  before  the  answer  came,  but  it 
brought  slight  satisfaction;  for  it  was 
simply  an  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt 
of  Mr.  Dillon's  communication,  and  a 
repetition  of  what  the  writer  had  said 
at  that  fateful  interview, — that  he  would 
give  his  clients'  names  only  when  it  suited 
him  to  do  so.  The  letter  was  posted  in 
London,  and  Mr.  Dillon  telegraphed  at 
once  to  Anthony  to  call  again  at  the 
Chambers.  This  he  did,  only  to  be  greeted 
by  the  same  story  as  on  his  first  visit: 
Mr.  Martin  was  away  in  the  country,  but 
his  letters  would  be  forwarded  to  him. 

They  could,  therefore,  only  wait  until 
the  creditors  chose  to  make  the  next 
move.  One  thing  still  led  them  to  hope 
that  the  whole  story  was  false,  and  that 
was  the  vehement  denial  that  old  Julia 
gave  to  the  possibility  of  any  one's  recog- 
nizing Querida  from  her  supposed  likeness 
to  her  father.  Of  them  all  (Miss  O'Malley, 
Mr.  Dillon,  and  Dr.  Keily  had  formed 
themselves  into  a  committee  of  defence), 
Julia  was  the  only  one  who  had  seen 
Querida's  father;  and  she  had  always 
described  him  as  dark  and  foreign-looking, 
whilst  Querida  was  exactly  what  her 
mother  must  have  been  at  her  age. 

Then,  again,  it  seemed  an  unusual  pro- 
ceeding to  warn  a  debtor  that  his  goods 
were  in  danger  of  being  seized,  and  then 
to  leave  him  for  days,  as  Mr.  Martin 
was  doing,  apparently  without  any  watch 
upon  his  movements.  Of  course  it  was 
possible  that  Querida's  denial  of  any 
possessions,  beyond  the  two  diamond 
ornaments  that  had  evidently  helped  to 
bring  all  this  trouble  upon  them,  had 
been  believed,  and  that  the  creditors  had 
decided  it  was  not  worth  while  pursuing 
the  case.  Or  they  might  be  collecting 
further  proofs;  for  it  was  clear,  from 
Mr.  Martin's  anxiety  to  get  Querida  to 
sign  the  paper  he  had  tried  to  force  upon 
her,  that  they  were  not  very  sure  of 
themselves. 
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At  Drinagh,  therefore,  they  could  only 
sit  and  wait;  but  Anthony  succeeded  in 
gathering  a  certain  amount  of  informa- 
tion,— none  of  which,  however,  was  par- 
ticularly reassuring.  That  a  defaulting 
solicitor  named  James  Severn,  against 
whom  a  writ  was  out,  had  been  killed 
at  Glan  whilst  absconding  from  his  cred- 
itors was  proved  to  be  true.  That  his 
wife,  too,  had  disappeared  at  the  same 
date  was  also  a  fact;  but  it  was  impossible 
to  find  out  whether  she  had  been  in  the 
train  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  In  the 
papers  that  Anthony  uneaithed  concerning 
these  people,  that  had  been  issued  on  the 
occasion  of  their  disappearance,  they  were 
described  as  being  accompanied  by  their 
infant  daughter  aged  eighteen  months, 
and  their  son  (or  rather  Mr.  Severn's  son) 
of  about  fourteen. 

Querida's  impulse  was  to  hide  herself 
away  from  everyone;  to  give  up  her 
work  in  the  village,  where  eyes  that  were 
curious  even  whilst  sympathetic  met  her 
on  every  side;  but  Mr.  Dillon  would 
not  hear  of  such  a  procedure.  To  show 
any  fear  of  these  unproved  accusations 
was,  he  insisted,  to  cast  a  slight  upon  the 
memory  of  her  father,  and  indirectly  upon 
her  mother  also.  Ouerida  must  be  brave: 
she  must  pray  for  strength  to  carry  on 
her  work,  to  live  her  ordinary  life  unmoved 
by  anything  that  was  not  established 
beyond  doubt  as  true.  But  as  the  days 
passed  and  no  further  communication 
came  from  Mr.  Martin,  Querida  began  to 
face  the  possibility  of  having  a  burden  to 
bear  heavier,  more  agonizing  than  that 
under  which  she  was  struggling  so  nobly. 

"  It  is  not  for  long.  In  a  few  days, 
perhaps  to-morrow,  we  shall  know  the 
worst."  It  was  only  by  repeating  these 
assurances  that  Mr.  Dillon  had  helped  her 
to  bear  the  blow;  but  now  it  seemed  as 
though  it  was  a  cross  that  was  to  be  laid 
upon  her  forever.  If  the  creditors  had  been 
satisfied  that,  from  what  Mr.  Martin  had 
reported  after  his  visit  to  Drinagh,  there 
was  not  enough  of  value  left  to  make  it 
worth    while   to    take    any    further    steps, 


they  might  never  hear  anything  more 
from  them;  but  the  suspicions  would 
remain,  would  have  to  be  borne  through 
as  many  long,  lonely  years  as  her  life- 
might  last. 

There  were  times  when  Querida  almost 
persuaded  herself  that  if  this  had  hap- 
pened a  few  months  sooner,  before  she 
knew  Anthony  loved  her,  she  could  have 
faced  it  better.  But,  thinking  again,  she 
had  to  own  that  this  was  not  the 
case.  At  least  she  would  now  have  the 
remembrance  of  those  few  happy  days; 
she  would  always  feel  that  once  he  had 
loved  her,  that  she  had  not  given  her 
love  without  return,  and  that  it  was  by 
her  own  sense  of  what  was  right  and 
fair  to  him  that,  in  spite  of  all,  had  kept 
them    apart. 

Things  were  in  this  state  of  uncertainty 
when  the  Burkes  returned  to  Ardrum. 
They  had  heard  nothing  from  Drinagh 
for  some  time,  and  the  news  of  the 
supposed  discovery  came  like  a  thunder- 
clap. Lady  Burke  refused  to  listen  to 
the  gossip  that  would  willingly  have  been 
poured  into  her  ears;  but,  having  heard 
the  accusation  that  had  been  brought 
against  her  friends,  she  lost  no  time  in 
going  to  learn  the  truth,  and  to  sym- 
pathize and  help,  if  help  were  needed. 

Before  reaching  Drinagh  she  met  Mr. 
Dillon  on  the  road;  and,  telling  the 
coachman  to  stop,  she  alighted  from  the 
carriage  and  went  toward  him  on  foot. 

"Is  it  true?"  she  asked,  forgetting  even 
the  courtesies  of  greeting  in  her  anxiety. 

"  Not  all,"  was  the  reassuring  answer. 
"  So  much  have  we  ascertained,  but  what 
the  foundation  for  these  extraordinary 
proceedings  is  we  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  discover." 

"Tell  me  all  —  everything!"  cried  Lady 
Burke;  and,  walking  beside  her,  Mr. 
Dillon  related  the  whole  story.  He  did 
not  happen,  however,  until  nearly  all  was 
told,  to  mention  the  name  which  was 
supposed  to  be  Querida's. 

"  Severn?"  repeated  Lady  Burke, — 
"Severn, — a  defaulting  solicitor?" 
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"That  is  the  name,"  answered  Mr. 
Dillon.  "  But  why  do  you  ask  like  that? 
Surely  you  did  not  know  the  man?" 

"I  did  not  know  him  personally,"  said 
Lady  Burke;  "but  about  twenty  years 
ago  my  sister-in-law  was  almost  entirely 
ruined  by  a  man  of  that  name.  It  must 
have  been  the  same;  for  he  was  well 
known,  as  you  say.  And  he  did  die  or  was 
killed  before  the  police  were  able  to  get 
hold  of  him.  At  the  time  of  my  brother's 
marriage,  it  was  this  Severn  who  drew  up 
the  settlements  —  who  did  everything, 
in  fact;  for  my  sister-in-law  was  an 
orphan,  and  he  Was  her  trustee  and  man 
of  business." 

"Then  she  knew  him  well?"  said  Mr. 
Dillon.  "vShe  would  remember  what  he 
was  like?  She  could  uphold  Julia's  declara- 
tion that  there  is  no  resemblance  between 
him  and  Querida?" 

"I  am  sure  she  could,"  replied  Lady 
Burke.  "  She  knew  him  too  well,  and  had 
too  much  reason  not  to  forget  him,  for 
there  to  be  any  doubt  about  that." 

"  You  say  she  lost  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  through  this  Severn?" 
went  on  Mr.  Dillon.  "  In  that  case  she 
will  probably  know  the  names  of  some  of 
her  fellow-victims;  and  if  this  claim  of 
Mr.  Martin's  is  genuine,  she  may  even  be 
able  to  tell  us  who  is  pushing  it." 

"  I  hardly  think  she  knows  anything 
of  this,"  said  Lady  Burke.  "We  have 
been  staying  with  her  quite  recently,  and 
I  am  sure  she  would  have  spoken  of  it 
had  she  heard  anything.  However,  I  will 
write  to  her  at  once.  We  ought  to  have 
her  answer  in  three  days,  or  perhaps  less." 

She  held  out  her  hand,  and  Mr.  Dillon 
took  it  silently. 

"We  have  been  storming  Heaven,"  he 
said.  "  It  seems  as  though  our  prayers  are 
to  be  answered  in  quite  an  unexpected 
way." 

The  three  days  seemed  very  long  to 
wait,  but  at  last  the  answer  came  to  Lady 
Burke's  letter;  and  no  sooner  had  she 
read  it  than  she  sent  it  on  to  Mr.  Dillon. 
Mrs.  Allison  wrote  fully  and  clearly.    She 


had  known  Mr.  Severn  well,  and  remem- 
bered him  distinctly.  But,  more  than 
that,  she  had  known  his  wife;  and,  even 
after  this  lapse  of  years,  she  thought  she 
could  still  be  able  to  identify  her. 

Mr.  Severn  she  described  as  a  grey- 
haired  man  of  forty-five  or  fifty,  tall, 
spare,  and  Jewish-looking.  Mrs.  Severn, 
on  the  contrary,  was  small,  and  even  in 
those  days  she  was  inclined  to  be  stout. 
She  also  was  dark, — very  dark;  and 
the  baby,  Mrs.  Allison  distinctly  remem- 
bered, had  black  curls.  The  boy  resem- 
bled his  father,  but  the  girl  promised  to 
be  the  same  build  as  her  mother.  Another 
thing  of  which  she  was  certain  was  that 
Mr.  Severn's  wife  and  children  had  left 
London  at  least  ten  days  before  the 
slightest  whisper  of  any  coming  trouble 
had  got  abroad.  Until  the  crash  came, 
the  only  thing  that  had  ever  been  said 
against  the  Severns  was  that  the  stakes 
at  cards  in  their  house  were  known  at 
times  to  be  alarmingly  high.  Mrs.  Severn, 
however,  was  supposed  to  be  more  to 
blame  for  this  than  her  husband;  and  at 
the  time  it  was  said  that  she  had  gone 
away  simply  to  make  a  break  in  this 
gambling,  of  which  her  husband  did  not 
approve.  It  was  true  that  she  had  carried 
off  all  her  jewels;  and,  so  far  as  Mrs. 
Allison  knew,  nothing  had  ever  been  heard 
of  her  or  of  them  since.  That  she  and  the 
children  had  been  with  Mr.  Severn  at  the 
time  of  his  death  Mrs.  Allison  did  not 
believe;  for,  whatever  the  woman's  faults, 
she  was  devoted  to  her  husband.  And 
the  detectives  who  were  on  his  track,  and 
who  claimed  his  body  almost  immedi- 
ately, "had  seen  nothing  of  her,  which 
assuredly  they  would  have  done  if  she 
had  been  in  the  train  and  had  learned  of 
her  husband's  fate.  More  than  this  Mrs. 
Allison  herself  could  not  tell;  but  she 
informed  her  sister-in-law  that  she  was 
writing  by  the  same  post  to  a  friend  whose 
husband  had  been  even  more  implicated 
in  the  Severns'  ruin  than  she  herself,  and 
who  might  be  able  to  supply  further 
details. 
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For  the  little  committee  of  defence, 
this  letter  was  enough.  A  great  load  was 
lifted  from  their  shoulders.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  unlike  Querida  and  her 
iriother  than  the  description  of  Mrs. 
Severn  and  her  child.  That  alone  would 
be  enough  to  convince  their  friends  that 
Mr.  Martin's  accusations  were  absolutely 
groundless.  But  it  was  not  only  friends 
who  had  to  be  convinced.  Such  definite 
accusations  must  be  met  with  definite 
refutations  before  public  opinion  would 
be  willing  to  pronounce  itself  in  favor  of 
the  innocent. 

Mr.  Dillon  seemed  as  grave  and  as 
troubled  as  he  was  before  he  read  Mrs. 
Allison's  letter;  and  as  for  Querida,  she 
reproached  herself  bitterly  for  not  being 
able  to  rejoice  more  whole-heartedly  in 
the  vindication  of  her  parents,  owing  to 
the  weight  that  still  lay  upon  her  heart. 
She  herself,  and  Anthony  also,  might  take 
these  proofs  as  certain;  but  until  some- 
thing more  tangible  came  to  light  —  till 
either  Mrs.  Severn  and  her  daughter  were 
traced,  or,  what  seemed  even  more 
unlikely,  until  the  real  history  of  her  own 
parents  was  found  out  —  she  could  not 
fulfil  the  promise  that  she  had  made  so 
happily  of  becoming  Anthony's   wife. 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 


Tyburn  Tree. 


BY    A.    BILLIARD    ATTERIDGE. 


Sister  Divina. 


BY    M.\RIO.V    MUIK. 


Che   glides  across   the  mist  of  dreams  to  me, 
Her  motion  gentle  as  the  clouds  of  May, 

Her  eyes  so  sweet  the   merest  child  can  see 
The  sum  of  all  for  which  the  weary  pray. 

Her  Father's  message  fed,  as  oil  the  flame, 
The  infinite  clear  spaces  of  her  soul; 

The  touch  of  her  white  hand,  a  blessing  came 
To  the  sad  hearts  her  sympathy  made  whole. 

About  her  harmonies  of  Eden  cling 
As  natural  as  fragrance  to  the  rose. 

We  almost  fear  to  look  and  see  her  wing 
Her  way  beyond  where  mortal  vision  goes. 


II. 


DR.  COX,  Elizabeth's  Bishop  of  Ely, 
wrote  in  the  summer  of  1570  to 
Bullinger,  the  Lutheran  pamphleteer  of 
Zurich,  about  the  difficulties  the  English 
Government  had  to  contend  with  in  carry- 
ing out  its  "reforming"  plans.  "There 
are  among  us,"  he  said,  "some  Papists, 
and  those  not  of  the  lowest  rank,  who 
strain  every  nerve  that  they  may  be  per- 
mitted to  live  according  to  their  conscience, 
and  that  no  account  of  his  religion  be 
demanded  from  any  one."  *  The  whole 
spirit  of  the  rule  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth 
is  focussed  in  this  phrase.  The  writer  of 
it  lived  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  tyranny 
that  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  men 
might  perhaps  have  some  just  right  to 
be  "  permitted  to  live  according  to  their 
conscience." 

There  were  two  great  stages  in  this 
English  Reformation.  Under  Henry,  men 
were  called  upon  to  acknowledge  that  the 
King  was  lord  of  their  souls  as  well  as 
their  bodies,  of  their  conscience  as  well 
as  their  external  acts  and  words.  The 
test  was  their  willingness  to  admit  that 
the  King  could  put  away  his  wife  when 
he  tired  of  her  and  take  another,  in 
defiance  of  the  Pope's  protest,  and  then 
make  himself  head  of  the  national  church. 
The  suppression  of  the  monasteries  was 
the  act  of  the  King  as  supreme  ruler  of 
the  Church  in  England,  anxious  to  find 
a  means  of  filling  his  coffers  and  rewarding 
his  supporters.  But  Henry  was  at  the 
same  time  a  fierce  persecutor  of  any  heresy 
of  which  he  himself  did  not  approve.  It 
is  a  popular  delusion  that  the  fires  of 
Smithfield  were  lighted  only  in  Mary's 
reign,  during  the  brief  reaction  against 
the  Reformation,  and  under  the  Spanish 
King-consort.  As  Mr.  Marks  points  out, 
they  burned  under  Henry,  under  Edward, 

*  "Zurich'  Letters,"  Senes  T.,  Er.  88.  Translated  for 
the  Parker  Society.     1842. 
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and  under  Elizabeth.  The  same  sover- 
eigns who  sent  CathoHcs  to  the  gallows 
of  Tyburn  sent  Protestants  to  the  fagots 
of  Smithfield,  when  their  Protestantism 
was  not  of  the  precise  shade  approved  by 
the  government. 

Under  Elizabeth  the  Reformation  pro- 
ceeded a  stage  further.  The  title  deeds 
of  the  Established  Church  of  England 
are  the  two  acts  of  the  first  year  of 
her  reign, —  one  of  which  reasserted  her 
father's  claim  that  the  sovereign  of  Eng- 
land was  supreme  head  of  the  Church; 
the  other  forbade  the  Mass,  and  substi- 
tuted for  it  a  form  of  prayer  and  a  com- 
memorative rite  —  the  Lord's  Supper — 
which  implied  no  priestly  power,  no  divine 
Presence,  no  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist. 
Under  Henry,  those  who,  on  being  called 
upon  to  testify  by  oath  that  the  King  and 
not  the  Pope  was  head  of  the  Church  in 
England,  declared  that  this  was  against 
their  conscience  were  sent  to  the  block 
or  the  gallows.  Under  Elizabeth,  there 
was  a  double  test.  It  was  treason  to  deny 
that  this  woman  was  head  of  the  Church, 
but  it  was  also  treason  to  attempt  to 
perpetuate   the  Sacrifice  of   the  Altar. 

Such  changes  could  not  have  been 
carried  into  eff"ect  if  there  had  not  been 
a  great  amount  of  indiflerence  to  religion 
among  the  English  people.  But,  even 
though  there  was  much  carelessness  on 
the  subject,  there  was  enough  of  faith  to 
make  it  impossible  to  introduce  the  new 
order  of  things  without  a  considerable 
amount  of  blood  being  shed  in  trampling 
out  popular  resistance,  with  the  help  of 
foreign  mercenary  troops.  There  were 
some  honest  zealots  for  the  new  doctrines, 
but  the  lives  of  most  of  those  who 
carried  through  the  change  show  that 
they  cared  little  for  religion  in  any  form; 
and  the  notable  fact  is  that  the  court 
enriched  itself  by  the  Reformation,  and 
had  solid  arguments  for  the  course  it 
took,  in  the  material  gains  that  the  new 
order  of  things  brought  to  those  who  were 
content  to  be  the  satellites  of  the  new 
head  of  the  Church.    Many  still  clung  to 


the  old  doctrines  of  the  Papal  authority 
and  the  Christian  priesthood;  but  the 
penalties  of  treason  were  made  the  means 
of  destroying  those  who  were  brave 
enough  thus  to  obey  their  consciences, 
and  of  terrorizing  those  who  hesitated. 
The  "treason"  of  those  who  suffered  was 
their  claim  "  to  live  according  to  their 
conscience,"  and  their  assertion  that  the 
decree  of  a  tyrant  King  or  Queen,  even 
backed  by  the  vote  of  a  servile  Parlia- 
ment,  could   not  alter   eternal   truths. 

As  their  Master  was  taken  out  of  the 
city  to  the  common  place  of  execution 
to  be  gibbeted  between  two  thieves,  so 
these  martyrs  of  conscience  and  true 
freedom  were  dragged  to  Tyburn  Tree, 
to  the  thieves'  gallows  of  London.  The 
first  of  these  victims  died  there  in  1534, 
the  last  in  1681.  There  was  a  century  and 
a  half  of  martyrdoms.  Tyburn  was  not 
the  only  place  thus  hallowed  with  martyr 
blood.  All  over  England  there  were 
executions.  In  London  itself.  Catholics 
went  to  their  death  at  Tower  Hill,  at 
Smithfield,  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  in 
Fleet  Street,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
Gray's  Inn  Fields,  and  Finsbury  Fields. 
But  most  were  sent  to  the  common  place 
of  execution. 

In  his  "Annals  of  Tyburn,"  under  the 
date  of  1534,  Mr.  Marks  notes  the  origin 
of  the  first  persecution  under  Henry  VIII. : 

With  the  aid  of  Craniner,  the  willing  instru- 
ment of  his  lust  and  cruelty,  Henry  had  divorced 
Catherine,  and  had  married  his  mistress,  Anne 
Boleyn,  the  sister  of  -a  former  mistress.  With 
the  same  aid  he  had  also  invested  himself  with 
the  supremacy  of  the  Church.  But  there  was 
a  strong  feeling  throughout  the  country  against 
these  proceedings,  and  Henry  viewed  with  alarm 
every  manifestation  of  this  sentiment.  To 
express  disapprobation,  however  mildly,  was 
regarded  as  a  crime,  as  evidence  of  a  conspiracy 
against   the  State. 

Elizabeth  Barton,  of  Aldington,  in 
Kent,  had  "  prophesied "  against  the 
King's  acts;  and  she,  and  those  who  were 
supposed  to  have  encouraged  her,  were 
arraigned  on  a  charge  of  treason.  In  a 
quotation  from  Stow's  "Chronicle"  Mr. 
Marks  tells  us  what  followed: 
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1 534,  the  20th  of  Aprill,  Elizabeth  Barton, 
a  nun  professed;  Edward  Rocking  and  John 
Dering,  two  monks  of  Christ's  Church  in  Can- 
terburie;  Richard  Risby  and  another  of  his 
fellowes  of  ye  same  house;  Richard  Master, 
parson  [parish  priest]  of  Aldington,  and  Henry 
Gold,  priest,  were  drawne  from  the  Tower  of 
London  to  Tiborne,  and  there  hanged  and 
headed.  The  nun's  head  was  set  on  London 
Bridge,  and  the  other  heades  on  gates  of  ye  citie. 

This  was  the  beginning.  Next  year,  on 
May  4,  1535,  there  died  at  Tyburn  the 
first  martyrs  of  the  English  persecution 
whom  the  Holy  See  has  enrolled  in  the 
list  of  the  beatified.  Mr.  Marks  quotes  in 
full  Maurice  Chauncey's  account  of  the 
triumph  of  the  three  Carthusian  priors 
of  London,  Beauvale,  and  Axholme;  and 
incidentally  mentions  that  there  died  with 
them  "  another  religious  named  Reynolds, 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Bridgett."  This  was 
Blessed  Richard  Reynolds,  of  Syon 
Convent,  Islev/orth.  But  Mr.  Marks  omits 
to  mention  that  among  the  martyrs  of 
that  May  day  there  was  also  Blessed 
Thomas  Haile,  the  parish  priest  of  Isle- 
worth.  The  victims  of  1534  had  been 
"hanged  and  headed";  these  of  1535 
suffered  all  the  horrors  of  a  treason  execu- 
tion, some  of  them  simply  indescribable 
in  their  foul  savagery. 

In  an  earlier  chapter  Mr.  Marks  has  given 
us  an  elaborate  study  of  the  old  English 
method  of  executing  criminals  for  treason. 
It  was  an  attempt  to  make  death  as 
terrible,  painful  and  ignominious  as  pos- 
sible. We  speak  of  it  as  death  by  being 
''hanged,  drawn  and  quartered."  It  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  "  drawn,  hanged 
and  quartered  " ;  for  the  punishment  began 
by  the  condemned  being  dragged  behind 
a  horse  to  the  place  of  execution.  In  the 
early  Middle  Ages,  the  wretch  doomed  to 
die  Avas  simply  tied  to  the  horse  and 
bumped  along  the  road.  It  was  the  monks 
who  intervened  to  lay  the  criminal  on  a 
bull's  hide  or  a  wicker  sledge  or  hurdle. 
Mr.  Marks  records  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced, in  Plantagenet  days,  by  a  judge 
who  ordered  that  no  one  should  presume 
to    provide    a    sledge.     By    the    time    of 


the  Tudor  persecutions,  the  sledge  had 
become   an   institution. 

At  Tyburn,  in  case  of  a  condemnation 
for  treason — and  treason  was  the  crime 
alleged  against  the  martyrs, — the  gallows 
played  only  a  preliminary  part  in  the 
execution  of  the  sentence.  The  other 
apparatus  of  the  tragedy  were  the  quarter- 
ing block,  and  a  fire  over  which  hung  a 
caldron  of  boiling  water  or  hot  pitch. 
At  a  modern  English  execution  of  a 
murderer,  care  is  taken  to  make  death 
instantaneous,  and  to  save  the  criminal 
conscious  physical  pain.  There  is  the  drop 
which  at  once  breaks  the  neck.  The 
martyr  hanged  at  Tyburn  was  left  sus- 
pended just  long  enough  to  suffer  all 
the  pain  of  strangulation.  As  merciful 
unconsciousness,  the  prelude  of  death, 
came  on,  he  was  cut  down.  Sometimes 
the  menacing  outcry  of  the  crowd  forced 
the  hangman  to  hold  his  hand  till  his 
victim  was  dead;  but  oftener  the  sentence 
of  the  law  was  literally  fulfilled,  and  the 
martyr  was  taken  from  the  gallows  half 
strangled  and  still  breathing.  The  body 
was  swiftly  stripped  and  hacked  open, 
and  entrails  and  heart  torn  out  and  flung 
into  the  fire.  The  martyr  died  under 
the  knife. 

Men  sometimes  stand  a  fearful  amount 
of  physical  injury  before  expiring;  and, 
though  the  agony  of  thes^  martyrs  was 
measured  by  moments,  some  of  them 
lived  through  part  of  this  hideous  process 
of  clumsy  vivisection.  There  are  records 
of  many  who  prayed  while  they  were 
being  cut  to  pieces;  of  others,  who 
struggled  to  rise;  of  one  who,  in  the 
agonizing  spasm,  by  a  last  convulsive 
movement  struck  the  butcher,  who  was 
handling  him,  a  blow  on  the  head.  After 
this  savagery,  the  dead  body  was  beheaded 
and  cut  into  four  parts,  with  a  limb 
attached  to  each  part.  Then  the  "  quar- 
ters" were  parboiled  in  the  caldron  or 
seethed  in  the  hot  pitch,  and,  with  the 
head,  were  stuck  on  pikes  over  the  gates 
of  London. 

Where   there   were   several   victims,   aj> 
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at  the  execution  of  May  4,  1535,  the 
martyrs  were  butchered  one  by  one. 
Those  who  died  latest  saw  the  torture 
inflicted  on  their  companions.  It  was 
thus  that  on  that  day  Blessed  Richard 
Reynolds,  before  his  own  turn  came,  saw 
the  three  Carthusians  and  his  neighbor, 
the  vicar  of  Isleworth,  put  cruelly  to 
death;  and  looked  on,  praying  aloud  and 
encouraging  them.  These  atrocities  were 
meant  to  terrorize  others.  Without  excep- 
tion, priest  and  layman,  gentleman  and 
commoner,  condemned  to  this  awful  death, 
went  to  it  courageously,  often  rejoicingly. 
For  a  century  and  a  half  England  saw. 
the  triumphs  of  the  early  martyrs  renewed 
in  the  constancy  of  those  who  died  for 
their  fidelity  to  the  Holy  See  and  their 
faith  in  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament  of 
the  Altar. 

Mr.  Marks,  in  his  annals  of  Tyburn, 
notes  the  deaths  of  all  the  Catholics  who 
suffered  there.  Among  them  we  can  often 
recognize  the  names  of  our  beatified 
martyrs.  But  there  are  others  who  are 
not  yet  enrolled  in  the  list;  and,  again, 
we  find  records  of  executions  of  Catholics 
where  not  even  the  name  is  recorded. 
In  June,  1535,  three  more  Carthusians 
are  "  drawen  to  Tiborne  and  there  hanged 
and  quartered  for  denying  the  Kinge's 
supremacie."  In  1537  there  are  records 
of  many  martyrdoms,  mostly  of  unnamed 
men.  Thus  the  record  of  the  year  opens 
with  an  extract  from  Stow's  "Chronicle": 

1537- — The  nine  and  twentith  of  March  were 
12  men  of  Lincolne  drawne  to  Tyborne  and 
there  hanged  and  quartered.  Fine  were  priests 
and  7  were  laymen;  one  was  an  abbot,  a  suf- 
fragan, Doctor  Mackerel;  another  was  the  vicar 
of  Louth    in   Lincolnshire;    and   two  ])riests. 

In  May  of  the  same  year,  among  the 
victims  were  the  Abbots  of  Jorvaulx  and 
Fountains,  with  other  monks,  priests, 
and  laymen.  And  amongst  those  who 
died  at  Tyburn  in  June,  1537,  was  "Sir 
Thomas  Percey,  Knight  and  brother  to 
the  Earle  of  Northumberland."  Year 
after  year  we  come  on  records  of  the 
executions  of  Catholics  mingled  with  those 
of  common   criminals.     Thus  in    1544   ^^'^ 


have  it  noted  that  "the  7th  of  March, 
Garmaine  Gardner,  and  Larke,  parson 
of  Chelsey,  were  executed  at  Tyborne  for 
denying  the  Kinge's  supremacie.  With 
them  was  executed  for  other  offences  one 
Singleton."*  (The  "parson  of  Chelsey" 
means,  of  course,  "  the  parish  priest  of 
Chelsea," — the  parish  where  the  Blessed 
Thomas  More  had  his  house  by  the  river- 
side.) Under  Edward  VI.  the  executions 
continued. 

When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  the 
first  notable  execution  at  Tyburn  was  that 
of  Catholics  condemned  for  their  part  in 
the  rising  of  the  North.  Christopher  Nor- 
ton, a  gallant  Yorkshire  gentleman,  prayed 
aloud  while  the  hangman  was  tearing 
out  his  bowels,  "  O  Lord,  Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  me!"  and  so  yielded  up  the  ghost. 
He,  and  those  who  suffered  under  the  like 
sentence  after  the  rising,  had  forfeited 
their  lives  under  the  ordinary  law  by 
taking  up  arms.  But  they  fought  for  the 
freedom  of  the  North  and  the  restoration 
of  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  to 
many  of  them  life  was  offered  if  they  would 
accept  the  new  worship  and  the  Royal 
Supremacy.  Their  case  is  different  from 
that  of  the  later  Catholic  victims  of 
Tyburn;  but,  all  the  same,  it  may  be  said 
that  they  died  for  their  Faith;  only,  from 
the  human  point  of  view,  they  were  less 
fortunate  than  their  comrades,  who,  like 
the  Maccabees,  had  fallen  in  battle  rather 
than  live  to  see  "  the  evils  of  their  nation 
and  of  the  holy  places." 

In  this  same  year,  after  many  efforts 
for  peace,  the  Pope  at  last  signed  the 
excommunication  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 
rupture  between  the  English  Government 
and  the  Holy  See  was  complete.  John 
Felton,  who  nailed  the  Bull  to  the  door 
of  St.  Patil's,  was  hanged  and  quartered  in 
the  churchyard.  After  this, says  Mr.  Marks: 

For  the  next  huiidrt'd  years  it  became  the 
most  pressinLj  d\x\.y  of  cfovernnients  to  tear  out 
the  bowels  of  men  who  acknowledged  the  Pope 
as  spiritual  father;  and  when  governments 
became  slack  in  the  work,  Parliament  imme- 
diately  set  up  a  howl   for   blood. 

*   Stow,  p.  586. 
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The  first  execution  at  Tyburn  under 
this  new  state  of  things  was  that  of  a 
lawyer,  Dr.  John  Story,  on  June  i,  1571. 
The  execution  is  notable  for  more  than 
one  reason.  It  was  for  this  occasion  that 
the  permanent  gallows  was  first  erected — 
three  uprights  with  triangular  crossbeams 
at  the  top, — a  structure  on  which  twenty- 
four  men  could  hang  together.  On  at 
least  one  occasion,  in  1649,  eight  men 
were  hanged  on  each  of  its  three  beams. 
Till  it  was  removed  in  1759  it  was  famous 
as  "the  Triple  Tree  of  Tyburn."  Mr. 
Marks  has,  with  the  help  of  old  maps, 
very  precisely  identified  the  exact  spot 
where  it  stood. 

Dr.  Story,  as  one  of  the  crown  lawyers 
under  Mary,  had  been  engaged  in  many 
of  the  cases  against  Protestants  who  were 
condemned  to  death  during  the  Marian 
reaction.  Mr.  Marks  says  he  was  a  "  bitter 
persecutor";  but  we  doubt  if  there  is 
anything  to  show  that  Story  did  more 
than  carry  out  the  routine  duties  of  his 
legal  office,  or  that  he  manifested  any 
special  zeal  or  bitterness  in  enforcing  the 
old  law  against  heresy.  However  this  may 
be,  Mr.  Marks  discusses  his  case  with 
singular  fairness: 

In  this  matter  of  persecution,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  of  to-day  to  place  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  men  in  the  sixteenth  century.  ^Cothing  could 
be  more  false  than  to  represent  the  Reformers 
as  advocates  of  religious  liberty.  They  made 
no  such  claim  for  themselves.  They  would  have 
regarded  themselves  as  traitors  to  their  trust 
if,  when  the  opportunity  came,  they  did  not, 
in  their  turn,  send  to  the  stake  the  obstinate 
heretics  who  refused  to  yield  to  their  arguments, 
and  rejected  "the  truth."  Latimer  could  jest 
in  the  sermon  he  preached  on  the  occasion  of 
the  burning  of  Friar  Forest.  ["I  played  the 
fool  after  my  customLible  manner."]  Forest,  it 
is  true,  was  a  Catholic.  The  Reformers  perse- 
cuted others  than  Catholics,  and  here  it  is  even 
more  difficult  to  acquit  them.  Claiming  liberty 
to  discard  old  beliefs,  they  persecuted  those  who 
went  further  than  they  in  the  same  direction. 

In  1549  was  appointed  a  Commission,  and  in 
1 551  another,  with  extended  scope.  Among  the 
Commissioners  we  find  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Latimer, 
Coverdale,  —  more  than  thirty  names  of  the 
brightest  lights  of  the  Reformation.  They  were 
appointed  to  try  heretics — Anabaptists  and  those 


who  rejected  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, — to 
try,  to  condemn,  and  to  hand  over  to  the  civil 
power.  .  .  .  Without  reckoning  too  nicely  the 
allowances  to  be  made  for  the  difficulty  of 
achieving  emancipation  from  the  ideas  of  one's 
age,  posterity  has  perhaps  done  rough  justice 
in  allowing  subsequent  martyrdom  to  atone  for 
the  errors  of  those  who  persecuted.  Catholics 
have  beatified  Story;  Protestants  venerate  the 
memory  of  those  who  suffered  after  having 
enforced  the  new  doctrines  by  the  aid  of  the 
gallows  and   the  stake. 

It  is,  perhaps,  worth  while  pointing  out, 
what  apparently  Mr.  Marks  has  not 
noticed,  that  Story's  conduct  under  Mary 
was  not  alleged  against  him  at  his  trial. 
He  had  not  been  molested  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth.  He  was  elected  to  her 
first  Parliament,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
faithful  few  who  had  the  courage  to 
oppose  her  anti-Catholic  legislation.  After 
this  he  went  to  Antwerp  with  his  wife 
and  children,  and  became  what  we  would 
now  call  a  naturalized  subject  of  the 
Spanish  King.  He  was  entrapped  on  an 
English  ship  and  brought  prisoner  to 
London.  The  charge  against  him  was 
consorting  with  the  Queen's  enemies — i.  e., 
the  English  exiles  at  Antwerp.  He  argued 
against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 
"Every  man  is  born  free,"  he  said,  "and 
he  hath  the  whole  face  of  the  earth  to 
dwell  and  abide  in  where  he  liketh  best; 
and  if  he  can  not  live  here  he  may  go 
elsewhere."  He  was  condemned,  but  there 
is  little  doubt  he  could  have  saved  his 
life  by  conforming. 

At  Tyburn,  care  was  taken  to  inflict 
the  utmost  suffering  on  him,  and  the 
execution  was  full  of  peculiar  horror. 
"  He  was  the  object  of  general  execra- 
tion," says  Mr.  Marks.,  One  may  doubt 
this.  Story  addressed  the  crowd  from  the 
foot  of  the  gallows,  and  evidently  felt 
that  many  friends  were  looking  on;  for 
he  asked  them  to  see  that  provision  was 
made  for  his  wife  and  children.  There, 
too,  he  spoke  penitently  of  an  early  error. 
He  had  accepted  the  Royal  Supremacy 
under  Henry  VIII.  He  offered  his  death 
as  an  atonement  for  this  fall;  and  here, 
too,    one   feels   he   must  have   known   he 
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spoke  to  those  who  could  understand  him. 
How  little  Story's  conduct  during  the 
Marian  reaction  had  to  do  with  his  con- 
demnation is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  for 
a  century  after,  numbers  of  men  were  sent 
to  the  Tyburn  gallows  who  had  no  part 
in  the  so-called  Marian  persecution,  who 
never  claimed  to  have  acquired  foreign 
citizenship,  who  professed  their  loyalty 
to  the  English  crown,  and  whose  only 
oflfence  was  that  they  acknowledged  the 
Pope  as  the  Father  of  Christendom,  that 
they  were  priests  or  that  they  had 
harbored  priests.  It  would  need  a  long 
space  even  to  enumerate  these  martyr- 
doms, but  a  few  of  their  records  may  be 
noted  as  they  occur  in  Mr.  Marks'  Annals 
of  Tyburn. 

( Conclusion  next  week. ) 


A  Scoffer's  Fate. 


BY    E.    S. 


IT  was  winter.  Snow  and  ice  lay  over 
field  and  forest;  and  when  the  sun's 
first  rays  lit  up  the  sombre  landscape, 
every  tree  and  shrub  glistened  with  crystal 
rime.  The  smoke  rising  from  the  chimney 
of  the  woodman's  cottage  at  the  edge  of 
the  pine-wood,  and  the  cry  of  a  bird 
among  the  snow-laden  branches,  were 
the  only  signs  of  life.  But  within  the 
cottag*.  all  were  astir.  Ere  long  the  door 
openec.,  and  father  and  son,  their  axes 
over  their  shoulders,  stepped  out  into  the 
frosty  air  to  betake  themselves  to  their 
work  in  the  timber  forest. 

For  some  time  they  walked  side  by 
side  in  silence.  Presently  the  father 
relaxed  his  pace. 

"Joseph,"  he  said,  addressing  his  son, 
"what  time  did  you  get  home  last  night?" 

The  yourig  man  turned  away  his  head 
and    looked    into    the    forest. 

"Where  were  you?    Answer  me." 

"I  was  down  in  the  village  a  while," 
was  the  sullen  reply. 

"Where  in  the  village,  Joseph?" 

"  Well,  if  you  must  koow,  Hubert  had 


invited  me;  but  I  was  back  about  ten 
o'clock." 

"You  were  not  back  at  ten  nor  even 
at  twelve.  Has  associating  with  Hubert 
taught  you  to  lie?  Now  I  say  once  more" 
(the  old  man  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
height) :  "  henceforth  you  must  give  up 
all  companionship  with  that  bad  man. 
I  have  given  him  notice  that  he  can  no 
longer  work  under  my  orders.  I  only  wish 
I  had  found  out  sooner  what  he  is.  He 
holds  nothing  sacred,  not  God  or  religion, 
and  he  is  never  to  be  seen  in  church." 

"  Because  he  is  not  saying  his  Beads 
all  day  long  he  is  to  be  called  a  bad 
man!"  his  son  retorted  angrily. 

"  I  tell  you  he  is  a  bad  man.  You  know 
very  well  that  he  is  a  poacher,  and  that 
a  few  months  ago  he  was  accused — and 
not  unjustly — of  the  death  of  the  old 
forester;  although  the  charge  could  not 
be  proved  against  him.  Now  mark  what 
I  say:  unless  you  part  company  altogether 
with  Hubert — much  as  it  grieves  me  to 
say  it,  —  there  is  no  longer  a  place  for 
you  under  my  roof." 

"  I  have  been  there  too  long  already. 
I  can  shift  for  myself,"  Joseph  replied, 
tossing  his  head  defiantly. 

The  old  man  sighed  as  he  slowly  pur- 
sued his  way.  Soon  the  clearing  in  the 
forest  was  reached.  The  men  who  came 
from  the  village  greeted  their  master 
respectfully. 

"Good-day!  'Tis  bitter  cold  this  morn- 
ing," responded  Berger. 

"  We  shall  soon  get  warm  enough.  It 
will  be  no  joke  to  lay  this  monster  low," 
laughed  Andrew,  a  fine  stalwart  fellow, 
placing  his  hand  on  the  massive  trunk 
of  a  very  big  tree. 

"  Then  let  us  set  to  work  at  once,  in 
the  name  of  God!" 

"In  the  name  of  God!"  sneered  Hubert, 
who,  now  that  he  had  received  notice  of 
dismissal,  no  longer  cared  to  conceal  his 
opinions.  "Come,  Joseph!  We  will  see 
what  we  can  do  without  invoking  Him." 

Hubert's  comrades  looked  reprovingly  at 
him,  but  said  nothing. 
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Meanwhile  the  work  of  felling  the  tree 
began.  The  axes  rang  sharply  upon  the 
hard  bark  of  that  giant  of  the  forest,  a 
hundred  years  old,  and  splinters  flew  in 
all    directions. 

Presently,  when  it  was  near  midday, 
the   master   bade    his  men   stop. 

"All  is  ready  now,"  was  the  reply. 

"Yes,  we  have  got  far  enough.  Are  the 
ropes  all  made  fast?" 

According  to  the  ancient  and  pious 
custom  —  a  relic  of  bygone  times,  —  the 
men  dropped  on  their  knees  to  say  a  "Hail 
Mary,"  in  order  to  ask  the  protection  of 
the  Queen  of  Heaven  before  beginning  the 
dangerous  part  of  their  work.  Joseph 
hesitated  a  moment;  then  he,  too,  knelt 
down,  more  from  habit  than  through 
devotion.  Only  one  remained  standing; 
that  was  Hubert.  With  a  mocking  smile 
on  his  lips,  he  drew  a  bottle  of  brandy  out 
of  his  breast  pocket. 

"  Good  luck  to  you !  This  will  help  to 
pull  the  ropes  better  than  all  your  'Hail 
Marys,' "  he  said. 

The  others  looked  horrified. 

Berger's  eyes  flashed.  Should  he  chas- 
tise the  scoffer  there  and  then?  But  at 
that  very  moment  a  violent  gust  of  wind 
swept  through  the  wood,  and  a  crack  was 
heard  in  the  cleft  of  the  condemned  tree. 

"It  is  going  to  fall ! — it  is  going  to  fall ! 
Out  of  the  way  all  of  you!" 

The  men  fled  in  all  directions.  A  loud 
snap  and  breakage  was  heard;  then  a 
thud,  which  resounded  far  and  wide  as 
the  giant  tree  crashed  to  the  ground. 

A  cry  followed  almost  immediately. 

"Father,  father!" 

Joseph  tore  aside  the  branches  over  a 
prostrate  form,  while  the  others  looked 
on  aghast. 

"Father,  are  you  hurt? — are  you  dead? 
It  is  I — Joseph!  O  father,  forgive  my 
hasty  words  this  morning !  Wake  up, 
father!    Thank  God,  he  is  still  alive!' 

Berger  opened  his  eyes.  The  blood  was 
trickling  from  a  wound  on  his  forehead. 
"  Help  me  up,  Joseph.  Our  Blessed  Lady 
protected  me.     Only  a  branch  struck  me 


as  I  was  escaping,  and  knocked  me  down. 
There  is  nothing  serious  the  matter  with 
me;  only  the  fall  has  stunned  me  a  little. 
But  where  is  Hubert?  He  was  just  behind 
me,"   he  added,  looking  round  anxiously. 

No  one  had  thought  of  Hubert.  He 
was  found  lying  under  a  thick  bough,  his 
countenance  horribly  distorted. 

"For  God's  sake,  boys,  saw  through 
the  bough  and  set  him  free!  He  does  not 
stir.  Andrew,  run  to  the  village  and  bring 
the    priest    and   the   doctor." 

By  the  time  the  big  bough  was  removed 
Andrew  returned,  accompanied  by  both 
priest  and  doctor.  The  latter  knelt  down 
and  felt  the  man's  pulse.  Then  he  looked 
up  and  said  gravely: 

"Your  reverence,  I  fear  that  neither  of 
us  can  be  of  any  use  here." 

"He  is  dead?  May  God  have  mercy  on 
his  soul!"  Berger  ejaculated. 

"  The  blow  alone  was  not  sufficient  to 
kill  him,  —  at  least  not  on  the  spot,"  the 
doctor  presently  remarked,  after  carefully 
examining  the  body.  "  No,  the  ribs  are 
not  broken.  It  appears  to  me  that  there 
must  have  been  a  bend  in  the  bough 
that  struck  him,  so  that  it  did  not  fall 
on  him  with  all  its  weight.  His  head  is 
not  injured." 

"  We  could  almost  have  got  him  out 
without  sawing  off  the  bough.  It  w  as  a 
big  one  and  lay  across  his  chest,"  one 
of  the  men  remarked. 

"  What,  then,  can  have  been  the  cause 
of  his  death?"  asked  another. 

The  doctor  unfastened  the  man's  shirt. 

"  There  is  blood  here.  Where  does  it 
come  from?"  he  said. 

Broken  pieces  of  something  hard  fell 
to  the  ground,  and  the  smell  of  spirits 
was  noticeable.  The  doctor  discovered  a 
wound  in  the  side,  from  which  he  presently 
drew  a  long,  sharp  splinter  of  glass.  A 
cry  of  horror  escaped  the  lips  of  the 
bystanders.  A  piece  of  the  bottle  had 
pierced  the  wretched  man's  heart. 

Joseph  went  up  to  his  father  with  tears 
in  his  eyes. 

"Forgive  me,  father!"  he  pleaded,    "I 
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did  not  mean  what  I  said  this  morning. 
I  am  very  sorry!" 

"  I  have  already  forgiven  you,  my  boy. 
May  God  also  forgive  you!"  the  old  man 
replied. 

"God  is  not  mocked,"  said  the  priest, 
as  he  took  Joseph's  hand  on  parting; 
"nor  may  His  Holy  Mother  be  insulted 
with  impunity.  In  His  mercy,  He  will 
pardon  an  offence  against  Himself;  but 
it  is  dangerous  to  touch  His  Blessed 
Mother — her  honor  or  her  interests." 


A  Deserving  and  Delightful  Book. 

A  QUAINT  old  book  that  in  this  Month 
of  the  Dead  should  have  many  new 
readers  is  "Purgatory  Surveyed,"  partly- 
translated,  partly  "disposed,  abridged,  or 
enlarged"  by  Father  Richard  Thimelby, 
S.  J.,  from  a  treatise,  published  in  1625, 
by  Father  Stephen  Binet,  a  French  Jesuit. 
The  revision  appeared  in  1663;  and  a 
reprint  of  it,  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Anderdon,  S.  J.,  in  1874, — Messrs.  Burns 
&  Gates,  publishers.  It  is  a  most  inter- 
esting, forcible,  and  edifying  little  book. 
The  alterations  ventured  upon,  in  the 
reprint,  consist  chiefly  in  the  mode  of 
punctuation.  A  few  obsolete  expressions 
have  been  changed,  but  the  sterling  and 
effective  raciness  of  the  author  has  in 
almost  every  instance  been  retained.  The 
title-page,  which  we  quote  in  full,  is  an 
excellent  description  of  the  contents  of 
the  work:  "Purgatory  Surveyed;  or,  A 
particular  account  of  the  happy,  and  yet 
thrice  unhappy,  state  of  the  Souls  there; 
also  of  the  singular  charity  and  ways  we 
have  to  relieve  them ;  and  of  the  devo- 
tion of  all  ages  for  the  Souls  Departed. 
With  twelve  excellent  means  to  prevent 
Purgatory,  and  the  resolution  of  many 
curious  and  important  points." 

In  a  prefatory  address  Father  Thim- 
elby says:  "There  was  a  Roman  emperor 
who  would  never  dine  but  he  would  be 
feeding  his  thoughts  with  the  contem- 
plation of   the  torments  of   hell,  and  the 


pleasures  of  the  Elysian  fields,  which  he 
had  caused  to  be  curiously  painted  and 
exposed  for  that  purpose  in  his  dining- 
room.  I  do  not  press  you  to  use  any  such 
devotions  or  pictures.  I  only  offer  you 
this  Survey  of  Purgatory,  which  I  beseech 
you  to  look  upon;  and  withal  to  have 
an  eye  still  upon  heaven,  and  the  best 
means  how  to  send  souls  thither,  and  to 
follow  them  yourselves,  without  stepping 
aside  into  Purgatory.  For,  believe  it,  if 
you  come  once  there,  you  will  find  it  a 
very  restless  and  uncomfortable  lodging, 
which  I  pray  God  you  may  all  timely 
prevent."  .  .  . 

Instead  of  quoting  from  this  delightful 
old  volume  at  length,  as  we  were  minded 
to  do,  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  a  few 
short  extracts,  any  one  of  which,  we 
should  think,  ought  to  suffice  to  rouse  our 
readers'  interest  and  make  them  wish  to 
procure  the  book  for  themselves.  Our 
first  selection  is  from  a  section  in  which 
"certain  questions  are  resolved,  about 
the  application  and  distribution  of  our 
suffrages": 

Now,  to  define  precisely  whether  it  be  always 
better  done  to  help  one  or  two  sotils  efficaciously 
than  to  yield  a  little  comfort  to  a  great  many, 
is  a  question  I  leave  for  you  to  exercise  your 
wits  in.  I  could  fancy  it  to  be  your  best  course 
to  do  both;  that  is,  sometimes  to  single  out 
some  particular  soul,  and  to  use  all  your  powers 
to  lift  her  up  to  heaven;  sometimes,  again,  to 
parcel  out  your  favours  upon  many;  and,  now 
and  then,  also  to  deal  out  a  general  alms  upon 
all  Purgatory.  And  you  need  not  fear  exceeding 
in  this  way  of  charity,  whatsoever  you  bestow; 
for  you  may  be  sure  nothing  will  be  lost  by  it. 

In  another  chapter,  entitled  "  How 
dangerous  it  is  to  trust  others  with  what 
concerns  the  sweet  rest  of  our  souls  in 
the  next  world,"  we  find  this  striking 
consideration : 

You  would  he  loth  to  l)e  emperor  of  the 
universe,  upon  condition  to  be  perpetually  tor- 
mented with  the  stone  or  the  gout,  or  to  lie 
broiling  upon  a  gridiron.  And  are  you  so  wilfully 
unwary  as  to  cast  yourself  intf)  the  flames  of 
Purgatory,  upon  a  vain  confidence  that  your 
friends  or  your  children  will  fetch  you  out,  who 
perhaps  have  scarce  a  thought  of  you  once  in 
a   twelvemonth? 
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In  reference  to  ancient  Roman  ways 
of  honoring  the  dead — burning  lamps  at 
sepulchres,  strewing  them  with  flowers, 
preserving  tears  in  phials  and  burying 
them  with  the  urns  containing  the  ashes 
of  departed  relatives  and  friends,  etc., — 
our  author  exclaims: 

Good  God!  .  .  .  shall  they  take  on  so  bitterly 
for  dead  carcasses,  that  are  not  sensible  of  the 
flames  that  consume  them?  And  shall  not  we 
be  more  concerned  for  souls  that  really  feel  the 
smart  of  a  most  cruel  fire?  Sure,  they  will  one 
day  rise  up  in  judgment  against  us,  and  reproach 
us  for  believing  as  we  do,  and  carrying  oui selves 
clear  contrary   to  the   belief  we  profess. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  last 
chapter — "Of  twelve  excellent  means  to 
prevent  Purgatory,  or  so  to  provide  for 
ourselves  as  not  to  make  any  long  stay 
there" — must  be  quoted  entire.  Could 
anything  be  more  quaint  than  this! — 

Take  courage,  then,  dear  reader,  —  take 
courage!  Imitate  the  Good  Thief.  Snatch 
heaven  out  of  God's  hands;  steal  away  His 
Paradise;  do  something  worthy  of  Him,  worthy 
of  yourself,  and  worthy  of  Paradise.  If  no 
better  means  occur  to  you,  at  least  strive  to 
be  hugely  concerned  for  the  poor  souls  in 
Purgatory.  Pray  often  and  devoutly  for  them, 
and  procure  that  good  store  of  Masses  may  be 
said  for  their  relief.  You  have  in  your  hands 
the  ell  by  which  you  may  measure  out  your 
own  happiness.  Says  the  devout  Salvian:  Be 
charitable  to  others,  and  they  will  be  no  less 
to  you.  The  time  is  not  long  that  is  allowed 
you  to  sojourn  in  this  world.  In  this  little 
time,  be  sure  you  make  the  saints  in  heaven 
and  the  souls  in  Purgatory  your  friends,  that 
they  be  obliged  to  help  you  in  your  greatest 
need.  Learn  at  least,  by  these  discourses,  to 
have  a  tender  heart  for  the  poor  souls,  and  to 
use  your  uttermost  endeavour  to  go  yourself 
directly  into  heaven  out  of  this  wicked  world. 
It  is  the  thing  I  earnestly  beg  of  God's  infinite 
mercy  for  you,  and  for  myself,  at  the  instance 
of  your  good  prayers.  For  though  I  must 
acknowledge  I  have  deserved  nothing  but  hell- 
fire,  and  have  reason  to  take  it  for  a  high  favour 
to  be  sent  into  Purgatory,  to  lie  there  as  many 
months  and  years  as  it  shall  please  God;  yet 
I  confess  ingenuously  I  have  no  great  mind  to 
either  place,  but  only  to  heaven;  which  I 
beseech  God,  by  the  merits  of  my  dear  Saviour, 
and  by  the  plenary  indulgence  of  His  most 
infinite  mercy,  to  grant  us  all!    Amen. 

Et  fideHum  animoB  per  misericordiam  Dei 
requiescant   in  pace!     Amen. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


What  must  such  irreligious  rulers  as 
those  of  France,  Portugal,  etc.,  think  of 
President  Taft's  Thanksgiving  Day  proc- 
lamation! After  stating  that  the  records 
of  population  and  harvests,  which  are  the 
index  of  progress,  show  vigorous  national 
growth,  and  the  health  and  prosperity  of 
our  communities  throughout  this  land 
and  in  our  possessions  beyond  the  seas, 
he  declares  that  these  abounding  and 
overflowing  blessings  are  "the  blessings 
and  bounty  of  God";  and  the  proclama- 
tion continues: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  William  Howard  Taft, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
accordance  with  the  wise  custom  of  the  civil 
magistrate  since  the  first  settlements  in  this  land, 
and  with  the  rule  established  from  the  founda- 
tion of  this  government,  do  appoint  Thursday, 
November  24,  1910,  as  a  day  of  national  thanks- 
giving and  prayer,  enjoining  the  people  upon 
that  day  to  meet  in  their  churches  for  the  praise 
of  Almighty  God,  and  to  return  heartfelt  thanks 
to  Him  for  all  His  goodness  and  loving-kindness. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  "wise  custom" 
may  never  be  discontinued,  —  that,  as 
time  goes  on,  Thanksgiving  Day  will  be 
more  and  more  faithfully  and  religiously 
observed.  There  is  much  for  which  we 
should  be  truly  grateful  to  God;  and  the 
public  acknowledgment  of  our  depend- 
ence upon  Him  is  a  guarantee  of  continued 
blessings.  The  latest  and  greatest  of  these 
is  our  deliverance  from  the  dangers  of 
New  Nationalism. 


Communion  for  children  who  have  come 
to  the  age  of  reason  is  not  an  innovation: 
as  one  of  the  French  Catholic  papers 
remarks,  it  is  simply  a  return  to  the  old 
traditions  of  the  Church.  It  was  prac- 
tised for  many  centuries  and  is  still  in  use 
in  the  Orient.  The  Church  has  always 
favored  this  practice.  For  titer  et  suaviter 
is  her  motto;  and  now  by  the  voice  of 
her  ruler  she  forcibly  proclaims  the  doc- 
trine taught  by  Christ  Himself.  Realizing 
what  must  be  the  desire  of  His  Sacrecl 
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Heart,  the  Holy  Father  has  promulgated 
his  decree,  and  surely  none  can  presume 
to  question  the  wisdom  of  his  action.  He 
keeps  an  ever-watchful  eye  on  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  affairs  of  the  Church;  and 
with  his  vision  illumined  by  a  divine  light, 
he  sees  far  into  the  future.  All  thinking 
people  must  feel  that  we  are  now  at  a 
turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  eventful  panorama  which  daily  con- 
fronts our  gaze  emphasizes  the  fact. 
Pius  X.  points  to  the  reign  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  in  the  world,  and  the  restoration  of 
all  things  in  Christ.  To  insure  this  result, 
surely  the  best  means  possible  is  frequent 
and  even  daily  Communion  by  young 
and  old. 

Discussing  the  position  of  a  preacher 
without  a  creed,  a  secular  contemporary 
asks,  "  How  far  does  any  man  get  in  any 
field  of  human  endeavor  who  disavows 
belief  in  any  fixed  principles  of  action,  no 
matter  how  admirable  may  be  his  personal 
conduct?"  He  doesn't  even  make  a  start. 
A  creed  is  a  sine  qua  non.  How  can  any 
one  be  enthusiastic  without  believing  in 
certain  propositions?  Admirable  personal 
conduct  supposes  a  creed  of  some  sort, — 
is  inconceivable  without  one.  It  is  sheer 
nonsense  to  talk  about  a  creedless  relig- 
ion. Creeds  and  dogmas  and  systematic 
theology  are  inevitable;  and  to  ask  for 
religion  without  theology  is  like  demand- 
ing a  two-sided  triangle. 


We  have  just  been  reading  a  short 
article,  "Don't,"  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton, 
and  can  not  refrain  from  passing  along 
to  our  readers  this  pointed  refutation  of 
an  obvious  fallacy: 

Don't  say,  "There  is  no  true  creed,  for  each 
creed  believes  itself  right  and  the  others  wrong." 
Probably  one  of  the  creeds  is  right  and  the 
others  are  wrong.  Diversity  does  show  that 
most  of  the  views  must  be  wrong.  It  does  not 
by  the  faintest  logic  show  that  they  all  must 
be  wrong.  I  suppose  there  is  no  subject  on 
which  opinions  differ  with  more  desperate 
sincerity  than  about  which  horse  will  win  the 
Derby.  These  are  certainly  solemn  convictions: 
men   risk   ruin   for   them.     The    man    who   puts 


his  shirt  on  Potosi  must  believe  in  that  animal; 
and  each  of  the  other  men  putting  their  last 
garments  upon  other  quadrupeds  must  beUeve 
in  them  quite  as  sincerely.  They  are  all  serious 
and  most  of  them  are  wrong.  But  one  of  them 
is  right.  One  of  the  faiths  is  justified;  one  of 
the  horses  does  win;  not  always  even  the  dark 
horse  which  might  stand  for  Agnosticism,  but 
often  the  obvious  and  popular  horse  of  Ortho- 
doxy. Democracy  has  its  occasional  victories, 
and  even  the  Favorite  has  been  known  to  come 
in  first. 

But  the  point  here  is  that  something  comes 
in  first.  That  there  were  many  beliefs  does 
not  destroy  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
well-founded  belief.  I  believe  (merely  upon 
authority)  that  the  world  is  round.  That  there 
may  be  tribes  who  beUeve  it  to  be  triangular 
or  oblong  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  it  is 
certainly  some  shape,  and  therefore  not  any 
other  shape.  Therefore,  I  repeat,  with  the  wail 
of  imprecation,  don't  say  that  the  variety  of 
creeds  prevents  you  from  accepting  any  creed. 
It  is  an  unintelligent  remark. 

It  certainly  is,  as  is  also  the  cognate 
statement  of  the  indifferentist,  "One 
religion's  as  good  as  another," — an  asser- 
tion that  becomes  intelligent  only  in  the 
mouth  of  an  unbeliever  in  all  religions. 


In  the  matter  of  the  Portuguese  revo- 
lution, as  in  all  other  occurrences,  a  single 
grain  of  fact  is  worth  a  bushel  of  fantastic 
fiction.  Now  that  the  fairy  tales  of  monks' 
and  nuns'  opening  fire  on  the  populace 
have  had  their  brief  sensational  life,  it  is 
worth  while  reading  the  following  extract 
from  an  interview  with  one  who  knows 
whereof  he  speaks — Father  Espinouze,  the 
Lazarist,  who  narrowly  escaped  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  Lisbon  mob: 

Infamous  calumnies  have  been  spread  about 
the  religious.  They  have  said  that  the  scenes  of 
mad  fury,  and  of  hatred  of  religion,  and  espe- 
cially the  attack  of  the  convents,  were  provoked 
by  the  religious  firing  on  the  mob,  that  quan- 
tities of  arms  have  been  found  in  the  convents 
by  the  invaders.  All  this  is  untrue.  In  our  house 
(the  Lazarist  convent  of  Arroios)  there  was  only 
one  revolver  and  sixty  cartridges.  Moreover, 
no  one  used  it,  and  I  brought  it  away  with  me. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  assault  on  the  relig- 
ious houses  was  a  spontaneous  movement,  the 
work  of  isolated  bands.  This  is  untrue.  It  was 
a  co-ordained  movement,  and  evidently  pre- 
meditated  and   prearranged   by  certain  leaders. 
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Nearly  at  the  same  hour,  the  bands  of  rioters — 
soldiers,  civilians,  and  women  — methodically 
besieged  all  the  convents.  Everywhere  the 
assault  was  made  in  the  same  manner.  For 
example,  at  our  house  the  operations  began 
toward  three  in  the  afternoon.  I  had  left  pre- 
viously, under  a  first  disguise,  to  find  a  refuge 
for  our  Fathers  and  young  people.  The  encircle- 
ment of  our  house  began  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. This  was  to  prevent  any  one  escaping. 
Little  by  little,  they  drew  gradually  nearer, 
and  at  about  six  had  completely  surrounded 
the  house.  From  the  bottom  of  the  little  hill 
on  which  it  stands,  they  all — soldiers,  civilians, 
and  women  —  fired  on  all  the  windows,  whilst 
some  forced  the  doors  with  hatchets.  As  soon 
as  the  doors  were  down,  they  called  for  the 
superiors  —  Father  Barros-Gomes  and  Father 
Fragues.  In  thie  meantime  the  assassins,  their 
guns  charged,  ran  up.  As  soon  as  the  superiors 
appeared,  and  before  they  Could  say  a  word, 
they  fired  on  them.  Father  Fragues  fell  first. 
Father  Barros-Gomfes  had  time  to  fall  on  his 
knees  before  he  was  shot  dead. 

Once  more,  a  plain  tale  has  put  down 
the  Falstaffian  liars  who  manipulate  the 
press  reports  in  the  interests  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Church. 


may  even  be  unaware  that  the  interests  of 
such  of  those  unfortunates  as  belong  to  the 
Church  are  advocated  by  a  special  organ, 
the  Catholic  Deaf-Mute,  published  at  Rich- 
mond Hill,  N.  Y.,  —  a  well-edited  paper, 
that  is  doing  excellent  work. 


The  loving  interest  with  which  the 
Church  looks  after  all  classes  of  her  chil- 
dren is  well  illustrated  in  this  extract  from 
an  announcement  by  Bishop  Nilan,  of 
the  diocese  of  Hartford: 

The  spiritual  welfare  of  the  deaf-mutes  is  of 
such  concern  to  us  that  we  have  decided  to 
offer  them  special  opportunities  for  receiving 
instruction  and  approaching  the  Sacraments.  A 
religious  instruction  in  the  sign-language  will  be 
given  every  Sunday  at  the  nine  o'clock  Mass  in 
St.  Joseph's  Cathedral.  Catechism  class  for  the 
children  will  be  held  every  Sunday  at  9.45  a.  m. 
and  at  2  p.  m.,  in  the  conference  room  of  the 
cathedral.  There  will  be  an  instruction  for  the 
grown-up  deaf-mutes  every  second  and  fourth 
Sunday  at  4  p.  m.  in  the  conference  room  of 
the  cathedral.  Confessions  will  be  heard  every 
Saturday  from  4  to  6,  and  from  7  to  10  p.  m. 
All  deaf-mutes  will  be  most  welcome  at  the 
exercises  of  the  mission  as  well  as  the  other 
special  services  during  the  year  in  St.  Joseph's 
Cathedral. 

The  ordinary  reader  will  probably  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  number  of 
deaf-mutes  is  relatively  so  large  as  to 
warrant    such    special    services;     and    he 


If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another 
which  the  average  dissenting  minister, 
according  to  a  Protestant  weekly  (the 
Reunion  Magazine )  thoroughly  resents,  it 
is  to  see  Catholic  priests  popular  rather 
than  the  reverse  with  cultivated  men  of 
the  world.  And  the  Magazine  affords  this 
explanation  of  the  popularity: 

The  Roman  priest  is  a  man  of  the  world,  with 
a  curiously  intimate  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  And  so,  in  spite  of  his  "superstitions" 
and  "deadly  doctrines,"  as  the  dissenting  min- 
ister contemptuously  designates  the  religious 
beliefs  of  the  Roman  priest,  he  is  almost  inva- 
riably persona  grata  with  men  who  possibly  do 
not  believe  in  anything  at  all,  but  who  are  fervid 
in  their  admiration  of  a  self-sacrifice  and  a  power 
of  self-denial,  a  courageous  contempt  of  danger, 
which  is  only  rarely  indeed  to  be  found  in  the 
men  of  the  other  side,  who  are  so  fond  of 
decrying  his  whole  life  and  work. 

Another  explanation  may  be  that  the 
typical  priest  is  a  man  of  education, 
whereas  a  large  proportion  of  the  dissent- 
ing parsons,  especially  the  ranting  variety 
of  them,  betray  ignorance  as  crass  as  their 

prejudice. 

*-« 

That  terse,  if  somewhat  inelegant,  char- 
acterization of  statistics,  "figures  can't 
lie,  but  liars  can  figure,"  is  too  often 
verified  in  lectures  by  non-Catholic 
speakers  on  conditions  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries. There  is,  for  instance,  considerable 
stress  laid  by  such  lecturers  on  the  supe- 
riority of  Protestant  nations  in  the  matter 
of  general  education;  and  "statistics  of 
illiteracy"  are  quoted  with  gusto.  On 
this  particular  point  the  Austral  Light 
thus  comments: 

There  is  in  the  Irish  census  report  a  table 
which  includes  as  "illiterate"  all  who  can  not 
read  or  write,  no  matter  of  what  age.  This  table 
states  that  in  1901,  out  of  3,308,661  "Roman 
Catholics,"  813,985  were  "illiterates."  The 
statement  is    of   no   statistical    value   whatever  , 
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for  it  is  found  by  including  as  "illiterates"  thou- 
sands of  infants  less  than  a  year  old,  thousands 
"over  one  year  and  under  two  years,"  and  so 
on;  so  that  it  actually  includes  as  "illiterates" 
324,863  infants  under  five  years.  What  is  the 
worth  of  an  argument  based  on  these  misleading 
figures,  and  used  to  bolster  up  the  ignorant  cry 
that  the  Church  frowns  on  education?  The 
moral  is  that  no  illiteracy  figures  are  worth  con- 
sideration unless  we  know  how  they  are  arrived 
at,  and  whether  they  are  officially  authenticated. 
We  can  imagine  the  use  that  could  be  made  of 
the  bald  statement  that  the  Irish  census  returns 
showed   nearly   a   million   "illiterates." 

It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  in  the  case 
of  Ireland  that  from  thirty  to  forty- 
thousand  "literates"  emigrate  from  that 
country  every  year;  and  that  in  conse- 
quence there  remains  an  undue  preponder- 
ance of  old  people  who  lacked  in  their 
youth  those  opportunities  for  education 
that  are  now  at  the  disposal  of  all. 


The  frequency  with  which  largely 
attended  Holy  Name  parades  are  taking 
place  in  our  cities  lends  timeliness  to 
the  following  extract  from  an  editorial 
in  the  Standard  and  Times: 

Catholics  would  not  willingly  wear  their 
hearts  upon  their  sleeves,  but  would  rather 
keep  them  internally  sanctified  by  holy  living. 
Yet  the  conditions  which  surround  them 
demand  the  outward  proof  of  their  loyalty  to 
their  Lord  and  the  Church.  All  over  Europe 
they  are  responding  to  the  call  to  be  up  and 
professing  their  readiness  to  defend  their 
priceless  heritage  of  Faith.  We  who  hve  in  a 
land  where  persecution  dares  not  raise  its  head 
are  called  upon  by  the  tie  that  binds  us  to 
manifest  our  solidarity  with  our  suffering  co- 
rehgionists  and  confess  Christ  before  paganism 
and  wavering  weaklings  by  the  display  of 
the  symbols  of  the  Faith.  To  defend  from 
irreverence  and  dishonor  the  Name  borne  to 
us  by  the  angels  of  God  is  pre-eminently  a 
foremost  duty,  especially  for  the  heads  of 
families;  for  their  example  is  being  studied  at 
short  range  by  the  young,  who  in  time  will  be 
the  heads  of  the  families  of  the  future. 

Habitual  readers  of  the  secular  press 
do  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  few 
Catholic  public  demonstrations  nowadays 
evoke  such  appreciative  and  sympathetic 
comments  from  non-Catholic  citizens  as 
do     these     processions     of     Holy     Name 


societies;  and  it  is  an  excellent  thing 
that  their  members  have  heeded  in  this 
particular  way  the  Scriptural  exhortation: 
"So  let  your  light  shine  before  men  that 
they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify 
your  Father   who   is  in  heaven." 


We  have  more  than  once  called  atten- 
tion to  the  good  work  done  by  the  Catholic 
Sailors'  Club  of  Montreal,  and  have 
expressed  a  hope  that  similar  clubs  may 
be  formed  in  our  own  larger  seaports.  The 
following  plea  for  the  multiplication  of 
such  organizations  is  from  a  Catholic 
sailor  who  knows  whereof  he  speaks: 

I  feel  strongly  on  the  subject:  we  sadly 
want  an  apostle  who  will  be  our  shepherd. 
Severed  from  all  good  influences,  scattered  over 
the  globe  in  twos  and  threes,  surrounded  by 
those  who  mock  at  reHgion,  surely  a  miracle  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  light  of  Faith  burning  in 
our  hearts.  I  am  an  officer,  and  have  had  a  sound 
religious  education;  but,  feeling  myself  so 
isolated,  associated  with  those  to  whom  religion 
was  not  even  to  be  mentioned  seriously,  I  have 
often  wanted  strength  and  backbone  to  seek 
out  a  church  against  so  many  difficulties.  And, 
if  it  was  hard  for  me,  how  hard  it  must  be  to 
the  sailor  and  fireman?  Certainly,  you  will 
often  find  about  the  docks  and  shipping  those 
who  can  speak  English,  but  they  seem,  unfort- 
unately, the  very  last  to  know  anything  about 
religion  or  churches.  The  Salvation  Army  man 
comes  aboard,  and  the  agent  for  the  Protestant 
mission;  but  where  can  we  find  a  Catholic 
church,  or  a  priest  who  can  speak  English? 

This  last  sentence  emphasizes  the  fact 
that,  in  the  matter  of  looking  after  those 
who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  as  in 
many  another  sphere  of  activity,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  sects  are  wiser  in  their  genera- 
tion than  the  children  of  the  Church. 


A  series  of  frescoes,  dating  from  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth,  some  of  them  in 
fairly  good  state  of  preservation,  have 
been  discovered  in  the  ancient  parish 
church  of  Pieve  di  Coriano,  in  the  Province 
of  Mantua.  Like  San  Lorenzo  at  Mantua, 
this  church  was  founded  by  Matilda, 
the  famous  countess  of  Tuscany. 


The  Miser's  Shoes. 

§NCE  upon  a  time  there  lived  in 
Bagdad  a  rich  old  miser  named 
Ali-Tam-Tam.  He  was  a  retired 
merchant,  but  he  still  did  business  when 
he  saw  a  chance  to  drive  a  good  bargain. 
He  loved  his  money  so  much  that  he  was 
loath  to  part  with  it  even  for  clothing. 
He,  therefore,  wore  rags,  and  his  shoes 
were  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  city. 

When  Ali  went  out  to  buy  the  small 
amount  of  food  necessary  to  keep  him 
alive,  street  urchins  would  follow  him 
about,  jeering  at  him  on  account  of  his 
shoes.  This  did  not  worry  the  old  man 
in  the  least.  He  had  quarrelled  with 
his  last  relative,  who  reproached  him  for 
dressing  so  badly  when  he  was  known  to 
be  very  rich. 

Shortly  after  this  quarrel  he  had  the 
opportunity  to  buy  for  a  trifle,  of  a 
merchant  in  pressing  need  of  funds,  a 
magnificent  box  made  of  the  costliest 
wood,  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  curi- 
ously wrought,  and  containing  six  crystal 
flasks  filled  with  the  rarest  and  most 
precious  perfumes. 

Because  of  the  great  bargain  he  had 
made,  and  the  profits  which  would  surely 
be  his  when  he  came  to  sell,  he  decided 
to  give  himself  some  sort  of  a  treat.  First 
he  thought  of  new  clothes;  but  he  was 
afraid  of  being  overcharged  by  dishonest 
dealers.  He  also  dismissed  the  subject 
of  shoes,  arguing  that  new-  ones  would 
hurt  his  feet  and  put  to  shame  the  rest 
of  his  attire.  He  finally  decided  on  a 
bath  at  a  public  bath-house  not  far 
from  his  home. 

The  next  morning,  after  a  frugal  break- 
fast, he  went  to  the  establishment.  He 
found  many  there  before  him,  among 
others    the    relative    with    whom    he.  had 


quarrelled  a  short  time  before.  This  man 
again  called  the  miser's  attention  to  his 
ridiculous  shoes.  The  latter  retorted 
sharply,    and    there   was    another  quarrel. 

At  last  Ali  went  in,  leaving  his  shoes 
outside,  as  was  the  custom.  He'  had  a 
hot  bath,  was  vigorously  massaged  by  an 
attendant,  then  took  a  short  nap.  Upon 
leaving  the  place,  he  found  in  the  vestibule 
a  pair  of  shining  new  shoes  standing  Avhere 
he  had  left  his  old  ones.  He  tried  them 
on  and  they  fitted  him  exactly.  As  he  did 
not  see  his  own  anywhere,  he  concluded 
that  his  relative,  ashamed  of  seeing  him 
walk  about  in  such  old  shoes,  had  taken 
them  away  and  left  new  ones  in  their  place. 

He,  therefore,  wore  them  home.  He 
ate  his  lunch  and  was  about  to  take  his 
afternoon  nap,  when  a  loud  rapping 
brought  him  to  his  feet.  As  he  opened 
the  door,  a  number  of  policemen  burst 
into  the  room.  Poor  Ali  was  kicked  and 
cuffed,  then  picked  up  like  a  bundle  by 
four  stalwart  fellows  and  hurried  off  to 
the  office  of  the  cadi.  This  magistrate 
addressed  him  roughly,  telling  him  that, 
in  spite  of  his  well-known  wealth,  his 
avarice  had  prompted  him  to  steal  the 
shoes  of  another  so  as  not  to  have  to 
buy  any.  Ali  protested  with  all  his  might, 
but  it  was  of  no  avail. 

One  of  the  city's  magnates  had  gone  to 
the  bath-house  after  Ali.  When  he  came 
out,  he  did  not  find  his  shoes  where  he 
had  left  them.  A  search  by  his  attendants 
brought  to  light  froiii  a  dark  corner  the 
old  worn-out  shoes  that  all  Bagdad  knew 
so  well.  The  magnate  was  furious.  He  had 
Ali  arrested  at  once,  and  taken  before 
the  cadi  for  trial.  The  old  man  tried  to 
explain  that  he  was  innocent,  and  that 
some  one  had  hidden  his  shoes  to  annoy 
him.  No  one  believed  him,  and  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  dinars  and 
to  receive  ten  blows  on  the  soles  of  his  feet. 
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The  sentence  was  promptly  executed; 
then  the  luckless  Ali  limped  home,  where 
he  shut  himself  up  and  wept  over  his 
misfortunes.  His  shoes  had  been  brought 
back  to  him  and  he  tossed  them  in  a 
corner,  determined  to  get  rid  of  them  at 
any  cost.  When  evening  came,  he  hid 
them  under  the  folds  of  his  cloak  and  stole 
out  through  the  gates  of  the  city.  Upon 
reaching  the  open  country,  he  came  to 
a  stream  of  water  both  broad  and  deep, 
and  into  this  he  threw  the  despised 
objects,  watching  them  whirl  about  in  the 
current  and  finally  disappear.  He  then 
returned  home,  his  heart  much  lighter; 
although  the  thought  of  what  it  would 
cost  to  buy  new  shoes  disturbed  him. 

The  next  morning  there  was  great 
excitement  in  the  city.  The  water  supply 
had  ceased.  Not  a  drop  was  flowing  from 
the  fountains,  and  no  one  could  account 
for  the  stoppage.  The  engineers  were 
rushing  about,  and  a  small  army  of  work- 
men were  digging  here  and  there,  searching 
for  the  leaks. 

Soon  it  was  rumored  that  the  main 
supply  pipe  had  been  stopped  up  by  an 
obstruction,  which  had  been  removed. 
At  this  news  people  shouted  with  joy, 
Ali  among  the  rest.  His  joy  was  soon 
turned  to  grief,  however;  for  he  was 
suddenly  seized  by  officers  and  forced 
along  with  blows  to  the  cadi's  court. 
Imagine  his  despair  when,  upon  entering 
the  dreaded  precinct,  the  first  objects  that 
met  his  gaze  were  his  old  shoes,  water- 
soaked  and  swollen  out  of  all  semblance 
to  shapeliness! 

The  wretched  things  had  been  carried 
by  two  currents  to  the  opening  of  the 
supply  pipe,  obstructing  it  more  and  more 
as  they  swelled  in  size,  and  finally  stopping 
it  up  completely.  As  before,  Ali's  expla- 
nations and  entreaties  were  useless.  The 
cadi  sentenced  him  to  pay  twenty  dinars 
and  to  receive  twenty  blows  on  the  soles 
of  his  feet,  threatening  him  with  terrible 
things  if  he  and  his  old  shoes  caused  any 
more  trouble. 

Ali  dragged  himself  home  on  his  hands, 


his  heart  heavy  with  sorrow  as  he 
wondered  what  he  should  do  with  the 
fatal  shoes,  which  he  had  come  to  believe 
to  be  evil  spirits  bent  on  his  destruction. 
At  last  he  decided  to  burn  them,  so  he 
put  them  out  in  the  sun  to  dry.  Then, 
to  console  himself,  he  opened  the  precious 
box  and  took  out  the  flasks  one  by  one, 
admiring  the  scintillations  made  by  the 
sunlight  falling  on  their  crystal  facets. 
He  lingered  long  over  his  treasures,  and 
was  finally  brought  to  himself  by  a  din 
outside.  Two  loud  raps  on  the  door  made 
his  hair  fairly  rise,  so  great  was  his  terror. 

He  jumped  up  in  haste,  made  a  false 
step  and  upset  the  table.  The  crystal 
flasks  fell  to  the  floor  and  were  broken 
into  a  thousand  pieces.  More  dead  than 
alive,  the  miser  dropped  down  in  a  faint 
just  as  the  door  was  burst  open  by  the 
agents  of  the  law.  This  is  what  had 
happened.  An  officer,  on  his  way  to  the 
Mosque,  was  passing  along  the  street  with 
a  numerous  suite.  When  the)^  were  directly 
in  front  of  Ali's  house,  a  black  object 
rolled  down  the  terrace  and  struck  one 
of  the  officials  on  the  nose.  The  object 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  miser's  old  shoes. 
A  little  dog  belonging  to  a  neighbor  had 
found  it  on  the  grass,  and,  in  playing  with 
it,  had  sent  it  on  its  unlucky  mission. 

The  official  was  very  angry,  and  the 
order  was  given  properly  to  chastise  the 
owner  of  the  shoe.  The  house  was  entered 
and  blows  were  rained  on  the  body  of 
poor  Ali.  Nor  was  this  all.  As  soon  as 
he  became  conscious,  he  was  dragged  into 
the  presence  of  the  cadi,  who  ordered 
him  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  dinars.  He 
had  already  received  his  fifty  blows. 

When  Ali  reached  home  that  night, 
dishevelled  and  torn,  he  was  the  most 
miserable  of  men.  He  now  felt  convinced 
that  his  old  shoes  were  his  mortal  enemies. 
But  what  could  he  do  with  them?  At 
last  he  exclaimed: 

"  I'll  bury  them  deep  down  in  the 
earth,  and  I  hope  Satan  will  not  dig 
them  up  to  do  me  another  harmful  turn!" 

He  determined  to  act  at  once.  Although 
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bruised  and  sore,  his  desire  to  rid  himself 
of  his  enemies  was  so  great  that  it  gave 
him  strength  for  his  task.  He  took  a 
lantern,  a  spade,  and  the  old  shoes,  and 
went  out  into  a  corner  of  his  garden. 
There  he  dug  a  deep  hole,  put  the  detested 
objects  into  it,  covered  it  up  and  piled 
stones  on  the  mound. 

Half  the  night  was  passed  at  this  task, 
and  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens 
when  the  weary  man  awoke  the  next 
morning.  Somewhat  comforted,  he  lay 
wondering  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  remain  in  bed  all  day.  That  would 
save  the  price  of  two  meals,  and  also 
would  give  him  time  to  recover  somewhat 
from  his  injuries. 

His  reflections  were  brought  to  a  sudden 
termination  by  a  violent  pounding  on  the 
door.  What  could  have  happened  now? 
The  poor  man's  heart  almost  stopped 
beating  as  he  heard  the  cadi's  voice 
demanding  admittance.  Without  taking 
time  to  dress,  Ali  opened  the  door,  and  the 
cadi  and  his  followers  burst  into  the  room. 

"Ali,"  began  the  magistrate,  "it  seems 
that  you  are  not  only  a  thief  and  a 
trickster,  but  that  you  are  something  still 
worse."  Turning  to  his  attendants,  he 
added:  "As  I  do  not  yet  know  whether  or 
not  this  man  is  a  murderer,  seize  him  and 
guard  him  until  matters  are  explained." 

Without  knowing  what  it  was  all  about, 
Ali  stoutly  maintained  that  he  had  com- 
mitted no  crime  of  any  kind.  The  cadi 
paid  no  heed,  but  walked  out  into  the 
garden,  followed  by  his  soldiers  and  the 
crowd  of  idlers  that  had  collected. 

It  seems  that  one  of  All's  inquisitive 
neighbors  had  seen  him  dig  the  hole  and 
bury  something.  The  man  could  not  make 
out  whether  it  was  a  dead  body  or  a 
treasure.  He  reported  the  matter  to  the 
cadi,  and  that  magistrate  himself  had 
come  to  superintend  the  search,  hoping 
to  find  the  miser's  wealth  and  appropriate 
it  to  his  own  use. 

The  digging  began.  Shovelful  after 
shovelful  of  dirt  was  thrown  out.  The 
expectation   of  the   onlookers   was  begin- 


ning to  be  painful,  when  a  last  effort  dis- 
closed —  not  a  chest  of  gold  nor  a  dead 
body, — nothing  but  the  miser's  old  shoes! 

Furious  at  his  deception  and  the  jeers 
of  the  crowd,  the  cadi  walked  back  into 
All's  house,  and  sharply  reprimanded  the 
old  man  for  making  light  of  the  law  by 
thus  continuing  his  eccentric  exploits. 
On  the  spot  he  imposed  a  fine  of  one  hun- 
dred dinars,  and  in  addition  the  victim 
was  to  receive  a  hundred  blows  on  the 
soles  of  his  feet. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  adventure,  a 
haggard,  emaciated  man,  who  looked  as  if 
he  were  a  hundred  years  old,  was  seen 
wending  his  way  to  the  office  of  the  cadi. 
Pressed  against  his  breast,  he  carried  a 
carefully  wrapped  package.  Upon  reaching 
the  tribunal,  he  prostrated  himself  before 
the  magistrate,  and  said  in  broken  tones: 

"  Illustrious  cadi,  you  see  before  you 
the  man  who  once  was  Ali-Tam-Tam.  I 
come  to  enter  a  complaint  against  two 
enemies  who  for  months  past  have  left 
me  no  peace.  I  was  happy:  they  changed 
my  happiness  to  the  keenest  anxiety; 
for  because  of  them  I  hourly  expected 
all  sorts  of  misfortunes.  I  was  rich: 
they  have  almost  ruined  me.  I  was  a 
healthy  man:  they  have  brought  me  close 
to  the  end  of  my  days.  Illustrious  cadi, 
deign  to  order  that  in  future  their  mis- 
deeds shall  not  be  laid  at  my  door,  else 
have  me  put  to  death  at  once.  I  would 
prefer  that  to  the  uncertainty  which  over- 
whelms me  when  I  think  of  what  I  have 
suffered,  and  of  what  may  be  awaiting 
me  in  the  future." 

The  opening  of  the  package  disclosed 
the  tmlucky  shoes;  so  the  cadi  took  pity 
on  the  old  man,  saying  kindly: 

"Rest  easy.  I  myself  will  destroy  your 
old  shoes.  But  remember  your  lesson.  It 
has  cost  you  dear,  but  let  it  cure  you  of 
your  miserly  habits.  Dress  as  you  should, 
give  to  the  poor,  and  may  your  days  be 
long  on  this  earth!" 

Ali  followed  this  advice.  He  lived  to 
be  a  very  old  man,  respected  by  all  for 
his  good  works. 
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The  "Punch  and  Judy"  Children. 


BY    MARY    E.    MANNIX. 


III. 


We  need  not  relate  the  trivial  events 
of  the  year  through  which  Froggy  pursued 
his  avocation  of  street-sweeper.  Some- 
times he  and  Benny  had  enough  to  eat, 
but  often  they  were  hungry.  They  always 
managed  to  pay  Mrs.  Laurel,  however; 
thus  securing  for  themselves  a  shelter, 
which  was  the  thing  above  all  others 
they  desired  to  retain.  For  Froggy  knew 
that  as  soon  as  they  should  be  unable  to 
do  this,  there  was  danger  of  their  being 
placed  in  some  refuge  or  asylum,  and 
perhaps  separated. 

One  evening  the  two  children  came  in 
together,  for  Benny  often  went  out  with 
his  brother  now.  Had  they  been  aware 
of  it,  the  presence  of  the  younger  boy 
occasionally  secured  an  alms  that  might 
not  otherwise  have  been  given,  —  the 
pathetic  appearance  of  the  child  exciting 
the  compassion  of  the  pedestrians  who 
encountered  them  on  the  crossings.  They 
had  earned  only  five  pennies  during  the 
whole  day.  Froggy  began  to  experience 
one  of  his  rare  moments  of  discourage- 
ment. He  was  hungry  and  tired.  Benny 
looked  paler  and  thinner  than  usual.  As 
they  passed  up  the  last  stairway  before 
reaching  the  narrow  flight  that  led  to  the 
attic,  a  door  opened  on  the  landing  and 
a  frouzy  red  head  was  put  forth. 

"I  thought  I  heard  you  climbing  the 
stairs,"  said  the  voice  of  their  kind  neigh- 
bor, Mrs.  Morrow,  whose  husband,  having 
lately  been  appointed  special  policeman  to 
the  children's  hospital,  was  about  to  seek 
better  quarters.  "  I  have  a  frying-pan  with 
just  the  sign  of  a  crack  in  it,  two  cups  and 
a  bowl,  two  slightly  damaged  chairs,  a 
mattress  and  three  old  comforters,  that  I 
don't  care  to  take  with  me;  so  I  thought 
I'd  give  them  to  you.    Here  they  are." 

The  children  were  delighted  with  their 
new  possessions,  and  began  hauling  them 
up  the  stairs.    Two  or  three  trips  were 


necessary  for  the  purpose.  At  the  last, 
when  Froggy,  carrying  the  frying-pan 
and  cups,  once  more  reiterated  his  thanks 
for  the  gifts,  Mrs.  Morrow  said: 

"Wait  a  minute,  dear!  I've  a  couple 
of  herrings  here,  and  a  few  biscuits  my 
cousin,  the  baker,  left  this  afternoon. 
Take  them  also." 

Filling  a  wooden  bowl  with  biscuits, 
and  placing  the  dried  herrings  on  top, 
Mrs.  Morrow  put  them  in  Froggy' s  hands. 

"Give  the  pan  and  the  cup  to  Benny; 
he  can  carry  them  up  better  than  you. 
Here  are  a  few  potatoes  and  sweet  pickles. 
And  I'll  give  you  a  little  can  of  milk 
for  good  measure.  Now  good-bye !  You're 
the  best  little  fellows  I  ever  saw,  and  I 
hope  you'll  win  your  way  together." 

While  the  boys  were  regaling  them- 
selves with  herring  and  bread,  washed 
down  with  condensed  milk,  the  door  was 
pushed  gently  open,  and  a  black  curly 
head  thrust  in.  They  recognized  it  as 
belonging  to  a  boy,  a  nephew  of  Mrs. 
Laurel,  known  as  "Mac,"  who  formerly 
lived  with  her,  but  who  for  some  time 
past  had  absented  himself  from  the  tene- 
ment. He  had  always  been  kind  to  the 
orphaned  children,  and  was  fond  of  making 
shadow  pictures  on  the  wall  with  his 
fingers  and  thumbs  for  the  amusement  of 
Benny  when  he  was  quite  a  baby. 

"Hello,  boys!"  he  exclaimed  as  he 
entered.  "  I  was  asking  aunt  about  you,^ — 
if  you'd  gone  or  not;  and  she  said  you 
were  still  in  the  attic.  So  I  came  up  to 
call  on  you." 

"Sit  down,  Mac,"  said  Froggy;  while 
Benny,  leaving  his  seat,  advanced  some- 
what shyly,  holding  a  piece  of  bread  with 
a  morsel  of  herring  on  it  in  one  hand, 
as  he  said: 

"Have  something  to  eat?    It's  good." 

"Oh,  no!  I  know  better  than  that," 
rejoined  the  boy,  gently  waving  away  the 
proffered  treat.  "I'd  never  take 
morsel  out  of  a*poor  fellow's 
if  I  did  not  have  enough 
I  have.  I'm  never  hungry  n 
I  lead  a  happy  life,  free  fro 
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have  as  much  beer  with  my  roast  beef 
as  I  like,  and  more  meat  than  I  can  eat. 
/  live  like  a  prince.  It's  not  me  you'll 
find  sweeping  the  crossings,  Froggy!" 

"And  what  are  you  doing  now?"  asked 
Froggy,  much  interested  in  any  prospect 
of  a  business  promising  more  lucrative 
returns  than  his  own. 

Mac  hesitated  for  a  moment  before  reply- 
ing.  Then,  with  a  knowing  smile,  he  said : 

"  Oh,  I  do  lots  of  things !  I  get  my 
living  easy.  There  are  a  good  many  ways 
of  earning  money  besides  standing  in  the 
slush  and  cold  over  the  crossings.  Froggy. 
But  you  have  to  keep  both  eyes  open  to 
do  it.  We  made  a  good  thing  of  it  at  the 
last, —  Derby,  my  chum,  and  I.  We  got 
the  ideas  from  the  Yankee  minstrels.  We 
made  big  stiff  paper  collars,  that  covered 
our  throats  up  to  the  ears  and  stuck  out 
at  the  sides;  and  we  blackened  our  faces, 
and  put  jolly  little  black  hats  made  of 
coffee  cans  on  our  heads.  We  flattened 
the  sides  of  them  so  they'd  stay  on,  and 
I  tell  you  we  looked  swell.  People  nearly 
died  laughing  at  us." 

"What  people?"  asked  Froggy. 

"  Oh,  the  swells  in  the  carriages !  My 
chum  had  an  old  banjo  and  I  got  'bones,' 
and  w^e  sung  all  kinds  of  funny  songs  in 
front  of  the  carriages  and  drags.  They 
threw  us  lots  of  pennies  and  sixpences, 
and  gave  us  lots  to  eat  of  what  they'd 
left.  We  had  great  fun.  That's  one  of  my 
ways   of   making   money." 

"Tell  us  another  way,"  said  Froggy, 
who  doubted  his  own  ability  to  succeed 
in  gaining  a  livelihood  in  the  manner 
described  by  Mac. 

"  Well — let  me  see !  For  one  thing,  there 
was  a  great  celebration  at  St.  Paul's  of 
a  morning,  and  Derby  'pinched'  a  feller, 
and  got  twelve  shillings." 

"That  seems  queer,"  remarked  Froggy. 
"  How  come  he  to  get  paid  for  pinching 
a  man,  Mac?" 

For  answer  the  larger  boy  roared  with 
laughter.  After  his  merriment  had  some- 
what subsided,   he  said: 

"You    are    an    innocent,    sure    enough, 


Froggy!  I  couldn't  have  believed  it.  Well, 
Derby  got  the  money  all  right,  even  if 
he  was  'snatched'  for  it.  They  couldn't 
prove  nothing  against  him,  because  he 
handed  me  the  'swag,'  and  he  made  such 
a  poor  mouth  and  cried  so  hard  they  let 
him  off  next  day.  We  lived  pretty  near 
a  week  on  that  money." 

"  I  shouldn't  doubt  it,"  said  Froggy,  who 
had  never  seen  twelve  shillings  together 
in  his  life. 

"  Sure !  It's  a  lot  better  than  standing 
shivering  on  the  pavement  waiting  for 
some  one  to  throw  you  a  penny." 

"Yes,  it  must  be,"  rejoined  Froggy, 
with  a  sigh.    "  I'd  like  to  be  able  to  do  it." 

"Nothing  easier,"  said  Mac.  "You've 
only  gpt  to  come  with  me  and  I'll  show 
you  how.  You  have  such  an  angel  face  no 
one  would  suspicion  you.  Want  to  try  it?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  replied  Froggy,  wondering 
why  people  should  "suspicion"  him.  "I'd 
be  glad  to." 

"  Monday  would  be  a  good  time  to  start. 
We'll  be  all  a  friendly  crowd  together, 
kids.  But,  Froggy,  you've  got  to  promise 
to  do  exactly  what  I  tell  you,  and  not 
ask  foolish  questions." 

"  I'll  not  ask  foolish  questions.  But 
what  is  going  to  happen  Monday,  Mac?" 

"You  know  Victoria  Park?" 

"No,  I  don't." 

"  Well,  it's  a  new  park  they're  naming 
after  the  Queen.  She's  going  to  open  it, 
they  say;  though  how  it  could  be  open 
any  more  than  it  is  now,  with  never  a 
side  wall  to  it  nor  the  sign  of  a  roof,  I 
can't  say." 

"  Maybe  there's  iron  palings  round  it, 
and  gates  that's  locked,"  said  Froggy. 

"  Of  course  there  is.  The  Queen  is  com- 
ing there  next  Monday;  and  there  will 
be  heaps  of  lords  and  ladies  in  carriages, 
besides  the  terrible  crowds  that  always 
go  on  foot  to  such  shows." 

"And  will  Froggy  be  dressed  up  in  a 
paper  collar  with  his  face  blacked?"  asked 
Benny,  out  of  a  long  but  deeply  interested 
silence. 

"Not  this  time,  Benny,"  answered  Mac. 
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"  'Twouldn't  do.  We'll  put  him  to  selling 
matches  or  something  like  that  along  the 
route  of  the  procession.  Anyway,  we'll  have 
him  doing  something  useful — by  the  way." 

After  this  speech  Mac  suddenly  began 
to  turn  a  series  of  somersaults,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  Benny,  who  laughed  more 
at  the  performances  than  Froggy  had 
heard  him  laugh  for  many  days.  And 
while  he  looked  at  his  little  brother,  with 
a  sad  smile  on  his  own  lips,  he  realized 
that  the  boy  was  not  nearly  as  gay  and 
happy  as  he  had  formerly  been.  He  felt 
a  load  lifted  from  his  heart.  A  gleam  of 
sunshine  had  penetrated  their  gloomy  lives, 
and    hope    began  to  spring  in  his  breast. 

Mac  did  not  remain  long;  he  said  he 
had  very  important  business  at  one  of 
the  new  "shows."  But  he  made  arrange- 
ments for  Froggy  to  meet  him  on  the 
following  Monday  at  the  hour  of  noon, 
on  the  corner  of  a  certain  street  with 
which  the  boy  had  grown  quite  familiar 
in  his  "Punch  and  Judy"  days. 

Froggy  arrived  a  few  moments  before 
the  appointed  time,  Mac  presently  making 
his  appearance  with  two  singular-looking 
companions  about  his  own  age.  They  did 
not  appear  to  be  more  than  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  old;  but  a  second  glance 
detected  an  expression  of  shrewdness  and 
maturity  which  was  not  pleasant  to  con- 
template. Their  heads  were  shaven,  and 
they  wore  hats  which  would  have  better 
suited  men  of  three  times  their  age.  One 
Mac  introduced  as  "Chickabiddy,"  and 
the  other  he  called  Derby. 

They  looked  Froggy  over  from  top  to 
toe,  as  though  he  were  a  pony  they  were 
preparing  to  buy.  The  examination  did 
not  seem  to  be  altogether  satisfactory,  in 
spite  of  Mac's  recommendation,  which 
they  had  received  in  advance.  The  three 
then  drew  apart  for  some  moments  after 
the  inspection  was  completed,  and  Mac 
asked : 

"Well,  what  d'ye  think  of  him?" 

"  Appears  to  me  he's  innocent,  sure 
enough,"  rejoined  Derby;  "and  he's  got 
such  an  appealing  look  in  his  eyes  that 


no  one  would  ever  think  he  could  do  a 
sharp  thing;  but,  spite  of  it,  I  believe 
he  won't  be  so  easy  as  you  think,  Mac." 

"That's  me!"  said  Chickabiddy.  "He's 
got  a  mind  of  his  own,  that  kid  has." 

"Pooh,  he's  soft  as  mush!"  answered 
Mac,  with  a  gesture  of  contempt.  "  He's 
easy,  that  kid  is." 

"Don't  you  believe  it!"  observed  Derby. 
"He's  got  a  '  do-it-if-you-dare '  look  in 
his  eyes  that  ain't  promising." 

"You  couldn't  frighten  him  into  doing 
nothing  he  didn't  want  to,"  added  Chicka- 
biddy. "  But  he's  got  such  pretty  fingers, 
hasn't  he?  And  he's  awfully  fine  and 
innocent-appearing. ' ' 

"We'll  try  him,  anyway,"  answered 
Mac,  with  an  air  of  finality  which  the 
others  respected;  for  they  both  acknowl- 
edged him  as  their  leader. 

As  they  turned  to  rejoin  Froggy,  the 
three  fell  back  and  separated  in  very 
short  order, — a  movement  caused  by  the 
appearance  of  a  policeman,  a  class  of 
gentleman  whom  none  of  them  could 
encounter.  But  he  passed  on,  apparently 
unobservant;  and  in  a  moment  they 
reappeared  from  the  edge  of  the  crowd 
which  had  already  begun  to  collect  in 
large  numbers. 

"Come  on.  Froggy!"  said  Mac,  with  a 
beckoning  wave  of  the  hand. 

Froggy  followed  them  in  silence.  The 
three  walked  in  advance,  conversing  in 
low  tones,  occasionally  glancing  at  Froggy, 
who  heard  such  expressions  as  "the  kid," 
and  "the  young  one,"  which  he  divined 
were  meant  to  designate  himself.  He  could 
understand  very  little  of  what  they  said, 
and  wondered  what  could  be  the  business 
which  caused  them  to  observe  so  much 
mystery  and  secrecy.  He  also  observed 
that  whenever  they  perceived  a  policeman 
approaching  they  either  fell  apart  for  a 
moment  or  turned  to  another  corner. 

At  length  they  reached  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Victoria  Park,  where  an  immense 
throng  had  congregated  for  the  purpose 
of  witnessing  the  procession.  Men,  women 
and    children    were   packed    six    deep    on 
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the  sidewalk, — all  eager  to  see  whatever 
was  to  be  seen,  and  to  secure  for  that 
purpose  the  best  places  available.  The 
police  were  everywhere  in  evidence, — 
making  place  between  obstreperous  sight- 
seers quarrelling  for  a  focTthold;  or  lifting 
from  the  ground  the  overturned  booth  of 
some  childish  peanut  vendor  crying  at 
the  demolition  of  his  wares,  while  they 
grufHy,  though  not  unkindly,  bade  him 
be  off  to  a  less  crowded  quarter.  Again 
they  would  come  to  the  assistance  of  some 
frightened  and  despairing  mother  with 
two  or  three  children  and  a  baby  carriage; 
or  with  a  sudden  dart  they  pounced  upon 
a  luckless  pickpocket,  less  wary  than 
dexterous,  and  haul  him  red-handed  to 
the  nearest  station. 

Men  in  rags  and  tattered  hats  and  bare 
feet,  such  as  are  never  seen  on  the  streets 
of  American  cities  even  in  the  poorest 
localities,  were  mingling  with  the  respect- 
ably dressed  throng,  selling  large  prints 
of  the  Queen,  which  they  offered  at  "  only 
a  penny,  —  her  gracious  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  in  her  coronation  robes."  Others 
were  vending  cheap  toys,  cakes,  and 
candies.  Tottering  old  men,  led  by  _  dogs 
or  small  boys,  extended  hands  holding 
coarsely-worded  "Ballads,"  at  the  low 
price  of  "  only  a  farthing  and  help  a  poor 
blind  man."  A  boy  with  a  huge  parrot 
on  a  stick,  which  he  was  lifting  above  the 
heads  of  the  crowd,  cried  in  a  nasal  voice: 
"  A  penny  to  hear  the  royal  English 
bird  salute  his  sovereign!"  Whenever  this 
appeal  met  with  a  response,  the  young 
showman  would  lower  the  parrot  to  the 
level  of  his  own  eyes,  saying:  "Well, 
Polly,  what  d'ye  say?"  And  Polly  would 
shriek,  in  a  loud,  croaking  voice :  "  Long 
live  Queen  Vicky-Victoria!"  Then  an 
appreciative  shout  would  ascend  from  all 
who  heard  the  vociferous  salute;  and  boy 
and  bird  would  push  through  the  phalanx 
once  more,  and  disappear  amidst  the 
closing  ranks  of  perspiring  spectators.  It 
was  all  novel,  but  to  Froggy  rather  weari- 
some than  otherwise. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


The  Story  of  a  Portrait. 

Julien  was  a  poor  little  boy  who  was  left 
an  orphan  at  an  early  age.  A  rich  man 
took  pity  on  him  and  adopted  him  as 
his  own  son.  He  sent  the  boy  to  school, 
and  when  he  was  old  enough  he  had  him 
learn   a  trade. 

His  apprenticeship  over,  Julien  started 
out  on  a  tour  of  France.  He  travelled  as 
a  journeyman  for  five  years,  then  returned 
to  his  former  home.  He  had  worked 
hard  and  faithfully,  but  he  had  not 
earned  very  much  money. 

Upon  reaching  his  native  town,  he  found 
that  his  benefactor  was  dead.  His  heirs 
were  in  the  house;  and,  so  angry  were 
they  at  not  receiving  the  sum  they  ex- 
pected, they  were  selling  off  all  the  furniture 
and  belongings,  even  to  the  dead  man's 
portrait. 

Julien  was  greatly  shocked  at  this 
heartlessness,  and  he  gave  all  the  money 
he  had  for  the  picture.  He  reverently 
carried  it  to  his  poor  little  chamber  and 
hung  it  up  by  a  cord.  The  cord  broke, 
as  the  picture  was  heavy,  and  it  fell  with 
a  crash  to  the  floor.  Upon  examination, 
Julien  found  that  the  frame  was  broken. 
He  was  considering  how  he  could  mend 
it,  when  he  noticed  something  inside  of 
it.  The  objects  proved  to  be  diamonds. 
With  them  was  a  piece  of  paper  upon 
which  the  following  lines  were  written: 

"  I  am  sure  that  my  natural  heirs  are 
heartless.  I  am  sure,  too,  that  they  will 
sell  my  portrait.  This  will  doubtless  be 
bought  by  some  one  to  whom  I  have 
done  a  kindness.  These  diamonds  are  the 
property  of  that  person.  I  bequeath  them 
to  him." 

The  document  was  properly  signed,  so 
that  no  one  could  dispute  Julien's  right 
to  keep  the  jewels.  He  was  now  very 
rich;  and,  out  of  gratitude,  he  remembered 
the  poor  orphans  of  the  city.  He  built 
a  large,  comfortable  home  for  them,  and 
often  told  them  the  story  of  the  portrait 
and  the  strange  will. 
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— Catholic  readers  will  be  especially  interested 
in  two  new  books  just  issued  by  Messrs.  Methuen 
&  Co., — "The  Early  Christians  in  Rome,"  by 
the  fRev.  H.  D.  M.  Spencer-Jones,  D.  D.;  and 
"Alarms  and  Discussions,"  by  G.  K.  Chesterton. 

— Many  readers  will  welcome  a  new  and 
cheaper  edition  of  "The  Old  Road,"  that  lively 
and  delightful  book  of  travel  in  England  by 
Mr.  Belloc.  Mr.  William  Hyde's  illustrations 
enhance  its  attractiveness.  The  Old  Road  is 
the  "Pilgrims'  Way,"  as  investigated  by  Mr. 
Belloc   and    two   companions. 

— A  second  series  of  popular  tracts  on  Cathol- 
icism and  Socialism  published  by  the  English 
Catholic  Truth  Society  includes:  "A  Dialogue 
on  SociaHsm,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  McLaughHn, 
O.  S.  B.;  "Three  Socialist  Fallacies,"  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.  J.;  "An  Examination 
of  Socialism"  and  "The  Catholic  Church  and 
SociaHsm,"  by  Hilaire  Belloc,  M.  P.;  "My 
Catholic  Socialist"  and  "My  Catholic  SociaHst 
Again,"  by  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Garrold,  S.  J.;  "Cath- 
olics and  Social  Study"  and  "Workingmen  as 
EvangeUsts,"  by  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Plater,  S.  J. 

— The  death  of  Father  Alexander  Baum- 
gartner,  S.  J.,  is  everywhere  mourned  as  a 
great  loss  to  literature.  He  was  well  known 
as  a  historian,  poet,  and  literary  critic.  His 
books  on  Lessing,  Joost  van  Vondel,  and 
Goethe  are  of  highest  merit,  and  have  won 
generous  praise  even  from  distinguished  scholars 
who  were  strongly  at  variance  with  his  views. 
The  work  upon  which  he  was  engaged  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  history  of  the  world's 
literatures,  was  Father  Baumgartner's  most 
important  undertaking.  The  first  volume  was 
published  in  1897;  five  others  have  since 
appeared,  and  the  sixth  was  in  preparation 
when  death  ensued.  Other  hands  will  complete 
the  work,  which  will  remain  a  lasting  monument 
to  the  scholarship  and  industry  of  the  great 
Swiss  Jesuit. 

— "The  Paternoster  Ruby,"  by  Charles 
Edmonds  Walk  (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.),  is  a 
detective  tale,  with  an  incidental  love  story 
running  through  its  pages.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  the  book  would  have  appeared  in 
yellow  paper  covers  and  would  have  cost  the 
reader  from  ten  to  twenty-five  cents.  In  this 
more  pretentious  age  it  comes  out  in  large 
i2mo  form,  is  well  printed  and  bound,  has  five 
colored  illustrations,  and  sells  for  $1.35,  although 
it  contains  scarcely  more  than  half  the  number 
of  words  found  in  another  novel  published  by 
the  same  firm  at  the  same  price.     Of  the  story 


itself,  one  may  say  that  it  is  sufficiently  interest- 
ing, or  at  least  will  be  found  so  by  those  who 
favor  the  variety  of  fiction  of  which  Wilkie 
Collins'  "The  Moonstone"  is  a  good  example. 
The  proper  adjective  of  the  title  has  no  religious 
significance:  it  is  merely  the  name  of  an  Italian 
dealer  in   precious   stones. 

— The  pretty  tales  included  in  "Guerber's 
Easy  French  Prose  Composition"  (American 
Book  Co.)  should  be  full  of  interest  to  the 
young  translator  who  desires  to  learn  idiomatic 
French.  Frequent  repetition  is  applied  through 
all  the  twenty-five  English  selections,  and  this 
affords  ample  practice  and  a  steadily  increasing 
French  vocabulary.  This  little  book  will  have 
patronage  where  larger  and  more  pretentious 
volumes  will   be  ignored. 

— From  the  Metropolitan  Church  Association, 
Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  there  has  come  to  our 
table  a  book  somewhat  different  from  the 
volumes  usually  sent  for  review  or  notice  by 
The  Ave  Maria.  Its  title  is  "Catacombs  of 
Worldly  Success";  its  sub-title,  "History  of 
Coarsellor  Dell";  its  author  (who  assures  us 
in  the  preface  that  he  believes  "the  second 
coming  of  Jesus  is  at  hand"),  F.  M.  Messenger; 
and  its  motto,   which  is  singularly  appropriate. 

Truth   is   always   strange, — 
Stranger  than   fiction. 

The  book  purports  to  give  a  glimpse  of  the 
interior  workings  of  a  large  industrial  concern, 
showing  its  social  and  .religious  sides,  with 
relation  to  its  business  policies.  A  cursory 
examination  of  its  pages  fails  to  disclose  any 
reason  for  advising  our  readers  to  give  it  more 
attention. 

— Rose  Elizabeth  Cleveland  has  translated 
into  English  "The  Soliloquies  of  St.  Augustine." 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  By  generous  spacing  of 
the  112  pages  of  the  Soliloquies  proper,  the  less 
generously  spaced  39  pages  of  Introduction 
and  64  pages  of  Notes  are  made  to  appear, 
what  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  not,  the 
smaller  half  of  the  book.  St.  Augustine's  portion 
of  the  work  of  course  speaks  for  itself,  and  the 
translator  in  her  Introduction  speaks  for  herself. 
For  instance:  "Though,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  they  [the  Soliloquies]  are  theological, 
discoursing  of  God,  '  the  one  Reality,'  they  are 
not  dogmatic  or  ecclesiastical.  No  'system' 
can  be  founded,  or  even  suggested  by  them, — 
no  institutional  Christianity.  They  contain 
much  in  suggestion  and  in  spirit  of  that  abomi- 
nation of  desolation  to  the  Vatican  Catholic, 
Modernism;     but  nothing  of  that  ecclesiastical 
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technique  which  has  fitly  joined  together  and 
floated  over  all  waters  these  many  centuries 
the  massive  ark  of  vSt.  Peter's.  .  .  .  This  book 
has  no  other  raison  d'etre  than  the  translator's 
intense  desire  that  Augustine  the  man,  apart 
from  the  ecclesiastic,  shall  be  better  known." 
It  is  rather  regrettable  that  the  translator, 
recognizing  her  limitations,  did  not  confine 
herself  to  the  Englishing  of  the  Soliloquies. 
The  book  would  have  been  considerably  smaller, 
much  cheaper,  and  a  good  deal  more  worth 
while. 

— "The  Cost  of  a  Crown,"  a  story  of  Douay 
and  Durham,  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  sacred 
drama  in  three  acts,  is  the  latest  published 
volume  of  that  prolific  iitierateur,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Hugh  Benson.  The  play  was  written 
for  the  students  of  Ushaw,  and  was  performed 
by  them  on  the  occasion  of  the  centenary  of 
St.  Cuthbert's  College.  In  all  its  essentials  and 
most  of  its  details,  the  drama  is  a  historically 
accurate  representation  of  scenes  from  the  life, 
and  of  the  death,  of  the  Venerable  John  Bost. 
It  should  be  welcomed  by  the  dramg.tic  societies 
of  Catholic  colleges  and  Catholic  young  men's 
associations,  who  are  perennially  on  the  lookout 
for  good  Catholic  plays  "for  male  characters 
only."  The  characters  in  "The  Cost  of  a  Crown" 
number  some  two  dozen.  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.  have  brought  out  the  drama  in  a  bound 
i6mo,  of  one  hundred  pages,  with  eight 
illustrations. 


The  Latest  Books. 

A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroc^d. 
Publishers'  prices  generally  include  postage. 

"The  Cost  of  a  Crown."  Rev.  R.  H.  Benson. 
$1,   net. 

"The  Spaniard  at  Home."  Mary  F.  Nixon- 
Roulet.     Si. 75 

"St.  Thomas  a  Becket."     Mgr.   Demimuid.     $1. 

"Round  the  World."     Vol.   VIII.     $1. 

"The  Attributes  of  God,  Mirrored  in  the  Per- 
fections of  Mary."     90  cts. 

"Mere  Hints,  Moral  and  Social."    Rev.  John  E. 

Graham.    $1. 
"  Donal   Kenny."     Rev.   Joseph  Guinan.     $1.50. 


"Later  Poems."     Father  Tabb.    Si. 

"The   lona  Series."    35  cts.,   each. 

"Biographies  of  EngHsh  Catholics  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century."  Rev.  John  Kirk,  D.D.  $2.75. 

"A  Spiritual  Canticle  of  the  Soul."  St.  John  of 
the  Cross.    $1.95. 

"St.  Clare  of  Assisi."  Very  Rev.  Leopold  de 
Cheranc^,   O.  S.  F.  C.    $1.10. 

"Life  Lessons  from  Blessed  Joan  of  Arc." 
Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  S.  J.   85  cts. 

"History  of  the  American  College,  Rome."  Rt. 
Rev.  Henry  A.  Brann,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.    $2.20. 

"Home  Life  in  Ireland."    Robert  Lynd.    $2.50. 

"Missale  Romanum."    $2;    mor.,  $2.57. 

"The  Friendly  Little  House,  and  Other  Stories." 
$1.25. 

"Flamstead  Quarries."    Mary  E.  Waller.    $1.50. 

"A  Renegade  Poet,  and  Other  Essays."     $1.25. 
"Meditations   and    Instructions   on    the    Blessed 

Virgin."      Vol.    II.      Rev.    A.    Vermeersch, 

S.   J.     $1.35. 
"Are  Our  Prayers  Heard?"    Rev.  Joseph  Egger, 

S.  J.     15  cts. 
"Raccolta."     19 10  Edition.     $1. 
"Simple    Catechism    Lessons."     Dom    J<ambert 

Nolle,  O.  S.  B.    $1. 
"A  Minister's  Marriage."     Austin  Rock      75  cts. 
"The   Imitation  of  Christ."     (Pocket  Classics.) 

25  cts.,  net. 
"Christian  Symbolism."  Mrs.  Henry  Jenner.  $1. 
"Father    Paul    of    Moll."      Edward    Van    Spey- 

brouck.     $1.25. 
"Towards   the   Altar."     "Towards   the   Eternal 

Priesthood."    Rev.  J.  M.  Lelen.    15  cts.,  each. 

Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Charles  Hahne,  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Cincinnati;  Rev.  J.  J.  Conway,  archdiocese  of 
Baltimore;  Rev.  Father  David,  O.  C.  R. ;  Very 
Rev.  Herman  Goller,  S.  J.;  and  Rev.  Osmund 
Baker,  O.   P. 

Sister  Mary  Thomasine,  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity;  and  Sister  Leo  Jos;eph,  Sisters  of 
Charity  of  Providence. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Clarke,  Mrs.  Mary  Welsing, 
Mr.  Thomas  Kelly,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Valler,  Mrs.  Mar- 
cella  O'Brien,  Mr.  Thomas  Whitney,  Mrs.  J. 
Cuddy,  Mr.  Mathias  Knoeppel,  Mr.  Barthol- 
omew Mc Andrew,  Mrs.  Mary  Jones,  Mr.  Michael 
Needham,  Mr.  J.  F.  Prager,  Mr.  Joseph  Kav- 
anaugh,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Strayer,  Mr.  Daniel  O' Crowley, 
and   Mr.  Charles  Wangler. 

Eternal  rest  give  to  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they  rest 
in  peace!    Amen.    (300  days'  indul.) 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME   BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  43. 
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Mary's  Power.  St.  Leonard  of  Port  Maui  ice. 


BY    MAGDALEN    ROCK. 

Tt^HOSE    name    is    heard  all   the  wide    world 
through 
In  the  new  lands  and  the  old. 
Where  the  tropic  skies  are  far  and  blue. 

Where  the  snows  lie  white  and  cold? 
Whose  aid  do  the  sad  and  lone  desire 

In  the  woe  that   trials  bring? 
And  whose  praise  does  many  an  angel  choir 
In  the  day  eternal  sing? 

'Tis  the  name  of  the  simple   Hebrew   Maid 

That  fills  the  earth  and  skies; 
'Tis  for  Mary's  help  and  for  Mary's  aid 
That  the  prayers  of  the  wretched  rise. 

And  who  in  the  court  of  heaven  dares 

To  turn  God's   wrath  aside? 
Who  turns  to  Him   with  pleas  and   prayers, 

And  will  not  be  denied? 
Who  loves  the  sinner  whose  crime  and  sin 

Left  blood-red  Calvary's  crest? 
And  whose  look  will  God's  compassion   win 
For  the  wretched  and  distressed? 

Mary's  power  had  birth  when  to  this  earth 

God  a  Saviour  came   to  be, 
And  through  the  fears,  the  joys  and  the  tears 
Of  thirty  years  and  three. 


"WiivL  you  honor  the  dead?"  says 
Saint  Chrysostom.  "  Do  not  spend  your- 
selves in  unprofitable  lamentations :  choose 
rather  to  sing  psalms,  to  give  alms,  and 
to  lead  holy  lives.  Do  for  them  that  which 
they  would  willingly  do  for  themselves, 
were  they  to  return  again  into  the  world; 
and  God  will  accept  it  at  your  hands  as 
if  it  came  from  them." 


N  the  26th  of  November,  the  Order 
of  St.  Francis  keeps  the  feast  of 
that  great  missionary,  St.  Leonard 
of  Port  Maurice,  who  spent  forty 
long  years  in  the  exercise  of  one  of  the 
most  laborious  and  successful  aposto- 
lates  ever  accomplished  by  one  of  God's 
servants.  He  "evangelized,"  we  are  told, 
"with  extraordinary  results,  Corsica  and 
nearly  all  the  towns  of  Italy";  whilst  he 
was  known  as  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
devotion  familiar  to  us  all  as  the  Way  of 
the  Cross,  or  the  Stations  of  the  Cross, — 
a  pious  practice  so  rich  in  indulgences 
that,  next  to  the  Adorable  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass,  it  is  the  most  touchingly  appro- 
priate, as  well  as  the  most  efficacious, 
means  of  aiding  the  souls  in  Purgatory. 
After  the  ascension  of  her  Divine  Son, 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  alone  or  accompanied 
by  other  holy  women,  was  accustomed 
to  traverse  the  Way  of  Sorrows  along 
which  our  suff'ering  Saviour  was  led  from 
the  court  of  Pilate  to  Calvary's  fatal  hill. 
This  we  learn  from  a  venerable  tradition, 
confirmed  by  the  revelation  which  our 
dear  Lady  herself  deigned  to  make  to 
St.  Bridgit:  Omni  tempore,  post  ascensionem 
Filii  mei,  visitavi  loca  in  quibus  ipse  passus 
est,  et  mirabilia  sua  ostendit*  "As  long 
as  she  lived,"  says  St.  Andrew  of  Crete, 
"  she  constantly  visited  those  places  where 
her  Son  had  spoken  some  word,  or  which 
He  had  consecrated  by  some  act,  as  well 

*  Lib.  vi  Revel.,  chap.  vi. 
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as  those  where  He  had  been  loaded  with 
chains  and  nailed  to  the  Cross."  "She 
watered  them  with  her  tears,"  says  Ven- 
erable Bede,  "and  fervently  kissed  them 
with  her  virginal  lips." 

From  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church, 
therefore,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  Chris- 
tians in  Palestine,  and,  in  succeeding 
centuries,  for  thousands  of  pilgrims  from 
far-distant  lands,  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  Mother  of  Sorrows.  Like  her,  they 
loved  to  tread  the  road  from  the  Pre- 
torium  to  that  hill  beyond  the  city  wall 
where  the  last  act  of  the  world's  great 
tragedy  was  enacted.  Like  her,  they 
loved  to  linger  and  meditate  on  those 
spots  forever  sanctified  by  the  footsteps 
and  the  sufferings  of  our  Redeemer  and 
our  God. 

During  those  troublous  times  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  when,  after  the  Crusades, 
the  Holy  Places  fell  once  more  into  the 
hands  of  the  infidels,  it  became  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
faithful  to  visit  them  in  person;  and  on 
this  account  the  Franciscan  Fathers  of 
the  Strict  Observance,  who,  then  as  now, 
were  charged  with  the  care  of  these  sanct- 
uaries, instituted  the  practice  of  erecting 
in  their  churches  a  series  of  paintings 
representing  the  several  points  of  Our 
Lord's  journey,  and  the  principal  inci- 
dents which  marked  it;  in  order  that 
pilgrims  visiting  those  places,  at  least 
in  spirit,  might  be  excited  to  a  keener 
realization  of  His  sufferings,  a  deeper  and 
more  perfect  contrition,  an  humbler  and 
more  heartfelt  love. 

"  If  thou  wouldst  advance  from  virtue 
to  virtue,  from  grace  to  grace,  and  from 
good  to  better,  meditate  daily,  and  with 
all  the  devotion  thou  art  able,  on  the 
Passion  of  Our  Lord;  for  nothing  will  so 
thoroughly  sanctify  thy  soul  as  meditating 
on  the  sufiferings  of  Christ,"  says  the 
Seraphic  Doctor,  St.  Bonaventure.  The 
sons  of  St.  Francis,  therefore,  imitating 
their  holy  founder  and  St.  Bonaventure, 
strove  by  every  means  in  their  power  to 
increase    amongst   the   faithful   a   sincere 


compassion  for  the.  mental  and  physical 
agony  endured  by  our  Divine  Saviour. 
And  what  better  calculated  to  bring  about 
this  end  than  the  devotion  of  the  Way 
of  the  Cross,  —  a  devotion  so  rich  in 
spiritual  benefits  both  for  the  living  and 
for  the  dead? 

The  Way  of  the  Cross  may  be  said  to 
constitute,  as  it  were,  the  special  heritage 
of  the  Friars  Minor.  It  is  to  them  what 
the  Scapular  is  to  the  Carmelites,  and  the 
Rosary  to  the  Dominicans.  In  fact,  until 
the  year  1726,  only  the  members  of  the 
three  Orders  of  St.  Francis  and  of  the 
Confraternity  of  the  Cord  could  gain  the 
indulgences  attached  thereto. 

The  Confraternity  of  the  Cord,  it  will 
be  remembered,  originated  in  a  circum- 
stance related  by  Wadding,  who  tells  us 
that  St.  Dominic,  after  many  and  urgent 
entreaties,  obtained  from  his  well-beloved 
friend,  St.  Francis,  the  rough  cord  with 
which  he  girt  himself,  "and  wore  it  con- 
stantly with  great  devotion  until  the  hour 
of  his  (Dominic's)  death."  The  apostolic 
head  of  the  Friars  Preachers  soon  found 
many  imitators;  and  the  practice  of 
wearing  a  cord  like  that  of  the  Friars 
Minor  spread  rapidly  throughout  Europe, 
though  it  was  not  until  the  sixteenth 
century  that  the  custom  of  wearing  the 
Franciscan  Cord  received  the  formal  sanc- 
tion of  the  Holy  See  by  the  erection  of 
an  archconfraternity,  the  object  of  which 
was  "  to  refresh  the  minds  of  devout 
Christians  with  a  daily  remembrance  of 
the  Passion  of  their  dear  Redeemer";  and, 
"  that  they  may  more  effectually  do  this, 
the  members  of  it  wear  a  cord  wherein 
are  made  five  knots  in  honor  and  re- 
membrance of  the  Five  Wounds  of  our 
Blessed  Saviour." 

But  to  return  to  the  Way  of  the  Cross. 
In  the  year  1726,  authorities  tell  us  that 
its  many  and  great  privileges  were  ex- 
tended to  all  the  faithful  by  Pope  Benedict 
XIII. ;  and  in  1731,  Clement  XII.  author- 
ized its  erection  in  churches  and  oratories 
not  belonging  to  the  Franciscan  Order, 
provided  it  was  done  by  the  Friars  Minor. 
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At  the  present  day,  the  faculty  of  erecting 
it  is  frequently  granted  to  other  religious 
and  to  secular  priests,  except  in  those  places 
where  the  Franciscans  are  established. 

The  Way  of  the  Cross  is  composed,  as 
we  all  know,  of  fourteen  Stations  indicated 
by  the  same  number  of  crosses.  Each 
Station  corresponds  with  one  of  the  spots 
where  Jesus  was  obliged  to  rest;  and  as 
our  Saviour,  between  Pilate's  house  and 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  paused  fourteen 
times — twelve  times  during  life,  and  twice 
after  death, — we  make  fourteen  Stations. 

St.  Leonard  of  Port  Maurice,  that  dis- 
tinguished Franciscan,  whose  feast  we  so 
fittingly  keep  in  this  month  dedicated  to 
the  Holy  Souls,  was  undoubtedly,  as  has 
been  said,  the  most  illustrious  promoter 
of  this  pious  practice.  He  it  was  who 
obtained  from  the  Holy  See  declarations 
to  clear  away  all  doubt  respecting  the 
indulgences  with  which  it  was  enriched; 
and  to  smooth  away  the  difficulties  which 
hindered  its  propagation.  During  the 
forty  years  of  his  strenuous  missionary 
labors,  he  put  everything  in  train  for 
furthering  "  this  holy  and  salutary  devo- 
tion," himself  erecting  Stations  in  more 
than  six  hundred  places.  It  was  this 
saintly  man  also,  who  conceived  and 
carried  out  with  the  approval  of  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.,  the  idea  of  erecting  the 
Via  Crucis  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Coliseum  at  Rome,  where  later  on  St. 
Benedict  Joseph  Labre,  himself  a  disciple 
of  St.  Francis,  established  himself  in  an 
obscure  nook,  in  order  that  he  might 
follow  the  Way  of  the  Cross  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day. 

Speaking  of  the  efficacy  and  importance 
of  the  practice,  St.  Leonard  addressed  his 
religious  brethren  in  the  following  remark- 
able words:  "It  devolves  upon  you,  as 
children  of  St.  Francis,  to  spread  this 
devotion,  and  to  engrave  upon  all  hearts 
the  remembrance  of  the  Passion  of  our 
Divine  Redeemer.  Recollect  that  the 
Stigmata  was  granted  to  our  Seraphic 
Father  in  order  that  he  might  imprint 
upon  the  brows  of  the  faithful  the  myste- 


rious sign  which  represents  the  Passion 
of  Jesus  Christ.  For  this  end,  Divine 
Providence  has  willed  that  the  care  of 
those  places  hallowed  by  the  blood  of 
the  Saviour  should  be  confided  to  us,  and 
that  our  Order  should  enjoy  in  an  excep- 
tional manner  the  privilege  of  erecting 
Stations  of  the  Cross,  to  which  would  be 
attached  the  indulgences  of  the  Stations 
in  Jerusalem." 

The  story  of  St.  Leonard  is  an  inter- 
esting one.  He  was  born  at  Port  Maurice 
in  1676;  and  as  he  grew  in  years,  he  began 
to  show  promise  of  intellectual  gifts  con- 
siderably above  the  average.  One  of  his 
uncles,  who  lived  in  Rome,  hearing  this, 
sent  for  the  youth  and  had  him  educated 
in  the  Holy  City.  It  was  there,  whilst 
pursuing  his  course  of  studies,  that 
Leonard  became  a  Brother  of  the  Little 
Oratory;  there,  too,  that  he  heard  the 
voice  of  his  Divine  Master  calling  him  to 
a  higher  life.  Years  and  years  afterward, 
when  an  old  man,  he  was  wont  to  speak 
with  gratitude  of  the  blessings  he  had 
derived  from  St.  Philip's  Institute.  God 
has  His  mysteries  of  grace,  ways  that  we 
can  not  tell;  and  who  shall  say  that  the 
benign  spirit  of  the  great  Oratorian,  which 
drew  the  young  man  to  spend  his  leisure 
hours  in  works  of  mercy,  did  not  influence 
the  choice  which  -\vas  destined  to  make 
Leonard  a  saint? 

"After  great  deliberation,"  his  biog- 
raphers tell  us,  "  he  entered  the  Franciscan 
Order."  Then  for  five  years  his  health 
failed,  the  cross  of  illness  and  languor, 
of  weariness  and  enforced  inaction,  was 
laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  fervent 
youug  friar,  so  eager  to  be  up  and  doing 
instead  of  leading  the  apparently  useless 
existence  of  an  invalid.  To  stand  aside, 
however,  whilst  others  labored  in  the 
Lord's  vineyard,  was  not  always  to  be 
Leonard's  portion.  The  sacrifice  he  had 
made  in  giving  himself  wholly  to  God  in 
the  religious  state  was  at  length  rewarded. 
"  By  the  special  intervention  of  Our 
Lady,"  we  are  told,  his  strength  was 
completely    restored,    and    he   vowed    to 
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her,  in  thanksgiving  for  this  favor,  to 
devote  himself  to  the  conversion  of 
hardened  sinners. 

"  His  first  act  on  leaving  his  room," 
says  one  of  his  biographers,  "  was  to  per- 
form the  Way  of  the  Cross";  and  thence- 
forward he  went  up  and  down  through 
Italy,  preaching  penance.  He  gave  three 
hundred  and  sixteen  missions,  and  in  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  different  places 
established  the  perpetual  adoration  of 
the  Most  Holy  Sacrament.  He  wended 
his  way  barefoot  from  town  to  town,  in 
storm  or  sunshine,  winter  or  summer, 
and  lived  always  on  alms.  His  bodily 
penances  would,  to  our  eyes,  seem  excec- 
sive;  for  he  was  wont  so  to  scourge 
himself  that  he  fainted  from  exhaustion. 
"  I  wish  not  for  rest  on  earth,"  he  would 
exclaim,  "but  in  Paradise!"  Again,  when 
urged  on  account  of  weakness  to  omit  the 
Holy  Sacrifice,  he  replied :  "  One  Mass  is 
worth  all  the  treasures  of  the  world." 

His  devotion  to  the  Immaculate  Mother 
of  God  was,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add, 
both  deep  and  fervent.  "  O  blessed  Heart, 
O  amiable  Heart  of  my  August  Queen, 
you  are  the  touchstone  that  proves  your 
true  servants!"  was  one  of  his  favorite 
ejaculations;  and  he  specially  recom- 
mended those  who  attended  his  missions 
to  fast  on  Saturday  in  her  honor,  and  to 
make  a  firm  resolution  not  to  commit 
any  deliberate  fault  on  that  day.  Again 
he  urged  the  faithful  servant  of  Mar)^  to 
choose  a  day  each. month,  and  to  conse- 
crate it  to  her  memory  by  going  to  con- 
fession and  Holy  Communion,  hearing 
Mass,  making  a  visit  to  the  Adorable 
Sacrament,  and  giving  an  alms  in  order 
to  obtain,  through  Our  Lady's  interces- 
sion, the  grace  of  a  good  death. 

Amongst  several  other  daily  practices 
advised  by  St.  Leonard,  we  find  the 
following :  "  Recite  every  day,  with  all 
possible  devotion,  the  Rosary  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  meditate  piously 
on  the  mysteries.  During  the  day,  as 
often  as  you  hear  the  clock  strike,  say  a 
'Hail   Mary'   in  your   heart;     and  do  the 


same  on  entering  or  leaving  your  house, 
or  when  you  pass  near  a  statue  of  Our 
Lady.  Say  three  '  Hail  Marys '  morning 
and  evening  in  honor  of  her  Immaculate 
Conception,  with  a  prayer  for  purity. 
Pay  a  visit  daily  to  some  statue  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin;  and,  when  this  is  impos- 
sible, turn  in  spirit  toward  the  church, 
and  do  so  in  heart.  Each  time  beg  the 
grace  of  holy  perseverance  and  the  love 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Meditate  continually  on 
Mary's  ineffable  prerogatives,  and  often 
invoke  her  holy  name." 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  devotions 
in  honor  of  Our  Lady  so  strongly  recom- 
mended by  the  saint,  but  they  will  suffice 
to  show  how  ardent  was  his  desire  to 
promote  her  glory.  On  vigils  of  her  feasts 
he  took  only  bread  and  water,  whilst  it 
is  needless  to  state  that  he  kept  the 
Saturday  fast  which  he  urged  upon  the 
faithful.  Moreover,  in  every  mission,  he 
preached  a  sermon  in  her  honor  with  such 
zeal  and  fervor  that  the  most  hardened 
sinners  were  touched.  "  In  preaching  on 
the  devotion  to  our  dear  Mother,"  he 
often  remarked,  "  I  have  accomplished 
that  which  the  fear  of  eternal  torments 
and  the  last  judgment  failed  to  do." 

The  saint  has  left  us  a  beautiful  manual 
of  the  Way  of  the  Cross,  with  several 
methods  for  performing  this  holy  exercise; 
and  the  erection  of  the  Stations  in  the 
Coliseum  may  well  be  described  as  his 
last  work  for  Rome,  whither  he  was  going 
to  preach  in  the  year  1751,  when  he  died, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  Devotion  to 
the  Passion  of  our  Divine  Lord  as  specially 
represented  in  the  Way  of  the  Cross,  and 
love  for  His  ever-virgin  Mother, — these 
were  the  objects  for  which  this  sainted 
son  of  St.  Francis  labored  so  strenuously; 
and  doubtless  they  brought  down  upon 
him  that  abundance  of  spiritual  graces  and 
favors  which  enabled  him  to  become  the 
great  "missionary  of  Italy"  during  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  following  conditions  must  be  ful- 
filled in  order  to  gain  the  indulgences 
attached  to  the  Way  of  the  Cross, — indul- 
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gences  which  are  exceedingly  numerous, 
and  which  may  be  applied  to  the  holy 
souls  in  Purgatory;  in  fact,  each  time  we 
make  the  Stations  in  a  state  of  grace  we 
gain  all  the  indulgences  accorded  to  those 
who  visit  personally  the  Holy  Places  in 
Jerusalem.  What  a  means  is  thus  placed 
at  our  disposal  for  aiding  those  who  can 
no  longer  aid  themselves, — those  bound 
to  us  by  ties  of  blood  or  the  strong 
links  of  friendship;  those  whom  we  have 
injured  or  offended;  those  whom  we  have 
misjudged  and  misunderstood,  or  who,  per- 
chance, misjudged  and  misunderstood  us! 
(i)  Neither  confession  nor  Communion 
is    required:     the   state   of   grace   suffices. 

(2)  The  fourteen  Stations  must  be  made 
at    one    time    and    without    interruption. 

(3)  Whilst  passing  from  one  to  the  other 
in  their  proper  order,  it  is  necessary  to 
meditate  on  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour. 
This  meditation,  though  it  may  be  brief, 
is  the  very  soul  of  this  holy  exercise, — 
the  reason,  in  fact,  for  its  institution.  It 
is  not  obligatory  to  recite  any  vocal 
prayers  whatsoever;  but  the  faithful  are 
exhorted  to  say  at  each  Station  one 
"Our  Father"  and  one  "Hail  Mary"  and 
a  short  act  of  contrition.  (4)  If  infirmity 
or  the  crowded  state  of  the  church  renders 
it  impossible,  or  very  inconvenient,  to 
move  from  Station  to  Station,  it  suffices 
to  turn  successively,  with  a  slight  move- 
ment of  the  body,   toward   each  Station, 

•meditating  on  the  incident  of  Our  Lord's 
Passion  which  it  represents;  or,  if  inca- 
pable of  this,  at  least  on  His  sufferings 
in  general. 

It  may  also  be  advisable  to  mention 
that  Clement  XIV.  granted  the  same 
indulgences  to  those  who  are  physically 
or  morally  incapable  of  visiting  a  church 
where  the  Stations  are  erected,  provided 
they  hold  in  their  hands  a  crucifix  which 
has  been  blessed  by  one  of  the  superiors 
of  a  Franciscan  friary,  reciting  at  the 
same  time  twenty  Paters,  Aves,  and 
Glorias, — fourteen  for  the  Stations,  five 
in  honor  of  the  Five  Wounds  of  Christ, 
and    one   for    the   intentions   of   the   Sov- 


ereign Pontiff.  This  crucifix  can  not  be 
sold,  lent,  or  given  to  another,  in  order 
to  gain  the  indulgence. 

Surely  it  should  be  no  such  hard  thing 
to  tread  this  holy  Way  in  company  with 
our  Divine  Lord  and  His  Blessed  Mother. 
If  we  care  not  to  do  it  for  its  own  sake, 
and  for  the  sake  of  those  lessons  of  com- 
passion, love  of  suffering,  humility,  and 
contempt  of  the  world,  which  it  teaches, 
shall  we  not  do  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
helpless,  waiting  souls  in  Purgatory, — 
souls  whom,  by  God's  grace,  our  reverent 
performance  of  this  exercise  might  admit 
to  the  everlasting  joy  and  gladness  of 
their  heavenly  home? 


Nameless  and  from  Nowhere. 


BY    A.    DBASE    AND    M.   LACHESE. 

XIV. 
^'OME  days  later  a  letter  was  re- 
(^  ceived  from  Mrs.  Allison's  friend, 
f^  Mrs.  Stewart;  and  it  contained 
information  even  more  valuable  than 
those  interested  in  the  matter  had  dared 
to  hope  for.  She  had  told  her  husband 
of  the  inquiries  that  were  being  made; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  was  satisfied  that  it 
was  of  importance  that  definite  answers 
should  be  made  to  them,  he  gave  his 
wife  leave  to  reveal  a  secret  that,  as  one 
of  the  chief  creditors  of  Mr.  Severn,  had 
been  confided  to  him. 

About  five  years  after  the  Glan  acci- 
dent a  priest  had  sent  this  Mr.  Stewart  a 
small  sum  of  money,  which  he  asked  him 
to  convey  to  the  poorest  of  those  who 
had  suffered  from  Mr.  Severn's  bank- 
ruptcy. The  priest  was  not  at  liberty  to 
tell  where  the  money  came  from,  and  he 
begged  of  Mr.  Stewart  to  keep  the  trans- 
action as  secret  as  possible.  From  that 
time  forward,  twice  each  year,  money 
had  come  regularly  in  the  same  way.  It 
was  not  enough,  even  in  the  aggregate, 
to  make  very  much  difference  to  those 
who,    in   spite   of   their   losses,    were   still 
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wealthy  men;  therefore  there  was  no  need 
to  make  a  public  declaration  of  what  were 
evidently  the  struggles  of  some  one  who, 
though  poor  himself,  was  trying  to  repair 
the  injustice  of  others. 

Mr.  Stewart  now  suggested  that  he 
should  tell  the  priest  that,  merely  by 
making  himself  known,  this  anonymous 
representative  of  Mr.  Severn  might  save 
two  innocent  women  from  false  and  cruel 
accusations.  This  suggestion  was  eagerly 
seized  upon,  and  Mr.  Dillon  sent  a  short 
account  of  the  case  to  Mr.  Stewart  to  be 
laid  by  him  before  the  priest.  This  time 
the  answer  came  with  little  delay.  If  Mr. 
Dillon  or  some  other  reliable  person  would 
jp  visit  the  priest  on  a  certain  day,  and 
give  his  word  of  honor  not  to  make  known 
to  others  the  name  and  address  that 
would  be  confided  to  him,  he  would  be 
given  the  information  he  desired. 

On  hearing  this,  Mr.  Dillon  said  he 
would  write  at  once  to  Anthony;  for  it 
would  be  best  for  him  to  interview  Mr. 
Severn's  representative.  But  Dick  Burke 
had  another  plan  to  suggest.  It  was 
evident  that  facts  were  about  to  be  dis- 
closed which  would  prove  Mr.  Martin's 
story  a  fiction  from  first  to  last;  and 
all  the  "committee  of  defence,"  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Dillon,  were  anxious  to 
find  out  who  had  started  the  horrible 
fabrication.  Dick's  idea  was  to  go  over 
to  London  and  explain  to  Anthony  the 
contents  of  his  aunt's  and  Mr.  Stewart's 
letters;  and  when  he  had  secured  from 
the  mysterious  unknown  personage  the 
final  proofs,  Anthony  and  he  should 
together  make  another  effort  to  find  Mr. 
Martin  at  home;  or,  if  that  failed,  to 
unearth  him  wherever  he  might  be. 

If  Mr.  Dillon  had  his  way, .  he  would 
have  ignored  the  existence  of  Mr.  Martin, 
now  that  he  had  ceased  to  trouble  them; 
but  the  others  would  not  hear  of  such 
magnanimity;  and,  as  they  approved  of 
his  scheme,  Dick  started  off  without  any 
further  delay.  Mr.  Dillon,  however,  im- 
posed upon  him  one  condition,  by  which 
he  promised  to  abide:    if  he  succeeded  in 


seeing  Mr.  Martin,  he  was  to  keep  what- 
ever passed  between  them  a  secret  even 
from  Anthony, — to  speak  of  it  to  no  one 
until  he  had  again  consulted  Mr.  Dillon 
himself. 

During  these  long  days  of  anxiety  Mr. 
Dillon  had  seen  or  heard  nothing  of 
Mr.  or  Mrs.  O'Malley.  But  he  had  met 
Fanchea  a  few  times;  and  she,  eager  for 
news  of  Querida,  whom  her  mother  had 
forbidden  her  to  see,  had  spoken  to  him 
more  openly  than  she  had  ever  done  before, 
and  unconsciously  she  had  let  him  see 
how  determined  her  mother  was  to  oppose 
her  son's  marriage.  Mr.  Dillon  had  known 
Mrs.  O'Malley  sjnce  he  was  a  boy,  and  he 
had  also  known  her  father.  It  seemed 
incredible  that  an  educated  Christian 
woman,  and  one  who  called  herself  a 
lady,  could  possibly  have  anything  to 
say  to  such  a  scheme  as  that  which  was 
now  being  unveiled;  but  who  else  was 
there  that  had  any  interest  in  trying  to 
make  out  that  Querida  was  other  than 
what  her  friend  knew  her  to  be?  At  first 
he  put  the  idea  away  from  him  as  pre- 
posterous; but  when  Dick  Burke  declared 
his  intention  of  unmasking  Mr.  Martin 
and  his  accomplices,  Mr.  Dillon  could  not 
free  himself  from  the  thought  that  one 
at  least  of  these,  and  probably  the  only 
one,  was  near  at  hand.  To  insist  that 
no  further  steps  should  be  taken  to  find 
out  and  avenge  the  plot  might  only  have 
roused  the  suspicions  of  others;  so  all  he 
could  do  was  to  bind  Dick  to  silence. 

Before  writing  to  Mr.  Stewart,  the 
priest  had  obtained  permission  to  send 
the  answer  that  he  did,  and  also  to  tell 
Mr.  Dillon's  representative  the  name  of 
his  mysterious  proteg6.  It  was  Stephen 
Severn,  son  of  the  man  who,  it  had 
been  pretended,  was  Querida's  father;  and 
the  address  that  was  given  to  Anthony 
was  that  of  a  goldsmith's  workshop  in 
the  city. 

It  was  a  grim  grey  street;  and  at  last, 
amongst  the  tall  dark  houses,  Anthony 
found  the  one  he  sought.  Stephen  Thomas 
was  the  name  he  had  been  told  to  ask 
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for,  as  Mr.  Severn's  son  had  kept  the 
secret  of  his  identity  even  from  those 
with  whom  he  had  lived  all  these  years. 
Anthony  knew  that  he  must  be  past 
thirty,  but  the  tall,  bent  figure  that  rose 
at  his  entrance  might  have  been  that  of 
a  man  of  fifty. 

"  I  think  Father  Pierson  has  already 
told  you  the  reason  of  my  visit,"  began 
Anthony. 

"  You  are  the  Mr.  Dillon  of  whom  he 
spoke  to  me?"  replied  the  other. 

"No,"  said  Anthony  quickly,  "I  am 
not  Mr.  Dillon.  My  name  is  Anthony 
O'Malley,  but  it  is  Mr.  Dillon  who  has 
sent  me.  I  have  come  to  ask  a  favor 
from  you;  and,  to  put  it  shortly,  it  is  this. 
I  am  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  girl 
whose  father  was  killed  in  the  railway 
accident  at  Glan— " 

The  elder  man  started,  but  .Anthony 
went  on. 

"Lately  it  has  been  said  that  —  that 
she  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Severn,  and 
therefore  your  sister.  We  know,  of  course, 
that  this  is  not  the  case;  but  we  are 
anxious,  all  the  same,  to  have  definite 
proofs.  What  I  have  come  to  ask  you  is 
to  give  me  a  formal  declaration  of  what 
really  happened  to  your  mother  and  sister 
after  the  accident." 

"  Neither  my  stepmother  nor  my  little 
sister  was  in  the  train,"  answered  Stephen 
Severn.  "They  left  home  some  days 
before  my  father  did,  but  they  did  not 
leave  London  at  all.  Mrs.  Severn  had 
Jewish  blood  in  her  veins;  and,  among 
the  Jewish  colony  here,  she  had  friends 
who  would  have  kept  her  hidden  from  a 
far  more  rigorous  search  than  that  which 
was  afterward  made  for  her.  That  she 
took  securities  away  with  her  was  false. 
She  had  only  enough  money  to  keep  her 
for  a  few  weeks  —  until,  as  they  had 
hoped,  we  could  all  have  joined  my 
father  in  America.  That  money  was  soon 
spent,  and  then  the  owner  of  this  shop 
took  her  jewels,  making  her  an  allowance 
until  the  time  of  her  death." 

"Ah!    she    is    dead,    then?"    exclaimed 


Anthony.  "  A  copy  of  her  death  certificate 
would  be  enough  for  what  I  want;  for 
my  fiancep's  mother  is  alive.  Indeed, 
the  report  which  we  are  contradicting 
included  her  as  well  as  her  daughter." 

"That  will  be  easy  to  get  for  you," 
replied  Severn.  "And,  as  my  sister  is 
also  dead,  I  can  send  you  copies  of  the 
two  certificates  together." 

"That  will  be  exceedingly  kind,"  said 
Anthony;  but  still  he  hesitated,  and 
then  he  questioned  further. 

"I  hope  you  will  not  mind,"  he  said. 
"  But — it  was  not  your  own  name  that 
was  given  to  me;  and  if  the  certificates 
are   made   out   under   assumed    names — " 

"You  will  find  that  they  are  all  right,"  f|| 
said  Severn,  quietly.  "  My  stepmother 
could  not  bear  to  hear  our  real  name 
mentioned,  and  it  was  thought  wiser  for 
her  to  use  the  name  of  the  old  cousin 
in  whose  house  she  lived." 

"Thomas?"   asked  Anthony. 

"No,"  replied  the  other.  "It  was  only 
I  who  took  that  name,  —  or,  rather,  it 
is  my  own  second  name.  We  did  not 
live  together."  (He  looked  up  and  met 
Anthony's  gaze  unflinchingly.)  "Mrs. 
Severn  was  a  woman  who  could  not 
combat  want  and  hardship,  and  Charlotte 
was  only  a  baby;  but  I  was  old  enough 
to  earn  for  myself,  and  I  would  sooner 
have  starved  than  use  a  penny  of  the 
money  that  came  from  the  sale  of  those 
jewels.  My  present  employer  took  me  in, 
first  as  a  messenger  boy  (I  was  only 
twelve  at  the  time),  and  later  as  a 
workman.  When  my  stepmother  died  I 
meant  to  make  a  home  for  my  sister; 
but  she  fell  ill  almost  immediately  and 
died  in  the  hospital.  But  I  am  detaining 
you,"  he  s0d.  "Our  sad  story  can  be  of 
little  interest  to  you,  beyond  the  details 
that  you  need  for  your  friends." 

"On  the  contrary!"  cried  Anthony. 
"What  you  have  told  me  is  of  the 
greatest  interest." 

He  held  out  his  hand.  Although  he  did 
not  say  more,  the  grip  that  he  gave  that 
work-worn    hand    expressed    the    admira- 
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tion  which  he  could  not  speak.  The  facts, 
so  baldly  given,  told  so  very  much!  This 
man,  brought  up  until  he  was  twelve 
years  old  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  as  heir 
to  an  immense  fortune,  had  spent  twenty 
years  in  ceaseless  toil,  wearing  himself 
out  before  his  time  in  the  struggle  to 
make  whatever  amends  he  could  for  his 
father's  dishonesty! 

"If  you  will  leave  me  your  address 
I  will  send  you  the  certificates,"  said 
Severn,  quietly;  but  his  face  showed  that 
he  was  touched  by  Anthony's  admiration. 

"I  can  only  thank  you  again,"  replied 
Anthony,  handing  him  his  card.  "And 
some  day,  if  you  will  let  me,  I  shall 
^     bring  my  wife  to  thank  you  too." 

He  went  out,  and  away  back  to  where 
Dick  was  awaiting  him;  the  elation  that 
would  have  been  only  natural  at  the 
success  of  his  mission  overpowered  for 
the  moment  by  the  sadness  of  the  life 
into  which  he  had  had  a  glimpse, — a  life, 
to  all  appearance,  wasted;  for  a  man  who 
was  capable  of  struggling  and  of  suffering 
as  Stephen  Severn  had  done  would  surely, 
under  other  circumstances,  have  won  his 
way  in  the  world.  But  the  sins  of  the 
father  are  visited  upon  the  children. 

XV. 

As  soon  as  the  certificates  of  the  deaths 
of  Mrs.  Severn  and  her  daughter  were 
posted  to  Mr.  Dillon,  Anthony  had  time 
to  listen  to  Dick  Burke's  plan  for  unearth- 
ing Mr.  Martin.  Whilst  Anthony  was 
busy  with  Stephen  Severn,  Dick  had 
looked  up  Freville  and  his  former 
Bohemian  allies,  and  had  told  them  as 
much  as  was  necessary  of  the  story. 
Several  of  them  had  accompanied  him  to 
the  street  that  the  Chambw  were  in; 
one  amongst  them  had  gone  in  to  the 
porter's  office  and  asked  for  Mr.  Martin, 
but  had  received  only  the  same  answer 
that  had  been  given  to  Anthony  both 
times  he  had  been  there.  Freville  had  been 
primed  to  make  his  inquiries  at  the  door 
of  one  of  the  chambers  themselves,  not 
at  the  porter's  office.    But  the  Negro  was 


too  much  on  the  alert  to  let  him  pass  up 
the  stairs  unchallenged;  and  when  he 
declared  he  was  going  up  to  see  Mr. 
Martin,  his  passage  was  barred  by  the 
assurance  that  the  solicitor  was  not  at 
home. 

It  was  evident  that  Mr.  Martin  did  not 
really  live  there  at  all;  but  the  Negro 
was  a  faithful  ally,  and  they  saw  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  try  to  get  the  truth 
from  him.  Dick's  plan  had  been  for  him 
and  his  friends  to  "hold  up"  the  porter 
whilst  Anthony  went  upstairs  and  asked 
for  Mr.  Martin  at  each  of  the  flats  in  turn; 
but  this  Anthony  dissuaded  him  from 
doing.  He  suggested  that,  instead  of 
resorting  to  force,  one  of  the  artists  whom 
the  porter  had  not  yet  seen  should  boldly 
ask  for  Mr.  L,' Estrange,  a  really  well- 
known  solicitor,  who  did  live  in  the  house; 
and,  once  upstairs,  he  could  make  all  the 
inquiries  that  were  needed.  This  wiser 
plan  was  carried  out;  and,  had  it  only 
been  thought  of  sooner,  it  would  have 
saved  many  a  day  of  anxiety  and  heart- 
ache at  Drinagh. 

Mr.  L' Estrange  was  at  home  when 
Dick's  friend  called,  and  he  was  able  to 
give  him  some  information  that  they  felt 
quite  sure  applied  to  Mr.  Martin.  The 
great  solicitor  did  not  know  of  any  one 
of  that  name,  of  his  profession,  who  lived 
either  in  the  house  or  in  the  neighborhood; 
but  he  added  that,  not  long  before,  he 
had  employed  for  some  months  a  clerk 
called  Martin,  and  possibly  this  was  what 
had  caused  the  confusion  of  addresses. 
Questioned  in  confidence  as  to  whether 
this  clerk  was  a  reliable  man,  he  owned 
that,  although  he  had  come  to  him  with 
excellent  testimonials,  he  had  not  found 
him  satisfactory,  and  he  had  left  under  a 
cloud.  He  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
man  was  no  longer  employed  in  London. 
Hearing  this,  Anthony  was  inclined  to 
put  the  case  in  the  hands  of  the  police; 
but,  mindful  of  his  promise  to  Mr.  Dillon, 
Dick  opposed  himself  absolutely  to  this 
proceeding;  and,  as  it  was  through  him 
that  so  much  information  had  been  ex- 
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tracted,  Anthony  felt  he  could  not  prevent 
him  from  continuing  his  search  in  his 
own  way. 

Fortune  favored  the  efforts  of  this 
private  detective;  for  with  evening  there 
came  a  storm  of  almost  tropical  rain, 
which  was  exactly  what  he  needed  in  his 
enterprise.  About  a  quarter  to  eight  the 
whole  street  where  the  chambers  stood 
was  two  or  three  inches  under  water,  and 
the  rain  came  pouring  down  so  fiercely 
that  there  was  not  a  single  passer-by  in 
sight  when  there  turned  into  the  Negro's 
office  a  commissionnaire  with  rivulets 
pouring  off  his  oilskin,  the  collar  of  which 
was  turned  up  so  that  the  lower  part  of 
its  wearer's  features  was  partially  hidden. 
The  peaked  cap  was  drawn  down  over  a 
face  that  was  very  young-looking  in  spite 
of  the  grey  mustache  that  hid  a  pair  of 
curiously  boyish  lips. 

"Mr.  Martin?"  he  said  interrogatively. 
"Which  floor?" 

"Mr.  Martin  isn't  at  home,"  replied 
the  Negro,  crossly.  "So  get  out  as  quick 
as  you  can,  and  don't  stop  dropping  water 
over  the  floor  like  that!" 

"Not  at  home!"  repeated  the  commis- 
sionnaire, paying  no  attention  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  porter's  remark.  "Well,  this 
letter  must  go  to  him  to-night;  so  address 
it,  and  let  me  put  it  in  the  post." 

The  Negro  held  out  his  hand. 

"It  can't  go  to-night,"  he  answered. 
"The  boxes  have  been  cleared.  I'll  post 
it  in  the  morning." 

"That  won't  do,"  said  the  commission- 
naire. "It  wants  ten  minutes  of  eight  yet; 
so  write  the  address,  and  I'll  post  it." 

"Give  it  to  me,"  replied  the  porter, 
sulkily.     "I'll  see  to  it." 

"  Look  here,"  said  the  commissionnaire. 
"I've  been  paid  to  deliver  that  note,  or 
to  see  it  posted  with  my  own  eyes.  I'm 
an  honest  man  and  I  don't  take  money 
under  false  pretences.  Write  the  address 
at  once." 

Still  the  man  hesitated. 

"Hurry  up!"  said  the  commissionnaire. 
"There  is  not  much  time  to  lose,  and  it 


will  be  the  man  himself  that  will  suffer 
if  the  letter  doesn't  go." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  The  Negro 
looked  up  suspiciously. 

"Well,  I  don't  exactly  know,"  replied 
the  commissionnaire,  cautiously;  "but 
those  who  sent  the  letter  were  very  par- 
ticular  about  its  getting  to  this  Mr.  Martin 
to-night;  and  I  did  hear  about  being 
'pinched'  or  something  of  that  sort." 

"Who  gave  you  the  letter?"  asked  the 
Negro,  turning  it  over  in  his  hands. 

"How  should  I  know?"  said  the  other. 
"It  isn't  part  of  my  business  to  question 
everyone  who  employs  me;  only  when  I 
say  I'll  see  a  thing  done,  I'll  see  it  done. 
I'm  an  honest  man."  %>. 

Evidently  the  Negro  had  had  his  orders; 
for,  tearing  open  the  envelope,  he  read 
the  message  that  it  contained. 

"Halloo!"  cried  the  commissionnaire. 
"What's  this?    Are  you  Mr.   Martin?" 

But  the  porter  gave  him  no  answer. 

The  note  ran:  "Look  out  for  yourself! 
I  have  just  heard  that  they  are  on  your 
track.  No  time  to  lose,  for  they're  a 
nippy  crew."  That  was  all, — no  signa- 
ture, no  address.  But,  such  as  it  was,  the 
note  corroborated  the  commissionnaire's 
story. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  must  go,"  the  Negro 
admitted  grudgingly.  "That'll  do  for  you. 
You  needn't  wait.    I'll  post  it  myself." 

"All  right!"  said  the  commissionnaire, 
apparently  well  satisfied.  "  But  I  think 
I'll  see  it  in  the  box  myself.  I've  been 
paid  for  the  service,  you  know;  and  I'm 
an    honest   man." 

The  porter  turned  to  his  desk  and  took 
out  an  envelope,  into  which  he  slipped 
the  note.  Then,  sitting  down,  he  wrote 
out  an  adAess  laboriously  enough. 

"Time's  nearly  up,"  said  the  commis- 
sionnaire, consulting  his  watch.  He  opened 
the  door  and  looked  out,  letting  in  a 
dash  of  heavy  rain  as  he  did  so.  "  What 
a  night!"  he  exclaimed.  "Why,  a  dog 
couldn't  go  out  in  this  rain  without  a 
coat!  Here,  give  me  the  letter  and  I'll 
post  it." 
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He  stretched  out  his  hand  quite  nat- 
urally; and,  before  the  Negro  had  time 
to  take  the  envelope  from  the  table,  the 
other  had  seized  it  and  was  off,  slamming 
the  door  of  the  little  office  as  he  dashed 
out.  It  was  done  too  quickly  to  have 
been  an  accident;  and  in  half  an  instant 
the  blackman  had  wrenched  his  door  open, 
and,  bareheaded  and  coatless,  was  out 
in  the  street  with  the  rain  pouring  down 
upon  him.  But  that  instant,  and  the 
pause  that  was  necessary  to  ascertain 
in  the  dim  light  which  way  the  other 
had  gone,  were  enough  for  the  commis- 
sionnaire.  The  Negro  saw  him  like  a  flash 
pass  the  pillar  box  at  the  end  of  the 
M  street,  and  he  knew  then  for  certain  that 
he  had  been  outwitted.  He  ran  on,  all 
the  same,  half  blinded  by  the  rain;  but 
before  he  had  gone  many  yards  the  hoot- 
hoot  of  a  taxicab  brought  him  to  a 
standstill.  And  as  the  cab,  doubling  back, 
passed  him  and  made  its  way  out  to  the 
main  thoroughfare,  there  was  a  flicker  of 
white  paper  at  the  window  that  told  him 
he  had  failed.  It  was  a  foolish  act  for  a 
staid  commissionnaire ;  but  not  so  aston- 
ishing as  his  next  one,  which  was  to 
detach  his  grey  mustache  and  throw  it 
with  a  low  chuckle  of  triumph  on  the 
floor  of  the  taxicab. 

And  when  the  letter  was  laid  out  on 
Anthony's  table,  the  address  was  found 
to  be  in  Dublin.  Unless  the  Negro  was 
able  to  telephone  to  his  accomplice,  Mr. 
Martin  would  still  be  in  ignorance  of  this 
discovery  until  after  the  telegraph  office 
opened  next  morning.  This  left  Dick 
something  over  an  hour  to  dine  and  start 
ofif  by  the  night  mail  for  Holyhead.  Here 
again  Mr.  Dillon's  prohibition  forbade 
Anthony  from  accompanying ilhim,  and 
Dick  could  not  even  promise  that  he 
would  be  able  to  send  him  a  full  account 
of  the  next  day's  proceedings. 

As  the  train  sped  northward  bearing 
Dick  to  Dublin,  he  little  thought  it  was 
his  own  life  more  than  that  of  his  friends 
that  was  to  be  influenced  by  his  coming 
interview  with  Mr.  Martin.    He  had  made 


up  his  mind  to  have  as  little  as  possible 
to  say  to  Fanchea  for  the  future.  That 
she  was  dangerously  attractive,  he  had 
already  discovered  to  his  cost;  but  he 
fully  believed  that  the  way  she  had  treated 
him  on  the  night  of  the  ball  had  cured 
him  of  his  infatuation  for  her.  He  would 
not  even  dignify  it  by  the  name  of  love; 
yet  he  owned  that,  given  the  same  inter- 
course with  her  that  he  had  had  the  pre- 
vious summer,  he  would  certainly  be  liable 
to  another  attack  of  the  same  uncomfort- 
able malady.  He  thought,  however,  that 
he  was  strong  enough  to  guard  himself 
against  such  danger;  and  his  first  out- 
post was  the  conviction  that  Fanchea  did 
not  want  him,  that  she  had  everything 
she  could  wish  for  in  a  happy  home  and 
in  the  admiration  of  those  whom  she  had 
openly  preferred  before  him. 

In  a  dingy  Dublin  lodging-house  (for 
Mr.  Martin's  accomplice  had  not  succeeded 
in  warning  him  in  time  of  the  commis- 
sionnaire's  ruse),  Dick  learned  to  what 
depths  Mrs.  O'Malley  had  stooped  in  her 
desire  to  prevent  her  son  from  marrying 
Querida.  At  first  Mr.  Martin  had  made 
some  attempt  at  blustering;  but  when 
Dick  pointed  out  to  him  that  his  own 
actions  were  not  above  blame,  and  that, 
unless  the  name  of  his  employers  was 
given,  proceedings  would  be  instituted 
against  him  for  trying  to  obtain  money 
under  false  pretences,  to  his  listener's 
horror,  he  gave  the  description,  down  to 
the  smallest  detail,  though  not  the  name, 
of  Mrs.  O'Malley.  Her  name  she  had  not 
given  him.  Dick  was  able  to  pull  himself 
together  enough  to  declare  that  if  Mr. 
Martin  had  found  out  who  his  client  was, 
or  if  in  the  future  he  should  ever  find  it 
out,  the  first  attempt  on  his  part  of  making 
it  known  to  any  one  would  result  in  his 
arrest.  By  thus  making  the  man's  own 
safety  dependent  upon  his  keeping  Mrs. 
0'Malle}''s  secret,  Dick  felt  he  was  doing 
all  that  was  possible  to  secure  those  who 
belonged  to  her  from  the  shame  of  a 
public  exposure;  and  if  the  man  chose 
at  any  future  time  to  make  use  of  his 
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knowledge  to  blackmail  the  woman  her- 
self, that  need  not  affect  her  family. 

And  it  was  of  her  family  that  Dick  was 
thinking,  —  or,  rather,  of  her  daughter 
alone.  When  his  mother  had  suggested 
that  he  should  marry  Querida,  he  had 
exclaimed  in  horror  at  the  idea  of  marry- 
ing a  girl  whose  parents  might  possibly 
have  done  something,  or  Ijeen  something, 
of  which  their  daughter  would  have  to 
be  ashamed;  and  yet  now,  when  he 
himself  had  proved  that  Fanchea's  mother 
had  done  as  low,  as  shameful  an  action 
as  any  he  could  think  of,  his  only  thought 
was  to  go  to  her,  to  save  her  from  the 
influence  of  such  a  mother,  to  protect  her 
from  any  possible  breath  of  shame  by 
making  her  his  wife. 

In  a  single  moment  the  whole  aspect 
of^his  feelings  toward  her  was  changed.  He 
recognized  now  that  he  loved  her,  not  with 
the  passing  fancy  of  a  boy,  but  with  the 
deep,  lasting  love  of  a  man.  Before,  he 
had  approached  her  dififidently,  and  at 
the  first  rebuff  had  stood  aside;  now  he 
meant  to  make 'her  marry  him.  She  had 
liked  him,  —  of  that  he  was  sure;  now 
he  would  not  rest  until  that  liking  had 
turned  to  love.  She  was  innocent  and 
good,  and  he  shuddered  to  think  what 
she  might  have  to  suffer  from  a  mother 
who  was  capable  of  doing  such  things  as 
Mrs.  O'Malley  had  done.  What  if  Fanchea 
married  a  man  whose  love  was  not  strong 
enough  to  bear  such  a  blow  as  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  thing  might  some  day  give 
to  it!  For  Dick  knew  that,  had  his  love 
for  her  not  been  deep  and  true  and  strong, 
the  discovery  of  her  mother's  crime  would 
have  sent  him  from  her  forever. 
^^He  returned  to  Drinagh  a  very  different 
man  from  what  he  had  left  it  three  days 
before.  In  his  pocket  he  carried,  signed 
and  sealed,  Mr.  Martin's  declaration  and 
his  promise  of  secrecy,  which  he  would 
have  to  hand  to  Mr.  Dillon;  and  in  his 
heart,  stowed  away  with  equal  care,  was  his 
resolution  of  winning  Fanchea  O'Malley, 
in  spite  of  everything,  for  his  wife. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Curb's  Doof. 

BY   JOSEPH    AUTRUN.     TRANSLATED    BY   M.   E.  M. 

<^  LITTLE  closed  door, 

Half  concealed  behind 
A  -clinging  emerald  vine 

Waving  in  the  wind! 

0  little  rustic  door, 
Gnarled,   arched  and  old, 

What  tragedies  of  life 

Thy  panels  could  unfold! 

1  love  thy  penthouse  dark, 
I  love  thy  wrinkled  face 

So  near  the  house  of  God, — 
I  love  the  holy  place 

Where  dwells  the  humble  sage 
Who,  'mid  a  life  of  care, 

Strengthens  his  faithful  soul 

In   patience,   peace,   and   prayer. 

Fortune  has  passed  thee  by, 
O  warped  and  ancient  door! 

Thou  shelterest  God's  friend. 
Thou  dost  not  ask  for  more. 

But  when  at  Misery's  knock 
The  feeble  echoes  wake, 

Thy  portals  open  wide 

For  pleading  Mercy's  sake. 

And  never  sinful  soul. 

By   Pharisee  denied. 
Begged  there  to  lay  its  load 

But  thou  didst  open  wide. 

O  little  rustic  door, 

Thou  hidest  faith  untold! 

To  me  only  heaven's  gate 
A  holier  doth  unfold. 


In  this  world,  where  there  is  so  much 
sorrow  and  so  much  unnecessary  grief, 
fret,  and  worry,  how  grateful  ought  we  to 
be  that. God  sends  along,  here  and  there, 
a  natural  heart-singer,  who,  by  his  very 
carriage  and  spontaneous  actions,  calms, 
cheers,  and  helps  his  fellows!  God  bless 
the  good-natured,  for  they  bless  everybody 
else. — Anon. 
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Tyburn  tree. 


BY    A.   HILLIAKD    ATTERIDGE. 


III. 


TN  1573  we  have  the  execution  of 
"Thomas  Woodhouse,  a  priest  of  Lin- 
colnshire, who  had  long  lain  a  prisoner 
in  the  Fleet."  After  this,  page  after  page 
has  its  record  of  martyrdoms.  Here  is 
the  brief  account  of  the  death  of  Blessed 
Thomas  Sherwood: 

1578.— The  7  of  Februarie,  one  named  Shere- 
wood  was  drawne  from  the  Tower  of  London 
to  Tyborne,  and  there  hanged,  bowelled  and 
quartered.  [Stow,  p.  684.]  Thomas  Sherwood 
was  a  layman.  In  the  Tower  he  was  cruelly 
racked  to  make  him  tell  where  he  had 
heard  Mass. 

It  should  be  added  that  he  was  racked 
in  vain.    He  refused  to  betray  his  pastors. 

In  telling  of  the  torture  of  Campion 
and  his  companions,  Mr.  Marks  quotes 
Burghley's  infamous  defence  of  this  illegal 
infliction.  His  victims  had  not  been  so 
badly  treated,  argued  Elizabeth's  minister. 
"That  very  Campion,  I  say,  was  never 
so  racked  but  that  he  was  presently  able 
to  walk  and  to  write."  Granted  that 
"Alexander  Briant"  was  starved  and 
tormented  with  thirst:  it  was  his  own 
fault;  for  there  were  orders  to  give  him 
food  and  drink  as  soon  as  he  wrote 
what  his  gaolers  wanted.  Blessed  Campion, 
Sherwin  and  Briant  were  executed  on 
December  i,  1581.  In  their  case  an 
attempt  was  made  to  argue  at  their  trial 
that  they  had  plotted  against  the  Queen 
while  residing  abroad.  It  was  in  vain 
that  they  denied  the  calumny:  their 
priesthood  was  offence  enough,  and  a 
carefully  chosen  jury  would  bring  in  any 
verdict  asked  against  them.  But  in  most 
cases  even  the  attempt  to  build  up  a 
charge  of  constructive  treason  was  not 
made.  Stow,  chronicling  the  events  of 
his  time,  and  faithfully  reflecting  current 
opinion,  calls  it  "a  tra)'^terous  speech" 
when,  on  his  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
Blessed    Everard    Hanse    "  afTirmed    that 


himself e  was  subject  to  the  Pope  in  eccle- 
siasticall  causes,  and  that  the  Pope  hath 
now  the  same  authority  here  in  England 
that  he  had  a  hundred  yeares  past." 
That  priesthood  was  treason  enough  is 
plainly  set  forth  in  such  extracts  from 
Stow's  "Chronicle"  as  the  following: 

1584.  — February  12. —  The  7  of  February 
were  arraygned  at  Westminster  John  Fen 
[James  Fenn],  George  Haddocke  [Haydock], 
John  Munden,  John  Nutter,  and  Thomas  Hemer- 
ford,  all  fiue  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  in 
being  made  priestes  beyond  the  seas,  and  by  the 
Popes  authoritie,  since  a  statute  made  in  anno 
prima  of  her  maiesties  raygne,  and  hadde  judg- 
ment to  be  hanged,  bowelled  and  quartered; 
which  were  all  executed  at  Tyborne  on  the  12 
of  February. 

The  law  of  treason  was  stretched  still 
wider  in  1581  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,* 
making  it  high  treason  to  convert  any 
one  to  the  "Church  of  Rome,"  or  to  be 
so  converted.  Burghley  and  the  Queen's 
other  advisers  felt  that  the  public  opinion 
of  Europe  was  being  outraged,  and  at- 
tempted more  than  one  defence  of  their 
conduct  in  pamphlets,  in  which  it  was 
argued  that  to  be  a  priest  or  a  convert 
implied  disloyalty.  One  of  these  pam- 
phlets— "  The  Execution  of  Justice  in 
England" — called  forth  a  reply,  for  cir- 
culating which  a  priest.  Father  Alfield, 
and  a  layman,  Mr.  Webley,  a  dyer  of 
London,  were  executed.  Stow  notes  under 
date  of  July  6,  1585,  how  they  were 
"  condemned  as  felons  to  be  hanged  for 
publishing  of  books  containing  false,  sedi- 
tious and  slaunderous  matter,  to  the 
defamation  of  our  soueraygne  lady  the 
Queene,"  and  how  they  were  hanged  next 
day.  The  charge  was  felony,  not  high 
treason;  so  they  were  spared  the  horrors 
of  quartering.    Mr.  Marks'  apt  comment  is : 

It  is  proverbially  dangerous  to  argue  with 
the  master  of  legions;  it  was  equally  dangerous 
to  argue  with  the  mistress  of  the  rack,  the 
gallows,  and  the  ripping  knife.  Alfield  and 
Weble)"^  had  circulated  copies  of  an  answer  to 
"The  Execution  of  Justice  in  England."  They 
experienced  this  "Justice"  in  consequence; 
were   tortured  in  prison  and  afterward  hanged 


*   23  Elizabeth,  cap.  1. 
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On  February  -'i,  1595,  Robert  Southwell 
suffered  the  traitor's  death  at  Tyborne 
for  his  priesthood.  He  was  one  of  Eng- 
land's poets,  of  whom  Ben  Jonson  wrote 
that  he  would  willingly  destroy  much  of 
his  own  writings  if  he  could  claim  the 
authorship  of  one  poem  of  Southwell's. 
He  had  been  two  years  in  prison,  "  and 
so  brutally  tortured  and  ill  used  that  his 
father  petitioned  Elizabeth  that  he  might 
at  once  suffer  death  if  guilty,  or  be  better 
treated." 

On  February  27,  1601,  a  Catholic  lady 
Mistress  Anne  Line,  or  Lynde,  was  hanged 
at  Tyburn.  Her  crime  was  that  a  priest 
had  said  Mass  at  her  house,  and  when  the 
agents  of  the  government  arrived  to  arrest 
him  she  secured  his  escape.  On  the  same 
morning  two  Benedictines,  Fathers  Bark- 
worth  (or  Barkwey)  and  Filcock,  suffered 
the  full  penalty  of  treason.  Mr.  Marks 
gives  ah  account  of  these  executions  from 
the  report  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission  on  the  Duke  of  Rutland's 
papers.  Anne  Linde  was  an  aged  lady. 
When  she  was  tried,  "her  weakness  was 
suche  that  she  was  carrycd  to  the  said 
sessions  betwixt  tw^o  in  a  chaire."  On 
the  way  to  Tyburn  the  ministers  worried 
her  with  attempts  to  "convert"  her.  At 
the  gallows, — 

beinge  urged  amongst  other  thinges  by  the  min- 
ister that  she  had  been  a  common  receavor  of 
many  preistes,  she  aunswered,  "Where  I  have 
receaved  one  I  would  to  God  I  had  been  able 
to  have  receaved  a  thousand."  She  behaved 
most  meekely,  patiently  and  vertuously  to  her 
last  breath.  She  kissed  the  gallows,  and  before 
and  after  her  private  prayers  ble?singe  herself, 
the  carte  was  drawne  awaye,  and  she  then 
made  the  signe  of  the  crosse  uppon  her  and 
after  that  never  moved. 

In  the  same  record  we  read  how  Father 
Barkworth  kissed  the  gallows  and  the 
rope,  and  exclaimed:  "  Ha;c  est  dies 
Domini.  Gaudeamus  in  ea!"  ("This  is  the 
day  of  the  Lord.  Let  us  rejoice  in  it!") 
Here,  too,  the  Protestant  minister  was 
officiously  forward,  and  told  the  priest 
to  remember  Christ  died  for  him,— as  if 
he  were  likely  to  forget  it!  The  martyr, 
"holdinge  the  rope  in  his  hands,"  replied: 


"And  so  do  I  for  Him;  and  I  would  I  had 
a  thousand  lives  to  bestow  upon  Him  in 
this  cause."  Asked  if  he  would  pray  for 
the  Queen,  he  replied  at  once:  "God  bless 
her  and  send  her  and  me  to  meet  joyfully 
in  heaven!"  Then  he  prayed  for  the  judge 
who  had  sentenced,  the  lawyers  who  had 
prosecuted  him.  As  he  was  swung  off  the 
cart  he  said  again :  "  H<bc  est  dies  Domini. 
Gaudeamus  in  ea!"  Under  the  knife  he 
struggled  to  rise,  exclaiming,  "  Lord!  Lord! 
Lord!"  But,  "  being  holden  by  the  strength 
of  the  executioners,"  he  was  hacked  to 
death.    His  comrade  died  as  courageously. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  brave 
Anne  Line  was  not  waiting  for  her  own 
death  during  these  horrors.  The  priest 
she  had  saved  was  the  Venerable  Francis 
Page,  S.  J.  He  was  captured  shortly  after, 
and  suffered  at  Tyburn  in  April,  1602. 
It  is  a  coincidence  that  with  him  was 
executed  another  priest,  Thomas  Tich- 
bornc,  who  had  been  rescued  from  the 
hands  of  the  constable  the  year  before 
by  two  Catholic  gentlemen — his  cousin, 
Nicholas  Tichborne,  and  Thomas  Hack- 
shot.  The  rescuers  saved  the  priest  at 
the  cost  of  their  own  lives.  They  were 
taken,  and  hanged  at  Tyburn  on  August 
24,  1 60 1.  The  last  of  Elizabeth's  victims 
here  was  Father  W.  Anderson,  executed 
on  February  27,  1603,  simply  for  being 
a  priest,  "  found  in  England  contrary  to 
the  statute  of  Anno  27  Eliz." 

Under  James  I.,  the  first  priest  executed 
there  was  Robert  Drury  (February  26, 
1607).  Amongst  the  next  year's  victims 
was  the  Jesuit,  Thomas  Garnet,  a  brother 
of  the  more  famous  Father  Henry  Garnet. 
The  evidence  on  which  he  was  convicted 
was  simply  that  he  had  signed  his  name 
"  Thomas  Garnet,  priest."  Stow  tells  how 
he  had  "  favour  offred  him  if  he  would 
take  the  oath  of  alleageance  aforesayd, 
but  he  refused  it."  Lord  Exeter,  of  the 
Privy  Council,  who  was  present  at  the 
execution,  would  not  allow  the  rope  to 
be  cut  till  the  priest  was  dead;  and  this 
more  humane  method  was  used  at  some 
other  executions  under  James. 
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Mr.  Marks  tells  how,  in  1610,  Father 
John  Roberts  was  arrested  while  saying 
Mass,  and  hurried  away  in  his  vestments. 
He  was  hanged  at  Tyburn  with  Father 
Thomas  Somers  and  "  sixteen  persons 
condemned  for  various  offences."  Father 
Pollen  has  published  a  narrative  of  this 
execution  from  the  Stonyhurst  manu- 
scripts. One  is  sorry  Mr.  Marks  has  not 
used  this  source  of  information,  for  it 
contains  some  very  interesting  details. 
Thus  we  are  told  how  Father  Roberts  was 
so  weak  "with  two  hours  of  suffering  on 
the  hurdle"  that  the  hangman  had  to  help 
him  to  rise.  This  throws  some  light  on 
the  misery  of  being  "drawn"  to  Tyburn. 
Like  Blessed  Thomas  More,  he  jested  with 
death.  Looking  at  the  fire  and  the  caldron 
beside  the  gallows,  he  said :  "  Here's  a  hot 
breakfast  ready,  despite  the  cold  weather." 
And  when  a  kindly  bystander,  seeing 
him  bareheaded,  offered  him  a  cap,  he 
replied :  "  Do  not  trouble  yourself  about 
that,  sir.  I  am  not  afraid  that  hereafter 
I   shall  ever  suffer  from  headache." 

There  were  always  many  Catholics  at 
Tyburn  on  the  day  of  a  martyrdom.  They 
came  to  witness,  not  the  horrors  of  an 
execution  but  the  triumph  of  a  champion 
of  the  Faith.  When  Father  Thomas  Max- 
field  was  hanged  there  in  1616,  with 
thirteen  criminals  as  his  companions, 
there  was  a  strange  spectacle;  for  the 
Catholics  had  hung  wreaths  of  flowers 
on    the  Triple  Tree. 

Under  Charles  L  executions  of  Cath- 
olics ceased  for  a  while.  His  Queen  Hen- 
rietta Maria,  of  France,  startled  the  court 
by  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Tyburn  to  pray 
at  the  spot  where  so  much  innocent  blood 
had  been  shed  for  the  Faith.  But  when 
the  Parliament  became  master  of  London, 
executions  of  priests  began  again.  There 
were  many  between  1641  and  1654.  In 
this  last  year  Father  John  Southworth 
was  martyred.  Twice  before  he  had  been 
arrested;  once  before  he  had  been  con- 
demned to  death,  but  was  set  free  on  the 
intercession  of  the  French  Ambassador. 
He  had  been  sent  abroad,   but  returned 


to    the    dangerous    English    mission.     Mr. 
Marks  thus  relates  his  end: 

He  was  finally  apprehended  in  1654.  O"  ^is 
arraignment  he  pleaded  that  he  was  not  guilty 
of  treason;  but,  in  spite  of  persuasion,  acknowl- 
edged that  he  was  a  priest.  The  court,  with,  it 
is  said,  great  reluctance,  passed  the  inevitable 
sentence.  On  June  28  five  coiners  were  drawn, 
hanged  and  quartered  with  Father  Southworth. 
He  was  an  old  man  of  72;  nothing  was  alleged 
against  him  but  that  he  was  a  priest.  The  guilt 
of  this  judicial  murder  rests  wholly  with  Crom- 
well. The  life  of  Southworth  was  in  his  hands; 
he  was  deaf  to  the  suit  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
ambassadors  for  Southworth's  life. 

No  more  Catholics  were  executed  till 
the  frenzy  of  the  Popish  Plot  seized  on 
England  in  1678-81.  In  those  years  four- 
teen priests  and  laymen  were  put  to  death 
at  Tyburn.  The  last  of  these  was  Dr. 
Oliver  Plunket,  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
and  Primate  of  Ireland.  He  was  dragged 
from  the  cabin  where  he  lived  the  life 
of  a  poor  man  in  Ulster,  to  be  condemned 
on  the  evidence  of  perjurers  in  London. 
His  was  the  last  martyrdom  at  Tyburn. 
In  these  later  years  Irishmen  and  Irish- 
women have  done  great  things  for  the 
revival  of  the  Faith  in  England;  and  the 
memory  of  how  this  saintly  prelate  died, 
at  Tyburn,  closing  the  long  series  of 
martyrdoms  which  have  consecrated  the 
ill-omened  spot,  is  a  link  between  the 
past  of  Catholicity  in  Ireland  and  England. 

In  this  brief  retrospect  of  the  story  of 
Tyburn  I  have  been  able  to  name  only 
some  of  the  martyrs.  Mr.  Marks'  book 
tells  of  many  more.  The  record  of  their 
triumphs  is  mingled  with  the  narratives 
of  the  deaths  of  murderers,  thieves,  high- 
waymen, forgers,  and  other  criminals.  This 
helps  one  to  realize  that,  like  their  Lord, 
they  were  condemned  to  what  the  world 
considered  a  shameful  death.  Many  non- 
Catholic  readers,  who  would  never  open 
a  book  on  the  English  martyrs,  will  learn 
something  of  them  from  the  pages  of 
these  annals  of  "Tyburn  Tree." 

And  it  is  well  that  their  story  should 
be  told  to  non-Catholics  in  these  days, 
when  attempts  are  being  made  by  the 
Anglicans  to  bolster  up  a  fantastic  theory 
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that  no  essential  change  was  made  by  the 
EngHsh  Reformation,  and  that  the  Estab- 
Hshed  Church  can  claim  continuity  with 
the  Church  of  St.  Augustine  and  St. 
Thomas  Becket,  the  Church  of  Saxon, 
Norman  and  Plantagenet  days.  But  if 
there  was  no  essential  change,  what  means 
this  trail  of  blood  across  a  century  and  a 
half?  Why  did  these  priests  and  laymen, 
women,  nobles  and  commons,  go  to  the 
death  of  felons  and  criminals?  "  It  was  a 
question  of  the  Pope's  claim  to  supremacy 
clashing  with  royal  claims,"  say  the 
Anglicans.  No:  this  was  only  part  of  it. 
Numbers  died  simply  because  they  were 
priests,  or  had  sheltered  priests  and  heard 
Mass.  For  the  new  religion  imposed  on 
England  by  the  arquebuses  and  pikes  of 
foreign  mercenaries,  the  axe  of  Tower 
Hill,  the  halter  and  ripping  knife  of 
Tyburn,  repudiated  priesthood  and  sacri- 
fice and  sacrament,  and  denied  the  central 
fact  of  Christian  worship  unchallenged  in 
England  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 
fc  It    was    because    the    Reformers    hated 

|: '  ~  the  Mass  with  a  diabolical  hatred,  and 
r  the  Catholics  held  that  no  price  was  too 
great  to  pay  for  its  perpetuation,  that  the 
promoters  of  the  new  religion  sent  the 
priests  of  the  old  Faith  to  die  a  cruel  death 
at  Tyburn.  Until  the  record  of  these  mar- 
tyrdoms can  be  explained  away,  it  is  folly 
to  talk  of  continuity.  It  matters  not  that 
in  recent  years  the  Anglicans  have  revived 
,  an  imitation  of  the  Mass,  and  claimed 
priestly  powers  for  their  ministers;  for, 
as  Canon  Henley  Henson,  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  a  dignitary  of  the  State,  rightly 
said,  "revival  is  not  continuity,"  and 
can  not  retrospectively  bridge  over  a  gap 
that  existed  for  generations.  The  hard 
\  fact  remain's,  that  the  Established  Church 
of  to-day  in  England  is  the  heir  of  the 
men  who  sent  our  martyrs  to  Tyburn. 
'  It  was  the  constancy  of  these  heroes  of 
the  Faith  that  kept  intact  the  historic 
bond  between  the  Catholic  Church  in 
England  of  pre-Reformation  days  and  the 
Church  that  to-day  in  England  recognizes 
Pius  X.   as    its    head. 


It  was  during  the  Eucharistic  Congress 
in  London  that  one  of  the  French  arch- 
bishops said:  "The  altar,  the  Holy  Sac- 
rifice, the  Sacramental  Presence,  banished 
from  the  historic  cathedrals  of  England 
and  forbidden  by  sanguinary  laws,  were 
preserved  to  the  people  of  England  at  the 
price  of  the  blood  of  countless  martyrs." 
This  is  why  Tyburn  has  become  for  us 
the  name  of  a  holy  place,  and  why 
something  of  the  glory  of  the  Cross  is 
associated  forever  with  the  memory  of 
its  "Triple  Tree." 

(The  End.) 


A  Great  American. 


BY    ANNA    T.   SADLIER. 


WHEN  the  writer's  mother,  Mrs.  James 
Sadlier,  was  writing  her  widely  read 
and  popular  stories,  and  her  father  was  one 
of  the  original  partners  in  the  publishing 
house  of  D.  &  J.  Sadlier,  their  home  in 
New  York  was  a  meeting-place  for  many 
celebrities.  None  amongst  them  was  more 
honored  than  Orestes  Brownson,  who  was 
regarded  by  the  whole  household  with 
reverence  and  affection.  Always  affable 
and  condescending  to  the  young  folk,  the 
Doctor's  words  of  wisdom  were  impressed 
upon  their  minds,  to  be  remembered  and 
more  deeply  appreciated  by  the  survivors 
of  that  circle,  now  that  the  sun  of  life 
has  waned  from  youth  to  maturity,  and 
is  slanting  toward  its  setting.  It  seems 
fitting  that  in  all  the  honors  heaped  upon 
the  grave  of  Orestes  Brownson,  a  single 
wreath  should  be  cast  by  the  daughter 
of  those  oldtime  friends. 

That  Orestes  A.  Brownson  was  amongst 
the  very  greatest  men  whom  America 
has  produced  is  a  fact  admitted  by  those 
most  competent  to  judge.  And  it  is  a  fact 
which  would  have  been  far  more  widely 
blazoned  forth,  had  not  the  keen  logic  of 
that  noble  intellect  brought  it  into  sub- 
mission to  the  Catholic  Church.  Brownson 
could  never  have  been  content  with  the 
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half  truths,  the  philosophical  dilettantism 
of  Emerson.  He  was  profound,  original, 
above  all  analytical  and  searching.  He 
had  to  get  at  the  truth  and  to  proclaim 
it  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 

The  best  part  of  half  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  the  huge  bulk,  the  majestic 
figure,  and  leonine  head  of  the  philosopher 
were  familiar  to  the  people  of  New  York 
in  particular,  and  to  those  of  other  States 
on  occasions.  Many  of  that  generation, 
which  hung  upon  his  words,  which  was 
genuinely  proud  of  his  genius,  have  passed 
away.  The  people  of  those  days,  and  of 
course  numbers  who  still  survive,  were 
familiar  with  his  remarkable  career  and 
the  various  stages  by  which  he  reached 
upward  to  the  perfect  light.  "  In  philos- 
ophy," says  a  recent  writer  in  America, 
"  there  was  no  error  which  he  had  not 
explored  and  temporarily  accepted, — 
scepticism,  pantheism,  even  socialism. ..." 
It  was,  in  fact,  "his  intellectual  courage 
and  honesty  that  caused  him  to  run 
through  the  whole  discordant  gamut  of 
sectarianism."  As  he  himself  tells  us,  "I 
have  never  been  the  slave  of  my  own 
past,  and  truth  has  always  been  dearer 
to  me  than   my  own  opinions." 

That  was  an  intensely  interesting 
phase  of  his  career  amongst  the  literary 
illuminati  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity, 
during  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  met  in  familiar  intercourse 
Thoreau  and  Emerson,  Alcott  and  Holmes, 
Longfellow  and  Whittier,  Hawthorne  and 
Lowell.  He  was  amongst  the  delightful 
group  which  is  sketched  by  that  ideal 
publisher,  Fields,  in  his  "Yesterdays  with 
Authors,"  and  who,  with  his  partner,  the 
cultured  and  scholarly  Ticknor,  formed 
a  centre,  more  properly  a  focus,  for  that 
famous  circle.  Like  Isaac  Hecker,  after- 
ward the  holy  priest  and  founder  of  a 
religious  Order,  Dr.  Brownson  took  part 
in  the  Utopian  and  communistic  scheme 
of  Brook  Farm.  That  it  toppled  to  earth 
again  from  its  bright  vision  of  restoring 
mankind  to  its  primitive  plan  of  exist- 
ence detracts  nothing  from  its  sociological 


interest,  nor  from  the  charm  of  those 
wonderful  hours  that  must  have  been 
passed  under  the  arching  trees  of  the  quaint 
New- England  town  which  saw  its  birth. 

Mr.  Brownson,  after  all  those  wander- 
ings, was  received  into  the  Church  by 
that  distinguished  ecclesiastic  and  scholar. 
Bishop  Fitzpatrick,  of  Boston,  for  whom 
he  always  retained  the  warmest  senti- 
ments of  admiration  and  affection.  It 
required  both  courage  and  steadfastness — 
yes,  and  humility,  too, — for  a  man  of 
Brownson's  calibre  deliberately  to  make 
his  submission  to  the  Church  in  that  day 
and  generation;  for  the  American  Cath- 
olic Church,  which  has  so  amazingly  pro- 
gressed in  all  directions,  was  then  in  its 
infancy.  The  social  and  intellectual  status 
of  its  members  was,  generally  speaking,  not 
the  highest.  As  a  system,  and  especially 
in  New  England,  it  has  been  truthfully 
said  that  "it  was  regarded  as  a  dead-and- 
gone  superstition."  To  become  a  Catholic 
then  was  to  be  superciliously  regarded 
as  erratic,  extraordinary,  and  altogether 
incomprehensible . 

Brownson,  however,  his  genius  apart, 
was  of  that  truest  and  finest  type  of 
American — fearless,  unshackled  by  con- 
ventionality of  any  sort,  carrying  every- 
thing to  its  logical  end  with  simplicity 
and  directness,  scanning  with  eagle  eye 
the  whole  range  of  divergent  aims  and 
opinions,  and  finally  centring  in  the  Sun 
of  truth.  The  entire  story  of  the  Doctor's 
conversion  is  luminously  and  graphically 
told  in  "The  Convert,"  which  deserves 
to  be  more  widely  known  than  it  is, 
and  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
educated  inquirer. 

Besides  his  voluminous  works.  Dr. 
Brownson  for  many  years  published  his 
Review,  a  veritable  compendium  of  thought 
upon  all  the  problems  of  the  day,  religious 
and  ethical,  philosophical  and  literary. 
In  addition,  he  found  time  to  write  brill- 
iant papers  for  the  Catholic  World,  then 
edited  by  his  stanch  friend.  Father  Hecker; 
and  to  contribute  vigorous  articles  to  a 
leading  exponent  of  Catholic  opinion  in  that 
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day,  the  New  York  Tablet,  with  which  he 
was  editorially  connected.  Many  of  these 
articles  were  written  during  the  exciting 
times  of  the  Civil  War, —  Dr.  Brownson 
giving  his  ardent  and  outspoken  adhesion 
to  the  cause  of  the  Union.  Those  wise 
and  trenchant  words  of  his,  aglow  with 
fiery  patriotism,  no  doubt  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  over  the  mind  of  his 
contemporaries.* 

After  his  conversion,  the  philosopher 
still  maintained  his  friendship  with  many 
of  his  oldtime  associates,  though  in  a 
much  less  intimate  fashion;  and,  as  time 
went  on,  the  companionship  of  those 
within  the  Fold  naturally  became  more 
congenial.  This  wide  circle  gradually 
narrowed  to  those  who  specially  com- 
mended- themselves  to  his  mind.  But  of 
course  pilgrimages  were  always  made  by 
innumerable  prelates  and  priests,  as  well 
as  by  those  Catholics  whose  social  and 
intellectual  status  permitted  them  the 
privilege,  to  that  quiet  home  in  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey,  of  which  Dr.  Brownson  was 
not  only  the  head  but  the  centre.  Needless 
to  say,  it  was  a  very  interesting  house- 
hold, presided  over  by  the  gentle,  lovable 
and  holy  Mrs.  Brownson,  together  with 
the  only  daughter,  the  brilliant,  witty 
and  fascinating  Sarah,  afterward  the  wife 
of  Judge  Tenney.  This  gifted  woman  pre- 
deceased her  father,  after  having  written 
some  important  books,  notably  a  Life  of 
Prince  Gallitzin. 

Of  the  Doctor's  sons,  two  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  officers  in  the  regular  army  and 
during  the  Civil  War.  One  of  these,  Major 
Henry  F.  Brownson,  afterward  resigned 
and  took  up  the  practice  of  law;  finding 
time,  besides  editing  a  complete  edition  of 
his  father's  works,  to  make  valuable  con- 
tributions to  current  Catholic  literature. 

Although,  as  Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee 
once  wrote  in  a  private  letter,  "  Brownson 
was  too  big  for  America:  he  should  have 
had   the   other   continents   as   a  field  for 


*  Dr.  Brownson  was  also  a  contributor  to 
The  Ave  Maria,  for  which,  he  once  declared, 
Ms  most  careful  work  was  done. — Ed.  A.  M. 


his  genius,"  the  philosopher  was  as  ardent 
an  American  as  he  was  a  Catholic.  He 
describes  himself  as  "simply  devoted  to 
the  real,  living  and  energieing  Constitu- 
tion of  the  American  Republic,  as  it  is, 
not  as  some  fancy  it  to  be  or  are  striving 
to  make  it."  And  he  went  on  to  say 
that  he  had  "no  other  ambition  than  to 
present  it  as  it  is  to  the  understanding 
and  love  of  his  countrymen." 

From  his  pronouncements  in  this  regard, 
wherein  are  united  his  two  master  pas- 
sions of  religion  and  patriotism,  a  few 
brief  and  typical  sentences  may  be 
quoted.  "I  believe,"  he  says,  "that  he 
who  can  exert  the  most  influence  on  our 
Catholic  population,  especially  by  giving 
tone  and  direction  to  our  Catholic  youth, 
will  exert  the  most  influence  in  forming 
the  character  and  shaping  the  future 
destiny  of  the  nation.  Ambition  and 
patriotism  alike,  as  well  as  my  own  Cath- 
olic faith  and  sympathies,  induce  me  to 
address  myself  primarily  to  Catholics.  I 
write  as  a  Catholic,  because  all  Christian 
principles  —  nay,  all  real  principles  —  are 
Catholic;  and  there  is  nothing  sectarian 
either  in  Nature  or  Revelation."  Again, 
he  declares  that  "theological  principles 
are  the  only  real  principles  of  all  science 
as  of  all  reality." 

As  regards  those  outside  the  Church, 
he  thus  explains  his  attitude :  "  I  quarrel 
with  none  of  the  sects.  I  honor  virtue 
wherever  I  see  it,  and  truth  wherever  it 
is  found.  But,  in  my  belief,  no  sect  is 
destined  to  a  long  life  or  a  permanent 
possession."  His  idea  with  regard  to  con- 
troversy is  interesting:  "I  engage  in  no 
controversy  with  any  one  not  of  my 
religion.  For  if  the  positive,  affirmative 
truth  is  brought  out  and  placed  in  a  clear 
light  before  the  public,  whatever  is  sec- 
tarian in  any  of  the  sects  will  disappear 
as  the  morning  mists  before  the  rising 
sun."  He  optimistically  refers  to  a  con- 
dition of  things  which,  if  true  at  the  time 
of  his  writing,  is  doubly  true  to-day :  "  It 
is  no  discredit  to  any  man  in  the  United 
States  to  be  a  firm,   sincere  and  devout 
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Catholic.  The  old  sectarian  prejudice 
may  remain  in  a  few  whose  'eyes,'  as 
Emerson  expresses  it,  'are  in  their  hind- 
head,  not  in  their  /orehead.'  But  the 
American  people  are  not  at  heart  secta- 
rian; and  the  nothingarianism  so  prev- 
alent amongst  them  only  marks  the  state 
of  transition  from  sectarian  opinions  to 
positive  Catholic  faith.  At  any  rate,  it 
can  not  be  denied  that  the  Catholics  are 
an  integral,  living  and  growing  element 
in  the  American  population, — quite  too 
numerous,  too  wealthy,  and  too  influential 
to  be  ignored." 

His  reflections  on  a  Papal  Encyclical 
then  recently  published  apply,  it  would 
seem,  w^ith  still  greater  force  to  our  day. 
"The  Holy  Father,"  he  declares,  "has 
simply  exercised  his  pastoral  and  teaching 
authority  to  save  religion,  society,  science, 
and  civilization  from  utter  corruption 
or  destruction.  The  opinions,  tendencies 
and  movements,  directly  or  by  implica- 
tion censured,  are  the  effect  of  narrow 
and  superficial  thinking,  of  partial  and 
one-sided  views;  and  are  sectarian,  sophis- 
tical, and  hostile  to  all  real  progress; 
tending,  so  far  as  they  go,  to  throw  society 
back  to  barbarism,  from  which,  after 
centuries  of  toil  and  struggle,  it  is  just 
beginning  to  emerge.  The  Holy  Father  has 
condemned  nothing  that  real  philosophy, 
real  science,  does  not  also  condemn." 

Dr.  Brownson  freely  acknowledges  his 
indebtedness,  in  the  domain  of  theology 
and  polemics,  to  "the  great  Fathers  and 
Doctors  of  the  Church, — the  great  masters 
of  all  that  is  solid  or  permanent  in  modern 
thought,  either  Catholic  or  non-Catholic." 
There  were  moments,  during  the  publica- 
tion of  his  Review,  when  his  independent 
and  original  cast  of  mind  brought  him 
into  conflict  with  this  or  that  theologian. 
But,  with  the  humility  of  true  greatness 
as  well  as  of  his  consistent  Christian  pro- 
fession, Brownson  invariably  brought  his 
theories  and  line  of  argument  into  har- 
mony with  the  teaching  Church,  to  which, 
with  touching  self-abasement,  he  sub- 
mitted   as    a    child    might    to    a    mother 


beloved  and  revered.  That  splendid  intel- 
lect, long  wandering,  was  chained  at  last 
by  voluntary  bonds,  never  to  wander  more. 

In  public  as  in  private,  as  a  mighty 
wielder  of  the  pen  or  the  conversationalist 
who  held  whole  circles,  as  the  devoted 
father  and  husband,  as  the  true  and  loyal 
friend,  as  the  devout  worshipper  in  the 
lowliest  sanctuary,  Brownson  everywhere 
and  always  showed  forth  the  faith  which 
was  in  him.  It  was  related  of  him  that 
once,  upon  some  public  occasion  where 
chiefly  non-Catholics  were  present,  Dr. 
Brownson,  before  sitting  down  to  table, 
made  a  large  and  conspicuous  Sign  of  the 
Cross.  On  being  questioned  by  a  com- 
panion as  to  his  reason  for  this  obtrusive 
display  of  his  religion,  he  answered  in  a 
•perfectly  audible  voice:  "  Because  I  want 
to  show  that  there  is  one  Christian  man 
in  the  company."  That  was  his  constant 
attitude, — a  desire  to  make  conspicuous 
his  Christian  manhood. 

He  offers  sage  and  profound  reflections 
on  the  mission  of  nations  which  "are 
only  individuals  on  a  larger  scale,"  and 
particularly  on  that  of  the  American 
nation, — reflections  which  are  somewhat 
as  follows:  "The  Jews  were  the  chosen 
people  of  God,  through  whom  the  prim- 
itive traditions  were  to  be  preserved  in 
their  purity  and  integrity,  and  the  Messiah 
was  to  come.  The  Greeks  were  chosen  for 
the  realization  of  beauty  and  the  splendor 
of  art;  and  the  Romans,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  State,  law  and  jurisprudence. 
The  mission  of  the  United  States  is  to 
accomplish  a  greater  work  than  was 
assigned  to  either  for  the  realization  of  a 
great  idea — the  dialectic  union  of  author- 
ity and  liberty,  of  the  natural  rights  of 
man  and  those  of  society.  ...  It  is  not 
the  union  of  Church  and  State — that  is, 
the  union,  or  identity  rather,  of  religious 
and  political  principles — which  it  is  desir- 
able to  get  rid  of,  but  the  disunion  or 
antagonism  of  Church  and  State.  And 
this    is    nowhere    possible    outside    of   the 

United   States For   nowhere  else    is  it 

practical  at  present  to  maintain  betweeii 
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the  two  powers  their  normal  relation.  .  .  . 
It  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  except 
in  the  United  States,  the  Church  is  either 
held  in  subjection  or  treated  as  an  enemy. 
The  relation  is  not  that  of  harmony,  but 
that  of  antagonism,  to  the  grave  detri- 
ment both  of  religion  and  of  civilization." 

He  goes  on  to  show  that,  though  in 
the  United  States  all  religions,  the  false 
as  well  as  the  true,  are  free,  the  former, 
being  one-sided,  sophistical,  and  un- 
Catholic,  are  opposed  by  the  State;  and 
he  notes  that  none  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  sects  have  become  incorporated  in 
the  law  of  the  State,  because  "the  State 
conscience  is  Catholic,  not  sectarian." 
He  is  convinced,  therefore,  that  those 
principles  of  the  State  will  finally  put 
an  end  to  the  warfare  between  the  civil 
and  religious  forces,  and  leave  the  Church 
in  her  normal  position  in  society.  For  to 
his  keen  and  forcible  mind  it  seems  clear 
that  the  sects  can  not  prevail  against  that 
true  Republic,  and  must  in  time  give  way; 
though,  of  course,  the  Church  will  always 
have  to  contend  with  such  foes  as  indif- 
ferentism  and  infidelity.  He  makes  an 
observation  that  is  likewise  still  more 
applicable  to  present-day  conditions:  "In 
France,  which  has  the  proud  title  of 
Eldest  Daughter  of  the  Church,  Catholics, 
as  such,  are  not  freer  than  they  are  in 
Turkey.  All  religions  are  said  .to  be  free 
except  the  religion  of  the  great  majority 
of  Frenchmen." 

For  more  than  a  generation  in  the 
life  of  man,  Orestes  Augustus  Brownson 
has  been  sleeping  with  the  illustrious 
dead.  In  this  present  generation,  Amer- 
ican Catholics  are  paying  in  a  small  degree 
the  outstanding  debt  of  their  gratitude  by 
erecting  in  Central  Park  a  bronze  bust 
of  the  man  who  necessarily  towered 
above  his  contemporaries,  and  was  en- 
abled to  do  a  work  which  none  other,  at 
least  amongst  the  laity,  could  have  done. 
In  placing  that  memorial  there,  amongst 
the  many  others  to  men  of  various  creeds 
who  have  rendered  service  to  the  country 
or    to    humanity    in    general,    American 


Catholics  have  honored  themselves.  It 
has  proved  their  appreciation  of  the  place 
which  he  deserved  to  occupy  amongst  the 
great,  and  of  those  services  rendered 
by  Brownson, — a  fearless  champion  of  the 
truth,  who,  with  splendid  courage  and 
independence,  devoted  the  resources  of 
his  intellect  to  the  Churcli  which  he  had 
made  so  many  sacrifices  to  enter. 


Our  Lady's  Statue  on  the  Marienbriicke. 


THE  late  Biirgermeister  of  Vienna 
was  the  promoter  of  the  restoration 
and  adornment  of  the  Marienbriicke,  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  many  bridges  that  span 
the  river  Vien.  The  installation  thereon 
of  a  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  gave  rise 
to  a  protracted  debate  in  the  Municipal 
Council,  in  which  Lueger  for  a  time  forbore 
to  take  part.  The  Semite  and  Protestant 
opponents  of  the  project  contended  that 
it  was  unseemly  and  unpractical  to  expose 
a  fragile  work  of  art  to  the  high  winds 
and  accidents  of  traffic  so  usual  in  this 
spot.  The  idea  was  declared  unesthetic 
and  most  unpalatable  to  devout  citizens, 
whose  feelings  would  be  shocked  by  the 
vulgar  and  uncalled-for  display,  etc. 

Eueger  had  listened  in  silence  till  the 
case  seemed  made  out  for  the  placing  of 
the  statue  in  some  less  exposed  —  i.  e. , 
less  conspicuous  —  spot,  and  now  rose 
to  give  his  opinion.  His  first  words 
assured  the  last  speakers  that  they  had 
converted  him  to  their  views. 

"I  fully  appreciate,"  he  said,  "the 
regard  of  some  of  my  fellow-councillors 
for  the  interests  of  the  city,  and  I  realize 
that  our  original  plan  was  unworthy  of 
the  capital.  Therefore  we  shall  modify  it, 
and  this  is  what  I  have  decided  to  do. 
The  figure  being  small,  we  shall  procure 
one  double  its  size,  and  have  it  fixed  in 
a  stone  pedestal,  the  whole  to  be  protected 
by  a  framework  of  handsome  iron,  so  solid 
as  to  withstand  the  fiercest  hurricane. 
Should  it,  however,  suffer  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  seasons,  I,  Karl  Lueger, 
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undertake  to  insure  its  being  immediately 
repaired  or  renewed.  No  other  danger 
is  within  the  range  of  my  conception,  and 
I  dare  promise  the  solicitude  for  its  preser- 
vation of  the  humblest  inhabitants." 

How  justified  was  this  promise  may 
be  seen  by  everybody  that"  crosses  the 
Marienbriicke.  The  statue  is  in  perfect 
condition;  flowers  are  ever  strewfl  at  its 
base,  and  it  is  kept  free  from  dust.  At 
dusk  a  halo  of  electric  light  throws  into 
relief  the  beautiful  figure  presiding  over 
the  city.  The  writer  of  these  lines  was 
much  edified  recently  to  observe  that 
coachman,  cyclist,  or  pedestrian  never 
failed  to  give  the  customary  salute  to  the 
statue  on  the  Marienbriicke. 


A  Difficulty  Dealt  With. 


If  you  don't  mind,  will  you  explain  how  it 
happens  that  out  of  706  prisoners  in  the  Minne- 
sota State  Prison,  there  are  278  Catholics?  .  .  . 
If  you  notice  this  letter — you  probably  won't — 
don't  try  to  dodge  the  difficulty. — "A.  P.  .4." 

We  do  not  "mind"  and  we  shall  not 
"dodge  the  difficulty,"  which  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  The  figures,  if  cor- 
rect, would  go  to  show  that  there  are  ever 
so  many  more  Catholics  in  this  country 
than  is  generally  supposed.  We  say  "if 
couect,"  because  we  have  been  assured 
by  a  prison  chaplain  that  numerous 
criminals  who,  for  reasons  of  their  own, 
declare  themselves  Catholics,  are  found  to 
be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  second  remark  to  be  made  is  that 
if  the  Minnesota  prisoners  who  profess 
themselves  Catholics,  and  really  are  such, 
had  practised  the  Catholic  religion,  they 
would  never  have  found  themselves  where 
they  are.  And  let  us  add  that  if  the 
ancestors  of  the  Protestant  prisoners  had 
remained  Catholic,  instead  of  allowing 
themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  an  ex- 
priest  (the  Rev.  Martin  Luther),  there 
would  have  been  less  likelihood  of  their 
children's  ever  getting  into  jail.  Of  course 
the  Catholic  inmates  in  question  are  most 


to  blame,  but  let  us  not  be  too  hard  on 
them.  We  do  not  refer  to  them  as  crim- 
inals, because  many  of  the  offences  for 
which  people  are  arrested  are  not  moral 
crimes,  but  merely  violations  of  the  civil 
law,  which  are  due  very  often  to  igno- 
rance, misfortune,  or  inadvertence.  Even 
in  cases  of  criminality,  the  most  guilty  are 
not  always  those  who  suffer  penalty.  The 
number  of  persons  who  richly  deserve  to 
be  in  jail  is  probably  large  in  comparison 
to  the  number  that  are  actually  there.  If 
all  the  blackmailers,  adulterers,  perjurers, 
defaulters,  etc.,  in  the  United  States  were 
to  be  arrested  to-morrow,  the  peniten- 
tiaries, we  venture  to  say,  would  be  more 
crowded  than  the  churches. 

Keeping  out  of  prison  is  largely  a 
matter  of  luck.  For  instance,  if  a  poor 
man  gets  drunk,  he  is  apt  to  be  arrested; 
while  the  "prominent  citizen"  is  put  into 
a  taxicab  and  escorted  home  or  taken 
back  to  his  club.  The  defaulting  cashier 
generally  manages  to  make  his  escape  to 
foreign  parts;  the  tramp  who  steals  a 
sandwich  or  a  pair  of  shoes  is  almost 
certain  to  be  apprehended  and  convicted. 
Wealth,  social  and  political  influence, 
legal  ability  —  or  trickery  —  account  for 
many  escapes  from  justice.  As  a  rule,  the 
offender  with  most  money  is  able  to 
secure  the  best  defence.  So  it  goes  in 
this  "naughty  world"  of  ours. 

We  rejoice  that  those  poor  fellows  in 
the  Minnesota  State  Prison  have  not 
increased  their  guilt  by  denying  their 
faith.  As  for  their  being  a  dishonor  to 
the  Catholic  religion,  the  Church  can 
stand  the  reproach.  Her  divine  Founder 
was  taunted  with  being  the  friend  of  pub- 
licans and  sinners.  Fidelity  to  her  teach- 
ing produces  saints.  If  it  were  everywhere 
followed,  there  would  everywhere  be  an 
end  of  greed  and  lust  and  uncharitable- 
ness.  These,  more  than  ignorance  or 
prejudice,  account  for  the  opposition  to 
that  teaching. 

A  last  word  to  our  correspondent: 
Don't  pin  your  faith  to  statistics,  and — 
don't  write  anonymous  letters. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 

European  statesmen  are  now  seeking 
the  cause  of  the  sudden  outbreak  against 
the  Republic  in  France.  If  the  French 
people  are  not  satisfied  with  a  republic, 
the  most  democratic  form  of  government 
that  exists,  and  with  a  Ministry  presided 
over  by,  an  ex-Socialist,  evidently  there 
is  no  security  for  individuals  or  for  prop- 
erty in  the  future.  The  recent  strikes 
were  more  serious  than  is  generally  real- 
ized. Not  since  the  Commune  has  such 
grave  danger  threatened  Paris.  The 
whole  population,  aroused  by  the  strike 
on  the  railroads  and  by  that  of  the  elec- 
tricians, was  seething  with  discontent. 
Any  sign  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  would  have  led  not  only  to 
a  general  strike  amongst  all  the  workers, 
but  to  a  regular  rebellion  and  to  the 
sacking  of  the  rich  quarters  of  the  capital. 
The  firmness  with  which  M.  Briand  acted 
undoubtedly  postponed  the  revolution 
which    is    sure    to  come. 

And  the  spirit  of  unrest  is  not  confined 
to  France.  The  peace  of  Europe  is 
seriously  menaced.'  There  is  increasing 
opposition  against  all  constituted  author- 
ity. As  many  as  6000  policemen  were 
required  to  quell  the  recent  outbreak  in 
Berlin.  The  Kaiser  was  well  advised  if 
he  is  correctly  reported  to  have  said,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  subsequent  visit  to  the 
Benedictine  monastery  at  Beuron,  "the 
twentieth  century  has  set  loose  ideas 
which  can  be  successfully  combated  only 
with  the  help  of  religion  and  the  support 
of  Heaven.  My  crown  can  guarantee  me 
success  only  when  it  relies  on  the  word 
and  personality  of  Our  Lord.  The  govern- 
ments of  Christian  princes  can  be  carried 
on  only  according  to  the  will  of  the  Lord. 
The  altar  and  throne  are  closely  united 
and  must  not  be  separated." 


principles  at  all  costs  of  temporary  or 
apparently  permanent  losses,  has  always 
extorted  the  praise  of  true  men  every- 
where. A  case  in  point  is  the  Unitarian 
Christian  Register's  appreciation  of  the 
Church's  attitude  toward  Modernism.  (We 
quote  it  from  the  Republic  of  Boston) : 

So  far  from  expecting  the  Church  to  come 
to  terms  with  these  new  heretics,  we  learn  from 
its  history  that  it  will  rather  run  the  risk  of 
overthrow  and  ruin,  if  there  can  be  any  such 
risk  to  a  divinely  supported  institution.  The 
Catholic  Church  is  no  coward,  as  the  history 
of  the  Reformation  shows.  It  will  stand,  as  it 
stood  then  —  and  as  it  must  stand,  or  lose  its 
right  to  stand  at  all  —  upon  its  belief  that  it  is 
founded  upon  the  divine  warrant  of  Christ,  and 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it. 
None  of  us  could  respect  this  Church  if  it  did 
otherv%ise.  ...  It  is  the  man  who  tries  to  act  as 
a  liberal  while  holding  his  place  with  church- 
men—  who  cries,  "Peace!  peace!"  when  there 
can  be  no  peace,  but  a  sword;  who  is  all  things 
to  all  men  if  by  any  means  he  may  gain  over 
some  in  a  way  which  St.  Paul  never  would  have 
approved,  —  that  we  have  to  watch.  There 
are  plenty  of  them,  but  so  much  the  more  must 
we  honor  those  who  fight  us  fairly  and  hold 
their  flag  where  all  men  can  see  it. 

Just  so;  and  it  should  be  a  source  of 
continuous  pride  to  Catholics  that,  in  the 
course  of  nineteen  centuries,  their  great 
Mother   has   never   once   condescended   to 

.  .  .  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning. 


The  uncompromising  attitude  of  the 
Church  toward  all  heresies  and  schisms, 
her  invariable  courage  in  maintaining  her 


The  beauty-loving  Italians  form  a  most 
desirable  element  of  our  population;  and 
it  is  an  easy  prophecy  that  they  will  not 
always  be  the  organ-grinders,  fruit-sellers, 
and  peanut-venders  of  our  large  cities. 
Poverty  can  not  degrade  them,  nor  does 
prosperity  render  them  material.  It  would 
set  many  people  thinking  to  know  that 
Dante  and  Petrarch,  Tasso,  Manzoni, 
vSilvio  Pellico,  and  lesser  authors  who 
wrote  in  English  —  Dickens,  Macaulay, 
Cooper,  etc., — find  a  host  of  admiring 
readers  in  the  Italian  quarter.  Think  of 
ten-cent  paper  editions  of  Dante,  Tasso, 
and  the  rest,  finding  eager  buyers  among 
a  class  of  immigrants  whom  so  many 
despise  and  denounce!    Whatever  may  be 
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said  of  other  nationalities,  there  is  little 
warrant  for  the  very  general  prejudice 
existing  against  the  Italians.  It  is  always 
pleasant  to  hear  a  good  word  for  them. 
The  latest  is  from  the  Dial,  which  declares 
"as  long  as  these  poor  children  of  sunny 
Italy  manifest  their  spontaneous  love  of 
good  reading  by  buying  it,  and  of  good 
pictures  and  statuary  by  thronging  our 
art  museums  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
and  of  good  music  by  packing  the  galleries 
of  our  opera  houses  on  Italian-opera 
nights,  what  more  hopeful  class  of  immi- 
grants could  we  desire  to  leaven  the  lump 
of  our  materialism  and  our  stolid  content 
with  worldly  prosperity?" 


The  late  John  La  Farge  won  distinc- 
tion as  a  painter,  illustrator,  author,  and 
lecturer;  but  he  will  be  remembered  best 
for  his  services  to  the  art  of  the  glass- 
stainer,  which  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  he  revolutionized.  His  method, 
known  as  the  "American,"  found  favor 
all  over  the  United  States.  Many  churches 
in  our  larger  cities  contain  beautiful 
paintings  or  stained-glass  compositions  by 
Mr.  La  Farge.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
National  Academy  in  1869,  was  president 
of  the  Society  of  American  Artists  when 
it  amalgamated  with  the  Academy,  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  Mural  Painters, 
honorary  member  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor;  and  wrote  among  other  things 
"Letters  from  Japan,"  "Artist  and 
Writer,"  and  "Lectures  on  Art."    R.  I.  P. 


As  corroborating  the  strictures,  occa- 
sionally made  in  these  columns,  on  the 
incongruity  of  the  topics  often  discussed 
in  Protestant  pulpits,  we  quote  this 
trenchant  editorial  comment  from  the 
Chicago  Israelite: 

All  over  the  country  the  majority  of  Prot- 
estant clergymen  are  frittering  away  their  time, 
labor  and  influence  on  such  minor  matters 
as  prohibition,  stricter  enforcement  of  Sunday 
laws,  Bible  reading  in  the  public  schools,  etc., 
to  the  neglect  of  such  more  important  concerns 


as  the  teaching  of  honesty  and  the  inculcating 
of  a  higher  moral  standard  in  the  conduct  of 
the  government,  national,  State  and  municipal, 
and  of  all  business,  corporate  or  private.  As 
it  is  to-day,  the  clergy  and  the  "pillars  of 
society"  are  the  most  dangerous  allies  of  the 
"grafters,"  and  the  corporate  illegitimate 
exploiters  of  the  people.  Both  have  much  to 
answer  for  because  of  their  failure  to  do  the 
good  for  which  so  many  opportunities  are 
offered   them. 

On  the  whole,  perhaps  Christ's  Gospel 
will  be  found  the  best  intellectual  pab- 
ulum to  feed  to  any  congregation  calling 
itself  Christian. 


While  there  may  be  Catholic  organiza- 
tions more  "in  the  public  eye,"  stronger 
in  the  matter  of  public  parades,  and 
oftener  trumpeted  by  newspaper  fame 
than  is  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
it  is  a  question  whether  any  other  asso- 
ciation of  lay  Catholics  does  quite  such 
effective  work  for  the  temporal  and  spir- 
itual welfare  of  needy  and  unfortunate 
humanity.  The  aversion  to  ostentation 
so  notable  in  their  saintly  founder,  the 
reluctance  to  let  their  left  hand  know  what 
their  right  hand  doth,  is  characteristic 
of  the  typical  Conference  of  the  Society; 
so  that  it  is,  as  a  rule,  only  in  the  regular 
reports  forwarded  to  the  Council  General 
in  Paris  that  we  learn  of  their  beneficent 
and  comprehensive  activities.  From  such 
a  report  —  that  of  the  Superior  Council 
of  New  York  for  1909  —  we  extract  the 
following  paragraph,  the  brief  narrative  of 
an  incident  that  will  serve  as  a  sample  of 
the  work  done  by  the  Particular  Council 
of  Baltimore: 

Found  in  the  tuberculosis  ward,  was  a  young 
man  with  certain  marks  of  refinement  but 
marred  with  the  indelible  impress  of  a  life  of 
vice.  One  of  the  visiting  Conference  men  picked 
up  an  acquaintance  with  him,  and  after  much 
persuasion  induced  him  to  go  to  confession  and 
to  receive  the  sacraments.  Finally  the  Confer- 
ence man,  realizing  that  the  end  was  not  far 
off,  prevailed  upon  him  to  disclose  something 
of  his  family  history.  It  was  learned  that  he 
had  a  mother  living  in  a  Southern  city.  Corre- 
spondence was  opened  with  the  family,  but 
within   a   few    days    thereafter    the   young    man 
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died.  The  family  sent  money  to  us^to^have 
the  remains  interred  in  Bonnie  Brae.  Later,  a 
brother  came  to  the  city  to  see  us,  and  expressed 
the  deep  sense  of  gratitude  which  he,  his  mother 
and  sisters  felt  toward  the  Society  for  its  kind- 
ness to  the  deceased.  He  seemed  to  think  that 
some  special  attention  had  been  shown  to  his 
brother,  and  was  amazed  when  he  was  told  that 
what  had  been  done  for  him  was  done  a  hundred 
times  a  year  for  men  and  women  without 
friends,  without  homes,  and  with  no  one  to 
show  a  kindly  interest  in  them  other  than  the 
Conference  visitor. 

And  these  same  Conference  visitors, 
though  wanting  in  the  '  broad  phylacteries 
and  enlarged  fringes'  which  are  not  less 
in  evidence  to-day  than  in  the  time  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  will  surely  be  repaid 
by  their  "Father,  who  seeth  in  secret." 


A  Montreal  Freemason  declared  not  long 
ago  that  "Masonry  will  never  amount  to 
anything  in  this  city  until  it  has  made 
a  conquest  of  the  primary  schools."  The 
hoped-for  and  projected  conquest  has 
been  considerably  retarded  by  the  recent 
action  of  Montreal's  Catholic  School  Com- 
mission. Five  schoolteachers,  implicated 
in  the  malodorous  affair  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Lodge,  have  gently  but  firmly  been 
removed  from  their  positions.  Educators 
whose  ambition  it  is  to  teach  the  young 
idea  how  to  shoot  Masonic  arrows  have 
no  business  in  Catholic  schools  anywhere, 
and  least  of  all  in  a  city  which  has  so 
recently  and  triumphantly  vindicated  its 
claim  to  the  title,  the  Rome  of  America. 
We  congratulate  the  Commission  on  its 
prompt  and  energetic  action. 


At  an  Anglican  synod  held  recently 
in  Melbourne,  Archbishop  Clarke  made 
this  definite  pronouncement  on  the  subject 
of  prayers  for  the  dead: 

With  our  Church's  principle  (Act  VI.)  of 
requiring  nothing  to  be  believed  as  an  article 
of  the  faith,  or  to  be  thought  requisite  or  nec- 
essary to  salvation  which  is  not  read  therein, 
nor  can  be  proved  by  the  Canonical  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  we  can  not  exalt 
the  custom  to  a  necessary  requirement  of  the 
religious  life.    But  is  it  a  forbidden  thing?   Those 


who  value  decisions  of  courts  may  wish  to  know 
what  was  decided  so  long  ago  as  1838  in  the 
Court  of  Arches  in  London.  ...  "I  am,  then,  of 
opinion  that  no  authority  or  Canon  has  been 
pointed  out  by  which  the  practice  of  praying 
for  the  dead  has  been'  expressly  prohibited." 
(Breeks  v.  Woolfrey,  Court  of  Arches  Judgment, 
12th  December,  1838.)  To  all  those  pious  souls 
who  use  such  prayers,  and  who  have  asked 
me  if  they  do  wrong,  and  to  others  of  whom  I 
do  not  know,  I  say  that  your  Church  allows  you 
these  petitions,  and  that  she  has  never  forbidden 
such  prayers  as  long  as  you  ask  aright.  I  give 
in  an  appendix  to  this  address  the  words  of  a 
prayer  which,  I  am  told,  is  extensively  used, 
and  which  contains  no  false  doctrine.  If  any 
one  says  this  is  dangerous,  I  bid  him  remember 
the  limitations  I  have  stated;  if  unnecessary, 
he  knows  nothing  of  the  habits  and  desires  of 
a  large  number  of  sorrowing  and  bereaved 
hearts  who  long  to  realize  that  the  saints  above 
and  those  below  but  one  communion  make; 
and,  further,  that  we  have  no  right  to  forbid 
to  our  people  any  lawful  exercise  of  natural 
religious  rights. 

Prayers  for  the  dead  either  imply  the 
existence  of  Purgatory,  or  they  are  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  in  the  last  degree 
impertinent.  Dr.  Clarke,  of  course,  like 
other  scholarly  Anglicans,  believes  in 
Purgatory,  in  spite  of  Article  of  Religion, 
No.  XXII.  And  we  are  glad  to  see  that, 
even  on  so  feeble  a  basis  as  a  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Arches,  he  justifies  his 
spiritual  subjects  in  praying  for  their 
departed  loved  ones. 


One  of  the  questions  that  necessarily 
confront  all  growing  countries  seems  to 
have  entered  the  arena  of  practical  politics 
in  Argentina.    Says  the  Southern  Cross: 

The  Japanese  are  industrious  and  hardy 
people,  and  they  have  proved  in  more  ways 
than  one  that  they  are  a  virile  race.  But  their 
ways  are  not  our  ways,  and  we  doubt  that  their 
advent  is  an  advantage  to  our  country.  Immi- 
grants who  can  not  or  will  not  assimilate,  who 
will  not  give  their  hearts  unreservedly  to  the 
country  of  their  adoption,  are  often  a  nuisance 
if  not  a  positive  danger.  The  Welsh  colony  in 
Chubut  gave  an  example  of  this  some  years 
ago,  just  as  the  Japanese  have  been  doing  in 
California.  The  Yellow  man  has  turned  his 
eyes  on  South  America;  and  we  venture  to  say 
that  Japanese  immigration,  if  unchecked,  will 
assume  large  proportions  within  a  year  or  two. 
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The  Syrians  have  gone  up  to  third  or  fourth 
place  on  the  immigration  returns,  and  the 
Japanese  will  do  likewise  ere  long.  Are  we  des- 
tined, then,  to  evolve  in  the  Argentine  Repubhc 
new  ethnographic  conditions  with  a  strong 
blend  of  Asiatic  blood?  Is  it  wise?  Is  it  fair  to 
the  future  of  the  country? 

Candidly,  we  don't  think  it  is.  Unre- 
stricted immigration  has  been  recognized 
as  a  danger  and  an  evil  in  more  than  one 
country  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury; and  it  is  as  true  of  State  maladies 
as  of  individual  ones,  that  prevention  is 
better — and  much  easier — than  cure. 


[Christ's]  visible  personal  presence  is  with" 
drawn  now  from  the  world  of  men,  but  His 
words  remain;  they  are  enshrined  in  the  Gos- 
pels; and  the  children  who  listen  to  them 
to-day  —  to  the  parables  of  the  lost  sheep  or 
the  prodigal  son,  or  to  the  story  of  His  Passion — • 
are,  apart  from  His  personal  presence,  exactly 
in  the  same  position  as  they  who  may  have  sat 
at  His  feet  eighteen  centuries  ago  on  the  tlowery 
hillside  of  Nazareth,  or  beside  the  smiling  waters 
of  the  Galilean  lake,  or  who  may  have  stood 
beside  the  Cross  when  He  suffered  on  Calvary. 
And,  when  all  is  said,  the  explanation  of  His 
words,  whoever  imparts  it,  may  at  least  con- 
ceivably be  wrong;  but  His  words  themselves 
must   be  right. 

Reviewing  a  recently-published  collec- 
tion of  sermons  by  the  Anglican  Bishop 
Welldon  ("The  Gospel  in  a  Great  City"), 
the  Academy  quotes  the  foregoing  passage, 
and  thus  comments  upon  it: 

One  must  confess  that  there  is  a  plausible 
ring  about  most  of  this;  though  in  the  last  sen- 
tence there  seems  a  tendency  to  that  fetish  or 
talismanic  notion  about  the  Bible  which  was 
one  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  the  older 
Protestantism.  Heresies,  as  well  as  the  Catholic 
Church,  have  their  sacraments;  and  the  Bible 
was  for  three  centuries  the  great  sacrament  of 
Protestantism.  But  a  heretical  sacrament  is 
.a  fetish,  or  grossly  superstitious  usage;  and  in 
Bishop  Welldon's  contention  that  in  words, 
qua  words,  without  explanation,  there  resides, 
ex  opere  operate,  a  mysterious  virtue,  seems 
perilously  near  the  superstitious  belief  once 
held  b}'^  Protestants.  Following  out  this  doc- 
trine to  its  legitimate  conclusions,  one  converts 
the  whole  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  into  a  series 
of  talismans,  spells,  and  incantations.  You  do 
not  want  any  authority  to  tell  you  what  the 
words    mean,    since    "the    explanation  ...  maj'' 


be  conceivably  wrong."  No  doubt;  but,  the 
supertsitious  nature  of  this  belief  apart,  it  is 
curious  that  the  Bishop  does  not  perceive 
that,  human  nature  being  human  nature,  some 
explanation  will  always  be  demanded.  A  child 
hears  a  passage  from  the  Gospels  read:  it  will 
not  receive  it  as  a  sort  of  lengthy  version  of 
that  blessed  word,  Mesopotamia;  it  will  require 
some  kind  of  interpretation.  What  interpreta- 
tion is  it  to  have:  its  own  necessarily  imperfect 
and  infantine  fancies,  the  private  doctrine  of 
the  schoolmaster,  or  the  interpretation  of  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church? 

One  who  reads  the  discussions  of 
religious  questions  in  non-Catholic  papers 
must  be  prepared  for  surprises,  but  the 
greatest  we  have  experienced  in  a  long 
time  was  to  find  an  absurdity  of  an 
Anglican  bishop  thus  disposed  of  by  an 
Anglican  editor. 


From  an  unnamed  exchange,  the  Mis- 
sionary quotes  this  interesting  item: 

"Priest-ridden"  is  a  favorite  metaphor  of 
Godless  demagogues  who  represent  Catholic 
people  as  groaning  under  the  incubus  of  in- 
numerable clergymen.  Sometimes  it  is  applied 
to  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States.  Store 
up  for  future  use  the  following  percentages 
deduced  from  the  recent  Census  Report  on 
religions:  The  percentage  of  ministers  of  the 
Methodist  Church  is  .069;  Baptist,  .007; 
Presbyterian,  .068;  Episcopalian,  .006;  Chris- 
tian Scientist,  .014;  all  the  Protestant  bodies 
combined,  .007.  The  Catholic  percentage  of 
clergymen  is  .001. 

And  so  another  hoary  old  falsehood  is 
relegated  to  the  dust-heap  of  discarded  lies. 


Poetic  justice  and  the  eternal  fitness 
of  things  have  seldom  been  better  exem- 
plified than  in  one  incident  which  the 
Lisbon  correspondent  of  the  London 
World  relates  in  his  story  of  the  revolution 
in  Portugal  and  the  infamous  treatment 
of  religious  in  the  capital: 

A  Jewish  journalist,  whose  hatred  of  monas- 
ticism  amounted  to  a  mania,  but  who  had  the 
misfortune  himself  to  be  clean-shaven,  was 
mistaken  for  a  Jesuit  in  disguise,  and  dragged 
for  miles  by  infuriated  soldiers  and  followed  by 
a  howling  mob.  And  all  this  despite  the  fact 
that  he  had  just  "wired"  his  paper  that  the 
religious  were  being  treated  with  extreme 
delicacy  and  consideration. 


Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  and  Her  Little  Client 
Y\onne. 


A    TRUE    STORY. 


^  HE  had  not  yet  seen  five  summers, 
Jfk  this  little  French  girl  Yvonne;  and 
^•^  we  find  her  seated  in  a  big  armchair, 
with  her  poor  little  hand  all  swathed  in 
bandages  and  her  arm  in  a  sling;  while 
with  the  other  hand  she  is  listlessly  turn- 
ing the  pages  of  a  beautiful  picture  book. 
Beside  her  on  the  chair  sits  a  wonderful 
new  dolly,  dressed  in  the  latest  style, 
such  as  only  the  Paris  toyshops  can 
produce.  Both  are  the  gifts  of  her  big 
brothers,  two  romping  schoolboys,  who 
pet  and  tease  her  by  turns;  but  whose 
real  devotion  to  their  little  sister  is  shown 
by  their  sacrificing  the  pocket  money  they 
had  been  saving  for  months,  to  buy  for 
her  these  beautiful  toys.  And  they  would 
gladly  have  done  much  more  to  relieve 
the  pain  of  the  little  sufferer,  and  to 
bring  back  a  smile  to  her  saddened  face. 

The  accident  had  happened  while  they 
were  all  at  play.  The  little  girl's  left 
hand  had  been  caught  in  a  heavy  door 
and  dreadfully  crushed,  though  no  bones 
were  broken.  Each  day,  after  the  doctor 
examined  the  hand,  he  wore  an  anxious 
look  upon  his  kind  face;  and  at  the  last 
examination  he  very  reluctantly  declared 
that  amputation  of  the  hand  was 
absolutely  necessary,  as  symptoms  of 
blood  poisoning  were  clearly  developed, 
and  it  would  be  endangering  the  child's 
life  to  postpone  the  operation. 

The  parents  were  dreadfully  alarmed 
on  hearing  the  doctor's  verdict,  as  they 
realized  what  the  consequences  must  be 
for  their  darling  child.  A  few  months 
before,  in  travelling  through  the  South 
of  France,  they  had  stopped  a  few  days 


at  Lourdes,  and  little  Yvonne  had  been 
greatly  impressed  by  all  she  had  seen  and 
heard  there.  One  evening,  after  the  pro- 
cession of  pilgrims  had  passed,  she  had 
said  to  her  father:  "  O  papa,  how  beautiful 
it  is  here!  Even  the  stones  seem  to  sing 
Ave  Maria!"  And  when  she  was  given 
some  water  from  the  Grotto  to  drink 
and  was  told  that  it  was  this  water  that 
cured  so  many  poor  sick  people,  she  said : 
"Mother,  we  must  take  some  home  with 
us;  for  if  I  ever  get  sick  I  know  that 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  will  cure  me." 

And  now,  in  her  anguish  and  distress, 
Mrs.  de  K.  remembers  their  visit  to 
Lourdes  and  recalls  Yvonne's  words.  The 
bottle  of  the  precious  water  was  soon 
found;  and,  coming  with  it  to  the  little 
patient,  she  said: 

"Yvonne  darling,  this  is  the  water  we 
brought  from  Lourdes.  Don't  you  re- 
member how  the  Blessed  Mother  cures  the 
sick  who  visit  this  wonderful  grotto?" 

"Yes,  mother.  Put  some  water  on  my 
hand  and  give  me  some  to  drink.  I  know 
that  the  Blessed  Virgin  will  cure  me  too." 

The  bandages  of  her  hand  were  satu- 
rated with  the  miraculous  water  while 
mother  and  child  prayed  with  earnest 
faith  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  The 
following  day  had  been  set  for  the 
operation,  but  now  the  poor  mother's 
heart  was  filled  with  hope. 

In  the  morning  the  doctor  came  with 
his  assistant,  and  the  preparations  for  the 
terrible  ordeal  were  made.  Before  loosen- 
ing the  bandages,  the  doctor  whispered 
to  Yvonne's  father:  "You  will  see  for 
yourself,  from  the  dreadful  condition  of 
the  child's  hand,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  save  it."  Meanwhile  the  mother's  lips 
moved  in  fervent  prayer  to  the  Heavenly 
Physician  and  to  His  Blessed  Mother. 

To  the  watchers  it  seemed  that  the 
doctor's  usually  deft  fingers  were  unusually 
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slow  in  removing  the  bandages.  At  last 
they  are  off.  But  what- — can  it  be  true? 
Surely  this  is  not  the  clotted  mass  of 
mutilated  flesh  which  they  expected  to 
see,  but  their  dear  little  girl's  hand  in  a 
perfectly  healthy  condition,  with  its  solid 
flesh  and  rosy  finger  tips,  just  as  it  had 
been  before  the  accident! 

The  doctor  was  dumb  with  astonish- 
ment and  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  K.  fell  on  their  knees  in 
grateful  thanksgiving  for  this  wonderful 
favor  granted  them  on  behalf  of  their 
darling  child;  while  Yvonne  herself,  wild 
with  joy,  waved  her  hand,  exclaiming: 

"  It  is  the  Water  of  Lourdes !  The 
beautiful  Lady  of  Lourdes  has  cured  me 
because  I  have  been  good.  I  want  to 
send  her  a  present." 

And,  leaving  the  astonished  group,  she 
soon  returned  carrying  her  new  doll  and 
her  pretty  picture  book. 

"  I  want  to  send  her  these  —  to  Madame 
la  Sainte  Vierge.  ,And,  mother,  please  tell 
her  that  they  are  from  little  Yvonne,  who 
loves  her  dearly." 


The  "Punch  and  Judy"  Children. 


BY    MARY    E.   MANNIX. 


IV. 


After  what  seemed  to  Froggy  an  inter- 
minable delay,  there  was  a  spontaneous 
movement  in  the  crowd  assembled  for  the 
opening  of  the  Park. 

"The  parade's  started!"  said  Mac. 

The  two  other  boys  exchanged  a  few 
words  with  him  in  a  low  voice.  Froggy 
heard  Mac  say: 

"You  go  on.    I'll  take  care  of  the  kid." 

They  separated,  each  boy  going  in  a 
different  direction,  Mac  remaining  by 
Froggy's  side. 

"  Listen  to  me,  kid,"  he  began  in  a 
subdued  tone,  laying  his  hand  on  Froggy's 
shoulder.  "  Will  you  promise  to  do  exactly 
what   I  say?" 

"If  I  can,"  replied  Froggy,  looking  up 


with  his  innocent  blue  eyes  into  the  face 
of  his  companion. 

"You  see  that  old  duffer  over  yonder?" 
continued  Mac,— "that  one  with  the  blue 
goggles  hanging  by  a  gold  chain?" 

"Yes,"  said  Froggy. 

"You  know  how  to  turn  fine  somer- 
saults.   I've  seen  you." 

"Yes,"  replied  Froggy.  "Father  used  to 
say  it  was  the  only  '  show '  thing  I  could  do." 

"You're  light  and  quick,"  said  Mac. 
"  Now  go  over  there,  just  in  front  of 
that  fellow,  and  begin  to  turn  somersault 
as  fast  as  you  can,  and  don't  stop  till  I 
lift  my  finger — so." 

"How  can  I  see  when  you  do  it?" 
asked  Froggy. 

"  Watch  me  every  time  you  get  on 
your  feet.  I'll  be  standing  by  that  iron 
post  with  the  lamp  on  top." 

"Yes,"  said  Froggy.  "Why  do  you 
want  me  to  turn  somersaults,  Mac?" 

"  To  get  his  attention.  When  he  begins 
to  take*  notice,  ask  him  for  a  penny." 

"  I  hate  to  do  that,"  said  Froggy. 

"You  hate  to  do  it, — you  that  have 
been  holding  out  a  tambourine  for  pennies 
ever  since  you  could  walk!"  exclaimed 
Mac,  in  disgust. 

But  Froggy  was  not  at  all  ruffled  by 
Mac's  displeasure. 

"  I  wouldn't  mind  doing  it  if  I  had  a 
tambourine  and  had  been  amusing  people, 
but  I  don't  call  turning  somersaults  in 
front  of  a  swell  like  that  much  fun." 

"  Didn't  you  say  you'd  do  what  I  asked 
you?"  inquired  Mac. 

Froggy  hung  his  head. 

"I'll  hold  out  my  cap  if  you  like." 

"  Well,  do  it,  then.  And  begin  and  turn 
some  more  somersaults  after  you've  got 
the  penny,  and  swing  your  cap  a  second 
time.    Will  you?" 

"Yes,"  said  Froggy. 

"And  don't  stop  till  I  make  the  sign." 

"  I  won't,"  said  Froggy.  "  I'll  do  just 
as  you  say." 

Discreetly  retiring,  Mac  took  up  his 
position  opposite  the  old  gentleman,  who, 
with   a   few    other    favored    mortals,    was 
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standing  at  the  very  edge  of  the  crowd, 
inside  the  railing.  Froggy,  edging  his 
way  in  among  the  people,  presently  ap- 
peared in  front  of  the  person  described 
by  Mac  and  began  to  turn  rapid  somer- 
saults on  the  flagged  walk.  The  man 
stood  looking  over  the  boy's  head,  seem- 
ingly unconscious  of  his  close  proximity, 
in  spite  of  the  interest  Froggy  was 
beginning  to  excite  in  his  neighbors. 
Whenever  Froggy  got  on  his  feet,  he  cast 
a  glance  toward  Mac,  who  still  remained 
unconscious.  Once  in  his  circumlocutions 
he  thought  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Chicka- 
biddy cautiously  threading  his  way  toward 
the  background  of  the  throng.  Utterly 
weary,  and  thinking  only  of  the  queer 
old  gentleman  who  stood  staring  into 
vacancy,  apparently  unobservant  of  him. 
Froggy  was  at  last  rejoiced  to  see  Mac's 
uplifted  finger. 

This  gesture  was  followed  by  another, 
which  Froggy  took  to  indicate  that  Mac 
desired  him  to  join  him.  Her  was  about 
to  do  so  when  his  attention  was  directed 
to  another  group,  a  few  feet  from  where 
he  stood.  It  was  the  voice  of  a  little 
girl  that  first  made  him  aware  of  their 
proximity. 

"Grandpapa,"  the  child  was  saying, 
"that  is  the  dear  little  boy  that  used  to 
come  under  the  nursery  window  with  a 
man  and  woman  and  a  little  fellow  that 
could  just  barely  walk.  They  had  a 
'  Punch  and  Judy '  show,  and  we  used  to 
drop  pennies  in  the  tambourine.  He  has 
grown,  but  it  is  the  same  boy,  I  am  sure." 

Froggy  turned  his  head  and  saw  a 
kindly-looking  gentleman,  with  two  chil- 
dren— a  girl,  and  a  boy  much  younger. 
He  immediately  recognized  the  little  girl 
as  one  who  had  sometimes  thrown  them 
cakes  and  lumps  of  sugar  when  the  window 
was  open;  and  who  frequently  tapped 
upon  it  when  the  weather  was  unfavorable, 
as  a  signal  that  she  was  about  to  open 
it  to  bestow  some  pennies.  She  smiled 
as  she  caught  sight  of  his  face,  and  he 
returned  the  smile. 

"Yes,    Miss,"    he   said,    with   that   sim- 


plicity which  made  him  so  charming. 
"I  am  the  same  boy." 

"And   you  have  given   up   the  show?" 

"  My  father  and  mother  are  dead  this 
long  while.  Miss,"  answered  Froggy.  "I 
have    been    sweeping    the    crossings." 

"Poor  little  fellow!"  said  the  girl. 

"Where  do  you  live?"  asked  the  old 
gentleman.    "I  remember  you  very  well." 

"  With  my  brother,  sir,  in  Benton  Lane, 
No.   6." 

"Do  you  have  a  hard  time?"  continued 
the  old  gentleman.  He  had  observed  the 
boy's  pinched  cheeks  and  threadbare 
clothes,  and  had  no  doubt  he  was  in  very 
indigent  circumstances. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Froggy,'  "especially 
in  winter." 

"You  ought  to  go  into  a  Refuge,"  said 
the  old  gentleman.  "You  are  much  too 
young  to  be  around  the  streets,  trying  to 
earn  a  living.  I  could  help  you  to  that 
kind  of  a  home." 

"Thank  you,  sir!  But  I  wouldn't  go," 
said  Froggy,  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion. "  They  might  take  Benny  from  me, 
and  I  couldn't  stand  that." 

The  old  gentleman  was  about  to  reply 
when  a  hubbub  began  in  the  vicinity,  and 
a  policeman  was  seen  approaching. 

"See  hare,  young  fellow,"  he  said, 
taking  Froggy  by  the  arm.  "You've  been 
stealing,  haven't  you?" 

"Stealing!"  repeated  Froggy,  indig- 
nantly.   "I  never  stole  in  my  life." 

"  Well,  you've  been  with  suspicious 
parties,"  the  policeman  went  on.  "Several 
persons  have  had  their  watches  taken 
within  the  last  half  hour,  and  I'm  certain 
you  belong  to  the  gang.  Haven't  you 
been   turning   somersaults   around   here?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Policeman,"  said  Froggy. 
"  How  could  I  have  been  stealing  at  the 
same  time?" 

"Well  said!"  exclaimed  the  gentleman. 
"How  could  you,  indeed?" 

"An  old  ruse,  sir,"  said  the  policeman, 
with  a  laugh.  "There  are  usually  three 
or  four  in  the  gang.  They  have  one  doing 
something  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
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crowd — turning  handsprings  or  pretending 
to  be  hurt  or  ill, — and  in  the  meantime 
the  others  pick  pockets.  One  gentleman 
has  just  lost  his  watch  and  three  or  four 
are  complaining  about  their  purses." 

As  he  spoke  he  lifted  Froggy's  head 
between  his  two  hands  and  looked  at  him 
sharply. 

"  Please  don't  take  me,  Mister!"  pleaded 
the   boy.     "I   haven't  done   anything." 

The  man  continued  to  scrutinize  'the 
child's  face. 

"  Weren't  you  talking  a  while  ago  to 
three   bigger   lads,    just   over   yonder?" 

"Yes,  I  was,"  answered  Froggy.  "Two 
of  them  I  never  saw  before,  and  the  other 
one's  aunt  lives  in  our  building.  He  used 
to  be  good  to  my  brother  and  me.  I 
haven't  seen  him  for  a  long  time." 

"Till  to-day?" 

"Till  last  week,"  said  Froggy. 

"Where  did  you  see  him  then?" 

"  He  came  to  our  house,  and  he  said 
he  could  put  me  on  a  good  job  to-day. 
So  I  met  him  here." 

"What  was  the  job?" 

"He  didn't  tell  me." 

"  Was  it  he  told  you  to  turn  handspring 
in  front  of  the  crowd?" 

Frogg}^  did  not  answer.  He  had  a  strong 
misgiving  that  Mac  was  not  above 
reproach,  but  a  feeling  of  loyalty  to  an 
old  acquaintance  deterred  him  from  saying 
anything  that  might  tend  to  incriminate 
the  boy. 

"Speak  now!  Didn't  he  tell  you  to  do 
that  stunt?  Answer  me,  or  I'll  put  you 
in  the  calaboose." 

Froggy  was  still  silent. 

"Here,  Mr.  Policeman,"  said  the  old 
gentleman,  who,  with  the  two  children 
and  several  other  persons  standing  near, 
had  been  an  attentive  listener.  "  There's 
no  harm  in  this  little  chap.  Even  if  the 
others  used  him  for  their  own  purposes, 
he  was  an  innocent  party,  I  am  certain." 

"Do  let  me  go!"  said  Froggy,  looking 
alternately  from  the  policeman  to  the 
kind  grandfather  and  children,  with  big 
tears  in  his  frightened  eyes. 


The  policeman  released  his  hold,  and 
at  the  same  moment  another  stir  in  the 
crowd  caused  him  to  turn  to  a  different 
quarter.  After  he  had  gone,  the  gentleman 
said: 

"You  had  better  run  along  home  now, 
my  little  fellow.  '  Bobby '  may  return  at 
any  moment  and  take  you  in  custody, 
particularly  if  he  finds  your  companions 
are  what  he  suspects  them  to  be.  Have 
you  had  any  breakfast?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Have  you  any  money[[ to^buy  your 
dinner?" 

"A  little,  sir." 

"  Here,  then.  Get  yourself  and  your 
brother  a  good  meal." 

With  these  words  he  placed  a  coin  in 
Froggy's  hand,  closing  the  small,  grimy 
fist  over  it. 

"Thank  you,  sir!"  said  the  boy,  grate- 
fully.   "I'll  go." 

"Hurry!  hurry!"  cried  the  little  girl. 
"You're  sure  to  be  caught  if  you  don't!" 

"Thank  you.  Miss!"  answered  Froggy, 
touching  the  rim  of  his  tattered  cap  as 
he  turned  and  quickly  disappeared  in  the 
crowd. 

His  one  idea  now  was  to  get  back  to 
Benny.  Pushing  along  as  quickly  as  he 
could,  he  suddenly  encountered  Mac,  who 
was  also  edging  himself  toward  the  outer 
fringe  of  the  throng. 

"Ha  —  hello!"  exclaimed  the  older  boy, 
seizing  Froggy  by  the  arm.  "Come  right 
back  here." 

Half  pushing,  half  dragging  the  child, 
Mac  presently  reached  one  of  the  narrow 
streets  that  opened  on  the  Park.  It  was 
almost  deserted,  as.  the  populace  were 
engaged  in  pressing  forward  to  see  all 
that  was  to  be  seen.  To  Froggy's  surprise, 
Chickabiddy  and  Derby  were  awaiting 
them  under  a  large  tree. 

"What  did  the  'Bobby'  say?"  asked 
Mac,  when  they  had  joined  the  two  others. 

"He  asked  me  if  I  had  been  stealing." 

"And  what  did  you  tell  him?" 

"  I  told  him  I  had  never  stolen  in  my 
life," 
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"What  else?" 

"  He  asked  me  if  I  hadn't  been  turning 
somersaults,  and  I  said  I  had.  Then  he 
asked  me  if  he  hadn't  seen  me  talking  to 
three  bigger  lads,  and  I  said  'Yes.'" 

"Why  didn't  you  say  'No'?" 

"That  would  have  been  a  lie,"  answered 
Froggy. 

"  You  want  to  go  to  the  calaboose, 
don't  you?"  said  Chickabiddy.  "You 
should  have  said  'No:    I'm  all  alone.'" 

Froggy  turned  again  to  Mac,  not  think- 
ing himself  responsible  to  the  other  two. 

"  He  wanted  to  know  if  you  hadn't 
told  me  to  turn  somersaults,  but  I  didn't 
say  anything,"  continued  the  child. 

"You're  not  so  bad,  kid.  You  don't 
peach,  if  you  are  a  'softy.'  And  how 
came  he  to  let  you  off?" 

"There  was  a  little  girl  there,"  said 
Froggy.  "  I  used  to  get  pennies  from  her 
when  we  had  the  '  Punch  and  Judy ' 
show.  Her  grandfather  was  with  her.  She 
remembered  me,  and  the  old  gentleman 
told  the  policeman  I  wasn't  stealing.  He 
asked  him  to  let  me  off,  and  he  did. 
And  then  the  old  gentleman  told  me  to 
hurry  home,  else  the  'Bobby'  might  nab 
me  again." 

"Good  old  gentleman!"  answered  Mac, 
and  the  three  older  boys  laughed. 

"  I  think  I'd  better  go  now,"  said 
Froggy.  "  I  don't  believe  I  can  get  much 
of  a  job  here,  Mac.    Good-bye!" 

"Not  so  fasti"  answered  Mac.  "You'll 
fall  onto  something  good  after  a  while." 

"Let  him  go!"  cried  the  other  two  in 
one  breath.  "He's  no  good;  he'll  get 
us  into  trouble." 

"  If  it  wasn't  for  him  we  wouldn't 
have  hauled  this  here  'swag.'  Give  him 
a  chance.    He  isn't  broke  iij  yet." 

"And  never  will  be,"  observed  Derby, 
sullenly.  "You  can't  make  anything  out 
of   him." 

"  We've  made  twenty  shilling  already, — 
twenty  shilling  at  least.  Old  Solomon  will 
give  us  that  for  the  'swag.'  And  he's 
entitled  to  his  share." 

"  Not   even   shares,"    said   Chickabiddy; 


"  Well,  a  couple  of  shillings,"  answered 
Mac,  who,  in  his  own  way,  wanted  to  be 
just.  Besides  the  kindly  feeling  he  had 
for  Froggy,  he  believed  he  could  use  him 
in  future  undertakings  to  very  good  pur- 
pose. He  did  not  share  the  misgivings 
of  his  companions  concerning  the  boy. 

"I  think  I'd  rather  go  back  now,"  said 
Froggy.  "  It's  a  long  way,  and  I  want  to 
get  home  to  Benny." 

"Wait  a  bit,"  continued  Mac.  "Come 
along  with  us  for  a  short  way.  I'll  put 
you  on  the  road  home  then." 

Froggy  made  no  further  objection; 
and  the  four  boys  pursued  their  way  along 
the  street  till  they  came  to  a  lane,  which 
they  entered.  Along  this  lane  they 
hastened,  and  after  a  short  time  reached 
another,  bordered  by  shops  and  dwellings 
of  the  poorest  kind.  At  one  of  these  places 
they  paused.  Mac  cautiously  opened  the 
door,  and  they  found  themselves  in  a 
small  shop,  the  shelves  of  which  were 
filled  with  cans  of  tobacco  and  boxes 
containing  pipes. 

There  was  no  one  in  sight.  Mac  coughed 
three  times.  An  inner  door  opened,  and 
a  little  old  man,  with  very  small  eyes  and 
a  very  long   nose,    made  his   appearance. 

"What  iss?"  he  asked,  as  Mac  stepped 
forward. 

"Some  'swag,'"  replied  Mac,  softly. 

The  old  man  extended  his  hand,  in 
which  Mac  placed  three  silver  watches. 

"Who  iss?"  again  asked  the  old  man, 
pointing  at  Froggy. 

"A  friend.  He  did  stunts,  and  that's 
how  we  got  them,"  answered  Mac. 

"  Kids  like  him  iss  best,"  said  the  Jew. 
"  Let  him  stop  here  when  you  go,  and  I'll 
speak  with  him  some  words." 

"He's  queer,"  said  Mac.  "Better  leave 
him  to  me  a  while  yet,  Solomon." 

"All  right!"  rejoined  the  Jew. 

Placing  the  watches  in  a  drawer  under 
the  counter — a  drawer  which  was  very 
skilfully  concealed  from  view, — the  Jew 
opened  a  purse  and  counted  out  twenty- 
three  shillings.    Then  he  said: 

"  The  day  is  yet  early.    Plenty  business 
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yet  to  do.  Hurry  there,  kids,  and  come 
again  back  when  you  have  found  some 
more  things    lost  on   the  streets." 

He  gazed  keenly  at  Froggy  as  he  spoke. 
The  child  avoided  his  gaze.  He  did  not 
like  the  old  man's  appearance. 

"Come  on!"  said  Mac. 

In  the  shadow  of  the  doorway  he 
counted  out  seven  shillings  each  for  himself 
and  his  two  companions;  the  other  two 
he  offered  to  Froggy.  But  the  boy, 
standing  with  his  hands  behind  his 
back — the  right  hand  clasping  the  money 
the  old  gentleman  had  given  him,  and 
which  he  had  kept  concealed  —  shook 
|iis  head. 

"What!  You  don't  want  any?"  asked 
Mac  in  surprise. 

"No,  Mac,  I  don't,"  answered  Froggy. 
"  I  saw^  what  you  gave  him.  They  were 
watches.  They  were  stolen.  I  don't  want 
your  money;  and  I  tell  you,  Mac,  you 
better  do  different  or  you'll  get  in  jail." 

Before  the  astonished  boys  could  utter 
a  word.  Froggy  turned  and  vanished  along 
the  lane  as  fast  as  his  little  feet  could 
carry  him.  He  had  no  idea  in  what  direc- 
tion he  should  go;  but,  glancing  at  the 
sun,  he  calculated  his  bearings,  fortu- 
nately turned  in  the  right  direction,  and 
trudged  on.  Before  long  he  met  groups  of 
persons  returning  from  the  parade.  After 
a  steady  walk  of  an  hour  and  a  half  he 
came  to  a  more  familiar  region.  Another 
half  hour  brought  him  to  the  thoroughfare 
from  which  Benton  Lane  opened. 

As  he  passed  hurriedly  along  he  saw 
something  lying  on  the  ground.  Stooping 
to  examine  it,  he  found  it  was  a  shilling. 
He  picked  it  up,  and  at  the  same  time 
looked  carefully  at  the  coin  he  had  held 
firmly  all  the  way.  To  his  surprise  and 
joy,  he  discovered  that  it  was  a  half 
sovereign,  bright,  new  and  shining. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Legend  of  the  Crossbill. 


It  is  a  saying  in  the  North  of  Europe 
that  if  St.  Andrew's  Day  (November  30) 
is  cold,  there  will  be  a  mild  Christmas, 
and  vice  versa. 


Everyone  has  heard  the  legend  of  the 
robin  redbreast,— how  one  of  these  little 
birds,  flying  over  Mount  Calvary,  saw 
Our  Lord  hanging  upon  the  Cross,  His 
head  drooping  beneath  the  crown  of 
thorns.  Full  of  yearning  compassion  for 
the  sacred  Sufferer,  the  robin,  forgetting 
his  usual  timidity,  flew  down,  and,  perch- 
ing lightly  on  the  cruel  circlet  of  pain, 
drew  wuth  his  beak  from  the  brow  of  the 
Saviour  a  thorn  that  had  sunk  deep  into 
the  flesh.  As  he  did  so  the  blood  from 
the  wound  splashed  the  feathers  of  his 
breast,  and  ever  since  the  robin  has 
proudly  worn  the  ruddy  badge  of  honor. 

Not  less  beautiful  than  this  story  of 
how  the  robin  won  his  crimson  breast 
is  that  explaining  the  name  and  blood -red 
color  of  the  beak  of  the  crossbill,  who  is 
said  to  have  tried  to  pluck  out  the  nails 
from  the  hands  of  Christ,  as  related  in  a 
poem  by  the  German  Julius  Mosen,  which 
our  own  Longfellow  has  thus  translated: 

On  the  Cross  the  dying  Saviour 

Heavenward  lifts  His  eyelids  calm, 
Feels,   but  scarcely  feels,  a  trembling 

In  His  pierced  and   bleeding  palm. 
And,   by  all  the  world  forsaken, 

Sees  He  how,   with  zealous  care, 
At  the  ruthless  nail  of  iron 

A  little  bird  is  striving  there. 
Stained  with  blood  and  never  tiring, 

With  its  beak  it  doth  not  cease; 
From  the  Cross  'twould  free  the  Saviour, 

Its  Creator's  Son  release; 
And   the  Saviour  speaks  in  mildness: 
"Blest  be   thou  of  all  the  good! 
Bear   as   tokens   of   this   moment 

Marks  of  blood  and  holy   rood." 
And   that   bird  is  called   the  Crossbill, 

Covered  all  with  blood  so  clear; 
In   the  groves  of  pine  it  singeth 

Songs  like  legends  strange  to  hear. 

The  crossbill  is  a  native  of  Europe  and 
Asia  as  well  as  North  America;  dwelling 
chiefly  in  evergreen  forests,  and  extending 
as  far  north  as  they  do,  not  dreading  the 
coldest  climates.  These  little  friends  of  the 
air  go  about  in  small,  chattering  flocks. 
The  power  of  their  bill  is  such  that  with 
it  hard  wood  may  be  split  to  pieces. 
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— Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons  are  publishing 
an  anthology  of  old  English  folk-songs  and  airs. 
The  work  is  entitled  "EngHsh  Melodies  from 
the  Thirteenth  to  the  Eighteenth  Century," 
selected  and  arranged  by  Mr.  Vincent  Jackson. 

— "The  Closet  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  Kt.,"  is 
a  reprint,  by  PhiUp  Lee  Warner,  of  a  rare 
collection  of  recipes.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  (1603-65) 
was  by  turns  author,  scientist,  and  man  of 
action.  His  works  are  familiar  to  many  readers, 
but  this  Httle   book  is  generally  unknown. 

— Mr.  D.  J.  Scannell  O'Neill  has  chosen  and 
edited,  and  the  Society  of  the  Divine  Word, 
Techny,  Illinois,  has  brought  out  in  a  i6mo, 
of  one  hundred  and  eleven  pages,  "Watchwords 
from  Dr.  Brownson."  If  only  to  whet  the 
appetite  of  the  average  American  Catholic  who, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  knows  altogether  too  little 
of  Brownson  and  his  incomparable  apologetic 
work,  this  modest  volume  is  eminently  worth 
while. 

— "Jacquetta,"  by  Louise  M.  Stackpoole- 
Kenny  (Benziger  Brothers),  is  a  charming  story, 
with  all  the  "thrillers"  an  enthusiastic  reader 
could  desire.  There  is,  all  through,  a  Catholic 
atmosphere  that  is  refreshing;  and  the  youthful 
heroine  Jacquetta,  with  all  her  faults,  irresistibly 
holds  one's  attention,  from  the  day  she  drops 
like  a  whirlwind  into  the  quiet  sitting-room 
of  her  bachelor  Uncle  John  until  one  loses 
sight  of  her  in  the  closing  chapter.  The  tragic 
scenes  scattered  through  the  book  stimulate 
the  interest,  but  most  readers  will  be  glad  that 
they  are  fiction.  "Jacquetta"  is  a  delightful 
book  with  which  to  while  away  a  leisure  hour, 
and  then  to  pass  on  to  a  friend.  We  predict 
that  it  will  be  popular,  especially  with  the 
younger  readers. 

— "The  Memories  and  Impressions  of  Madame 
Helen  Modjeska,"  just  published  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  will  command  a  larger  public  than 
the  general  autobiographies  of  actors  and 
actresses,  because  it  mirrors  the  innermost 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  woman  as  noble  as 
gifted.  Besides  presenting  a  new  and  unexpected 
view  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  life  behind  the 
scenes,  it  contains  many  interesting  anecdotes 
and  reminiscences  of  contemporary  celebrities, 
and  affords  delightful  descriptions  of  social  life 
in  Modjeska's  own  country, — of  the  festivals 
celebrated  in  Warsaw,  notably  that  of  the 
Corpus  Christi  procession;  of  the  Dominican 
church,  and  of  other  places;  while  her  accounts 
of  the  Polish  uprising,  and  of  the  consuming  of 


Cracow  by  flames,  are  gems  of  word-painting, 
full  of  life  and  color.  Indeed,  Modjeska  writes 
with  vividness  from  her  earliest  memories  down 
to  her  last  days  in  the  remote  and  peaceful 
home  in  California,  whither  she  retired  while  at 
the  zenith  of  her  triumphant  career. 

— ^M.  Gernez,  the  well-known  French  physician 
and  chemist,  whose  death  occurred  in  Paris 
two  or  three  weeks  ago,  was  one  of  Pasteur's 
earliest  collaborators  in  investigating  the  diseases 
of  vines  and  other  matters.  He  was  the  author 
of  many  scientific  papers  of  great  value. 

— ^The  most  recent  issue  in  the  Canterbury 
Classics  Series  (Rand  McNally  &  Co.)  is  "The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,"  Sir  Walter  Scott's  famous 
narrative  poem,  published  for  the  first  time  just 
a  century  ago.  Florus  A.  Barbour  has  done  the 
work  of  editing  the  poem  very  well.  The  forty- 
six  pages  of  notes  contain  just  the  information 
of  which  young  readers  stand  in  need;  the 
biographical  sketch  of  Sir  Walter  is  a  good 
summary  of  a  well-filled  life;  and  the  brief 
notice  of  the  history  of  the  period  to  which  the 
poem  refers  is  one  of  genuine  interest.  An 
innovation  in  the  matter  of  illustrating  a  book 
is  found  in  colored  representations  of  the  plaids 
of  the  great  Scottish  clans,  the  Stuarts,  the 
Douglas,  the  McAlpines,  and  the  Grahams. 

■ — ^The  words  of  praise  given  in  these  columns 
some  months  ago  to  "The  Courage  of  Christ," 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  C.  Schuyler,  S.  T.  L.,  are 
equally  applicable  to  "The  Charity  of  Christ," 
by  the  same  author, — a  work  just  published  by 
Mr.  Peter  Riley.  Apart  from  the  introduction, 
the  little  volume  (177  pp.,  i6mo)  consists  of 
five  chapters,  dealing  with  Charity  and  Bodily 
Needs,  Ignorance,  Correction,  Sorrow,  and 
Injury.  Father  Schuyler  has  in  preparation  a 
third  volume  in  this  "Virtues  of  Christ  Series," 
its  title  being  "The  Obedience  of  Christ."  As 
a  specimen  of  his  practicality,  we  quote  the 
following  from   the  "Charity  and   Injury": 

In  order  to  love  our  t-nemies  as  Christ  commands  us  to 
love  them,  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  forget  the  injury 
we  forgive.  In  fact,  it  is  oftentimes  not  within  our  power 
to  drive  from  our  mind  the  recollection  of  an  offence  com- 
mitted against  us.  Our  desire  to  forget  it  may  be  ever  so 
deep  and  sincere.  Our  determination  not  to  permit  its 
presence  in  our  mind  may  be  as  firm  and  as  persevering 
as  it  possibly  could  be,  and  still  the  thought  of  it  will  steal 
into  the  mind,  and  the  bitterness  of  it  will  rankle  in  the 
heart,    in   spite  of  all  our   efforts. 

Forgetfulness  of  anything  is  a  defect  of  the  memory, 
is  not  directly  under  the  control  of  the  will.  But,  since 
it  is  the  will  that  gives  the  merit  to  an  act  of  forgiveness, 
we  may  feel  perfectly  siu-e  that  the  pardon  we  accord  an 
enemy  is  a  meritorious  one,  if  we  will  strongly  and  con- 
sistently to  grant  this  pardon.    Our  Master  could  not  forget 
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even  the  slightest  offence  committed  against  Him,  because 
His  memoiv  was  perfect,  and  forgetfulness  would  argue 
imperfection.  He  knew,  moreover,  the  full  malice  of  the 
offence.  And  it  was  with  this  perfect  memory  and  perfect 
knowledge,  that  He  forgave  those  who  injured  Him. 

— The  admirable  conferences  on  "the  syn- 
thesis of  all  errors,"  by  his  Eminence  Cardinal 
Mercier,  Archbishop  of  Malines,  were  appre- 
ciatively noticed  in  these  columns  when  they 
first  appeared  in  the  original  French  edition. 
It  is  accordingly  unnecessary  to  say  of  the 
slender  volume  published  in  English  by  Burns 
&  Gates  (in  this  country  by  B.  Herder),  "  Modern- 
ism," translated  by  Marian  Lindsay,  anything 
more  than  that  the  Englishing  of  the  Cardinal's 
not  too  facile  lectures  has  been  very  well  done. 

— "A  Catechism  Primer  of  Christian  Doctrine," 
by  the  Rev.  Roderick  A.  McEachen  (John 
Murphy  Co.),  is  a  first  book  in  religion  for 
children  from  six  to  nine  years  of  age.  It  differs 
from  other  manuals  of  its  kind  in  its  use  of 
three  pedagogic  principles:  ist,  naming  the 
qualities  of  the  subject  before  the  subject  itself; 
2d,  giving  particulars  rather  than  categories  and 
generalities;  and,  3d,  proposing  questions  that 
suggest  the  answers.  A  cursory  examination  of 
the  little  work  has  led  us  to  consider  it  admi- 
rably suited  to  give  the  young  that  sufficient, 
though  of  course  not  thorough,  knowledge  of 
religion  which,  according  to  the  Holy  Father, 
justifies  the  child  of  seven  years,  more  or  less, 
in  receiving   Holy   Communion. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from,  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Watchwords  from    Dr.  Brownson."      50  cts. 

"Jacquetta."  Louise  M.Stackpoole- Kenny.  $1.50. 

"The  Charity  of  Christ."  Rev.  Henry  C. 
Schuyler,   S.  T.  L.      50  cts. 

"Modernism."    Cardinal  Mercier.      56  cts. 

"The  Cost  of  a  Crown."  Rev.  R.  H.  Benson. 
$1,  net. 

"The  Spaniard  at  Home."  Mary  F.  Nixon- 
Roulet.     $1.75. 

"The  Attributes  of  God,  Mirrored  in  the  Per- 
fections of  Mary."     90  cts. 


"St.  Thomas  a  Becket."     Mgr.  Demimuid.     $1. 
"Round   the   World."     Vol.    VIIL     $1. 
"Mere  Hints,  Moral  and  Social."    Rev.  John  E. 
Graham.     $1. 

"  Donal   Kenny."     Rev.   Joseph  Guinan.     $1.50. 
"Later  Poems."     Father  Tabb.    $1. 
"The  lona  Series."     35  cts.,  each. 
"Biographies  of  English  Catholics  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century."  Rev.John  Kirk,  D.D.  $2.75. 
"A  Spiritual  Canticle  of  the  Soul."    St.  John  of 

the  Cross.     $1.95. 
"St.  Clare    of    Assisi."     Very    Rev.    Leopold    de 

Cherance,  O.  S.   F.  C.     $1.10. 
"Life     Lessons    from     Blessed    Joan    of    Arc." 

Father   Bernard   Vaughan,   S.   J.     85  cts. 
"History  of  the  American  College,  Rome."    Rt. 

Rev.  Henry  A.  Brann,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.    $2.20. 
"Home  Life  in  Ireland."    Robert  Lynd.    $2.50. 
"Missale  Romanum."     $2;     mor.,  $2.57. 
"The  Friendly  Little  House,  and  Other  Stories." 

$1.25. 
"Flamstead  Quarries."    Mary  E.  Waller.    $1.50. 
"A  Renegade  Poet,  and  Other  Essays."     $1.25. 
"Meditations   and   Instructions   on   the    Blessed 

Virgin."      Vol.     II.      Rev.     A.     Vermeersch, 

S.  J.    $1.35. 
"Are  Our  Prayers  Heard?"    Rev.  Joseph  Egger, 

S.   J.     15  cts. 
"Raccolta."     1910   Edition.     $1. 
"Simple    Catechism    Lessons."      Dom    Lambert 

Nolle,   O.   S.    B.     $1. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Joseph  Bastian,  of  the  diocese  of  Green 
Bay;  Rev.  John  Kinney,  diocese  of  Rockford; 
Rev.  Bernard  Mueller,  diocese  of  Cleveland; 
Rev.  Thomas  Healy,  diocese  of  Trenton;  and 
Very  Rev.  Cyril  Fournier,  C.  S.  V. 

Sister  M.  Francis  Clare,  Religious  of  St.  Joseph. 

Mr.  David  Chartrand,  Mr.  Joseph  Lauer,  Mr. 
Patrick  Donahue,  Mr.  Daniel  Doyle,  Miss  Phil- 
omena  Mary  Nelson,  Mr.  Michael  Driscoll,  Mrs 
Catherine  Merziger,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Cooney,  Mr 
Albert  Hellenkamp,  Mr.  Michael  Fitzpatrick, 
Mrs.  Charles  Jackson,  Mrs.  Cecilia  Moquinn,  Mr. 
William  J.  Graham,  Mrs.  John  McCormick,  Mr. 
Cyril  E.  Viera,  Mr.  Owen  Flynn,  Mrs.  Abbie 
CHiTord,  Mr.  E.  J.  Waag,  Miss  Katherine 
McNeeHs,  Mrs.  David  S.  Brown,  Mr.  James  E. 
Brogan,  Mrs.  Mary  Wren,  and  Mr.  Charles  Mertz. 

Eternal  rest  give  to  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they  rest 
in  peace.     Amen.     (300  days'  indul.) 


HENCEFORTH   ALL   GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL   ME   BLESSED.      ST.   LUKE,   I.,  43. 
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Advent  H3ann. 

( Creator  Alme  Siderum.) 
BY    ST.    AMBROSE. 

r^REATOR  of  the  starry  height, 

Of  hearts  believing  endless  Light, 
Jesu,  Redeemer,   bow  Thine  ear. 
Thy  suppliants'  vows  in  pity  hear; 

Who,  lest  the  earth,   through  evil  eye 
Of  treacherous  fiend  should  groan  and  die. 
With  mighty  love  instinct,  wert  made 
The  wasting  world's  all-healing  Aid; 

W^ho  to  the  Cross  that  world  to  win 
Erom   common   stain   of   common   sin, 
From  virgin  shrine  in  virgin  birth, 
A  spotless  Victim  issuest  forth; 

At  vision  of  whose  glory   bright, 
At   mention   of   whose   Name   of    might. 
High  angels  and  base  fiends  e'en  now 
In  reverence  or  trembling  bow. 

Almighty  Judge,  to  Thee  we  pray, 
Great  Umpire  of   the  last   dread  day. 
Protect  us  from  our  foes'  dread  might 
With  armor  of  celestial  light. 

To  God,   the  Father,   and   the  Son, 
And  Holy  Ghost  all  praise   be  done, — 
All  honor,  might,  and  glory  be 
Through  all  the  long  eternity. 


^N  the  ancient  Keltic  Church  the 
whole  of  December  was  known  as  the 
holy  month,  a  name  supposed  to  be 
still  preserved  in  the  cry  "Hagmenay! 
Hagmenayl"  so  often  heard  in  the  north 
of  Scotland  at  Advent  time. 


Father  Lambert  and  Robert  Ingersoll. 


BY   JOHN    TALBOT    SMITH. 


ORE  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  passed  since  the 
audacity  and  popularity  of  Mr. 
Robert  Ingersoll  made  Ameri- 
can agnosticism  popular,  and  at  the  same 
time  stirred  up  the  controversy  which 
shattered  the  ambitious  dreams  of  that 
successful  and  wealthy  lawyer.  Robert 
Ingersoll's  dream  was  to  be  considered  a 
great  agnostic,  the  leader  of  a  movement 
to  shake  off  the  shackles  of  religion; 
and  the  constructer  of  a  new  theory  of 
life,  by  which  the  individual  man  would 
be  enabled  to  pass  through  life  serene, 
untroubled  by  doubt,  undisturbed  by 
adversity,  equal  to  any  fate,  with  roses 
and  wine  for  festive  hours,  and  sweet 
sleep  and  dignity  for  the  ending.  The 
world  has  forgotten  his  dre'S.m  and  his 
labors,  his  oratory  and  his  books;  and 
the  death,  the  other  day,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five,  of  his  triumphant  adversary, 
the  Rev.  Louis  Lambert,  editor  of  the 
Freeman's  Journal,  reminded  only  the 
few,  whose  memory  goes  back  twenty-five 
years,-  of  Mr.  Ingersoll's  former  glory,  of 
his  flamboyant  speeches  and  his  ridiculous 
books,  and  of  the  humorous  pulverization 
made  of  him  and  his  dream  by  the  witty, 
learned,  tantalizing  pastor  of  Waterloo, 
N.  Y.  The  passing  of  the  two  antagonists 
is  worth  the  attention  of  the  thoughtful. 
Mr.  Ingersoll  died  of  apoplexy  a  few 
years    ago,    at   his    country    residence    in 
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"his 


YvyHe^had 
i,t  -agflt)stic,  thrdngh 


Dobbl's    Feay^ 

rep\ttati(±i   asj  a 

the  )s^arcliing  ?  exposure  of  his  deficiencies 

seii%  iofth  ^y  Father  Jbambert.    But  he 

\n^S/'$tili  ^he.is^iiccessfiil.  and  wealthy  Nfe«r 

^i?K'  lawj'er,   the   roses-and-wine  orator, 

tKe'  conscienceless    enemy    of    everything 

Christian,    the    dispenser    of    ancient   lifes 

and  fallacious  arguments  against  religion; 

and  when  he  passed  away,  the  American 

press,  edited  in  great  part  by  his  disciples 

or  his  sympathizers,  "wrote  him  up"  with 

enttiusiasm     and     mach''  misinformation. 

Very    few    alluded    to    his    overthrow    by 

Father  Lamberti    The  magnitude  of  that 

task  and  its  striking  success  surely  entitled 

^^  thjC    pj^^^Jf^,  ,pri,est,,.Q|,  Watfrjoo    to    the 

gratitude  of  the  Christian  world;    yet  he 

neyer    received    any    special    recO^ition 

"i^^,^  great  work;,  Jtifs  4^9,th, ,  rouse'd  only 

the  ;r^emories  of ,  t)je  few,   and  his  great 

r  service    is    practicallv    unknown    even    to 

■  the  millions  .  vvhom  Jie  benefited.    To.  him 

..  it;  r\ever,  mattered,  and    just    now    is    of 

no  .eprthly    rnoment.     But    the    contrast 

.between  the  passing  qf:  tlie  two  antago- 

.  .Jpist? , ,  ^^    suggestive,    and    provokes    the 

-J.  question   for   our   gracious   leaders:     Will 

.  jtjiis    ,  fascinating     indifference      tend      to 

,  develop  another  .Lambert  at  titi]^  _  pf  itical 

'  ^moment  when  he  is  needed?  r,  ,i,.,,,.(i 

Robert    Ingersoli    was    a    notable    man 

.  in   his   day, — characteristic,    typical   of   a 

Wge .  class  of  Americans;    a  fluent  rather 

■  thaij   a   brilliant  speaker;    with  no  intel- 

riectualj  training  or  equipment,  except  for 

t^  th^e  law;,  positively  ignorant  of  the  thing 

he  talked  about  most;    indifferent  as  well 

^  as  ignorant,  for  he ,  never  .took  any  pains 

|tp   inform   himself   on    religious    matters; 

„  conscienceless   on   this   point,   because  he 

-..repeated  his  lies  and  fallacies  in  the  face 

^pf .  refutation.     Yet  among  his   intimates 

, h^,  w$.s   popular   and  loved;     men   swore 

by,  hipi;     his    irreverence    was    matched 

^|)y   his  generosity   of  character,   and.  his 

'injustices  toward  Ghristiari   doctrine    and 

jHstory  by.  jh^s  ct^rit^'  toward  individual 

^^0iristianSf|,,^,  Sitfaw, of  recklessness   ran 

«F9Jfei;i^'!?°4'i,.^!49^  l^^^fWd, .itself   by 


■  ■■■''.-  IV. -::->>-.     ■   .>  V^X;^/   '^^ 
prbfa4ky  m^ccaki0n4  iiJifi. "Bio^.^d  state- 
men t^  ^11  the  time.vl^-^-^'/  [_}  \_ 

A  distinguished  jburnaRst,— Mr.  Frank 
Mack,  ,of  the  Associated  Press,  assured 
.ine  .>Oiat  •■no  more  loyabW  man  lived  than 
Ingersoli,  Mack  professed  a  firm  belief 
in  the  eternal  life,  and  could  not  under- 
stand how  a  man  of  Ingersoll's  temper- 
ament and  brain  power  coul4  be, a  cr,ude 
materialist.  In  fact,  he  thought  it  a  pose; 
and  once  asked  Ingersoli,  in  the  privacy 
of  the  orator's  home,  if  he  had  really  come 
to  a  fixed  conclusion  on  the  mortality  of 
the  soul.  Ingersoli,  impressed  by  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  question,  walked  about  the 
room  for  a  few  minutes  before  replying. 
Then  he  answered  solemnly  that,  to  him, 
there  was  no  life  for  rhkfi  beHonId  the 
grave.  Even  then  Mack  hesitated  to 
accept  the  statement  sis  final;  but' 'Inger- 
soli reaffirmed  it  so  often  that  there  could 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  his  belief. 

In  1875,  the  agnostic  movement  had 
sprung  into  prominence  in  England. 
Tyndall  and  Huxley,  the  ,scjien,ti3ts  of 
the  hour,  were  telling  their  audiences, 
humorously,  how  useless  is  prayer  to 
change  the  course  of  nature,  in  sickness 
or  in  drought,  or  in  any  other  physical 
distress.  The  revolt  against  religion  was 
general  among  one  set  of  scientist^;  and 
the  demagogues  began  to  proclaiin  the 
destruction  of  Christianity,  and  all'  other 
like  myths,  by  the  peaceful,  irresistible 
power  of  science.  On  this  side  the  water. 
Prof.  Henry  Draper  wrote  books,  illus- 
trating this  thesis;  and  the  hterary  coterie 
which  admired  Matthew  Arnold  adopted 
the  agnostic  pose.  The  press  opposed 
the  movement  by  ridicule  of  Arnold  and 
Huxley  and  Tyndall;  but  the  crowd  wel- 
comed these  leaders  as  the  heralds  of 
emancipation,  and  their  popularity  grew 
until  their  disciples  became  the  editors 
and  reporters  of  the  modern  jpqrnal..,  The 
agnostic ,  vyave  rose,  , and.  on  its,  topjpij^st 
curve  rode  Robert  Ingersoli.  The  agnostic 
x;row,d,  not  the  savants,  desired. a  leader, 
-elqquerit  aif4 ,  .^ittyi;;  a,nd  1  by . ,  ^qcidj^t 
Ingersoli  got  the  position. 
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, , ,  He, ,  had, ,,  a  few  of  the  qualifications 
for  leadershi£,-;-TSuch  ^s  elQql4eJl.ce,,au4^9- 
itJpj<.Wit,o^m9^'  i?,^nti?n^1f9.1ity,.,,  <;:i:qwds 
jioclsfid  ,tjQ,il;ea;r,,liini.i  A  fine  presence  and 
.,^  fi^^,,VQJfl^,  per^^ptj RQ^f^^enp,e  in  .l^irnself , 

^/efkless|:^ess  ■.in,(i]ii^,;|a^$l?rtion?,  were  his 
Ij^araqt.i^jijSti9^.:  I,t,>y^s  sif;|s,enii;^^  to  study 
ote.;?lVi^WPS,.'  1  iTlf^y; ,  |W^TP I M  the;  ,m,9St 
I)R^)^  P^^,y^^\Vi^'.V^^.^^^  worsen  of  the 
fj^ajy^nj^j^fljiproduet  pf,  the  secular  schopi; 
b?eB9i^t>rPVPRft^^<;^i .^of-,,,,tl;iis  orator  |?y  a 
j/,9ng.,|9^nrs(e.9^,,^fiiflfef^ee  \n  religion,  of 
,,^ecjfg|i,ri4i9ul^^,,9,^,  (^pctmf  a^^  minister. 
^^'¥^^>rM^^m^\^9f^  >oi:   lin^ersp;!,,  every 

4i)^|e|  aj^,tlj^,(^u^clf,  e^ery,  false  statement, 
^,|Yp^,i  re^^iyed  ,.w|]tJ^  ,  jra,pturous,  applause, 
.^y^n^^t^^isnji. ,  ^9^  tii,e   popular  ^nd  Jb,ailed 

^^ja^,,:|^a  p;^pphet,jand  boa,sted  jthat,  t]ie 

.•it?!,^ene\^,,^9^;a,ttitifde.  ,,,,,    i(i„,m;4u.    .,„ 

^|jjjee^.j^ifiin^i|=ie,  JHi^.  lectvues  ,were  tujrned 
^^Ipjto  bj[^q]^s,  ^^^vj^^ic^.  sold  by  the  ,  hqndjred 
y)tJ^(j>psa,i;i,4j  TIfe  .Vhulp,lpub/'  ,ip,^de  ^bjy  ,him 
,j^r|d  o,v^er,..:|i^iji  i;e^c^e<;i,^jth^i  ,e^r?  qf,  tl^e 
j,jj^9,^^j^,jiaml,et; ,  .£I|s  boq^  we^'^-^yery- 
f#?fl?f.— <^fi9f"ft^..:in  faqt;u;^|^e  bjjales  pf 
•jH^Vfi^'W'^f-luoI^  ;^.9^1i:i  %,  ^?;^PRl?liment 
,,-}^|th  Y(kf}^> ,  ^^i|iS,S5>  fl ,  fead  ,o,i;ie  .entitled 
,,'j'  Tjl;i^j  G(p(^s,;; ^, , Fxflin  .t^e  ^ ovit^^c^e  upj:o,ar, 
, , J,  'pha<^ ^ ,  j Hfi^Fi^ ' ,  t^at    axi  .  agnpstic , ,  p^i^i^l 

i^^d  .<:^P,^e  ;^q,  ju(^gp;ien,t,  ai^^  j^at  for  /the 
„:f^^P[tj ,  ti;n^p    ij^ ,  ^  ,9,ejp,]:i^f |ies , ,  -our  .  th^oltpgiai^s 

Yf(^\i\d  ,^^x^',  ,^n  .^tagpnjst  re^ly  ,;Wprth 
.  w|ii!le^.j ,  ^  R,ea(^, , ; wi,^|i  thajt  expectation ,  the 
9^99^1  l?^ft?i9^S:HI9^^:  l^^§m?|e  th^i  An^tey's 
fe'y/X^^?tfy^Tf^/'!,  j^^F^i^..^  liQ^§,epodge  pf  ilies, 
WS^^\.;fmwWm^mv  JM^^  .sentiment, 

k'MV^t  MfK  i^:^^m^n^> ,  b^f?  E:nglish,  ,lurid 
,  ^^^^Pfy,,  <ha|^.  ^e^^er ,  appea^p,4.  in  the ,  English 
l((()jt^|fy,9,  }^  ^a^,,ai^,oratpricaJ,;Stew,.,>\^]:\o^e 
mF^^sM^^  iRUtri4,,,n^^terf^|?  W^i^e,  ,sup- 
,  V^^^  JP  t  P^.  .  c W^^ftle^  I ,  tiy.  a  ,  iRpi;(ect 
,j^p^f^9an ;  ppi;f|Un^^.   ,  ,I,t  ^^orde<4  ,  ;me   my 

first  view  of  jc^9(|^f jtji  -^j^efic^n;  J9Hj^pa,Usin, 

iMf?i^ml  ■,fPtji|g,„,,The  pieft  w^q  ,  cquld 
h#fi?™,,pjr^se,^,^^ch.  |,§,1rHft  ;i^s  .Ing^np" 
vP#iflrt^>  %,rMHre|lcl?jW?,>>!?opkft    n^ust 


have    been    the    prigin^l^  ii^or^iitihe   .glang 
pjhr^se  '-'birds."  ;  o-tili    f.tu-         :( 

.  ,  iTihey ,  qw^n^  lat  least  a  pa^^^pg  eminepc.e. 
Lloyd  Brice  was  editor  of  the  Norih,  y4m«f- 

.  ^icarp  f^evj^ip ,  al^qut  jthis.  iperiqd ;, .  an.<Jj  talking 
a^vaij^g^  . ,  ql ,  itJie^j  i  populaj: ,  ferjtn^pt^ , .  ^le 
started  in ;  tlje  Re^view  a  m,ild  cpntrpyer^y 
betyyeer^  Chi'^stian  a^d  infidel.  Mr<  Ingejrsoll 

j.w^s,  aske4!  tp,  wJ^ite  ;a  statement;  ,pf,,tjie 
agnpstic  :  position ; ,  and  Jijdge  Jerernii^h 
Black,  the  niost  eminent  jurist  of  ,  the 
d^y, ;  was   phpsen   to   fpllow  ,  Jiim   with,,; a 

.statement,  of  the  Christian  argurn.en,t. 
The  contrqversy  en<iied  lamely.    Ingeysoll's 

, ^^jbs\ird ;  g.rticle  .appeared ;  ip,  du,e  tiw^i ; ^r\6. 
Judge  Black's  fqllowed  it;  but,  in  Xk^ 
same  number  which  <;:optained ,  the  BJa,ck 
article ;  there  ^Isp  appeared, ;  ^  reply  ,tp ;  ji,t, 
apt  and  witty,  written  by  Ingersoll.    XJ^e 

.Judge  accused  Mr.  Brice  of  unprof,^ssionp,l 

.conduct    in    sh.owing,  Jiis  .^rticjp.i  tp  ,|^. 

;  Ingersoll,  and  refused  to  ;  carry  , : pn 
the, argument  in  the  pages  of  th^Moxih 

.^^erican.    ,,,,    ;.,.,    :..:i,,    ■,!;,■,.,,      ;  ll').:-f>;> 

There  was  a; ,  grpat , '■  hubb.ub ''  at,  tfee 
t;me., ^  Many  .tjiougtit  it,  beneatlji .  the 
Judge's  dignity  to  enter  into  i^^rjpys 
argument  with  an  opponent,  dbl#  enough 
as  a  lawyer  and  talker,  but  a  mere  clown 
in  philosophy  and  theology.  Many,, others 
thpught  differently.  Ingersqljl-  had  ;b(ecpo:|e 
an  1  influence  in  behajif  of  irreligipn,  apd 
the, young  ,were  following  hirn  wi|th.  enthu- 
,sia^m.,.  It  Ihas,  |been  said  t^iat  he,  could 
get .  $?qoQ  for  a  lecture  any,  time  in  the 
gr^at  cities.  His  audiences  werq  inpstly 
the  yonng.  Th^  mpre  thoughtfjul  Ipad^rs 
held  t]^at  his  influ.ence  eoul^  not:be,jt|po 
ea,rnc3tly,  fought  of.  ,tqo,  sppn  :destrpiy^4- 
All  guns  were  turned,  qn  Jiim.  H^ad^i-qf 
universities,  ,  Ipishpps,  ,an;4 ,  qlergy„  writ^fs 
and  orators,  thundered  at  him  fpf  mojptl^s, 
,and  he  enjoyed  it,    The,  jargunients,  .wjiich 

I  floored,  him  Mr,  Ingersoll  di<^;Wt  mj^fir 

;stand.  He  did  not  knpw  when  ,JI?iei,]^i^f^s 
.bea,teii.    .Qe   replied,  with, ,  a   wifitioi^Pi) . .  a 

ifuii^y  i^tpry,  ^  Gpnijic  ^neej:,,  whicl^.  thii^ew 

.his  4;l^oughtless  adinirers  into  spasipa^;  pf 
laughter,,  ^nd  a.d^xa.tio;a^  ^p  ,9pntin,u,e4 
t-o  ,ma.)f,^  i,p:^pn^Y.,^w]iU9,  .^\\ '\\inh j^);>i" 
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grew.  His  disciples  increased  in  num- 
bers and  flippancy.  They  imitated  his 
audacity,  and  hid  their  ignorance  under 
a  sneer. 

At  this  point,  while  the  agnostic  Goliath 
was  rampaging  on  the  platform,  the  new 
David  appeared  on  the  field.  Father 
Lambert  had  edited  in  his  parish  of 
Waterloo,  in  the  diocese  of  Rochester,  a 
paper  which  became  merged  in  the  Catholic 
Union  of  Buffalo,  and  has  since  been 
known  as  the  Union  and  Times.  He  had 
agreed  to  furnish  a  weekly  article  for  a 
certain  length  of  time  to  the  merged 
publication,  and  took  up  Ingersoll  for 
his  theme.  Father  Lambert  was  a  true 
scholar,  a  voracious  reader,  a  student  of 
his  times,  and  a  man  of  the  world.  He 
knew,  from  the  simple  people  around  him, 
how  deeply  Ingersoll  had  bitten  into  their 
lives,  how  his  poison  had  entered  their 
blood.  He  had  witnessed  the  efforts  of 
scholars  to  discredit  and  to  defeat  In- 
gersoll; seeing  what  everyone  saw — that 
heavy  mortars  were  bombarding  one  very 
small  but  active  and  amusing  flea.  He 
adopted  another  method.  He  trapped  the 
flea,  enclosed  him  in  a  glass  case,  and 
proceeded  to  analyze  his  antics  for  his 
own  admirers.  The  "  Notes  on  Ingersoll " 
are  simply  the  application  of  this  method. 
He  took  up  the  blunders  of  Ingersoll  in 
grammar,  rhetoric,  history,  and  science; 
described  them  briefly,  laughed  at  them, 
sneered  at  the  incompetency  of  the  blun- 
derer. He  made  former  admirers  ashamed 
of  the  prophet.  At  least  a  prophet  of 
the  American  day  should  know  his  own 
tongue,  avoid  obvious  errors  in  history, 
and  be  secure  against  such  ridicule  as 
this.  The  publisher  of  the  Union  and 
Times  had  sufficient  appreciation  of  the 
"Notes"  to  put  them  into  book  form, 
and  to  distribute  them  widely.  It  is  said 
that  he  received  a  generous  reward,  and 
would  have  done  even  better  had  he 
thought  of  copyrighting  the  work  in  all 
English-speaking  countries.  International 
copyright  was  then  only  a  mooted  ques- 
tion, but  there  were  ways  and  means  for 


securing  the  profits  of  a  book  for  the 
foreign  author  and  publisher. 

Father  Lambert  got  little  or  nothing 
for  his  share.  No  one  knew  then  that  his 
pebbles  had  brought  down  the  giant  of 
popular  agnosticism  in  America.  Only 
when  the  demand  for  the  "Notes"  grew 
into  proportions,  when  the  agents  and 
societies  fighting  IngersoU's  evil  influence 
all  over  the  English-speaking  world  found 
in  the  "  Notes "  the  very  ammunition 
which  they  needed,  did  men  understand 
the  value  of  Father  Lambert's  pleasant 
papers.  The  popular  mind — the  man  in 
the  street,  as  it  is  expressed  nowadays, — 
could  not  grasp  the  arguments  of  theo- 
logians and  philosophers  and  jurists 
against  Ingersoll,  any  more  than  the 
prophet  himself  could  understand  them. 
The  prophet  had  not  assailed  religion  with 
an  argument  but  with  a  laugh,  with  a 
falsehood,  with  bad  grammar,  and  worse 
history,  and  ridiculous  science.  Here  his 
adversary  tripped  and  slew  him.  The 
popular  mind  could  understand  these 
tactics  of  the  priest  of  Waterloo.  The 
influence  of  the  "Notes"  was  tremendous 
and  unescapable.  A  man  who  could  err 
in  grammar  and  history  could  hardly  be 
a  trustworthy  teacher  in  religion.  The 
former  admirers  of  the  prophet  had  to 
join  in  the  laugh  against  Ingersoll.  The 
"  Notes "  went  far  and  wide,  were  dis- 
tributed by  the  thousands,  are  selling 
yet  wherever  IngersoU's  influence  exists 
or  recrudesces.  All  other  adversaries  left 
the  field  to  Lambert  and  Ingersoll,  and  the 
Goliath  lay  prone  and  dead  in  the  eyes 
of  all  men.  Ingersoll  never  alluded  to  his 
adversary  or  his  own  terrible  punishment. 
The  press  hardly  gave  a  line  to  Father 
Lambert;  for  it  was  manned  by  Ingersoll 
agnostics  and  pulseless  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  pretty  much  as  it  is  to-day. 
The  victor  received  no  laurel,  and  the 
vanquished  was  not  mourned. 

What  happened  was  this:  IngersoU's 
popularity  in  press  and  on  the  platform 
suddenly  declined;  the  reason  offered 
was    the    profitable    increase    of    his    law 
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business;  one  disciple  replied  indifferently 
to  Father  Lambert,  but  almost  imme- 
diately disappeared;  and  after  a  little 
the  man  who  desired  to  be  the  great 
agnostic  also  vanished.  I  heard  him  once 
in  New  York,  when  he  spoke  on  Shaks- 
peare  to  a  crowded  house.  He  read  from 
manuscript,  in  a  sonorous  voice,  an  inter- 
esting but  not  remarkable  study  of  the 
dramatist.  The  audience  did  not  care 
about  his  view  of  Shakspeare:  they  came 
expecting  a  diatribe  against  religion,  as 
one  could  see  by  their  wild  applause  when- 
ever the  orator  took  a  fling  at  Christianity 
or  its  exponents.  He  disappointed  them. 
He  might  have  had  much  to  say  against 
Christianity,  but  his  terrible  adversary 
was  in  the  field;  and,  since  neither  his 
grammar  nor  his  history  was  up  to  the 
mark,  he  preferred  silence  to  another 
onslaught  from  Father  Lambert.  His  day 
was  over,  and  he  knew  it.  Agnosticism 
had  not  died,  but  its  leader  had  been 
slain,  and  none  knew  better  than  Ingersoll 
that  he  was  dead.  He  remained  agnostic 
to  the  end,  never  could  understand  any- 
thing else,  and  turned  angry  and  irritable 
when  pressed  by  the  complex  arguments 
of  the  new  time. 

It  is  not  easy  to  measure  the  large  value 
of  the  service  rendered  by  Father  Lambert 
to  society  in  his  suppression  of  Ingersoll. 
The  priest  himself  never  claimed  for  his 
book  so  fine  a  triumph.  In  later  years 
he  produced  a  second  book,  entitled 
"Tactics  of  Infidels,"  which  was  intended 
to  reinforce  the  "Notes"  by  a  scholar's 
study  of  the  mean  tricks  resorted  to  by 
Ingersoll  and  his  kind  in  their  villainous 
war  on  religion.  This  book  did  not  enjoy 
the  vogue  of  the  "Notes,"  simply  because 
it  appealed  to  a  different  audience;  but 
it  supplemented  the  more  popular  book 
for  earnest  readers,  shocked  by  the  dis- 
closures of  the  "  Notes,"  and  curious  to 
learn  why  the  incompetent,  conscienceless, 
ribald  teachers  of  infidelity,  like  Ingersoll, 
were  listened  to  and  applauded  by  the 
apparently  respectable  mob.  In  spite  of 
his    sentimental    oratory,    Ingersoll    pos- 


sessed the  commercial  instinct.  He  would 
not  have  given  up  the  platform,  with 
vits  revenue  and  its  popularity,  had 
not  his  audiences  failed  him.  He  had 
jested  with  Judge  Black  and  other  eminent 
persons  in  controversy,  and  had  carried 
the  public  with  him  by  his  jokes  and 
stories.  He  did  not  jest  with  Father  Lam- 
bert, never  alluded  to  the  "  Notes,"  never 
replied  to  their  amusing  and  effective 
charges,  never  mentioned  the  name  of  his 
adversary.  This  silence,  in  my  view,  is 
explicable  and  excusable.  Ingersoll  could 
not  reply,  could  not  even  see  his  slayer, 
because  Ingersoll  was  "  as  dead  as"'  a 
door-mat,"  agnostically. 

It  was  a  curious  victory,  and  its  slight 
hold  on  the  memory  of  men  is  worth 
noticing.  Protestant  fighters  of  Ingersoll 
used  the  "Notes"  liberally;  for  their 
people  were  most  affected  by  Ingersoll's 
influence.  They  never  paid  their  bene- 
factor any  honor.  I  heard  of  no  resolu- 
tions of  sympathy  and  recognition  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Catholics  had  the 
honor  of  presenting  the  champion  to  the 
world  very  opportunely,  but  I  have  heard 
of  no  resolutions  from  Catholic  bodies  in 
praise  of  his  service.  While  this  vacant 
condition  of  mind  among  Christians  affects 
in  no  way  Father  Lambert  or  his  work, 
it  must  be  regretted  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  are  just  setting  out  in  life  —  the 
present  generation.  If  the  general  body 
does  not  recognize  true  service,  real  merit, 
exalted  work;  if  it  has  no  means  of 
recognizing  it  when  it  appears;  if  it  must 
sit  like  dumb  cattle  in  the  field  chewing 
the  cud  while  the  heroes  sweat  and  die 
on  guard, — how  can  it  look  to  the  rising 
generation  to  provide  heroes?  These  young 
people  are  shrewd  as  well  as  ambitious. 
They  must  have  models  to  imitate,  honors 
to  which  they  may  aspire,  and  see  the 
bronze  statues  of  those  who  went  before. 
But  if  they  learn  how  Lambert  passed 
away,  how  Orestes  Brownson  died,  how 
John  Gilmary  Shea  departed,  amid  the 
oppressive  silence  and  indifference  of  those, 
whom   they  had   most  nobly   served,   can 
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sth^^'<me> yeasbtifebly i  ^i^dCt  the  yonrig  to 
ttf ead  the  '  sahlfe  path  ?  < !  And;  as  a'  rtidttfer ' 
of-  fact/'  l!ia\fe  Ithey   'fiot'  'Already  ' ttlfned' '■ 
aiide    into    th^    's^dular    field  •  in    '^rekt' ' 
ntsmbfets,  ^so' -  a^ '  "to  '  i^ve>:  'tis^  ^Mirs^'  f^ff'; 
tian'  we  Wete  ^half  a  (ieritUfy  ba^k  ? "   •■  I  "  i 
{'Itis  not  pleasanli,  #hiie  offering'  ttibufd ' 
to'thd  illustrious' dea!d;Mthus  tO  animadvert 
upon  -  Our  failings ;    but'  if  we  are  thiereby  ' 
wakM'to   olir   miS6ty,    refiroach  ■wi^l'bie ' 
fo:f gotten.     Father  Laitibert  rendered  his 
people   a    great   service,    and    recognition 
shtiuld!  b'eas  wide  a«  the  English-speaking  ■ 
WiOPld.^'-'   '■-"^   ■->■''''    '''y^'->    •*'"■    I»!ii<' 'J . ,  vli:{-n    lull 
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Nameless  and  from  Nowher^i'"'  '^'^''' 
jjl>;j!^  r.]!    [.nil;   ,v  luiiiiz  f;i;i':  :.',''->   •.:  ^r.v/    Jf 

,  vKl.i-JSfi^l/^'-.-lo'/    "        -.lit        f>VM 

pHE^  idtlu^^fori^'  ■  ttadfe'  'Agdittyf  '■ 
'Queirida  and  her'  rftother  had  • 
' '  beeri  '  pfOclainiiEid     so    opfeMy  ■ 
that;  although  as  soon  a^  Mt^;' 
Att?^on''S  ''first   letter   was    received   th^it" 
cOniiectioTT    With"  the'  Seve'fn   family   had 
beteii  Energetically  denied,  it  was  thought 
advisable    to 'plti*blish'  the    tO^ieis 'of    the'" 
death  c'ertificatfes  #hich,  according  tO  his ' ' 
promise,-  Stephen    Severn    had'    Sfeiltl'tb  ' 
Anthony.     Mr.  'Dillon  '  deddfed    that  'thd'' 
best  way  to  do  this  was'to  have  'thfe'ih*' 
displayed  on  the  public -ntitice  board  whitih 
stood' 'oi^pOsite  th^c!  (!:hapd 'Iri' the  villdrge'l 
of 'Dfiiiagh.'     '  ^'  •^■-     -■''     ^^  '  '^  ■■^'  '"■■  ••'"'' 

'Returning  hbmelite'on  Sattifday  fe^t;' 
Dkk' '  fo'iirtd  that  tin  t?he  f blloWin^' '  <Jay '  it^ ' 
had 'be^n' arranged  for  all  Ouerida's  friend^' 
to  'greet  her  as  she  came  out  of  the  chapel 
after  'the' '  hiiddky ' '  'Mkssi '  and' '  to  (ioHgr^t^' ' ' 
uMtfe'  her  tipbn  haViiig  proved  so  tohcTu- 
sively  tli'^'  falsit}'   of  Mr:   Martin's  story.  ' 
T6^eth^r  they 't^Olild'  i^ad  dv^r'  th^  deatli ' 
cefiificatesVand  thirS  dr^W  gefietar  att^n-  ' 
tion  to  them;'  and  then,  One  after  anOth^f,'' 
tli^y  '^otSld' ' ' feliicitate'    Querida" '6n ''  tfee' ' 
suc^d^bs  'of  ■  her  def ^ders*  efforts;' " ' ' '    .V'-- 

Btit  dn  i-eachiil^  Drina^h,  latef  ds  'ii  vfkk; ' 
Dick  had  a  tohimission '  to  e*x^utfe  bef Oitei 
he'Went'hb'me  to  Ardttiin:'  -Mr.  Martin's 


secirfet  had  tia '  b^ '  ttjnf^ded  '  "Co'' "M^r. :  ©?!««'>' 
Whe'i*!' '  •  the  ■  iricbtirtiiriatihg' '  'ddctim'eT^  ^  •  ^afe*^ 
'  safe  ■ '  in '  tH^ '  ■  ttiill-Ownet'S'  -  kee^iW^,  -  Mfk'^ 
wanted  to '  piit'  thi  whMt  ■  ^thitty^  f rdtti '  hinl',^ ' 
td  •  foTgtft'  ■  that  •  -he  kil^t^r  ■  ^hy  '  ttidrS '  'tMfl^ 
the^btfiers  whb'tnSghli^a^k'^bout  th^  sWeci^s^''' 
ofh-i^S  miS^idti,'  brit 'W^d''tfeti§t' bd' k^^pt'ifl^ 
igriOi-ahce  of  thd  th!ith''at  all"toi«.''-HbW" 
thi^'was  td  be  ddi'ife'DitH^Mid^'ho'tf'llrdiibl^'^ 
hirilself  to  arraiige.  '■  0ncef'Mt'.'i6illofe'k*tl^V^ 
it'  Would  'be  all-  Irigh^'^  fbrhfehdd  ■mi^- 
lived  all  these 'nfidttths  at  lyritla^  W^libUt^ 
learning  '  to  '  stiar^' '  in  "  tlie  ^tinqtiestibtiif^g^' 
trast^  that  'Mt;  'Bm^h  hald'^^dtf  'fdP  fiiiislslf  ■* 
in  all  things!' ""''  ■'-*  . <-)((■.■). ),i/M  <ii  lo 
■'  Srittday  tootnitig ' '  Wak ' ^ii>  ^  atid^ '  fe^igh*/  ^ 
It  seemed  as  though  the  slltt '  itself '  Wiifidd'^ 
tO'liel-p' ih'the  tfeparktibntW  iitik  iihom" 
to  be  offered  to^  Oiiettda;  aiid'the'fehttpfelX 
seethed  feveh-  fullef'thati  u'^uil'\Hth''villig€!" 
folk;  arid  with'  "people  'f i^oin- '  tH^  kiklriirfy ' ' 
around  as  Well."Mr.  Dtllbti  i^§  getfeyally'' 
the '  last  •  to  leave' '  hi^  pla'ee ;  '  btlt  tb^daV,- ' ' 
as  soon  as  MaS^  wa^'dver,-hev/alked"doWti*^' 
tM ■  cKapel ■  ati^ •  ^tooy  Waiting '  till*'5vH^' ^ 
O'Malle'y  with  Ouefida'  tattle  to  ^6ih  hifeipi 
Then  followed  Doctor  Keil'^  kM  iS'^M^^^ 
the  faithfM-  Jtrfia',"  'Mid'  'lot' '  bi^6e  had  Miff 
her  beloved  mistress  to  the -(bairfe  of'dth^^s^* 
Lady  Butke  and  hCr  Sdh';'  arid  la^  ^iM 

th!iS"Wasfatt''arfditi^rl  lid'the  '■^afty  trij!iti^> 

had'  not  ^  been "  ex-pebted)  ^r! '  ■'  Q'Mall^y^^ 
and  Fahcliea  bamfe  -  Oiit ' -arid ' '  joih^'  I  th^'^' 
grdiitii.  It  \^k  the  first  tiihef  that  Aht3^bnj^'S^^ 
fa'th^  had  s^en''Qiierida  since  his  feJott'liacfi^ 
arinounbed  his  intention  bi'rr^n'yirig' b^^r^;  " 
and  his  presence  w'aS  tali^en,  d^  "hb  iht^fMM*^ 
it  should  be,  as"  a^  tacit  abc'eptaiiie'bf  tfefe^*^ 
girl  as'  his  daughtef-iii-ia^.  'tv^n-  F^tiihh^' I 
had' f  not'  kh6M\fn  'df  >'lief '  f^theF*^- :'iate»tidfiw 
of  being  'present ;  '  f dr ' it  was* 'Ms' 'In'Vfiria'btef * 
habit  to'  go  to  the'  early '  Mass;'  aiid ' it  iAifras ^' ' 
oniy "whe^'sh^  t^aifhed'^hk-HmV^isf'lffhe^'^  ] 
chai^el  tiiaf/shb  'S^W'him'thei'd.  ^'^""^^'^  i<'^  ] 
'  Fanbhea  herself  had  come '  ih  'fbaf  ^  faSd''^       j 

trertibhttgv  iinwinjng'''td'"be'  afetft/'  yfet'^f      j 

fedrful,'-fbr  •  ^erfcfe^S''  sai'e,''  df'  afk^Wtf^'"'       i 
attention  to  the'enga^ertient  whibh'  e-i^ePy'^  •"''       * 
otie  kiiew ' '-vivas ■  'diSap^oVed ;  df  dii' "Bail^^ 
adden.    'Now,' '  however,'  'wkH' '  hW ' 'fathetjrf 
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th'ere;'''^h*ei  Coiild  safely  give  4kiit  to^  h^^' 
real  'feelings   bf   joy;     anid',    goin^'Tip'to'' 
Querida,   she  threw  her  arms  about'her 
and  kissed  her  openly  before  them  all. 

It  was  thuS  that  Dick  saw  her  for  the ' 
fir^t' '  time  since  the  night  of  the  eventful 
ball'  It  was  thus,  too,  at  Querida's  side,: 
that  he  had  seen  her  for  the  first  time 
on"  the'  day,  not  lotig  after  his  arrival  at 
Ardrum,  when  he  had  gone  with  his 
motiher  to  the  funeral  at  this  very  church. 
It  was  only  a  few  short  months  ago,  yet 
bo^h'of  the  girls  were  altered.  Querida  had 
parsed  through  so  much  it  was  only 
natural  that  she  should  be  graver,  more 
worfiaiity;'  biit  Fanchea  had  apparently 
had 'no' reasbti  to  justify  such  a  change. 
And  Dick  Was  not  the  only  otte  who  saw 
that' there  was  a  deeper  look  in  her  eyes, 
thkt' the' butterfly  exterior  was  now  only 
the  'outer  '  shell,  —  the  bright,  attractive 
outer  shell  that  covered  a  nature  which 
was'  developing  into  something  as  solidly 
good  and  sensible  as  the  character  they 
all  knew  tier  brother  Anthony  to  possess. 

Mr.  Dillon  saw  the  change,  and  guessed 
at  the  cause  of  it.  Lady  Burke  noted  it, 
arid  acknowledged  that  she  saw  now  the 
grounds  Mr.  Dillon  had  gone  on  wheli  he 
thought  of  Fanchea  as  a  suitable  wife  for 
Dick.  And  Dick  himself?  He  saW  it,  too; 
but  to  him  alone  was  visible  a  softness, 
a  timidity  that  seemed  to  ask  his  forgive- 
ness for  the  past.  And  he,  with  his  niew 
determination  of  winning  her  in  spite  of 
all,— he  also  was  changed.  There  was 
a  strength  of  purpose  in  his  fate  as  he 
approached  her  that  his  mother  had  never 
seen  before;  and,  seeing  it,  whilst  breath- 
ing a  last  sigh  at  the  thought  of  Querida, 
she  breathed  a  Fiat  to  what  was  to  be; 
and  from  that  time  forward  she  was 
wholly  on  her  sori's  side, — wholly  satisfied 
that  he  should  seek  oCrt  Fanchea  arid  win 
her  as' his  wife.  ,       .  '  ■  ■ 

^lltlri^;   O'Malley's    absence    was    passed 
over    in    silence    by    the    little    group    of 
frietids  who  were  gathered  round  Querida 
outside  the  chapel  that  fair  Sunday  morn-*  ' 
in^.'''fBut^if]^Fanchea^had]["pleaded  illness' 


as'iier' triottiei-'s  'exfcustr^te'^-^uji*'  llavf^' 
bderi  '^justififed*' in-  '^6  '  dbing:    ^iiis^ea!rf  ^f  ^I 
being'  th^  'betiter'  for  ii'^'  tre^tin^ht '  6'f  hW*'^ 
Dubhn  doctor,  Mrs.  O'Malley  had  seerii^d'^' 
to   groW  w6fee   as  ihe   ddys   parsed  'b(^. 
Fanchea-  'gtiessed  that '  Anthony's '  dh^^ci^^ 
was     preying     oti    h^i*     mother's     mind;" 
although  ihe  eilder  lady   never  spOke  '6f'^ 
him,  and  wtiuld  riot  eveh  allo'is'"^  hi^-^am'^'" 
to  be  mentioned  ifi'  her  presence.     WH^^^ 
the     accusations     were' '  brougJit  ' 'agdt^'st 
Querida's    parents,    she   'did    noli    riiak^'" 
the  smallest  preterice  of  being  sdrry:    oii'^' 
the  contrary,  slie  Was  coldly"  triumphaht!. 
She    wsL^ '  liot    surjirised;'-^  oh,'   ho !  ''For  ' 
she    had    ial way's    expected    somidthiiig-  '6t'"^ 
the  kind  to  happen    Then,  Wheri  iht  da^e" 
had     been     s©     warmly""  takeri    up,'    'sh^''"* 
expressed  her  opinion  that  it  WaS  almost 
a  pity  to  rake  up  m6re  thaii'wafe  iiecesl^ar^  ^ 
against    the    unfortunate    ^rl';'    arld''^li^^^ 
really    piersuaded    herself   that   in'  skying'" 
this  she  was  acting  most  magnanirhdii^ly'.  ' 
But  it  was  not  often  that  she'  seem'ed' to"^ 
trouble  herself  about  '^ixetida.  and  her  c8n- 
cerns.    She  was  really  ill  now.    Het  tiCirv^^" 
were  so  unstrung  that  the  least  thing  upset''' 
her;   and  Fanchea  found  that,  try  as  Sh^ 
would,  it  was  impossible  to  please  her." 

Then  had   come'  this  trilimphaiit  iefti-"^' 
tatioti  of  the  whole  scheme. '  And  Fancheaf 
returning  home,  softened  to  all  the  wbrld 
by  the   dawning  of  new-found   happines^''^ 
which  Dick's  change  of  mantier  had  niaa^  ^' 
her  dare    to    hope    for    again,    was   posi- 
tively   alarmed    at    her   naother's    ghastly 
appearance.     But  she  would  not  bfhi  to 
being  any  worse.    She  angrily '  refiiSed'W^' 
see  the  local  doctor,  saying  that  she' y^^^^ 
satisfied  to  follow  the  advice  of  th4"o^ 
in  Dublin.    But  next  morning,  going  lnx<y^ 
hCr  room  to  take  her  breakfast  tray  away;" 
the   maidl  found   her  stretched' iip6ri''i^e?^ 
floor,  with  one  of  the  letters  that  Wd'tie^^^ 
brought  to  her  half  an  hour  before  iorii" 
to  ribbons  at  her' side.    The  d<!)Ctor; 'ii6W*^' 
hastily  surtimoned,   pronounced  thkt''''hei:' 
nerves  were  in  such  a  state  as  t6' iCcoiittt 
for  more  tlia'ri   a  single  sw^dn."^lt  ^to^ 
dbutitfiil   whether  he  COuTd  ''  wki^d  'm'^yiF 
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attack  of  brain  fever;  but,  if  he  did,  the 
patient  must  be  removed  at  once  to  a 
home  where  she  could  undergo  a  cure  of 
absolute  rest. 

It  was  easy  to  prescribe  such  a  rest  as 
she  needed;  but,  with  the  knoAvledge  that 
had  just  come  to  her — come  to  her  in 
four  words  in  the  letter  she  had  just 
had  time  to  destroy  before  she  fainted 
away, — it  was  not  so  easy  to  carry  it  out. 
"Your  secret  is  known."  That  was  all, — 
nothing  more.  But  nothing  could  have 
avenged  her  crime  more  completely.  Who 
knew  it?  When  would  it  be  revealed  to 
all  the  world?  These  were  questions  to 
which  there  were  no  answers.  Day  and 
night  must  she  live  now  with  the  fear  of 
exposure  ever  present. 

It  was  only  after  long  raontJis  that  she, 
the  shadow  of  her  former  self,  was  able  to 
return  to  Ballyadden;  and  even  then  she 
did  not  stay  for  long.  It  seemed  as  though 
she  could  not  bear  the  scenes  and  sights, 
or  even  the  people  who  had  been  familiar 
to  her  before  her  illness;  and  for  one 
month  that  she  spent  at  Ballyadden,  three 
or  four  were  passed  wandering  here  and 
there,  ostensibly  in  search  of  health,  until 
it  became  impossible  for  her  to  remain  in 
one  place  for  any  length  of  time.  She 
had  not  scrupled  to  aim  a  deadly  blow  at 
the  happiness  of  another;  and,  instead  of 
succeeding,  she  had  killed  her  own  peace 
and  turned  her  life  to  torture.  1 

XVII. 

It  had  seemed  as  though,  once  the 
accusations  made  by  Mr.  Martin  had  been 
refuted,  everything  would  be  well  with 
Querida.  But  now  that  this  was  done, 
and  the  excitement  was  all  over,  she  still 
had  to  face  the  obstacles  that  stood 
between  her  and  Anthony.  Even-  if  Mrs. 
O'Malley  had  been  willing  to  relent,  she 
was  for  the  time  incapable  of  doing  any 
business;  and,  in  any  case,  almost  her 
last  words  to  her  husband  before  leaving 
home  were  that  under  no  consideration 
would  she  ever  give  her  consent  to  a 
marriage  between  her  son  and  a  nameless 


girl.  Mr.  Dillon  had  wondered  if  it  would 
be  possible  to  use  his  knowledge  of  her 
dishonorable  conduct  to  force  her  to 
change  her  mind.  But  the  only  alternative 
would  have  been  to  threaten  an  exposure, 
which  he  could  not,  for  the  sake  of  her 
family,  for  the  sake  of  Anthony  himself, 
have  carried  out. 

There  had  been  hopes  that  with  the 
turn  of  the  season  the  water  supply  would 
increase  at  Drinagh.  Instead  of  this,  the 
diminution  went  on  at  an  alarming  rate; 
and  it  was  evident  that  some  peculiar 
geological  phenomenon  was  taking  place 
underground, — a  phenomena  which,  if  not 
counteracted,  would  result,  even  sooner 
than  had  been  supposed  possible,  in  the 
closing  of  the  mills.  Other  experts  had 
come  to  examine  the  place,  but  they  had 
not  been  able  to  solve  the  problem;  and 
now  as  a  last  resource  Mr.  Dillon  was 
drawing  up  a  detailed  account  of  the 
whole  matter,  which  he  wanted  Anthony 
to  lay  before  the  writer  of  an  article  in 
one  of  the  scientific  reviews,  which  had 
been  sent  to  him  by  his  own  engineer, 
as  possibly  having  a  bearing  on  the  case. 

Sir  Cuthbert  Tennant  was  a  scientist 
purely  for  love  of  the  study.  An  amateur, 
insomuch  as  that  his  work  was  experi- 
mental and  not  for  gain,  he  was  acknowl- 
edged to  be  one  of  the  leading  geologists 
of  the  day.  He  had  given  up  his  whole 
life  to  the  pursuit  of  science.  His  beautiful 
old  place  in  the  country  had  been  let  for 
years,  and  his  town  house  was  an  absolute 
museum  of  geological  specimens.  He  was 
a  solitary  old  man,  without  wife  or  child 
or  belongings,  wrapped  up  in  his  studies, 
and  oblivious  to  all  that  passed  in  the 
world  unless  it  happened  to  concern  his" 
hobby.  Socially,  he  made  no  acquaint- 
ances. But  when  Anthony  wrote  asking 
permission  to  lay  his  geological  problem 
before  him,  the  young  man  was  bidden  to 
make  his  own  appointment;  and  this  he 
did  without  delay. 

Sir  Cuthbert's  home  w^as  a  big  house 
in  a  quiet,  old-fashioned  street.  Formerly 
the   locality  had   been   one   of   the   most 
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fashionable;  and,  though  that  time  was 
now  past,  the  size  of  the  rooms,  the 
decorations,  the  furniture,  old  though 
little  worn,  told  what  its  owner  must 
once  have  been.  The  hall  was  panelled 
with  oak;  and  there  were  carvings  of  the 
same  wood  in  the  big  room,  library  and 
study  in  one,  into  which  Anthony  was 
shown.  It  was  evident  that  no  money 
was  spared  either  over  the  scientific  equip- 
ment or  over  the  books  that  lined  the 
walls.  Then,  too,  there  were  geological 
specimens  that  could  not  have  been  pro- 
cured without  great  expense.  The  room 
was  dark  and  severe;  and  the  only  thing 
in  it,  excepting  the  books  that  was  not 
geological  or  "scientific  was  a  large  picture 
that  hung  over  the  mantel.  It  was 
the  portrait  of  a  beautiful  lady  with  a 
child  in  her  arms;  and  the  two  were 
laughing  so  naturally  to  each  other  that 
they  made  a  spot  of  brightness  in  the 
otherwise  sombre  room. 

There  was  something  pathetic  in  the 
sight  of  the  lonely  student  seated  beneath 
this  portrait,  and  Anthony  approached 
him  with  a  feeling  of  personal  interest 
in  the  man  himself.  Sir  Cuthbert  had 
already  looked  through  Mr.  Dillon's'  re- 
:  port,  and  the  questions  that  he  asked 
J'  showed  that  he  had  grasped  the  whole 
bearings  of  the  case.  So  far  as  the  physical 
\  aspect  of  the  river's  source  was  concerned, 
Anthony  was  able  to  give  the  information 
that  was  needed;  but  those  who  had 
already  examined  the  place  had  discovered 
that  the  secret,  whatever  it  might  be,  did 
not  lie  on  the  surface,  and  so  far  all 
excavations  had  been  useless.  It  was  a  case 
of  unusual  interest,  said  Sir  Cuthbert; 
but  he  added  that,  without  visiting  the 
spot,  he  did  not  feel  competent  .to  give 
any  opinion.  The  only  theory  he  could 
suggest  would  entail  a  large  outlay,  and 
it  would  also  need  the  constant  super- 
vision of  an  expert. 

"  Mr.  Dillon  has  not  commissioned  me 
to  speak  definitely  for  him,"  said  Anthony 
when  he  learned  this  decision.  "But  I 
think  I  may  say  that  he  would  be  willing 


to  expend  more  upon  an  experiment  than 
might,  from  a  purely  commercial  point 
of  view,  he  considered  advisable." 

Sir  Cuthbert  looked  questioningly  at 
the  speaker.  He  had  naturally  taken  the 
mill  to  be  an  ordinary  money-making 
concern,  and  had  spoken  as  though  the 
experiment  he  had  mentioned  was  out  of 
the  question ;  for  its  outcome  was  so  uncer- 
tain that  no  body  of  directors  would  have 
been  justified  in  laying  such  an  expense 
on  their  shareholders. 

"May  I,  without  indiscretion,  ask  you 
to  explain  your  meaning  a  little  more 
clearly?"  Sir  Cuthbert  said  courteously. 

"  For  some  years  past,"  said  Anthony, 
"  Mr.  Dillon  has  been  carrying  on  the 
mills  at  Drinagh  as  a  philanthropic  under- 
taking. It  has  paid  its  way,  and  paid 
well;  but  he  has  devoted  all  his  share 
of  profit,  beyond  what  supplied  his  own 
most  simple  wants,  to  improving  the 
condition  of  the  people, — building  them 
hpuses,  providing  them  with  gardens, 
having  them  taught;  in  fact,  he  has  been 
working  for  years  to  make  them  a  model 
community,  self-supporting,  and  fitted 
to  manage  for  themselves  all  the  .things 
he  has  started  for  their  welfare.  This  year 
he  had  intended  to  turn  the  mill  into 
a  company,  of  which  the  workers  them- 
selves were  to  be  the  principal  share- 
holders; and  I  am  over  here  now  in  order 
to  fit  myself  to  take  his  post  as  managing 
director.  This  loss  of  water  power,  of 
course,  will  put  an  end  to  all  this.  I  can 
not  say  that  it  will  ruin  Mr.  Dillon,  for 
he  had  not  intended  to  keep  anything 
for  himself;  but  it  will  ruin  the  workers: 
it  will  mean  that  a  thriving  village — a 
village  that  is  a  model  of  what  a  mill 
village  *  ought  to  be — will  cease  to  exist. 
The  people  will  have  to  go  to  America, 
for  there  is  no  work  for  them  in  the  neigh- 
borhood; the  houses  and  gardens  will  be 
deserted.  It  will  mean  the  ruin  of  the 
hopes  of  an  entire  lifetime.  But  I  think 
I  have  now  explained  to  you  sufficiently 
why  I  feel  sure  that  Mr.  Dillon  will  wish 
to  take  this  forlorn  hope;   so  perhaps  you 
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Lwill  be  ofciird  eno«tg;h  toTigive  me  the  riailite 

icrf  the!  expert  you  referred  to,  that  I  may 

find  out  from  him   his   fee,  and  if   he  is 

)willit:g;  1  to  1  undertake   the?w.brki'J      > 

3rf  j"  iWliei-e  /  Ida  ■  you  ■  tell    me    this-  model 

^gd^lage  isj  I  to  ~  be  iound  ? ' '  asked  Sir  Cuth- 

abert^ ;j»rhd) had  followed  Anthony fs  f fedtal 

Iwith'^ the" -deepest  attention.        '  >  *  ■  ^ ;  -  J 

-79'i^iAtua'^place  caUed  Drinaghi"'  ;answerfed' 

aA-nUhbhyi -  "in) the  southwest  of  Ireland.'' 

o^ii'i-^'-iong  nSray, -^  a  long  journey,"  said 

Sir  Cuthbert,  thoughtfully.    "He  is  an  old 

iman -^ithfi'  idxpert,  as'  you  call   him;  —  an 

scddimaiiii^ho  has  not  left  his  own  fireside 

fop .  years;  i  since   age   and  infirmity    have 

put  an  end  to  the  geological  rambles  that 

■iibied;  to  be;  his  delight."       ' 

-I  )!":1ilieni''   said'Anthony  (and   his   voice 

{betrayed  the.  disappointment  that  he  felt), 

'j'^you   think   it) iMfoold   be.  useless  for  me 

itw'jask'  hmiV\\>>.  it>nri    j.i",  •:;;,   ,)!•;;:■;    .'^^ 

^nlf 'k-Aidnot  say  that,"  and  a  faint  smile 

fcacept  over  the  old    man^s   face.  ?"  Had  it 

been  a  matter  of  simple  biisiness;,  his  reply 

iwoiild  have  been  a  refusal,  in  spite  of  the 

iiiitejiest  attached  to  so  unusualan  occur- 

frehfae.   IBat,  Ood  knows,  in  his  long  life 

^[jeiiWas  done'  too  little  for  his  fellow-beings 

itoi>  dare'' now  f t6  •  refuse .  his  feeble  aid  to  a 

imin  isuch  a^'  this  Mr<. Dillon  must  be." 

-rn vtffhen ,;you    think  I  .may  ,  ask    him? " 

-{saidiA.nthony(  eagerly.:;'    oi       .    ,, 

•x9f)';5(Youiwi2;g  asked  him,"  replied  die  old 

gnjqn,'   smiling    more    openly    now;    " and 

Ms .  Tans  W!6r;.iK  this  C'  Mr.  O'Malley,  lam  it 

jy^mii  serKrite!.]''/;  oi  hno  nj}  Jijtj  ili .-/   .o^i.foo 

lolOfrcbUrse  it  was  he  himself.     Anthony 

;^rfttJnow  t^at  he  had  been  stupidly  blind 

HOfbfto/haYtEJ  sesen  this  soolier;   and  he  felt, 

Aoo,  1:3. ''pang:  at   having  asked  a  man   so 

liMi,  and  .f  plainly  so  feeble,  to  undertake  a 

.^our^eyi  that  jtb  Bim  must 'Seetji;  Very  long. 

Nevertheless,  the  interest  iat  stake  was  so 

^gteat;  that  hei  soioni  forgot  the  pang;    and 

iieftJre/  he  left -the chouse  he  Imd  made  all 

ftfraiagenients   ivvith  -the  old  gentleman  to 

itatit  fbriilieland.  as  soon   as    Mr.  Dillon's 

34) proval;  which  eertainly  yvould  tnot  delay, 

ibad  ISaen lohfiained.  i,'.n  i    /u  - 

IJOy  ^qiillriiq  i,r(Tfoyibe-aontinu,ed^]! ,  .iiriJ  o'Ast  oJ 


BBW  .amtr  ^  Symphony  in  Coloil^'^'^"^'^^' 

rfgyorti     bio     i*-i"iiyi^iu^  1^     ,8npiiJ3ioool 
izum    i9"n7/o    aJi    jiiriw_  bloJ    ,mov/    olfJil' 

'■v»!V-#Va'*  '•''iVv.' X^-i-L  9!^Tt.   -f/^ltf  3vr,fl  aono. 
\JuhAT  splendor  now  the  AutumH  woodlands 

wear  ''-^  '-'''■'"  "^"'■-"'*  ^^'''^  •^''"  '•"'''^ 
'''Arrffy^d''m'gWfeeotiy'4o¥6U  iiariifoMI  '^"'^^ 
'  '  'feright  'hues  tliat"^lieve¥ 'm'ortal  paiettei'4ti& 


^ow  riot  in   those  leafy'  temples  fait. 


.:i7/orf8 


SiFbwh,  ■pArtite;-*ori^^e{  Viriet&^^t^aV^  i^i^ef  ^"^ 
with  fksset.befT^V'etiiefa'id,  rljs^;  ai?fi' giitf;'" 
And  myriad  tints,  qf  loveliness  untold,       '   ' 

I'li  !triis^'^iitti^ttir''iJgg4Wry  h^^  ^ki^'^'-'''^^^ 

HaiJ.  weaver  9f  this  color  symphony),     j 

What  beauty,  Nature,  dqth  thy  touch  impart, 
Sweet  nuisic  makina  ,  to  ^the 'raptured,  eye! 

God's  wondjer-worker  great  thou  seetn',^t  to^me, 
Forming  fr^uji,  color  tones,  ^Ji'ith,  matchless  art 

jcrij   -x-inlir.   i'h-. — — '  "•'■'. ;'.m^   m^  gnirl^uiil 
The  Centenary  of  Montalembert.  ^ , 

!;      ■:    •>-;v/T3iUO'' 


oflf    ni    -DorlJi^ 


rijjw    aiarlT 


feV /^.   60 Y1,E    O'REILLY. 

I 


N  a  recent  number  of  ^he  Pajjis 
Figaro,  M.  Ernest , Dau dp)- jic^- 
^,^  _^  gne  o'^^  the'^fcentenary  .|Of.^(P<^i^t 
:MSI€M'  Charles  ,de  Montalembert;'^.aiJ^ 
surely  it,  is ,  fittii;^  t(j)  recall  tli^t  C)|-,u^,c^.r 
rpf  Christian  lil^eHy:  in  _  an  hpjur,  w]h^ef^^,t]^ 
holy  places  are  held  by  later-d^y  iml)^- 
liievefs.  .I^or  forty  y^^-r^, tt  ^^^P,,f ^39:1  i.° 
*j87o-7:Montalembert  stopd  foith  I9,  ^\^^' 
fpion  the  cause  of  freedom,— freedoi^^t^f 
.education,, , ,  f;-^^dpm  ,  pf  , religiptis. .  ^ pr^fjf f , 
',  and,  freedom  ^f  pppjcessedj ,  <joi||itri,e^.  :^^ 
^xriasterfiil  logic  and  the  elegance  ^  of.  h^s 
incisive  speech  won  th^  ,^4mirati,9n..ev-^|i 
'pf,his.ppppneuts,  T,hi^^SrfaJ[l^,iiis^^ns.^^r 
to  Victor  Hugo's  aspersions  lOn  Pius.Jji^. 
.the  highest  ,fligh;t ^.  of  oratorv^^^^^  e^^gr 
heard.*. ,  ''Egxa^qnf   jij|i^<Jwf^,!'  ,^^Volt^;^^^s 

;  f, -It  ojjenefl  with  the  sea  thing  vv^rds/.thjat 
rang  out  in  the  tnidst  of  f o^s ;  ,  " 'I^he  spje^ch 
[Hugo's]  to  which  you  have,  jusl^  listened,, has 
Vi^fceiv^a  tlie  chasrtiseiiienlt"  it  iherited  in  the 
aplilkUse  Witil  whieh  it  has  beeti'tiec^i'reti-i^l'^Atfd 
'onj  swept  hiis  eloquence,  evier  mounting  Mglke*-, 
rtjJI.. he,  ended  with  the /^mous  climax  thatiWRin 
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(blasphemous  catchwotd  i  > '  to  i  rally  the 
dnemies  of  ChristianityVl  Montalembert 
.turned  back  to  its  legitimate  use.  Every- 
one, knows  his'ioWn  iaanous  watchword: 
MiWe  are' the  soni  of  Crusaders,  and  nevqr 
iivill  we  recaii  before  the  sons  of  Voltaire J" 
LiFirbrfi  first  to  last,  loVe  of  religion  and  love 
<af '  f  reedcmi^  w^ce  his ,  passion. '  ' *  If  ^ any  one 
laisks jdae/i : ,  ^he .  Said  dn-  a,n  appeal'  of.  noihl^e 
^4hdignation<  tin  !  the".  Chamber  of  Peers, 
,  tt  Mrhen  first!  these;  convictions  got  -anchored 
iicitJtnyt,5^oiDdi,  lishailitell  him  it  was  on  that 
fflay,  ^hrteen  [.years  ago,  when :il  saw  the 
Cross  torn  down  from-  ■  itlie  ;  front  Off  the 
"^dtiafidiijichte,'  dragged '  .in.  ithe ;  dust,  and 
ItteHKwini.ailto; t the ;. Seine ^  in  the  midst  of 
,the''r&3an;taii  Gtbwd's  applause.  That  pro- 
,fcrittedi<  tda>^s,,Tr-I I;  gathered  it  to  my  heart, 
-and  I  'awott^O)  defeiod  and'  to  serve  it." 
9-jrtBorni  tbua S^ibj  ■  of  an  >  Engli&h  mother, 
^^d>-janf(hnigi(e-'£Q.thi&r\wha  traced  a  clear 
'd^facent^fcom r;oii6  of  fiSti  .lybuis'  knights, 
aCftdaillEis.'  Jtbtbes; .Rehe  i  det  Montalembert 
-s^fiDt/I  eight  yk^iis  J  of; ■>hiB.i childhood  with 
his^jtiJiMtestafflfti  giandfather  in  England. 
lEbiJin.f^heiibegiBtaing  his  mind  interested 
iitsQ|fiiihvvth)Bi, intelligent  understanding  of 
.hi&[)'Pmthi.  1  On,  the  lestoiiiation  of  .the 
(fioliri)Qffl(^,  :^3. 1  father  was  raised  to^  the 
fBeeragpr;  andi .  senfti  dater  as  Ambassador 
d;o'ir6weden.  fThereyi; Charles,  on  finishing 
dtiis) -Studies  iillP^aris,i:JGtihed!  him.  'He  was 
[TeAima^'g  r^.teK)jk  majtmfki  bhmate  \.witk  his 

nv,'cula  J-r/    Jon,  .\, ■.:>.[    TCi     .I'-i-'-'-J,    J^l"'-.'    :■  . 
the   victory   for   nis  cause:       And   why  is  your 

■^Itt J-^  ceitt^ii  f  f '■  'Ah'  'C^erharki  this    WeH),  ^Because 

,ibeeei!JsiYie<tiialky  lof'fqifces  -behveeh  the  Holy 

t^m)  aefti yqn i m  Wh9§N^i : struggles  against  itl 

yjour,  favor,  iut.  against  YOH.  You  haye  "560,000 
men,  fleets,  artillery, — all  the  resources  that 
^Ifiatea^F'f^e  cafl'turnisli.^Sit!  =  is'  true-' '  An^'  the 
iBopttdiasoiiqtfaing^^  Of  ithiS;:;  buti&ie "-hasyiilMlkt  y6u 
do    not    possess,  moral    force,— nai^itjBfapii'eiiRy.er 

up  pretensions,;    and, this  empire  is  immortal.  , 

vou   deny   it! — you   deny   tnis   moral   force; 

^  9lfen}-"ffhe   Idi^';     fxiu  'dferf^'the  fenlpit^e'of 

.{hiilPoijfdfitt^I  :aueiiortityrOver  jsouI*,— ^that:  dnt- 

,liir^  /M'^JAh  ;Jia.? ■  ^u^dye4  -the  iprbiidtsti  e4ii,pe|rqrp. 

-^ftt)i^^^'^?!pF  °"^  '*^ff?h^'^P^  iyoy  j9SP  iPot  4wiy, 
and  that ^  is  the  weakness  ,of  ..the  Holy,  See. 
It   IS    this    weakness,  understand,    that   gives   it 

^ftluf^diiy'4ble^  '^tf in^tfe^  a^aiiifet '  y {itf.^  ^  Tlier'^ '■  is 


delicate  sister  when,  as  they  reached  the 
French  f rontier>  the  beautiful  young  girl 
-died.  Tfhe  shock  and  grief,  remembered 
thi-ough  lif^,  ajdded  depth;  to:  his  .religious 
.■^belief.uii*'!.-:^-' '■-:  .■><    i.i  .^,;ji;i^  .ji-.- 

I !  )In ,  1 83b  Montalembert  travelled  ItJaTouigfa 
Ireland,  as rhi^  imagination  had  long  been 
haunted  by  her  oppression.  The  scenes 
there  i  witnessed^  ''  the  indomitable  faith 
of  a  marbyrraceji'  ibrought  to  a  focus  his 
■life-ipurpose. '  '^ili  am'  no  , longer  the  same 
man,"  he  \vrote  to  a  friend,  f  Here  I  have 
grown  ten  years."  Thus  he  was  at  twenty; 
and  at  sixty,  before  his  death,  he  expressed 
the  same  fervent  attachment'  ±0  >  the 
"divine  ibeauty "  of  the  Church.     -;.'.    uit 

On  his  return  to  >  France,  he  .  plaJc^d 
himself  under ;  the  bs^nner  of  ■ :  Lamennais , 
then  the  foremost  leader  of :  religibiis 
thought;  and,  in  the  columns  of  L'Avenir, 
struggled  if  or 'the  ireedojnibf  thd  Church 
and  the  schools  from  government '  tram- 
mels. Lacordaicei  worked  side  by  iside 
with ■  ^himi  ;  ''■  Our  i souls :  and  our  lives  idaifew 
dose  to  each  other,''  wrote  Montalembert. 
'I'lThen,  began  the  community;  of  contests, 
ideas  and  belief  which  rhas.  united  >ms  tfor 
thirty 'years."     ;-^>I   .-,...fl      ■■•  i/    ■;;/r>ii-'u    ;: 

Uaending  are  thiibeaksi  that  (hajvebe^n 
.  arid  •  will   ;be    wi+itten    about  i  the    affair 
L'Avenir.   Xike  the  .Oxford  M^vemdnt,  it 
grips  the  mind.    To  break  dowa  the  State 
monopoly;  of  education,  Lamennais' ;  jour- 
hot  in  the   history  of    the   world  a  sight    more 
Vvonderful  or  more  6bnsdlatbry  than' 'the' embar- 
■  irassmerit  of.  strength  in  conflictilwdth  w^&klneas. 
P^rrr|ijt,qi^;  g,;  fafTiihar  cp.mp^rispp,  ^AVhen  a  man 
S(tri^gles  \^fith  a  woman,  ,i^,thjit.  >y,o,maTi, is  ^i^pt 
the  most, degraded  of  beings  sh^  ™3,y  defy  hijn 
With  impunity.    She  says  to  hlrh,   'Strike!    But 
you    \i('lir 'disgrace    yourself  'and  'you '  ivill    yot 
'averDdine' riie.';    iDhe   Ghiiroh  ■  is  -ndt  ia  vWkyirtUn: 
she  is   more   than   a    woman — she   i^'ftfj^iother. 
jP^]^^.i^  t,l^e  ^thjer  pf  ^urppe,  of  ifloder^  ^9^iety, 
of  modern  .h^man^ty.   .Apd   though  a   son   may 
be' unnatural,' rebellious,  u'rigrate'ftii.'it  is  vain  JTor 
hi'iti'to   struggle  again-st  her.    He  is  still  a'  'sicrn. 
And    there  cornes  ai  mbmeht  in  every"  struggle 
wifh  theiChi4rc;h,vv^in  the  parrifcidal  ^varibecwnes 
,  ifisupportable  to  the  ji-pce,  ,a^d  wj^j^^  h^,  ,w^o  jhas 
maintained    it    falls    overpowered,    annihilated, 
either  by  defeat   or  by  the  unanimous  rfeproba- 
'tlb-n  of  humanity:'*' (t)«?^.' 19,' I  S(4^.')   O'-''^    '^^^^ 
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nal  worked  boldly;  it  gave  slashing  blows 
at  the  interference  of  the  civil  power  in 
episcopal  elections.  The  flaw  lay  in  its 
boldness:  its  attitude  was  too  haughty 
and  antagonistic.  Such  aggressiveness  was 
untimely  in  the  Thirties.  All  know  the 
end.  Montalembert,  with  Lamennais  and 
Lacordaire,  journeyed  to  Rome;  and 
when  the  disapproval  of  the  Holy  See 
was  apparent,  Lacordaire  found  grace  to 
submit  his  judgment.  Those  magnificent 
words  of  later  years,  "//  faut  savoir 
descendre  devant  les  homme  pour  s'elever 
devant  Dieu,''  recall  this  burning  experi- 
ence of  his  youth.  Rome's  decision  led  to 
the  apostasy  of  Lamennais,  —  that  down- 
fall so  tragic  and  complete,  which  ended 
in  an  unmarked  grave  in  the  cemetery 
o,f  Pere-Lachaise. 

The  love  of  Montalembert  for  his  leader 
made  him  cling  to  him  even  after  his 
rebellion.  Among  his  correspondence,  no 
letters  are  of  more  interest  than  those 
that  urge  Lamennais  to  pause,  to  join 
him  abroad,  to  ease  the  tension  by  travel. 
Before  its  publication,  he  listened  to  the 
"Paroles  d'un  Croyant"  ("the  words  of 
a  believer  who  has  lost  his  faith,"  the 
Protestant  Guizot  said  of  it) ;  and,  though 
it  appalled  him,  he  held  to  his  mistaken 
loyalty.  In  this  interior  struggle,  Lacor- 
daire was  a  pillar  of  strength.  "It  is  our 
exaggeration,  it  is  the  violence  and  hatred, 
that  Rome  has  condemned,"  he  wrote. 
Letter  followed  letter  in  supreme  expostu- 
lation. With  such  a  guide  and  his  own 
profound  Christianity,  Montalembert  was 
happily  saved  from  the  precipice.  Prob- 
ing to  its  deepest  meaning,  "To  accept 
an  authority  is  an  act  of  liberty,"  he 
emerged  from  the  trial  with  strengthened 
convictions. 

To  lessen  his  heart-grief,  he  travelled 
in  Germany;  and  he  has  told  us  how 
there,  in  wandering  in  the  Gothic  church 
of  Marburg  (Christian  architecture  was 
with  him  a  life-long  enthusiasm),  when 
he  saw  the  tomb  of  St.  Elizabeth  of* 
Hungary  unhonored  and  forgotten  on 
the   very   day   of  her  feast,   a  new  love 


sprang  up  in  his  heart  to  compensate  for 
this  neglect.  His  "Life"  of  that  gentle 
saint,  who  "epitomized  the  Catholic  poetry 
of  suffering  and  love,"  stands  among  the 
permanent  things  of  French  literature. 
The  introductory  chapter  on  the  thirteenth 
century  is  a  chef-d'oeuvre.  The  Middle 
Ages,  with  their  faith  and  seething  im- 
pulses of  liberty,  naturally  appealed  to 
Montalembert.  He  brought  to  their  study 
great  exactitude  and  respect  for  truth, 
while  at  the  same  time  his  imagination 
touched  those  neglected  days  to  life  with 
the  power  of  genius. 

Carrying  the  MS.  of  his  "St.  Elizabeth," 
he  went  into  Italy;  and  at  Pisa  passed 
some  idyllic  months  with  his  friends, 
Albert  and  Alexandrine  de  la  Ferronnays, 
whose  lives  have  been  enshrined — -"en- 
shrined" is  the  true  word  for  such  romance 
and  holiness — in  that  classic  crowned  by 
the  French  Academy,  "A  Sister's  Story," 
of  Madame  Craven.  It  was  while  with  this 
ideal  young  married  couple  that  Monta- 
lembert sent  in  his  adhesion  to  Rome. 

Now  followed  the  years  of  his  political 
life, —  years  of  speaking  and  writing  in 
defence  of  the  Church  and  of  freedom. 
After  the  Revolution  of  1848,  he  sat  in 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  where  appeared 
also  Lacordaire  in  the  white  robes  of  a 
Friar  Preacher.  Dreading  the  red  spectre 
of  Anarchy,  and  thinking  Louis  Napoleon 
an  honest  man — he  had  not  yet  shown 
the  cloven  hoof  of  absolutism, — Monta- 
lembert tried  to  support  the  government, 
thereby  losing  influence  with  his  own 
party.  When  he  saw  his  mistake,  not  long 
after  the  coup-d'itat  he  broke  entirely 
with  the  Emperor,  and  became  an 
assailant  of  his  arbitrary  repression  of 
public  opinion. 

On  his  failure  of  election  in  1857,  Monta- 
lembert devoted  himself  to  literature.  In 
forced  retirement  (a  bitter  grief  to  the 
end  was  his  exclusion  from  public  life), 
in  broken  health,  he  wrote  his  great  work, 
"Les  Moines  d' Occident."  "The  Monks 
of  the  West"  should  be  reread  to-day  by 
the  Catholics  of  every  land.    Now  is  the 
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hour,  when  those  masters  of  their  will, 
the  civilizers  of  France  and  the  West, 
are  heaped  with  contempt,  to  learn  anew 
of  their  achievements.  Montalembert  had 
the  special  gift  of  seizing  from  the  mass  of 
old  monastic  records  the  vital  action  and 
word.  These  are  not  dull  abstractions 
that  pass  before  us,  but  men  of  flesh  and 
blood,  who  rouse  our  admiration.  Claim- 
ing descent  from  the  Fathers  of  the 
Desert,  from  Jerom.e  and  the  learned 
patrician  women  of  Rome  whom  he 
directed,  one  striking  figure  follows 
another,  —  Benedict  and  Gregory  the 
Great;  Columbanus,  who  came  from  the 
Isle  of  Saints  to  teach  in  Gaul  and  Italy; 
the  lovable  Columba,  apostle  to  Scotland; 
Augustine  of  Canterbury,  Wilfrid  and 
Cuthbert,  and  all  the  holy  women  in  their 
train.  St.  Bernard  was  to  have  been  the 
historian's  culminating  point;  and  regret 
will  ever  be  keen  when  thinking  of  the 
picture  which  Montalembert  would  have 
drawn  of  that  astonishing  man  of  God, 
who  led  the  Europe  of  his  century,  "  the 

;        chariot  of  the  Church  and  its  guide." 

In  the  introduction  to  his  great  work, 
the  author  refers  to  the  nightly  vigils  in 
his  Burgundian  chateau.  At  La-Roche- 
en-Breny  he  led  an  active  country  life, 
with    the    interests    of    the    peasantry    at 

i-  heart,  aided  by  his  four  daughters  and 
his  wife, — "ever  wiser  than  I,"  he  said 
of  her.  By  happy  coincidence,  her  family 
(her  father  was  the  Belgian  Catholic 
leader.  Count  de  Merode)  traced  its  descent 
back  to  "the  dear  St.  Elizabeth."  There 
was  a  constant  come  and  go  of  distin- 
guished friends, — Mgr.  Dupanloup,  telling 
ghost  stories  to  the  children;  Ravignan; 
Madame  Craven  (Pauline  de  la  Ferron- 
nays) ;  M.  de  Falloux,  who  wrote  the 
memoir  of  another  choice  soul,  Madame 
Swetchine;  the  Duke  de  Broglie;  and, 
greatest  of  all  and  the  closest,  the  prince 
of  sacred  eloquence  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  he  whom  Montalembert  called 
"the  austere  and  tender  Lacordaire." 

Each  evening,  after  the  family  jjrayers 
in   the   chapel,    the   master  of   the   manor 


would  retire  among  his  books  and  spend 
half  the  night  poring  over  the  ancient 
folios.  Around  him  would  gather  "  the 
imposing  array  of  saints,  pontiffs,  doctors, 
missionaries,  artists,  masters  of  word  and 
deed,  who  have  issued  from  age  to  age  out 
of  the  crowded  ranks  of  the  monastic 
Orders";  and  he  would  hear  them  asking: 
"  So  many  incessant  labors,  so  many  ser- 
vices rendered;  and  behold  the  return! 
Calumny,  ingratitude,  proscription.  Will  no 
man  rise  up  to  avenge  our  memory?" — 
"  And  I  felt  a  thrill  of  ardent  emotion  run 
through  my  veins.  ...  I  have  only  a  pen 
for  my  weapon,  and  I  am  the  first  of  my 
blood  who  has  fought  with  the  pen  alone. 
But  if  it  serves  with  honor  in  the  holy 
war  of  conscience  and  of  right  against 
triumphant  falsehood,  it  may  become  a 
sword." 

A  sword  it  is  for  all  time.  France 
to-day  may  forget  her  great  champion 
for  faith  and  freedom,  but  the  seed  he 
sowed  is  lying  in  the  ground  and  will 
quicken.  He  grew  up  amid  full  hostility 
to  Catholicism.  It  was  the  sight  of  injustice, 
the  mob  desecrating  the  Cross,  an  arch- 
bishop's palace  sacked  in  the  presence  of 
10,000  of  the  National  Guard;  it  was 
the  Irish  people,  their  only  church  a 
hidden  room,  kneeling  in  long,  respectful 
ranks  down  all  the  streets  that  led  to 
their  humble  sanctuary,  —  it  was  such 
scenes  of  persecution  that  roused  the 
faith  of  a  Montalembert.  Is  it  too  much 
to  hope  that  out  of  the  unjust  laws  to-day 
another  such  leader  may  arise?  Montal- 
embert lived  in  dark  times,  yet  he  did 
not  despair  of  his  country;  but  he  held, 
with  Lacordaire,  that  only  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  could  impede  her 
downfall;  that  there  could  be  no  enduring 
society  without  religion,  no  elevating 
religion  without  Christianity,  no  lasting 
Christianity  without  the  Catholic  Church. 
He  not  only  warned  of  evils:  he  pointed 
the  way  to  light.  He  has  set  before 
France  shining  pictures  of  the  heights  to 
which  men  have  risen  when  professing 
the  religion  she  now  persecutes. 
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i"'^^;         A  Modern  Cmderellar"J9-i  bliiov/ 
.fitoJoob  ,8TliJnoq  .^Jnic^  to  {rniB  ^nb,oqrni 


¥T.  ^  ,tady   Althorp,  discontentedly 
stirring  rl]ier  cup,  of   chocol^tj^^ 
with  a  q.uick,  irritabte^. motio|i,, 
th^^t  .  reflected   h^r    ruffled     feelings.        1  ^ 

to  give,,^p,,,J^er,,TOO^f;;^^^  n?  .lu-^.M   nnm 

,,,','J  j-ather  think  not/'  promptly  replied 

the   person ,  sh^ . ,  addressed , ;— .  a   decidedly 

haJld^pn??  y^WS  i§^^^'^T^^^.'(^'^-°PfT^^fr■l 

lQud;maniie5j,;';j^y^,i^9;(i  hjaW 

jy/,?;t^,abpr^,-.I  i^u^t  adpiit,  this  notion, 
of  Vivi.enne's,"  went  on  the  first  speaker, 
picking    up    an    opened    letter    which    lay 
b;y.,Jner.  pla^%^,a.^d.  rei;^ad,pg;;it».,  J'J^us^  a 
f^,^;sbe  has  taken  up."  .,,  ,.  i    .,..,,-,     .,.;,  ,,j 

,.  Dear  IvAdy  Althorp  :— Sh^l  be  with 
ygi^  pnfthe.^^tlj-  C^n  you  put  up  ;I)ayis 
(jpy,  maid)  i^,•^  room  ip^ar  iny,  own,?  Jff. 
so,  thanks  awfully!  'Tie^,yp,u;.T»^hy,.l^t^. 
Qft-v,  H;9pe  a^;^i;e  iW^U,;.;^  ^,1,  \„  oro.oi 
n  iI'-.^PPrs^lM^-fTJ^rfj  .yIqo9{[  rlRirl  orf) 
liiU;  ;fi  ":!-J    .^iUOJyJ^yiENNE  I'«  ChARTERIS;      ■■ 

vThe  f  lacdnie^i  jerky  ;  style  befitted  .  a, 
young  lady  of  advanced  ideas, , ,  njpst ;  o^ 
whose  correspondence  was  carried  on  by 
the.  medium  of  picture  post-cards.  Viyirj 
enne  Charteris  was  to  form  onfe  of'  , the) 
house  party  at  Lismona,  the  Irish  seat  of 
Sir  George  Althorp,  \vhere  he  had  elected 
to  spend  the  coming  half  year.  Sir  George 
was  an  English  landowner,  but  possessed 
also  this  small  estate  in  the  South  of 
Ixeland.  Hither  had  likewise,  comi^,  very 
much  against  their  will,  his  wife  and  only 
daughter.  The  exquisite  natural  beauty, 
of!  their>  sulrrOundings  did  not  appeal  to 
either  ladyi  For  them,  Piccadilly  and  the 
*'Row"  held  a  charm  more  potent  than 
Nature  in;  h€ir  lioveliest  aspect.  / . 'By  way 
ofrrcompejisation  for. -their  enforced  elxile,' 
they  had  plaaned-.  a  series . of.  house  parties- 


The  present  one  .prQna^ed,,tQf  J)era  b^illi^^trf 
success,   as,   among  other  notabilities,  jiij 
comprised    sl.  bright    particulail :  , sXsij;    9f £ 
Iipndon ,  got- i/2tyr-^the  gt:ea,1;ly  adnjjired ,  j9^p4o 
much    sought;    after,, lk!lisSi,,Gharteri^,,;.t^gj 
belle  of  two  seasons,  i  jLaj^y  A^Jthprp  plijiji^o 
herself,  op  haying  secured j, such, cgr  ca^^v/ 
\Y.hft  would  not.i^i}  ,tp  btring  i^ih^(|rfj^^ 
on^:^X  twp  no;ta;ble;ypuMg.men;QJExJ\^y^^i 
V.What  a  good' thing  itiis/f  s^^)Qp§;^d«ii 
to  her  daughter^, ,  ;■  that ( .Viyiei^p^  jha^p^^ 
tQrjhaye  taken  up>a  v^ish  f^i:Q^nUii[o\i^^ 
'Ti&  only  a  passing  ide^^  I  knpw;,[:fe^4lb 
seyives  OiU^p..  purpose,  just- -a^-wqll.'-  jsiiioiiB 
^MawidftAJ thorp  gave;,  a<;<!shpr.t:>  ii^os^-o 
uloij? i  liangh;^    She  had,,,  a  ( yeryi^plJi^yji^i 
suspicion-;  as    to     the, [Ideality  J lOlr/rfili^i 
Charteris''  newly-4ev!elQpedj  admir^i§KR,|ftl?^. 
rural   life.     Perhaps   it   will  .b^;  admittfidj 
there,  was  ajnple. i ground  for  jgycji-,  wfe^i 
these ,  facts    of  the  ;e(a$e ( I'lax^: ;  coOfiideie<4.(f 
Some  four  or  five  mjlee  from?  lyismonftj  vfft^/ 
the  fine  old  estate  of  I>aciraijj<^c^//  Itfivras^j 
a    beautiful  :.pla<?e,'  pradlgd  } ,itt'  $o  gentkh 
hollow    of    the    blue    Galte^^s,,  .iwitib,'  tbf&/ 
silvery  ;  Annen  gleaming  -  th/oygh  jits  ia5ai]Ee$o 
of  1  woodlajnd,  .  and    mighty^  i  GakgemoTe 
towering    at    its    back  .  iBut  .  b^awtif jjIj 
Darramore   was   lo^elyy ,  Its  i  last   ownejJii 
Lord  Grlenult,  ha;d  died  afs^.he  hadrUtlfedw 
in  solitary  state.    Hie  hado.-been  adrat^x?/ 
eccentric!  Oid   bachelor j(]  and  Sbifriiheifje*! 
distant  cot^giui ;  ha^  sot  -  yet  come ,  t^  vtalifti 
up  his  abode  under  iJie  ancestiJaL  tpof>»trfc^o 
So   Darcamore.  was  ieft  ^to;  tak^fJcareTjjf) 
itself  jmoir^  ^ or  , less;.!,. aj^'  Mf.nFir^ev^blwI 
agents    Wa&  .  popularly    supposed  .  to  J  -bel 
making   hay    while    the    sun   shone.K  aa^/ 
filling  hi^  pockets  i  at;  t3<e  eaipejise  iplr!thfg 
absentee  lord  of  the  soil  j     ,  r   <  ■  ? ;  i .  I  ^  1  ^-^  'rfg 
Now, ;  however,  a  ,  change  ,  wiafi^'  at  t  haituit/. 
The   heir, /.it.) .Was  reposcted,  .had/'deoidedri 
to ,  take   up'  •  his  /residence' !  onr  has  eistaitei: 
Orders  had  beeniissiied,!  and  were :  fbein^, 
carried  otit,.  j  t^  ( put.  i  {all  ia  i^eadincss  j  d^r^ 
his  coming.    Darramorei :  would-  sboB  havh) 
a  master.    Shouldit  not  also,  in  the  .dueo 
order  of ,  things, '  hafee ■  >  a  ;' iuaistre^;  i  Sutii ' 
was    the    burning, '  que»tioi;i, ,  addressfedillto 
herself    and    to  ;lbe.nunapprPjpfiaftedMllaiiii 
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ones  of  her  flock  by  many  an  anxious 
mother  of  daughters.  Such  likewise  was 
the  magnet  which  was  drawing  Miss 
Cliarteris  from  across  the  sea.  For,  some- 
how or  other,  that  much-admired  young 
lady  had  so  far  failed  to  carry  off  a  prize 
in  the  matrimonial  field  of  competition. 
Younger  sons  and  impecunious  profes- 
sionals by  the  score  had  worshipped  at 
her  shrine,  but  of  these  she  would  have 
none.  A  coronet,  with  the  means  to  wear 
it  with  splendor  as  well  as  with  grace, 
was  the  end  to  be  encompassed.  Here 
now.  was  the  means  at  hand, — a  noble 
estate,  and  an  owner  who,  if  report  spoke 
truly,  was  none  too  well  fitted  for  the 
honors  that  had  fallen  to  him. 

The  new  holder  of  the  title  was,  so  far, 
an  unknown  quantity  in  the  land.  There 
had  been,  indeed,  some  little  difficulty 
in  tracing  his  whereabouts;  and  when  he 
was-  at  length  found,  his  instructions  had 
been  imperative  that  his  movements 
should  be  kept  secret  until  such  time  as 
he  should  think  well  to  make  himself 
known  on  his  new  horizon.  Naturally, 
eonjecture  was  rife.  Probably  the  new 
Pfeer,  whose  remote  kinship  had  brought 
hini  to  the  title  only  by  the  death  of 
several  intervening  links,  labored  under 
social  disabiHties.  All  the  more  reason, 
then,  that  he  should  seek  a  helpmate. 
And  who  more  fitted  for  the  position  than 
the  eminently  capable  Miss  Charterfs? 

Meanwhile  the  vexed  question  of  Davis' 
room  had  been  settled.  Miss  Charteris, 
on  her  arrival  was  effusive  in  her  thanks. 

"I  don't  know  that  we'd  haye  been 
able  to  manage  it,"  Maud  admitted,  in 
their  confidential  evening  chat,  "  only 
that  Eileen  was  so  good-humored  about 
it.  She  insisted  on  giving  up  her  room 
the  minute  she  heard  mother  lamenting 
over  the  matter." 

cV  Eileen?"  "questioned  her  friend.     "Do 
I  know  her?" 

■  Ohj  T  don't,  suppose  she  has  come 
mu6&  in'your  way!"  returned  Maud,  color- 
ing 'a  'little;  '  *'  It's  '■  like  this,  you  know.' 
Dad''s    youngest    sister    married    an    Irish 


barrister  as  poor  as  Job, — a  '€athoHc,',t6oji 
by  the  way.  They  both  died  some  yesTrs. 
ago.  Eileen  was  their  on-ly  child.  Ske  hadi 
lived  with  us  ever  since.. 'W//  njiv/  ^ggirbni;! 

"A  Catholic  also?"     '"trr;    :■■■';    bi<i:     .-nir! 

"Yes':  a  thoroughgoing  oneL  Shelkeadps/ 
pretty  much  to  herself,  and  doesii't  ^cape/ 
to  go  about."  ■  ■    ■    /  :-\^   !\'y}>l 

"I  see!"   commented   J^Iiss  <!^harteitisj/iia 

Yes,  she  could  quite  clearly  see.  mucHJ 
more  than  Miss  Maud  had  voiunteeredi  f 
to  explain.  She  well  remembered  'the^ 
slender  young  figure,  the  white  brow 
under  a  wealth  of  sunny  auburn  hair,  the  • 
deep  blue  "  Irish  eyes"  of  the  girl  sheihadrJ 
once  or  twice  noticed  during  "At  homes/Ai 
at  the  Althorps.  So  this  was  she,'--*d) 
modern  Cinderella,  doubtless.  And,  withti 
a  shrug,  she  dismissed  the  subject  ifroiiii 
her  mind.  ■    !•     !■.  •  /t'^i 

The  Lismona  house  party  that  "lontlij 
was  a  great  success.  Only  one  crumpled) 
rose  leaf  appeared  in  the  person  of"  4.h" 
additional  guest,  whom  Sir  George,  withi 
masculine  disregard  for  times  aiiid  plaeesi^ 
introduced  to  the  elect  circle.  '■■''luil 

"So  unreasonable  of  your  fatherl'.'rl 
remarked  Lady  Althorp  plaintively  to  her 
daughter.  "He  brings  this  Mr.  Jeffries j 
among  us,  of  all  times  in  the  year,  just ^ 
now,  when  I  have  to  be  so  particular^ 
What  to  do  with  him  I'm  sure  I  don't  , 
know."  '   '■     )■'  ■  "(  .!•)  /jg 

"  Where  in  the  world  did  Dad  pick  himii 
up,    I  wonder?"  .    ■!' t] 

"He  says  he's  the  son  of  some  one!  Jie  : 
knew  long  ago  at  college,  and  that  he'S" 
coming  down  here  on,  some  business:  TheJi 
man  may  be  a  eommercial  trav^ler^il 
though  Dad  seems  to  know  him  and  ton 
think  a  great  deal  of  him.  Heaven,  help)! 
us  all!"*  M..ii!i(  'to 

This  dialogue  occurred  shortly  befbire 
the  arrival  of  the  obnoxious  Mr.  JeffrJesi-i 
He  proved  to  be  a  stalwart  man,  of  fihe'^ 
physique,  aged  about  thirty  or  thirty-fivei>J 
Without  being  at  all  shy,  he  was  Yather/^ 
c[uiet,  and  was  |>romptl\'  voted  by;.tli«r') 
very  smart  set  iTl  which- he  found'hipisdlf^A 
"not   in   tlie-  sWiiu,    ytm-.know/'-H- vrhith')^. 
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judgment,  subtly  conveyed  to  him,  did 
not  in  the  least  trouble  the  young  man. 
But  what  did  impress  him  was  the  gentle 
kindness  with  which  Eileen  Darcy  treated 
him,  and  the  unobtrusive  thoughtfulness 
with  which  she  strove  to  cover  the  thinly - 
veiled  discourtesy  of  the  others.  Those 
keen  grey  eyes  of  his  took  in  the  whole 
situation.  He  appraised  her  position  in 
the  household;  and  realized  that  she,  like 
himself,  was  relegated  to  the  ranks  of 
outsiders. 

That  Mr.  Jeffries  was  not  without  the 
saving  sense  of  humor  was  evident  from 
his  appreciation  of  Lady  Al thorp's  spas- 
modic attentions  as  hostess.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  his  eyes  accidentall}  met 
Eileen's,  which  were  brimful  of  fun;  and 
the  little  episode  seemed  to  form  a  link 
between  them.  On  another  occasion  a 
chance  word  elicited  the  information 
that  Jeffries  had  shot  big  game  in  the 
"Rockies," — a  fact  which  very  greatly 
impressed  some  of  the  youths  with  eye- 
glasses, whose  feats  as  nimrods  had  been 
limited  to  bringing  down  a  couple  of  moor 
hens  at  short  range. 

"I  had  thought  him  a  regular  duffer!" 
confided  one  of  her  admirers  to  Miss 
Charteris.  "  By  Jove,  you  could  have 
knocked  me  into  a  cocked  hat!" 

A  surprise  of  a  different  character  was 
given  to  the  company  by  this  undesirable 
guest  ?when,  on  the  Saturday  evening 
following  his  arrival,  he  asked  his  hostess, 
en  plein  salon,  where  he  could  find  a  Cath- 
olic church  at  which  to  attend  Mass  on  the 
morrow.  Lady  Althorp  frigidly  referred 
him  to  her  niece.  They  walked  together 
next  morning  to  the  little  village  church, 
finding  new  pleasure  in  yet  another  bond 
of  union. 

That  union  was  destined  to  be  lifelong; 
for  before  Max  Jeffries'  visit  came  to  an 
end,  sweet  Eileen  Darcy  had  consented 
to  cast  in  her  lot  with  his.  The  wooing 
was  not  long  adoing;  but  it  met  with  Sir 
George's  heart}^  approval,  and  Lady 
Althorp  secretly  congratulated  herself  on 
getting   rid    of   Eileen.      Th.e  engagement 


was  not  to  be  made  public  until  her  fiance 
had  settled  some  business  of  importance 
on  which  he  was  engaged;  so  for  a  little 
while  Eileen  had  time  in  which  to  realize 
the  great  happiness  that  had  come  into 
her  life,  and  to  bless  the  Giver  of  all  good 
gifts  therefor. 

Meanwhile  things  were  moving  rapidly 
to  a  climax  at  Darramore.  Lord  Glenult 
was  to  arrive  in  a  few  days,  and  his  coming 
was  to  be  celebrated  by  a  ball,  to  which 
the  principal  county  families  were  invited. 
Bewildering  toilettes  were  planned  for  the 
occasion  by  all  the  ladies  of  Lismona — 
with  one  exception.  It  was  intimated  to 
Eileen  by  Lady  Althorp  that  she  was  not 
expected  to  appear  at  the  gay  scene. 
Various  rcaEcns  were  alleged  by  .the  lady. 
Eileen  knew  them  all  by  heart,  as  they 
were  old  acquaintances.  Her  pride  forbade 
her  to  appeal  t6  her  uncle;  so,  much  as 
she  would  have  enjoyed  the  ball,  she 
accepted  the  decision  that  debarred  her 
from  the  evening's  pleasuire.  Wistfully, 
when  the  night  came,  she  watched  the 
carriages  i-olling  oft'  to  Darramore.  Poor 
little  Cinderella!  But  it  was  a  r61e  she 
was  by  this  time  well  accustomed  to  play. 

Quite  a  long  time  had  passed  since  the 
last  carriage  drove  away,  when  Eileen, 
sitting  all  alone  in  her  little  room  at  the 
top  of  the  house,  heard  a  sudden  commo- 
tion downstairs.  A  clamor  of  voices  in 
the  hall,  exclamations  from  the  servants, 
the  shrill  barking  of  Lady  Althorp's  pugs, 
and,  above  the  din,  a  woman's  thin  treble 
issuing  directions  in  no  uncertain  tone. 

Eileen  jumped  to  her  feet,  exclaiming: 

"What  on  eartli  can  all  this  be  about?" 

She  ran  out  on  the  landing,  peeped  over 
the  staircase  into  the  hall  beneath,  and 
added: 

"Why!  it's  Aunt  Pen!  Now,  what  could 
have  brought  her  out  at  so  late  an  hour?" 

And  down  the  stairs  sped  Eileen,  to 
welcome  the  unexpected  visitor. 

Aunt  Penelope  Page  was  stepsister  to 
Eileen's  father,  and  was  very  much  older 
than  he.  So  wide  a  gulf  of  years,  indeed, 
lav    between    them    that    she    had    been 
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more  of  a  mother  than  a  sister  to  the 
young  barrister.  Eileen  was  her  god- 
child. It  was  only  on  her  account  that 
Aunt  Pen  occasionally  partook  of  Lady 
Althorp's  hospitality.  Both  ladies  enter- 
tained strong  feelings  of  mutual  dislike; 
but  as  each  knew  the  other  to  be  an 
enemy  worthy  of  her  steel,  they  lived  on 
terms  of  armed  neutrality. 

"  O  Aunt  Pen,  what  a  delightful  sur- 
prise!" cried  Eileen,  bestowing  a  warm 
hug  on  the  little  old  lady.  "And  how 
fine  you  are  to-night!  Are  you  going  to 
the  ball?" 

For  Aunt  Pen  was  arrayed  in  black 
satin,  adorned  with  some  old  family 
lace  and  jewelry. 

"There,  there,  child!  You'll  crush  me. 
Of  course  I'm  going  to  the  ball.  And 
so  are  you.  Morris"  (this  to  Lady 
Althorp's  maid),  "be  good  enough  to 
bring  up  that  box  to  Miss  Darcy's  room. 
Now,  Eileen  my  dear,  run  up  before  me!" 

"But,  Aunt  Pen,  you're  surely  not  in 
earnest!   What  would  Lady  Althorp  say?" 

"  Leave  all  that  to  me,  my  dear !  And, 
instead  of  talking,  begin  to  dress.  We've 
no  time  to  lose." 

"  But  I  have  no  dress.  Aunt  Pen ! " 

"  I  have  seen  to  that.  Morris,  open 
that  box,  please!" 

The  dress-box  was  opened,  and,  v/ith 
exclamations  of  rapture,  the  maid  drew 
forth  an  exquisite  toilette  of  soft,  cloud- 
like chiffon. 

"  Now,  my  dear,  don't  tell  me  you  have 
no  dress.  Not  another  word!  Get  ready 
as  fast  as  you  can.  Perhaps  Morris  will 
help?" 

With  the  maid's  willing  aid  the  toilette 
was  arranged  in  an  incredibly*  short  space 
of  time;  and  Eileen,  a  vision  of  girlish 
beauty,  followed  her  aunt  to  the  hall 
door.  Here  a  new  surprise  confronted  her; 
for,  instead  of  the  old  lady's  little  pony 
trap,  there  awaited  them  a  perfectly 
appointed  brougham,  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
magnificent  bays. 

"Get  in,  child, — get  in  quickly!"  com- 
manded Aunt  Pen. 


Eileen,  half  dazed,  obeyed.  Morris 
tucked  the  fleecy  white  skirts  scientifically 
about  the  dainty  little  satin  shoes,  the 
coachman  whipped  up  the  horses,  and 
they  were  off. 

"  Now,  auntie  dear,  will  you  please 
explain  all  this  mystery?"  began  Eileen, 
as  soon  as  they  were  fairly  started. 
"Where  has  this  carriage  come  from?" 

"It  has  come  from  the  Darramore 
stables,  if  you  must  needs  know,"  replied 
that  lady.  "  Lord  Glenult  was  greatly 
distressed  when  he  discovered  that  the 
Lismona  house  party  was  not  complete; 
and  your  uncle  was  furious  when  he  found 
you  hadn't  appeared;  so  I  came  to  the 
rescue.  There  now!  Don't  ask  any  more 
questions.  You're  really  getting  on  my 
nerves." 

As  Aunt  Pen  had  never  been  heard  to 
mention  "nerves"  before,  always  asserting 
that  she  'despised  such  things,'  Eileen  felt 
there  was  something  inexplicable  about  the 
whole  proceeding. 

"O  Aunt  Pen,"  she  burst  out,  after  a 
short  silence,  "  do  you  know  that  I  feel 
just  like  Cinderella  to-night?  You  are 
the  dear,  kind  fairy  godmother,  with  her 
lovely  gifts.  Did  I  ever  think  I  should 
have  such  a  dress  as  this?  Then  this  fine 
carriage,  and  the  ball!" 

"  You  forget  the  stepmother  and  step- 
sisters," said  Aunt  Pen.  "And  what  about 
the  Prince?" 

"The  Prince?"  Eileen  laughed  happily. 
"  Oh,  the  Prince  is  all  right.  He's  Max. 
Ah,  if  only  he  were  there  to-night!" 

"Well,  keep  on  wishing,  my  dear!  One 
never  can  tell  what's  going  to  happen." 

And,  truly,  after  the  occurrence  of  this 
night,  Eileen  felt  she  could  never  call  that 
statem.ent  in  question. 

Here  they  were  at  Darramore, — beau- 
tiful Darramore,  lovelier  than  ever  in  the 
witchery  of  the  moonlight.  Eileen  thought 
of  the  morning  her  uncle  and  Max  had 
persuaded  her  to  go  and  look  over  the 
grounds  with  them.  The  owner  would 
only  be  delighted  to  have  them  do  so, 
Sir  George  assured   her.     What  a  happy 
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iiiortiiiig  they  had  sp^htT  She  remeihbef ed 
Max's   saying:     "What   if   I   had   such   a 
plate  as   this   to   bring  yt>u  to,    Eileen?" 
Am  sl!re''c6lored' Softly  '^^!she  thdught'fe*'^ 
her  reply:     "I'd    rather    go    to    ^vhatev6r^ 
little  home  yoii  can-  give  ttie,  Max,  than 
reign  at  Darrdmore  wlthbut  iyyu/**^  nrfifqxs 
■'W5tfr*a.  well'-exeduted  cui4^,  the  caifiag^^'^ 
drew    lip.     Theiy    had   reachefd  their  des- 
tai^"^ifcW.'^--And  thfbugh   tlte'  op^^-  dydirs 
a'''ri(iod    of    li'ghi:    |i)oufed     dtit    on'  'tfac?^ 
br<!)ad''swei&p  in  front  of  the  house:    Iii'^ ' 
feSHf^mtiitienis  irioi'e  they"fotrrid  therirselV^'' 
nioutitiTi'g'  'a  noble  flight  .bf  staits,  at  thfe  ■ 
hfeM    of    vt^hich    a    lady    and    gentlemati; 
eViiJeritiy'lhe  hbst  and  lt6ste9S;  Wet'^f  Watt^ ' 
ing'*£6 'yebeiV't^   iherh;    '  L'ofd   GlehultV''a:«'' 
Eilelen  conje'ctiired  the  foriner  to  b^;'W^^i' 
at    the    moment    speaking    to    some^-'dflii'' 
behind '  hintf.  -  His'  M6e 'i¥aii'  i\iriii!6^  fifdm. 
thekii  "^"'^^  ^vrjv/fo  .'ji^i'iKf  "  ■^'•y.'-i'jn"  iioil/'oni 

^^'^^Mt^h  'Mr-fr.  ^  A^hlytii  -  a  distaflt  tmti^^  > 
of  'ili^  M^iiy ; ' •  ri^thafked' ' Auht  Fefi;  tindiit  ■ 
shelter  of  the  gorgeous  footman  whb  jir^-' 
c^ed  them.     "She  is   actihg   4g   hostess 
to-night.-^This  is  rrty' niece,  Eileen,"  'sh^ 
c6htinu6(i,  as,  havilig  reached  the  top  of 
th6'' ^iaii-s,  ishe    presented    Eilfetti- t6-'''tfife^ 
gMbidtfs-fooking' lady.     '      '  ■       ^'''-'.    'J'^'-'fl 

'^Eileeri,  a  little  surprised  dt  the  inBotf- ' 
mality  of  the  introduction,  was  still  mbft 
sutjjrised  at  the  great  cordiality  of  her 
reception.  Mrs.  Ashlyn  took  both  'her 
hands  in  a  warm  clasp,  and  in  the  kindest 
manner  welcomed  Eileen  to  Darramore. 

"No  introduction  is  needed  here,"  she 
added,  with  an  arch  smile,  as  Lord 
Gltlniilt,  turning  irbund,  faced  his  iair 
young  gueSt."-   ^^''^^^S  fi'irAlu  Ihi  su^o  vjroit 

''I'^or  dn '  instant  'Eileen  Could  only  gasp 
asf'alrtiost  doubting  the  evidence  of  her 
senses,  she  saw  who  stood  before  her. 
It  '  w'^s  Ma!x' '  Jeffries,^ ^ —  Max,  with  the 
hu'niot'ous'  gleam  in  thbse  steadfast  gtey 
ei'^s  6f  hisT''-'      ^ii:j^ifno()in  oilt  'lo  /jiii'jji-,'/ 

'  '*  Eiteieri ! "  '  fie  sdM , '  coniiiig  f orWard  ' 
qiirbkly  "dnd  "taki^^  her  hand.  "  iSef ore  i 
ybti  y^gih'"tii' sc^iii  m^,'  listed'  'f6r  ^a"f^#''. 
mffiut^^  ""■•''    ovf;if    o)    I)'j;i{:;:!'»i)    ol    yifio 

'  Nl^fefiartic^I^'^'sbe^  ^i^lc^W^'liiiri^^  t(:p'fea«^^ 


hefH^^a^'fkiess'^o^^tshadowed  by  palms, 
contrived '  for   the   benefit  6f  '  thbse  oi(*4id{ 
Wished  to  sit  out  dances.  i  frrfo 

X^*©'  M^x.^'^shfe! exclaimed,   "wliat  does 
all  tHi^  triean?  ' 'I' Jeel  bewildered."] "^^i J i/^ 
"ky-  dear'  Httlfe    ^irl!      Well,'-^  j<mmi 
understand  ^Viefythriii^  iti'fe' feW' minutes;' 
Ybh    ktihw    iheie  '  Hva's    gi'eat    trouble    iii ' 
making  out  the  late  Lord  Glenult's  heii-.'^' 
I  ^ii^s^  tli^Vf)^scfti,JK^g  i'iil  oiie'^of  the 
Wefete'rn   States   6f 'Ariierica,  'irid  tiaviiigi 
n6  idea'  that  thie  inheritance  should  ever-' 
cbiQ^"'tb<:rife.'    BAe  ofilhe' firSt'  thin^s^J^I'* 
learned  was  that  the  estate  was  grieVbiisl^^ 
rnfekiana^ed,  and  th6  tenantiry  v'ery  badiy 
tr^^tfed.    l'  'becafae  vAc^t  aiftJiiilrtais  to.''^« 
for  myself  how  far  this  irifbriiiation  Wat§^ 
cbrrfect.    YoHlr   uncle,   a   college  chuni   of 
nif 'fatli^'k,  ^ik'ade'  the  matter   tUifnSf^ 
w[^: ''  As'  1    #^^    quite ' ' tih'knbwh'   iti' -'thiS^ 
part  of  the  world',  when  Sir  George  intrb- 
diilded  me  ttttder  itiy  second  ftaiiieftfo;^^ 
gue^g^dtrty  identity."-'    '       -'  ^yy>U}i  ,/!o7. 

f '"  No,  indeed ! "  murmured  ^  ©ll^en',' '  ydii- 
scioti§'  What'^a  'VaA'> difference'  s'lldh''  a^ 
knb^^led^e  '  wbtild   hkve   inade  'in-  'his- '  fe- 
ctiptioii  atXismbnfel;'"^''  .vjuAlni  1..  hj-jj^ni 
"Well,    later   on,    your   Aiiiit "Penelope 
was  adhiitted  to  dut"Se6i'et-^'' '    ■    '  ''■ 

-•'';¥'ou  '  liever     told  -  tnel"     interrupted 
Eileen,  reproachfully.        " '■^-i.-Aq  ,/Ani  iiJilJ 

' ' "'Sweetheart,  T  Wanted  t&'pf^^^tiV^j^u 
with    Darramore    at  its    brightest.     And 
'twas  so 'sweet  to  realize  that  it  was  as' 
plain  Max  Jeffries  you  cared  for  me,  that 
r  put  off  inakirig  myself  knoWri  till   the 
last    moment.      You  ' '  iriay    itriagine   '  my* 
feielings  when  'I- foiiTid  you  hadn't  come- 
to-night.     But   Heaven    bless    your   Atiit' 
Penelope!    Slie   rose   to  the  occasion'.     It 
seems    she   foresaw    Such    a    thing    might 
happen,  ^tid  ' made ' pi*b\ribi(in ' f br  it.''''"' 

'  ''  Ah! "    said  '  Eileert    '(a-  Idti^;  ■'  coMctpf^'  ■ 
hensive  '<Ah!");  "  T  see  it  aH  'nOW.'^      '  ">'■ 

("  And  'I ' linbvy '  ybu'  "ivill  help'  me,  d^at,  t<y 
set'^thlhgs  right'  ^t'  Darfamore.^^t'o'  make^ 
olir  pxkw:  'pebble'  cbitifortatile  ahd  hatppyi'f'^ 
"Yes,  Max,  indeed  I  will,' With' t^lfel' help- 

For  a  moment  they  s«bc}d,"\^^'tt^ttS4S'' 
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clasped,  looking  is  spirit,  down  tiieib right 
vista  of  happy  years  openings  ;bef ore  them.- 1 
l^^f.^  Iyor4.  C^lenujt  said:         '  :!      ::f'. 

_ji,''^,  .Jt}ij^l$^n.w^i!jhad  better  make  our 
appearance  in  ;  the  ballroom  now.  People 
will  be  wondering  what  has,  become  of  us." 

-;fr|iey  ^pierged , ; ,f rqm    the    little    recess, 
and  ioiind  that  Mrs.  Ashlyii  had  returned 
to,,hf;r;idiLitiesaSj  hostess.   Aunt  Penelope 
w^S  ,i  f eate/^  jUot  f3.ri  i  aiway .  awaiting  them.: : 
Sihe  rose  as  they, -approached.  :,     /       i 

"O    Aunt    Pen,"    cried    Eileen,,;  takir^. 
bq^    h€r  ,h,wds,    "everything,    even    the 
Prince,   has  come  to-night  to   your  little 

ahderella!" 

..   V.i"<"   -'''^   '~^' — ^- — *  '••■'■  * '  ^ 

. /aibd  u.»jj^^  Sacristan's  Secret.       ,      ,,  '■ 

..o^  u(\      ^rioi,ii         '    .  'Ill'-  .111  -'Mi   ft: 

FATHER' BAYLB,  pastor  of  N.,  had 
in  his  ehlploynient  an  old  sacristan, 
who,  besides  his  duties  in  the  church, 
acted, ,  ,^  /?.f|ian-q^-9.1J-\^ork  about  the 
place,  T—  sawing  wood,  carrying  water, 
and  caring  •  for  the  horse  which  the  good 
cnr^'Wde  ■bii'  his  ni'dre  distant  sick  calls. 
Tfie'old'mari  was  very  faithful  in  the  dis- 
charge  qf  Ijiis, numerous  duties,  though  he 
was  so,  adyanced  in  years  that  what  had 
formerly  been  as  child's  play  to  him' was 
now  sometimes  very  wearisome  work. 

'jOHortfy ''after    t^^^  of    the    new 

ciirate.  Father  Peyramale,  the  old  man 
began : .  to  show  symptoms  of  strange 
niental  disturbance.  He  could  often  be 
seto  ^alkittg  in  the  garden,  absorbed  in 
deepest  thought;  he  would  enter  the 
woodshed  or  stable  and  come  out  hastily, 
looking  frightened,  and  making  the  Sign 
of  the  Cross  as  if  to  dispel  some  fearful 
thbiighf'bt >t!enti.'\  '^'^'^    r';    '"'•       .'""'.'-  ■-^ 

These  ' syrhpt;6ms  'distressed  the  kind 
pastor,  who  was  not  unappreciatjve  of 
old  Eraneois'  long  years  of  faithful  service. 
One  day  he  said  to  him: 

"  Frangois,  you  must  have  some  secret 
trouble.  What  is  it  that  distresses  you?" 
^  ",Yes>  Father,  it  is  strange,  —  very 
strange.  But  I  can  not  tell  you  of  my 
seclrfet;  ■ '  for"'y6ii,  too,  •.  would  be  greatly 
fri^tfert^d;"    ■■"'"'  "  '■■'  "'"'"'  ■' 


"Please   ti^Jjfi|ie>  ,;^n(|[,,, ji^,,5K)t   fear   to 
alarm  me." 

The    old    man    hesitated    a  .long    time; 
biit,  th^  priest -sM'  irlsik'tiiik;''ii'e'  iki^iA 

"tV^ll/  Father;   1  intisf't^i'^yiiiPy^ur 

pteSbyt^r^'r^  li-^tintedr''^'''   """"^1'^  "^'^^  ^^' 

'  "  What  ''^d'6 '  ybii'  iii^an  '^tjjr'  ^  '^d^in^'' ^tM'f 

my  ^itsbyt!6ry  rS^  haHnt^d?'' '  '^   I'.-Ah-nnn 

"  I  hlfea'h.  Father,  thai  •siDitits^ii6b't^^ 
visit' thi^  iMt^'^rf  liight  i¥M'^etll!**^ 

''My  poor  'F^ii^His,  y^o-il^^^r^  losiii|^yo'# 
mind!'*''    •'■•'" ''i'-'^"''  '■•  "'-(dj  ij.;//  u'^i^'-i^'i'Jiw 

■^''•No,  Father; 'J-"a!ffiiiot'l()sfrig  jtij"Li^'8^ 
Yoti '  Wm  kri6w ' thUf^'eVer^ '  ni'^ht 'feWai-^^' 
going  t6  bed'  I  lodk  all  the  '  ddor^'  ■  and 
ai^  the!  g^Hifeb  ^^^. '  Aild;l  il^y^'hi%^ 
the'  key^  d'ti 'a  naif  in  tHe 'iiantly'.'  iti  tlii^' 
forty  years  that  I  have  been  h6re  I  iid'^e 
notftiissed'this  a' 'single  hig^l^"''''^''^  '^^^^'^ 

■*^Well?"'''  ''*'■'■'"'     '       ■■^■'iniin     'jjboo-g    b 

'' Well,  Fathei-^Utmicey ;thy 'l/di^.'§{ffii'dt 
oh  •  end  to  ' think^ ' what  laa Jipensi '  '^ji^re^lfi^ 
this  house,  with  -'all  the  •doOrs'^^biii^i;^'^ 
locked,  the  spirits  have  beeii  coining  W 
work  every  night  for  threfe  weeks'.^' ''  U^tT' 
evening  I  leave  my  ettipt}'  bucket^  tiVthV 
well:  at  half -past  five'  in  the  mOri^iii^^'I-^ 
find  them  all  filled.  Every  ev^nin^'l^ife'-; 
the  wood  nedr  the  door  ready' 1:d'yiW:*"M'^ 
the  morning  it  is  sawed,  ready  fot'His^.'^ 
In  the  stable  the  spirits  haVe  actii^lly  red 
and  curried  the  horse!  They  'fiiust-' c!^'i^-'' 
tainly  come  out  of  the  ground,  foi^'th^* 
doors  ^nd  gates  are  always  locked  attd' ' 
barred,  as  I  leave  them  in  the  evening!"" 

"We  must  watch  for  them  to-riigm?,'^ 
Francois,"  said  Father  Bayle.''      ''"''    ^'^*''' 

"Watch  for  them!  Why,»'teh^F,""I'; 
should  drop  dead  at  the  sight  of  a  gho^tf' 
I  sometimes  Iw^af  the  noise  thfeyhiate" 
while  they  are  at  Wort;  but  I  cbv^f'nly^' 
head  with  the  bedclothes,  and  am  dfrafd" 
to  come  down  before  daylight."''   •'    ''-'"'^l 

But  the  pastor  was  braver  th^'n^ih\^^}M^' 
sacristan;  and  that  ni|:ht'  'the'' "yd^n^^ 
curate,  Father  Peyramale,  Wa's'ddu|^li't''?ff'-' 
the  act  of  clandestinely  doihg  the''W6i^k'^ 
of  the  old  sacristan,  who  would 'ridt  tiefei^" 
his  office,  Ihciiigh  he"  Was  'weak''^  MbrA" 
with''4g^'"'      ''■>u)\-Mn(>'>    >ilj    noqn   boHnqml 
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Scotched,  Not  Killed. 


AS  is  evident  from  recent  Papal  letters 
and  decrees,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Modernistic  snake 
was  only  scotched,  and  not  killed,  by  his 
Encyclical  Pascendi  of  1907.  It  was  very 
effectively  scotched,  beyond  all  doubt;  as 
long,  however,  as  it  retains  any  vitality, 
the  Holy  Father  purposes  to  make 
unceasing  war  upon  its  insidious  attacks. 
His  later  pronouncements  upon  "the 
synthesis  of  all  heresies"  will  doubtless 
be  as  thoroughly  travestied  in  non- 
Catholic  and  anti-Catholic  periodicals  as 
were  those  of  the  historic  document  pub- 
lished three  years  ago;  but  in  all  proba- 
bility there  will  be  found,  now  as  then, 
a  goodly  number  of  reputable  secular 
journals  that  will  place  the  matter  in  the 
true  light,  will  take  the  unassailable 
common-sense  view  that  those  who  are 
not  in  harmony  with  him  whom  they 
admit  to  be  the  infallible  head  of  the 
Church  have  no  right  to  call  themselves 
Catholics,  and  have  no  just  cause  for 
complaint  when,  on  account  of  their 
insubordination,  they  are  expelled  from 
the  Church's  fold. 

As  for  such  periodicals  as  seek  to 
identify  Pius  X.'s  condemnation  of  Mod- 
ernism with  reactionary  opposition  to 
progress,  science,  etc.,  they  might  do 
worse  than  study  Cardinal  Mercier's 
little  work,  "Modernism,"  recently  trans- 
lated into  English.  They  would  learn, 
among  other  things,  that  "Modernism 
is  not  the  modern  expression  of  science, 
and  consequently  its  condemnation  is 
not  the  condemnation  of  science,  of  which 
we  are  so  justly  proud;  nor  the  disap- 
proval of  its  methods,  which  all  Catholic 
scientists  hold,  and  consider  it  an  honor 
to  teach  and  to  practise.  Modernism 
consists  essentially  in  affirming  that  the 
religious  soul  must  draw  from  itself,  from 
nothing  but  itself,  the  object  and  motive 
of  its  faith.  It  rejects  all  revelation 
imposed  upon  the  conscience;    and  thus, 


as  a  necessary  consequence,  becomes  the 
negation  of  the  doctrinal  authority  of  the 
Church  established  by  Jesus  Christ;  and 
it  denies,  moreover,  to  the  divinely  con- 
stituted hierarchy  the  right  to  govern 
Christian  society." 

As  a  terse  exposition  of  the  whole 
matter  —  an  exposition  quite  understand- 
able by  the  man  in  the  street — the  follow- 
ing extract  from  Cardinal  Mercier's  book 
is  worth  quoting  and  passing  along  to 
one's  friends: 

The  excommunication  pronounced  by  the 
Pope  :-j"inft  wilful  Modernists,  which  adver- 
•■ries  characterize  as  an  act  of  despotism,  is 
simple  and  natural;  and  in  it  we  see  only  a 
question  of  loyalty.  Yes  or  no,  do  you  believe 
in  the  divine  authority  of  the  Church?  Do  you 
accept  outwardly  and  in  the  sincerity  of  your 
heart  what  in  the  name  of  Christ  she  com- 
mands? Do  you  consent  to  obey  her?  If  so, 
she  offers  you  her  Sacraments,  and  undertakes 
to  conduct  you  safely  into  the  harbor  of  salva- 
tion. If  not,  then  you  deliberately  sever  the 
tie  that  unites  you  to  her,  and  break  the  bond 
consecrated  by  her  grace.  Before  God  and 
your  conscience  you  no  longer  belong  to  her, — 
no  longer  remain  in  obstinate  hypocrisy  a  pre- 
tended member  of  her  fold.  You  can  not 
honestly  pass  yourself  olT  as  one  of  her  sons; 
and,  as  she  can  not  be  a  party  to  hypocrisy  and 
sacrilege,  she  bids  you,  if  you  force  her  to  it, 
to  leave  her  ranks.  Of  course  she  repudiates 
you  onl}/  so  long  as  you  wish  it  yourself.  The 
day  you  deplore  having  strayed  from  the  Fold, 
and  return  to  recognize  her  authority  loyally, 
she  receives  you  v»'ith  clemency,  and  treats  you 
in  the  same  way  as  the  father  of  the  prodigal 
son,  who  welcoir.ed  with  tenderness  his 
repentant  child. 

vSuch,  then,  is  the  constitution  of  the  Church. 
The  Catholic  episcopate,  of  which  the  Pope  is 
the  head,  is  the  heir  of  the  Apostolic  College 
that  teaches  the  faithful  the  authentic  Christian 
revelation.  And  as  the  life  of  the  entire 
organism  is  centred  in  the  head,  which  directs 
its  actions  and  arranges  with  order  all  its  move- 
ments, so  the  Pope  assures  unity  to  the  teaching 
Church;  and  each  time  that  one  of  the  faithful, 
even  a  bishop,  proclaims  contrary  doctrine,  the 
Holy  Father  decides  with  supreme  authority, 
and  from  that  authority  there  is  no  appeal. 
In  fine,  the  entire  question  resolves  itself  into 
this:  whenever  a  Christian  is  in  doubt,  he  asks 
himself  these  two  c|uestions:  What  must  I 
believe  now?  And  why  must  I  believe  it?  The 
reply  is  this:    I  believe  the  teaching  of  the  Ca.th.- 
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olic  bishops  who  are  in  accord  with  the  Pope; 
and  I  am  forced  to  beHeve  it,  because  the  epis- 
copate in  union  with  the  Pope  is  the  organ  that 
transmits  to  the  faithful  the  revealed  teaching 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Let  me  say  in  passing  that  this 
organ  of  transmission  is  no  other  than  tradition, 
which  the  believing  Christian  must  loyally 
accept  and  follow.  Hence  the  Modernism  con- 
demned by  the  Pope  is  the  negation  of  the 
Church's  teaching, — a  simple  truth  you  learned 
as  a  child  when  preparing  for  your  First 
Communion. 

This  is  the  clearest  and  best  explanation 
that  we  have  seen  of  what  Modernism 
is  and  what  it  is  not,  and  why  it  was 
condemned  by  the  Church. 

Since  we  have  already  quoted  at  such 
length  from  this  excellent  little  work,  we 
may  as  well  give  Cardinal  Mercier's  advice 
to  Catholics  on  the  matter  of  perfecting 
their  religious    knowledge.     He  says: 

In  these  troubled  tim.es  I  understand  the 
conquests  of  unbelief,  and  1  deplore  them;  but 
what  seems  more  difficult  to  explain  is  that  a 
believing,  intelligent  man,  conscious  of  the  value 
of  that  rare  gift  of  Faith,  is  content  to  ignore 
what  he  believes,  why  he  believes  it,  and  what 
the  splemn  vows  of  baptism  pledged  him  to, 
toward  God  and  his  neighbor. 

Every  well-educated  man  should  have  in  his 
library  a  catechism,  if  not  to  learn  by  heart,  at 
least  to  study  the  text.  The  one  most  highly 
recommended  is  the  Catechism  01  the  Council 
of  Trent,  an  admirable  work  in  its  clearness, 
precision  and  method,  in  which,  by  the  order  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  a  commis- 
sion of  distinguished  theologians  was  charged 
to  condense  the  substance  of  faith  and  morals 
and  the  institutions  of  Christianity.  To  instruct 
himself  in  the  reasons  for  his  belief,  the 
well-informed  Catholic  should  have,  beside  his 
catechism,  a  manual  of  the  dogmatic  teachings 
of  the  Church,  and  the  principal  Pontifical 
Encyclicals  addressed  to  our  generation, — those 
of  Leo  XIII.,-  of  glorious  memory,  and  the 
Encyclicals  of  Pius  X; 

All  Catholics  should  have  in  their  households, 
if  not  the  integral  text  of  the  Bible,  at  least  the 
New  Testament, — -that  is,  the  four  Gospels  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  And  they  should 
have,  moreover,  a  history  of  the  Church  and 
an  apologetical  treatise.  But,  to  keep  alive 
and  nourish  his  piety,  every  Christian  should 
possess  a  Roman  Missal  and  a  treatise  on 
the  liturgy  that  will  explain  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Mass  and  the  principal  manifestations  of 
religious  worship  in  the  Church. 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


If  any  man  of  our  time  deserves  to  be 
called  a  benefactor  of  humanity,  it  is 
Henri  Dunant,  the  originator  of  the  Red 
Cross  Crusade,  who  passed  to  his  reward 
on  October  31,  at  Heiden,  Switzerland. 
The  alleviation  of  human  misery  was  his 
life  work,  to  which  he  devoted  his  fortune 
and  all  his  energies.  As  a  young  man,  he 
was  foremost  among  the  opponents  of 
slavery;  later  on,  he  espoused  the  cause 
to  which  Florence  Nightingale  had  de- 
voted herself;  though  it  was  not  until 
1859,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  that  he 
began  the  great  crusade  with  which  his 
name  will  forever  be  associated.  A  mere 
accident  had  brought  him  to  the  battle- 
field at  Solferino,  where  he  labored  day 
and  night  among  the  wounded  and  dying. 
His  experiences  were  afterward  given 
to  the  world  in  his  book,  "Souvenir 
of  Solferino,"  which  created  a  profound 
impression  everywhere.  The  result  of 
this  was  the  Geneva  Convention  and  the 
inauguration  by  M.  Dunant  of  the  Red 
Cross  Crusade,  which  has  since  become 
an  international  institution. 

Of  a  retiring  disposition,  and  having  a 
real  hatred  of  publicity,  M.  Dunant,  as 
soon  as  his  efforts  were  crowned  with  suc- 
cess, withdrew  from  the  public  gaze,  and 
so  completely  that  after  some  years  his 
existence  was  forgotten.  Meantime,  his 
patrimony  reduced  to  a  pittance,  he 
retired  to  a  home  for  the  aged  at  Heiden. 
There  he  was  accidentally  discovered  in 
1895.  But  for  this  he  would  have  been 
deprived  of  the  common  comforts,  if  not 
the  necessaries,  of  life.  Honors  and  gifts 
were  showered  upon  the  good  old  gentle- 
man after  that,  but  the  supreme  consola- 
tion of  his  last  days  was  in  the  triumph 
of  the  Red  Cross  Crusade.     R.  I.  P. 


In  the  Australian  colonies,  as  elsewhere 
throughout  the  world,  there  are  govern- 
ments   and    governments.     The    Catholic 
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Press  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W..  appears  to 
think  thaf'^^mfla^ft'^^  ^f  ^J^sent  better 
off,  politically,  than  is  its  own  colony. 
J[pota,Mfeqe$rt  ifipieeghj  iMrt.  i  Murray,  .  the 
ijPr^pii^t  iflli  ^Ymiom^,  .who  is  a ;  Protestant, 
h^fil  ^^j  c?iul4  flfiftiu||Hiers(tan(i  iiow  sectarian 
tf^^if §1  Q(?j|14 1  eixist, J  ijn  tJje  twentieth  cen- 
jBEfiJsJt'/^asiiQOj^yieifelt,  .on-  the  gide  of 
2liefeg;»t^lj^ipf ( rtbfi !  QOUntiTy  c;  i  jtiipy  i  desired 
stojlU^^  iiP  •  p^<?e ; ;  and ,  good- wjll  with  ^all 
stilieafex^elJpy^-Qitijze;^.  liei  desired  to  do 
l^^igftHWq  f4  <JIe)  rliad.  r^^tisely  ■.  absent  if Q«n 
9yg,onp.i^rfj.iany  J -bitterness  against  those 
-§tJiob4iffe|;fid,irofin;rfeim  on  religion  or  any 
Ij9tlj^rj(g,^ie^9P.JrAi;)»a»:  wijo,,4i4  s»  ,was 
90«il}f;fl?erej;gingii$i$, rights  in  a  free  country. 
gHisrliib-Qftyij^hotild;  be  respected,  as  long 
g^iuh^.  dit4;ri|iot-- interfere  imtbr/.that  of 
-$|^gl$.  jH^  himself  found  among  the  Cath- 
^JQ^^  p^Q^.niopt  Iqyfll  friends.  JJe  would  be 
.gflii^tigr^t^  M)!berdi^  lOOtliftv^.thje: warmest 
r4^lipg[ior,7^e]|Cat^i^c  community,  ,  ; ; 
-iin'Cpm^«nl:ytg,(gn  4|^  foregqiog^  the  Prfi^s 
\mm^k^  thart/W/iVi^itorjft  all  ,<?}^ses^  aja4 
^ereQ^-ytjayfiiieonfidej^ice  ,141  the  adminis- 
3^^t|9»;;  n^^^rii: , -tjiere  are  differences.  , of 
Bli^ni^i  ttJtiQy;,:Wef  pn  /^urfly;,  po^tio^ 
<jgf oi|ii^s,j  f^he  - J^emier,  it  wdeclares,  is  a 
large-hearted  018^%  ja,  ti-ue  Australian,  w^io 
i^^JooJf;  ftH)hi3Tf^Jlo,wm^n  irji  the  ffg-ce,,  and 
aftssQtay^^^fi  f  HvitJhi  people  of  every  creed  s^s 
-gitlzgiiis  !boua4  .  together  and  working 
Hi^getjje^^^forfrtlj^  a^dfyaflLcefliefit  of  the  State 
'^m^1^  -publict  jY^l-bm?igv  "  ifl  :paying 
at^e  ,$rS>»tejWhic|}oli^,;4id  to  ..the  Qathc^c 
^^pmnywity-ji  h§,  a^  aj  Protestant,  ywced, 
.W0t>i^^  ?ur|8>,.tyuef Australian:  opinion,  and 
xfieij$4iir^)  jjtjje  /flarT'OWAess,  sourness  and 
r^<i^fn^aiof):tjtp^/7W4:fftchied  Wade  Ministry, 
mhiKh- ,  ;Wast  [riecently; :  hailed  <  by  •  Orangemen 
a»ST)'i^i;iQ©st  Prot^$Jt^4t  goy^nqie^,t  this 
.^U!^'^)ha$.iha^dJ'\)  no(]ij  hn9v/ori«  otjw 
-Bioaiioo  ain-sKi!!.;  yrlf  "Jud  .!);!■]  rjtk  i(..,t!i 
riqiGirtdin^)  Siogy.«/  ;>%ft  rmaQyr',  anoth.'^r 
ecclesi^s.tjc.,'/ land :  isiafly  a  layman  a§:  wqU, 
deplores    the.   apathetic  attitude    of    the 


olics,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Italy.;  , ,They . ;are 
struggling,  but  struggling  in  a  half-hearted  Wr»o^, 
;  to  protect  themselves  against  the;  evils  whi^h 
are;  introduced  both  into  their  sehoplsftnd  into 
the  government  of  their  towns,  laiid  jn^o  every 
,o.t,her  pubhc  jmstitutipn,  ,by  jthcpis^  men,,^.;ho.^re 
the  .  enemips  npt  merely,, of  ,;the  ChMrcJj.nhtit 
th^  enemies  of  .Almigh^  God  i.IIiraselfi-p^Wfen 
>iV|ho  ar?  ppposed  to  all  reli^pn,!  They  n^e 
suffering,,  that,  ,  but  they  ^re  ,  gufferiiig.i  Jt 
from  t)»^ir  o>vn  apathy,  If.iVyie.have  escaped-n- 
as,  thank  God,  we  have  —  in  ipq^p^r^tive 
safety  here  in  Ireland,  we  (lad  to  .fi^h^  for 
otir '(freedom.  If'  W^'  are  'frfefe'^nbW,  as ''we  are 
in  all  our  religibtis  confernfe,  it'^is''  dtief  t^'%lie 
struggling. of  agesj  If  we  hadjbeeniapatSi6tic,--as 
in  many  other  ,^quJiMips„if,5e /shoHl^MH^^iSfo^e 
under,  thp^yoke,  still,^  _^f|4  .^tj^iji^pjp^  ^f^^^^  as 
our  forefathers  were  in  the  .piast.  ^o  that  we 
iave'  every  reistm  "to  be  liidnkfui  tfraP^'oUr 
people  did  not  sit  down  passiVeljJ' ti-hd^'r  ^^fe- 
ctttion.  They  made  an  effort,  ■aadi>thfar.l*ff<iiii-t 
has  been  crowned  with  ,comparati>fe, [fi^e^^j^ 
far,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  crowned  with  greater 

success  in  the  luture. 

■  ■>'    ;i:     rli  ,    ■■;     i    fin  j  ,i?rl-xlnrj  }o  Hl^oupnm 

Lamentable  apathy  anc^^supinenegs  in 
th.e  matter  of  allowing  antinelerical  can- 
didates to  represent  them  ia  ^e  pairlla- 
ments  of  their  respective  c6uhti^e^  ^^afte 
undeniably  contributory  causes  ^q'f  .the 
abomination  of  desolation  that  ^ow  reigns 
in  more  than  one  so-called  Catholic  natidxn. 
And  it  will  take  years  of  exceptional 
energy  and  persevering  courage  tb' ;^ii.(3o 
;,ft?i,#^S^^^^  t^^t  ^^s  been  ,e^^,.;^^;j 
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masses  in  several  ]puropean  Catholic  coun- 
tries.   In  a  I'ecehi  adtii"ess  he  declared : 

., There  is  no.  doubt  that  large  members  of  the 
¥WA^pe#e   ati^'imM^'diid   zfe^lbus 'fcatli- 


Writing r  in  the  Month'  of' :  the  1  iniecessity 
for  a  manual  or  handbook  of  ^higher 
Catholic  instruction,  Mr.  C.  "C  Martingale 
S.  J.,  remarks  that  nothing  at  present «xist;s 
which  is  suitable  for  those  who  are  training 
to  be  school-teachers;  or  are  themselves 
at  the  universities.  Of  may  be  still  at 
school,  but  possessed  Of  lin'u^ijal  aptitude 
for  study  and  a  precocious  .ri^adiness^  tjO 
assimilate  new  mental  positions,i , -Of ,,  ihe 
contents  of  i  such  a  work,  he  saysuA   ?)rli 

Apparently^'  the  problems  of 'fiHilos'dpty 
(especial!}'  of'mdriall  philosophy),  of  'ecWtsfis- 
tical  history,  of  '  the  history  of  'i=eli^'6ns',"'tjf 
Science,  6tc.,  ouglit  to  be  kat'ed'ih  it  iA  thfe^Kktie 
'ih  which  they  'are  likely  to'  ^6'  liiet  ^i¥If  "^n -"tHe 
'  hear  future  or  in  the  adtu^l  *  pre^fent ;  -  'f pr '  'we 
have  known   of'  'gcho61b6ys'  ha^yih^ '  th6 ' "'  ihiii'il 
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superiority,  of  Buddhism''  thrust  ,  on  thefli,,i,n 
their  holidays.  I  myself  waS;  giv^n  diluted  dp^^es 
of  Strauss  at  school.  ,i^d ,  ,r^c^tly  I  .received 
a,  letter  from  an  undergraduate^  who  informed 
me,  that  he  was  assured,  at  his  uniyersity  tl^a^ 
Christianity  was  a  mere  "branch"  ,  of  amjient 
religions,  Mithraism  in  particula;:-  It,  is,,,pr^- 
po^d  ,  to  begin  at  once,  a  series  of  ,yery  <^^r 
.^istorujal  e3{:positi9:p,s.  .pf,  jt^e,  m^^^,  (^a,th9|lic 
i4cig|Xnas,  ,  diveste4  of,  all  .htjerafly  ,  ^§i;f9^^  ,,,ar^ 
,fjb,etop,c;,  UnaxiJfipus ,  ,eyei^  , ,  tp,,  produce  ,. y^ty 
orig^al  and,  perspnal  ,woirk,  ,.a,fd  ..quitpr  ,lik^y 
destined  to  be  entirely  rewri\te;i  in  five  yeai^?. 
TJ;ese  win,  aim,  tpo,  a.t  a  succinct  statement  of 
tlje  modj^rn  objection?,  with  theu;  soliitjon,  and 
copious  rgfer^enit^es  jfpr  further  sjtudy.  T^e  mean 
^between  ,s,uperficial.  "popularity"  and,  a^ic^ly 
scientifip  treatment  will,  it  is  hpp^d,  be  pre- 
i,^eii;Ye4.  .  Ayeijues  of  f urthpr.  inqiury  will  bejindi- 
jp^t^d;;,^i^d5,  above  all,  st,rict  intellectuar  hones,^y 
must :, t^t ., all  ..costs  be  nia4e  apparent.  Later 
these  could  be  collected,  into  Qfte  sectia^^.ol^tjh^ 
manual  p.bove  referretj  to.  ,,  ;,,,(,,  t,.,  ,;jv:  i 
'  Suchjia  work  as  that  indicated  is  >nbt 
less  necessary  oil  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
TThere  '  is  a  real  need  alsp  for  a  clear, 
,  succinct,  .thoroughgoing  Catholic  refuta- 
tion^^of  Socialism,— a  treatise,  if  only  as 
large  |as  the  sinall  catechism,  in  which 
adequacy  of  treatment  is  combined  with 
a  vocabtilary  and  a  style "  understan,ded 

;pf;;tjie„people.''\  J,i,  no  i'^nb'  v,  'u:,,u  u.n^  \, 
[lili-^;l    j-j  ,':!■;■;    . rrTToT7TiTlti*iT~oT5       n''",'    -".'r     ••;ii 
i:ii)ul .  ll¥puv/safyi.itha;t  /fidelity  •  toi  the  iteaohihg:  of 
<thd  CiathofKc  Church  tprodiicessdintsi    It  is  eaisy 

efiough  for  you  to  say  things;  like  this;    But  can 

you'  name  .0M«  Prpierfawt  that  agrees  wiitb  you? 

If  you  can,  I  .wish   ypjl   would,  .  .  .  "A.  P.  A.," 

Boston. 

4ii  exWati-  froni  the  IntrcidUbtion  J^o 
"Madamfe  sWetchine's  Xife  ktiti  Xett^rg;" 
written  by'the'Re^^.'  W.  Ri  Al'^er,  aPM- 

't^s^airt:gminister  ;yf  ^^c^'^  b^  ;  cit^;""4t 
-wobld'ido  yon  ^od" to' V^ald  this' 'W66U~- 
softehTyoiir  heart,  sti-^tch^^6'tii''inin(i,^  aiid 

'i^itti'  5^btir'spiffl:"^  "•"  ^°^^  ^^  .^nhnntA 

ivr'L,-,'.".    ii;    i^:..    .-A^-pIhijtU   i.'S-;    n:  .-rjri^i 
It  may  seern  strange  that  a  work  so  eminently 

C^thbiit  ill' Its  quality^^^:  tM's  'biography  sho'iild 

-tei.i'lntttiduted   'tb.aii  Pttytiastint.  'ptti^fe'  "by!  a 

H?fPt^s^pt  .tr^nsiatBr,iafldtfi*ro^^tant  f^ublish^rp. 

be  found  especially  fit  and  serviceable?    In  this 

country,     a     traditional    antipathy     or     oigpted 

repugnance  to'  the  Catholic 'Church  'prftv^^'  fn 

Jan  .unjustifiable. extreme.    Whatever  Is  rejiiilsive 


in  , the  Catholic  dpgmas  or  ,  rule  is  fastened  pn 
^,wit.hunvyarrantable  acrimony  and  exclusivenesjs. 
The  ipterests  alike  pf  justice  and  of  good  feelii^g 
deman^  tlii^t  t^e  attention  of  Protestants  siia^l, 
at  least  pccasionally,  be  given  to  the  best  ing,:^:^- 
<;3,ients  and  workings  of  the  Catholic  system. 
iln,,the  pregient  work,  we  have,  the  fpren^c 
doctripe,,i^nd  aifthority  of  Ca^ihoUcity  ,ji,n  j^^e 
background,  its  pusept  |iu,ue,r  aims,;^:^dj  jife;jjn 
(he  |fpreg,irpu^d.  W^  have  here, ,  ^a  tie^^utij^jil 
spepiflien  of  the,,i^tyle  of  cji^racter  and  ,^^p^- 
rience  wl;ich  the  most  imposing  organic  ,sy|nj.bpl 
of  Christendopi  tends  to  produce,  and  has,;  in 
all  t|ie  ages  of  its  mighty  reign,  largely  prpd,uc^j(^. 
If  every  bigoted  disliker  of  the  Rpman  C%tl^ol|c 
Church  within  the  English-speaking  race  ^pu^d 
read,  this  bppk„  and,  as  a  conse'quence, .  have  his 
prejudlc'6s" 'lessened,  hife' '  sympai:hies ' ' fe'nlarged, 
'the  rfe^uit.'Sd 'far' from  %eiDg; 'dispf edat^a^  teh^ld 
rbeijTrarinLy  ■rtfelcomed.'-ir  3vii'j:>Vi'j  o;4Em  ion 
■Aoili   lo    bijuii-  ai.'J — i»-4    ;i:'jJo'»/    ;gainitiw    rt'i 

\-yi:(.^)   nx:    b')]j:A',-:'^   iU'i'-^-'^--  >r'i^t^^    J'jJoiJ, 
Governor-elect  Baldwm,  of  Connecticut  t 

wh^ose  political  enemies  in  the,  recent  cam  - 

paign  charged  that  h^  was  infectea  .w^th 

the   anti-Catholic  virus,   lias  iDeeri  rauier 

effectively    vindicated     by    the     Catholic 

Tran^cripi'.    ^i,titi  ;^  fi?ie  s|epsei)0||  tl;^  jpro- 

prieties,    our    Gonnecticwt    coiiteij^por^jry 

Wjaifted ..  till    1j|^^^^jel;^ctio,n  was ;  oyer  .be^Q^e 

gi^:4t^g,,;frqp;  IV^i:;.,  ^a^dwjn's  Tper^pn^l  (kif- 

tory,  a  page  tiiat  shows  him  to,  bq^  or.^t 

,ie^st^  ■  :to ;  h^ye , , l?^n ,  .soQ^;  tyff.^i?f.y-,%x,^^ 

ye^^.iiagQ,  ,,jp?i-eci^^y    ;t]^p.  rpvi^rsft  „9f  ;;<a^ 

^nti-Qatholic  bigoit.    In   Decemt)er,    1887, 

in.  the,  .9P>ir§^,of  tJtij^  General  Qhristi^ ;Cp|i- 

,^^r^nq^,,j}i^l4r,ft  Washington,  ^.,^^^  W?4^r 

I  the  \ai^^pices  of  the  \  Evangelical  Allian/?p, 

(^ypifnpr,,.  'Qfil^vimrr—  P^pfe§^or  .  Pal.dwiii 

<  ^e  t  {^^^,,th.^^^ 77-  ps^ppesse^!  I J>is  -  riPgr^t  J^t 

"a  more  kindly  tone  has  nqt  been.mafl^- 

.festietl    toward    that    veneratile ,  Christian 

olChuroh  .which  has  its  centre  at  iRomei" 

A  '•  member    of    the    Conference,    having 

'  ihterpolated,   "I  object  to  that:    I  don't 

believe"  it^ .  i^  a  Christian  phi^irch^  ^t;  ^a^^ 

the^Prof essor  continued :   ,    ,  ,      ,(..;;  /■ 

/That  is  preciisely  the  sentimetltnthat  has  bean 
uttered  from  this;  platform;  and  I- rise  here  as 
>^a  layman ito  say  that  in  what  I  have  done  (and 
I  have. done  samiething),  in  social  reform,  I  have 
fdund  in  my  own  State,  Connecticut,  no  truer 
friends  in  many  of  the  questions  that  have  come 
•before  this  body  than  gentlemen  of  the  Roman 
CathoUc    Church/    My    friend    Mr,  'Dike  andl 
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stood  together  in  Connecticut  as  Organizers  of 
the  National  Divorce  Reform  League.  One  of 
the  best  helpers  in  the  cause  was  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic. .\ow,  I  do  not  desire  to  raise  any  question 
of  antagonism  in  this  assembly.  I  simply  want 
to  say  this,  and  I  do  say  it — that  I  think  one 
of  the  great  friends  to  the  cause  of  social 
advancement  in  our  cities  is  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  We  can't  afford  to  reject  its  aid. 
It  guards  the  family;  it  looks  at  the  children; 
it  looks  at  the  home,  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
Christian  organization.  And  we  ought  to  make 
friends  with  that  Church;  .  .  .  and  unless  we 
do  it  we  reject  one  of  the  great  factors  that  is 
ready  at  our  hand  to  help  on  the  cause  of 
Christ  in   America. 

If  the  Democratic  "spell-binders"  in 
the  recent  campaign  in  Connecticut  did 
not  make  effective  use  of  that  declaration 
in  winning  votes  for  the  head  of  their 
ticket,  they  certainly  neglected  an  excel- 
lent opportunity.  Judging  from  the  returns, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  had 
their  wits  about  them. 


The  body  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  the 
Apostle  of  the  Indies,  whose  feast  occurs 
on  the  3d  inst.,  is  now  being  exposed  for 
public  veneration  at  Goa.  The  following 
account  of  a  miraculous  cure  which  took 
place  there  the  last  time  the  body  was 
exposed  will  thus  have  special  interest. 
It  was  furnished  to  the  Rev.  Dom  Bede 
Camm,  O.  S.  B.,  by  the  lady  whose  ser- 
vant was  cured,  and  is  published,  with 
her  permission,  in  the  London  Tablet  of 
Nov.  12.  The  lady  herself  is  not  a  Cath- 
olic, a  fact  which  adds  some  weight  to 
her  testimony: 

My  husband,  Mr.  W.  J.  Tate,  a  member  of 
the  Indian  Civil  Service,  had  a  Roman  Catholic 
servant,  who,  after  being  about  twelve  years  in 
our  service,  became  very  ill.  He  was  treated 
for  some  months  by  the  hospital  doctors  in 
Mangalore  (Madras  Presidency),  but  at  last  we 
were  asked  to  refrain  from  sending  him  down 
into  the  town  for  treatment.  The  doctors  wrote 
that  the  poor  fellow  was  suffering  from  tuber- 
culosis, which  had  already  made  such  inroads 
that  there  was  no  cure  possible — no  means  of 
healing  the  cavities  in  the  lungs, — and  that 
each  journey  into  the  town  endangered  his  life. 
Finally,  during  the  cold  weather  of  1890  and 
1 89 1,   he  was  twice   in  extremis,  and  each    time 


received  Extreme  UnctioU.  He  lingered  on, 
however;  and  when,  in  March  or  April,  he 
heard  that  the  embalmed  body  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  was  to  be  exposed  to  view,  as  was 
the  custom  every  fifty  years,  he  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Goa  and  see  the 
Saint,  and  invoke  his  aid  toward  his  recovery. 
For  several  weeks  we  tried  to  dissuade  him, 
but  the  doctor  said  the  condemned  man  might 
as  well  have  his  last  wish  gratified.  Thereupon 
a  boat  was  fitted  up  to  take  him,  his  wife,  and 
two  children  along  the  coast  to  Goa, — a  journey 
by  boat  of  about  two  or  three  days'  duration. 
When  all  was  ready  he  came,  with  the  help 
of  his  wife,  to  the  drawing-room  door  to  wish 
me  good-bye.  I  can  see  him  now,  a  swaying, 
shrunken  figure,  with  feverishly  glittering  eyes 
in  an  emaciated  face,  and,  of  course,  I  felt  we 
should  never  see  him  rfeturn.  He  was  carried 
down  to  the  shore  in  a  litter  and  put  on  board 
the  little  craft.  After  ten  days,  behold!  he 
returned  with  his  family,  radiant,  able  to  walk 
briskly;  and  what  was  more  wonderful  than  all 
else,  he  was  able  to  speak  quite  naturally,  with- 
out those  painful  stops  between  each  word. 
He  told  us  how  he  had  crawled  between  the 
legs  of  the  soldiers  that  were  guarding  the 
body  and  touched  the  feet  of  the  Saint  with 
the  hand  in  which  he  held  trinkets, — trinkets 
which  he  had  bought  and  afterward  distributed 
to  his  wife  and  children,  and  to  each  one  of  us. 
He  told  us  he  never  coughed  while  at  Goa, 
although  the  thousands  of  pilgrims  there  made 
a  great  deal  of  dust  on  the  roads.  This  was  in 
the  year  1891.  He  remained  in  perfect  health 
and  strength  in  our  service  till  we  left  India 
in  1899,  fulfilling  all  duties  in  camp  and  at 
headquarters  without  any  return  or  sign  of  his 
old  malady,  and  he  is  living  now  in  1910! 


In  his  Rectorial  Address  at  Aber- 
deen University,  England's  Premier,  Mr. 
Asquith,  made  some  notable  admissions 
in  the  matter  of  the  Church's  attitude 
toward  education.  After  acknowledging 
Scotland's  debt  to  the  Medieval  Popes  for 
their  patronage  and  encouragement  of 
learning,  he  went  on  to  remark  the  differ- 
ence in  the  Middle  Age  and  in  our  own 
in  regard  to  the  purpose  of  universities. 
The  Medieval  University,  he  told  his  hear- 
ers, was  never  intended  to  be,  and  was 
not  in  fact,  an  aristocratic  or  exclusive 
institution  which  opened  its  doors  and 
offered  its  teaching  only  to  the  children 
of   the   well-to-do.     On    the    contrary,    it 
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was  cosmopolitan  in  composition,  and,  to 
some''  extent,  democratic  in  government, 
and  recruited  by  students  drawn  from 
all  ranks  and  classes  of  society,  but  for 
the  most  part  they  were  the  sons  of 
low-born  parents. 

"Yes,"  comments  the  London  Catholic 
Times,  "and  had  not  the  Reformation 
come  and  driven  the  poor  out  of  their 
opportunities,  the  universities  would  still 
have  been  popular  and  democratic  insti- 
tutions. As  things  are,  they  are  aristocratic 
preserves,  where  the  rich  enjoy  the  pro- 
vision originally  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor.  When  Protestant  lecturers 
talk  to  working-class  audiences  in  this 
country  about  the  darkness  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  they  carefully  abstain  from  telling 
them  that  in  those  far-off  days  of  gen- 
eral unenlightenment  the  peasant  had  a 
chance  of  education  in  a  university  as 
well  as  a  peer." 

It  is  consoling  to  know,  however,  that 
even  the  working  classes,  in  England  and 
elsewhere,  are  gradually  opening  their 
eyes  to  the  true  inwardness  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  the  practical  results  that 
have  followed  therefrom.  That  it  has  to 
be  apologized  for  nowadays  by  self- 
respecting  Protestants  themselves  is  a 
significant  commentary  on  the  "blessed 
event,"  as  it  used  to  be  called,  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 


What  are  to  be  the  results  in  Portugal's 
foreign  possessions  of  the  late  revolution 
in  the  home  country  is  a  question  not  less 
interesting  to  the  religious  than  to  the 
political  world.  The  Illustrated  Catholic 
Missions,  naturally  concerned  as  to  the 
probable  fate  of  a  number  of  foreign  mis- 
sions involved,  points  out  that  the  foreign 
possessions  of  Portugal  are  considerable: 
the  Azores,  Madeira  and  Cape  Verde 
Islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  the  St. 
Thomas  and  Prince's  Islands  in  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea;  a  part  of  Senegambia  as  well 
as  the  Portuguese  Congo,  —  a  large  ter- 
ritory extending  from  the  Congo  to  the 
Cunene   River,   in   West  Africa;    in   East 


Africa,  Mozambique,  extending  inland 
from  Cape  Delgado  to  the  Limpopo  River; 
the  settlements  of  Goa,  Damaun  and  Diu, 
in  India;  and  Timoor,  in  Malaysia.  Of 
the  present  status  and  the  probable  out- 
look for  religion  in  these  colonial  posses- 
sions of  Portugal,  the  Catholic  Missions 
has  this   to   say: 

Religious  Orders  have  gone  out  to  these 
countries  to  labor  for  the  evangelization  and 
civilization  of  the  native  races,  to  teach  in  the 
schools  and  take  charge  of  charitable  institu- 
tions. They  have  been  followed  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  in  several  instances  supplanted, 
by  Portuguese  and  native  secular  clergy.  Con- 
sidering the  large  number  of  native  Catholics, 
and  especially  of  native  clergy,  in  several  of 
these  colonies  and  settlements,  an  enormous 
work  for  Christianity  and  civilization  has  been 
done  by  them.  What  will  be  the  effect  on  the 
Church  in  these  Portuguese  possessions  if,  as 
has  been  the  case  in  some  of  the  colonies  of 
France,  anti-religious  decrees  are  enforced?  Who 
will  support  the  clergy  should  they  be  robbed 
of  their  stipends?  Who  will  take  the  place  of 
the  religious  Orders,  in  case  they  be  expelled, 
for  the  different  works  in  which  they  are 
engaged? 

Who,  indeed?  Let  us  hope  that  wiser 
councils  than  have  of  late  been  in  evidence 
in  Lisbon  will  prevail  in  the  administra- 
tion of  Portuguese  colonies;  and,  should 
the  worst  fears  be  realized,  let  Catholics 
everywhere  rally  with  redoubled  gen- 
erosity to  the  support  of  the  Foreign 
Missions.  It  is  a  common  saying  that 
God  can  draw  good  out  of  evil.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  it  is  often  in  our  power 
to  do  the  same  ourselves. 


A  few  years  ago  two  nuns  of  an  Anglican 
community  in  England  became  Catholics 
and  entered  a  Franciscan  convent  in  this 
country.  On  the  12th  ult.  six  other  mem- 
bers of  the  same  community,  including 
the  mother  superior,  sailed  for  New  York 
from  Liverpool  to  join  their  former  com- 
panions. The  private  letter  which  supplies 
this  information  states  that  only  a  few 
others  remain  in  England;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  they  also  will  see  the  light 
and  follow  its  leading. 


-hso  'Adiiflo^q  Jdi   bnn  ;^iJJKJ^  Jirjri-riq  3rlt    ^^ 


H+?: 


=?^S??: 


^} 


:  7J^^^    oj    '■kit    ^isil 
[Th^   verses,  by  an  unknown:  author,  vere  .fojand^.ki 

a  tria'ntiscrlpt  of' 'tie  early  part  of   tihie' '  fifteenth   cefatury, 
anil  oopitd  by  a  kind  friend  in  Enfilaiid  for  the  ybiiiigtaf'  ' 
re^flqrS'iOf  :TsB  AvK  Mariai]  '    i  i  r  u     i,.i    .■•   !,•  .i  i ;.  .  i.'iv  i'; 

il^Att;  be  thou;  Mary;  Cfamt''s  Sloirtier'dear!'"'"''' 
QVl^.^fi,.^fff?|^'°^9,^^,^en,  ^r.^^^^  ?,yee^pf  ql^^,^;:;,,^ 
Bright  Star  Qf,  Mprnittg,, shining, ever  qleg4i;i  >''i  vii 
Hplpi'irie;  mighty. iiLady,heaT.  my  prayed,  .v."ii'>*)i'-! 
lo  loiit'/of.  iri  .v^ji'jio  '>'i"'!A7;fe>  M^/tii'/'*!^''  ^^^"' 
piiuirnoiio  III.  ,.-.111  iifi'il)  !■}-•  fini;  --^ii!' >!■)  j  jhuIi 
H^il  ,J|e  thpUi,.^(I,afy>  that  :high,sittest,in  throne's . 
I  bdseeeh  th^e,-  street  "Lady,  grattt  me  thy  hodfti: 

Jesiis  t6 16Vfe'ahd  dtead,  aind  my  life  to  rne'rid  ^06^;' 

.  'i'A   fjiiiiilo')     .vIj  uV-'    ''i't.'  '1   '"li    tV''       -ii' 1,  iijv'.i    '^iil 
And  bnng  me.  to  bhss  that  shall  never  be  done. 

<iiT  //  ';  n-./iw!n  :.-:).  ,-r>..  .1  ■.!••<..,''■;.  I'll-;  ,-;ii:i'f.' 
b-xUiin  -j.i  Villi  hlao.l-;  /^i^V^vr^'^nftq.i;.-'  Hi// 
lo    ^-jtif.)    •irl'J — j:j)!l    l»''««>nf|V<' vJ^nniil.'    ii-.<i)i    'lo 

,!i-)lrj(];.'-.    ■,,;  .I.  ,   •   '         •■  :i.;ii-j'i    *fil ) 

y,,The,,ff Pun(?h  and  Judy":  Childireaiih    ..  i 

19i<IV/     Ji:ilJBVqMlbl"?l.(E.)MvANN^iD;30f)at    ,OlIW 

-fiilr;lntrnb£  'mJj  iiiViir/'JK}  Ili/A  nodaivl  iti 
f AJRiEJI^YKhad  IFb-dggy  and  Blentfy  "^aredij 
jlfbtttSr  Ithah  they  did  on  the  mghtfi 
i^oi  the  celebration ;  thbugh, 'with  the  ' 
prudence  botn  of  long  privation,  the  elder  ^ 
boy  ! wasted  no  pennies' on  InxUtiousioodJ'^ 
Cautioning! :  Betiny  1  ■  iiotM 'to  say!  1  a t  >m6rd'  > 
to  Mrs;  Liaiirel  abdiit  the'  ifloiifey:  he  hafdi 
received,  Froggy  seWed  it  carefuil'y  iiito'' 
the  bosom  of  his  shirt. 

"Why  do  you  do  that?"  asked  Benny. 

"  Every  time  you  put  on  a  clean'  shirt 

you've  got  toiripthie'  money  iput'andseiW'  > 

it. in  agaiaaj/''^ iH)''  iii;>-i)(!';)-i   1.  -'i-iiMiii;  !»iii; 

!^  That's' itme,^<?  dii$wfered>Fraggy../VBi»t" 

itJsi'Saferi!    J^tidikMBping  Jtliis  m^e^  for*! 

something -spedal- '■'••:     .iwiiRjUt^  T>jl)</iii  t>d\ 

''Tell  me;^'  said  Bennyi>>  looqTivul  moil 

^M-Npjb.'yetiJi  little )  WotherliqPni'fty  ;;8Dttii^'  \ 

maybeu"  x^^'^    *'■"*    '''.i'  '■     tH.^itiJimoini    tiilJ 

^Beiihyljborst!  intio:  I'dud  i  laughter?     « i^rft*  - 

iWphat^^     the  '  matter,     bby  ?!';'  ! :  aiked> ; ' 

Froggy,  in  surprise.  ,5/' I ^dtonH" believe  14' j- 


ever   heard   you    laugh    so  lOUdMb^fbrfe."'^^^' 

:)'ABfecausie  i'lidlott'jti  often  iibave    things 
to  [laugh  at;  T   reijoined   Berinyiiijstill,<halfv 
convulsed  with  imerrimient;  •  /  i  1 1  •    l)nj:   -unfrj 

III  tWlldib's7,up  timflVu^wog^  ,repcatdd.-<  ;<  [>  > 

1*1  Jaet /to.  iknow:  that  we're  getting'  'richy  >  i 

Fr>i>ggys  '  What  a  good  old  gentleman  that;  j 

wasi'i  I^(j!loj?ter]to  sfeeihiiil!"n-:)r{w  .gaviagsiq 

juYosuI  may  sc(in!e;day\'n  refflie^  iFroggyJ/ 
"  iQine:  ■  aeVeri ■,  knows  Iwheil  /or  where-M^neli • 
majt  1  meiet;  a  ■  ferifind.  Who'd ;  h&ve/  thdugkfc;  1 
I'dlihe^fe  irtiet;  that;  nicb  little' gitl  ag&inp  > 
or-ithati  she'd  know  ime?  I'd  like  awfuUy/i 
weU;);tot(See  /theril'  >  ante  eiote.ifand/Jiithatthr) 
the  kftld  gemtlenjaniforiitheihajlf  '^feov.'f*  irrio 

'Benny's*  face  suddeniyi  became  !gravej:n  > 
"What's   the    matter?     You/rq  iookitigv/ 
so) iSdben  aB  of  ia  sudden,''  said  Froggy. 1 1 

l"iWha!t;!if':he  never  .7>iean<:.lo  'gives. you/ 0 
the  )gJold?[fi answered  Benny,  i»  a  chaiigedl') 
voice:;  :!"'Whatt>  if 'ifi;iihought  it  WStS'toidy/'^ 
a  I  shilling  R  ?.'■<!     !i;-)iJ')m(j     ■<\\<      /m;     .jn.iJj-.nr 

oFrog^i  Feflielctedi')a*"niridnienrt<)ilbMope;il 
an^sfweringl:     ■■  ■  '■.{■v.-n^w  ■  H'l     I:)vi:;'.f'i!|i;     -jij 

I "  That  mid^t'.  be,  but  il  vdonf t  thiirb*  ]itn 
likely: ;  1  Gentlemen  libe'  i  him  1 ;  can  '>  (telii  t  iby  i  ^ 
thfii/eel  of  money  What  they'vegot;  aTnlost'y 
without  looking  at  it.  Bat i  J>  saitahitHir: 
look, — I  did.  He  jusfput  his  finger  and 
th-Umb  in  his' waistcoat  ipocket,'  and  puI16d 
iti  I  outy  and  'I  saw  him  -  look'  before,  ih©  >  i 
gsev«!  it  f  tot '  ttie.i  1 1  iHe  laid  1  it  -  in  'my .  i  hakid i  i 
and'ckjfced-iii'y  fin-gefe  oveii  itiJ  QttijkaeJBfcii 
well  what  he  v  Was  "doing.!"      1)1  ova    Iroililuq 

■>Bfenny'si  cduntenaaioe  brightened: A^oVttiM. 

*^Ii  s^ippose    yooJ'Te    right,"' ''hoUfeaJdaci 

"  Swells i    KJdnft'i  I  throw! ' i  smpnby/ 1- apdui«i,MH 

neither,  >  i  without  ■ '  khowiing' '  vsiiat  f '  '^Htsxyhet)^ \ 

about •' do'ith^y ???;::       ^i -iw  ;/'     ,■■>..,>;/.    oiil 

-i'rNotf  t  to,  iimy  >  kndwl'ddge/i'!  1  adsvt^dt^I 
Ft6g^;> '^jdiy .^ ! ' ^  lEvien: '  if'  1  hd  1  did  '  make'  ^dT 
mtetake^   hoiwi.was'^   to  'know?    And'  Aei 
knoWs  itwtashis  own  fault. -; Think  I  ou^hfen 
to>i^ -and' 'find' outl?'5n<>il    ^nibn-jj/.o   vioJn 

-tt?3Nb,'iiisaid  Behn jr,';''H  dbn't:*vI.Sjfeuppo$e '-) 
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■wfeJi^ftaii'ikeep  '  the-  lialf '  ''sbv*" 'fill!  rigfe^l" 

M  Wei  '  sarfely '  tafa,"' '  r^joMed  '  Froggy; ' 
"and  we  surely  shall."*"''-"'        ' 

Sf^'iWhttt' ait^'  you  g6mg '^46  t^-niolrt-ow, 
Ft^ggy*?''''  ifii^uired  Beniiy,  after  the  money 
qiiestiotl-'was  settled  satisfactorily.  "  - 

'^ Go  'bat-  sweeping''a  bit,"  answered  ' 
Froggy'.-  ''''Even  if  >  we  ttfe'  rick  'Wfe 'caiii't'' 
get  used  to  being  idle."  ^    ■       '^ 

Another  burst  cif  joybtis  laughter  from 
Beiliiy,'wh6'&iid :■»■■'  '*''   ■>'"'    '"'^    •"  ' 

^'''¥du'  didn't    tell'' taie!  dfeVthihg    abdiit' 
Mac,  and  what  he  gave  you  to  db.    Was 
the  r  prbiesslioil' ' '  Ibfi'g  ? '  ■ '  5Did  ^^  f<M' '  S^e  'the 
QUeefl?>^=      's:,i.i,-,/     Mr^-     •.!■>/•     ,i,,7 

S«A[i'/it  %df)p'eii^d,  I  g6t'iway  from  tte' 
pJsfce  biefote  it  passed,-' aird  I  never  saW 
thtt'^eeh.  'I  didh't  even  think  kbout  it."  ' 
"How  was  that?"  said  Benny.  ''  ''• 

'^"I  v/atS'rieVei-  gladder  to  get  home  to 
you  than  last  night,"  continued  Froggy. 
"It's  best/'I'thiiik,  tO'keep  mum  about 
s<^k  Hhih*^'' when  '  they  '  happen  unex- 
pdct^dly.  Ail  I'll  s&y  'is  this:  '  I've  got  a 
kitldly ' fi^diftg '  tO'  Mk'e, '  ill'  a '  w^y ■  because 
he '  '''#^fe  '  aflwdyS '  good  tb  yoii  and  me.. 
Moth^T'Used  to  say  that 'we  never  should 
fdi^giet' kittdbes's','' whatever  happened;  and 
Mac  has  been  kind.  But  I'll  tell  you,  once 
a«d  fofiall;  Benny  (dnd  don't  bi'eathe  it 
to'Jl^^-s!  Iv^Hlrfei' i6^"kny  dthef  person):  I' 
dfcili't  liki^'^Mkd's  \tkys  lio^  hi^  business, 
ati6 '  -1 '  ve' '  done'  with '  him.  '  I  could  have 
h^a ' 'iAot'^' -ttioney  ' if  VA  takeri  it,  but  I 
wbtildii't.  '  ridiil  Ui^  me 'fetliy  '^uesttotis,' 
Benny."  'Mi::.!,  n,;   i;   .  ,■    ;   ■,,    ,: 

""'fJ' Wdft't,"    i-ejtoined   the   child.     "  And 
tlte  dihef  bdys-i-JMaci'^' friends?'    Did'  ybii'" 
see  them?"  ^    '"  '   ?'■■'"■•! 

»T!"likfe' IMadf'be^tf'of  the  three.  I'm 
affiii'd  '  tftiey hi ' '  ail  be  in  trouble  before 
v^i^yiohg:  Now;  that's  eri6ugll.  We  won't 
tdlk''!i<l!)6ltttMt'-(!;¥d\yd.'""  '■"'  »•-  '  '^"•'■^ 
^^k  eoriv'etsatioii  was  Held  before  tlieiy 
went  to'  bed:  The  boys  slept  later  thalii 
usMI '  "A^xt'  Wbttiihg.  Fi'oggy'  wati- '  frying 
a  piece  of  bacon  when  they  heard  a  n6ise 
ori'  the  '  fetairs'  and  ■  the  door  '  was  uncere- 
moniously tirrbWii  dpeiil'  Th^  boys  tuthed 
<^iii^'y' ' ' to  ''*ie*e  '  two  '  pf61lcenien    standing 


befd/e  'them;  oiSife^fofwhcyftlt  f^gj^'^dg- 
nized  as  the  "b6bby*^  '^MW^lk''  'MQ^^ 
seferi  '  the  ^  day  ■  before.' '  '  Terrified' " ^t ' "th^i' 
sight,  he  became  deadly  'pale". •'''B'eniiy^ 
sprang  do^e  to'  his" 'side'.''  Both  '6»f ''4lie 
boys  had' '  that  ■  dread " '  of  t^e  ■ '  pblib^  '  '§d  -: 
commoti*  to '  theit  dabs  aii'd  die^lfilWtand^."' 

"  Here    we    are !  ^'  '  said  "'  tti^ '  pdlit>6Wa¥, ' ' 
whom  Froggy  had'dlreadyseeh.  '"'rth'6'iifglit 
we'd  fitid  yoU'' early  'in  the  niicyi'titng.'*^'^^' 

Beniiy  begah  to  cry.' =      ■"!'-'>    l>ii>:    !)i« 

"  Don't  cry,  little  brother  !"^aidFi^y{" 
patting   him   dn  'iJhe' 'siiioiild^i*.  '' '"Th-eire^s 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of."  vy.nUo 

"Ndt'fof  the  kid,'^  bbfeerve'd  th^'  pbifce- 
mari.  " So' far'as  i/v't' kk6^;'he  ha^h''C'd6ne 
anything;    but  as  fdt'ybti-^'' ■ ''■'''   ''"^  ' 

"  What  have  ■  r  Qott^r"  'hik\k}y'  a^ied 
Froggy,   his  hands  in  his  pdckets^a^-'h^'' 
gazed  with' a  feai-leSsness'  h^  did'^ho^'^felel 
into  the  face  of  the'  guardian  ;'df' 'the  la*#t'^ 

"You  haven't  dte  aiiythifig;^ either ;"^^ 

said   Mrs.    Laurel,   who  now  a^jpeated-'laf^ 
the  door,  her  haii'  dishevelled.' -  liilvid^rrti'y 
she  had  befeta'  aro-used  'suddenly"ffbia''fet'^ 
morning  nap:    "  Polit^^men,"  sh^'  -vV^hli  W, 
"  it's  a.  great  j;)iece'  df '  todlishi'tess' '  'f ot" ^'y 6u 
to  cornie  aroiirid  this 'place,   and"  d^  ftVS^ 
flights    of    stairs,    frightteihg  ■'tW'''^ti?" 
innocent  little  brphans'  tliat 'af'*d"as  harm- 
less as  cooing  doves.   Tlii^^  '  bd^s ' liaVett't^'' 
a  thing  to  do  with  me,  ridr  T  'With'th^m, 
except    that    I   try'to'  l^e' 'kihd-''t6'  'il'ie 
fatherlet^s  and  nidtherles^-'who''a¥t  ^'66r'er 
than  myself."  '"  {'il"'''-^'>( 

"l^eep  stiir,'  Wd^eifl!'"'  cd'itinfaiid^d'^^ne 
of  the  policemen.  .■l>iU'\i:uy,  ,  .^^^.oi'J 

'"You  knmv  very  vvell'lvhaf'W'e'l:'^  aYtfet'," 
said=  the    orfiet:     "  It's  'rid'  sJ^i  'becd'ds^g'J 
your   son   isn't   home   this   mdriiihg"  thy,t ^ 
he  wash't  hler^  last -night?"     "'^    'fiiV/- 

"My  sons  are  all  dead,"  replied-^ M¥i^v^ 
La'u'rfer"H -"'I    "'•'■'•■^  -^jnlj    rijil)    rurMn   I" 

"  'Thdt's  a  \W ! "  r^drted '  thi^  pKM^ekm'aW." 

■'^No,'  sif!'^  said  Froggy!'  "'Mfs.  E^Ut^l'' 
hisild''bd5^s?''''  "■^■"'  ■>/■'• 'li'i-    uBiirrjiloq 

"  If  Vdii'r^  irv-feg  tb  •  ^av^-^hfeF,''  l^iW 
fellow,"'  said  the  i^olicem^W,'' " Jfll  ■bS'^alT^ 
the  Hi^dr^e'f6i^(yotit'sdf  Idtfef."'''^''  '';'^^^  "'  ^' 

"I'm  not  deceiving!"  persisted 'F^^g^." 
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"What  did  I  tell  you  both?"  cried  Mrs. 
Laurel,  turning  to  the  hien.  "  Ask  any  one 
in  the  building.  They  all  know  I  haven't 
any  children  but  girls." 

"  Who  was  that  boy  you  were  with 
yesterday  at  the  Park?"  asked  the  police- 
man, pointing  his  finger  at  Froggy. 
"Wasn't  he  this  woman's  son?" 

"No,  sir,"  answered    the   boy. 

Mrs.  Laurel's  face,  which  had  appeared 
sad  and ,  anxious,  now  became  wreathed 
in  smiles. 

"None  of  those  three  boys?"  asked  the 
officer. 

"No,  Mr.  Policeman, — none  of  them." 

"  Mntio  is  he,  then?  Doesn't  he  live  here?  " 

"Not  now,"  said  Froggy. 

"He  used  to  but  he  doesn't  any  more," 
ventured  Benny. 

Then  Mrs.  Laurel,  fearing  that  some- 
thing serious  was  imminent,  turned  to 
the  policeman  and  said,  as  indifferently 
as  she  could: 

"  I'm  beginning  to  understand,  Mr. 
Policeman.    You  must  be  meaning  Mac." 

"That's  the  very  one,  ma'am." 

"  Oh,  he  hasn't  lived  with  us  for  an 
age!  He's  doing  for  himself.  He's  my 
nephew.    He's  a  smart  boy." 

"Too  smart,  I'm  afraid.  How  long 
since  he's  been  here?" 

"I  disremember." 

Then  he  turned  again  to  Froggy. 

"And  how  came  you  to  be  with  him 
yesterday?" 

"Why  do  you  want  to  know?"  asked 
Froggy,  cautiously. 

"Get  to  work,  Payne!"  said  the  other 
policeman,  impatiently.  "  We  haven't  any 
time  to  waste." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Laurel. 

"  I  mean  that  three  small  pickpockets 
were  doing  some  sharp  v/ork  yesterday 
around  Victoria  Park,"  rejoined  the 
policeman.  "  They've  been  caught,  but  we 
can't  find  the  'swag';  and,  ten  chances 
to  one,  the  little  fellows  are  concealing 
it  in  this  here  room,  if  you  haven't  got  it 
downstairs." 


Then  Benny  began  to  cry  aloud,  and 
Mrs.  Laurel  shook  her  fist  in  the  officer's 
face  as  she  shrieked: 

"I'll  have  the  law  on  you  for  this!  I'll 
sue  you  for  defaming  the  character  of 
an  honest  woman  and  two  as  innocent 
children  as  ever  the  Lord  made.  Get 
downstairs,  both  of  you,  as  quick  as  you 
can  step!" 

"Easy  now!"  said  Policeman  Payne. 

"  No,  I'll  not  be  easy,"  returned  Mrs. 
Laurel.  "  Honest  people  have  their  rights 
as  well  as  you  have." 

The  policeman  then  turned  to  Froggy: 

"  You  were  seen  yesterday,  after  I 
spoke  to  3"ou,  talking  to  those  three  young 
villains  at  the  corner  of  Priory  Lane.  At 
least  you  were  seen  running  away  from 
them." 

"That's  true,"  answered  Froggy:  "7 
ran  away  from  them." 

"Why?"  asked  the  policeman. 

Froggy  hesitated.  He  glanced  at  the 
frightened  Benny,  then  at  Mrs.  Laurel, 
who,  he  felt  confident,  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  any  disclosure  he  should  make. 

"'  Because  I  didn't  like  their  ways," 
he  replied;  "and  I  w^as  afraid  of  being 
found  with  them." 

"  Smart  trick  you're  trying  to  put  on 
us!"  said  the  other  policeman.  "Why 
don't  you  tell  the  truth,  and  admit  you 
ran  off  with  the  'swag'  we  can't  find, 
and  hid  it  here,  where  they  didn't  think 
it  would  be  found?  But  we'll  search  for 
it,  and  get  it  all  right." 

"You  may  search  where  you  like," 
said  Froggy.  "I  told  you  the  truth:  I 
haven't  got  it." 

"Maybe  not,"  said  the  policeman. 
"  Maybe  they  disposed  of  it  before  you 
left  them.  But,  if  they  did,  you  got  your 
share.  I  see  you  were  cooking  some  bacon 
when  we  came  in.  Smells  good!  I  don't 
get  bacon  every  day  for  breakfast." 

"Neither  do  we,"  answered  Froggy. 
"Seldom  we  get  it." 

"  How  came  you  to  have  it  this 
morning?"   asked   the   policeman. 

"  I   found   a   shilling   on    the   sidewalk. 
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and    bought    two    slices    a    while    ago." 

Which  statement  was  literally  true, 
as  the  reader  already  knows. 

"Come  along,  Payne!  Search!"  said 
Policeman  Gorse,  utterly  disregarding  the 
boy's  assertion. 

Mrs.  Laurel  had  disappeared;  she  did 
not  feel  comfortable,  and  was  not  desirous 
of  being  drawn  any  further  into  the  matter 
by  reason  of  her  connection  with  Mac. 

Froggy  did  not  say  a  word  as  the  two 
policemen  lifted  the  thin  tick  from  the 
miserable  bed,  shook  it,  and  began  to 
look  for  holes  into  which  the  plunder 
might  have  been  thrust.  Benny  stood 
trembling,  his  hand  in  that  of  his  brother. 

"I've  a  mind  to  rip  the  thing  open," 
said  Policeman,  who  was  named  Gorse. 
"We're  wasting  a  lot  of  time  here." 

"Rip  it  open  if  you  like,"  responded 
Froggy.     "You'll  get  nothing." 

The  man  threw  the  tick  back  on  the 
bed,  and  turned  to  the  corner  of  the  room 
where  there  was  a  small  cupboard.  He 
could  find  nothing  in  it  to  reward  his 
search.  There  was  no  other  furniture  in 
the  place  except  two  chairs  and  a  deal 
box   turned   upside-down. 

"Maybe  it's  under  this,"  observed 
Payne,  lifting  the  box.  Again  he  was 
disappointed. 

Gorse  meanwhile  quietly  peeped  under 
the  stove. 

"The  kid  hasn't  got  it,"  he  said  at  last. 

"  No,"  answered  Payne.  "  I  doubt  if 
they'd  trust  him  with  it.  He's  too  green 
in  the  business.  They  used  him  only  for 
a  blind  to  fool  people  while  they  did  their 
work.    Let  us  go." 

Froggy  and  Benny  each  heaved  a  sigh 
of  relief.  Benny  sat  down  on  one  of  the 
rickety   chairs.     He  felt  faint  and  ill. 

"Be  on  the  lookout,  boy,"  said  Payne. 
"  I  believe  you're  straight  yet,  but  if  you 
go  with  those  ruffians  you'll  soon  get  into 
jail.     Do   you   understand?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  rejoined  Froggy.  "Just 
answer  one  question:  did  Mac  tell  you  I 
had  what  they  stole?" 

"No,  he  did  not." 


"  How  did  you  know  where  to  find  me, 
then?" 

"  You  yourself  told  me  yesterday  where 
you  lived,  when  you  were  talking  to  the 
old   gentleman  and   the  little  girl." 

"So   I   did,"  replied  Froggy. 

"That's  enough!"  cried  Gorse.  "If  you 
weren't  so  new  to  the  business,  Payne, 
you'd  be  sure  no  kid  that  wasn't  straight 
would  give  you  his  real  address.  Come 
on!    Boys,  finish  cooking  your  bacon." 

The  men  turned  to  descend  the  stairs. 
As  they  passed  to  the  next  floor,  Froggy 
heard  Gorse  say: 

"  Those  children  ought  to  be  put  in  a 
Refuge." 

"That's  so,"  answered   his   companion. 

"Benny,"    observed   Froggy    when    he 

re-entered    the  room,   "  wasn't   it   a   good 

thing  I  sewed  the  money  in  my  shirt?    I 

was  afraid  they'd  search  me  all  the  time." 

"So  was  I,"  answered  Benny.  "Do 
you  think  they'll  come  back?" 

"  Not  on  this  job.  Come  on !  Let  us 
have  something  to  eat.  I  am  almost 
starved.  And  let  us  eat  enough  —  for 
once." 

"Yes,  let  us,"  replied  Benny,  who  had 
already  recovered  from  his  fright. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


St.  Nicholas. 


In  former  times  preparations  for  the 
celebration  of  Christmas  began  on  the  6th 
of  December,  the  feast  of  St.  Nicholas,  who 
was  everywhere  regarded  as  the  partic- 
ular patron  of  children,  especially  school- 
children. The  beloved  Bishop  of  Myra 
was  supposed  to  have  special  influence 
with  Our  Lord,  and  to  petition  Him  for 
all  Christmas  gfts.  In  some  parts  of 
Germany  it  is  even  now  the  custom,  on 
December  6,  for  boys  and  girls  to  put  in 
the  windows  of  their  homes  carefully 
addressed  petitions  to  the  "  dear  little 
Christ-Child  in  heaven,"  for  St.  Nicholas 
to  take  back  with  him  to  Paradise, 
after    the    visit    to    earth    which    he    is 
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,|iViPP.?Mj  S9oiiP;^3^/oi^Fr.y.Y  M^wc9fl '■  hi^  s-e^^^et  ^i^as    discovered,    but . , St.  Nicl^ol^s 

'  feast-day.                                             '"    fi  ii  i  4?f?^^^^;  P^^^  thj£  pob^Ien^a.p, ^^oujjd,  telji  no 

'i^'JS■■M^Mm  'M^l^^P'^yM'.^^^^^^'    i^  °°^-     MaylDe  ^^.  di(i^:i,-,,hu,1i,,,i^^  A9^;.W^ 

,  ^i^^AJinojij^,pf,^Y'?^l^y,^f)^,d^^^V^  R^^^f^.^^'  ; fateful,. chil<iren  ,mu,st  have  don^^^o;   and 

""to  wh%,>^,,^vp.,gfap,y  ,^^f,^ir;,t;l;py  ,li^d  ,^|il^e^,^t^p,i;^,j;as  beqn j^pe^^?4,  exfir^j^i^fi^.i 

prayed  for ^;i|^^iiy,  y^^^r.5,.  Bo^h, d^e^^^while  .  ,..  ,      „n,,)r,;e.n  ..'vod 

r,li^  ff^    ^ffl;fll^^e.,y^f^^.r,^^^iWas   dis-  f^ij^   ^,,^^     ,l..,.iv-      *   '    !-^^-:-!    -m]/ 

^^j^^op^rf^,,:^I^^ra,,  ^he^i^as    kn^^         p-^.,.^^^  MP-^Y"  ^!^^*r^W-^^l^  .  P,ic;t\4fes  .  ^r^  ^  ,d[is.^^- 

'^^-^Ff (4oiRT  T^rtev  P-S\^^^ .  .^Md. ,  f fl^Ba^-e?i- ; .  ^^^^y  .  m^W . ,.  by . .  .^j^les  , , ^e^ lyp^' : ,  /rp,^; , , 9pme 

..^^S5F.>rF/  ^y^^^^P^Jmf  !F;9m^..f^^'»  ,l?FMS¥>F.:^bje^^,i  p^^e  ;q^n;ipo,sj^^jp|3^|j^,9^, 

.  to  uSf  ainq^gj  t||pm|,|;he,  fonpying. ,    ,    .^  for  ,  instance,    Raphael's    .'' iyiado,nn^^.,,dpl 

A  rich  man  had  a  SQ^^^yhoni  he  called  Iij^pannata/'  ;§0|,,c.alle^  frp.iii^jth^^^l^^ 

£M^3*?'^1^4?fl^'T'TO-^yri^V^H[>/  '^,^S^^^  ^^  =  W.,!tH.M^9Hgrqviff0i  5'b^ing,,  P^^^    ^^^fi^d 

was   granted   to   his   parents   througji,  the  with  a  piece  of  ^ine;n; ,  CQrfe|;jgio'^j:'i',j\^i(p.ijge 

ma  vers  p^  St..Njiclaola^s,,to  whom,  a,  c-hapel  a,u  Panier,"  so  called  frpni  ,^]J|e  ^vo^^tjasket 

gjp  [^l^^^fam^X,  c^stje^,)^-^s,;after\y^j-d  c  T]\^9Y  ?^^f!^^  beside  her;  IVI^r^l^^-^/.'jVff^^e 

jcr^ted.  J  Npiw,    it.  ch^nc^d  j|:hat   th.e.,jboy  de  la  Servilleta,"  mallysiop  |:p  th^^  najjkin 

jfe^lf  into  .the.,h.arids    of ,,  the  _ ^pagans,  ^^i^d  .9^  which  it  was  painted.    ^Qth^p   are  de- 

,,be^^api^jjjtijp^,  se^v^^l^'pf  jtheij:, , ki|ig.  ,  Af^^r  nominated  f;-pm  c^erjtain:,lpcaHties,^j^^.^t^e 

the    lapse, ^j9f  j.a,,|,j^i^^r,    his,  parents  .were  "jMadonna  di,  Fpligno";    pther^s  .^rpipj-the 

celebrating,  jt?}e,  .f,^B-?t  '[^f  ii?^-   ?H!'^^i9?^^'  ^^W^^:  ;Of,,  f,affl%s   rto  jW^hpriji , jtjie^.   |l^;!fe 

,^^m^j  tl^^.^so;^^!  jhejd  a, .  pre(p^pus  cup  ^  laef ore  ^^elong,ed,^  ,a5^ ','  La  ^  Jkladorj^^a,  de|^^ ^g^^^^ja 

ife[i^%v:    4^^!#S9f^^^-:?^^^^    ^^.Il^  ,ptaffa,;''.^t':i^ervigi^j    ,^^^,5.;,,,    ,,^;^.    j^f,,,,.^ 

^^1^]^ovig|^Ji,pf  hi§^,lpved  ^^Sjaf^i  the  f^^^jf-  IJhe, most,  f ^0,1^  ,c)f  .^tl?^^§,^i  ipict^ijlf^^.Js 

day    at    home.     The    king,    on    le-ar.n,irig  .(the   Madonna , ,di   Foligno,  /^^hicji ,  ji^   x^ff 

r the  ^cause  of  his , grief,,  tauijitedj  him.  with  among  the  treasures  of  th^  yatji.qajn  ..0,^1- 

the  powerle.ssneSvS  of '  ^t.  jNichpi^s,— -vyjli^n  ,le.ry.    It  belorio^ed  CM;iginall)r.  to  Si^p^und 

suddenly   a  gijeat^winc^  shook  the  palace,  Conti,    of    Foligno,    priyjate,j^^^fjreta^y  .(to 

and    the    boy    w^as    caught    up    with    the  Pope  Julius  II.,  and  a  distin^i^^^ec^iJO^^n 

cup  in  his  Tiahd  Ems' set  down  before  the  i^  other  respect^,— ^  "Wfit^^.apjd  ^. p^^ron 

door    of    the    (^^•ff^}^yw'^er&    his    parents  of  learning.     It   appears   that  Si^^^mvjfJ^, 

had    gone    to  pray  for  him.  ^9,yin^    tieen    in    ^rea|:|__4^n^erj   j^^ni    a 

^^j^Oi^^  of,^^t,,^/clio|as;^jS;ypibp)5  in  ^rjt  is  ^ metepr, or,  . thunderbolt,  .YO^e;(^  an ^^ffering 

^j^r^^^^oide^.,  bails  „p^..p|jr^^      hx  ,allu^ion  to  the  Blessed  Virg^jn,  to  .Y^fhom,  ^e,  attj^j^- 

ofe'/ ^^ Joffif ^  ^^^^.  ^IM^.W^t^^W^J^W  -„^ite4  his,  safety;    and,  ,in  fulfili;?,^ft,,9f  jfjs 

-r^OT^r ^h\ HY:^\y>?^MM^  %^W:.  .¥^^^J^- ,, .A  1^.9;^';^^^,  ^^^^  precpws^^pi^t^jrej  p,^ifi,ip^|  1^ 

-fc%M°7ffl#^P■Pr]^Kf^^[reduq^d.,tp    suqh  Raphael.                               n;/;)).!     Muu 

bW^'^ST^    W>h^  m^^^  %t^    '^^n^^^^  ii^i..   ^.  i.>Vir.fl    irn;>    >  uu-,n    \>nn   vj^aotU 

9MS,?tWfMPiS,,,tp.  ea,t.^|Ap, there  ^^e^mecj  ^o  .^^f,  -,,,  ^„,,  „„  ^,|'^f.  :9^e^r^,,„,^,j     -^^-^^^^  j^ 

K^^ynctf    ?Mffl^:i-^m   #4^^  :^PW,  Starva-  rr:     ;,,,_     ^^j^^j     „.-;j— fj        ^j,^jf^    ^|,,^.,^T 

l(^^°??iAf  ^fi?<^"iSifl^sP.^f^^^;M,,§V.  Nichols,  ,  ^pm^l^pdy.^^^  s^^,d^,^Ji^t„fiv^;^.^j^son 

^^^Jm^i9^  Mh  /)T^^r.^^,althi|y  b^y ,i;ight,  ^,who^,w;o,Vild,,b^  ^^p^,ia,4^s^  ^p^^^.p^ust 

^^n^io^i^pd.^,n^,,weep;;ng  while  the  daugh-  keep  /wo,  J^e/  i&f(?r^.  .^ J|^y,  are.^a|jef3^,6^^f 

vifi^fop/.^^A  mSH:  %^i^.  a;P"r^?.,iOf:§old  >  and /orfcear;  .th^y^,^!,,^^^^  e,^ppc|;4o  i^^|^e 

g"^^^ J. thji^, ,jwdn4p^|Y    ^?^ ojRTftP,^   ,aw^y.    . ;The  ,f^,^t.; friends, , ^pd ;  h^ppy,  hon^p^,  y^^must 

j,f.^,^|]fe|-;/ga,v£  jt,to^p^.^p,ldeqt,  ofjiis  daugh-  learn  tp  ,6e§r,  p^t^ently  ; ui^plea^^nt  J,hi|^s, 

,^?i^i#?^o?^^n?^^i.i^PS:.^^PP?i^^^   ^9r  and  /or^mr    doing  o?;,,^ay|qg,  t^jj^^j;  ^^^^t 

8f^^dSe8Sft^y^fll^iit^^o^^^yflv/%^llyi-;i%  are  unpleasant  to  otl}^^^.  r,|,^  ^^  ^^^.. 


l.TJBB  lA-TEKAmRlA 
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1^*1   -jdJ 


«i  f ...  w  I T  H   AUTHOR  S    A  W  I)   PUB  LI  S  HE  R  ST '"  , "' 


\nil')'>l  ■!.! 


niiii  tao 

K17   inoili:  -jjijooq 


,^     .1117     loV      •.I.;i.-V/    '.-It    f.r^fr^TT' rrrrrTrrTTTT-:;,: 

,   ,^— ^mpf^  oey,  ii,9,YeI|^,f|U^i^^d;bj,i^ul,chinson  '^ebttiiiii3!n-se'ifefe'of"'th'6"  ttl4n 'ifi'  t&'^  ytre^f  ilot 
&  Co;    (London)   we  note  "Xbe  Qpl4?iji,  jRose,"      less  than  tb'^^tUd'cnt  in  his  closet;  ""J^hebi^^^ 
by,  Mrs.  Hugh  ^ras^r  and,  J.,,I,^j^.ta^li^,^ni;i,   .It  ' 'W  thi^  took  is  nia'tter  for  rejoicing.     We  liope 
"is'k    iooic"of 'lieai-'ly    four    hu'iidreci    and'  fifty    '-thferfe '-^lil'  b^' many  Jnore' eciitions' of  iV'^'''" 

closely   pnnted   pages.  •     ,      .  ...  ,      .  ,,      ^  .  .  ,    ^  , 

i;.,,;.j     ;.|.,  ^;      •■3->ii.H   utoI   -JiIT"       <,i; i, I tttT he  faithful  of.  the  Bntish  Isles lesjiecially 

,     -—An    iniportai;it.  treatise,  on    ''Jt^sh    ,E?cle-    .f.vviJI  find  "The  Catholic  Diary  for  ign'',:  pub- 

1 

f 

each  pftgfi  of  the  diary.  The  book  is  of  portable 
■si?ei,:iGlearlyii. printed,  and,^exibly  baundyithe 
corners  being  roundedoliji;^.....:     ,(1    I- )tiile!fij.i.t 

— The  library,  of ;  the  late  Robert  Hpe,  .tp  ibe 

sold  at  auction  in  February,  is  said  to  be  tfot 

only    one    of    the    largest    private    libraries' in 

postscript!  "it'seems' wholly  needless  to  remark      existence,  but  the:  m6st_  valuable  c'oll|ectipn. ever 

that    t*he •' jbofettig   are   e*quislte;  'arid'  that' 'Mrs.       made  ijy  an  America^  citi2;en.     The  ca,ta],qg>ie, 


liUbli 


enhanced  by  several  hundred  illustfatioiis,  mostly 
•frbmithe'authdi's  own  photographs.''^  '  ' 

"^rses 
.reissue 


of  Jonn  B,  Tabb    .(Burns  &  Oates)  is.  a,reissi 
of   the   selection   from   his   work   first   publjshed 
m   i988,''^ith fhe  acidiiion  of  a  brief  memorial 


MeyneU'Si^ppceciatioH  of  .the^autshtJi-  isiijasf'ahd 
Smf^^t^^-^tWO  hfi..  .'i.jiroU    iDlil    /ll.nori'l  •'ill" 

— Mr.  Denis  A.  McCarthy,  one  "of  tTle  most 
,melodioiUS  Of  lyric  .poets," >  ihas; ^brought  out'  a 
second  edition  pf,;t»is  y.oJunjiei.'Qf  j)peras  .entitled 
"Vpices.from  Erin."  Its  dedication— -," tp  all 
,who,  in  their  love, for  the  new  land,  have  not 
forgotten  the  old  — should  secure  ,  fo;'  it  a 
welcome  from  many  new  admirers.  Tnere^  are 
'fextjtiikite  'thoughts  pulsing  throtlgh  'tne  nhes, 
together  with  the  native  wit  of  the  old  Celtic 
blood.     Benzige^-Bfolff^lr^-publishers. 


which  is  in.fifteen  volumes,  describes  6^93  -titles 
of  EngUsh  literature;  6574"  titles '■'of  books 
printed  in  fOreigii  langlia.'ges,  including  a '^^ary,^ 
lous  coUectiou  oi  iricy,nabi^la,  crojjwned  by  a,cppy 
of  that  great  treasure^  the  first  book  printed 
wrth  movable  types — the  Bible  on  '  velliim, 
issued  from  Gutenberg's  press  at  Moguntia 
between  1450,  an^  I^,fi5-.  ,  A^itte  time  of  his 
death  Mr.  Hoe  was  preparing  a  catalogue  of  his 
illuminated'  arid"  Other  iriailiiscripts,  of  which 
there  are  over  130  single  titles. 


tmas,"    with    a    preface    by    the    Rt.    Rev.  \''.^ch6'6nfeh''iii'' the 'GW 

p  Hedley  (Benzfigef  BYothfet^),'isii  tlril'ely  and    ,, I.e^fV^^*^'.  t%.  aid  '  oC%,  passing  ,.,steap^l^p,' ;|or 


\i>!:ks'XT^4wM,Y,©rlt.  upwspa.pers  5ec,eiitly,«priat«d:  a 
— "Sermo.ns   of -feftl' 'fe^^i^nard  in   Advent   and  ^^'tin^llii^g  ^'S^o^Y'^'of    the.  sea.^the  >  sinki)ftg'  bf'  a 
Christ 
Bisho) 

most  welcome  public^tioriv  The  exc^lient  ttans-      himself,    but    said    to    his,  sailors:    V Go,  .boys, 

'  la-tiOn,— frorti     the     sixteenth-itentufy-editiori^i—      aijd   Save  yourselves!     I'll  stick  to-  th^  'ihip." 

■  is  byamemberof  the  comtttUhlty  of  Bt.  Mafy's,   \  ^^^  ^^v^ii'  -sailors    bfetook   themselves  '.^to'.^he 

1 'York,   England:    ''^'h^ '^eaderi  will'  find-' i*ftv 'St.    •  H^^.^ship;    and,  gliortly' aftervvarji,-,  dovyfl,,  .dpf  n 

Bernard,"  says  BiShopfHedley;'-'' a  steady,' -lat^e,    \.in^o,  th^   vasty   deep,    y.e.nt   the   achoonerAiand 


and  almost  uncotisciouS' exposi'tiofl  ■  of 'Gathblic 
faithj  which  the  multiplicatioii  of  religious  books 
must  always  need  as  a  corf  Active  'to  lirrtified 
views  and  OHe-sided  enthusiastn.''  The  bbbk  is 
"for  reading' in  convents  'riiore  particularly.  ' 

r:;.,.rj    vl'ill     ■a\\     If    ;   i  it-'i'-;    ,i,i;;:.M     .;/      '.■s\.-\.-', 

r!/'  —^mV^'?A^->v,^y.  P»»,tna,ip'.3,igouSiJ9,9m^e(   the 

^venth  edition    (carefully,  reyippd'  throug^otjit) 

,of  ]f.t.-Col  ^,  JI.Turtonfs  "  ifhe  ^iiuth  of  Qhijis- 

,,.t^4iiity.,';fan  examinatioj;!  of  the, more. iijapprt^t 

-.^r;gunie,u.t^,,;^or    ancj;  ag^ins,t    beUeying   ip  .,^hat 

religion.  , Col,  T,ui5ton'3  fainp|J^|  |;?ooJ£;,,lLlfei  Fa,t)tter 

.  il.ambert'^ ;  1 "  ^ptps, ;  on    jLugeKpU,,;  , lenfloys ; ,  t^he 

,  distinct^n  , ,  ,P|l5   i  ^epuring, . ;  and, ,  .meiitiflg,;  1 1  ,l^h 

praise    from    Catl;iolic^    ppu-C^jthpliqs    pf,  jfipapy 

.id^ftomiuatipng,     a.Ad  ,   .Civeii , .  r^tjpn^Ust^  .|  and 

.  agnostics,  i.It  15  qlear,,^iinpjpj  ree^dable,.  IpgLc^l, 

and    eminefltlyi   <;,^ljwl^|:^d    ti?.„^fipea4;^,li(^  ifjiie 


her.  doughty  captain.  '  Thus  thfe  ue-wsp^pers' 
i,Sit9iry.  1  It  had  to  be;  mpdified  a- few  , days  .later 
when  the  schooner,  with  her. captain,  ou  board, 
was  towed,  into  Galveston,  Texas,  She  i was 
loaded  with  lumber,  and,  as  the  ,ca,p,tain  told 
his  crew,  cpuldn't  sink  anyway;  but  they 
resisted  his'  appeals  to  remain  with  him  and 
ffldde  off  i'fl'  th'e'  St earitshi'pf.  '  ■  Tk^' '  Ediid'r^  and 
iPafi/ii/tor  thus  cqmments  onrthfe  matterr"MWe 
suggps.b  (that  publishejrs  post  conspicuously, jif  the 
editorial  rooms^t^iS,jrule(    Pp^'t  ,uji;ijt;e(,6ption!" 

-Tt4  '^riteV^'pf  1  iyr^^^i'<i^  aftli^"c;li";^he 

'BedfOoiri'  Bookshelf,"   in  a  feeeikt  ISisufe  ^' tiie 

Pall   Mall  Gazelle,   gives   this  pertiUfint'  advice : 

iiMfittt    sfame"  volumes  ^<>f    poetry  iianjdngiifjrd'ur 

books — and  read  them.    Poetry  kefipk^Bfe  heart 

jpungi„,,3flfi,,  1  it;^. ithe    bew^y;    3il4ti4)SP?iqH  'of 
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certain  verse  brings  a  regretful  sigh,  it  will 
also  help  you  to  understand  what  the  young 
people  about  you  may  be  feeling  at  the  moment. 
Poetry  is  the  best  specific  for  Iceeping  the  heart 
and  mind  young."  The  suggestion  is  a  good 
one,  but  a  small  collection  of  favorite  poems 
made  by  one's  self  would  be  better  than  a  large 
number  of  volumes  of  verse.  There  are  poems 
of  which  one  never  tires,  and  it  is  an  advantage 
to  have  them  where  they  can  be  found  without 
a  moment's  search.  Should  the  idea  commend 
itself  to  any  of  our  readers,  here  is  a  poem  to 
which  they  will  be  glad,  we  think,  to  have 
their  attention  called — a  beautiful  sonnet  ("To- 
Morrow")  of  Lope  de  Vega,  thus  exquisitely 
translated   by   Longfellow: 

Lord,  what  am  I  that,  with  unceasing  care, 

Thou  didst  seek  after  me, — that  Thou  didst  wait, 

Wet  with  unhealthy  dews,  before  my  gate. 

And  pass  the  gloomy  nights  of  winter  there? 

O  strange  delusion! — that  I  did  not  greet 

Thy  blessed  approach !    And  oh,  to  heaven  how  lost. 

If  my  ingratitude's  unkindly  frost 

Has  chilled  the  bleeding  wounds  upon  Thy  feet! 

How  oft  my  Guardian  Angel  gently  cried, 

"Soul,  from  thy  casement  look,  and  thou  shalt  see 

How  He  persists  to  knock  and  wait  for  thee!"  ' 

And,  oh,  how  often  to  that  voice  of  sorrow 

"To-morrow  we  will  open,"  I  replied! 

And  when  the  morrow  came  I  answered  still,  "To-morrow." 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pam,phlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Sermons  of  St.  Bernard  in  Advent  and  Christ- 
mas."     75  cts. 

"The  Truth  of  Christianity."  Lt.-Col.  W.  H. 
Turton.     $1.25. 

"Voices  from  Erin."      Denis  A.  McCarthy.     $1. 

"Watchwords  from    Dr.  Brownson."      50  cts. 

"Jacquetta."  Louise  M.Stackpoole- Kenny.  $1.50. 

"The  Charity  of  Christ."  Rev.  Henry  C. 
Schuyler,   S.  T.  L.     50  cts. 

"Modernism."    Cardinal  Mercier.      56  cts. 

"The  Cost  of  a  Crown."  Rev.  R.  H.  Benson. 
$1,  net. 

"The  Spaniard  at  Home."  Mary  F.  Nixon- 
Roulet.    $1.75. 

"St.  Thomas  k  Becket."     Mgr.  Demimuid.    $1. 


"The  Attributes  of  God,  Mirrored  in  the  Per- 
fections of  Mary."     90  cts. 

"Round    the   World."     Vol.    VIII.     $1. 

"Mere  Hints,  Moral  and  Social."  Rev.  John  E. 
Graham.     $1. 

"Donal   Kenny."     Rev.   Joseph  Guinan.     $1.50. 
"Later  Poems."    Father  Tabb.    $1. 
"The  lona  Series."     35  cts.,  each. 
"Biographies  of  Enghsh  CathoHcs  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century."  Rev.John  Kirk,  D.D.  $2.75, 
"A  Spiritual  Canticle  of  the  Soul."    St.  John  of 

the  Cross.     $1.95. 
"St.  Clare   of   Assisi."     Very    Rev.    Leopold   de 

Cheranc^,  O.  S.  F.  C.    $1.10. 
"Life    Lessons    from    Blessed    Joan    of    Arc." 

Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  S.  J.     85  cts. 
"History  of  the  American  College,  Rome."    Rt. 

Rev.  Henry  A.  Brann,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.    $2.20. 
"Home  Life  in  Ireland."    Robert  Lynd.    $2.50. 
"Missale  Romanum."     $2;     mor.,  $2.57. 
"The  Friendly  Little  House,  and  Other  Stories." 

$1.25. 
"Flamstead  Quarries."    Mary  E.  Waller.    $1.50. 
"A  Renegade  Poet,  and  Other  Essays."    $1.25. 
"Meditations  and   Instructions   on   the   Blessed 

Virgin."      Vol.    II.      Rev.    A.    Vermeersch, 

S.  J.    $1.35. 
"Are  Our  Prayers  Heard?"    Rev.  Joseph  Egger, 

S.  J.     15  cts. 

Obituary. 

Remember  them,  that  are  'in  bands. — Hbb.,  xiii  3. 

Rev.  Henry  Read,  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Chicago;  Rev.  Francis  Dent,  archdiocese  of  New 
York;  Rev.  Thomas  D'Arcy,  archdiocese  of 
Sydney;  Rev.  John  Feltman,  archdiocese  of  St. 
Louis;  Rev.  Michael  Masterson,  archdiocese  of 
Boston;    and  Rev.  John  Volio,  S.  J. 

Sister  M.  Fehx,  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph; 
Sisters  M.  Annunciata  and  M.  Martha,  Sisters 
of  the  Presentation;  Sister  M.  Frances  and  Sister 
M.  Agnes  (Myers),  Order  of  the  Visitation;  and 
Sister  M.  Raina,  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Dr.  James  Nidelet,  Mr.  Nicholas  Oakes,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Dougherty,  Mr.  P.  M.  Campbell,  Miss 
Ellen  Walsh,  Mr.  J.  F.  Benisch,  Mr.  Frank 
McDonnell,  Mr.  James  Butler,  Miss  Lettie 
Tierney,  Mr.  Charles  Eberle,  Mr.  Joseph  Platzer, 
Mr.  Patrick  Murphy,  Mr.  Pierce  Dooley,  Mr. 
John  Pohlmann,  Mrs.  Michael  Bradley,  Mr. 
William  Helfrich,  Mr.  John  Dohon,  Mr.  George 
TorUna,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Kuest. 

Eternal  rest  give  to  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they  rest 
in  peace!    Amen.    (300  days'  indul.) 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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Whitest  of  All. 

BY    THE    REV.    HUGH    F.   BLUNT. 

T  KNOW  the  sea  where  the  breezes  are  twining 
Wimples  of  white  for  the  brows  of  the  billows: 

White  is  the  foam  where  the  sunlight  is  shining, 
But  whiter  the  roses  at  rest  on  their  pillows. 

I  know  the  tree  where  the  young  rose  is  dreaming, 
Lilted  to  sleep  by  the  croon  of  the  fountains: 

White  is  the  rose  where  the  sunlight  is  streaming, 
But  whiter  the  snows  on  the  crest  of  the 
mountains. 

I    know    the    peaks    where    the    snowflakes  are 
dancing, 

Tripping  it  light  as  the  feet  of  a  fairy: 
White  is  the  snow  where  the  sunlight  is  glancing. 

But  whitest  of  all  is  thy  brow,  Virgin  Mary! 


Our  Lady's  Greater  Feasts. 


The  Immaculate   Conception. 


BY   DOM    MICHAEL   BARRETT,    O.    S.    B. 


(^/|N  the  neighborhood  of  his  father's 
house  at  Ephra,  Gedeon,  son  of 
[oas,  of  the  tribe  of  Manasses,  is 
•^^  threshing  and  cleansing  wheat. 
He  is  laboring  secretly  and  silently.  He 
is  not  using  the  threshing  floor;  he  drives 
no  oxen.  Sheltered  by  a  spreading  tree, 
he  is  cleansing  his  corn  in  a  wine-press, 
to  escape  observation;  for  Israel  has  for 
seven  years  been  grievously  oppressed  by 
the  Madianites,  and  the  enemy  may  at 
any  moment  surprise  Gedeon  and  carry 
off  the  fruits  of  his  toil. 


Suddenly  he  is  aware  of  a  stranger 
seated  under  the  tree.  The  unlooked-for 
visitor  salutes  him  with  words  which 
sound  inappropriate.  "The  L,ord  is  with 
thee,  O  most  valiant  of  men!"  he  says. 
Gedeon,  greatly  astonished,  replies:  "If 
the  Lord  be  with  us,  why  have  these  evils 
fallen  upon  us?"  He  tells  of  all  the  trials 
and  indignities  to  which  his  nation  has 
been  subjected;  and  adds  sorrowfully: 
"And  now  the  Lord  hath  forsaken  us." 
But  the  answer  is  altogether  unexpected. 
"  Go  in  this  thy  strength,"  says  the  strange 
visitor,  "  and  thou  shalt  deliver  Israel 
out  of  the  hand  of  Madian.  Know  that  I 
have  sent  thee."  But  Gedeon  still  doubts. 
"I  beseech  thee,  my  lord,"  he  asks, 
"wherewith  shall  I  deliver  Israel?  Behold, 
my  family  is  the  meanest  in  Manasses, 
and  I  am  the  least  in  my  father's  house." 
The  stranger  replies  in  tones  of  authority: 
"  I  will  be  with  thee,  and  thou  shalt  cut 
off  Madian  as  one  man."  Then,  by  won- 
drous signs,  the  visitor  reveals  to  Gedeon 
his  true  character;  and  Gedeon  cries  in 
fear  and  trembling:  "Alas,  my  Lord  God: 
for  I  have  seen  the  angel  of  the  Lord  face 
to  face!"  His  fears  are  calmed  by  the 
gracious  answer :  "  Peace  be  with  thee. 
Fear  not:    thou  shalt  not  die." 

When,  in  obedience  to  the  divine  com- 
mand, Gedeon  had  assembled  the  men 
of  his  own  tribe  and  others  from  Aser, 
Zabulon,  and  Nephthali,  he  begged  of 
God  yet  further  signs  of  His  will, — more, 
perhaps,  to  encourage  his  followers  to  act 
manfully  than  to  dispel  any  doubt  on  his 
own  part.  "  If  Thou  wilt  save  Israel  by 
my  hand  as  Thou  hast  said,  I  will  put  this 
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fleece  of  wool  on  the  floor:  if  there  be 
dew  on  the  fleece  only,  and  it  be  dry  on 
all  the  ground  beside,  I  shall  know  that 
by  my  hand,  as|Thou  hast  said,  Thou  wilt 
deliver  Israel.  And  it  was  so.  And  rising 
before  day,  wringing  the  fleece,  he  filled 
a  vessel  with  the  dew." 

One  more  proof  he  presumed  to  ask 
from  God :  "  Let  not  Thy  wrath  be  kindled 
against  me  if  I  try  once  more,  seeking  a 
sign  in  the  fleece.  I  pray  that  the  fleece 
only  may  be  dry,  and  all  the  ground  wet 
with  dew.  And  God  did  that  night  as  he 
had  requested;  and  it  was  dry  on  the 
fleece  only,  and  there  was  dew  on  all  the 
ground." 

The  mission  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
to  Gedeon  foreshadows  in  a  striking  way, 
as  regards  many  of  its  circumstances, 
another  angelic  embassy  many  centuries 
later.  A  lowly  ]\Iaiden,  hidden  in  the 
seclusion  of  a  poor  cottage  at  Nazareth, 
is  suddenly  aware  of  a  like  heavenly 
visitor.  His  salutation  is:  "The  Lord  is 
with  thee."  His  object  is  the  deliverance 
of  God's  people  from  a  powerful  and  cruel 
enemy,  who  has  long  oppressed  them. 
He  promises  the  certain  help  of  God,  if 
the  recipient  of  the  divine  embassy  will 
carry  out  God's  designs.  In  the  later  scene, 
as  in  the  earlier,  the  chosen  agent  humbly 
professes  personal  unworthiness.  The  same 
consoling  words  are  spoken:   "Fear  not!" 

But  a  still  more  striking  type  of  Mary 
is  to  be  found  in  the  wonders  wrought  by 
means  of  the  fleece.  It  is  a  type  frequently 
used  by  the  Fathers,  and  for  that  reason 
alone  would  command  our  appreciation. 
But  it  has  a  higher  authority  still.  It  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Church  in  her 
liturgy;  for  one  of  the  antiphons  for  the 
feast  of  the  Circumcision  thus  refers  to 
the  Incarnation:  "When  Thou  wast  born 
ineffably  of  the  Virgin,  the  Scriptures 
were  fulfilled.  As  dew  upon  the  fleece. 
Thou  didst  come  to  save  mankind.  O  Lord 
OUT  God,  we  bless  and  praise  Thee!" 

In  the  antiphon,  the  fleece  is  taken  to 
represent  Mary,  whom  the  Holy  Ghost 
overshadowed    at    the    Incarnation,    and 


who  gave  birth  to  the  Son  of  God.  But 
there  is  in  question  another  fulfilment  of 
the  prophetic  sign,  and  one  which  refers 
more  especially  to  Mary  than  to  our 
Blessed  Lord.  In  both  miracles  connected 
with  the  fleece  of  Gedeon  we  may  see  a 
foreshadowing  of  the  unique  privilege 
bestowed  upon  her  who  was  to  be  the 
Mother  of  the  Word  Incarnate,  —  her 
Immaculate  Conception. 

The  fleece  filled  with  dew  in  copious 
measure  speaks  to  us  of  the  all-pure  soul 
of  the  Virgin,  completely  sanctified  from 
the  first  moment  of  her  existence  by  the 
plenitude  of  the  grace  wherewith  God  had 
endowed  her.  All  other  human  creatures, 
since  the  first  man  and  woman,  had  come 
into  being  devoid  of  sanctifying  grace; 
their  state  of  soul  was  represented  by  the 
parched  soil  upon  which  the  fleece  lay. 
Mary  alone  was  worthy  to  hear  the  angelic 
salutation:    "Hail,  full  of  grace!" 

The  dry  fleece  is  a  type  of  the  same 
privilege  regarded  from  another  point 
of  view.  The  copious  dew  upon  the  earth 
around  represents  the  flood  of  iniquity 
which  inundated  all  souls  through  the 
fall  of  Adam  and  Eve.  The  fleece  was 
untouched  by  moisture;  in  like  manner 
the  soul  of  God's  chosen  Mother  was 
altogether  free  from  the  taint  which 
affected  all  other  descendants  of  the  first 
created  pair.  The  ever-present  dominion 
of  sanctifying  grace  and  the  freedom  from 
original  sin  in  the  soul  of  Mary  consti- 
tutes the  privilege  which  we  style  her 
Immaculate  Conception. 

In  the  Bull  Ineffahilis  Deus,  in  which 
Pope  Pius  IX.  defined  the  doctrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  speaks  of  God's  eternal  decree 
that  the  Mother  destined  to  give  birth 
to  His  Divine  Son  should  be  endowed 
with  His  choicest  gifts,  as  a  sign  of  His 
special  predilection.  "  He  poured  out  upon 
her,"  says  the  Pope,  "more  abundantly 
than  upon  any  angelic  spirit  or  heavenly 
saint,  the  plenitude  of  His  graces  in  the 
most  marvellous  profusion.  Being  entirely 
exempt  from  the  slavery  of  sin,  she  was 
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endowed  with  a  perfection  of  innocence 
and  holiness  so  great  that  no  greater 
can  be  imagined  after  that  of  God 
Himself, — so  great  that  God  alone  is  able 
to  fathom  its  immensity.  For  it  was 
fitting  that  a  Mother  so  worthy  of  venera- 
tion should  be  resplendent  with  the  highest 
sanctity,  and  that  she  should  be  entirely 
preserved  from  the  taint  of  even  original 
i'  sin,  in  order  to  triumph  the  more  com- 
pletely over  the  old  serpent;  since  God 
the  Father  had  determined  to  give  to  her 
as  her  Child  that  only-begotten  Son,  equal 
to  Himself,  whom  He  loved  as  Himself, 
and  whom  He  had  begotten  of  His  own 
bosom,  so  that  He  should  be  at  one  and 
the  same  time  the  Son  of  God  and  the 
Son  of  the  Virgin." 

Although  there  are  proofs  innumerable 
that  the  dogma  of  Mary's  Immaculate 
Conception  has  been  constantly  believed 
in  the  Church,  for  many  ages  it  was  not 
regarded  as  an  express  article  of  the 
faith  which  all  Catholics  were  bound  to 
accept.  It  was  not  until  1854  that  Pius 
IX.,  yielding  to  the  ardent  desires  of 
Christian  nations,  solemnly  declared  it 
to  be  part  of  the  original  deposit  of  faith. 
"  The  doctrine,"  said  the  definition,  "  which 
holds  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  in 
the  first  instant  of  her  conception  was, 
:■  by  the  special  favor  and  privilege  of 
Almighty  God,  in  view  of  the  merits  of 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  human 
race,  preserved  exempt  from  all  stain  of 
original  sin,  has  been  revealed  by  God, 
and  is  therefore  to  be  firmly  and  con- 
stantly believed  by  all  the  faithful." 

It  is  impossible  to  realize,  however 
imperfectly,  the  height  of  the  dignity  to 
-  which  Our  Lady  was  raised  by  her  Divine 
Maternity  without  being  struck  by  the 
absolute  fitness  of  the  prerogative  be- 
stowed upon  her  in  her  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. The  Word  of  God  was  to  take 
^  flesh  from  her;  had  her  nature  been  in 
the  slightest  degree  defiled  by  sin,  the 
taint  would  have  rendered  her  unworthy 
of  so  close  a  union.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  a  body  which  had  ever  been  under 


the  dominion  of  the  devil  should  become 
the  abode  of  the  All-Holy  God. 

But,  apart  from  this,  God  owed  it  to 
His  justice,  His  truth,  His  power  and  His 
love  that  Mary  should  enjoy  her  unique 
privilege.  Justice  demanded  that,  as  the 
first  Eve  had  received  in  her  creation  all 
the  riches  and  endowments  of  a  soul  in 
perfect  union  with  its  Creator,  the  second 
Eve,  destined  to  repair  the  fault  of  the 
first,  should  be  no  less  liberally  dowered. 
Eve  was  immaculate  in  her  creation, 
therefore  Mary  must  needs  be  immaculate 
also.  God  had  given  His  word  that  the 
Woman  should  eventually  triumph  over 
the  serpent;  He  had  said:  "She  shall 
crush  thy  head."  God's  truth  is  shown 
in  the  complete  fulfilment  of  this  promise 
by  the  preservation  of  Mary  from  the 
effects  of  Eve's  transgression.  In  like 
manner  His  power  is  manifest  in  the 
humiliation  of  His  enemy;  and  His  love 
toward  the  human  race,  and  toward  Our 
Lady  in  particular,  in  so  generously  en- 
riching His  human  Mother. 

For  centuries  before  the  solemn  defini- 
tion of  the  dogma,  a  feast  was  celebrated 
in  honor  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
of  the  Mother  of  God.  In  the  East  it  can 
be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  sixth  century; 
in  the  eighth  it  was  kept  in  Spain,  and 
by  the  ninth  had  been  introduced  into 
the  Church  of  Naples.  In  parts  of  England 
it  was  observed  in  1066;  and  St.  Anselm, 
when  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  extended 
it  to  the  whole  island.  France  adopted 
the  festival  a  little  later,  after  it  had  been 
carried  from  England  to  Normandy.  In 
1049  it  was  sanctioned  in  Germany,  in  a 
council  at  which.  Pope  St.  Leo  IX.  was 
present.  Finally,  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  estab- 
lished tke  feast  in  Rome  in  1476. 

Various  changes  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  in  the  liturgy  by  which 
this  festival  is  honored;  indeed,  different 
churches  and  religious  Orders  had  their 
special  formulas.  But  in  1863  Pius  IX. 
issued  a  proper  Mass  and  Office  for  the 
whole  Church,  abolishing  by  the  same 
decree  all  others.    It  will  be  well  to  glance 
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at  some  of  the  more  prominent  features 
of  the  new  rites. 

The  beautiful  antiphons  for  Vespers 
celebrate  the  spotless  purity  of  Mary,  and 
the  glory  it  has  won  for  her  with  God: 

1.  "Thou  art  all  fair,  O  Mary,  and  the 
stain  of  original  sin  is  not  in  thee!" 

2.  "Thy  garment  is  white  as  snow,  and 
thy  iace  as  the  sun." 

3.  "Thou  art  the  glory  of  Jerusalem, 
thou  art  the  joy  of  Israel,  thou  art  the 
honor  of  our  people."  (These  words  of 
praise  were  addressed  to  Judith,  one  of 
the  types  of  Our  Lady,  after  she  had 
delivered  her  nation  from  the  enemy  that 
oppressedjthem  ;^they  celebrate,  with  regard 
to  Mary,  her  victory  over  the  serpent.) 

4.  "  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Virgin  Mary, 
by  the  Lord  the  most  high  God,  above 
all  women  upon  earth!"  (These  words 
have  the  same  origin  as  the  foregoing) ; 

5.  "Draw  us,  O  Immaculate  Virgin! 
We  will  run  after  thee  to  the  odor  of 
thy  ointments." 

The  versicle,  which  occurs  frequently 
throughout  the  Office  of  the  feast,  recalls 
the  victory  of  Our  Lady  over  the  enemy 
of  mankind: 

"To-day  is  the  Immaculate  Conception 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary." 

"The  Virgin  whose  foot  crushed  the 
head  of  the  serpent." 

The  antiphon  of  the  Magnificat  is  taken 
from  the  canticle  itself;  it  celebrates 
the  immense  graces  conferred  upon  Mary 
by  God: 

"All  generations  shall  call  me  blessed, 
because  He  that  is  mighty  hath  done 
great  things  in  me." 

The  Introit  of  the  Mass,  like  that  of 
some  other  modern  Offices,  is  not  taken 
from  the  psalm  which  follows  it,  but  from 
another  part  of  Scripture.  In  this  case 
it  has  been  selected  from  the  prophecy 
of  Isaias.  The  words  of  exultation  are 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Our  Lady :  "  I  will 
greatly  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  my  soul 
shall  be  joyful  in  my  God;  for  He  hath 
clothed  me  with  the  garments  of  salvation ; 
and    with   the    robe   of   justice    He   hath 


covered  me,  as  a  bride  adorned  with  her 
jewels."  Then  follows  the  first  verse  of 
Psalm  xxix :  "  I  will  extol  Thee,  O  Lord ; 
for  Thou  hast  upheld  me,  and  hast  not 
made  my  enemies  to  rejoice  over  me." 
Here,  as  in  so  many  other  portions  of 
the  liturgy  of  the  festival,  Our  Lady  is 
represented  as  pouring  forth  grateful 
thanks  for  her  unique  privilege. 

The  Collect  runs  thus :  "  O  God,  who 
by  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Virgin  didst  prepare  a  worthy  dwelling- 
place  for  Thy  Divine  Son;  grant,  we 
beseech  Thee,  that,  as  by  the  foreseen 
merits  of  the  death  of  this  Thy  Son,  Thou 
didst  preserve  her  from  every  stain  of  sin, 
we  also,  through  her  intercession,  may  be 
cleansed  from  our  sins  and  united  with 
Thee."  In  this  we  have  a  summary  of 
the  teaching  of  the  festival.  Because  Mary 
was  to  become  the  dwelling-place  of  God, 
she  was  preserved  from  all  stain.  We  also 
are  destined  to  be  closely  united  with 
Him  even  here  on  earth.  "  You  are  the 
temple  of  God.  .  .  .  The  Spirit  of  God, 
dwelleth  in  you,"  says  St.  Paul.  And 
purity  of  heart  is  necessary  for  us  too, 
if  we  desire  this  union  to  continue.  * 

The  Epistle  is  taken  from  the  Book  of 
Proverbs;  it  speaks  of  the  existence  of 
Divine  Wisdom  from  all  eternity.  The 
Church  has  always  interpreted  this 
passage  of  Our  Lord  and  of  His  Mother, 
since  the  Mother  and  Son  are  united 
in  the  eternal  decree  of  the  Incarnation 
of  God  the  Son.  Of  Mary,  therefore,  it 
may  be  said:  "The  Lord  possessed  me 
in  the  beginning  of  His  ways,  ...  I  was 
set  up  from  eternity,  and  of  old  before 
the  earth  was  made."  The  Epistle  ends 
with  those  impressive  words:  "He  that 
shall  find  me  shall  find  life,  and  shall  have 
salvation  from  the  Lord." 

In  the  Gradual  the  Church  returns  again 
to  the  type  of  Mary  presented  by  Judith; 
the  words  used  are  those  with  which  the 
ancients  of  her  native  city  greeted  Judith 
after  her  defeat  of  their  enemy:  "Blessed 
art  thou  [O  Virgin  Mary]  by  the  Lord, 
the  most  high  God,  above  all  women  upon 
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the  earth!  Thou  art  the  glory  of  Jeru- 
salem, thou  art  the  joy  of  Israel,  thou  art 
the  honor  of  our  people."  The  words  are 
literally  true  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  alone. 
She  is  the  glory  of  heaven,  the  joy  of  the 
Church  of  God,  the  honor  of  the  human 
race. 

The  Alleluia  verse  which  follows  gives 
the  reason  for  which  so  great  praises 
are  due:  "Alleluia.  Thou  art  all  fair,  O 
Mary,  and  the  stain  original  is  not  in 
thee!    Alleluia." 

In  the  Gospel  we  are  able  to  find  an 
allusion  to  the  privilege  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  It  recounts  the  salutation 
of  the  Angel  addressed  to  Mary,  in  which 
she  is  styled  "full  of  grace."  This  means 
that  Mary  possessed  that  of  which  sin  had 
deprived  Eve.  It  means  that  not  only  did 
she  possess  grace,  but  was  even  then  filled 
with  it,  so  that  she  was  already  resplendent 
with  the  perfection  of  purity.  The  Angel 
goes  on  to  style  Our  Lady  "Blessed  .  .  . 
among  women";  since  she  alone  has  never 
been  under  the  dominion  of  the  serpent, 
but  has  been  raised  up  to  conquer  him 
through  her  Divine  Maternity. 

With  equal  appropriateness,  the  Church 
has  chosen  for  the  Ofifertory  verse  the  first 
part  of  the  Angelic  Salutation:  "Ave 
Maria,  gratia  plena;  Dominus  tecum, 
benedicta  tu  in  mulierih'us.    Alleluia." 

The  Communion  verse  applies  to  Mary 
the  words  of  David  in  praise  of  the  City 
of  God:  "Glorious'  things  are  said  of  thee, 
O  Mary!"  The  words  which  follow  give 
the  reason  of  the  glory  of  this  mystic  city 
in  whom  God  was  pleased  to  take  up  His 
abode:  "For  He  that  is  mighty  hath  done 
great  things  in  thee." 

The  words  of  the  triumphant  antiphon 
for  the  Second  Vespers  of  this  feast,  placed 
before  and  after  the  joyous  canticle  of 
the  Magnificat,  will  bring  to  a  fitting  close 
these  thoughts  on  Our  Lady's  Immaculate 
Conception:  "This  day  there  went  forth 
a  branch  from  the  root  of  Jesse;  this  day 
was  Mary  conceived  without  any  stain 
of  sin;  this  day  was  the  head  of  the  old 
serpent  crushed  by  her.   Alleluia." 


Nameless  and  from  Nowhere. 


BY    A.   DBASE    AND    M.  LACHESE. 


XVIII. 
M  HEN  the  day  came  for  Sir  Cuthbert 
YY  Tennant  to  start  for  Drinagh,  young 
O'Malley  would  have  given  a  great  deal 
to  accompany  him;  but  he  could  not 
jeopardize  his  present  employment  by 
taking  promiscuous  holidays.  If  this  last 
attempt  at  righting  the  water  supply  did 
not  succeed,  his  only  chance  of  ever 
earning  enough  to  support  a  wife  would 
be  to  stay  on  in  the  office  where  Mr. 
Dillon's  influence  had  obtained  for  him  a 
position.  He  had  made  every  preparation 
for  the  old  gentleman's  journey,  and  had 
seen  him  off  in  the  Irish  Mail  at  Euston. 
After  that  he  could  only  wait  and  hope 
for  the  success  of  his  mission. 

Sir  Cuthbert  had  never  been  in  Ireland 
before;  and,  after  breaking  his  journey 
in  Dublin,  he  made  his  way  leisurely 
southward.  At  Drinagh  station  he  was 
met  by  Mr.  Dillon  and  Dick  Burke;  for 
it  had  been  arranged  that  the  old  gentle- 
man should  stay  at  Ardrum,  not  at  Mr. 
Dillon's  own  little  house,  which  was 
equipped  less  with  a  view  to  the  comfort 
of  a  visitor  than  to  the  owner's  own 
ascetic  tastes.  The  source  of  the  river 
was  not  an  easy  place  to  reach  except  on 
foot  or  on  horseback.  But  when,  on  the 
morning  after  his  arrival,  Sir  Cuthbert 
found  himself  as  far  along  the  mountain 
track  as  Lady  Burke's  victoria  could  go, 
there  was  a  small  pony  waiting  to  take 
him  the  rest  of  the  way.  Although  it  was 
many  years  since  he  had  been  on  horse- 
back, he  was  not  going  to  let  so  slight 
an  obstacle  stand  betwee, 
end  he  had  come  so 
he  eagerly  mounted  h 

On  arriving  at  the 
to    examine    the    exp' 
already    been    made ; 
relief  that  what  he  propo 
not  yet  been  tried.    The  lay  of  the  pool, 
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and  the  fact  that  there  was  at  least  one 
spring  higher  on  the  hillside  than  the 
larger  body  of  water,  were  both  declared 
by  him  to  be  in  favor  of  his  supposition. 
But,  though  Mr.  Dillon's  men  set  to  work 
at  once  to  carry  out  his  directions.  Sir 
Cuthbert  announced  that  it  would  be 
days,  if  not  weeks,  before  he  would  be 
able  to  tell  what  might  be  the  result  of 
his  efforts.  He  was  hopeful,  however;  and 
it  was  also  an  encouragement  to  see  that 
he  was  able  to  manage  the  expedition 
without  overmuch  fatigue. 

Lady  Burke  proved  an  ideal  hostess; 
and  after  a  week  of  glorious  summer  days, 
spent  partly  on  the  mountains  and  partly 
in  resting  on  the  terrace  at  Ardrum,  with 
the  ever-changing  panorama  of  sea  and 
bog  and  distant  hills  before  him,  Sir 
Cuthbert  declared  that,  were  he  not  so 
old  and  so  solitary,  he  would  imitate  his 
host's  example, — desert  London,  and  end 
his  days  amongst  such  beautiful  sur- 
roundings. He  was  stronger,  too,  he  said, 
than  he  had  been  for  years;  and,  in  spite 
of  his  almost  daily  visits  to  the  pool,  he 
felt  able  to  go  over  the  mill  and  the 
village,  which,  after  what  he  had  heard 
from  Anthony,  aroused  his  interest  keenly. 
When  the  gardens,  the  houses,  the  class 
and  clubrooms,  the  mill  itself,  had  all 
been  visited,  Sir  Cuthbert  asked  to 
be  taken  to  call  upon  Miss  O'Malley, 
whom  he  wished  to  see,  both  because  she 
was  Anthony's  aunt,  and  because  she  was 
the  owner  of  the  little  pony  that  had 
carried  him  so  bravely  up  the  mountain; 
and  he  wished'^to  thank  her  personally 
for  lending  him  her  pet. 

As  the  carriage  drove  up  the  little 
avenue,  Lady  Burke's  thoughts  went  back 
to  the  first  day  she  had  gone  to  visit 
Miss  O'Malley.  It  was  summer  again, — 
just  such  another  day  as  that  had  been; 
and,  on  nearing  the  house,  it  seemed  as 
though  the  silence  that  had  greeted  her 
first  arrival  was  to  be  renewed.  Now, 
however.  Lady  Burke  was  sufficiently  at 
home  to  see  for  herself  whether  the  seat 
under   the    willow    tree   was    unoccupied ; 


for  her  gentleness  had  won  the  poor  dumb 
lady's  confidence,  and  she  was  always 
sure  of  a  welcome  from  her. 

She  waited  for  a  moment  or  two  on 
the  doorstep;  for  Miss  O'Malley's  bell  had 
the  failing,  common  to  country  door  bells, 
of  ringing  in  a  somewhat  erratic  fashion. 
And  she  was  just  about  to  cross  the  lawn 
when  there  was  a  step  in  the  hall,  and 
Querida's  mother  came  forward  with  a 
smile,  holding  out  her  hands  in  silent 
greeting.  With  an  answering  smile.  Lady 
Burke  turned  to  remount  the  two  steps 
she  had  just  descended,  when  she  saw  a 
change  come  over  the  face  above  her,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  strange,  wild  cry  burst 
from  the  dumb  lips.  It  was  not  a  cry  of 
fear, — that  was  Lady  Burke's  instanta- 
neous idea.  But  before  she  had  time  to 
formulate  any  further  thought,  before  she 
had  time  even  to  reach  the  dark  figure 
that  she  saw  swaying  above  her,  the  cry 
was  followed  by  two  words: 

"My  father!" 

Sir  Cuthbert  had  been  admiring  the 
beauty  and  quaintness  of  the  old  house 
and  garden,  and  the  lady  had  advanced 
to  the  top  of  the  steps  before  he  had 
•noticed  her  approach.  There  was  some- 
thing familiar  to  him  in  the  pose  of  the 
figure;  and,  with  a  swift,  sudden  pang, 
his  thoughts  went,  first  to  his  dead  wife, 
then  to  his  daughter,  who  was  also  dead 
to  him.  Had  either  of  them  lived  to  be 
the  age  of  this  woman  —  and  then,  as 
the  light  of  youth  came  into  her  face  at 
the  sight  of  him,  as  the  piercing,  agonizing 
cry  reached  his  ears,  he  knew  her. 

"Madeline!    My  child!" 

She  was  down  the  steps  and  in  his 
embrace.  Her  arms  were  about  his  neck, 
and  the  lips  he  had  never  thought  to  feel 
again  were  pressed  to  his.  Tears  of  joy 
suffused  her  eyes. 

"Father!  father!  father!"  It  was  all 
she  could  say,  but  again  and  again  she 
repeated  it;  and  he,  too  bewildered,  too 
much  amazed  to  question,  could  only 
fondle  her,  calling  her  names  of  tenderest 
endearment. 
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"My  darling,  my  little  Madeline!"  he 
murmured,  forgetting  that  his  daughter 
was  a  grey-haired  woman  now.  "Speak 
to  me,  forgive  me,  and  tell  me  all!  How 
has  it  happened  that  God  has  sent  you 
to  me?" 

She  tried  to  answer,  —  tried  to  speak 
as  he  had  bade  her  do;  but  the  poor  dumb 
lips  that  had  been  silent  for  so  long 
refused  to  obey.  Had  the  power  of  speech 
come  back  to  her  for  that  single  moment 
only?  It  was  an  awful  thought.  She  felt 
that  she  must  scream  aloud.  She  could 
not  control  herself,  and  scream  after 
scream  pierced  the  air.  Dr.  Keily  had 
prophesied  long  ago  that  if  ever  her  speech 
came  back  to  her,  it  would  be  from  some 
shock  as  great  as  that  she  had  already 
undergone;  and  surely  this  was  nearly 
so.  But  whether  her  mind  could  stand  a 
second  shock  he  had  never  dared  to  say. 
They  carried  her  indoors,  for  her 
screams  had  brought  all  the  household  to 
the  door;  and  Lady  Burke  had  sent  her 
carriage  off  at  full  speed  for  the  doctor. 
Querida  was  not  at  heme,  but  Miss 
O'Malley  and  Julia  hung  round  her  with 
every  restorative  they  could  think  of; 
for  now  she  had  passed  into  a  deathlike 
swoon.  At  last,  before  the  doctor  had 
had  time  to  come,   she  opened  her  eyes. 

Querida,  having  heard  in  the  village  of 
her  mother's  sudden  illness,  had  hastily 
returned  home,  and  at  this  moment  she 
entered  the  room.  She  was  terrified  at 
the  sight  of  the  recumbent  form,  motion- 
less as  in  death;  and,  without  even 
noticing  that  Sir  Cuthbert  was  in  the 
room,    she    flung   herself   beside   the   sofa. 

For  a  moment  her  mother's  eyelids 
quivered  and  she  drew  a  deep  breath. 
Then  she  turned  her  head  so  that  her  gaze 
fell  on  her  daughter,  and,  passing  her,  it 
rested  on  the  bowed  white  head  of  the 
old  man  behind  her. 

"Father,  this  is  Rosamond!" 

Her  mother  had  spoken!  The  lips  that 
for  years  had .  not  emitted  a  sound  were 
parted  now,  and  thus  Querida  learned  her 
own  name.  And  not  only  that :  her  mother 


had  called  the  stranger  her  father.  It 
was  too  wonderful,  too  incomprehensible. 
For  a  moment  the  girl  thought  that  she 
herself  must  be  dreaming.  But  before 
there  was  time  for  any  explanations  Dr. 
Keily  entered  the  room;  .  and  he,  seeing 
that  the  girl  needed  care  almost  as  much 
as  her  mother,  bade  them  take  her  away 
and  tell  her  gently  all  they  knew,  whilst 
he  attended  to  his  own  patient.  The 
shock  that  he  had  foretold  would  give 
her  back  her  speech  had  done  its  work, 
and  now  there  was  nothing  to  combat 
but  the  deathly  weakness  that  had  ensued, 
and  the  fear  of  undue  excitement.  But 
it  seemed  as  though  Nature  was  going 
to  work  her  own  cure  without  recourse 
to  drugs;  for,  as  the  physician  watched 
her,  she  fell  into  a  sleep,  from  which  he 
expected  she  would  wake  with  the  full 
control  of  her  faculties. 

In  the  meantime  they  had  led  Querida 
away  perfectly  dazed,  not  yet  able  to 
grasp  all  that  was  going  on. 

"  Dear  child,"  Miss  O'Malley  gently  said, 
"listen  to  me.  Did  you  hear  what  your 
mother  said  just  now?  This  gentleman  is 
your  grandfather.  The  Blessed  Virgin  has 
obtained  more  than  we  had  dared  to 
ask  for." 

The  speaker's  own  astonishment  was 
boundless;  but,  for  Querida's  sake,  she 
had  to  appear  calm  and  composed.  She 
continued : 

"This  is  Sir  Cuthbert  Tennant.  You 
know  he  has  come  over  to  see  about  the 
water  for  Mr.  Dillon.  He  arrived  here 
to-day,  and  when  your  mother  saw  him 
she  recognized  him  at  once." 

The  girl,  looking  up  at  her  old  friend's 
face,  followed  what  she  said,  and  now 
answered  in  a  low  voice: 

"  I  understand !  O  Immaculate  Mother, 
I  thank  thee!" 

"  It  was  true,  then, — true  that  she  had 
found  a  name  and  a  family, — true  and 
not  a  dream!" 

"I  understand,"  she  repeated.  Then, 
turning  to  Sir  Cuthbert:  "You  are  my 
grandfather." 
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"Madeline's  child!"  lie  said,  holding 
out  his  arms  to  the  young  girl.  "  Ah,  my 
dear,  dear  little  granddaughter!" 

He  kissed  her,  and  raised  her  face  to 
look  at  her  more  closely.  It  was  the  same 
face,  the  same  figure.  Except  for  the 
difference  in  the  fashion  of  the  dress,  it 
might  have  been  the  daughter  he  had 
lost  sight  of  twenty  years  ago.  He  had 
not  recognized  his  daughter  at  first  sight; 
but  Querida  he  would  have  known  and 
claimed  as  his  own  wherever  he  had  seen 
her.  True,  she  was  not  like  her  father; 
but  something  in  the  way  she  looked 
at  him  made  Sir  Cuthbert  think  of  his 
son-in-law. 

"Your  father,  child?"  he  said  question- 
ingly.  "Tell  me  of  him  before  anything 
else." 

"He  is  dead,"  replied  Querida,  "I  never 
knew  him,  for  he  died  when  I  was  only 
a  baby." 

"Dead!"  There  was  regret,  remorse 
in  the  tone.  "And  1  have  thought  of 
him  and  of  your  mother  as  living  happily 
in  America." 

"  He  was  killed  in  the  railway  accident 
that  deprived  my  mother  of  her  speech," 
began  Querida;  then  the  wonder  of  it  all 
came  back  to  her,  and  she  turned  to  Miss 
O'Malley.  "Tell  him,"  she  whispered. 
"You  can  tell  him  better  than  I.  And 
now  let  me  go  to  her.  I  am  quite  calm. 
I  promise  not  to  disturb  her." 

And,  whilst  she  crept  back  to  her 
mother's  side,  Miss  O'Malley  told  the 
wondering  old  man  as  much  as  she  knew 
of  his  daughter's  story. 

When  Miss  O'Malley  had  told  all  that 
she  knew  about  Querida  and  her  mother. 
Sir  Cuthbert  had,  in  his  turn,  to  tell  of 
himself  and  of  his  daughter's  early  life. 
But  it  was  not  until  some  days  had 
passed,  and  Mrs.  Mordaunt  (for  this  they 
now  knew  was  the  lady's  real  name) 
was  able  to  recall  and  relate  the  events 
immediately  preceding  the  accident  at 
Glan,  that  the  whole  story  was  unravelled 
and  explained. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


The  Children's  Communion. 

BY    MERCEDES. 

IT  seems  to  me  as  in  a  dream  I  heard 
The  songs  of  little  children  soft  and  sweet, — 

A  great  procession  winding  through  the  world, 
All  hastening  to   the  Master's  sacred  Feet. 

Ten  thousand  little  lads  of  tender  years, 

Ten  thousand  little  maids  with  soft  pure  eyes, 

All  climes  and  races,   with  small  eager  hands 
Outstretching  for   the   Bread  of  Paradise. 

Pure-hearted  little  ones,  with  guileless  souls, 
All  innocent  of  worldliness  or  sin, 

Knowing  but  this:  the  Lord  of  Heaven  comes 
To  make  His  home  their  little  hearts  within. 

"What  reverent  awe  on  every  childish  face! 

What  folded  little  hands  mark  earnest  prayer! 
Their  simple,  wondering  hearts  are  opening  wide 

To  make  the  King  of  Heaven  welcome  there. 

O  blessed  Pius  Tenth!    thy  prophet-heart 

Decrees   this   train  of  little   ones   to   bless, 
And  leads  them,  as  in  old  Judea's  time. 

To  Him  who  gladdens  them  with  His  caress. 

• 

"Pope  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,"  all  hail! 

High  Heaven  rejoices  at  thy  mandate  strong! 
The  Sacred  Heart  of  Christ  must  throb  with  joy 

To  see   this  eager,   gladsome  childish   throng. 

What  though  the  endless  warring  of  the  Schools 
May  never  find  a  place  in  childish  breast! 

The  Master  asks  but  faith  and  love  and  trust, 
And  children's  hearts  are  those  that  know 
these  best. 

We  echo  your  Te  Deum,  little  ones! 

How   blest  ye   are   the  envious  angels  know; 
So  come  with  guileless  hearts  to  feed  on  Christ. 

His  Vicar  speaks:    the  Master  wills  it  so! 


Would  you  judge  of  the  lawfulness  or 
unlawfulness  of  pleasure,  take  this  rule: 
whatever  weakens  your  reason,  impairs 
the  tenderness  of  your  conscience,  obscures 
your  sense  of  God,  or  takes  ofiF  the  relish 
of  spiritual  things,^in  short,  whatever 
increases  the  strength  and  authority  of 
your  body  over  your  mind,  that  is  evil 
to  you,  however  harmless  it  may  be  in 
itself. — Southey. 
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A  Woman  of  the  Tenements. 


BY   JOHN    AUSTIN    SCHETTY. 


*VT  was  at  a  funeral  I  first  saw  her.  An 
J[  Ancient  Hibernian  had  died  rather 
suddenly,  by  reason  of  falling  from  a 
roof  where  he  had  been  working;  and  a 
variety  of  clans  was  gathered  together  to 
do  him  honor,  —  myself  of  the  number, 
although  not  of  the  clans. 

"Who  is  that  lady?"  I  asked  of  a 
fellow-mourner,  indicating  a  substantial- 
looking  woman  in  the  opposite  corner, 
who  maintained  an  outward  air  of  becom- 
ing decorum,  while  the  mourners  in  her 
immediate  vicinity  were  regularly  moved 
to  stifled  mirth  whenever  she  spoke,  which, 
it  seemed  to  me,  was  seldom. 

"That's  Mrs.  Patrick  Desmond.  The  big 
man  who  just  went  out  is  her  husband." 

"She's  a  fine,  healthy,  fresh-looking 
woman,"  I  remarked  admiringly.  Indeed, 
I  might  have  said  she  was  notably  above 
any  of  the  hard-worked  throng  about  me, 
with  her  clean-cut  features,  fair  skin,  and 
robust  figure.  She  was  dressed  tastefully, 
with  no  hint  of  cheap  extravagance; 
and  there  was  about  her  a  contented  air 
that  impressed  me  forcibly. 

"Is  she  well-to-do?"  I  asked  curiously. 

"Not  exactly.  Desmond's  an  iron- 
worker. Gets  good  wages,  of  course.  But 
there  are  eight  children,  so  he'd  need 
wages  to  keep  things  going." 

"Doesn't    drink,  perhaps?"   I  said. 

"Just  so!   Soaks  the  coin  away  instead." 

I  made  up  my  mind  then  and  there 
that  the  Desmonds  could  not  be  over- 
looked. They  would  prove  pillars  of 
strength  to  the  community. 

Before  I  left  that  night,  I  met  Patrick 
Desmond,  and  found  him  a  big-hearted, 
clear-eyed  man.  But  it  was  some  weeks 
later  before  I  met  Mrs.  Desmond.  I  was 
out  on  a  professional  call  to  one  Chris 
Lanigan,  a  young  fellow  who  had  been 
prominent  in  his  day  as  an  amateur 
athlete,  but  who  was  now  dying  of  that 


tenement  scourge,  consumption.  When  I 
knocked  at  his  door,  it  was  Mrs.  Desmond 
who  opened  it.  I  was  frankly  glad  to  see 
her.  As  the  new  doctor  of  the  district, 
our  common  errand  made  us  comrades 
at  once,  without  any  attempt  at  formality. 

"Whist,  Doctor!"  she  said,  her  clear 
eyes  softening  with  pity.  "  He's  very  bad, 
poor  boy!  He  won't  be  long  bothering 
any  one.  I'm  afraid  'tis  little  good  the 
money  from  the  benefit  euchre  will  do 
him  now." 

"Was  there  to  be  a  benefit?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "next  Monday  night. 
Perhaps  you'd  like  to  go?" 

"Well,  hardly  that.  But  I'll  take  some 
tickets."  And  then  I  knew  our  friendship 
was  launched  on  a  permanent  footing. 

Stepping  inside,  I  eased  the  sufferer  all 
I  could.  Beside  him  on  a  little  table 
stood  a  bowl  of  broth.    I  sniffed  at  it. 

"The  very  thing  for  you!"  I  said. 
"Take  it  when  you  can.  It  will  do  you 
more  good  than  medicine.  But  who  keeps 
things  so  well  for  you?  I  understood  you 
lived  quite  alone." 

His  lips  moved,  and  then,  with  an  effort 
suppressing  a  cough  that  threatened  to 
rend  him,   he  gasped:     "Mrs.  Desmond." 

"Mrs.  Desmond!"  I  repeated,  turning 
quickly,  to  find  she  had  vanished.  "And 
she  with  eight  children  of  her  own!" 

I  recalled  some  of  the  women  I  had 
known,  who  thought  one  child,  and  their 
household  badly  cared  for,  a  crushing 
affliction.  Quietly  stepping  out,  I  found 
Mrs.  Desmond  on  the  floor  below,  waiting 
at  her  own  door.  I  remarked  meaningly 
on  the  care  bestowed  on  the  poor  fellow 
above  stairs. 

"Sure,  'tis  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  and 
the  Sisters  that  do  it  all,"  she  answered 
evasively.  "Pat  is  president  of  the  St. 
Vincent.  Sometimes  I  think  'tis  too  much 
for  him  altogether,  travelling  round  to 
help  them  all,  after  his  own  hard  day's 
work.  But  his  heart  and  soul  is  in  it. 
And,  after  all,  why  shouldn't  those  that 
have  health  help  those  that  haven't?" 

I  admitted  that  this  logic  was  irrefut- 
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able.  Then,  with  a  sudden  change  of 
humor,  she  pointed  to  three  of  the  young 
Desmonds,  whose  sturdy  limbs  proclaimed 
them  worthy  scions  of   their  mother. 

"Aren't  you  glad  now  you're  not  a 
woman,  to  have  such  a  crowd  of  young 
boilermakers  on  your  hands?" 

She  laughed  a  rich,  mellow  laugh,  that 
had  in  it  the  lilt  of  the  green  hills  and 
gurgling  brooks  far  away.  It  was  clear 
there  was  no  false  fastidiousness  about 
her.  ^  She  was  proud  of  her  motherhood. 

"You're  to  be  envied  instead  of  pitied," 
I  rejoined  heartily.  "There's  not  many 
women  could  boast  as  much." 

"Foolish  creatures!"  she  said  scornfully. 
"  I  do  be  wondering  what's  the  matter 
with  some  of  them,  at  all,  at  all,  —  with 
their  whimpering  and  their  nonsense!" 

"  But  this  isn't  all  the  family.  Where 
are  the  others?"  I  queried. 

"At  school,  five  of  them.  And  they're 
doing  fine.  Learning  seems  no  trouble  to 
them  at  all.  There's  a  knock!" — ^as  a 
summons  came  to  the  door. 

I  saw  her  take  some  bills  from  a  pocket- 
book  and  pay  the  man  at  the  door, 
who  made  a  memorandum,  and,  nodding 
cheerfully,  left. 

"That's  the  instalment  man,  Doctor," 
she  explained.  "Sure  everything  I  have 
here"  (she  ushered  me  into  the  sitting- 
room,  which  a  glance  showed  me  to  be 
furnished  in  really  good  taste,  simply  and 
cheerfully)  "  is  got  on  instalments.  I'd  be 
waiting  for  them  yet  if  I  were  to  do  any 
other  way.  But  I  always  pay  up  on  time. 
And  I  can  get  anything  I  want  anywhere." 

I  readily  believed  it;  for  there  was  a 
conviction  of  honesty  about  her  that  went 
straight  to  one's  heart. 

"  You  see,  it's  this  way.  Doctor.  There's 
a  day  for  everything.  On  Saturday  comes 
Pat's  pay;  Monday,  there's  the  insurance; 
Tuesday,  there's  the  instalment  man; 
Wednesday,  there's  the  grocer  (I  always 
pay  him  once  a  week) ;  Thursday,  there's 
the  milk  (for  we  drink  a  great  deal  of 
milk;  it's  better  than  meat,  Doctor); 
Friday,    there's    the    butcher;,     and    with 


what's  left  I  get  the  clothes,  and  put  a 
little  money  away.  I'm  not  the  kind  of 
a  hector  that  doesn't  save.  No,  indeed! 
I'm  going  to  send  Pat  to  Ireland  this 
summer.  The  poor  man  needs  a  rest. 
'Twill  do  him  good  to  see  his  people 
again.  He  thinks  we  can't  afford  it,  but 
he  doesn't  know  how  much  I've  saved." 

"That's  fine!"  I  commented,  a  bit 
dazed  at  the  thought  of  a  woman  of  the 
tenements  essaying  so  much.  It  seemed 
incredible.  But,  looking  at  her,  with  her 
strong,  resolute  figure,  her  clear,  truth-lit 
eyes,  I  felt  it  was  possible,  even  probable. 

Three  weeks  later,  when  Chris  Lanigan 
died,  I  saw  Mrs.  Desmond  again. 

"Where's  Patrick?"  I  asked. 

"Sailed  for  Ireland  last  Friday.  He 
really  hated  to  go,  he's  that  loving  and 
kind.  I  had  him  dressed  out  fine.  But 
I'm  sure  'twill  do  him  a  world  of  good, 
though  we  all  miss  him  terribly." 

"I'm  sure  of  it.  You  will  be  glad  when 
he  is  back." 

"I'll  never  let  him^  go  again, — ^never!" 
she  said,  with  such  heartfelt  earnestness 
as  was  a  revelation. 

Six  weeks  later,  the  Columbia,  with 
Patrick  Desmond  aboard,  sailed  for  home. 
I  well  remember  the  joy  of  Mrs.  Desmond 
and  her  children  at  the  •thought.  They 
kept   counting   every   day,   every   hour. 

"  In  six  days,  children,"  she  kept  saying, 
"your  father  will  be  here!" 

It  was  all  very  joyous  until  the  last 
day,  when  ominous  whispers  began  to 
gain  ground  that  the  Columbia  had  met 
with  some  dire  mishap.  The  next  day  all 
the  world  knew  the  dreadful  truth.  The 
Columbia,  stanchest  of  her  kind,  rammed 
in  her  vitals  by  a  whaler,  had  gone  to 
the  bottom,  with  nearly  all  on  board. 
It  was  terrible!    It  was  horrible! 

When  I  thought  of  Patrick  Desmond 
and  the  waiting  group  at  home,  I  felt 
benumbed,  frozen,  as  though  one  of  my 
own  flesh  and  blood  had  been  snatched 
away  in  the  calamity.  Summoning  my 
wits  and  my  courage  together,  I  went  to 
call  on  the  family. 
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"I'm  not  crying,  Doctor,"  said  Mrs. 
Desmond,  stonily.  "I  can't!  Something 
is  gone  dead  within  me." 

Her  face  was  set  in  a  fearful  calm, 
rigidly  unmoved,  as  though  some  porten- 
tous influence  had  frozen  her  lineaments 
for  all  time.  It  was  more  tragic,  this 
outwardly  calm  demeanor  at  such  a  time, 
than  the  wildest  grief. 

"To  think,  Doctor,  it  was  /  sent  him! 

0  God,  would  I  were  lying  forever  in 
that  cruel  sea  beside  him !  And  now  he's 
dead, — dead,  with  his  heart  full  of  love 
for  me  and  these  poor  children!  He  never 
wanted  to  go;  but,  to  please  me,  he  did. 
And  now, — oh!    oh!    oh!" 

"  It  is  terrible!"  I  said  helplessly.    "  But 

1  wouldn't  give  up  hope  altogether.  One 
can  never  tell.     Perhaps — " 

But  I  never  finished  the  sentence,  for 
some  one  abruptly  opened  the  door  and 
stepped  into  the  room.  Mrs.  Desmond 
and  I  stood  petrified,  frozen — for  the  some 
one  was  her  husband! 

"I  was  to  come  home  on  the  Columbia, 
sure  enough,"  said  Desmond,  when  he 
could  pry  away  the  numerous  arms  that 
were  twined  about  his  neck;  "but  I  got 
to  the  Liverpool  docks  just  fifteen  minutes 
too  late.  It's  little  we  know  what's  best 
for  us,  for  I'd  have  given  fifty  dollars 
to  be  on  the  Columbia  just  then.  I  was 
so  anxious  to  get  home!  And,  finding  the 
Eureka  sailed  next  day,  I  got  passage  on 
that.  But  didn't  you  get  the  wireless?" 
he  asked.  "Sure  that  would  have  saved 
you  all  your  worrying." 

"There's  some  one  at  the  door!"  I 
said,  hearing  a  knock. 

Desmond  flung  it  open.  There  stood 
a  messenger  boy,  an  envelope  in  his  hand. 

"Desmond?"  he  asked. 

"Your  wireless,   perhaps!"   I  hazarded. 

"Sure  enough!"  He  laughed  grimly 
and  handed  the  message  to  me. 

" '  Don't  worry,' "  I  read.  " '  Thank  God 
I'm  on  the  Eureka!'" 

"Thank  God  I'm  home!"  said  Desmond, 
joyfully  and  reverently. 


A  Roman  Charity. 


BY   GRACE   V.  CHRISTMAS. 


^MONGST  Rome's  many  charities  there 
[\  are  few  so  deserving  of  mention  or 
support  as  the  Children's  Hospital, 
founded  in  1869  by  a  member  of  an 
ancient  Roman  family,  the  Duchess 
Salviati.  Until  she  originated  the  idea, 
no  such  institution  existed  throughout 
Italy;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  whole  of  her  after-life  was  devoted 
to  this  great  work.  In  common  with  the 
majority  of  important  undertakings,  its 
first  beginning  was  a  very  modest  one. 
Six  children  were  received  in  a  temporary 
room  communicating  with  the  convent  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Zoccolette;  and, 
as  soon  as  funds  permitted,  a  house 
was  purchased  and  altered  for  hospital 
purposes.  As  time  went  on,  however,  this 
also  proved  far  too  small  for  all  those  who 
demanded  admittance,  so  it  was  enlarged 
and  the  number  of  beds  tripled. 

In  the  year  1881,  owing  to  the  altera- 
tions which  were  being  effected  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber  where  the  house  was 
situated,  the  safety  of  the  hospital  was 
threatened,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
make  a  fresh  move.  It  was  at  this  moment 
that  the  municipal  authorities  rose  to  the 
occasion;  and,  by  way  of  showing  their 
appreciation  of  a  work  which  had  already 
rendered  such  inestimable  service  to  their 
city,  offered  to  the  founder,  and  those 
who  were  assisting  her,  a  portion  of  the 
old  and  picturesque  Monastery  of  Sant' 
Onofrio,  on  the  Gianiculum,  at  a  nominal 
rent;  and  there  finally  the  sick  children 
were  conveyed. 

It  is  a  spot  immortalized  by  the  frescoes 
of  Pinturicchio  and  Baldassare  Peruzzi; 
and  haunted  by  memories  of  the  poet 
Tasso,  who,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of 
the  surroundings  and  the  purity  of  the 
air,  came  there  to  end  his  days  on  earth. 
"  I  caused  myself  to  be  brought  to  this 
monastery,    not   only   because   the   air   is 
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purer  than  in  any  other  part  of  Rome,  but 
also  because  I  wished,  in  the  conversation 
of  these  holy  Fathers,  to  begin  my  con- 
versation in  heaven."  So  wrote  the  poet 
in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Antonio  Costantini, 
soon  after  his  arrival  at  Sant'  Onofrio, 
and  when  Death's  icy  finger  was  already 
beckoning  to  him.  And  truly  it  was  an 
ideal  place  in  which  to  die.  From  the 
window  in  the  long  corridor  outside  his 
room,  Rome  lay  outstretched  before  his 
gaze,  her  palaces  and  cupolas  bathed  in 
sunlight;  the  yellow  Tiber  flowed  beneath; 
and  in  the  distance  the  Sabine  and  the 
Alban  hills  raised  their  amethyst-hued 
crests  to  an  azure  sky. 

Apart  from  these  memories  of  a  van- 
ished genius  with  which  Sant'  Onofrio 
is  so  inseparably  connected,  the  church 
and  cloisters  are  full  of  interest,  and  can 
boast  of  many  artistic  treasures.  The 
former,  built  in  the  year  1430  by  Niccolo 
da  Forca  Palena,  in  honor  of  the  Egyptian 
hermit  Honuphrius,  is  rich  in  paintings 
and  frescoes;  and  contains,  moreover, 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Jerome,  the  mag- 
nificent tomb  of  Tasso  erected  by  Pope 
Pius  IX.  The  cloisters,  with  their  Old- 
World  air  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  are 
formed  of  columns  of  great  antiquity. 
They  are  decorated  with  frescoes,  painted 
by  Domenichino,  representing  various 
episodes  in  the  life'  of  St.  Jerome.  The 
cloisters  adjoin  the  monastery  itself,  which 
belongs  to  the  Hermits  of  St.  Jerome, 
founded  by  Blessed  Peter  of  Pisa  in  the 
fourteenth  century. 

Since  the  entrance  of  the  Italians  into 
Rome,  the  community  is  considerably 
smaller  in  number  than  was  formerly  the 
case;  and  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  their  asso- 
ciation with  Tasso,  which  forms  an  attrac- 
tion to  inquiring  strangers,  that  the 
Italian  Government  permits  their  present 
existence.  What  was  once  the  monks' 
garden  is  now  intersected  by  the  new 
"  Passeggiata  Margherita";  but  the  re- 
mains of  Tasso's  oak  tree  (destroyed  by 
lightning  in  1842),  under  which,  we  are 
told,  the  poet  used  to  read  and  pray,  is 


still  to  be  seen  upon  a  hill  slope  to  the 
left,  near  a  clump  of  cypresses. 

It  is  here,  then,  that  the  Hospital  of 
the  Bambino  Gesu,  as  it  is  called,  is 
established, — here  that  the  sufferings  of 
thousands  of  children  are  alleviated,  and 
the  tenderest  care  'lavished  upon  them, 
body  and  soul,  by  the  sweet-faced,  sym- 
pathetic Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 
The  rooms  that  required  repairing  were 
rebuilt;  and,  after  a  few  months  of  anxiety 
and  strenuous  work,  the  hospital  was 
completed,  and  capable  of  containing 
180  little  patients.  The  number  of  those 
who  have  been  received  there  since  its 
first  foundation  exceeds  17,000;  and  the 
personal  staff  now  on  duty  consists  of  a 
chaplain,  22  Sisters,  15  doctors,  and  50 
nurses.  Children,  both  surgical  and  medical 
cases,  are  taken  from  the  age  of  one  year 
up  to  twelve;  and  they  are  attended  by 
some  of  the  cleverest  doctors  in  Rome. 

In  recent  years  the  hospital  has  been 
greatly  enlarged  and  generally  improved. 
Three  pavilions  for  the  isolation  of  con- 
tagious cases,  and  those  who  attend  on 
them,  have  been  built;  and  all  that  modern 
research  and  medical  science  can  efifect  is 
daily  brought  into  requisition  for  the 
benefit  of  those  poor  little  waifs  of  human- 
ity, of  whom  many  are  the  offspring  of 
shame  and  disgrace.  A  large  number  of 
beds  have  also  been  added.  But  there 
still  remains  much  to  be  done;  and  the 
work,  supported  as  it  is  practically  by 
charity,  is,  to  a  great  extent,  dependent 
on  the  subscriptions  and  donations  of 
benefactors  and  casual  visitors. 

Since  her  mother's  death,  Donna  Maria 
Salviati  has  devoted  herself  to  the  hospital. 
She  is  anxious  that  it  should  be  made  as 
perfect  as  possible,  and  is  contemplating 
still  further  additions  and  improvements, 
amongst  which  is  the  construction  of  a 
wooden  shed  for  carboij.  At  present  the 
carbon  is  bought  in  small  quantities,  as 
there  is  no  place  to  keep  a  large  supply; 
and  in  order  to  maintain  a  uniform  tem- 
perature in  the  wards,  7000  francs'  worth 
is  required  every  year.    It  would,  there- 
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fore,  be  an  immense  economy  if  it  could 
be  purchased  by  the  hundredweight  in  the 
summer,  when  it  is  cheap.  A  weighing 
machine  for  the  carbon  is  also  greatly 
to  be  desired,  as  well  as  shelters  and  tents 
on  the  terraces  to  enable  the  convalescents 
to  spend  the  day  in  the  sunshine  and 
fresh  air.  A  laboratory  for  the  microscope 
and  chemical  analysis  would  be  an  ines- 
timable boon.  Improvements  in  the  hydro- 
pathic section,  in  the  way  of  douches, 
and  so  forth,  are  also  a  necessity;  in 
addition  to  a  large  receptacle  for  salt 
water,  so  beneficial  in  the  case  of  sick 
children  that  can  not  be  sent  to  the  sea. 

By  studying  the  statistics  of  those 
admitted,  one  can  judge  of  the  incessant 
progress  made  by  this  eminently  up-to- 
date  hospital  since  its  foundation  in  1869. 
In  that  year,  for  instance,  there  were  only 
II  patients;  in  1870  the  number  had 
risen  to  89.  In  1874  we  find  204  names 
on  the  list;  in  1890,  there  were  305.  After 
that  there  is  a  steady  increase  up  to  1909, 
during  which  year  as  many  as  1751  were 
received. 

That  which  particularly  strikes  visitors 
is,  I  think,  the  spotless  cleanliness  and 
general  neatness  of  the  wards,  corridors, 
operating  theatres,  etc.;  these  desirable 
qualities  being,  as  a  rule,  chiefly  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence  in  Italian  insti- 
tutions. The  little  sufferers  in  their  snowy 
cots,  their  tiny  faces  pinched,  and  their 
infantile  beauty  ravaged,  in  many  cases, 
by  inherited  disease,  are  provided  with 
every  available  comfort;  tended  night  and 
day  with  love  and  sympathy;  surrounded 
with  sunshine  and  flowers;  while  Donna 
Maria,  the  moving  spirit  of  the  place, 
takies  an  intimate  and  personal  interest 
in  each  one  of  them.  Her  entire  soul  is 
in  the  work  originated  by  her  saintly 
mother;  and  it  is  owing  to  her  patience 
and  perseverance  under  enormous  diifi- 
culties,  her  unfailing  tact,  and  her  singular 
talent  for  organization,  that  the  Children's 
Hospital  on  the  Gianiculum  ranks  to-day 
as  the  best  and  most  modern  establishment 
of  its  kind  in  all  Italy. 


His  Holiness  Pius  X.,  who  visited  it 
before  he  ascended  the  Pontifical  throne, 
takes  a  lively  interest  in  its  welfare,  and 
has  bestowed  his  benediction  upon  all 
those  who  contribute  to  its  support.  "  We 
remember  with  pleasure,"  he  said  recently, 
"  the  visit  made  by  us  twenty  years  ago 
to  the  Hospital  of  the  Child  Jesus,  when 
we  admired  the  affection  and  care  lavished 
upon  those  young  sufferers.  Feeling  con- 
fident that  the  pious  founder  has  already 
received  in  heaven  the  reward  of  her 
labors,  we  call  down  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  all  who  in  any  way  minister  to  the 
wants  of  these  little  ones.  And  they,  in 
their  turn,  will  never  cease  to  pray  for 
their  benefactors." 

And  so  this  beautiful  memorial  of  the 
Duchess  Salviati's  love  and  compassion 
for  the  poor  and  afflicted,  carried  on  by 
her  energetic  daughter,  lives,  as  it  were, 
from  day  to  day  without  capital  and  with- 
out debt,  —  a  miracle  wrought  by  the 
paternal  Providence  of  God.  In  order, 
however,  that  Donna  Maria,  and  those 
who  co-operate  with  her,  should  be 
enabled  to  persevere  in  their  charitable 
efforts,  it  is  necessary  that  the  future 
of  this  admirable  institution  should  rest 
upon  a  sure  foundation,  so  that  the  chil- 
dren now  so  tenderly  cherished  there  will 
never  be  compelled  to  return  to  the  cold 
bare  wards  of  the  public  hospitals.  And 
this,  she  tells  me,  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  endowment  of  more  cots.  If,  for 
example,  a  hundred  benefactors  would 
each  bestow  the  sum  of  15,000  francs,  and 
thus  connect  their  names  with  the  work 
by  founding  a  bed,  the  future  of  the 
hospital  would  be  assured,  and  their  imme- 
diate reward  would  be  a  Mass,  said  yearly 
for  their  intention  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Bambino  Gesu. 

In  concluding  this  brief  and  inadequate 
sketch,  I  will  add,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
of  my  readers  who  occasionally  fly  South 
with  the  swallows,  that  visitors  to  the 
hospital  are  always  welcome,  and.  are 
admitted  every  day  from  three  o'clock 
to    half-past    four. 
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The  Gipsy  Chief's  Confession. 

^HEY  were  seated  near  an  open  window 
\^  in  the  old  chateau,  -—  the  Countess 
de  Sudy  and  her  guest,  the  Abbe  Denef. 
The  bright  morning  sunshine  shed  a 
brilHant  lustre  on  the  rich  draperies  and 
priceless  ornaments  that  were  scattered 
about  the  room,  and  cast  golden  rays  on 
the  silver  hair  of  the  Countess,  whose 
classic  features  still  showed  signs  of  her 
former  beauty. 

The  priest,  the  new  cure  of  the  little 
village  of  Sudy,  which  might  be  seen  in 
the  distance,  was  a  young  man,  barely 
thirty  years  old,  whose  bright  mind  and 
kindly  manner  had  won  for  him  many 
friends  in  the  short  time  he  had  been 
there.  The  spiritual  care  of  his  little  flock 
always  received  his  most  earnest  atten- 
tion. But  he  soon  discovered  that  many 
important  material  improvements  were 
also  necessary,  as  the  church,  which  was 
very  old,  was  now  in  an  almost  dangerous 
condition;  and  the  school,  the  good  Sisters 
informed  him,  was  too  small  to  accom- 
modate all  the  children  who  came  to  them. 

The  Abbe  Denef  was  a  frequent  visitor 
at  the  chateau,  where  the  Countess  always 
received  him  with  her  warmest  welcome. 
She  was  ever  ready  to  help  him  in  his 
numerous  works  of  charity;  but,  best  of 
all,  her  ample  means  would  be  of  most 
valuable  assistance  in  realizing  the 
ambitious  dream  he  had  conceived — the 
building  of  a  beautiful  new  church. 

It  was  on  this  all-important  subject 
they  were  just  now  conversing;  and 
Madame  de  Sudy  listened  with  deepest 
interest  to  the  description  of  the  plans 
just  received  from  an  architect  in  Paris. 
The  Abbe  was  completely  absorbed  in 
this  the  cherished  desire  of  his  heart. 
He  described  so  minutely  every  detail 
of  the  beautiful  Gothic  church,  which  as 
yet  existed  only  on  the  paper  before  him, 
that  the  Countess  could  not  refrain  from 
smiling  at  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young 
priest. 


"I  wish  that  I  could  see  our  new  church 
as  distinctly  as  you  do,  my  dear  Abbe! 
But  so  far,  you  know,  we  have  barely 
reached  the  foundations." 

Nothing,  however,  could  dampen  his 
ardor;  and  when,  in  his  apostolic  zeal, 
he  told  his  kind  old  friend  of  the  higher 
work,  the  spiritual  transformation  he 
hoped  to  accomplish  in  the  parish,  she 
could  find  no  more  appropriate  words  of 
encouragement  than  these: 

"  God  bless  you.  Father,  and  all  that 
you  will  do  for  Him!" 

Both  were  silent  for  a  few  moments; 
then  she  turned  to  him  and  said: 

"Is  your  mother  living.  Father?" 

"  I  never  knew  my  mother," — and  she 
noted  the  tone  of  sadness  in  his  voice. 

"  How  proud  she  would  have  been  of 
her  son ! "  whispered  the  gray-haired  woman, 
whose  eyes  filled  with  tears  in  memory 
of  a  long-hidden  sorrow  of  her  own. 

The  young  priest's  face  also  seemed 
clouded  by  painful  recollections;  and  the 
motherly  heart  of  the  Countess  read,  in 
the  far-away  look  of  sadness  in  his  eyes, 
the  loneliness  of  his  childhood  days.  Not 
wishing,  however,  to  force  his  confidence 
or  to  burden  him  with  her  own  secret 
sorrow,  she  soon  resumed  her  usual 
cheerful  smile.  Then,  in  her  sweet,  low 
voice,  as  he  was  leaving,  she  said: 

"  Father,  in  our  new  church  I  wish  to 
place  two  beautiful  memorial  windows 
in  memory  of  our  dead." 

A  gipsy  van  was  slowly  moving  along 
the  road  that  led  from  Nice  to  Sudy.  The 
poor  half -starved  horses  seemed  too  weary 
to  go  farther,  and  made  frequent  halts  to 
nibble  the  grass  that  grew  by  the  roadside. 

"The  lazy  beasts!"  a  voice  from  the 
wagon  was  heard  to  exclaim.  "  At  this  rate, 
we  will  not  reach  Sudy  before  sunset." 

Sudy — the  pretty  village,  with  its  green 
trees,  and  the  running  brook  which  came 
from  the  hillside  beyond — seemed  like 
an  oasis  in  the  desert  to  these  poor 
people,  who  had  been  travelling  four  days 
on  the  dusty  highway,  with  the  scorching 
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rays  of  the  July  sun  beating  down  upon 
them.  But  at  last  the  longed-for  goal  was 
reached.  At  the  outskirt  of  the  village 
the  horses  were  unhitched;  and  the 
gipsies,  young  and  old,  tumbled  from  the 
wagon  like  a  flock  of  birds  let  loose  from 
a  cage. 

"Take  care  of  Pere  Fenor,  Pinson! 
Move  him  gently." 

An  old  man  with  a  long  gray  beard, 
still  .  handsome  in  his  tatters  of  faded 
finery,  was  lifted  from  the  wagon  with 
tender  care  by  the  arms  of  a  young  giant. 

"Sudy!"  said  Pere  Fenor,  with  a  look 
which  seemed  to  recall  memories  of  the 
past.  "Yes,  this  is  the  place.  I  remember 
it  well." 

"Then  you  are  satisfied  at  last,"  said 
Pinson,  the  young  athlete.  "  This  is  where 
you  have  longed  to  be  for  many  days. 
And  certainly  your  choice  of  a  camping 
ground  was  a  good  one." 

The  old  gipsy  smiled  sadly.  It  was  the 
smile  of  one  who  is  in  pain. 

"  Pinson,  I  am  going  to  die  soon,  and 
there  is  something  I  must  do  before  I  go. 
Old  Fenor,  your  chief,  who  for  years  has 
led  his  band  through  many  lands,  can 
not  start  on  his  last  journey  without 
having  done  at  least  one  good  deed." 

Pinson  looked  surprised  and  a  little 
sceptical;  his  eyes  twinkled,  as  if  this 
were  a  joke.  But,  seeing  the  earnestness 
of  the  old  man,  he  felt  sure  that  he 
meant  what  he  said. 

"Room  for  our  chief!"  Pinson  cried,  as 
he  laid  Fenor  gently  on  the  grass,  in  the 
midst  of  the  busy  group  who  were  making 
active  preparations  for  the  evening  meal. 

Fenor  watched  them  in  silence  for  some 
time  as  they  moved  about  him,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  dreaming.  At  last,  pulling 
himself  up  with  an  eftort  which  showed 
his  great  weakness,  and  calling  a  child 
who  was  playing  near  by,  he  whispered 
something  to  him,  adding  many  times  over, 
"  Abbe  Denef ,  Abbe  Denef ," — making  the 
child  repeat  the  name  after  him  to  be 
sure  that  he  understood. 

The    little    messenger    started    running 


down  the  road;  then  turned  into  the 
fields,  leaping  the  hedges  as  he  went, 
seeming  to  understand  that  there  was 
no  time  to  lose. 

Turning  to  the  gipsies  who  had  gathered 
about  him,  old  Fenor  said: 

"  Make  haste  with  your  supper.  We 
are  going  to  have  a  visitor." 

They  looked  at  one  another  in  aston- 
ishment. Surely  the  old  man  must  be 
dreaming.    What  could  he  mean? 

"  Yes,  my  children,  we  are  going  to  en- 
tertain an  honored  guest.  It  is  not  often 
that  we  are  visited  by  one  of  this  kind." 

"A  priest?" 

"Yes:  the  Cure  of  Sudy,  whom  I  knew 
long  ago,  and  whom  I  have  sent  for." 

"  What  was  your  reason  for  sending 
for  him?"  they  asked. 

"  A  very  important  reason,  though  it 
may  appear  strange  to  you.  Your  old 
chief  feels  that  he  is  going  to  die,  and 
wishes  to  go  to  confession." 

Not  a  word  was  said;  not  even  a  smile 
flitted  across  the  face  of  a  single  one  who 
stood  about  the  old  man.  Their  chief  had 
spoken,  and  his  word  was  their  law.  But 
they  all  turned  to  the  road  where  the  child 
had  disappeared,  watching  with  eager 
interest  for  the  arrival  of  the  guest.  This 
would  surely  be  a  novel  sight  to  them, — 
a  priest  of  God  in  their  midst,  hearing 
the  confession  of  their  old  chief. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait.  The  Abbe 
soon  appeared  at  a  turn  in  the  road,  with 
the  little  boy  at  his  side,  pointing  to  the 
camp  which  was  hidden  in  the  trees. 
Fenor  called  Pinson  to  raise  him  to  receive 
the  priest;  and,  after  having  presented 
his  band  each  in  turn  to  the  cure,  he  said 
he  considered  himself  highly  honored  that 
he  should  have  answered  his  call.  He  then 
proceeded  to  explain  why  he  had  sent 
for  him. 

Being  seriously  ill,  and  feeling  that  he 
was  about  to  die,  he  wished  to  go  to  con- 
fession, to  obtain  forgiveness  from  God, 
and  to  atone  for  his  sins,  —  for  one  sin 
in  particular.  He  wished  to  make  his  con- 
fession in  public,  to  humble  himself,  and 
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to  give  good  example  to  his  companions 
at  least  once  in  his  life. 

"  I  have  often  enough  taught  them  evil," 
he  said,  with  an  expression  of  deep  regret. 

"I  am  listening,  my  friend,"  observed 
the  priest. 

"Father,  1  was  baptized  arid  made  my 
First  Communion;  but  after  that  I  never- 
more thought  of  God  or  of  my  religious 
duties.  I  broke  all  the  Commandments, 
I  often,  very  often  stole,  what  belonged 
to  others.  One  sin,  however,  I  never  com- 
mitted: I  never  took  the  life  of  another. 
In  this  respect  I  am  as  innocent  as  the 
newborn  babe.  And  yet  there  is  some- 
thing, —  the  greatest  crime  of  my  life. 
I  do^not  wish  to  die  with  this  sin  on  my 
soul.    Listen,  Father,  to  my  story. 

"  In  spite  of  my  vagrant,  restless  life, 
I  had  adopted  a  child — a  little  girl, — 
whose  parents  had  been  gipsies  like 
myself.  This  child,  my  beautiful  Carmen, 
was  my  joy  and  my  pride.  When  she  was 
twenty  years  of  age  she  married  a  hand- 
some, though  worthless,  young  fellow, 
whose  dissipated  habits  caused  her  much 
sorrow  and  misery.  He  died  shortly  after 
the  birth  of  their  child.  The  care  of  this 
innocent  babe  was  now  her  greatest  joy, 
and  she  might  well  be  proud  of  the  beauty 
of  her  little  Ligui.  But  when  he  was  three 
years  old,  Death  robbed  Carmen  of  this 
treasure. 

"  Oh,  I  can  not  recall  without  a  shudder 
those  dreadful  days!  The  poor  mother, 
distracted  with  grief,  took  her  dead  child 
in  her  arms,  and  said  that  she  would  end 
her  own  life,  as  she  did  not  care  to  live 
without  him.  I  did  all  I  could  to  quiet 
her  and  to  soothe  her  grief,  but  my  efforts 
were  in  vain.  She  was  really  crazed  by 
the  loss  of  her  child.  She  did  not  know 
any  of  us,  and  sat  for  three  days  rocking 
her  dead  baby  in  her  arms,  and  any 
attempt  to  take  it  from  her  made  her  wild. 

"Then  a  dreadful  thought  came  to  my 
mind:  to  restore  Carrnen  to  her  senses  by 
fair  means  or  foul, — to  give  her  back  her 
child.  I  remembered  that  a  short  time 
before,  as  we  halted  near  a  little  village. 


we  had  seen  a  beautiful  child — a  little 
boy — playing  in  the  garden  of  an  old 
chateau;  and,  strange  but  true,  this 
child  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  our 
little  Ligui.  So  great  was  this  likeness 
that  Carmen,  calling  to  her  the  little 
stranger,  and  placing  the  children  side 
by  side,  said  to  me :  '  P^re  Fenor,  see  how 
alike  they  are!  They  might  easily  be 
taken  one  for  the  other.'  And  she  clapped 
her  hands  with  delight  that  her  child,  the 
little  gipsy  boy,  should  have  been  as 
favored  by  nature  as  the  heir  of  an  aris- 
tocratic family. 

"And  now,  as  this  forgotten  incident 
was  recalled,  I  resolved  to  make  a  des- 
perate effort  to  save  the  mind  of  my 
child.  Messengers  were  sent  to  the  village 
where  we  had  seen  this  child.  He  was 
stolen  from  his  home,  and  put  in  Carmen's 
arms  in  the  place  of  the  little  corpse  she 
had  been  clasping  to  her  breast  for  many 
days.  And  when  the  stupor  into  which 
she  had  fallen  was  passed,  and  she  awoke 
to  consciousness,  a  happy  smile  came  to 
her  face  at  the  sight  of  her  boy  strong 
and  well  once  more. 

"Father,"  the  old  man  faltered,  "has 
Heaven  any  mercy  for  such  sins  as  this?" 

"Go  on,  my  friend!"  said  the  priest 
gently.     "God   hears   and   is   merciful." 

"I  did  not  profit  long  by  my  sin," 
resumed  old  Fenor.  "In  less  than  a  year 
Carmen  died.  The  little  boy,  the  new 
Ligui,  continued  for  a  few  years  as  one 
of  our  little  band.  He  had  grown  dear 
to  me  in  memory  of  Carmen  and  of  the 
other  Ligui — the  real  little  gipsy  boy. 
But  our  wild  life  and  our  uncouth  manners 
were  not  suited  to  him, — the  stolen  child 
with  his  blue  blood  and  instincts  of  re- 
finement. He  always  seemed  timid  and 
depressed  even  with  the  other  children; 
and  one  day,  yielding  to  his  longing  for  a 
more  congenial  life,  he  ran  away.  I  did 
not  try  to  find  him,  as  remorse  for  having 
stolen  the  child  weighed  heavily  on  my 
soul  after  Carmen's  death.  But  I  heard 
that  he  had  found  a  home  with  a  cobbler 
in  the  village  of  Cunig." 
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At  these  words  the  priest  gave  a  sudden 
start  and  became  very  pale. 

"The  man's  name  was  Bertho,"  con- 
tinued Fenor,  who  seemed  not  to  notice 
the  excitement  of  the  Abbe.  This  cobbler 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  child;  and, 
as  he  was  a  widower  and  had  no  children 
of  his  own,  he  adopted  him.  I  learned 
since  that  the  boy  had  studied  for  the 
priesthood." 

The  Abbe  closed  his  eyes,  and  in  a  voice 
so  low  that  it  could  scarcely  be  heard 
by  the  others  he  said: 

"Go  on,  my  friend!  You  are  sorry  for 
all  your  sins,  are  you  not?" 

Fenor  raised  his  head,  and,  calling  one 
of  the  men  to  his  side,  he  whispered 
something  in  his  ear;    adding  aloud: 

"  Quickly, — go  quickly ! " 

Then,  turning  to  the  priest,  he  said: 

"Father,  I  wish  to  make  atonement  for 
that  sin.  My  conscience  would  give  me 
no  peace  until  I  had  sought  and  found 
this  child.  And  now  I  must  give  him  back 
to  his  own — to  his  family.  Oh,  may  I 
bring  happiness  where .  I  have  caused  so 
much  sorrow!" 

There  was  now  a  deep  silence.  All  the 
gipsies  had  listened  anxiously  to  the  words 
of  the  old  chief.  And  in  the  midst  of 
this  strange  group,  with  their  rough  faces 
tanned  by  the  suns  of  many  climes,  their 
garments  reflecting  the  rainbow  hues, 
stood  the  young  priest.  His  head  was 
uncovered;  his  handsome  face  showed 
calm  and  serene;  and  the  tranquil  depths 
of  his  clear  grey  eyes  did  not  betray  the 
deep  emotion  which  filled  his  soul. 

"Do  your  duty,  my  child!"  he  said  in 
a  steady  voice,  as,  after  a  few  moments 
of  private  converse,  his  hand  was  raised 
to  absolve  the  penitent. 

"Well,  Father,  the  little  Ligui  of  those 
bygone  days  has  since  become  the  Abbe 
Denef,    and   the   Abbe's   real   name  is — " 

Just  then  fast  approaching  footsteps 
were  heard  in  the  brushwood  back  of 
their  little  camp.  Fenor's  face  beamed  with 
joy.  One  moment  more,  and  the  branches 
were  puUed^aside  to  clear  the  way  for  the 


Countess  de  Sudy,  who  now  stood  before 
them  with  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
lighting  her  beautiful  face. 

Drawing  across  his  heaving  breast  his 
old  tattered  plaid,  the  chief  said,  in  a 
voice  which,  though  it  faltered  slightly, 
recalled  the  tragic  tones  of  the  days  when 
he  was  the  star  actor  of  this  troupe: 

"Abbe  Denef,  this  is  your  mother! 
You  are  the  Count  de  Sudy!" 

Then,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  the  old 
man,  by  a  supreme  effort,  knelt  down 
before  the  young  priest  and  received  from 
his  lips  pardon  and  absolution. 


Of  the  Advent  of  Our  Lord. 

{William  Caxton,  1483.) 


THE  time  of  the  Advent  or  coming 
of  our  Lord  into  this  world  is 
hallowed  in  Holy  Church  the  time  of 
four  weeks,  in  betokening  of  four  divers 
comings.  The  first  was  when  he  came  and 
appeared  in  human  nature  and  flesh.  The 
second  is  in  the  heart  and  conscience. 
The  third  is  at  death.  The  fourth  is  at 
the  Last  Judgment.  The  last  week  may 
unnethe  [hardly]  be  accomplished:  for 
the  glory  of  the  saints  which  shall  be 
given  at  the  last  coming  shall  never  end 
nor  finish.  . . .  Therefore  the  fastings  that 
be  in  this  time,  be  of  gladness  and  of 
joy  in  one  part,  and  that  other  part  is 
in  bitterness  of  heart.  Because  of  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  in  our  nature  human, 
they  be  of  joy  and  gladness.  And  because 
of  the  coming  at  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
they  be  of  bitterness  and  heaviness. 

As  touching  the  coming  of  our  Lord  in 
our  bodily  flesh,  we  may  consider  three 
things  of  this  coming, — that  is  to  wit, 
the  opportunity,  the  necessity,  and  the 
utility.  The  opportunity  of  coming  is 
taken  by  the  reason  of  the  man  that 
first  was  vanquished  in  the  law  of 
nature  of  the  default  of  the  knowledge 
of  God,  by  which  he  fell  into  evil  errors, 
and  therefore  he  was  constrained  to  cry 
to    God:     Illumina    oculos    meos, — that   is 
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to  say,  Lord,  give  light  to  mine  eyes. 
After,  came  the  law  of  God,  which  hath 
given  commandment  in  which  he  hath 
been  overcome  of  impuissance,  as  first  he 
hath  cried:  There  is  none  that  fulfilleth 
but  that  commandeth.  For  there  he  is 
only  taught,  but  not  delivered  from  sin, 
ne  holpen  by  grace,  and  therefore  he  was 
constrained  to  cry:  There  lacketh  none 
to  command,  but  there  is  none  that 
accomplished  the  commandment.  Then 
came  the  Son  of  God  in  time  when  man 
was  vanquished  of  ignorance  and  impuis- 
sance. To  that  if  he  had  so  come  tofore, 
peradventure  man  might  say  that  by  his 
own  merits  he  might  have  been  saved, 
and  thus  he  had  not  been  bound  to  yield 
thanks  to  God. 

The  second  thing  that  is  shown  us  of 
this  coming  is  the  necessity  by  reason  of 
the  time,  of  which  the  apostle  Paul 
speaketh,  ad  Galatas  the  fourth  chapter: 
At  uhi  venit  plenitudo  temporis, — when  the 
plentitude  or  full  time  of  the  grace  of 
God  was  ordained,  then  he  sent  his  Son 
that  was  God  and  Son  of  the  virgin  and 
wife  which  was  made  subject  to  the  law. 
To  that,  that  they  be  subject  to  the  law 
he  bought  them  again,  and  were  received 
sons  of  God  by  grace  of  adoption.  Now 
saith  S.  Austin  that  many  demand  why 
he  came  not  rather  [sooner].  He  answered 
that  it  was  because  that  the  plentitude  of 
time  was  not  come,  which  should  come 
by  him,  that  all  things  were  ordained  and 
made;  and  after  when  this  plentitude  of 
time  came,  he  came  that  of  time  past 
hath  delivered  us,  to  that  we  shall  be 
delivered  of  time,  we  shall  come  to  him 
whereas  no  time  passeth,  but  is  perpetuity. 

The  third  thing  that  is  showed  to  us 
of  this  coming  is  the  utility  and  profit 
that  cometh  for  the  cause  of  the  hurt 
and  sickness  general.  For  sith  the  malady 
was  general,  the  medicine  must  be  general, 
whereof  saith  S.  Austin  that:  Then  came 
the  great  medicine,  when  the  great  malady 
was  through  all  the  world.  Whereof  the 
holy  Church  remembereth  in  the  seven 
anthems  that  be  sung  before  the  nativity 


of  our  Lord,  where  the  malady  is  showed 
in  divers  manners,  and  for  each  demandeth 
remedy  of  his  malady  of  the  physician. 
For  tofore  the  coming  of  our  Lord  we 
were  ignorant  and  blind,  bounden  to  pain 
perdurable;  bond  to  the  devil,  allied  to 
him  by  evil  custom  of  sin,  wrapped  in 
darkness,  and  driven  out  of  our  country, 
and  therefore  we  have  great  need  of  a 
doctor  or  teacher,  of  ayenbar  [redeemer], 
of  a  deliverer,  of  a  conductor,  of  a  lighter 
or  illuminer,  and  a  Saviour. .  . .  Then  let 
us  pray  that  we  may  in  this  holy  time  so 
receive  him  that  at  the  day  of  judgment 
we  may  be  received  into  his  everlasting 
bliss.    Amen. 


The  Matter  that  Concerns  Us  Most. 


JT  is  hard  to  understand  why  any  one 
should  be  in  the  least  disquieted  by 
Mr.  Edison's  declaration  that  he  doesn't 
believe  in  a  hereafter.  If  the  thoughts  of 
a  cobbler  on  a  Correggio  are  not  taken 
seriously,  why  should  the  man  of  science, 
qua  man  of  science,  be  supposed  to  be 
any  authority  on  the  eternal  mysteries 
of  the  soul?  If  a  poet,  painter,  sculptor, 
musician,  or  "the  man  in  the  street," 
knowing  nothing  of  electrical  science, 
were  to  intrude  into  Mr.  Edison's  labora- 
tory and  venture  opinions  regarding  the 
experiments  conducted  there,  the  inventor 
would  probably  not  give  them  a  moment's 
consideration.  He  himself  acknowledges 
that  he  knows  nothing  about  electricity 
itself, — nor,  of  course,  does  anybody  else. 
What  weight,  then,  can  attach  to  his 
opinion  regarding  the  soul?  Man  is  "an 
aggregate  of  cells,"  and  his  brain  "a  store- 
house for  keeping  and  giving  records." 
Yes,  but  what  about  the  power  that 
presides  over  the  storehouse? 

In  connection  with  this  opinion  of  Mr. 
Edison,  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  Chillingham 
Hunt,  in  his  famous  essay, "The  Deathless 
Soul"  (a  new  edition  of  which,  with 
short  extracts  from  the  writings  of  divers 
and  diverse  thinkers,  has  just  appeared  in 
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London) ,  deserves  consideration.  He  says : 
"The  mind  which  rejects  the  doctrine  of 
the  soul's  imniortaHty  usually  bases  its 
unbelief  on  materialistic  grounds.  Such 
a  mind,  judged  by  the  ordinary  standards 
of  worldly  intelligence,  may  possibly  be 
accounted  as  able  and  accomplished  when 
dealing  with  purely  worldly  questions; 
but  beware  of  its  opinions  when  delivered 
on  spiritual  questions,  for  they  will  be 
of  the  hardest  and  most  unsympathetic 
character." 

First  among  the  common-sense  reasons 
for  believing  in  existence  after  death  is 
the  fact  that  we  instinctively  desire  a 
future  life.  Annihilation  is  abhorrent  to 
every  right  mind.  M.  Renouf  bears  witness 
that  "  a  belief  in  the  persistence  of  life 
after  death,  and  the  observation  of  relig- 
ious practices  founded  upon  the  belief, 
may  be  discovered  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  in  every  age,  and  among  men  rep- 
resenting every  degree  and  variety  of 
culture."  No  belief  of  humanity  is  more 
catholic.  Old  Seneca  said:  "When  we 
discuss  the  question  of  the  immortality 
of  souls,  the  universal  agreement  of  men 
in  their  fears  and  hopes  is  an  argument 
of  no  small  weight."  "We  have  a  per- 
petual aspiration  which  tells  that  the 
body  is  ours  for  a  while,  but  it  is  not  our- 
selves," declares  Coleridge.  "  Everything 
is  prospective — and  man  is  to  live  here- 
after," says  Emerson.  "That  the  world  is 
for  his  education  is  the  only  sane  solution 
of  the  enigma."  "I  feel  in  myself  the 
future  life,"  wrote  Victor  Hugo.  "You 
say  the  soul  is  nothing  but  the  resultant 
of  the  bodily  powers.  Why,  then,  is  my 
soul  more  luminous  when  my  bodily 
powers  begin  to  fail?  Winter  is  on  my 
head,  but  eternal  Spring  is  in  my  heart. 
There  I  breathe  at  this  hour  the  fragrance 
of  the  lilacs,  the  violets,  the  roses.  For 
half  a  century  I  have  been  writing  my 
thoughts  in  prose  and  in  verse.  .  .  .  But  I 
feel  I  have  not  said  the  thousandth  part 
of  what  is  in  me.  When  I  go  down  to  the 
grave  I  can  say,  like  so  many  others,  '  I 
have  finished  my  day's  work.'    But  I  can 


not  say,  'I  have  finished  my  life.'  .  .  .  The 
tomb  is  not  a  blind  alley:  it  is  a  thor- 
oughfare. It  closes  on  the  twilight;  it 
opens  with  the  dawn." 

Another  very  strong  evidence  of  the 
soul's  immortality,  according  to  Mr.  Hunt, 
is  afforded  by  the  fact  of  its  having,  during 
life  on  earth,  an  activity  which  can  be, 
and  is  at  times,  exercised  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  body;  this  independence 
being  conferred  upon  it  to  enable  it  to 
survive  the  death  of  the  body.  "To  me," 
says  Goethe,  "the  eternal  existence  of 
my  soul  is  proved  from  my  idea  of 
activity."  Science  teaches  that  matter, 
so  far  as  its  atomic  constituents  are  con- 
cerned, can  not  be  annihilated.  What 
difficulty,  therefore,  can  there  be  as  to 
the  belief  in  the  continuation  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  soul? 

In  favor  of  the  argument  that  a  future 
life  is  needed  to  readjust  the  inequalities 
of  the  present  life.  Dr.  Momerie  writes: 
"  We  must  remember  that  to  immense 
numbers  of  our  fellow-creatures  life  is 
infinitely  sad.  To  many  it  is  a  struggle 
for  bare  subsistence,  —  a  struggle  monot- 
onous, uninteresting,  wearisome,  disap- 
pointing. There  have  been,  and  are,  and 
will  be,  a  vast  multitude  to  whom  the 
word  'love'  is  an  unmeaning  term.  Does 
not  your  heart  ache  for  that  vast  proces- 
sion of  the  unloved,  whose  life-path  lies 
through  dreary  desert  wastes,  where  the 
flowers  of  affection  never  bloom?  'Some- 
where, somewhere,'  as  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  passionately  remarks,  'love  is  in 
store  for  them;  the  universe  must  not 
be  allowed  to  fool  them  so  cruelly.'  Yes, 
somewhere  there  must  be  compensation 
for  the  unsatisfied  yearnings  of  earth.  If 
not,  then  humanity  is  a  failure." 

We  should  think  that  any  one  reading 
the  remarkable  essay  to  which  we  have 
referred,  and  the  thoughts  on  immortality 
by  many  thinkers  appended  to  it  (a  few 
of  which  are  quoted  above),  would  find 
it  incomparably  harder  to  believe  in 
the  extinction  of  the  soul  than  in  its 
immortality. 
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Notes  and  Remarks. 


Apropos  of  a  subject  mentioned  in 
the  recent  address  at  New  Orleans  of  the 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Cathohc  Societies,  the  Western  World  says : 

In  so  far  as  elective  offices  are  concerned, 
Catholics  are  as  free  to  aspire  to  them  as  people 
of  any  other  religion;  and  if  we  look  around 
in  city,  State  and  nation,  we  shall  find  that 
Catholics  who  are  "in  politics"  are  fairly  suc- 
cessful in  running  for  office.  The  same  is  almost, 
if  not  equally,  true  of  appointive  offices,  in  which 
Catholics  enjoy  a  goodly  share  of  the  patronage. 
In  these  matters  it  will  not  do  for  Catholics  to 
seek  preferment  because  of  their  Catholicity. 
They  must  take  their  chances  as  American  citi- 
zens, as  others  do;  they  must  base  their  claims 
to  public  or  political  recognition  upon  their 
fitness  and  their  integrity  as  individuals,  or  as 
party  men,  if  you  will,  but  not  upon  any  consid- 
eration of  their  membership  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  There  may  be  some  prejudice  against 
us  on  account  of  religion,  but  this  we  shall  have 
to  fight  down  on  broad  American  lines  until 
bigotry  shall  find  itself  impotent  at  last. 

Neither  President  Feeny  at  New- 
Orleans,  nor  any  other  representative 
layman  or  ecclesiastic  of  our  Church,  ever 
demanded  offices  for  Catholics  as  Cath- 
olics. What  is  demanded,  and  with  every 
right,  is  that  the  Catholicity  of  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  otherwise  fitted  for  an  office 
shall  not  debar  him  therefrom.  Bigotry, 
let  us  add,  will  be  most  likely  to  find  itself 
impotent  in  such  matters  when  the  dis- 
tributors of  patronage  in  appointive  offices 
discover  that  it  is  bad  politics  to  ignore 
Catholic  claims  for  proportionate  repre- 
sentation. And  Catholic  voters  can  enforce 
that  demand  whenever  they  wish. 


In  a  recent  book  entitled  "  Progressive 
Revelation,"  the  Very  Rev.  S.  A.  Alex- 
ander, M.  A.,  canon  and  treasurer  of  St. 
Paul's,  London,  foretells  the  speedy  disso- 
lution of  the  Bark  of  Peter.  It  should 
interest  this  new  prophet  to  know  that 
the  same  prediction  was  made  just  two 
centuries  ago  by  a  worthy  of  Sheldon, 
Warwick  (England),  in  a  pamphlet 
which     lately     came     under     our     notice 


bearing  'this    title:     "A   farther   warning 

of  Popery  and  of  the  second  dreadful  wo 

now  certainly  at  hand,   and  of  the  third 

dreadful    wo,    1710."     A    terrifying    title, 

truly;     but    we    venture    to    say    that    it 

caused  as  little  consternation  among  the 

English  Catholics  of  those  far-off  days  as 

will  be  created  now  by  the  prediction  of 

Canon  Alexander.    The  Bark  of  Peter  has 

weathered  the  storms  of  nineteen  hundred 

years  so  well  that  it  seems  ridiculous  to 

foretell  her  speedy  dissolution  at  this  time. 

The  rickety  crafts  of  the  sects,   without 

compass,    ballast,   rudder  or   commander, 

should  be  the  concern  of  the  calamitous 

Canon. 

♦ « 

Shortly  before  the  present  political 
crisis  engrossed  all  his  activities.  Lord 
Rosebery  was  solicited  by  a  Protestant, 
minister  of  a  small  Scotch  village  for  a 
subscription  to  his  church-building  fund; 
whereupon  the  noble  Lord  read  (or  wrote) 
the  minister  something  of  a  lecture.  The 
same  village,  it  seems,  has  another  Prot- 
estant church;  and  Lord  Rosebery  does 
not  see  why  two  churches,  two  ministers, 
and  two  manses  should  be  required  for 
the  spiritual  needs  of  the  villagers.  "The 
case  seems  to  me,"  said  he  in  his  letter 
to  the  minister,  "to  be  an  object-lesson 
of  what  is  going  on  elsewhere,  —  waste 
of  effort  in  one  place,  crying  demand  for 
effort  in  another.  Scotsmen  who  wish 
well  for  their  country  can  not  but  hope 
that  the  churches  will  soon  agree,  and  put 
an  end  to  a  state  of  things  so  anomalous 
and  so  indefensible." 

This  would  be  intelligible  enough  in 
the  mouth  of  a  Catholic;  but  how,  in  the 
name  of  the  basic  Protestant  doctrine  of 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  can  such  a 
position  be  held  by  any  English  or  Scotch 
sectarian ! 


The  present  season,  we  fear,  is  likely 
to  witness  a  general  increase  of  an  old 
malady,  of  which  the  Anglican  vicar  of 
Marlow  has  made  a  fresh  diagnosis,  and 
to    which    he   has   given    a   new    name — • 
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morbus  Sahhaticus  (Sunday  sickness).  Its 
attacks,  he  explains,  come  on  very  sud- 
denly and  regularly  each  Sunday  morn- 
ing. No  symptoms  whatever  are  observed 
on  Saturday  night.  But,  as  church  time 
approaches  next  morning,  the  attack 
comes  on  and  continues  with  varying 
severity  until  the  services  are  over.  Then 
there  is  rapid  recovery  till  the  time  of 
evening  service,  when  there  is  sure  to  be 
a  relapse;  but  later  this  insidious  disease 
quite  disappears  until  the  following  Sun- 
day. Sunday  sickness  is  difficult  to  cure 
and  likely  to  become  chronic. 


It  is  stated  that,  by  special  permission 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  Requiem  Masses 
were  celebrated  in  the  churches  of  the 
diocese  of  Salford  on  one  of  the  Sundays 
of  November,  "as  an  aid  to  a  greater 
devotion  to  the  souls  in  Purgatory"; 
apropos  of  which  a  correspondent  of  the 
lyondon  Tablet  writes: 

Many  readers  of  The  Tablet  must  have 
welcomed  this  item  of  news,  if  only  because  it 
awakens  a  fresh  sense  of  hopefulness  that  ere 
long  the  same  privilege  will  be  graciously 
extended  to  every  diocese  in  England.  It  is 
sadly  needed.  With  the  scant  observance  of 
this  Black-Letter  Day  in  so  many  churches 
in  this  land  —  owing  to  modern  exigencies, — 
devotion  to  the  dead  that  was  so  deep  and  strong 
in  the  hearts  of  our  Catholic  forefathers  is  fast 
dying  out  among  present-day  Catholics.  May 
God  hasten  the  time  when  throughout  this  coun- 
try the  feast  of  All  Souls  will  be  kept  with  due 
solemnity  on  the  Sunday  within  the  Octave  of 
All  Saints! 

We  heartily  unite  in  this  prayer,  hoping 
that  the  privilege  will  soon  be  extended 
to  every  country  of  Christendom. 


Our  British  exchanges  record  interest- 
ing evidence  given  before  the  Commis- 
sion on  Divorce,  recently  held  in  London. 
At  the  opening  of  the  Commission,  Sir 
John  Bigham,  a  member  of  the  Court  that 
deals  with  English  divorces,  stated:  "My 
experience  shows  me  that  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  seldom  come  to 
our  Court;    and  I  attribute  that  fact  to 


the ^  great  influence  of  their  priesthood, 
and  to  the  respect  which  is  inculcated 
among  Roman  Catholics  for  the  marriage 
vow."  Later  on,  a  Dr.  Glyn  Whittle,  an 
advocate  of  divorce,  declared  that  he  had 
questioned  countless  poor  women,  victims 
of  habitual  cruelty,  as  to  whether  they 
would  avail  themselves  of  divorce  if  they 
could  get  it.  The  answers  had  been 
most  impressive.  Protestants  said,  "Yes." 
Catholics  said,  "No."  He  could  not  recall 
a  single  Protestant  exception. 

To  the  question,  naturally  arising  in 
non-Catholic  minds.  Why  so  great  a 
difference  in  this  matter  between  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants?  a  writer  in  the 
London  Daily  Dispatch  gives  this  thor- 
oughly adequate  answer: 

Only  in  Catholicism  is  marriage  a  sacra- 
ment. .  .  .  Protestantism  will  have  none  of  it. 
The  Reformation,  in  this  as  in  other  points 
a  revolt  from  Catholicism,  expressly  declared 
that  marriage  is  not  a  sacrament, — that  it  is 
essentially  a  secular  matter. 


The  most  prominent  advocates  of 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland  for  many  decades 
have  disowned  any  hatred  of  the  English 
people;  the  English  Government  has  been, 
not  without  reason,  the  object  of  their 
undying  enmity.  And  not  all  Englishmen 
hate  the  Irish  or  even  Ireland.  Witness 
the  able  reviewer  of  the  London  Catholic 
Times,  "Papyrus."  In  a  recent  notice  of 
a  history  of  Ireland,  he  declares: 

Celt  and  Saxon,  differ  they  never  so  widely, 
have  not  such  distinct  characteristics  as  to 
explain,  and  explain  away,  the  fierce  feuds  that 
have  strangled  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  and 
weakened  the  strength  of  England.  Celt  and 
Saxon!  But  I  am  a  Saxon,  and  I  beg  leave  to 
doubt  whether  there  lives  any  Celt  in  whose 
heart  beats  a  warmer  love  for  Ireland  than 
thrills  in  my  own.  I  could  die  for  her.  As  that 
may  not  be,  I  will  live  for  her;  and,  whenever 
chance  offers,  will  say  a  small  word,  weak  and 
lowly  though  it  be,  of  love  and  affection  for  the 
Green  Isle,  whose  people  have  for  centuries  eaten 
their  bread  in  bitterness,  and  planted  their  very 
hopes  in  tears.  My  love  for  England,  I  know, 
is  not  less  because  my  love  for  Ireland  is  more. 
Like  some  fond  mother  whose  soul  goes  out  to 
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her  weakest  child  —  if  the  parallel  be  not  an 
injury  to  the  holiest  form  of  human  affection, — 
my  soul  goes  forth  with  tenderest  sympathy  to 
Ireland.  May  my  lips  never  falter,  my  pen  never 
fail,  to  utter  words  of  hope  and  happiness  for 
her!  Few  have  been  the  friends  on  her  hearth; 
fewer  still  her  friends  on  the  hearth  of  her  foes. 
Never  mind!  Justice  will  overtake  ignorance, 
and  judgment  follow  truth.  The  hopes  men 
held  have  grown  sere,  and  withered,  and  fallen 
off.  But  Spring  has  come  after  Winter,  and  the 
branches  are  green  again.  We'll  have  Summer 
at  last.  After  the  leaf,  the  flower,  and  then 
the  fruit.     God  save   Ireland!     He  will! 

There  are,  doubtless,  many  generous 
Englishmen  who  share  both  the  aflfection 
which  "Papyrus"  bears  to  Erin  and  his 
conviction  that^the  goal  of  centuried 
struggle  and  faith  and  hope  is  at  last 
within  measurable  distance.  In  1879, 
when  the  I^and  League  had  been  but 
a  short  time  in  existence,  Ruskin  wrote: 
"  You  know  I  never  read  papers,  so  I  have 
never  seen  a  word  of  the  Irish  Land 
League  or  its  purposes;  but  I  assume 
the  purpose  to  be — that  Ireland  should 
belong  to  Irishmen;  which  is  not  only  a 
most  desirable  but,  ultimately,  a  quite 
inevitable  condition  of  things,  —  that 
being  the  assured  intention  of  the  Maker 
of  Ireland  and  all  other  lands." 


There  is  in  Valladolid  a  Catholic  society 
known  as  Popular  Social  Action,  which  is 
interesting  itself  in  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment's persecution  of  the  religious  of  their 
country.  The  society  has  published  a 
statement  containing  official  figures  which 
prove  how  valuable  are  the  services  ren- 
dered to  Spain  by  the  religious.  Members 
of  the  Orders,  male  and  female,  give 
free  education  to  133,991  children  of  all 
classes,  whilst  in  the  free  lay  schools  there 
are  only  5821  pupils.  Religious  take  care 
of  the  sick  in  422  hospitals.  In  all  cases 
in  which  payment  is  made  to  them,  the 
remuneration  is  slight.  In  1 1 1  hospitals  they 
serve  without  being  remunerated  at  all. 
The  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  and  Sisters 
who  come  to  the  aid  of  aged  folk  out  of 
work  support  8668  old  people.    Therie  are 


1503  nuns  who  devote  themselves  to 
attending  the  sick  in  their  own  homes. 
In  reducing  the  number  of  religious  the 
Government  is  "therefore  striking  a  blow 
at  the  poor  and  suffering.  Priests  and 
nuns  who  sacrifice  their  own  comfort  in 
order  that  the  children  of  the  humblest 
classes  may  receive  their  education  free, 
that  the  patients  in  the  hospitals  may 
be  well  cared  for,  and  that  a  friendly  hand 
may  be  extended  to  toilers  who  are  ill, 
or,  owing  to  advanced  years,  are  unable 
to  make  a  living,  are  to  be  cast  forth. 
With  crushing  force  the  Popular  Social 
Action's  statement  adds  that,  while  bene- 
factors of  the  country  are  not  to  be 
tolerated,  the  immoral  are  allowed  perfect 
freedom. 


That  the  late  Count  Tolstoi  was  great 
in  some  ways  can  not  be  denied.  But  his 
extreme  views  on  many  subjects  show 
him  to  have  been  a  visionary,  not  to  say 
a  "crank";  and  he  was  often  treated  as 
such  where  he  was  best  known.  No  one 
doubted  his  sincerity;  but  this,  coupled 
with  his  austerity  of  life,  was  what  made 
him  dangerous.  His  presentation  of  life's 
problems  was  strongly  biassed,  and  many 
of  his  conclusions  are  utterly  unwar- 
ranted. As  an  English  writer  pertinently 
remarks,  "Were  some  of  Count  Tolstoi's 
ideas  logically  carried  out,  there  would 
soon  be  no  problems  to  trouble  us  —  and 
no  one  left  to  trouble  about  them;  for  the 
human  race  would  die  out  in  the  course 
of  a  generation  or  so." 


In  the  oldtime  classification  of  notable 
epochs,  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of 
such  an  event  as  a  wedding  or  a  religious 
profession  was  called  the  Diamond  Jubilee ; 
in  more  modern  use  that  phrase  has  come 
to  be  applied  to  the  sixtieth  anniversary. 
Accordingly,  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of 
Mother  Rose,  O.  S.  D.,  recently  celebrated 
at  Holy  Rosary  Convent,  Port  Elizabeth, 
Cape  Colony,  means  that  this  eminent 
Dominican   nun   made  her  religious   pro- 
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fession  away  back  in  1850.  She  was  then 
in  Black  Rock,  Ireland,  where  she  did 
educational^jwork  for^  ^seventeen  years 
before  she  went  to  Cape  Colony.  She 
founded  the  Dominican  Convent  in  Port 
Elizabeth,  and  was  prioress  thereof  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  energy  and 
determination  of  her  character,  the  stren- 
uousness  of  her  lifelong  labor  in  the  cause 
of  education,  and  the  attractiveness  of 
her  personality,  made  it  inevitable  that 
so  notable  an  event  as  her  Diamond 
Jubilee  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass 
unheralded  or  unhonored;  and  we  are 
accordingly  not  surprised  to  find  in  the 
Catholic  Magazine  for  South  Africa  a 
lengthy  account  of  a  celebration  fully 
worthy  of  the  occasion;  the  outstanding 
and  especially  gratifying  feature  of  which, 
from  Mother  Rose's  viewpoint,  was  doubt- 
less the  autographed  Apostolic  Benedic- 
tion of  the  Holy  Father. 


Archbishop  Bruchesi,  who  has  just 
received  a  cordial  autograph  letter  from 
the  Holy  Father,  congratulating  him  on 
the  remarkable'  success  of  the  recent 
Eucharistic  Congress,  has  been  of  late 
years  an  energetic  promoter  of  temper- 
ance. His  efforts  are  meeting  with  notable 
success,  too,  as  may  be  judged  from  his 
recent  declaration  to  this  effect: 

Since  I  began  my  temperance  crusade,  I  have 
in  this  way  pledged  200,000  young  people.  I 
am  sorry  I  did  not  begin  sooner.  As  they  grow 
up,  we  do  not  abandon  them,  but  guide  them 
into  societies  of  temperance,  graded  according 
to  age.  A  black  cross,  emblematic  of  sacrifice 
and  the  fight  against  evil,  is  given  to  every 
family;  and  when  a  mother  takes  her  children, 
and  prays  with  them  and  for  them  before  that 
cross,  "O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  my  children! 
Keep  them  sober  and  be  their  protection,"  don't 
you  think  God  answers  her  prayers? 


Apropos  of  the  contention  that  Catholic 
schools  should  receive  from  the  State 
compensation  for  the  secular  knowledge 
imparted  to  the  children,  it  is  interesting 
to  read  the  following  summary  of  the  Act 
regarding  denominational  schools  recently 


adopted  ^in^HoUand,  and,  according  to 
Archbishop  rCarr  of  Melbourne,  giving 
satisfaction  to  all  concerned: 

I.  When  20  heads  of  families  in  any  district 
demand  a  denominational  school,  their  request 
must  be  complied  with,  although  State  or  private 
schools  may  already  exist  in  the  district.  2. 
Such  denominational  schools  receive  the  same 
amount  of  Government  aid  for  erection  as 
State  schools, —  i.  e.,  one-fourth  of  the  outlay. 
3.  Teachers  in  denominational  schools  have  the 
same  claims  in  regard  to  salary,  pension,  etc., 
as  State  schoolteachers  have.  4.  The  salaries 
in  all  schools  depend  on  the  grade  of  the  school 
and  the  number  of  pupils.  5.  Government  fixes 
the  grade  of  the  school  according  to  the  standard 
attained  by  the  children.  6.  Subjects  not  con- 
tained in  the  Government  curriculum  must  be 
paid  for  from  private  sources.  7.  The  original 
applicants  appoint  a  committee,  of  which  the 
local  pastor  is  always  president.  8.  The  com- 
mittee are  the  legal  owners  of  the  school,  and 
on  them  devolves  the  duty  of  presenting  teachers 
for  appointment  and  dismissal.  The  president 
of  the  committee  is   the  acting   manager. 

Education  being,  in  this  country,  a 
matter  under  State,  not  Federal,  control, 
it  is  hardly  extravagant  to  predict  that 
within  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  some 
State,  in  which  Catholics  and  those  Prot- 
estants (yearly  growing  more  numerous) 
who  believe  in  denominational  schools 
are  in  the  majority,  will  elect  a  legislature 
pledged  to  bring  about  such  reforms  in 
educational  matters  as  will  ensure  fair 
play  and  only  an  equal  burden  of  taxation 
to  all  parties. 


In  an  address  on  the  question  of  school 
neutrality  during  the  recent  Congress  at 
lyille,  Cardinal  LuQon  declared  that  the 
godless  school  had  become  a  scandal  in 
France,  and  that  the  failing  of  honor, 
patriotism,  and  faith  in  the  young,  as  a 
result  of  irreligious  education,  constituted 
a  grave  national  peril.  It  would  seem 
that  one-fourth  of  the  crimes  in  France 
last  year  were  committed  by  persons  under 
twenty  years  of  age.  Categorically,  23 
per  cent  of  those  condemned  for  theft, 
15  per  cent  of  the  incendiaries,  and  17  per 
cent  of  those  guilty  of  crimes  of  violence, 
were  minors. 
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Notable  New  Books. 

The   Son   of   Man:    His  Preparation,  His   Life, 

His  Work.    By  the  Rev.  Placid  Huault,  S.  M. 

R.  &  T.   Washbourne;    Benziger  Brothers. 

As  is  apparent  from  the  title  of  this  work, 
Father  Huault  is  going  over  ground  that  has 
been  repeatedly  gone  over  before,  so  that  to 
expect  anything  savoring  of  the  original  or  the 
new  in  the  substance  of  his  book  would  be  to 
ensure  disappointment.  Old  truths  and  old 
stories  may,  however,  be  served  up  in  new 
forms,  certain  phases  of  historical  facts  may  be 
treated  from  an  original  viewpoint  and  with 
new  emphasis,  and,  in  such  a  book  as  this,  old 
doctrines  may  be  vindicated  in  heretofore 
unused  ways  against  new  fallacies,  or  old  ones 
newly  furbished  up. 

It  is  thus  that  "The  Son  of  Man"  justifies 
its  appearance  among  so  many  apologetic  works 
of  a  similar,  not  to  say  identical,  character. 
Without  going  into  the  deeper  subtleties  of  the 
Higher  Criticism,  or  taking  up  the  vaguer 
sophistries  of  Modernism,  the  author  gives  a 
plain,  matter-of-fact,  easily  intelligible  refuta- 
tion of  not  a  few  present-day  theories  and  errors 
of  critics,  Modernists,  and  infidels  as  well.  Part 
I.  comprises  three  chapters:  the  Fall  of  the 
Human  Race,  Expectation  of  the  Redeemer, 
and  the  Second  Eve.  Part  II.  deals  with  the 
Child  and  the  Artisan,  the  Teacher,  the  Miracle- 
Worker,  the  Prophet,  the  Personal  Character 
of  Jesus,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God,  the  High- 
Priest,  and  the  Martyr.  And  Part  III.  treats 
of  the  Establishment  of  Christianity,  the  Effects 
of  Christianity,  the  Christian  Type,  the  Master- 
piece of  Christ,  and   the  Folly  of  Infidelity. 

Joseph  Haydn:  The  Story  of  His  Life.    Author- 
ized Translation,   from   the  German  of  Franz 
von    Seeburg,     by     the     Rev.    J.   M.   Toohey, 
C.  S.  C.    The  Ave  Maria  Press. 
There  will  always  be  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons in  whose  opinion  the  best  of  all  Christmas 
presents  is  a  really  good  book,  —  a  volume  that 
conforms  to  the  standard  laid  down  by  Denham, 

Books  should  to  one  of  these  foiir  ends  conduce, — 
To  wisdom,  piety,  delight,  or  use. 

There  will,  accordingly,  be  nothing  impertinept 
in  the  suggestion,  to  such  of  our  readers  as  are 
deliberating  about  what  Christmas  boxes  they 
shall  select,  that  they  may  easily  make  a  worse 
choice  than  the  handsome,  inexpensive,  and 
thoroughly  interesting  volume  whose  title  heads 
this  notice.  Haydn's  life,  as  narrated  by  Von 
Seeburg,  holds  an  attraction  for  a  far  wider 
circle  of  readers  than  those  merely  who  are 
interested  in  music  and  musicians;  and  its 
lessons    are    of    universal    application.       Father 


Toohey' s  excellent  translation  of  the  original 
German  work  has  ibeen  carefully  revised 
throughout,  and  the  reader  will  encounter  no 
locutions  that   smack   of   the   foreign   tongue. 

A  demy  octavo  of  three  hundred  pages,  the 
book  is  clearly  printed  on  good  paper,  and 
substantially  as  well  as  attractively  bound. 

The      Catholic     Encyclopedia.       Volume      IX. 

Laprade-Mass.      Robert  Appleton  Co. 

The  steady  advance  of  this  great  work  is 
most  gratifying.  Hardly  four  months  have 
elapsed  since  Vol.  VIII.  appeared;  and  now  we 
have  its  successor,  which  completes  the  letter 
L  and  presents  a  considerable  portion  of  M. 
Six  additional  volumes  will  conclude  the 
Encyclopedia.  The  appearance  of  some  new 
names  among  the  contributors  shows  that  the 
editors  are  sparing  no  efforts  to  secure  the  fullest 
and  most  reliable  information  on  every  topic 
treated.  Chief  among  the  recruited  specialists 
represented  in  the  present  volume  is  the  Rev. 
H.  G.  Ganss,  who  contributes  a  thorough  and 
masterly  article  on  Luther,  occupying  nineteen 
pages,  with  almost  an  additional  half  page 
of  bibliography,  which  the  student  will  find 
extremely  helpful.  This  article  is,  indeed,  a 
notable  feature  of  Vol.  IX.,  and  Father  Ganss 
is  perhaps  the  only  writer  who  could  have  pro- 
duced it;  he  is  certainly  an  authority  on  the 
great  religious  revolt  of  the  sixteenth  century 
in  Germany  and  its  leader.  Another  exception- 
ally valuable  article  by  the  distinguished  Jesuit 
theologian  Lehmkuhl  deals  with  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Matrimony.  A  highly  important  and 
enjoyable  contribution  is  that  on  the  Mass, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fortescue,  whose  writings  on 
liturgical  subjects  are  invariably  interesting 
and  informing. 

But  to  select  only  a  few  specimens  as  deserv- 
ing of  special  notice  out  of  an  abundance  of 
readable  and  instructive  articles  may  be  invid- 
ious; in  addition  to  those  already  referred  to, 
however,  we  may  mention:  "Logic,"  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Turner;  "Lourdes,"  by  Dr.  Georges 
Bertrin;  "Manning,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Kent, 
O.  S.  C. ;  "Lope  de  Vega,"  by  Dr.  Jeremiah 
Ford;  and  "Mary  Tudor,"  by  the  Rev.  Herbert 
Thurston.  If  we  were  to  instance  papers  that 
we  found  disappointing,  we  should  not  fail  to 
include  those  on  Denis  Florence  McCarthy, 
La  Salle  (the  explorer),  and  Bishop  McQuaid. 
Hardly  half  a  page  is  devoted  to  this  great 
prelate,  whereas  the  article  on  Cardinal  Mc- 
Closkey  occupies  three  full  pages.  Of  omissions 
we  shall  not  speak. 

Vol.  IX.  contains  no  maps,  but  it  presents 
an  additional  number  of  colored  plates,  excel- 
lently chosen  and  admirably  printed.  The 
illustrations  in  the  letterpress  and   on  separate 
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plates  (plain)  are  as  numerous  as  they  are  good. 
On  the  whole,  the  present  volume  of  the  Ency- 
clopedia will  be  found  quite  up  to  the  high 
standard  of  the  preceding  ones;  and  the  more 
frequently  the  work  is  consulted,  the  more 
valuable  it  will  seem. 

Mary  Aloysia  Hardey,  Religious  of  the  Sacre4 
Heart.  1 809-1 886.  With  an  Introduction 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  S.  J.  The 
America  Press. 

This  handsome  volume  has  a  twofold  interest: 
it  is  the  life-story  of  an  extraordinary  woman, 
one  who  did  much  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  humanity;  and  it  is  also  the  history 
of  the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  North 
America.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  speak  of 
Mother  Hardey  as  an  extraordinary  woman;  for 
she  had  many  qualities,  any  one  of  which  would 
suffice  to  render  the  possessor  remarkable.  She 
was  a  born  leader  and  ruler,  one  who  inspired 
enthusiasm,  confidence,  and  aff^ection.  That  a 
religious  so  wondrously  endowed,  so  like  the 
sainted  Mother  Barat,  should  have  been  raised 
up  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
in  America  seems  a  special  Providence;  and 
that  a  life  so  precious  should  have  been  pro- 
longed until  every  establishment  was  flourishing, 
and  a  host  of  laborers  had  been  gathered  and 
trained,  must  be  regarded  as  a  special  blessing 
to  the  Church  in  this  country. 

Of  Mother  Hardey' s  inner  life,  glimpses  of 
which  are  afforded  in  every  chapter  of  the  book 
before  us,  it  is  needless  to  speak.  In  two  words 
she  once  sketched  the  portrait  of  a  true  religious 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  —  "one  who  has  the  zeal 
of  an  apostle  and  the  love  of  a  spouse."  Her 
biographer  presents  a  finished  picture,  every 
detail  of  which  excites  one's  admiration.  Even 
those  to  whom  the  subject  was  a  stranger  will 
realize  that  it  is  a  true  portrait,  so  unmistakably 
was  her  zeal  apostolic;  her  love,  whole-hearted, 
and  her  fidelity  ever-constant.  As  Bishop 
Spalding  beautifully  said  of  her:  "From  the 
earliest  dawn  until  evening  she  watched  for  the 
coming  of  Him  who  alone  is  worthy." 

The  volume  is  admirably  produced,  and 
should  be  remembered  as  a  suitable  holiday 
gift,  —  as  a  book  sure  to  do  good  and  sure  to 
give  pleasure. 

Heroic  Spain.  By  E.  Boyle  O'Reilly.  Duffield 
&  Co. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  interesting  account  of 
a  leisurely  journey,  eight  months  in  duration, 
through  a  land  about  which  more  than  one 
American  "globe-trotter,"  and  several  Amer- 
ican essayists,  like  the  author  of  "CastiUan 
Days,"  have  spoken  and  written  stupid  inan- 
ities,  eloquent   only   of   their   authors'    unseeing 


eyes  and  unintelligent  conception  of  people  and 
customs  and  institutions  other  than  those  with 
which  they  have  all  their  lives  been  famiUar. 
Eight  months  is,  of  course,  altogether  too  brief 
a  period  for  anything  like  a  thorough  study  of 
a  country  or  its  people;  but  it  is  considerably 
longer  than  the  average  twentieth-century 
American  tourist  deems  at  all  necessary  for  an 
authoritative  pronouncement  on  any  land  that 
does  not  fly  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  more  partic- 
ularly if  the  laud  happens  to  be  one  of  those 
backward  Latin  countries  that  have  wasted 
so  much  good  stone  and  such  excellent  commer- 
cial sites  on  those  useless  old  cathedrals  and 
convents  and  monasteries. 

Miss  O'Reilly,  although  a  Catholic,  went  to 
Spain  with  no  particular  prepossessions  in  its 
favor.  As  she  tells  us  in  her  Introduction:  "I 
went  far  from  sympathetic.  .  .  .  With  the  cant 
and  smug  self-conceit  of  Northern  superiority, 
I  expected,  among  other  jars,  a  shock  to  my 
religious  beliefs."  She  used  her  eyes  and  ears, 
however,  in  the  Basque  Country,  in  Burgos, 
Valladolid,  Salamanca,  Barcelona,  and  a  score 
of  other  cities,  and  declares:  "After  eight 
months  I  left  Spain  with  the  conviction  that, 
magnificently  faulty  though  she  is  with  her 
bullfights,  a  venal  government,  and  city  loafers, 
she  can  give  us  lessons  in  mystic  spirituality, 
in  an  unpretentious  charity,  in  heroic  endur- 
ance, and  in  a  very  practical,  not  theoretic, 
democracy."  A  readable  book  of  travel,  hand- 
somely published,  with  sixteen  fine  illustrations, 
and  supplied  with  a  good  index  to  its  440  pages. 

The  Diary  of  an  Exiled  Nun.  With  a  Preface 
by  Francois  Coppee.  An  Authorized  Transla- 
tion.   B.  Herder. 

There  is  little  if  any  extravagance  in  asserting 
that  no  weightier  or  more  telling  indictment 
of  the  French  Government,  in  its  anti-religious 
aspect,  has  thus  far  been  penned  than  will 
be  found  in  the  pages  of  this  unpretentious 
record  of  a  foully  wronged  community.  No  one 
who  peruses  the  story  to  the  very  end,  and 
takes  account  of  the  effect  produced  on  his 
mind  and  heart,  will  contest  the  statement 
found  in  M.  Copp^e's  preface:  "Sooner  or 
later  all  this  [infamous  persecution  of  French 
religious] — alas!  to  our  own  shame — will  be 
recorded  in  history;  and  among  the  documents 
destined  to  authenticate  the  deplorable  truth, 
one  of  the  most  conclusive  and  most  trust- 
worthy will  be  this  book  which  I  have  just 
now  read  with  keen  emotion — 'The  Diary  of 
an  Exiled   Nun.'" 

The  Diary  covers  the  period  from  New  Year's, 
1904,  to  Easter,  1906;  the  style,  while  simple, 
is  distinguished;  and  the  translation  is  notably 
good. 


To  Our  Heavenly  Mother. 

BY    H.    H.    N.  , 

(J^  MOTHER  Immaculate,  Virgin  most  pure, 
We  come  on  this  feast  to  thy  throne, 

Imploring  a  grace   that  thou  lovest  to  grant — 
Oh,   make  our  hearts  pure  like   thine  own! 

May  never  a  thought  that  might  sully  or  stain 
Find   room   in   those   hearts,   Mother   pure; 

May   trust  in   thy  goodness,   and   watching  and 
prayer. 
Our  souls  'gainst  all  evil  secure! 

As  Children  of  Mary,  our  hearts,  dearest  Qufeen, 
To  thee  in  their  youth  have  been  given: 

Oh,  keep   them  e'er  pure   from    the   least    stain 
of  sin, 
Till  we  join  in  thy  praises  in  heaven! 


The  "Punch  and  Judy"  Children. 


BY    MARY    E.   MANNIX. 


2^ 


VI. 


'  ENNY  was  soon  asleep ;  but  Froggy 
lay  wide  awake,  his  eyes  staring 
at  the  ceiling.  The  thought  of  the 
Refuge  had  taken  possession  of  him;  he 
could  not  put  it  out  of  his  mind.  Once, 
standing  without  the  iron  railings  of  a 
"Home,"  not  far  from  the  neighborhood 
in  which  he  lived,  he  had  seen  a  crowd 
of  children  playing.  They  were  boys  of 
about  his  own  age.  They  looked  contented 
and  well  fed;  but  there  was  a  sameness 
about  their  appearance  and  movements — 
a  sort  of  mechanical  come-and-go — ^that 
did  not  appeal  to  the  boy  who  had  all  his 
life  been  free  to  do  as  he  pleased  and  roam 
where  he  would.  Presently  one  troop  of 
boys  formed  ranks  and  re-entered  the  big 
grey  building.  A  few  moments  passed, 
and    another   procession  issued   from   the 


broad,  wide-open  doors.  Those  boys  were 
much  smaller  than  the  others;  and 
Froggy,  turning  to  a  street  vagabond 
who  had  edged  up  from  the  roadway  to 
a  place  beside  him,  said: 

"I  suppose  they  put  the  big  boys  and 
the  little  ones  apart  from  each  othei;, 
don't  they?" 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply;  "that's  just 
what  they  do.  There's  a  place  for  girls 
on  the  other  side.  If  you've  got  a  brother 
or  sister  in  there,  you  can't  see  them  only 
once  a  week.  And,  just  as  like  as  not, 
they'll  send  one  of  them  ofif  to  the  country 
to  be  adopted  without  saying  a  word  to 
the  other.  I  knew  a  girl,  Nellie  Mountain 
her  name  was,  and  she  was  ten.  Her 
father  and  mother  died,  and  she  had  a 
little  kid  of  a  sister,  a  baby  just  five 
months.  There  was  another,  and  she  was 
four  years.  Well,  the  Refuge  people  came 
and  took  the  three  of  them,  and  they 
were  all  parted.  The  baby  died,  and  that 
wasn't  much  loss,  it  was  such  a  sickly  one. 
But  they  sent  the  pretty,  curly-haired 
one,  Becky,  to  live  with  somebody  that 
didn't  have  any  children  of  her  own,  and 
never  said  one  word  to  Nellie.  That  girl 
nearly  died  from  crying,  and  she  ran  away 
one  day  and  came  up  to  my  mother's 
place;  and  she  said,  'I'm  going  to  search 
for  Becky,'  and  she  went.  And  that's 
all  any  one  ever  heard  of  Nellie.  Maybe 
she  died  on  the  road  somewhere,  or  maybe 
she  fell  into  the  river  and  was  drowned." 

Froggy  had  turned  shudderingly  away. 
What  if  such  a  fate  lay  in  store  for  him 
and  Benny!  To-night  the  remembrance  of 
it  came  vividly  back  to  him.  Try  to  banish 
the  unwelcome  vision  as  he  might,  the 
spectre  of  the  huge  stone  building  loomed 
before  him.  Perhaps  arrangements  had 
already  been  made  to  take  them  away. 
He  felt  certain  the  policeman,  actuated 
no   doubt   by   motives   which   seemed    to 
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him  most  kindly,  had  set  the  machinery 
of  the  law  in  motion: 

As  three  o'clock  boomed  forth  from 
the  throat  of  "Big  Ben,"  Froggy  rose 
from  his  bed  and  lit  a  candle.  With  it  in 
his  hand,  he  passed  from  place  to  place 
in  the  room,  collecting  various  small 
objects,  which  he  deposited  in  two  heaps 
on  the  box  that  served  as  a  table  in  their 
miserable  lodging.  At  last  he  pulled  a 
battered  pasteboard  box  from  under  the 
bed,  and,  opening  it,  took  out  two  old 
and  faded  but  clean  red  handkerchiefs. 
Tying  up  in  each  the  different  articles  he 
had  collected,  he  went  to  the  corner  and 
brought  forth  two  sticks  or  canes, — one 
of  rattan,  the  other  of  wood,  with  a  crook 
at  the  end.  They  had  been  there  ever 
since  Froggy  could  remember.  Occasion- 
ally he  had  seen  his  father  use  them. 

By  this  time  it  was  beginning  to  grow 
lightsome.  He  went  over  to  the  bed  where 
Benny  lay  in  a  deep  sleep,  and  looked 
down  upon  him  for  a  few  moments,  the 
tears  falling  from  his  eyes  as  he  gazed. 
Then  he  shook  him  gently  by  the  shoulder, 

"Benny!"  he  whispered.  "You've  had 
a  good,  long  sleep.    It's  time  to  wake." 

The  child  stirred  uneasily  and  sat  up 
in  bed. 

"Why,  it's  hardly  daylight  yet!"  he 
said,  glancing  at  the  window,  while  he 
rubbed  his  eyes.  "What's  the  matter 
with  you,  Froggy?" 

"Are  you  wide  awake?  Can  you  under- 
stand what  I'm  going  to  say  to  you?" 
asked  Froggy. 

"Of  course  I  can.    What's  up?" 

"  I  didn't  sleep  one  wink  after  I  lay 
down,"  answered  the  older  boy.  "I've 
been  thinking  of  what  one  of  those 
policemen  said,  —  that  we  ought  to  go 
to  a  Refuge.  That,  and  something  else, 
kept  me  awake." 

"What  else?"  asked  Benny,  his  hand 
now  fast  clasped  in   that   of  his  brother. 

"That  maybe  they'd  come  back  and 
search  us  again.  Once  they  spot  you, 
Benny,  they  never  let  their  eyes  off  you; 
you're  never  safe.    They  might  arrest  me 


on  suspicion;  and  if  they  did,  and  took 
me  up,  they'd  send  you  to  the  Refuge. 
And  if  they  didn't  arrest  me,  they'd  be 
more  than  likely  to  take  both  of  us  to 
the  Refuge.  I  can  almost  believe  I  hear 
them  coming  up  the  stairs  for  us  every 
time  I  listen." 

"They'd  never  come  so  early  as  this, 
Froggy,"  said  Benny. 

"  I  know  they  won't  come  this  early," 
rejoined  Froggy.  "I'm  just  frightened, 
that's  all.  But  they  will  come  some  time, 
and  perhaps  soon.  And,  Benny,  which 
would  you  rather  do:  go  to  the  Refuge 
and  have  enough  to  eat,  and  schooling, 
and  like  as  not  be  adopted  by  some  man 
that  lives  in  the  country,  because  of  your 
pretty,  curly  hair,  and  never  see  Froggy 
again,  or  come  along  with  me  now,  while 
it's  all  quiet  and  still,  and  hardly  any 
people  on  the  streets,  and  take  to  the 
road  and  stay  with  me?" 

For  answer  Benny  jumped  to  the  floor. 

"Oh,  come,  —  come  quick!"  he  said. 
"Let's  go  now  —  this  minute!  Where'll 
we  go,  Froggy,  so  they  won't  catch  us?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Froggy.  "  We'll 
just  walk  on  and  on,  tramping  it  till  we 
come  to  some  place  we  can  stay.  I'd  like 
to  see  the  beautiful  green  fields,  and 
the  streams  with  fish  in  them,  and  the 
flowers  growing  on  bushes  and  smelling 
so  nice,  that  mother  used  to  talk  about; 
and  the  cows  grazing  in  the  meadows, 
and  the  lambs  running  about.  Wouldn't 
you,  Benny?" 

"Oh,  yes,  yes!  Let  us  go."  And  Benny 
began  to  fasten  his  shoes. 

"  Don't  do  that.  Take  them  off  till  we 
get  to  the  street,"  said  Froggy.  "Some 
of  them  will  hear  us  going  down,  if  we 
make  a  noise;  and  maybe  tell  the  police- 
man when  he  comes  around  to-morrow, 
because  I  feel  sure  he'll  come." 

Benny  took  off  his  shoes  again  and 
tied  them  together,  then  stood  beside  his 
brother,  ready  to  start.  Froggy  produced 
the  sticks,  placing  a  bundle  on  each. 

"They'll  think  we're  two  little  Italian 
fellows,"   he   said.     "They'll   think   we've 
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just  come  over  from  Italy  for  the  summer. 
Police  are  awfully  good  to  those  music 
boys  with  the  guitars  and  monkeys." 

"Wish  we  had  one!"  said  Benny. 

"Yes,  it  would  be  fine;  but  we  haven't. 
We'll  think  of  something  as  we  go  along, — 
some  way  of  earning  pennies." 

"  We've  got  the  '  sov,' "  said  Benny. 

"Yes,  but  I  am  afraid  to  have  it 
changed.    They  might  think  we  stole  it." 

"  'Twouldn't  do  much  good  then.  But 
it's  fine  to  think  we've  got  it." 

The  day  was  breaking  as  the  two  chil- 
dren crept  down  the  rickety  stairway, 
pausing  at  the  door  to  put  on  their  shoes; 
and  a  moment  later  they  found  themselves 
on  the  narrow,  dirty  pavement.  A  red 
glow  suffused  the  eastern  sky.  The  air 
was  fresh  and  cool.  Filled  with  the  spirit 
of  their  new  adventure,  the  uncertainty 
of  which  but  served  to  render  it  the 
more  attractive  in  their  eyes,  the  two 
boys  trudged  bravely  on  through  the 
silent  streets,  without  meeting  any  one 
except  an  occasional  half -intoxicated  man, 
or  some  night  worker  returning  to  his 
home.  Whenever  they  heard  the  sound  of 
the  policeman's  step  upon  the  sidewalk, 
they  would  dodge  into  the  open  door  of 
some  tenement  until  he  had  passed.  They 
were  specially  desirous  of  avoiding  this 
class  of  pedestrians.  Froggy  had  taken  care 
to  provide  himself  Vv'ith  the  remnants  of 
last  night's  meal.  When  they  had  been 
walking  steadily  about  two  hours,  and 
the  houses  became  farther  and  farther 
apart,  they  began  to  perceive  a  large, 
open  space  of  ground  in  the  distance. 

"That  is  Hampstead  Heath!"  said 
Froggy.  "After  we  cross  it  we'll  be  in 
the  country." 

"  How  do  you  know  it  is  Hampstead 
Heath?"  asked  Benny. 

"Because  I've  often  heard  folks  say 
it  lay  in  this  direction.  It's  the  end  of 
London.  When  we  come  to  it  we'll  sit 
down  and  eat  a  bite." 

Another  hour  had  passed  before  they 
reached  it.  Few  and  far  between  lay 
the  houses  now;    many  of  them  had  the 


aspect  of  country  houses,  and  some  were 
surrounded  by  high  walls.  They  were 
the  relics  of  the  old  days,  now  entirely 
passed  away.  But  at  the  time  the  two 
little  boys  were  traversing  the  road  there 
were  still  many  vestiges  left  of  an  older 
and  different  manner  of  living  from  ours. 
Here  and  there  a  hillock  rose  in  slight 
elevation  above  the  flat  expanse,  stretch- 
ing so  far  that,  to  the  eyes  of  the  boys,  it 
seemed  to  end  only  at  the  horizon's  rim. 
At  the  foot  of  one  of  them,  clothed  with 
a  rough  growth  of  low  bushes.  Froggy 
proposed  that  they  pause  to  rest.  The 
heat  of  the  day  had  already  set  in. 

Froggy  opened  the  bundle  he  carried 
and  produced  some  bread  and  meat.  They 
both  ate  eagerly,  and  felt  rested  and 
refreshed. 

"Froggy,"  said  the  child,  "I  forget  if 
you  said  you  saw  the  Queen  day  before 
yesterday?" 

"No,  as  I  have  already  told  you, — 
don't  you  remember?  But  I  saw  the  little 
princess." 

"What's  she  like?" 

"The  princess?  A  girl  about  as  old  as 
I  am.  She  was  laughing;  her  hair  was 
floating  over  her  shoulders;  she  was 
dressed  in  a  pretty  white  frock  with  a 
blue  ribbon.  But  a  few  weeks  ago,  Benny, 
I  saw  the  Queen  out  riding." 

"Is  she  a  pretty  lady?"  asked'Benny. 

"Not  to  say  pretty  at  all,"  responded 
Froggy.    "She  looks  good,  though." 

"Did  she  have  her  crown  on?" 

"Not  that  I  could  see,  unless  she'd 
put  it  under  her  bonnet.  And  I  don't 
believe  it  would  fit  there." 

"What  kind  of  a  bonnet  was  it?" 
Benny  continued  curiously.  "All  roses 
and  bright  ribbons?" 

"No,  indeed:  plain,  with  ribbons  tied 
under  her  chin,  —  just  a  good  kind  of 
Sunday  bonnet  that  I've  seen  old  ladies 
wear  going  to  church  of  a  Sunday." 

"Wonder  she'd  dress  like  that!  Where 
does  she  live,  Froggy?" 

"At  Buckingham  Palace." 

"Is  that  far  from  here?" 
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"Miles  and  miles, — at  the  other  end 
of  London." 

"Could  a  letter  get  to  her?" 

"What  a  question,  Benny!  Stands  to 
reason  the  Queen  gets  letters  every  day. 
A  letter  can  go  anywhere." 

"What  if  we  wrote  to  her?" 

"What  about?" 

"Asking  if  she'd  get  us  a  monkey  or  an 
organ  or  maybe  a  rabbit  or  a  pair  of — " 

Froggy  reflected. 

"I've  heard  she  was  very — very  kind," 
he  replied.  "But  I'm  inclined  to  think 
she'd  agree  with  the  most  of  them  that 
we  ought  to  go  into  a  Refuge.  And  if 
the  Queen  once  set  herself  to  that,  we'd 
have  to  go.  And  yet,  Benny,  I  don't 
know  but  you  can  look  at  it  another  way. 
For  all  that  stay  out  of  the  Refuge  and 
earn  their  own  living,  there's  room  for 
others  that  can't, — cripples  and  sick, 
and  some  that  are  blind.  If  the  Queen 
helped  us  to  get  something  we  could  earn 
our  living  by,  'twould  be  saving  room,  as 
I  said,  for  others  not  so  strong  and  able 
as  we  are.  Maybe  she'd  see  it  in  that  way, 
if  I  could  write  it  down  clear." 

"  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
do  it.  Froggy.  Let's  try.  Did  you  ever 
write  a  letter?" 

"No,"  said  Froggy;  "but  I  know  how, 
because  father  and  mother  both  showed 
me  of  evenings.  I'm  not  the  least  afraid 
to  write  it,  Benny." 

"  But  you  haven't  any  paper,  have 
you?" 

"Want  me  to  write  it  now?" 

"Yes:    the  sooner  the  better." 

"I've  some  paper  in  my  bundle.  'Tisn't 
very  clean,  but  I  could  write  the  letter 
now,  and  copy  it  some  time  when  I 
had  a  chance." 

"Got  a  pencil?" 

"Yes,  and  one  with  a  good  sharp  point, 
too.  It's  in  father's  book,  —  the  one  I 
always  keep  strapped." 

Opening  his  pack.  Froggy  produced  a 
shabby  old  pocketbook,  from  which  he 
drew  forth  a  pencil  and  some  sheets  of 
paper  yellow  with  age. 


"  I^think  that^paper  looks  all  right," 
said  Benny.  ^'     J  '^i  !c^  ^i^   ')^"    jj] 

"Well,  we'll  try  it."  ■    ^m*    j-j  .%J 

Bracing  himself  against  the  bulwark 
of  thick-growing  bushes,  and  bringing  his 
knees  almost  to  a  level  with  his  chin, 
with  many  interruptions  from  Benny  and 
erasures  of  his  own.  Froggy  indited  the 
following  letter: 

"  Dear  Queen  :  —  We  are  two  little 
boys  who  lived,  until  yesterday,  at  Shore- 
ditch.  You  may  have  heard  of  it,  though 
it's  not  a  very  pleasant  place  to  live  in. 
Our  father  and  mother  are  dead,  and 
Benny  is  not  able  to  work;  he  is  too 
little.  I  have  to  earn  the  money  to  keep 
us  from  starving.  We  are  tramping  it 
now  and  don't  know  how  we're  going  to 
earn  our  living. 

"They  say  you  are  a  very  good  lady 
and  kind.  I  think  you  look  like  it, 
because  I  saw  you  myself  the  other  day 
when  you  were  out  riding.  And  I've 
often  seen  pictures  of  you  in  the  shop 
windows,  some  with  a  crown  on  and 
some  just  in  your  plain  hair.  Benny  and 
me  we're  awful  afraid  of  having  to  go  to  a 
Refuge.  They  might  take  us  away  from 
each  other.  If  you  want  to  know  if  this 
letter  is  true,  dear  Queen,  just  stop  some 
day  when  you're  out  riding  at — " 

Froggy  hesitated.    Here  was  a  difiiculty. 

"  Where'U  I  tell  her  to  stop  at,  Benny?" 
he  asked,  looking  up  from  his  task. 

"Truly,  where?"  echoed  Benny,  putting 
his  finger  in  his  mouth  as  he  always  did 
when  perplexed. 

"  If  we  say  at  Mrs.  Laurel's,  she  won't 
find  us  there;  if  we  tell  her  any  other 
place — " 

"  My,  there  isn't  any  other  place.  It's 
no  use  of  our  sending  a  letter  if  she  don't 
know  where  to  send  the  answer." 

"  Maybe  we'd  better  wait  a  few  days 
till  we  get  settled  somewheres,"  said 
Froggy.  "  No  doubt  there's  post  offices 
in  the  country.  Two  or  three  days 
won't  matter.  Besides,  the  paper  looks 
kind  of  yellow,  and  it  would  be  more 
respectful  to  copy  it  with  ink." 
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"Be  sure  you  don't  lose  it,  Froggy!" 
said  Benny. 

"  No,  I  won't.  I'll  put  it  back,  folded 
just   as   it  was,  in   the   pocketbook." 

Opening  his  bundle.  Froggy  took  out 
the  pocketbook,  and,  after  having  written 
"  F.  Bowie"  on  the  back  of  one  of  the 
leaves,  deposited  the  letter  between  the 
faded  morocco  covers.  Then  the  boys 
took  up  their  bundles  and  began  to  tramp 
the  hsath  once  more. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


The  Czar  of  Russia  and  the  English 
Founder. 


In  the  year  1844,  Nicholas  I.,  of  Russia, 
visited  England,  and  the  people  every- 
where testified  pride  and  pleasure  at 
seeing  the  powerful  Czar  in  their  midst. 
Among  the  establishments  in  London  that 
he  wished  to  inspect  was  the  famous 
foundry  of  James  Nasmyth,  where  at 
that  time  new  cannon  were  being  tested 
under  the  direction  of  a  celebrated 
military  engineer. 

One  Sunday  morning  an  aid-de-camp 
of  the  Czar,  dressed  in  gorgeous  uniform, 
presented  himself  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Nasmyth,  and,  with  much  ceremony, 
informed  him  that  his  Majesty  would  be 
pleased  to  visit  his  "magnificent  estab- 
lishment" that  same  afternoon. 

"The  proposed  visit  of  Nicholas  I.  does 
me  great  honor,"  replied  Nasmyth,  bowing 
low;  "but  as  it  is  Sunday  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  me  to  show  his  Majesty  the  forge 
in  operation." 

The  aid-de-camp  was  greatly  surprised, 
but  smilingly  rejoined: 

"  But  would  it  not  be  very  easy  for  you 
to  have  the  engines  set  in  motion  for  an 
hour  or  two?  Give  your  orders,  and 
you  will  see  that  my  sovereign  is  not 
ungrateful.  This  is  the  only  day  —  I  am 
exceedingly  sorry  —  that  he  can  make 
time  to  visit  your  foundry." 

"Sir,  the  grace  of  God  is  far  dearer  to 
me   than   the  favor   of   your   sovereign," 


answered  Nasmyth.  "  Besides,  if  I  were 
so  forgetful  of  my  duty  as  to  wish  my  men 
to  work  to-day,  they  would  not  obey  me: 
they  rest  from  servile  work  on  Sunday, 
like  other  Christians." 

The  courtier,  not  accustomed  to  deal 
with  persons  who  cared  so  little  for  the 
risk  of  displeasing  the  potentate  of  all  the 
Russias,  was  silent  for  a  moment;  then 
he  asked  in  surprise: 

"Do  you  never  work  for  your  Queen 
on  Sunday?" 

"Our  gracious  Queen,  sir,  would  never 
think  of  making  such  a  request;  and  if 
she  did,  it  would  not  be  obeyed, — not  at 
least  by  me." 


Kindness  Rewarded. 


The  son  of  a  poor  widow  was  on  his  way 
to  the  University  of  Oxford.  His  mother, 
by  a  great  effort,  had  raised  sufficient 
money  to  enable  him  to  finish  his  studies. 
When  he  was  within  two  miles  of  Oxford, 
the  young  man  found  that  he  had  lost 
the  banknote  which  his  mother  had  given 
him.  He  remembered  that  he  had  taken 
out  his  purse  some  time  before;  and, 
thinking  that  the  note  might  have  been 
blown  out,  he  got  down  from  the  coach 
in  which  he  was  travelling  and  went  back 
along  the  road  to  look  for  it. 

After  walking  some  distance  he  met  a 
beggar;  and,  though  he  felt  it  important 
not  to  lose  time  in  searching  for  his  note, 
his  heart  was  so  touched  by  the  pitiable 
condition  of  the  poor  fellow  that  he 
stopped  to  speak  to  him.  Finding  that 
he  was  going  to  Oxford,  he  offered  to  give 
him  a  note  to  a  kind  person  he  knew 
there.  He  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  but 
not  a  scrap  of  paper  could  he  find ;  when 
the  beggar  suddenly  stooped,  picked  up  a 
piece  of  paper  from  the  road,  and  asked 
him  if  he  could  not  write  on  that.  It 
was  the  lost  banknote,  given  into  his  own 
hand  by  the  very  man  in  whose  behalf 
he  was  performing  an  act  of  kindness 
and  charity. 
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— "Unemployment  and  Education:  A  Lesson 
from  Switzerland,"  by  Mrs.  Virginia  Crawford, 
forms  No.  31  of  Educational  Briefs,  the  excellent 
series  of  reprints  published  by  Philadelphia's 
Superintendent  of  Parish  Schools.  The  article 
appeared  originally  in  the  Dublin  Review,  and 
deserves  wide  reading. 

— The  Sentinel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  issues 
a  handsome  calendar,  consisting  of  a  card- 
board background  artistically  designed  and 
colored,  to  which  is  attached  a  pad  containing 
as  many  leaflets  as  there  are  days  in  the  year; 
each  leaflet  indicating  day,  date,  and  festival 
occurring,  and  presenting  a  short  sentence 
referring  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Hence  the 
name,   Calendar  of  the   Blessed  Sacrament. 

— Gen.  Morris  Schaff's  new  book,  "The  Battle 
of  the  Wilderness,"  is  full  of  good  things,  and 
is  likely  to  prove  as  popular  as  his  other  charming 
volume,  "The  Spirit  of  Old  West  Point."  At 
a  time  when  both  faith  and  patriotism  have 
become  ^sadly  attenuated,  pne  almost  marvels 
at  the  words  Gen.  Lee  wrote  to  his  son  to  comfort 
him  after  his  wife's  death:  "We  can  not  indulge 
in  grief.  Our  country  demands  our  strength 
and  all  our  energies.  My  whole  trust  is  in  God, 
and  I  am  ready  for  whatever  He  may  ordain." 

— B.  Herder,  St.  Louis,  has  brought  out  a 
second  edition  of  "The  Young  Christian  Teacher 
Encouraged;  or.  Objections  to  Teaching  An- 
swered," by  Brother  Constantius,  of  the  Brothers 
of  the  Christian  Schools.  No  material  changes 
either  in  subject-matter  or  treatment  distinguish 
the  book  from  the  first  edition  published  eight 
years  ago;  and  the  best  characterization  of 
the  volume  is  found  in  Archbishop  Spalding's 
introduction  to  that  first  edition:  "It  is  not 
a  pedagogical  treatise, — -a  collection  of  rules, 
formulas,  and  precepts.  It  is  the  utterance  of 
piety,  fervor,  and  love.  ...  It  is  unlike  any 
other  book  in  English."  As  excellent  as  it  is 
unique. 

— The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  a  perennially 
interesting  subject,  and  one  never  wearies  of 
hearing  stories  about  him.  Parents  particularly 
will  be  interested  in  the  way  he  protected  his 
boys  from  one  form  of  temptation.  In  the 
course  of  some  interesting  reminiscences  never 
before  published.  Sergeant  Ballentine  writes  in 
an  English  magazine:  "I  may  here  mention 
that  I  once  met  him  [the  Duke]  at  dinner.  He 
was  then  much  aged,  talked  gravely  and  with 
great  distinctness,  ate  but  little,  drank  no  wine, 
and  left  early.     He  was  a  member  of  the  U.  C. 


when  I  joined  it;  and  I  have  heard  a  story  that 
he  became  a  member  of  Crockford's,  the  famous 
gambling  resort,  that  he  might  blackball  his 
sons   if   they    became   candidates." 

— From  the  office  of  the  Propagafeur  des 
Trois  "Ave  Maria"  (Blois,  France),  we  have 
received  several  interesting  pamphlets, — alma- 
nacs, reports  of  Marian  congresses,  etc.  The 
devotion  of  the  "Three  Hail  Marys"  is  apparently 
gaining  ground  in  France,  and  France  incon- 
testably  needs  it. 

— "Eric;  or,  The  Black  Finger,"  by  Mary  T. 
Waggaman  (H.  L.  Kilner  &  Co.),  is  a  reprint 
from  the  Messenger;  and,  like  all  the  author's 
stories,  is  well  worth  reprinting.  Our  readers 
do  not  need  telling  that  Mrs.  Waggaman' s 
juvenile  fiction  is  of  the  quality  that  delights 
not  only  the  young  folks  but  their  elders. 

— The  title  of  "Our  CathoHc  Heritage  in 
English  Literature,"  by  Miss  Emily  Hickey 
(B.  Herder),  is  considerably  broader  than  the 
scope  of  the  work  itself.  Indeed,  in  the  first 
chapter  the  author  narrows  her  task  down  to 
a  study  of  "a  small  portion  of  that  part  of  our 
Catholic  heritage  which  consists  of  our  early 
literature."  Within  the  limits  set,  the  work 
is  admirably  done.  The  subject  is  considered 
intensively,  the  method  is  scholarly,  and  there 
is  throughout  a  freshness  and  genuineness  of 
enthusiasm  that  betoken  "the  divine  amateur." 
These  talks  to  Catholic  teachers  will  furnish 
in  many  of  our  schools  just  the  right  point  of 
view   for   the   study   of   pre-Conquest   literature. 

— In  "The  Key  of  Heaven,"  by  the  Rev. 
Lawrence  Moeslein,  C.  P.,  we  have  a  sweet, 
simple  melody  woven  about  a  legend  of  the 
early  days  of  monkish  tradition.  The  convent 
tailor,  when  dying,  asked  for  his  "key  of 
heaven."  Everything  that  might  answer  to  that 
name  was  brought  to  his  bedside,  only  to  be 
rejected.  At  last  his  needle  was  produced. 
This  proved  to  be  the  object  desired.  By  his 
humble  work  all  day  long,  every  stitch  offered 
to  the  Lord,  he  had  won  perseverance  and  peace 
at  the  last.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  poem 
"The  Key  of  Heaven"  is  by  Eleanor  C.  Donnelly 
the  music  only  being  the  work  of  Father 
Lawrence.  The  piece,  is  published  by  the 
J.   Fischer  Music  House. 

— "Little  Blossoms,"  by  Sister  Mary  Agnes 
McCann,  is  a  collection  of  verses  published  by 
the  Sisters  of  Charity,  at  Mount  St.  Joseph-on- 
the-Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    The  modesty  of  the 
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title-page,  "Little  Blossoms  of  Love,  Kindness, 
and  Obedience,  Scattered  During  a  Lifetime  in 
Honor  of  our  Immaculate  Mother,"  is  calculated 
to  disarm  the  austere  criticism  that  insists  on 
"thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn" 
even  in  the  most  unassuming  of  minor  poets, 
and  has  scant  charity  for  limping  feet,  halting 
metres,  and  defective  rhymes.  The  scope  of  the 
volume  is  explained  in  the  appreciative  foreword 
contributed  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Richter, 
of  the  diocese  of  Grand  Rapids:  "The  poems 
cover  a  large  range  of  subject.  Many  are  in 
honor  of  the  great  mysteries  of  our  holy  religion 
or  in  praise  of  saints;  others  were  written  to 
former  pupils,  to  members  of  her  community 
or  of  her  family;  or  to  be  read  at  graduating 
exercises,  silver  or  golden  jubilees  of  prelates, 
pastors,  and  religious;  or  to  console  friends 
bereft  by  death  of  dear  ones;  some  were  sung 
in  a  lighter  and  playful  strain.  Whatever  their 
theme,  they  are  melodious  and  deeply  religious." 
We  have  only  to  add  that  the  friends  whose 
pressure  induced  Sister  Mary  Agnes  to  allow 
her  verses  to  appear  in  book-form  have  no 
reason  to  cavil  at  the  external  dress  that  has 
been  given  to  them.  The  volume  is  a  handsome 
and  well-printed  one  of  265  pages. 


The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room,  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'    prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Our  Catholic  Heritage  in  English  Literature." 
Emily   Hickey.     50  cts. 

"Eric;  or.  The  Black  Finger."    Mary  T.  Wagga- 

man.     75  cts. 
"Joseph  Haydn:   The  Story  of  His  Life."    Franz 

von   Seeburg.     Rev.  J.  M.  Toohey,    C.  S.  C. 

$1.25.  ^ 

"The  Son  of   Man:    His  Preparation,   His  Life, 

His  Work."  Rev.  Placid  Huault,  S.  M.  $1.25. 
"The  Diary  of    an    Exiled    Nun."    Preface    by 

Francois  Copp6e.    $1. 
"Heroic  Spain."     E.    Boyle   O'Reilly.     $2.50. 
"Mary  Aloysia  Hardey,  Religious  of  the  Sacred 

Heart.    1809-1886."    $2.20. 
"Voices  fromj^Erin."    DenisjA.  McCarthy.     $1. 


"Sermons  of  St.  Bernard  in  Advent  and 
Christmas."     75  cts. 

"The  Truth  of  Christianity."  Lt.-Col.  W.  H. 
Turton.     $1.25 

"Watchwords  from  Dr.  Brownson."     50  cts. 

"Jacquetta."  Louise  M.  Stackpoole-Kenny.  $1.50. 

"The  Charity  of  Christ."  Rev.  Henry  C. 
Schuyler,  S.  T.  L.     50  cts. 

"Modernism."    Cardinal  Mercier.     56  cts. 

"The  Cost  of  a  Crown."  Rev.  R.  H.  Benson. 
$1,  net. 

"The  Spaniard  at  Home."  Mary  F.  >,Nixon- 
Roulet.    $1.75. 

"St.  Thomas  k  Becket."     Mgr.  Demimuid.    $1. 

"Round   the   World."     Vol.    VIIL     $1. 

"The  Attributes  of  God,  Mirrored  in  the  Per- 
fections of  Mary."     90  cts. 

"Mere  Hints,  Moral  and  Social."  Rev.  John  E. 
.  j     Graham.     $1. 

"Donal  Kenny."     Rev.  Joseph  Guinan.     $1.10. 

"Later  Poems."    Father  Tabb.     $1. 

"The  lona  Series."     35  cts.,  each. 

"Biographies  of  English  Catholics  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century."  Rev.  John  Kirk,  D.  D.  $2.75. 

"A  Spiritual  Canticle  of  the  Soul."  St.  John 
of  the  Cross.     $1.95. 

"St.  Clare  of  Assisi."  Very  Rev.  Leopold  de 
Cherance,  O.  S.  F.  C.    $1.10. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — Hbb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rev.  Charles  Damer,  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Baltimore;  Rt.  Rev.  Augustus  McNeal,  diocese 
of  Charleston;  and  Rev.  John  F.  Kinney,  diocese 
of  Grand  Rapids. 

Brother  Joseph  Octave,  C.  S.  C. 

Sister  M.  Agnes  (Ewing),  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Cross;  Sister  Patricia  and  Sister  M.  Collette 
(Barry),  Sisters  of  Mercy;  Sister  M.  Presenta- 
tion, Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd;  and  Sister 
M.  Alphonsus,  Order  of  the  Presentation. 

Mr.  James  H.  Douglas,  Mr.  Charles  Roper, 
Mr.  David  Barry,  Mrs.  Teresa  Bauer,  Mrs. 
Hanora  Coughlin,  Mr.  William  Becker,  Jr.; 
Mr.  Francis  J.  Kelly,  Mr.  Willard  Campbell, 
Mr.  James  Tobin,  Mr.  John  Growe,  Mrs.  Finton 
Gleason,  Mr.  J.  B.  Hall,  Mr.  Thomas  Doherty, 
Mr.  Joseph  Jobst,  Mrs.  Mary  Phelan,  Mr.  Henry 
Lucas,  Mrs.  Mary  Dowd,  Mr.  John  Raleigh,  Miss 
H.  I.  Mooney,  Mr.  William  Yorger,  Mrs.  Bridget 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Caspar  Todt,  Mrs.  Catherine  Irwin, 
and  Mr.   C.  A.  Petschel. 

Eternal  rest  give  to  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they  rest 
in  peace !    Amen.    (300  days'  indul  ) 


HENCEFORTH   ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL   ME   BLESSED.      ST.   LUKE,   1.,  48. 
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King  Cophetua. 

(A»  Allegory.) 
BY    A.   D.   SCOTT. 

/'^AME   the  king  at  evening, 

Came  to  seek  his  bride; 
For  he  missed  her  singing, 
Missed  her  from  his  side. 

Found  her  in  her  chamber 

Weeping  silently; 
No  caress  she  gave  him. 

Fell  she  on  her  knee: 

"O  my  lord,  my  master. 
Seems  I  never  knew 
Until  now  my  vileness. 
Nor  what  is  thy  due! 

"Seems  I  had  forgotten 
What  thy  dignity; 
How  were  beggar-maiden 
Fitting  bride  for  thee? 

"Low-born  natures  ever 

Grow  too  bold  when  one 
Stoops  to  them  in  kindness. 
How  shall  I  atone?" 

Bowed  the  king  and  kissed  her: 
"Fear  becomes  not  thee; 
Love  makes  lovers  equal; 
Come  and  sing  to  me." 


A  Plea  in  Season. 


Life  is  made  up,  not  of  great  sacrifices 
or  duties,  but  of  little  things,  in  which 
smiles  and  kindnesses  and  small  obliga- 
tions, discharged  habitually,  are  what 
win  and  preserve  the  heart  and  secure 
happiness. — Sir  Humphrey  Davy. 


BY    T.   G.   D. 


NE  does  not  like  to  grumble  or 
to  play  the  critic  at  Christmas- 
tide.  There  is  the  strong  tradi- 
tional feeling — ^on  the  whole,  a 
sound  and  healthy  one — that  it  is  a  time 
for  looking  at  the  best  side  of  everything. 
So  it  is  with  much  hesitation  that  I  suggest 
doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  and  fitness  of 
certain  aspects  of  our  Christmas  celebra- 
tions in  English-speaking  lands.  I  am  not 
referring  to  things  that  everyone  who 
reads  these  pages  regrets  and  condemns. 
One  has  no  doubt  as  to  the  view  to  be 
taken  of  that  travesty  of  Christmas  to  be 
seen  in  many  non-Catholic  homes,  where 
all  the  holier  aspects  of  the  day  are 
forgotten,  and  it  becomes  a  time  of  mere 
eating,  drinking,  and  merrymaking.  Such 
a  feast  is  surely  little  better  than  the 
old  pagan  Yule,  living  on  in  the  midst 
of  Christendom,  and  shorn  only  of  some 
of  its  more  barbaric  features. 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  such  pitiful 
ways  of  keeping  Christmas.  What  I  want 
to  call  attention  to — at  the  risk  perhaps 
of  being  considered  hypercritical — is  the 
fact  that  even  in  homes  where  the  Chris- 
tian feast  is  kept,  and  where  religious 
observance  goes  hand  in  hand  with  social 
pleasure,  there  is  often  a  strange  intro- 
duction of  ideas  that  must  be  rather 
perplexing  to  some  of  the  lit 
the  children  to  whol^  this  U 
Christ-Child  peculiarly  belongs 
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For  instance,  I  am  afraid  that  both  in 
America  and  in  England  we  are  beginning 
to  hear  too  much  of  "Santa  Claus"  at 
Christmas  time.  I  have  seen,  on  Christ- 
mas cards,  and  in  Christmas  numbers  of 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and  in  chil- 
dren's books,  pictures  of  what  one  would 
suppose  to  be  the  Holy  Child  described 
as  Santa  Claus.  He  is  seen  descending 
from  the  sky  amid  a  circle  of  light, 
bringing  gifts  for  expectant  little  ones; 
or  is  heaping  up  toys  before  delighted 
youngsters,  or  slipping  them  into  the 
stockings  hung  at  the  foot  of  the  bed 
where  they  sleep.  More  commonly,  of 
course,  Santa  Claus  is  a  bewhiskered  old 
fellow,  with  a  pack  on  his  back  as  big  as 
himself.  It  is  always  Santa  Claus  in  some 
form  or  other;  and  it  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  examples  of  the  confusion  of 
ideas  produced  by  mixing  up  the  old 
traditions  of  the  children's  patron  saint 
with  those  of  Christmas,  with  which  in 
reality   Santa   Claus   has   nothing   to   do. 

For  Santa  Claus  is  no  other  than  St. 
Nicholas  of  Bafi,  who  lived  about  sixteen 
hundred  years  ago.  He  w^as  Bishop  of 
Myra,  in  Lycia,  imprisoned  for  the  Faith 
under  Diocletian,  and  released  under 
Constantine.  In  Crusading  days,  his  relics 
were  brought  from  the  East  to  Bari, 
in  Southern  Italy,  where  they  are  still 
honored.  The  feast  of  this  translation  is 
kept  even  in  schismatic  Russia  on  the  9  th 
of  May;  for  St.  Nicholas  is  a  patron  saint 
of  the  Russian  Empire.  Hence  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  his  name  in  the  family  of 
the  Czars.  In  old  Catholic  times,  he  was 
chosen  as  the  patron  saint  of  children  and 
scholars,  and  of  sailors,  merchants  and 
travellers.  In  many  European  seaports, 
a  church  of  St.  Nicholas  stands  near  the 
docks  and  quays.  The  Dutch  settlers  of 
New  York,  in  the  days  when  it  was 
still  New  Amsterdam — Protestants  though 
they  were, — kept  holiday  on  his  feast, 
December  6;  and,  using  the  Dutch  (which 
is  also  the  German)  abbreviation  of  his 
name,  called  it  th*e  Day  of  San  Claus. 
"Santa    Claus"  is    a    modem    corruption 


of  this  old  Dutch  name,  and  has  no 
linguistic  reason  to  justify  it, — "Santa" 
suggesting,  if   anything,    a   woman    saint. 

In  Catholic  England  of  pre-Reformation 
times,  St.  Nicholas'  Day  was  the  school- 
boys' special  anniversary,  kept  with  high 
festival  in  "Our  Lady's  College"  of  Eton 
and  in  the  cathedral  and  monastic  schools. 
In  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  it  is 
still  the  children's  feast.  On  the  eve  of 
his  day,  St.  Nicholas  pays  a  visit  to  the 
home  or  the  school.  The  visitor  who 
enacts  the  part  wears  a  paper  mitre,  a 
long  cloak,  a  white  beard,  and  carries  a 
wooden  crosier,  with  which  he  knocks  at 
the  door  after  dark.  The  younger  children 
are  a  little  anxious;  for  the  Bishop  has 
a  rod  hanging  at  his  girdle,  and  asks  in 
an  alarmingly  solemn  tone  if  there  are 
any  naughty  children  in  the  place.  But 
he  never  goes' beyond  a  threat;  and  he 
soon  opens  a  wallet  of  gingerbread,  sweets 
and  toys,  which  he  distributes,  after  ex- 
acting a  promise  that  all  will  be  good 
children  till  he  comes  again  next  year. 

In  schools  and  colleges,  he  sometimes 
appears  as  the  leading  character  in  a  kind 
of  mystery  play,  reproducing  one  of  the 
legends  of  St.  Nicholas  as  the  children's 
protector.  The  scene  shows  a  woodman's 
hut.  It  soon  comes  out  that  the  woodman 
is  very  poor  and  also  very  wicked,  with 
the  ogre-like  wickedness  that  seems  a 
matter  of  course  in  legends  and  folk  tales. 
A  large  tub  in  the  background  contains 
(we  are  allowed  to  hear)  the  bodies  of 
two  children  he  has  kidnapped,  killed, 
and  salted  down  for  a  cannibal  feast.  But 
the  entry  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  full  pontifi- 
cals and  escorted  by  angels,  startles  him 
into  confessing  his  crime  and  begging  for 
mercy.  The  children  are  miraculously  re- 
stored to  life  by  their  patron;  and,  to  save 
the  woodman  from  further  temptations, 
the  saint  bestows  on  him  great  sackfuls 
of  provisions.  One  of  the  bags  is  opened, 
and  is  found  to  contain  cakes  and  sweets, 
which  St.  Nicholas,  the  woodman,  the 
angels,  and  the  rescued  children  proceed 
to  distribute  to  the  juvenile  audience. 
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A  German  or  Flemish  schoolboy  looks 
for  his  cakes  and  bonbons  on  St.  Nicholas' 
Eve,  and  for  a  further  distribution  of 
good  things  from  the  taper-lighted  fir-tree 
at  Christmas.  America  has  not  only 
turned  St.  Nicholas,  or  "San  Claus,"  into 
the  vaguely  defined  figure  of  Santa  Claus, 
but  has  further  defrauded  the  young  folk 
by  carrying  forward  their  patron's  distri- 
bution of  presents  to  Christmas, — making 
one  payment  in  kind  take  the  place  of 
two.  And  Santa  Claus  has  crossed  the 
ocean  to  England;  and  so  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  the  children's  Bishop  is 
forgotten. 

England,  is  responsible,  I  believe,  for 
another  interloper  on  Christmastide, — a 
thoroughly  mythical  personage  —  "Old 
Father  Christmas."  He  is  a  favorite  with 
the  producers  of  Christmas  cards  and 
Christmas  numbers,  and  plays  his  part 
in  the  buffooneries  of  pantomime.  He  is 
a  burly,  grey-bearded  figure,  sometimes 
Falstaflfian,  and,  alas!  even  red-nosed  and 
bibulous-looking.  Children  are  told  that 
he  slips  down  the  chimney  at  night  to 
put  toys  and  sweets  into  their  stockings; 
or  they  are  even  allowed  to  see  him.  He 
arrives  before  bedtime  on  Christmas  Eve, 
with  his  bag  of  presents;  or  he  comes  on 
a  later  day  during  the  holidays,  and  pre- 
sides at  the  distribution  of  gifts  from  the 
Christmas  Tree.  The  younger  children, 
half-alarmed,  half-pleased  at  his  coming, 
believe  he  is  a  stranger  from  some  vague 
realm  of  fairyland  and  toyland;  the  elder 
ones  penetrate  the  disguise  of  flowing 
robe,  tow  beard,  holly  crown,  and  altered 
voice,  and  recognize  some  friend  of  the 
family  playing  the  part  more  or  less 
successfully. 

I  wonder  if  it  is  worth  while  thus  to 
mix  up  stories  of  unreality  with  the  truths 
of  Christmas,  and  to  practise  a  playful 
deception,  that  is  so  soon  transparent 
even  to  many  children  who  still  pretend 
to   believe   in   it? 

I  have  heard  of  little  folks  being 
advised  to  write  letters  to  Santa  Claus 
or  Father  Christmas,  asking  for  presents; 


or  being  encouraged  to  contribute  their 
pocket  money  to  funds  to  help  "dear 
old  Santa  Claus"  or  "good  old  Father 
Christmas"  to  provide  Christmas  fare 
for  poor  children.  At  the  risk  of  being 
set  down  as  a  prosaic  old  fogy,  I  must 
say  that  I  do  not  like  these  fictions.  They 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  kind  of  infringement 
on  the  Christmas  realm  of  the  children's' 
King.  There  is  surely  scope  enough  for 
childish  fancy  among  the  realities  of  the 
holy  time. 

Looking  back  to  my  own  childhood,  I 
am  glad  that  I  never  heard  of  Santa  Claus 
in  those  young  days,  or  had  to  puzzle  my 
brains  as  to  how  Father  Christmas  could 
possibly  come  down  the  chimney.  I  was 
not  asked  to  believe  for  a  moment  in  either 
of  those  mythical  personages.  Presents 
direct  from  a  loved  mother's  hand  were 
good  enough,  without  their  supposed  inter- 
vention; and,  instead  of  looking  forward 
to  a  visit  from  a  tow-bearded  Father 
Christmas,  there  was  the  delight  of  seeing 
on  Christmas  Eve,  in  some  corner  of  one 
of  the  old  rooms,  a  tiny  cave  built  up  of 
wood  and  paper,  tinted  to  look  like  rocks; 
and  inside,  shown  by  the  light  of  hidden 
tapers,  the  figure  of  the  Child  in  the 
manger,  of  Blessed  Mary  kneeling  in  the 
straw  beside  it,  and  of  St.  Joseph  looking 
on.  It  was  the  Crib,  contrived  by  an  artist 
friend  to  help  the  children  of  the  house 
to  realize  the  story  of  Bethlehem. 

Perhaps  it  is  on  account  of  such  mem- 
ories that  I  resent  the  intrusion  of  Santa 
Claus  and  Father  Christmas  into  the  great 
festival  of  the  closing  year;  and  feel  sorry 
for  children  who  are  first  made  to  accept 
or  half-accept  these  figments,  and  then 
gradually  find  out  that  they  are  only  a 
poor  kind  of  "make-believe."  I  imagine 
that  a  good  many  others  think  as  I  do, 
and  this  is  why  I  plead  for  the  banish- 
ment of  such  confusing  fictions  from  the 
children's  festival;  clearing  the  ground  for 
the  better  way  of  making  all  their  asso- 
ciations with  Christmas  centre  round  the 
beautiful  realities  of  the  time,  unalloyed 
by  even  the  shadow  of  untruth. 
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Nameless  and  from  Nowhere. 


BY    A.   DBASE    AND    M.  LACHESE. 


XIX. 


SIR  CUTHBERT  always  cared  more 
for  his  scientific  pursuits  than  for 
the  occupations  and  duties  of  a  country 
gentleman;  and,  as  soon  as  he  became 
his  own  master,  he  had  let  his  country 
place  and  taken  up  his  abode  in  his  London 
house,  which  in  time  he  changed  into  a 
kind  of  geological  museum.  It  was  only 
when  he  was  past  middle  age  that  he 
thought  of  marrying;  and,  though  his 
wife  was  young  and  very  beautiful,  he 
chose  a  place  in  which  to  spend  his  honey- 
moon that  was  rich  in  geological  interest. 
This  was  characteristic  of  the  whole  of 
his  short  married  life.  He  was  a  wealthy 
man  and  denied  his  wife  nothing;  but 
his  interest  was  centred,  as  of  old,  in 
his  museum.  Although  Lady  Tennant's 
death  came  to  him  as  a  great  shock  and 
a  lasting  grief,  it  brought  no  loss  of  com- 
panionship with  it;  and  the  little  girl 
that  she  left  behind  her  formed  no  part 
of  her  father's   daily   life. 

The  child  was  provided  with  the  best 
of  nurses  and  of  governesses;  and,  when 
the  time  came,  her  father  secured  a 
chaperon  who  took  her  out,  so  that  even 
when  she  was  grown  up  the  girl  felt  that, 
while  her  father  was  very  fond  and  very 
proud  of  her,  he  did  not  need  her  as  a 
companion.  It  was  only  when  Sir  Cuthbert 
found  that  his  daughter  wanted  to  marry 
a  man  whom  he  had  never  even  seen  that 
he  began  to  realize  that  there  is  more  in 
a  father's  duty  than  merely  providing  for 
the  material  wants  of  his  children. 

Carlos  Mordaunt  had  lost  both  of  his 
parents  when  a  mere  boy.  His  mother, 
who  was  a  Spaniard,  had  owned  large 
tracts  of  land  in  Old  Mexico,  where  her 
son  had  been  born.  When  Madeline 
Tennant  met  him,  he  had  been  so  long  in 
England  that,  except  for  his  name  and 
his  dark  Spanish  eyes,  no  one  would  have 


known  of  his  foreign  connections.  It  was 
this,  however,  and  the  fact  that  when  he 
married  he  meant  to  take  his  wife  back 
to  Mexico,  that  made  Sir  Cuthbert  set  his 
face  against  the  match.  He  would  listen 
to  nothing  in  favor  of  his  daughter's 
suitor,  and  peremptorily  forbade  her  to 
have  anything  more  to  say  to  him.  The 
girl  was  only  nineteen,  and  for  the  moment 
she  had  to  submit;  but  she  gently  assured 
her  father  that,  as  soon  as  she  came  of 
age,  she  would  marry  Carlos  Mordaunt. 
Even  when,  a  year  later,  she  repeated  her 
determination  her  father  remained  obdu- 
rate, and  the  wedding  took  place  without 
his  consent. 

The  day  before  her  marriage  was  the 
last  time  Mrs.  Mordaunt  had  seen  her 
father  until  he  came  to  her,  after  all  those 
long  years  of  silence,  in  the  old  garden  at 
Drinagh.  She  had  written  to  him  from 
her  new  home  in  Mexico;  and,  though 
she  had  received  no  answer,  she  continued 
writing  from  time  to  time.  When  Baby 
Rosamond  had  come  to  them,  Mrs.  Mor- 
daunt began  to  look  back  with  changing 
feelings  to  her  own  share  in  the  making 
of  the  breach  that  now  yawned  between 
her  and  her  father;  and  when  even  the 
letter  telling  of  the  baby's  birth,  and 
another,  in  which  she  begged  her  father 
to  send  her  one  line  to  say  that  he  forgave 
her,  remained  unanswered,  she  asked  her 
husband  to  take  her  home,  so  that,  with 
her  child  in  her  arms,  she  might  beg  for 
the  forgiveness  that  had  been  refused  her 
for  so  long. 

Mr.  Mordaunt,  coming  back  after  all 
the  years  he  had  spent  in  England,  found 
that  the  old  life,  which  had  been  so 
delightful  in  his  boyish  days,  was  no 
longer  to  his  taste;  and,  on  learning  that 
his  land  would  find  ready  sale,  he  decided 
to  return  for  good  to  England.  This 
caused  some  delay  in  their  departure, 
and  Baby  Rosamond  was  nearly  eighteen 
months  old  when  she  and  her  mother 
left  Mexico  and  embarked  for  Europe. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  Mr.  Mordaunt 
should  follow  them  a  week  later,  and  join 
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them  in  Cork,  where  they  were  to  rest 
after  the  journey,  whilst  waiting  for  him. 
As  it  turned  out,  Mr.  Mordaunt  was 
delayed  for  nearly  a  month;  and  this 
accounted  for  the  difficulty  there  had 
been  in  ascertaining  the  date  of  the  arrival 
of  the  little  party  at  Queenstown.  They 
had  practically  cut  all  ties  with  the  New 
World  when  they  sold  their  Mexican 
estates;  and  although  the  purchase  money 
had  been  invested  in  English  securities, 
it  was  no  one's  business  to  trace  their 
owners,  and  they  had  not  had  time  to 
make  any  personal  ties  in  Europe.  Thus 
was  explained  the  absence  of  all  inquiries 
about  them,  as  well  as  the  failure  of  the 
efforts  that  had  been  made  on  their  behalf 
by  their  protectors  at  Drinagh. 

Sir  Cuthbert  Tennant  had  felt  his 
daughter's  marriage  very  deeply  at  the 
time,  and  the  first  letters  that  had  come 
from  her  he  had  laid  aside,  unread.  Then 
an  expedition  extending  over  several  years, 
that  he  engaged  upon,  took  up  all  his 
thoughts;  and  whilst  travelling  from 
place  to  place,  hundreds  of  miles  from 
post  or  from  civilization  of  any  kind, 
he  missed  the  letters  she  had  written  at 
the  time  of  the  baby's  birth, — letters  in 
which  she  begged  so  piteously  for  forgive- 
ness. It  was  only  after  two  years  had 
passed  that  these  letters  eventually  reached 
him;  and,  though  he  wrote  then  to  the 
address  that  was  on  them,  he  waited  in 
vain  to  hear  if  his  tardy  forgiveness  v/as 
accepted.  At  last  his  own  letter  came 
back  to  him,  with  no  explanation  beyond 
what  was  given  in  the  pencilled  words, 
"Gone  away." 

He  had  made  careful  inquiries,  but 
they  resulted  only  in  the  information  that 
the  Mordaunts  had  sold  their  estates  and 
left  Mexico.  It  never  occurred  to  the  old 
man  that  any  misfortune  had  come  to 
those  for  whom  he  sought.  He  read  his 
daughter's  letters  over  again;  and  made 
up  his  mind  that,  when  she  had  received 
no  answer  to  them,  she  had  decided  it 
was  useless  to  continue  trying  to  gain 
forgiveness  from  one  who  showed  himself 


so  obdurate.  He  began  to  realize  that, 
though  his  daughter  had  disobeyed  him, 
all  the  blame  did  not  rest  upon  her. 
From  all  that  he  learned,  he  saw  that 
his  objections  to  her  marriage  had  been 
groundless,  and  he  owned  that  he  had 
neglected  his  duty  in  his  absorption  in 
the  studies  which  were  now  all  that  was 
left  to  him. 

Sir  Cuthbert  was  too  old  and  broken 
to  take  part  any  longer  in  the  foreign 
expeditions  that  had  formerly  been  his 
delight;  and  for  years  he  had  shut  him- 
self up  with  his  books  and  his  specimens, 
4:ill,  had  it  not  been  for  the  portrait  on 
the  wall  of  his  study,  he  might  have  for- 
gotten that  he  had  ever  had  a  wife  or 
child.  Thus  it  was  that  Anthony  had 
found  him;  and  the  effort  he  had  made 
in  breaking  through  the  habits  of  years 
and  setting  off  to  try  to  discover  the 
secret  of  the  water  supply  at  Drinagh — 
an  effort  that,  as  he  told  Anthony,  he 
made  because,  on  hearing  all  that  Mr. 
Dillon  had  done  for  others,  he  was  ashamed 
to  think  how  little  he  had  ever  done  for 
any  one  —  had  brought  him  the  richest 
of  rewards.  Through  it  he  had  found 
his  daughter,  and  his  unknown  grand- 
child who  had  been  until  his  coming  a 
nameless  girl. 

XX. 

The  water  had  been  found.  That  was 
Anthony's  first  thought  when  Sir  Cuth- 
bert, on  the  morning  following  the  dis- 
covery of  his  daughter,  sent  a  telegram 
to  London,  summoning  the  young  man, 
who  had  sent  him  on  this  mission,  to 
return  to  Ireland  at  once.  But,  on  reaching 
Drinagh,  Anthony  found  that  his  conclu- 
sion, though  not  wrong,  did  not  explain 
the  summons  he  had  received.  Miss 
O'Malley,  in  relating  her  story  to  the  old 
scientist,  had  left  one  thing  for  Querida 
herself  to  tell,  and  that  was  her  engage- 
ment to  Anthony. 

Just  as  her  mother  had  gone  to  him 
years  ago  and  announced  her  intention 
of  marrying  Carlos  Mordaunt,  so  now  did 
Querida  tell  him  that   she  had  promised 
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to  marry  Anthony  O'Malley.  But,  instead 
of  the  refusal  that  had  once  cost  them  all 
so  dear,  Sir  Cuthbert  had  a  willing  consent 
to  give.  From  what  he  himself  had  seen 
of  Anthony,  and  from  what  Mr.  Dillon 
told  him  now,  he  was  satisfied  that  his 
grandchild  had  chosen  wisely,  and  he  was 
all  anxiety  that  the  marriage  should  take 
place  without  delay. 

He  was  by  this  time  practically  certain 
that  his  experiments  on  the  mountain 
were  being  successful;  and,  as  this  was 
the  case,  Mr.  Dillon  also  was  anxious  for 
Anthony's  return.  The  scheme  that  they 
had  made  out  together,  whereby  the 
young  couple  were  to  take  his  little  house 
from  him,  was  no  longer  practicable;  for, 
besides  what  would  eventually  come  to 
her  from  her  grandfather,  Querida  was 
now  the  owner  of  all  that  had  been 
accumulating  for  her  father  during  the 
past  twenty  years. 

Mrs.  O'Malley,  on  hearing  of  all  this, 
had  written  to  her  son,  giving  her  consent 
to  the  marriage  which  she  had  before  so 
bitterly  opposed.  And  she  had  gone  on 
to  suggest  that  they  should  live  at  Bally- 
adden,  to  keep  Mr.  O'Malley  company; 
as  her  health  would  never  allow  her  to 
spend  any  length  of  time  in  Ireland  again. 
The  unfortunate  woman  had,  indeed, 
wrecked  her  own  life.  Away  from  those 
who  might  possibly  know  what  she  had 
done,  she  was  able  to  control  the  fears  of 
being  found  out  that  continually  assailed 
her;  but  at  Drinagh,  where  she  had  made 
the  plot,  her  life  was  unbearable.  Another 
reason  in  favor  of  Mrs.  O'Malley's  sugges- 
tion was  that,  whilst  they  were  discussing 
the  advisability  of  it,  Fanchea  had  come 
to  her  father  to  ask  his  consent  to  her 
engagement  to  Dick  Burke;  and  this  it 
was  that  finally  decided  the  matter. 

Ballyadden  was  to  be  Querida's  home. 
But  she  warned  Anthony  that,  although 
no  longer  living  on  the  spot,  her  interest 
in  the  people  of  Drinagh  would  never 
diminish.  The  arrangements  could  not 
be  exactly  what  Mr.  Dillon  had  planned; 
nevertheless,   Anthony  would  still   be   at 


hand  to  help  the  people  carry  on  all  that 
had  been  started  for  them.  The  business 
manager  could  live  in  Mr.  Dillon's  house. 
That  was  the  next  suggestion.  But  when 
Dick's  engagement  made  it  advisable  for 
Lady  Burke  to  look  out  for  a  new  home, 
she  begged  of  "Mr.  Dillon  to  let  her  have 
the  house  that  he  was  leaving.  It  was 
easy  to  have  some  extra  rooms  added  to 
the  quaint  little  place. 

It  was  not  altogether  because  she  wished 
to  be  near  her  boy  and  his  wife,  whom 
she  now  willingly  welcomed  as  a  daughter, 
that  Lady  Burke  decided  to  remain  at 
Drinagh.  She,  too,  had  learned  to  love 
the  mountains,  and  she  was  glad  to  think 
that  at  least  for  a  part  of  each  year  her 
home  would  still  be  near  them.  Besides, 
she  had  not  learned  to  admire  Mr.  Dillon's 
work  without  wishing  to  help  it  forward 
as  much  as  lay  in  her  power.  She  knew 
that,  if  she  was  living  close  to  the  village, 
it  would  make  it  easier  for  Dick,  and  for 
Fanchea  as  well,  to  take  their  part  in  those 
works  in  which  the  former  was  already 
interested,  and  which  needed  all  the  help 
they  could  get  to  keep  them  going,  now 
that  they  were  about  to  lose  their  author 
and  leading  spirit. 

For  their  own  sakes  as  well  as  for  Mr. 
Dillon's  and  the  people's.  Lady  Burke 
was  anxious  that  the  young"  people  should 
have  some  more  serious  object  in  life 
than  merely  their  own  amusement.  And  it 
was  not  long  before  she  saw  how  wisely 
Mr.  Dillon  had  spoken  when  he  said  that 
Dick  needed  some  one  to  fight  with  him, 
instead  of  having  his  battles  fought  for 
him,  as  his  mother  had  done,  and  as  she 
had  hoped   Querida  would  do  after  her. 

With  Fanchea,  all  Dick's  best  qualities 
were  developed  and  utilized;  and  she,  gay 
and  thoughtless  as  she  appeared  to  be, 
realized  that  in  a  truly  happy  life  there 
is  always  room  to  think  and  work  for 
others.  In  the  village,  her  help  was  invalu- 
able. When  things  went  wrong,  it  was 
always  to  her  that  the  others  turned  for 
encouragement,  and  her  brightness  and 
§ood  sense  never  failed,  f Had  it  not  been 
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for  the  thought  of  her  mother,  ill  and 
lonely,  yet  firmly  determined  to  live  out 
her  life  away  from  them  all,  Fanchea  often 
thought  she  would  have  been  too  happy. 

And  Querida,  too,  was  very  happy, — 
more  quietly  so,  perhaps,  than  her  little 
sister-in-law,  but  not  less  truly.  She  and 
Anthony  were  suited  to  each  other  every 
bit  as  well  as  were  Dick  and  Fanchea. 
And,  then,  she  had  the  happiness  of 
having  her  mother  near  her  even  in  her  new 
home.  Mrs.  Mordaunt  could  not  bear  to 
leave  the  friend  who  had  been  so  much  to 
her  for  all  the  long  ye"ars  of  her  affliction. 
And  so  it  happened  that  Sir  Cuthbert's 
words  concerning  his  wish  to  settle  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Drinagh,  came  true. 

Once  he  had  made  the  journey  from 
London  to  Ireland,  he  no  longer  thought 
of  it  as  such  a  dreadful  undertaking.  When 
he  found  that,  in  the  house  they  wanted 
him  to  rent  close  to  Ballyadden,  there 
was  a  room  that  would  make  a  perfect 
library  and  museum  for  his  treasures,  he 
agreed  to  take  it  without  even  looking 
at  the  rest  of  the  place.  It  was  fortunate, 
perhaps,  for  his  comfort  that  he  now  had 
others  to  think  of  him;  and  so,  while  he 
went  back  to  superintend  the  packing  of 
his  books,  Anthony  and  Querida  saw  to 
the  furnishing  and  arranging  of  the  house. 

By  that  time  Sir  Cuthbert's  presence 
was  no  longer  needed  at  Drinagh,  at  least 
so  far  as  his  experiments  were  concerned; 
for  he  had  done  his  work  well,  and  a 
steady  and  seemingly  unending  supply  of 
water  had  been  secured.  The  new  looms, 
of  which  Mr.  Dillon  had  dreamed,  were 
set  up;  and  the  committee  in  whose  hands 
the  fortunes  of  the  village  now  lay  were 
kept  busy  seeing  to  the  building  of  new 
houses  for  the  laborers,  and  in  selecting,- 
from  the  numbers  who  applied  for  employ- 
ment, those  who  were  the  most  likely  to 
prove  good  and  useful  members  of  the 
little  community  that  was  working  to 
make  Drinagh  a  model  village. 

While  this  work  was  going  on,  the 
founder  of  it  all  was  far  away;    yet  there 

(The 


was  not  a  man  or  woman  in  the  place 
who  did  not  believe  that  it  was  his  prayers 
that  were  keeping  God's  blessing  on  the 
spot  and  on  the  people  whom  he  had  loved 
and  worked  for  all  his  life.  Some  of  his 
friends  have  seen  him  since  he  left  them; 
for  they  have  visited  Mount  Melleray. 
None  of  them,  however,  have  spoken  to 
him;  for  he  has  taken  the  Trappist's  vow 
of  perpetual  silence.  On  one  occasion 
Anthony  saw  him  kneeling  in  the  chapel, 
absorbed  in  prayer.  He  watched  him  long 
and  thoughtfully;  and,  on  returning  to 
where  Querida  was  waiting  for  him  (for 
women  are  not  permitted  to  enter  the 
enclosure),  he  assured  her  that  their  friend 
had  found  a  peace  and  happiness  that 
even  the  most  favored  votary  of  this 
world  could  not  enjoy. 

A  year  later,  the  entire  party — Querida 
and  her  husband.  Miss  O'Malley  and  Lady 
Burke,  Dr.  Keily  and  hi?  wife,  Dick  and 
Fanchea — went  again  to  the  monastery 
to  be  present  at  the  profession  of  the  new 
Trappist.  This  time  he  was  able  with  his 
own  voice  to  make  Querida  understand 
the  fullness  of  his  happiness.  Benediction 
had  been  given,  and  the  psalm  Laudate 
Dominwm  was  being  sung,  when  the  one 
voice  that  she  knew,  and  had  reason  to 
love  so  well,  rang  clearly  above  the 
others  in  her  ears:  Et  Veritas  Domini 
manet  in  ceternum, —  "And  the  truth  of 
the  Lord  endureth  forever." 

Querida  did  not  know  at  first  why  it 
should  have  been  those  words  that  brought 
her  his  message.  Then  of  a  sudden  she 
realized  as  she  had  never  done  before  that 
God,  who  had  called  him  to  this  life,  was 
already  giving  him  a.  foretaste  of  the 
celestial  joys  that  were  preparing  for  him 
forever.  And,  going  back  to  her  own 
happy  life,  she  was  satisfied  to  feel  that 
the  prayerful,  toiling,  silent  monk  was 
her  true  friend  still;  and  that  his  life 
was,  in  some  unseen  way,  helping  her 
and  hers  to  climb  the  paths  that  God 
had'ordained  should  enable  them  one  day 
to  meet  in  heaven. 

End.)- 
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Sing  Me  a  Song. 

BY    MARY    M.    REDMOND. 

CING  me  a  song  with  a  lilting  tune, 

Piercingly  sweet  as  a  wild  bird's  croon; 
Sing  of  the  meadows,  of  flashing  wings; 
Sing  of  the   beauty  of  hidden   things. 
For,  though  the  rivers  are  hushed  and  still. 
Laughter   still   lurks  in   each   silent   rill. 

Let  us  forget  that  the  ground  is  bare, 
Let  not  our  hearts  be   bowed  with  care. 
Sing  of   the   promise  of  leafy  June, 
Sing  of  the  dusk  and  the  fair  young  moon. 
After  the  Winter  then  comes   the  Spring, — 
Lift  up  your  voices  and  sing  and  sing! 


A  Pupil  in  Saintliness. 


AN    EPISODE    IN    THE    LIFE    OF    ST.   PHILIP    NERI. 


PAOIyO  was  a  luggage  porter  in  the 
days  when  the  state  of  the  Roman 
streets  made  it  necessary  for  men  and 
mules  to  carry  the  burdens  that  nowadays 
are  disposed  of  by  wagon  and  by  car.  He 
was  a  good  worker  and  .quite  as  honest 
as  his  fellows,  and  that  perhaps  was  the 
best  that  could  be  said  of  him.  As  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  Catholic,  he  left  much  to  be 
desired.  For  this,  too,  he  was  more  to  be 
blamed  than  many;  for  he  had  had  a 
good  home  and  a  holy  mother. 

Whilst  she  lived,  Paolo  had  never 
grieved  her  by  going  far  astray;  but  after- 
ward he  had  gradually  drifted,  doing  as 
his  companions  did,  and  Mass  and  the 
sacraments  were  neglected  and  forgotten. 
His  comrades  drank  and  gambled,  and 
he  joined  in  with  them.  He  learned  their 
oaths  and  curses  and  used  them  callously. 
But  something  —  laziness  he  called  it, 
though  maybe  it  was  his  mother's 
prayers  —  kept  him  from  joining  in 
their  worst  dissipations;  and,  although  he 
neglected  every  other  form  of  devotion, 
he  did  not  forget  to  pray  faithfully  for 
the  souls  of  his  departed  parents.  As  time 
went  on,   even  this  -good  habit  was  less 


often  remembered;  and  when  the  anni- 
versary of  his  mother's  death  came  round, 
he  thought  with  shame  how  long  it  was 
since  even  "May  she  rest  in  peace!"  had 
crossed  his  lips. 

Paolo  was  passing  a  church  when  this 
thought  came  to  him,  and  for  the  moment 
he  was  his  own  master;  so,  with  a  sudden 
impulse,  he  joined  the  string  of  people 
who  were  going  into  the  building.  Passing 
under  the  heavy  leather  curtain  that  hung 
over  the  door,  he  found  himself  for  the 
first  time  for  years  in  the  presence  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament.  "  It  all  seemed  so 
familiar,  in  spite  of  his  long  neglect.  He 
felt  like  a  naughty  child  who  has  run  away 
from  home,  and  then,  returning,  finds  that 
during  all  the  time  of  his  absence  his 
father  has  been  waiting  patiently  for  him, 
and  greets  him,  not  with  anger  and 
reproaches,  but  with  tender  and  silent 
welcome. 

Paolo  was  ashamed  now  of  his  long 
neglect;  and,  slipping  behind  a  pillar,  he 
tried  to  recall  the  prayers  he  had  well-nigh 
forgotten.  In  his  boyhood  he  had  often 
and  often  served  Mass  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar  before  which  he  now  knelt;  and  the 
Latin  words  he  had  there  repeated  day 
after  day  came  back  to  him  when  the 
"Our  Father"  and  the  "Hail  Mary" 
taught  him  by  his  mother,  in  his  own 
tongue,  would  not  form  themselves  as 
they  used  to  do. 

Confiieor  Dei, — "  I  confess  that  I  have 
sinned!"  So  he  prayed  over  and  over 
again;  and  then,  gaining  confidence,  he 
tried  to  say  the  other  prayers  which,  word 
by  word  and  by  degrees,  came  back  to 
him.  He  did  not  notice  that  a  service  had 
begun.  Only  when  a  priest  came  down 
to  the  pulpit,  near  to  which  he  was  now 
on  his  knees,  did  he  realize  that  he  was 
about  to  hear  a  sermon  from  one  whom 
everyone  in  Rome,  even  the  luggage 
porters,    knew   by    sight    and    reputation. 

It  was  "The  Saint,"  as  even  in  his  life- 
time St.  Philip  Neri  was  called.  Paolo 
could  see  that,  as  he  mounted  the  pulpit 
stairs,    his   lips    were    moving   in   prayer. 
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There  was  no  thought  of  the  throng  which 
the  rumor  that  he  was  about  to  preach 
had  brought  to  the  church;  no  thought 
of  oratory  or  of  personal  effect.  Like  the 
Son  of  God  in  the  Gospels,  he  was  about 
his  Father's  business;  and,  until  his  hand 
was  raised  invoking  that  Father's  name 
as  he  began  his  sermon,  he  was  praying 
for  a  blessing  on  himself  and  on  his  words, 
that  they  might  touch  some  heart  and 
make  it  love  God  better. 

It  was  so  simple,  all  that  he  said,  that 
even  the  luggage  porter  in  his  corner 
understood  every  word.  "As  a  man  lives, 
so  shall  he  die.  To  go  to  heaven,  one  must 
die  well,  —  one  must  die  the  death  of  a 
saint.  And  to  die  the  death  of  a  saint,  one 
must  try  to  live  the  life  of  a  saint."  He 
spoke  for  some  time,  but  what  he  said 
was  always  the  same:  "As  a  man  lives, 
so  shall  he  die.  And  everlasting  happiness 
is  for  the  saints."  Paolo  heard  these  words 
with  a  feeling  akin  to  dismay.  "To  die 
the  death  of  a  saint,  one  must  try  to  live 
the  life  of  a  saint."  He  thought  of  his 
own  life  and  of  eternity.  And  still  the 
preacher's  words  echoed  on  and  on  in  his 
ears.  He  was  one  of  the  last  to  leave  the 
church,  but  even  going  out  he  seemed  to 
hear  St.  Philip's  voice  ringing  in  his  ears. 

Out  on  the  piazza  one  of  his  comrades 
greeted  him  with  an  oath, — "And  to 
die  a  saint,  one  must  try  to  live  the 
life  of  a  saint!"  He  turned  into  the  low 
drinking  bar  where  he  was  wont,  if  not 
to  get  drunk,  at  least  to  drink  more  than 
he  needed.  He  ordered  his  glass  of  wine, 
and  sat  down  at  his  habitual  table.  The 
conversation  usual  in  such  a  place  was 
going  on  around  him,— "And  to  die  the 
death  of  a  saint,  one  must  try  to  live 
the  life  of  a  saint!"  He  put  down  his 
glass  of  wine  untasted,  and  went  out. 
There  was  no  use  in  trying  to  ignore  this 
new  thing  that  had  come  into  his  life. 
It  must  be  faced,  and  fought  out. 

"As  a  man  lives,  so  shall  he  die."  Well, 
why  not?  Paolo  had  no  rooted  objection 
to  living  the  life  of  a  saint,  only  he  had 
not  the  least  idea  how  to  set  about  it. 


The  preacher  himself  was  a  saint, — all 
Rome  knew  that;  so  Paolo  decided, 
after  making  a  good  confession,  to  go 
and  learn  the  business  from  him.  That 
was  how  he  expressed  it  to  himself;  and, 
once  his  mind  was  made  up,  it  did  not 
take  long  to  put  his  plan  into  execution. 

He  knew  his  way  to  the  Oratory;  and, 
ringing  at  the  door,  he  waited  patiently 
until  a  Brother  came.  So  many  people 
came  to  ask  for  Father  Philip,  from  rich 
Roman  nobles  to  men  and  women  just 
like  Paolo,  that  the  Brother  was  not 
surprised  at  his  request,  only  no  one 
had  ever  before  expressed  himself  as  the 
luggage  porter  did. 

"I  want  to  see  the  Saint,"  he  said. 
"I  want  to  learn  the  business  from  him." 

"What  saint  do  you  want?"*  asked  the 
Brother.  "And  what  business  do  you 
expect  him  to  teach  you?" 

"Why,  the  Saint  of  this  place,  of 
course!"  replied  Paolo.  "He'll  know  how 
to  see  to  things  for  me." 

The  Brother  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  bade  the  porter  follow  him.  Father 
Philip  would  understand,  —  he  always 
understood. 

Paolo  was  fortunate,  as  for  once  Father 
Philip  was  not  engaged. 

"Good-morning,  Saint!"  said  Paolo. 
"I've  come  to  be  a  saint,  too." 

"A  saint!"  repeated  Father  Philip, 
smiling.  "That  is  a  good  idea.  But  you 
are  quite  wrong  in  calling  me  a  saint. 
I  am  only  a  poor  sinner." 

The  porter  was  taken  aback. 

"What!  Are  you  not  Father  Philip 
Neri?" 

"Now  you  are  right,"  answered  the 
priest;    "I  am  poor  old  Philip  Neri." 

"Then  you  are  saint  enough  to  suit 
me,"  said  Paolo.  "And  now  for  it! 
What  am   I   to  do   to  become  a  saint?" 

For  a  moment  St.  Philip  was  silent, 
offering  up  a  prayer  for  light  how  best 
to  help  this  soul,  so  simple  yet  so  igno- 
rant, that  was  throwing  itself  onto  his 
hands. 

"My  friend,"  he  said  after  a  moment's 
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silence,  and  he  looked  so  holy  and  so  kind 
that  Paolo's  heart  was  won,  "do  you 
know  how  to  read?" 

"To  read!"  exclaimed  Paolo.  "Why, 
yes!  The  Brothers  taught  me  when  I  was 
a  boy.  I  could  read  the  Gospels  and  my 
mother's  prayer-book  too.  Why,  I  still 
remember  the  pictures  that  were  in  it." 

Going  to  his  bookshelf,  Father  Philip 
took  down  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament 
and  marked  some  places  in  it. 

"You  see  this  book?"  he  said  to  Paolo. 
"  Well,  I  have  marked  four  verses  in  it. 
Read  them  over  very  carefully,  and  they 
will  teach  you  how  to  be  a  saint  better 
than  I  could  if  I  were  to  talk  to  you 
for  a  lifetime." 

"Only  four  verses!  You're  laughing  at 
me,  FatheF'"  said  Paolo,  indignantly. 

"Not  at  all.  I  am  perfectly  serious," 
replied  St.  Philip.  "  Read  the  four  verses 
very*,  very  carefully,  and  they  will  teach 
you  at  least  how  to  begin  to  be  a  saint." 

"And  when  I  have  read  them  I  must 
do  as  they  say,  I  suppose?"  asked  Paolo, 
only  half  satisfied. 

"Certainly,  if  you  want  to  be  a  saint," 
replied  the  priest. 

"Very  well.  And  I'll  come  back  in  a 
week  to  tell  you  how  I  am  getting  on." 

It  was  characteristic  of  St.  Philip  that 
the  would-be  saint  took  his  interest  for 
granted;  and,  reassured  at  length,  he 
went  off  quite  happily,  with  his  New 
Testament  under  his  arm.  A  week  later 
St.  Philip,  found  that  in  one  thing  at  least 
his  odd  pupil  had  kept  his  word:  he  had 
returned  to  report  himself,  as  he  had 
promised. 

"Well,  my  friend,  so  you  have  come 
back!"  said  Father  Philip,  in  greeting. 
"That's  right!  And  now  tell  me  how  you 
got  on  with  those  verses." 

"Oh,  the  reading  was  easy  enough!" 
aiiswered  Paolo.  "But  the  doing  them! 
That  was  quite  another  thing." 

"How  so?"  questioned  Father  Philip, 
with  a  smile. 

"Of  course  you  remember  what  your 
verses  were,"  replied  Paolo.  "  Now,  do  you 


really  think    all  that  they  say  is   easy?" 

"  Not  easy,  perhaps,"  said  Father  Philip, 
gently.  "But  I  thought  you  were  able 
to  do  it." 

"Able,  yes!  But  it  was  pretty  hard,  1 
can  tell  you!" 

"Still,  it  is  the  way  to  become  a  saint," 
persisted  Father  Philip.  "If  you  want  to 
become  one,  you've  made  the  right 
beginning." 

"Well,  I  do  want  to  be  a  saint,"  said 
Paolo.  "So  I  suppose  I  had  better  go  on 
with  it.  But  tell  me  what  else  I  shall  have 
to  do?" 

"There  are  only  four  or  five  verses 
more,"  replied  Father  Philip;  and,  taking 
the  Testament,  he  marked  the  new  pas- 
sages as  he  had  done  the  others. 

He  questioned  Paolo,  who  answered 
readily  enough  in  his  own  quaint  way; 
and  the  priest  was  satisfied  that,  despite 
his  simplicity,  he  understood  what  he  was 
about,  and  was  truly  in  earnest.  When 
they  parted,  Paolo  promised  that  he 
would  come  again  in  another  week  to 
report  his  progress,  and  in  the  meantime 
he  was  not  forgotten  in  Father  Philip's 
prayers. 

But  one  week  passed,  and  another,  and 
yet  a  third;  and,  amongst  all  his  duties, 
St.  Philip  found  time  to  grieve  over  the 
weakness  of  a  soul  he  had  thought  to  be 
strong.  He  Tiad  quite  given  up  hope  of 
ever  again  seeing  his  pupil  in  sanctity, 
when  one  day,  about  a  month  after  the 
due  time,  he  was  told  that  Paolo,  the 
luggage-porter,  was  waiting  to  see  him. 
He  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  St.  Philip 
hurried  to  him;  but,  on  opening  the  door, 
he  gave  an  exclamation  of  surprise  at 
the  change  that  had  come  over  his  visitor. 
He  was  leaning  on  a  stick,  as  though  he 
had  not  the  strength  to  stand  alone.  His 
head  was  enveloped  in  bandages,  and  he 
had  been  cut  across  the  face  in  several 
places,  where  the  wounds  as  yet  were 
scarcely  healed.  „, 

"My  poor  fellow!"  exclaimed  St.  Philip.        t 
"What  ever  has  happened  to  you?    Who 
has  treated  you  so  cruelly?" 
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"You  have,  Father!"  answered  poor 
Paolo,  dismally;  and  then,  seeing  the 
priest's  air  of  amazement,  he  explained 
himself  more  fully.  "A  few  days  after 
I  was  here  last,  I  was  engaged  to  carry 
a  load  to  Albano;  and,  having  packed  it 
onto  my  back  as  well  as  I  could,  I  was 
going  along,  thinking  of  you  and  your 
verses,  when  suddenly  the  horses  of  a 
carriage  that  was  coming  toward  me  took 
fright  at  my  bundle  and  shied  right  into 
the  ditch,  upsetting  the  carriage,  and 
kicking  everything  to  pieces  before  they 
got  themselves  free.  I  threw  down  my 
bundle  and  ran  over  to  see  if  I  could  be 
of  any  use.  But  do  you  think  the 
gentleman  who  was  in  the  carriage  was 
grateful?  Not  a  bit  of  it!  He  scrambled 
out  as  best  he  could,  and,  instead  of  trying 
to  catch  the  horses  or  do  some  good,  he 
fell  upon  me  —  as  though  it  was  my  fault 
that  his  stupid  beasts  took  fright! — and, 
before  I  knew  well  what  he  was  about, 
he  threw  me  over  on  my  back  in  the 
mud.  I  could  easily  have  made  short  work 
of  him.  Why,  I  could  have  lifted  him  up 
with  one  hand  almost — he  was  no  heavier 
than,  the  bundle  that  had  done  the 
mischief — and  pitched  him  into  the  ditch 
on  top  of  the  remains  of  his  fine  carriage. 

"But  I  had  just  been  going  over  those 
verses  of  yours  in  my  head;  and  one  of 
them  was :  '  Do  good  to  those  that  perse- 
cute you,'  and  so  forth.  There  was  no 
need  for  me  to  turn  one  cheek  or  the 
other:  he  found  them  both  out  for  himself; 
and  my  head,  too,  as  you  can  see.  It 
seemed  to  me  long  enough  before  he  got 
tired  of  banging  me  about.  But  I  just 
put  up  with  it  all,  and  at  last  he  took 
himself  ofif.  It  was  all  I  could  do  by 
that  time  to  crawl  back  to  the  city  gate, 
and  there  they  helped  me  to  the  hospital. 
No  doubt  you  were  wondering  what 
had  become  of  me  all  this  time,  but  I 
got  out  only  to-day;  and  as  for  my  work, 
I  won't  be  fit  for  it  for  another  month 
at  least." 

"Which  work  do  you  mean?"  asked 
Father  Philip,  laying  his  hand  gently  on 


Paolo's  shoulder,  and  looking  with  admira- 
tion at  the  honest,  scarred  face, — "  carrying 
luggage  or  being  a  saint?" 

Paolo  undertsood  that  he  was  not  being 
questioned  seriously. 

"That's  the  worst  of  your  business," 
he  replied,  with  a  rueful  smile:  "there  is 
no  stopping  or  resting  in  it.  'Tis  hard. 
People  talk  of  the  heavy  labor  of  a 
luggage-porter,  but  I  can  tell  you  it's 
child's  play  compared  to  being  a  saint." 

"Paolo,"  said  Father  Philip,  and  now 
he  was  very  serious,  "do  you  think  it 
would  be  less  hard  if  you  lived  always 
in  a  community,  as  I  do?" 

Paolo  looked  at  him  a  moment  uncer- 
tainly. Then  a  great  light  broke  over  his 
face,  but  in  a  moment  it  was  clouded 
again.  "I!"  he  cried,— "I!"  And  he  fell 
on  his  knees  and  buried  his  face  in  the 
rough  serge  of  St.  Philip's  soutane.  "la 
religious!    Oh,  I  am  not  worthy!" 

But  St.  Philip  drew  him  to  his  feet, 
and  for  a  long  time  they  talked  together. 
At  last  Paolo's  humble  scruples  were  over- 
come, and  he  confessed  to  St.  Philip  how, 
during  the  long  weeks  he  had  spent  in 
the  hospital,  he  had  been  dreading  the 
idea  of  going  out  amongst  his  rough  com- 
panions and  trying  to  put  the  maxims 
of  the  Gospel  into  practice.  He  had  not 
dared  to  think  of  being  admitted  as  a 
lay-Brother  into  Father  Philip's  Congre- 
gation; but,  now  that  he  was  invited  to 
join  it,  his  joy  knew  no  bounds,  and  he 
begged  to  be  admitted  at  once. 

There  was  no  need  for  delay,  and  his 
request  was  granted.  Under  the  same 
roof  as  "my  Saint,"  as  he  lovingly  called 
Father  Philip,  he  was  able  to  study  from 
a  living  model  what  he  wished  to  learn; 
and  when,  after  twenty  years  of  religious 
life,  God  called  him  to  his  reward,  he 
died  as  he  had  lived — a  model  of  humility, 
of  obedience,  and  of  prayer, —  in  very 
truth,  a  saint. 


What  from  the  heart  comes  fresh   and  pure, 
To  other  hearts  finds  entrance  sure. 

— Spalding. 
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Nony  Donlan,  Benefactress. 


BY   THE    REV.  MICHAEL    EARLS,  S.  J. 


THEN  it's  Norry  Donlan  that  is  the 
proud  woman  this  day,  Kate;  and 
it's  herself  deserves  the  joy  of  the  kind 
words,"  said  Mrs.  Doherty. 

She  was  returning  from  the  "late 
Mass"  on  a  beautiful  Sunday  morning 
in  October;  and  up  the  road  with  her 
walked  Mrs.  Holden,  who  was  Kate 
Magrath  in  childhood  days  long  ago  in 
County  Limerick.  The  women  had  been 
talking  about  affairs  at  home,  and  had 
reviewed  all  the  topics  of  mutual  interest 
by  the  time  they  reached  the  turn  beyond 
the  bridge.  Here  their  pathways  parted, 
Mrs.  Holden 's  house  being  up  the  hill  to 
the  right.  And  here  it  was  that  Mrs. 
Doherty  stood  to  have  a  bit  of  conversa- 
tion about  Nora  Donlan. 

"  It's  the  words  of  the  priest  himself, 
I  mean,"  she  went  on  to  say,  as  she  noticed 
how  inquiringly  shone  the  eyes  of  her 
companion.  "Sure  it's  himself,  that  same 
Father  Dillon,  that  said  the  very  words, 
and  myself  listening  to  every  one  of 
them."  She  looked  down  at  the  velvet- 
covered  book  which  lay  nested  in  her 
united  hands;  and  then,  lifting  her  eyes 
as  if  in  holy  admiration,  she  repeated  her 
first  pronouncement:  "And  it's  reason 
Norry  has  to  be  the  proud  woman  this 
day,  thank    God!" 

Impressiveness  weighed  every  word  of 
the  utterance.  Indeed,  the  comment  of 
Father  Dillon  concerning  any  topic  was 
always  a  sure  matter  of  intense  interest 
to  every  member  of  his  congregation,  and 
whetted  the  inquiring  faculties  of  all 
his  people.  It  is  small  wonder,  then, 
that  Mrs.  Holden  now  stood  spellbound, 
leaning  her  hand  upon  the  wooden  railing 
which  ran  up  the  hill,  attentively  waiting 
to  hear  all  the  details  of  the  priest's  eulogy 
of  Mrs.  Donlan.  Shie  bent  forward  to 
pluck  away  some  furry  seeds  that  her 
skirt-  had    gathered    along    the    roadside; 


and,  being  back  in  the  attitude  of  atten- 
tion again,  she  asked: 

"And  what  did  the  soggarth  have  to 
say,  Ellen?  Sure  you  mention  it  in  such 
a  solemn  way,  it  kills  me  to  be  knowing  it." 

Mrs.  Doherty  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
was  opening  her  lips  for  the  recital,  when, 
at  a  slight  turn  of  her  head,  she  caught 
sight  of  Mrs.  Donlan  coming  along,  with 
two  of  her   children   by  her   side. 

"Then  here  is  herself,  Kate!"  she  whis- 
pered. "And  maybe  I  couldn't  tell  you 
very  well  now,  and  she  so  near,  and  myself 
wanting  to  walk  on  a  bit  of  the  road  with 
her,  and  my  Dan  at  home  waiting  for  his 
dinner  with  the  children." 

The  two  women  moved  on  a  few  steps, 
as  if  to  disguise  the  subject  of  their  present 
conversation. 

"Whisper,  Kate!"  said  Mrs.  Doherty, 
coming  toward  her  companion.  "Step 
over  to-morrow  night.  (Sure  it's  fine 
weather  we're  having,  thank  God!)  And 
I'll  tell  you  the  very  words  of  the  priest 
himself,  and  how  I  came  to  hear  them." 

Mrs.  Donlan  approached  her  friends 
and  gave  a  kindly  salutation.  Her  face 
shone  with  interior  contentment;  but  the 
two  women,  with  their  trained  and  innate 
sense  of  respect,  did  not  scrutinize  it.  As 
if  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  being,  they 
turned  their  eyes  in  other  directions, — - 
across  the  mill-pond  or  up  the  hill  where 
the  autumn  colors  glowed"  in  the  sunlight, 
or  down  at  the  children  who  leaned  in 
loving  silence  on  their  mother's  arm. 

No  long  colloquy  followed;  for  Mrs. 
Donlan  was  anxious  to  reach  her  home. 

"Sure,  John  will  kill  me!"  she  said, 
with  a  kind  smile.  "  I  ought  to  be  having 
the  dinner  ready  by  this  time.  John  has 
a  meeting  this  afternoon,  and  the  children 
have  the  Sunday-school." 

She  bowed  modestly  to  Mrs.  Doherty, 
who,   she  knew,   understood  the  allusion. 

"Then  I'll  be  walking  along  a  bit  of  the 
way  with  you,  Norry,"  said  Mrs.  Doherty. 
And,  turning  to  Mrs,  Holden,  who  was 
starting  up  the  hill,  she  called :  "  Come  over 
to-morrow  night,  Kate, — be  sure  now!" 
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Mrs.  Holden  walked  slowly  and  thought- 
fully up  the  hill,  stopping  now  and  then 
by  the  railing  to  breathe  deeply  the  cool, 
clear  autumn  air,  and  to  fill  her  eyes 
with  that  delight  that  comes  to  every 
Celtic  soul  at  any  vision  of  beautiful 
nature.  And,  being  in  no  great  hurry  to 
reach  her  cottage — for  her  daughters  were 
grown,  and  would  have  every  household 
care  attended  to, — she  took  time  to  enjoy 
the  splendor  of  the  morning  and  the 
peace  that  was  in  her  heart.  Some  strains 
of  an  old  Irish  tune  came  to  her,  and 
she  began  to  hum  the  pathetic  cadences. 
She  had  not  the  breath  for  singing, 
after  the  arduous  ascent  of  the  hill,  neither 
.was  this  the  place  nor  the  time  to  indulge 
her  Irish  heart  in  song.  She  put  her 
elbows  upon  the  railing  and  leaned  forward 
to  look  long  at  the  picture  that  lay  before 
her  vision. 

The  mill-pond  had  the  spirit  of  the  day 
upon  it, — restful  and  bright,  basking  in 
the  golden  sun,  reflecting  the  deep  blue 
of  the  skies  above  and  the  occasional 
cloud  that  blew  across  like  a  white  angel. 
There  was  no  sound  of  whirring  spindles 
and  clattering  looms  from  the  great  mill 
beyond  the  flume;  and  the  white  curtains 
showed  in  the  windows  like  badges  of 
rest  upon  the  breast  of  Labor.  Off  in  the 
distance,  the  steeple  of  the  church  arose 
among  the  pines;  and  through  an  opening 
in  the  trees  could  be  seen  the  dark,  gray 
house  where  the  pastor  and  his  curate 
lived. 

"  It  was  the  fine  sermon  he  gave  us 
this  morning,"  Mrs.  Holden  said  to  herself, 
when  she  stood  there  in  the  quiet  of  a 
reflective  mood.  "And  I  wonder  what 
were  the  great  words  he  had  of  Norry, 
that  she  can  be  so  proud  of  them,  as 
Ellen  Doherty  says?"  She  moved  to  get 
a  better  view  of  the  priest's  house,  and 
then  resumed  her  attitude  of  repose. 
"Anyway,  it's  the  kind  word  that  is  easy 
for  Father  Dillon  these  last  years.  He's 
always  ready  with  the  good  message  and 
the  helpful  deed,  may  the  Lord  reward 
him!    See  what  he  said  to  myself, — that 


he  hoped  my  own  Jimmie  would  yet  go 
to  college  and  do  great  things." 

This  was,  indeed,  the  parish  judgment 
now  on  Father  Dillon;  Mrs.  Holden's 
words  were  the  frequent  comment  of  all 
the  parishioners.  Time  was,  in  the  younger 
days  of  the  pastor,  when  he  strove  to 
drive  only  the  fear  of  God  into  the  hearts 
of  his  people,  and  waited  not  to  inculcate 
other  lessons.  He  had  come  to  his  little 
New  England  parish  with  all  the  seminary 
severity  fast  upon  him.  There  was  meagre 
tenderness  in  his  voice  at  any  speech 
then.  But  he  was  among  a  people  who  . 
would  sooner  cut  off  a  right  hand  than 
attempt  to  judge  a  priest  even  in  his 
social  dealings  with  them;  and  Father 
Dillon's  sternness,  which  at  times  seemed 
the  very  essence  of  harshness,  met  with 
patience  and  respectful  toleration.  It 
probably  lost  to  him  and  his  work  the 
full  esteem  and  love  of  timid  souls,  but 
it  helped  to  make  religion  sturdy  and 
vigorous  in  the  others.  He  had  instilled 
into  the  depths  of  their  hearts  the 
beginning  of  wisdom,  which  is  the  fear 
of  the  Lord. 

Then,  as  the  years  went  past,  and  Father 
Dillon's  shoulders  began  to  stoop  and  the 
hair  turn  white  upon  his  venerable  head, 
he  had  the  large  experience  of  life  to 
prompt  his  lips  to  another  lesson — the 
sweet  mercy  and  compassionate  love  of 
Christ,  who  will  not  crush  the  bruised 
reed  nor  quench  the  smoking  flax.  This 
now  was  his  constant  doctrine — the  mercy 
of  God  that  is  above  all  His  works;  this 
inspired  his  dealings  with  his  loving  and 
devoted  flock.  The  very  sermon  which  he 
had  given  to-day  exemplified  his  present 
character;  and  even  so  simple  a  person 
among  his  auditors  as  I\Irs.  Holden  had 
this  thought  among  her  reflections. 

"Sure,  when  he  preached  on  to-day's 
Gospel  in  his  early  years,"  she  whispered 
to  herself,  "he  used  to  make  us  shiver 
with  the  fear." 

The  Gospel  she  alluded  to  contained 
these  verses:  "Be  not  afraid  of  them  that 
kill  the  body,  and  after  that  have  no  more 
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that  they  can  do.  But  I  will  show  you 
whom  you  shall  fear:  fear  ye  Him  who, 
after  He  hath  killed,  hath  power  to  cast 
into  hell.    Yea,  I  say  to  you,  fear  Him." 

"But  now,"  continued  the  thoughts  of 
Mrs.  Holden,  "he  gives  more  time  to  the 
other  verses  and  the  way  they  show  the 
mercy  and  care  of  God." 

The  next  verse  of  this  oft-preached 
Gospel  was:  "Are  not  five  sparrows  sold 
for  two  farthings,  and  not  one  of  them  is 
forgotten  before  God?  .  .  .  Fear  not,  there- 
fore: you  are  of  more  value  than  many 
sparrows." 

And  because  of  this  new  spirit  in  the 
heart  of  Father  Dillon,  his  influence  among 
his  people  grew  boundless;  and  his  tem- 
poral reward,  if  he  valued  such  a  passing 
thing,  increased  manifold.  Young  and  old 
came  nearer  to  him,  to  make  him  partake 
of  their  little  joys  and  sorrows.  The 
constant  demands  that  he  had  for  parish 
expenses,  especially  the  school,  were  met 
by  ready  hands;  and  the  roads  to  spiritual 
perfection  which  he  pointed  out  found 
willing  feet  to  travel  them.  Beyond  the 
counting  now  was  the  number  of  the  girls 
who  had  gone  to  "take  the  veil"  in  the 
convent.  And,  though  he  knew  that  there 
was  plenty  of  work  at  home  in  the  diocese 
for  new  priests,  he  was  overjoyed  when 
two  of  his  boys  came  to  consult  him 
about  their  vocations.  One  wished  to  go 
on  a  foreign  mission  and  the  other  to  a 
religious  Order. 

"You  will  have  my  best  blessing,"  he 
said  solemnly  to  them.  "And  I  can  tell 
you  what  I  heard  the  Bishop  himself  say 
at  the  seminary  last  spring.  We  were 
there  at  the  funeral  of  one  of  the  old  pro- 
fessors, and  the  Bishop  gave  a  little  talk 
to  the  young  men.  In  the  course  of  it  he 
said  that  any  of  the  candidates  from  his 
diocese  had  his  permission  at  any  time 
to  join  a  religious  Order.  I  ought  to  say 
no  less  to  those  that  ask  me.  And  as  for 
myself,"  he  smiled  and  put  his  hand  on 
the  head  of  the  boy  nearest  to  him, — 
"as  for  myself,  I  suppose  I  will  end  my 
days  in  a  monastery." 


With  the  passing  of  the  years,  Father 
Dillon's  zeal  for  spiritual  things  in  the 
work  of  the  Church  increased;  and  when 
he  had  regulated  his  parish  as  far  as  he 
could,  a  new  plan  came  to  his  mind  and 
won  all  the  devotion  and  energy  of  his 
ambitious  spirit.  He  had  often  noticed 
a  large,  unused  hotel  which  stood  among 
broad  lawns  on  a  hill  at  one  end  of  the 
town.  It  was  an  imposing  building,  and 
to  his  eye  suggested  one  thing:  it  would 
make  an  ideal  home  for  orphan  children, 
under  the  care  of  the  Sisters.  For  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  reasons,  it  had  not  succeeded 
as  a  hotel;  it  should,  therefore,  sell  at  an 
easy  price;  it  would  take  very  little  to 
adapt  it  for  new  purposes;  and  the  pro- 
prietor was  anxious  enough  to  let  it  go 
to  any  purchaser. 

Father  Dillon  began  an  ardent  cam- 
paign for  his  new  project.  He  would  put 
his  last  cent  into  it;  some  pastors  in 
Worcester  would  assist  him;  the  Bishop 
would  give  his  blessing  and  approbation; 
the  men  of  the  parish  would  go  over  there 
on  holidays  and  attend  to  the  repairs  and 
the  remodelling;  and  many  a  good  person 
in  town  would  send  out  furniture  and 
such  things  to  help  furnish  the  place. 
"And  think  of  it,"  he  said  in  one  of 
his  fervent  utterances,  his  voice  being 
eloquence  itself,  —  "  think  of  it,  my  dear 
brethren!  A  new  chapel  for  Our  Lord  to 
be  with  us  night  and  day,  where  the  chil- 
dren may  go  to  speak  to  Him;  where  you, 
too,  may  be  nearer  the  daily  Mass,  and 
then  have  easier  opportunities  for  daily 
Communion,  as  the  Holy  Father  wishes." 
These  appeals  of  Father  Dillon  for  the 
new  convent  came  just  at  this  moment 
into  the  thoughts  of  Mrs.  Holden,  and 
this  is  the  reason  for  alluding  to  them 
here.  They  were  the  subject-matter  now 
of  the  mood  that  held  her  at  her  station 
under  the  larch,  looking  out  over  the  beau- 
tiful valley.  In  her  curiosity  to  know  the 
statement  of  the  priest  about  her  neighbor, 
she  scanned  all  the  tablets  of  her  memory, 
dwelling  on  every  item  that  might  answer 
to  her  spirit  of  conjecture, 
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"That's  the  very  thing,  I'll  warrant  it," 
she  said  with  assurance,  as  she  moved 
homeward.  "It's  some  plan  Norry  has 
to  help  the  new  Home.  Maybe  a  bazaar 
or  a  festival  or  'what  not'  that  she  has 
in  mind  to  get  money  to  bring  the  nuns 
and  the  poor  orphans  here.  And  as  sure 
as  not  Father  Dillon  got  word  of  Norry's 
intentions,  and  he  made  the  great  praise 
of  her  that  Ellen  Doherty  thinks  so  grand." 

Mrs.  Holden's  conclusions  had  guessed 
at  part  of  the  truth.  On  the  following 
evening,  with  her  son  Jimmie  at  her  side, 
she  hastened  across  the  fields  to  Mrs. 
Doherty's  house;  and  her  inquisitive 
spirit  could  not  be  satisfied  till  she  was 
listening  to  the  full  history  of  Father 
Dillon's  golden  words. 

"Sure,  Kate,"  said  Mrs.  Doherty,  as 
she  drew  a  rocking-chair  toward  her 
visitor,  "it  was  just  like  this  that  I  came 
to  overhear  it;  though  it's  not  one  of 
my  blood  to  stand  listening  unbeknownst; 
and  I  know  that  Father  Dillon  left  the 
doors  open  just  so  that  I  could  hear  what 
he  said.  Well,  I  was  down  at  the  priest's 
house  with  my  Johnnie  last  Monday 
evening,  and  who  came  in  and  was  shown 
into  the  parlor  across  the  way  but  Norry 
and  her  little  Eddie!  And  as  soon  as 
Father  Dillon  came  down  he  noticed  her 
first,  the  parlor  being  right  foreninst  the 
foot  of  the  stairs ;  and  he  stepped  in  to  see 
her.  Then  what  has  Norry  to  say  but  her 
heart  of  praise  about  the  new  convent,  and 
the  healthy  place  it  will  be  for  the  nuns 
and  the  poor  childer,  God  bless  them — " 

"Sure,  didn't  I  guess  that  it  was  about 
the  Home  Norry  had  to  do?"  came  Mrs. 
Holden's  interruption  of  the  narrative, 
and  she  smiled  with  satisfaction  at  her 
keen  intuitions. 

"But  you  didn't  guess  it  all,  Kate," 
was  the  answer.  "  It's  beyond  you  to 
think  of  what  Father  Dillon  replied.  For 
Norry  went  on  with  her  words  of  blessing 
on  the  new  Home,  the  same  as  we  all 
have  to  say  of  it;  and  she  came  then  to 
her  point.  She  asked  his  reverence  if  it 
would  take  much  to  be  a  benefactress  of 


the  Home.  She  knew  that  some  ladies 
from  the  city  had  made  grand  contribu- 
tions of  a  thousand  dollars.  Norry  said 
that  she  couldn't  do  that  much,  but  she 
had  a  hundred  dollars  that  she  could 
spare,  please  God;  'for,'  says  Norry,  'the 
Ivord  is  good,  and  we  have  our  health. 
It's  only  a  cup  of  cold  water  maybe  in 
so  big  an  undertaking,  but  we  give  it  in 
His  Name;  and  it  would  be  a  joy  to  be 
a  benefactress  of  our  little  church.'" 

"Praised  be  God!"  ejaculated  Mrs. 
Holden,  as  she  brought  her  rocking-chair 
to  a  standstill,  and  lifted  a  corner  of  her 
white  apron  to  her  eyes. 

Mrs.  Doherty  beckoned  for  silence  to  the 
children,  who  were  disporting  in  a  comer 
of  the  room.  Then  she  turned  and  resumed 
her  narrative. 

"  Father  Dillon  got  up  at  that,  and  says 
he:  'What's  all  this,  Nora  Donlan?'  He 
made  out  that  he  was  not  pleased;  but 
sure  he  couldn't  hide  the  heart  of  him 
that  was  touched  by  Norry's  words.  '  It's 
a  benefactress  of  our  little  church  you 
want  to  be !  Let  me  tell  you  what's  better, 
before  I  refuse  your  generosity.  Nora 
Donlan,  you  have  a  boy  that  is  a  priest 
of  God,  and  he's  far  away  from  you,  and 
small  is  the  chance  he  has  to  give  you 
the  little  help  and  consolation  that  he 
might  if  he  were  here  in  the  diocese.  You 
educated  him  out  of  what  Dan  earns,  the 
honest  man  he  is;  and  you  are  doing  the 
same  by  the  other  children.  Now,  when 
your  boy  was  ready  for  the  Bishop  to 
ordain  him,  didn't  he  write  and  say  that 
his  heart  was  set  on  trying  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  poor  people  far  away,  that 
seldom  see  a  priest?  And  he  asked  you 
and  his  father  if  you  would  let  him  go. 
You  both  knew  what  a  consolation  it 
would  be  to  see  him  now  and  then  oflFering 
up  the  Holy  Mass  in  our  little  church; 
and  well  you  knew  that  you  could  rightly 
hope  to  have  him  help  the  children  at 
home.  And  what  did  you  answer  to  him? 
You  urged  him  to  go,  with  God's  holy 
blessing  and  the  care  of  our  Immaculate 
Mother  in  heaven,  to  look  »fter  the  poor 
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souls  who  had  no  priest  to  give  them  the 
sacraments.  And  he  went,  Nora  Donlan, 
down  to  the  Carolinas,  where  he  has  long 
milles  to  go  and  come,  and  not  much  to 
sheter"  him  when  he  gets  a  bit  of  rest. 
But,  sure,  that  was  what  happened  to  Our 
Lord.  And  if  Father  James  was  in  the 
centre  of  Africa  or  in  the  wilds  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  he  couldn't  do  more 
than  he  is  doing.'" 

Mrs.  Doherty  had  to  clear  her  voice 
before  she  could  continue.  There  were 
tears  in  the  kind,  motherly  eyes  of  the 
listener;  and  even  the  children  had  left 
their  joyful  play,  and  were  leaning  on  the 
table  and  listening  to  the  narrative. 

"And  what  else  did  his  reverence  say, 
God  bless  him?"  asked  Mrs.  Holden,  when 
her  apron  came  down  from  her  eyes  and 
was  carefully  set  in  its  proper  place. 

"Then  he  gave  his  answer  to  her  for 
wanting  to  be  a  benefactress  of  the  Home. 
Says  he:  'And  it's  now  you  have  this 
other  thought  in  your  mind!  Well,  I  am 
not  gainsaying  your  kind  offering,  and 
Dan's  at  home.  But  this  is  what  I  have 
to  tell  you.  I'll  take  any  little  help 
you  give,  so  that  you'll  get  the  blessing 
of  it;  but  I'll  not  let  you  think  of  adding 
that  big  sum  of  money.  Keep  it  in  store 
for  your  old  age,  or  maybe  for  the  children 
to  be  educated.  But  remember  that  you 
have  the  name  of  a  benefactress,  and  a 
greater  right  to  have  the  name  than  I  can 
give  you,  or  any  donation  of  money.  For 
this  I'd  have  you  know,  and  tell  Dan 
when  you  go  home,  that  when  you  gave 
up  your  son  to  go  far  away  on  the 
mission — gave  him  up  with  a  generous 
heart,  no  matter  how  big  the  sacrifice, 
and  told  him  to  go  on  the  blessed  work, — 
then,  Nora  Donlan,  it  was  not  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  dollars  that  you  offered, 
but  you  gave  up  your  own  son,  a  mother's 
own  darling  son;  and  it's  not  a  bene- 
factress of  a  little  parish  you  are — no, 
Nora  Donlan, — you  are  a  benefactress  of 
the  Church  of  God.'"    . 

Up  went  the  clasped  hands  of  Mrs. 
Doherty  in  an  attitude  of  devotion. 


"Amen,"  she  went  on,  after  she  had 
glanced  at  her  auditors,  "  those  were  the 
very  words  of  his  reverence,  the  Lord 
bless  him!  And  then  I  thought  I  heard 
Norry  crying.  And  why  shouldn't  she,  and 
myself  like  a  child  in  tears  in  the  room 
across  from  her!  She  stood  up  and  I  heard 
her  say:  'The  heavens  bless  you.  Father 
Dillon,  for  those  words!  And  will  you 
give  your  blessing  to  Eddie  here?'  And 
his  reverence  says:  'I  will  gladly,  and  to 
yourself  too.'  Then  I  heard  them  kneeling; 
and  didn't  I  drop  down  myself  and  bend 
my  head  for  the  blessed  words?" 

A  knock  at  the  front  door  startled  the 
speaker  and  her  listeners,  and  they  rose 
up  as  one  of  the  children  hastened  into 
the  hallway. 

"How  queer  enough?"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Doherty,  as  she  went  forward  to  greet 
Mrs.  Donlan  and  Eddie.  "Why,  then, 
talk  of  the  angels  and  you'll  see  them  is 
true  enough.  Sure,  Norry,  I  was  just  tell- 
ing Kate  what  Father  Dillon  had  to  say 
to  you  the  other  night,  and  those  are  the 
words  to  be  proud  of." 

"  Oh,  it's  the  way  his  reverence  has  of 
speaking  the  kindness  that's  in  hinj!" 
answered  Mrs.  Donlan,  in  her  modest  way. 
And,  addressing  Mrs.  Holden,  she  said: 
"Look,  Kate!  Sure  Ellen  makes  me  bring 
all  the  news  I  get  of  Father  James  down 
there  in  the  Carolinas,  and  I've  come  over 
with  the  letter  we  had  from  him  this 
evening."  She  smiled  as  she  brought  forth 
the  letter  from  its  place  near  her  heart. 

It  was  not  a  long  letter,  but  if  it  were 
ten  times  longer  it  would  have  had  eager 
listeners  that  evening. 

My  dear,  loving  Mother  :  —  I  have 
time  for  only  a  few  words;  for  I  am  to 
start  off,  as  soon  as  my  horse  is  fed,  for 
a  twenty-mile  ride  into  the  mountains. 
I  hope  to  say  Mass  and  administer  the 
sacraments  there.  No  priest  has  been  in 
that  district  for  a  number  of  years.  Why 
I  write  now  is  to  tell  you  that  I  had  a  few 
dollars  which  I  expected  to  use  as  a  little 
gift  to  you  on  your  birthday  next  week. 
But  a   few  days   ago   I    met    some    poor 
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children^very  poor  children — in  a  lonely 
little  cabin  on  a  mountain-side.  Their 
mother  was  sick,  and  the  father  can  hardly 
earn  enough  to  feed  them.  I  will  not  call 
the  few  rags  they  wore  clothes.  So  I  gave 
the  ten  dollars  to  the  children,  that  they 
might  get  some  nourishment  for  the  sick 
mother.  It  was  small  help,  I  know;  but 
it  will  go  a  long  way  with  them.  And  now 
you  must  offer  up  the  birthday  gift  that 
I  was  to  get  you, — offer  it  to  Our  Lord's 
poor..  Maybe  if  you  had  it  you  would  want 
to  give  it  to  Father  Dillon  and  the  new 
Home.  But  you  tell  him  that  it  went  to 
the  poor,  after  all,  and  God  bless  it! 

I  must  be  off  now.  Ee  sure  to  give 
my  love  to  -father  and  to  all  at  home, 
especially  to  little  Nora.  Tell  Father 
Dillon  that  I  am  well  and  happy,  thank 
God!  And  be  sure  to  ask  the  neighbors 
to  remember  me  in  their  good  prayers. 
Your  loving  son, 

James. 

"Then,  it's  the  prayers  we'll  say  for 
him  this  very  minute!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Doherty  with  all  her  heart.  "  What  fitter 
time  to  say  them  than  when  I  have  that 
letter  under  my  own  roof.  Come,  chil- 
dren," she  gave  the  command  to  the 
entire  room,  "get  your  Beads!  We'll  pray 
for  the  mission  Father  away  off  in  the 
high  mountains." 

As  the  children  bustled  about,  hunting 
in  their  pockets  for  the  Beads,  Mrs. 
Doherty  moved  toward  the  stove  and 
poked  the  fire. 

"  Let  me  set  on  the  kettle  to  be  boiling," 
she  said,  "while  we  are  on  our  knees,  and 
we'll  have  a  cup  of  hot  tea  for  ourselves." 

As  she  returned ,  to  her  place  near  the 
table,  she  beckoned  to  Mrs.  Donlan,  saying: 

"  You  give  out  the  mysteries,  Norry. 
And  who  knows,  if  it's  God's  holy 
will,  but  we'll  hear  those  same  words  of 
ourselves  some  day  that  his  reverence 
said  when  he  called  Norry  Donlan  the 
benefactress  ? ' ' 


The  Pledge  of  Heaven. 


The    wise    make    of    their    mistakes    a 
ladder;    the  foolish,  a  pitfall. — Phillips. 


AMONG  "useful  books  for  the  clergy" 
(Protestant)  advertised  in  a  recent 
catalogue,  we  noticed  one  entitled  "Start- 
ing Points  for  Preachers,  etc.";  and  we 
have  been  wondering  ever  since  how  a 
pulpit  orator — nearly  all  preachers  are 
pulpit  orators  —  who  needed  instruction 
as  to  starting  his  discourse  could  be 
expected  to  know  how  to  proceed  with  it 
and  where  to  stop.  The  best  advice  ever 
given  to  a  preacher  was  that  of  an  old 
Scotch  worthy  to  his  son  when  about  to 
begin  his  career  in  the  Kirk:  "Just  have 
something  worth  to  say,  Andy,  that  you 
believe  yourself,  say  it  so  as  nobody  will 
be  doubting  whether  you  do  or  no,  and 
stop  when  you're  done."  No  doubt  much 
depends  upon  how  a  preacher  begins 
because  for  the  first  few  moments  the 
hearers  are  unconsciously  making  up  their 
minds  as  to  the  measure  of  attention  that 
they  will  give  him.  Fortunate  is  the 
speaker  who  is  able  to  interest  his 
audience  at  the  very  outset. 

Such  was  our  distraction  —  the  only 
one  —  in  reading  Bishop  Hedley's  Pas- 
toral Letter  for  Advent,  which  opens  with 
these  impressive  sentences:  "The  secret 
of  a  Christian  and  holy  life  is  to  hold  fast 
to  the  great  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  came 
upon  this  earth  to  guide  and  help  us;  and 
that  He  guides  and  helps  us  constantly 
and  practically,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.  He  has  ascended  into  heaven; 
but  He  is  still,  to  every  human  being,  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life." 

"  We  no  longer  hear  His  word  or  gaze 
upon  His  face,  as  did  Peter  and  John, 
Mary  and  Martha,"  continues  the  Bishop; 
"but,  even  now,  He  has  found  out  the 
means  of  speaking  to  us  and  making  us 
feel  His  presence.  We  owe  much  to  the 
record  of  His  earthly  life,  as  written  in 
the  Scriptures.  But  Jesus  Christ  is  far 
more  than  a  history,  far  more  than  a 
lesson:  He  is  a  presence  that  makes  itself 
felt   even   in   our   physical   nature   as   we 
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walk  the  earth.  He  is  a  living  influence 
that  enters  our  inmost  being,  that  modifies 
and  transforms  our  intelligence  and  our 
will,  and  that  is  the  source  of  a  life  and 
a  movement  which  is  rightly  called  super- 
natural, but  which,  for  all  that,  is  our 
own  life  and  the  vital  movement  of  our 
own  being.  This  wondrous  influence  He 
exerts  by  what  He  Himself  calls  'entering 
into'  us, — in  other  words,  by  the  infusion 
of  His  sanctifying  and  strengthening 
grace.  For  His  grace  is  so  special  and 
intimate  a  communication  of  Himself, 
that  where  grace  is,  there  is  His  own 
indwelling;  where  grace  is,  there  is  He 
Himself." 

The  Bishop  goes  on  to  say  that,  as 
sanctifying  and  strengthening  grace  is 
communicated  by  the  sacraments,  they 
may  be  said  to  stand  for  Christ's  presence 
among  us.  "As  men  and  women  in  Judea 
and  Galilee,  during  the  thirty-three  years, 
sought  Him  out,  followed  Him,  and 
pressed  around  Him  that  He  might 
speak  to  them  or  touch  them,  so,  in  our 
Christian  Dispensation,  meii  and  women 
frequent  and  use  the  sacraments,  striving 
with  attention  and  devotion  to  draw  from 
Him  the  communication  of  His  grace." 
The  Blessed  Eucharist  being  the  main 
subject  of  the  Pastoral,  the  Bishop  then 
proceeds  to  show  that,  of  all  the 
sacraments,  this  is  the  one  which  most 
strikingly  represents  Christ  on  earth: 

This  is  the  sacrament  which,  beyond  all 
others,  consoles  the  Church  for  the  absence  of 
Christ.  As  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin  expresses  it,  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  is  a  marvellous  and  singular 
consolation  to  souls  which  long  for  the  presence 
of  their  Saviour.  In  St.  Bernard's  phrase,  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  is  the  umbra  Christi  (the 
shadow  of  Jesus  Christ).  He  is  referring  to  that 
passage  in  the  Canticle  of  Canticles  (ii,  3) 
where  the  spouse  exclaims:  "I  sat  in  the 
shadow  of  Him  whom  I  desired."  For  in  the 
Holy  Communion  it  is  His  purpose  and  inten- 
tion to  make  up  for  His  absence  to  the  human 
senses  by  a  Presence  which,  in  its  own  way, 
impresses  a  believer  eVen  as  if  he  saw  and  felt, 
and  which  carries  with  it  a  union  which  no 
contact  of  flesh  and  blood  could  ever  effect. 
The  Blessed  Sacrament  is  by  excellence  the 
sacrament  of  union,    "I  in  him,  and  he  in  Me." 


These  are  the  words  in  which  our  Redeemer 
Himself  describes  the  results  of  Holy  Com- 
munion in  the  faithful  soul.  Other  sacraments 
give  this  grace  or  that;  but  the  Holy  Eucharist 
intensifies  the  essential  and  primary  grace  of 
union  with  God,  —  union  of  mind,  union  of 
will,  union  of  heart  and  of  affection,  —  that 
union  of  love,  or  charity,  by  which  the  soul 
clings  to  God,  as  its  Creatoi-,  its  .last  end,  its 
Father,  and  its  Friend. 

The  Holy  Communion  does  not  remit  mortal 
sin;  that  must  be  repented  of  in  another  sacra- 
ment, before  a.  man  presumes  to  communicate. 
But  the  heat  of  that  charity  which  Holy  Com- 
munion begets  in  the  soul  tends  directly  to  the 
burning  away  of  the  guilt  of  the  smaller  sins 
of  human  life,  and  thus  lessening  the  work  of 
the  cleansing  fires  of  Purgatory.  Moreover,  it 
tends  to  safeguard  the  soul  from  mortal  sin; 
for  it  calms  sensual  impulse,  restrains  pride  and 
passion,  weakens  the  temptatiorf  of  the  Evil 
One,  supernaturally  clears  the  reason  and 
braces  the  will,  and  often  has  the  effect  of 
making  God's  service  sweet  and  deUghtful,  not 
only  to  the  spirit  but  even  to  the  flesh.  Thus 
Holy  Communion  is  the  pledge  of  heaven;  for 
it  causes  in  us  a  union  with  the  God  of  Heaven 
which  only  awaits  the  end  of  life  and  complete 
purification  to  change,  as  the  bud  changes 
into  the  blossom,  into  the  face-to-face  union 
which  the  Christian  looks  forward  to  in  eternity. 

After  explaining  in  admirably  clear 
terms  the  obligation  which  every  Christian 
is  under  to  make  use  of  Holy  Com- 
munion— an  obligation  arising  from  the 
fact  that,  as  a  rule,  we  can*  not  save  our 
souls  without  it,  —  and  the  inestimable 
advantages  of  frequent  Communion  for 
adults,  and  of  early  Communion  for 
children,  the  Pastoral  concludes  with  a 
passage  no  less  impressive  than  the  one 
with  which  it  begins: 

This  is  a  time  when  the  Church  has  loudly 
proclaimed  the  glories  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
and  solemnly  calls  upon  all  the  faithful  to  make 
a  more  and  more  assiduous  use  of  that  great 
means  of  life  everlasting.  Let  us  all  respond 
to  that  call;  and  whilst  the  little  ones  in  their 
simplicity  learn  to  cling  to  their  Saviour  even 
before  they  know  how  good  and  loving  He  is, 
and  all  ranks  of  the  Church's  followers  press 
around  Ihe  Sacred  Table,  we  may  day  by  day 
face  with  confidence  the  dangers  and  storms 
of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  remembering  the 
words  that  He  spoke  to  those  whom  the  raging 
waters  threatened  with  wreck:  "Be  Pot  afraid! 
It  is  I." 
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Concerning  an  Old  Controversy.  Notes  and  Remarks. 


ORDINARY  readers  may,  perhaps,  be 
excused  for  holding  the  opinion  that 
the  Bacon-Shakespeare  controversy  is  ob- 
solete, or,  at  the  very  least,  obsolescent. 
The  interest  revived  in  the  matter,  in 
1887,  by  the  publication  of  Ignatius 
Donnelly's  "The  Great  Cryptogram"  has 
practically  died  out,  so  far  as  the  man  in 
the  street  is  concerned.  Not  so,  however, 
among  scholars.  The  Month  for  November 
contains  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  Herbert 
Thurston,  S.  J.,  dealing  with  this  old 
controversy.  As  to  the  general  merits  of 
the  discussion,  he  says: 

So  far  as  the  present  writer  is  aware,  among 
all  the  professors  of  English  Literature  to  be 
found  in  the  colleges  of  England,  Germany,  and 
even  America,  there  has  not  in  thirty  years 
been  one,  certainly  not  one  of  any  reputation, 
who  has  committed  himself  to  the  opinion 
that  Bacon  wrote  the  plays  usually  known  as 
Shakespeare's. 

Following  this  statement  is  a  declaration 
which  is  worth  reproducing  as  an  instance 
of  the  radical  difference  between  super- 
ficial dilettanteism  and  genuine  scholar- 
ship. It  should  be  premised  that,  some 
five  years  ago,  Mr.  Edwin  Reed,  an  Amer- 
ican advocate  of  the  Baconian  hypothesis, 
published  a  volume'  in  which  were  cited 
utterances  by  three  men  of  distinction  on 
the  real  authorship  of  the  Shakespearian 
plays.    Father  Thurston  writes: 

To  my  surprise,  I  found,  after  taking  some 
trouble,  that  not  one  of  those  named  showed 
the  faintest  sympathy  for  the  suggestion  that 
the  plays  were  the  work  of  any  other  author 
than  William  Shakespeare   the  actor. 

Mr.  Reed  did  not,  presumably,  wilfully 
distort  the  opinions  of  the  three  author- 
ities mentioned:  he  was  merely  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  jBnd  out  what  their 
opinions  really  were.  Personally,  we  think 
that  what  may  well  be  accepted  as  the 
last  word  in  the  controversy  is  the  mot 
of  Dr.  Salmon,  of  Trinity  College :  "  There 
is  one  more  foolish  than  the  man  who 
believes  that  Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare — 
the  man  who  argues  with  him," 


A  significant  sign  of  the  times  in  what 
used  to  be  ultra-Protestant  New  England 
is  mentioned  in  the  Boston  Republic.  The 
society  heretofore  known  as  the  Massa- 
chusetts Federation  of  Churches,  the 
object  of  which  is  the  civil  and  social 
betterment  of  Greater  Boston,  sent  a 
delegation  a  few  days  ago  to  the  Most 
Reverend  Archbishop  O' Council  to  seek 
his  co-operation  in  their  work.  The  dele- 
gation, it  appears,  felt  that  their  project 
offered  common  ground  to  all  religious 
bodies;  but  that  the  Protestant  30  per 
cent  of  Boston's  population  could  not 
accomplish  much  if  the  Catholic  65  per 
cent  held  aloof.  "Archbishop  O'Connell," 
says  the  Republic,  "received  the  delega- 
tion most  hospitably,  and  expressed  his 
hearty  approval  of  the  project  as  outlined 
by  them.  He  offered  two  suggestions, 
which,  if  acceptable,  would  broaden  the 
scope  of  the  movement,  and  enlist  Cath- 
olic support:  the  substitution  of  'asso- 
ciation' for  'federation,'  and  of  'religious 
bodies'  for  'churches';  promising  further 
to  draft  a  programme  which  would  make 
Catholic  co-operation  possible,  and  which 
will  be  presented  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  society." 

The  civil  and  social  amelioration  of 
one's  city  or  town  or  village  is,  of  course, 
a  matter  in  which  Christians  of  all  cate- 
gories may  well  work  in  common;  but 
what  would  the  Winthrops  and  Quincys 
of  other  days  in  Boston  think  of  Prot- 
estants soliciting  the  co-operation  of  a 
Catholic  Archbishop! 


It  has  been  abundantly  shown  by  the 
late  Father  Lambert,  Mark  Twain,  Father 
Benson,  and  numerous  other  publicists. 
Catholic  and  non-Catholic,  that  the  cult 
founded  by  the  late  Mrs.  Eddy  is  neither 
Christian  nor  scientific;  indeed  it  is  more 
pagan  than  Christian,  and  scientific  only 
in  the  sense  of  being  unknowable.  Her 
book  is  jargon,  and  that  it  should  have 
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been  so  widely  read  and  in  so  short  a  time 
have  won  so  many  disciples  for  the 
nebulous  religion  to  which  it  gave  origin 
is  a  psychological  problem  likely  to  be 
discussed  for  a  long  time  to  come.  One 
thing  seems  certain:  the  imposture  could 
have  arisen  only  in  New  England  and 
spread  only  among  Protestants  whose 
Christianity  had  gone  to  seed.  The  great 
mass  of  Mother  Eddy's  followers  were 
content  to  let  her  do  their  thinking  for 
them;  the  accession  to  their  ranks  of 
many  intelligent  persons,  likewise,  for  the 
most  part,  seceders  from  the  various  sects, 
is  accounted  for  by  the  notion,  widely 
propagated  by  Protestant  preachers  and 
writers,  that  Christian  sentiment  can  be 
cultivated  without  regard  to  Christian 
dogma.  By  her  more  devoted  dupes  Mrs. 
Eddy  was  held  to  be  divinely  inspired; 
and  many  of  them  believed  that  her 
stay  upon  earth  was  destined  to  be  per- 
manent. What  a  commentary  on  human 
credulity!  Signs  of  a  split  have  already 
appeared  in  the  Christian  Science  Church, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  within 
the  next  few  decades  it  will  have  gone 
the  way  of  all  fads. 


Some  of  the  Italian  papers,  like  a  good 
many  "Roman  correspondents"  of  English 
and  American  secular  journals,  have  con- 
tracted the  habit  of  periodically  announc- 
ing that  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  has  fallen 
into  disgrace  with  the  Holy  Father.  If 
a  tithe  of  such  announcements  bore  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  the  truth,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Cardinal  must  be  a  spoiled 
child  and  the  Pope  an  over-indulgent 
parent;  for  the  latter  invariably  forgives 
the  former,  no  matter  how  deep  may  be 
the  supposititious  disgrace  into  which  he 
is  habitually  falling.  Of  the  latest  canard 
concerning  the  Papal  Secretary  of  State, 
Rome  says: 

This  time,  however,  his  offence  is  a  more 
grievous  and  general  one:  nothing  less  than 
that  of  destroying  the  influence  of  the  Church 
in  France,  Spain,  and  various  other  countries 
by  his  policy.    It  has  been  obvious  to  most  pei  - 


sons  that  the  disasters  to  the  Church  in  France 
and  Portugal,  and  the  menaces  against  the  peace 
of  the  Church  in  Spain,  have  been  due  entirely 
to  the  anticlericals  of  these  countries;  and,  it 
must  be  added,  to  some  extent  also  to  the 
apathy  and  want  of  organization  of  the  Cath- 
olics. It  is  extremely  difficult  to  see  where  the 
policy  of  the  Cardinal  comes  in  at  all;  but  if  it 
does,  it  surely  involves  the  Holy  Father  himself, 
who  is  the  real  author  of  that  policy, — and  this 
is  precisely  what  is  meant  by  the  Liberal  organs 
when  they  speak  of  the  alleged  failure  of  the 
diplomacy  of  the  Holy  See  during  the  last  seven 
years.  It  is  very  odd,  too,  to  see  them  con- 
trasting the  Pontificate  of  Pius  X.  with  that 
of  Leo  XIII.,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
latter;  but  with  serene  disregard  of  the  fact 
that  while  Leo  XIII.  \vas  alive  they  printed, 
columns  every  week  to  prove  that  he  and  Car- 
dinal Rampolla  were  acting  in  a  manner  fatal 
to   the  interests  of  religion. 

Yes;  and  when,  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  hence,  Pius  X.'s  successor  incurs 
the  enmity  of  the  anticlericals,  these 
gentlemen  will  hark  back  to  "the  sane 
and  enlightened  policy  of"  —  the  present 
Sovereign  Pontiff. 


A  pretty  story  of  the  great  Napoleon — 
or  the  Corsican  tyrant,  as  many  prefer 
to  call  him — is  recalled  by  Mrs.  Hiigh 
Fraser  in  her  new  work,  "A  Diplomatist's 
Wife  in  Many  Lands."  It  concerns  a  very 
holy  lady  who  was  attended  on  her  death- 
bed by  a  certain  bishop.  He  was  deeply 
impressed  by  her  profound  knowledge 
of  religion,  and  much  edified  by  the  way 
in  which  she  had  made  her  life  conform 
to  its  teachings.  "  Where  did  you  learn 
your  faith,  my  daughter?"  he  inquired.. 
"Ah,"  she  replied,  "when  I  was  a  little 
child  I  lived  at  St.  Helena.  The  Emperor 
spoke  to  me  one  day,  and  asked  me  what 
I  knew  of  my  catechism.  He  was  not 
satisfied  with  my  answers,  and  he  said 
that  he  would  instruct  me  himself.  For 
years  he  "made  me  come  to  him  every 
day,  and  he  patiently  taught  me  —  for 
hours  at  a  time.  I  owe  my  knowledge  of 
religion,  all  my  faith  and  joy  in  it,  to  him." 

Some  years  of  Mrs.  Eraser's  young  life 
were  passed  in  this  country;  and  the  hap- 
piest of  them,   she   tells   us^  were  thoae 
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spent  at  Bordentowoi,  N.  J.,  the  old  home 
of  the  American  Bonapartes.  There,  at 
first  hand  one  might  almost  say,  she 
learned  many  stories  and  traditions  of 
Napoleon.  His  mother  ("Madame  Mere") 
was  a  sincerely  religious  woman,  and  her 
early  lessons  were  remembered  in  those 
closing  years  of  solitude  and  humiliation 
at  St.  Helena.  "  His  efforts  to  make 
amends,  so  far  as  his  rigorous  captivity 
permitted,  for  the  injuries  he  inflicted  on 
the  Church  and  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  were 
touching  in  their  thoroughness." 


Apropos  of  a  matter  that  is  rapidly 
Hearing  the  domain  of  practical  politics, 
the    Chicago   Israelite   remarks: 

Every  attempt  to  find  a  common  ground  of 
what  are  called  the  "essentials"  of  religion, 
which  might  be  taught  in  the  public  schools 
without  offending  denominational  suscepti- 
bilities, appears  vain  as  soon  as  advanced, 
because  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  common 
ground.  The  essentials  which  appeal  to  one 
denomination  are  either  not  essential  to 
another,  or  worse,  may  be  abhorrent.  To  some 
denominations — as  for  instance  the  Catholics 
and  Lutherans, — every  dogma  is  absolutely 
essential;  while  to  some,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  religious  gamut,  there  is  scarcely  anything 
at  all  which  can  not  be  ignored  or  surrendered. 
In  spite  of  the  apparently  insuperable  obstacles 
to  a  solution  of  the  problem,  it  nevertheless 
keeps  to  the  front  in  discussion  in  important 
religious  gatherings.  Its  interest  seems  to 
increase  as  its  impossibility  becomes  more 
manifest.    .. 

It  will,  in  the  long  run,  probably  be 
found  that  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
proffered  by  a  number  of  eminent  Catholic 
educationists  will  be  the  only  feasible 
one.  Let  the  State  pay  denominational 
schools  for  the  secular  instruction  given 
therein,  and  let  the  denominations  give 
to  the  children  whatever  religious  instruc- 
tion they  may  deem  proper.  In  a  free 
country,  such  action  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a  right  instead  of  a  privilege. 
*  ♦ 

In  an  editorial  on  the  same  subject 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  some  time  ago 
decided  that  Catholics  are  increasing  the 


number  of  their  parochial  schools  and 
unquestionably  improving  their  efficiency 
in  educational  methods.  "There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  before  many  years 
the  Catholics  will  have  facilities  of  their 
own  to  educate  all  their  own  children." 
Considering  the  possibility  that  in  course 
of  time,  in  the  great  cities  at  least,  there 
may  be  as  many  children  attending  relig- 
ious as  public  schools,  the  editor  remarks: 

In  such  a  condition,  or  even  in  one  approxi- 
mating it,  it  would  become  a  very  serious 
question  whether  in  some  States,  more  com- 
pletely provided  with  parochial  schools  than 
others,  the  majority  might  not  be  in  the  latter; 
and  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  an  injustice  to 
tax  half  of  the  people,  who  were  providing 
education  for  their  own  children  at  their  own 
private  cost,  to  pay  for  the  public  education 
of  the  other  half.  It  would  at  once  cease  to  be 
a  question  for  argument,  and  become  a  problem 
for  solution  by  counting  votes.  This  issue  may 
not  be  at  the  front  just  yet,  but  it  may  as  well 
be  kept  in  mind  while  discussing  the  problem 
as  it  stands  to-day. 

Yes,  and  in  discussing  the  problem  as 
it  now  stands,  let  not  the  injustice  already 
being  done  to  Catholics  be  lost  sight  of. 
This  will  hasten  the  settlement  of  the 
question.  That  a  large  number  of  our 
fellow-citizens  have  come  to  regard  it  as 
one  demanding  settlement  is  in  itself  a 
decided  advance. 


The  following  extract  from  a  letter, 
addressed  to  a  friend  in  this  country  by 
a  French  nobleman  who  has  made  a  study 
of  religious  conditions  in  Europe,  will  be 
of  interest  to  our  readers: 

Let  me  tell  you  the  truth  in  regard  to  the 
uprising  in  Portugal.  I  have  known  it  for  some 
time;  but  again,  only  yesterday,  an  old  Jesuit 
Father  who  has  been  all  over  the  world  was 
explaining  to  me  the  wonderful,  and  in  some 
respects  admirable,  web  of  Free>masonry.  The 
brethren  will  soon  own  France;  and  in  a 
few  years  our  churches,  which  no  one  now  has 
a  right  to  repair,  will  have  to  be  torn  down  for 
"public  safety,"  and  paganism  will  be  (officially) 
the  State  religion  of  France.  The  people  have 
lost  all  sense  of  God,  and  seem  to  be  satisfied 
with  this  condition  of  religious  apathy.  To 
create   a   little   diversion,    the   Freemasons  con- 
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tinue  to  expel  the  priests  and  a  few  forgotten 
nuns,  always  for  the  sake  of  "public  safety." 
The  Masonic  organization  is  nearly  perfected 
in  all  Latin  countries;  and  in  Spain,  as  in  Italy, 
it  is  leisurely  working  and  watching  its  chance. 
It  will  soon  come.  In  Italy  there  is  still  much 
work  to  be  done,  but  Spain  is  ready.  .  .  .  Per- 
haps in  six  months  —  at  any  rate,  in  less  than 
five  years,  —  you  will  see  in  Spain  a  republic 
as  anti-Catholic,  as  shameful,  as  is  our  own  or 
that  of  Portugal.  .  .  . 

I  know  that  Freemasons  have  somewhere 
drawn  a  plan  for  the  organization  and  mutual 
entente  of  the  four  republics  —  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  And  what  these 
people  decide  upon,  usually  happens.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago,  the  Abbe  Compagnon  discovered 
their  plan  for  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  and  it  was  executed  exactly  as  he  had 
foretold.  L  could  write  many  pages  on  this 
subject,  but  this  will  explain  the  uprising  in 
Portugal,  and  give  you  an  idea  of  existing  con- 
ditions in  the  other  ill-fated  countries. 

There  is  truth  in  all  this,  but  the  writer 
seems  to  forget  that  God  reigns,  and  that 
many  things  may  take  place  virithin  the 
next  few  years  besides  those  of  whose 
happening  he  feels  assured. 


An  innovation  in  the  Old-World  custom 
of  conferring  the  freedom  of  a  city  upon 
distinguished  personages  is  recorded  by 
the  Dublin  correspondent  of  the  Catholic 
Union  and  Times.  The  widow  of  the  Karl 
of  Desart,  described  as  having  been  one 
of  the  best  landlords  Kilkenny  ever  had, 
is  a  Jewess,  and  enjoys  the  reputation  of 
being  both  a  brilliant  woman  and  a  munifi- 
cent benefactress  of  every  good  work  for 
the  benefit  of  Kilkenny  and  the  uplifting 
of  the  people.  Accordingly  the  freedom 
of  the  city  was  recently  conferred  upon 
the  Countess  of  Desart.  |Says  our  con- 
temporary's correspondent: 

Kilkenny,  the  old  city  of  the  Federation, 
is  one  of  the  most  intensely  Catholic  and 
Nationalist  communities  in  Ireland,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  I  record  this  ceremony  and  the 
testimony  of  this  Jewish  lady,  wife  of  a  Prot- 
estant landlord.  The  Catholics  of  Ireland,  where 
they  have  any  power,  are  really  more  tolerant 
and  generous  to  "the  minority"  than  they  are 
to  those  of  their  own  faith.  They  are  maligners 
who  assert  otherwise.  When  Lady  Desart  had 
inscribed   her   name   on   the   roll,    and   received 


from  the  mayor  a  certificate  of  the  freedom  of 
the  city,  she  returned  thanks  in  a  neat  little 
speech.  She  was  elated,  she  said,  at  being 
singled  out  for  an  honor  rarely  bestowed  on 
one  of  her  sex,  —  an  honor,  she  believed,  never 
before  offered  by  an  Irish  city  to  any  woman, 
and  certainly  never  before,  anywhere  in  the 
world,  to  a  woman  of  her  faith.  "As  a  Jewess," 
she  continued,  "I  am,  therefore,  especially 
proud  of  the  honor,  since  it  so  fully  justifies  me 
in  the  fight  I  have  always  waged  against  the 
assertion  that  Ireland  is  a  country  most  intol- 
erant of  the  creeds." 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  a  still  greater 
favor  has  been  granted  to  this  deserving 
lady  than  the  civic  honor  just  accorded 
her,  —  the  fervent  prayers  of  her  many 
warm-hearted  Irish  friends  that  she  may 
be  blessed  with  the  precious  gift  of  faith, 
and  so  receive  the  freedom  of  the  world- 
wide Church. 


Among  the  institutions,  in  and  around 
London,  mentioned  in  the  Catholic  Direc- 
tory for  England  is  St.  Augustine's  House 
"for  men  in  business  desirous  of  studying 
for  the  priesthood."  A  very  interesting 
account  of  this  peculiar  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  unique  establishment  is  contrib- 
uted by  "Conans"  to  the  London  Catholic 
Times.  The  writer  says  that  the  institution 
provides  a  solution  for  the  case  of  those 
who  only  after  they  have  started  their 
business  career  feel  drawn  to  the  priest- 
hood. Often  in  such  cases  the  vocation 
is  quite  imaginary,  and  the  results  are 
naturally  serious  if  this  fact  is  discovered 
only  when  a  man  (particularly  if  he  be 
at  all  advanced  in  years)  has  thrown  up 
his  position  and  cut  himself  adrift  from 
his  former  means  of  livelihood.  Just  here 
is  the  specific  utility  of  the   "House": 

St.  Augustine's  disposes  of  this  difficulty  by 
receiving  men  until  they  are  in  a  position  to 
make  up  their  minds  with  more  certainty  as  to 
their  vocation.  During  this  period  they  attend 
to  their  business  exactly  as  usual,  —  going  to 
their  offices  each  morning  and  returning  each 
evening  at  such  hours,  early  or  late,  as  the 
exigencies  of  work  demand.  Outside  business 
hours,  however,  they  treat  themselves  as 
clerical  students,  applying  themselves  to  the 
study  of  Latin  and  such  other  subjects  as  *re 
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necessary   to  qualify   them  for  entrance   to  one 
or  other  of  the  ecclesiastical  seminaries. 

Utter  inability  to  grasp  these  subjects  may 
fairly  be  taken  as  at  least  a  very  strong  indica- 
tion that  the  vocation  is  absent,  and  the  student 
had  best  give  up  as  soon  as  this  is  clearly  estab- 
lished. But  the  opposite  does  not  by  any  means 
follow;  for  a  man  with  a  keenly  developed 
habit  of  study  may  be  quite  unfitted  for  a  priest. 
The  advice  of  an  experienced  director,  it  goes 
without  saying,  is  essential;  but  if  this  were 
all,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  go  to  St. 
Augustine's.  What  is  needful  in  addition  is  a 
clearer  idea  than  usually  prevails  of  the  real 
life  of  a  priest,  and  this  St.  Augustine's  supplies; 
for  attached  to  it  is  the  presbytery — the  home 
of  the  priests  necessary  for  the  adequate  work- 
ing of  a  large  mission.  Here  the  students  are 
privileged  to  mix  constantly  with  the  clergy, 
and  are  thus  enabled  to  appreciate  many  of 
their  trials,  difficulties,  and  sacrifices.  .  .  . 

Just  as  we  in  this  country  have 
imported  from  Europe  the  plan  of  Lay- 
men's Retreats,  so,  in  all  probability,  will 
the  idea  exemplified  in  St.  Augustine's 
House  be  in  time  adopted  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  Priestly  vocations  we  cer- 
tainly need,  and  many  a  young  business 
man  may  feel  that  he  has  a  call  which 
circumstances  prevent  his  answering. 


What  strange  subjects  learned  people 
write  upon!  We  once  heard  of  an  eminent 
physician  who  was  contemplating  an  essay 
on  the  psychology  of  scruples.  The  subject 
chosen  by  the  Reader  in  Social  Anthro- 
pology to  the  University  of  Oxford  for 
his  inaugural  lecture  was  "The  Birth  of 
Humility,"  and  it  has  just  been  issued  as 
a  book  from  the  Clarendon  Press.  One 
scientific  journal  refers  to  it  as  "a  lucid 
and  brilliant  exposition  of  the  virtue  of 
hiimility  in  the  human  mind";  and 
quotes  four  brief  statements  of  the  learned 
lecturer  as  supporting  this  judgment.  We 
reproduce  them: 

The  new  method  of  Social  Anthropology  says 
in  effect:  "Realize  the  social  conditions;  for 
instance,  take  firm  hold  of  the  fact  that  the 
savage  does  not  preach  his  religion,  but  dances 
it  instead;  then  put  yourself  in  his  place  as 
best  you  can." 

Humility    and    religion  .are    neither    the    dis- 


covery nor  the  private  possession  of  a  few  higher 
intelligences,  but  are  bound  up  with  the  native 
tendencies  and  with  the  social  development  of 
ordinary  humanity. 

Three  instincts  are  observable  in  the  fright- 
ened animal:  it  runs  away,  or  it  cowers  in  its 
tracks,  or  it  prostrates  itself  in  abject  self- 
surrender.  Now  it  would,  perhaps,  be  fanciful 
to  say  that  man  tends  to  run  away  from  the 
sacred  as  uncanny,  to  cower  before  it  as  secret, 
and  to  prostrate  himself  before  it  as  tabu. 

Dancing  to  the  sound  of  the  sacred  name  is 
usually  reckoned  magical,  yet  they  perform 
the  ceremony  in  no  masterful  or  arrogant  way, 
but  solemnly,  earnestly,  —  in  short,  in  a  spirit 
of  reverent  humility  which  is  surely  akin  to 
homage. 

We  suppose  that  Social  Anthropology 
will  soon  be  added  to  the  curriculum  of 
our  public  schools,  and  "cracked  up"  as 
an  attractive  and  fruitful  study. 


All  admirers  of  Mary  Stuart  will  be 
interested  in  this  extract  from  an  article 
by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  contributed  to  the 
London  Morning  Post: 

If  I  am  told  that  I  will  deny  that  I  have 
a.  prejudice  —  in  favor  of  Queen  Mary,  for 
example,  —  Nature  necessarily  awakes  in  me 
a  bias  toward  saying  —  what  happens  to  be 
perfectly  true  —  that  I  am  violently  prejudiced 
in  her  favor,  and  know  it.  This  was  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  position.  Asked  to  write  a  biography 
of  the  Queen,  he  refused,  saying  that  his  senti- 
ments were  in  opposition  to  his  reason.  He 
could  have  done  the  work  admirably.  Except 
when  under  Protestant  prepossessions,  or  under 
the  bias  of  revolt  from  the  helpless  partiality 
of  the  Queen's  too  strenuous  partisans,  everyone 
is  naturally  on  the  side  of  a  beautiful  girl  of 
eighteen,  launched  into  a  frenzied  world  without 
one  true  friend;  with  nothing  but  her  charm 
and  her  feminine  craft,  daily  insulted  in  her 
religion  by  the  preachers  and  mob,  deserted 
by  greedy  and  selfish  nobles,  the  butt  of  the 
concentrated  hatred  and  complicated  intrigues 
of  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers. 

Apropos  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  remark, 
quoted  above,  readers  of  the  Waverley 
Novels — if  they  have  any  readers  in  these 
days  of  the  best-sellers  —  will  opine  that 
Sir  Walter  allowed  his  sentiment  fairly- 
full  sway  in  "The  Abbot,"  where  Mary 
Stuart's  historical  portrait  is  drawn  with 
a  clearly  sympathetic  hand. 


The  Snowbird. 

BY    LAWRENCE    MINOT. 

/7  0ME,   my  little  snowbird, — 

All  the  earth  is  white! 
Come,   my  little  darling!— 

See,   our  fire  is  bright! 
Its  red  glow  shall  warm  you, 

And  you  shall  be  fed 
With  a  piece  of  seedcake 

And  some  toasted  bread. 

Come,  my  little  snowbird! — 

But  he   flies  away! 
Why,  O  little  snowbird, 

On  so  cold  a  day? 
There! — he's  at  the  pane  now. 

Glancing  merrily; 
And  he  says:    "No,  thank  you: 

God  takes  care  of  me!" 


Grandpa's  Story. 


BY   B.   M.   HAMILTON. 


J»  GRANDPA,  please  tell  us  a  story!" 
si  vJ/    P^P^^  °^^  childish  voice. 
.*^-^      "Yes,  grandpa,  please  do!"  came 
a  chorus  from  the  other  children. 

The  old  gentleman  addressed  looked 
smilingly  at  the  group  of  expectant  young 
faces  before  him;   then  he  asked: 

"Well,  suppose  I  tell  you  a  story  of 
the  Revolutionary  War, — something  that 
happened  right  here  in  this  house  and 
neighborhood  ? ' ' 

"Oh,  that's  it!"— "The  very  thing!"— 
"That's  what  we  want!"  were  some  of 
the  exclamations  that  echoed  round  the 
room,  as  the  children  drew  nearer,  and 
grandpa  settled  himself  comfortably  in  his 
armchair  and  began  his  story. 

* 
*  * 

During    the    Revolutionary    War    this 

house   was    occupied   by   my   father    and 


mother  and  their  children.  The  children 
were  my  brother  John,  my  sister  Margie, 
and  myself.  I  was  the  youngest,  being 
only  a  small  boy  then.  John  and  Margie 
^ere  much  older  than  I, — John  being 
about  fifteen,  and  Margie  twelve  years  of 
age.  At  the  time  of  which  I  speak  the 
war  had  been  going  on  for  several  years; 
but  so  far,  in  this  quiet  place,  we  had 
felt  none  of  its  more  terrible  efiFects. 
My  father  had  early  enlisted  in  the  Con- 
tinental Army,  and  was  absent  from  us, 
of  course;  though  he  did  come  home 
occasionally.  But  most  of  the  time  we 
were  alone.  We  heard  but  little  news 
(there  were  no  railroads  then) ;  and  what 
little  we  did  hear  was  from  some  passing 
neighbor,  or  when  John  rode  over  to  the 
village,  about  five  miles  away. 

Our  great  anxiety,  however,  was  on 
account  of  father;  and  I  remember  well, 
when  we  heard  that  some  battle  had  been 
fought,  how  pale  and  anxious  mother 
would  look,  and  how  eagerly  she  would 
watch  for  news  of  his  safety.  For  our- 
selves we  felt  no  fear.  Parties  of  armed 
men  used  to  pass  our  house;  but,  as  they 
all  belonged  to  our  army,  we  were  not 
alarmed.  To  be  sure  we  did  hear  of  Tories 
and  Hessians  committing  outrages  here 
and  there, — robbing,  plundering,  murder- 
ing. They  never  came  into  our  immediate 
neighborhood,  however;  and  we  believed 
(very  foolishly,  as  it  proved  afterward) 
that  they  would  avoid  us  altogether. 

And  so  time  passed  until  the  approach 
of  winter,  and  I  remember  that  winter 
well.  Things  here  didn't  look  then  just 
as  they  do  now.  The  place  lacked  many 
comforts;  for  the  war  made  hard  times 
for  the  country.  And  we  shared  them  with 
others,  while  my  father's  absence  made  us 
poorer  still;  so  the  falling  snow,  that  told 
us  winter  was  closing  in,  was  even  to  my 
childish  eyes  no  cheerful  sight.    We  had 
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raised  what  we  could  on  the  place,  and 
made  all  preparations  in  our  power  for 
cold  weather;  but  they  were  scant  enough, 
and  I  knew  by  my  mother's  face  that  she 
was  worried.  And  just  then  other  and 
worse  fears  came  to  trouble  us.  Brother 
John  rode  over  to  the  village  one  day, 
and  when  he  came  back  in  the  evening 
I  noticed  he  looked  unusually  serious. 

"What  is  it,  John?"  asked  mother, 
as  she  watched  him  while  he  was  eating 
his  supper. 

"A  band  of  Tories  are  about  here," 
answered  John,  briefly.  "Yesterday  they 
visited  the  Walton  farm,  plundered  and 
burned  the  house,  and  drove  the  family 
into  the  woods.  And  last  night  they 
burned  Harlan's  mill,  and  caught  old  Mr. 
Harlan  and  hung  him  in  front  of  his 
own  door." 

My  mother  did  not  reply;  but  I  noticed 
that  night  that  she  and  John  went  about 
fastening  the  windows  and  barring  the 
doors  carefully;  and  John  took  down  a 
gun  of  my  father's,  which  always  hung 
over  the  fireplace,  and  picked  the  flint 
and  placed  fresh  priming  in  the  pan.  But 
we  were  not  disturbed  that  night. 

Early  next  afternoon  mother  came  to 
where  John  was  sitting,  and  placed  her 
hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"John,"  she  said  hesitatingly,  "we  are 
out  of  firewood." 

"Are  we?  Well,  I'll  go  right  away  and 
get  some,"  answered  John,  springing  to 
his  feet. 

"I  do  not  like  to  have  you  go — now," 
mother  said,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  last 
word,  "because  I  think  we  had  better 
remain  together  in  the  house  as  much  as 
possible.    You  understand?" 

John  nodded. 

"But  we  must  have  firewood;  and 
you  can  take  Margie  with  you.  Don't  be 
gone  long." 

She  stood  in  the  door  and  watched  them 
as  they  disappeared  in  the  wood;  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  she  began  to  look  for 
their  return  long  before  she  had  reason  to 
expect    them.     They   had    been   gone    an 


hour,  perhaps,  when  a  horseman  rode  up 
to  our  door, — a  short,  heavy-set  man,  with 
as  villainous  a  face  as  ever  a  man  had,  and 
with  coarse,  long,  black  hair  falling  down 
in  a  great  mat  over  his  shoulders.  He  was 
riding  his  horse  bareback — that  is,  without 
saddle.  My  mother  recognized  him  as 
one  Ned  Berril, — a  man  noted  for  his  evil 
character  and  Tory  principles,  who  had 
disappeared  from  the  neighborhood  a  year 
before,  and  was  supposed  by  everyone 
to  be  serving  in  the  British  Army  or  in 
one  of  the  marauding  bands  prowling 
about  the  country.  You  may  believe  his 
presence  then  and  thete  was  not  reassur- 
ing; and  a  sickening  terror  crept  over  my 
mother  as  she  saw  him,  though  she  tried 
not  to  show  it. 

The  man  dismounted,  fastened  his 
horse,  and,  without  knocking,  walked  in 
and  seated  himself  composedly  by  the  fire. 

"How  d'ye  do,  Mrs.  Van  Duysen?" 
he  asked,  his  wicked  black  eyes  roving 
about  the  room  and  taking  in  its  contents. 

"I  am  well,  thank  you!"  replied  my 
mother,  coldly. 

"Seem  to  be  pretty  comfortable  here, 
don't  ye?  'Twould  be  powerful  bad  if  ye 
should  get  burned  out  now,  wouldn't  it?" 

"Yes,  it  would  be  very  unfortunate. 
But  we  try  to  be  careful  about  fires,"  my 
mother  answered,  pleasantly. 

"S'pose  so;  but  accidents  will  happen. 
There's  Walton  got  burned  out  day  afore 
yesterday,  and  Harlan's  mill  night  afore 
last.  But  they  was  rebels  to  the  king,  ye 
see,  and  deserved  it." 

My  mother  did  not  reply,  but  I  could 
see  the  blood  flushing  into  her  temples. 

"Yes,  rebels  ought  to  lose  their  prop- 
erty— ought  all  to  be  'fiscated,  say  I," 
pursued  Berril,  an  ugly  grin  crossing  his 
face.  "Hello!  there's  a  nice  saddle  hangin' 
on  that  rafter  over  there!" — pointing  to 
a  distant  corner  of  the  room.  "  Who  does 
it  b'long  to?" 

"It's  my  husband's  property,"  replied 
my  mother,  briefly. 

"'Tis,  hey?  S'poseyf^^itatftik^ard  he 
was  killed  the  other  iaair.'^iad  \i^«a  need 
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no  more  saddles,  hev  ye?  Well,  I  reckon 
I'd  better  'fiscate  this  one  as  my  share 
of  the  spoils." 

And  as  he  spoke  the  Tory  advanced 
toward  the  article  in  question  and  began 
taking  it  down. 

"You  must  not  take  that  saddle,  Mr. 
Berril!"  said  my  mother  firmly,  walking 
toward  the  fireplace. 

"Mustn't,  hey?  I  should  like  to  see  the 
one  that'll  hinder  me!" 

He  pulled  the  saddle  from  the  rafter; 
but  as  he  did  so  my  mother  caught  the 
gun  from  over  the  fireplace,  cocked  it 
and  raised  it  to  her  shoulder. 

"You  will  leave  that  saddle  here,  Mr. 
Berril!" 

The  man  hesitated  a  moment. 

"You  wouldn't  shoot?"  he  said. 

"I  most  certainly  shall,"  answered  my 
mother,  her  eyes  flashing.  "My  brave 
husband  may  be  dead  as  you  say,  but  no 
Tory  traitor  shall  ever  sit  in  any  saddle 
belonging  to  him." 

For  a  moment  the  Tory  paused  irreso- 
lutely; then  he  placed  the  saddle  on  the 
floor,  and  his  face  became  fearful  in  its 
look  of  rage. 

"I'll  have  that  saddle  yet,  mind  I  tell 
you  so!"  he  exclaimed,  shaking  his  fist. 
"To-morrer  night  I'll  come  for  it — and  I'll 
come  to  get  it!" 

And,  with  a  fierce  imprecation,  he  rushed 
from  the  house,  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  away. 

The  moment  he  had  gone,  the  color 
left  my  mother's  face,  and  she  sank  back 
in  a  chair. 

"O  dear,  what  shall  we  do?"  she  cried, 
wringing  her  hands.  "He  said  he  would 
come  to-morrow  night,  and  that  means 
the  whole  band  of  Tories  with  him.  They 
may  come  sooner,  and  we  must  have  help. 
Run  to  the  door,  Peter,  and  see  if  John 
and  Margie  are  coming." 

I  watched  at  the  door,  but  it  was  some 
time  before  I  saw  them;  and  when  I  did 
mother  ran  to  meet  them. 

"John,"  she  said,  after  telling  of  the 
Tory's    visit,     "Berril    may    come    back 

J     ; 


to-night,  and  you  must  go  to  the  village 
for  help.    They  will  send  men  here." 

"Yes,  mother,"  answered  John,  hurry- 
ing into  the  house. 

All  that  day  the  sky  had  been  lowering, 
and  threatening  a  storm;  and  when  John 
started,  the  snowflakes  had  just  begun 
to  fall.  It  had  been  thought  best  that 
he  should  go  on  foot,  and  we  expected 
that  he  could  reach  the  village  and  return 
home  by  about  nine  o'clock.  But  he  had 
hardly  climbed  the  hill  amd  disappeared 
behind  the  old  fort,  when  it  began  to 
snow  in  good  earnest;  and  when  night 
closed  in,  dark  and  dreary,  it  was  storming 
fearfully.  The  wind  whistled  and  howled 
around  the  house;  and  the  snow  came 
in  a  blinding  shower,  whirling  in  under 
the  doors  and  through  crevices  of  windows, 
and  forming  great  drifts  against  walls  and 
fences  outside. 

Nine  o'clock  struck,'  but  John  did  not 
return.  The  time  passed  slowly,  and  the 
old  clock  in  the  corner  counted  ten,  then 
eleven,  but  still  no  sound  of  feet  was 
heard  at  the  door;  and  only  the  wails 
and  moans  of  the  wind,  as  it  rose  and 
fell,  broke  the  silence.  Mother  sent  Margie 
and  me  to  bed,  but  my  sleep  was  only 
fitful.  Several  times  when  I  awoke  in  the 
night,  I  saw  my  mother  still  sitting  by 
the  fire,  and  I  knew  by  her  moving  lips 
that  she  was  praying. 

And  so  the  weary  night  passed;  and 
daylight  came,  clear  and  cold,  the  storm 
all  gone,  and  the  sun  shining  brightly. 
The  day  wore  slowly  away,  and  night  was 
upon  us  again.  About  nine  o'clock,  John 
came. 

"It's  all  right,  mother,"  he  said,  with 
a  curious,  happy  look  on  his  face.  "I  got 
lost  in  the  storm  last  night,  and  stopped 
at  a  cabin  till  this  morning.  At  the  village 
I  found  a  company  of  Rangers,  who  had 
been  sent  from  our  army  after  this  very 
band  of  Tories.  The  men  are  hid  up  in 
the  old  fort  now.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
'to  stay  in  the  house  and  keep  the  doors 
fastened." 

We  had   not   long  to   wait.     In   about 
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half  an  hour  a  violent  knock  was  heard 
at  the  door,  and  a  gruff  voice,  which 
we  all  recognized  as  Berril's,  demanded 
entrance. 

"I  can't  let  you  in,"  my  mother  said, 
positively. 

"We'll  see  about  that,"  was  the  reply, 
accompanied  by  a  coarse  laugh.  "I  said 
I'd  have  that  saddle,  and  I  reckon  I  will. 
Come  on,  boys.  Let's  break  into  this 
rebel  nest!" 

A  blow  was  struck  upon  the  door, 
apparently  with  an  ax;  but  before  it 
could  be  repeated  there  came  a  crash  of 
musketry,  followed  by  shrieks  and  yells, 
showing  that  a  hand-to-hand  conflict  was 
going  on  outside.  John  fairly  leaped  up 
and  down  in  his  excitement;  and  when 
everything  became  still  he  hurried  to  the 
door  and  listened  eagerly.  Another  knock 
was  now  heard. 

"In  whose  name?"  asked  John,  still 
trembling  with  excitement. 

"In  the  name  of  home  and  country!" 
came  the  firm  reply,  in  a  voice  that  seemed 
to  be  familiar. 

John  quickly  threw  the  bars  from  the 
door  and  opened  it;  and  as  he  did  so  a 
tall,  stalwart  figure,  wearing  a  cocked-hat, 
rushed  in;  and  as  mother  caught  sight  of 
him  she  fell  fainting  in  his  arms.  It  was 
my  father!  It  was  his  company  that  had 
been  sent,  and  he  had  charged  John  not 
to  say  anything  of  his  presence  until  the 
conflict  was  over. 

As  for  the  Tories,  they  were  nearly  all 

captured    and    taken  away,  and    we  were 

not  disturbed  again.   Before  another  winter 

came  round,  Cornwallis  had  surrendered, 

and  the  terrible  war  was  at  an  end — "  and 

that,"  said  grandpa,  smiling  on  his  young 

listeners, — "and    that's    the    end    of    my 

story." 

» «»*« 

The  first  workable  steamboat  was  made 
by  a  Frenchman,  the  Marquis  de  Jouffroy, 
in  1783;  the  first  one  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
was  the  Conde  de  Patmella,  which  sailed 
from  Liverpool  via  Lisbon  to  the  Brazils 
in  1820, 


The  "Punch  and  Judy"  Children, 


BY    MARY    E.    MANNIX. 


VII. 


/^  BOUT  noon  that  day.  the  boys  got  a 
r~l_  drink  of  milk  at  one  of  the  farmhouses 
J  that  now  appeared  not  infrequently 
along  the  road.  The  woman  who  answered 
their  appeal,  after  they  had  finished 
drinking,  brought  out  a  small  tin  can, 
which  she  filled  with  milk  and  handed 
to  the  older  boy. 

"I  have  no  use  for  foreigners,"  she  said. 
"They  ought  to  stay  in  their  own  country. 
We've  got  enough  poor  children  of  our 
own  without  them.  But  I  can't  bear  to 
see  the  little  ones  hungry  or  thirsty.  Take 
that  and  be  off.  Master  wouldn't  thank 
me  for  giving  his  substance  to  tramps  if 
he  knew.  But  he  rode  off  to  London  early 
this  morning." 

"Thank  you,  ma'am!"  replied  Froggy, 
as  he  took  the  can  from  her  hand.  "But 
we're  not  foreigners :  we're  English  boys, — 
as  English  as  you  are." 

"Well,  now,  who'd  have  thought  it? 
You  look  so  dark,  like  Italians!  But  why 
are  you  around  this  place?" 

Froggy  had  grown  cautious.  He  was 
not  sure  that  it  would  be  safe  to  let  all 
the  world  know  their  fear  of  the  Refuge. 
So  he  answered: 

"We're  going  down  to  the  place  where 
our  mother  used  to  live.  She's  dead,  and 
our  father,  too." 

"Got  any  relatives  there?" 

"We  hope  so,"  said  Froggy. 

"God  help  you!"  answered  the  com- 
passionate woman.  "I  hope  they'll  be 
glad  to  see  you  when  you  get  to  them. 
Do  they  know  you're  coming?" 

"No,"  said  Froggy. 

"  Poor  as  yourselves,  most  likely,"  she 
replied;  "else  they'd  have  managed  to 
get  you  down  there  by  cart.  Hope  they 
won't  put  you  both  into  the  workhouse 
when  you'"get"^to  them." 

"Are  there  workhouses'in  the  country?" 
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asked  Froggy,  alarmed  by  this  reappear- 
ance of  the  spectre  from  which  they  were 
running  away. 

"Plenty  of  them,"  was  the  rejoinder. 
"But  they're  not  so  cooped  up  and  dark 
as  those  in  London  town." 

She  closed  the  door  upon  them;  but, 
after  they  had  gone  a  short  distance,  she 
called  them  back  to  give  them  a  pork-pie 
of  considerable  size,  which  she  wrapped 
in  a  coarse  but  clean  muslin  cloth,  and 
bade  Froggy  fasten  in  his  pack  till  they 
were  hungry  again. 

"The  crust  is  not  so  light  as  usual," 
she  said  by  way  of  explanation  of  such 
generosity  and  disposition  of  her  master's 
goods.  "  I  can't  see  what  got  into  me  when 
I  was  making  it,  if  it  wasn't  the  awful 
story  Betty  Beans  was  telling  of  a  man 
found  with  both  of  his  legs  cut  off  the 
night  before  last,  not  half  a  mile  away. 
It  happened  he  was  drunk,  and  a  heavy 
van  ran  over  him  while  he  was  sleeping 
by  the  wayside.  The  roads  are  dreadful 
crooked  and  rambling  hereabouts,  and 
the  nights  are  so  dark.  Master  can't 
abide  a  heavy  crust,  so  I'll  give  it  to  you. 
You'll  not  be  so  particular." 

Thereupon  she  closed  the  door,  without 
giving  Froggy  a  chance  to  thank  her; 
and  the  boys  once  more  turned  their  faces 
toward  the  open  country. 

All  that  day  they  walked,  with  occa- 
sional pauses  for  a  taste  of  the  pork-pie, 
which  seemed  to  them  the  most  delicious 
food  they  had  ever  eaten;  and  indeed 
it  was  very  good.  As  dusk  fell,  they  found 
themselves  on  the  outskirts  of  a  small 
village,  beyond  which,  on  a  declivity,  they 
could  see  a  large  red  brick  house  covered 
with  ivy.  The  nearer  they  approached  to 
the  dwelling-places  of  men,  the  more  timid 
they  became.  Avoiding  the  high  street, 
with  its  rows  of  solid  houses,  they  turned 
into  a  narrow,  shady  lane,  on  one  side 
bordering  the  park  of  the  big  house  on 
the  hill;  on  the  other,  leading  in  and 
out  through  crooked  ways,  till  it  turned 
abruptly  toward  a  stone  house  covered 
with  ivy  and  morning-glories. 


A  sign  creaked  merrily  upon  rusty 
hinges.  It  was  the  "Inn  of  the  Golden 
Cow,"  and  a  faint  outline  of  a  somewhat 
stunted  animal  of  that  genus  could  still 
be  traced  upon  the  ancient  signboard. 
The  kitchen  door  stood  wide  open;  a 
great  fire  burned  on  the  broad  hearth,  in 
front  of  which  a  little  boy,  about  Froggy's 
age,  but  rosy  and  well-fed,  sat  turning  a 
joint  on  a  primitive  spit.  Delightful  odors 
of  roasting  meat  issued  from  this  inviting 
kitchen.  The  children  advanced  nearer 
and  nearer  the  threshold,  till,  suddenly 
realizing  they  had  no  business  there, 
Froggy   pulled   his  brother  away,  saying: 

"Come  on,  Benny!  They'll  drive  us  ojff 
if  they  see  us;  maybe  put  us  in  the  work- 
house, if  they've  got  one  here." 

Obediently,  Benny  followed  him.  But 
their  steps  lagged;  their  tired  feet  would 
fain  have  rested  then  and  there.  In  the 
stable-yard  two  or  three  men  were  working, 
singing  at  their  tasks.  Froggy  avoided 
them.  Turning  back  into  the  lane,  they 
kept  on  their  way  till  it  ended  on  a  broad 
common.  In  the  middle  of  it  stood  a  huge 
pump,  around  which  some  women  and 
girls  were  gathered.  They  had  buckets 
in  their  hands,  each  waiting  her  turn  to 
fill  the  vessel  from  the  clear,  dripping 
stream  that  gushed  from  the  broad  spout. 

"I  am  so  thirsty!"  said  Benny.  "Let's 
ask  some  one  for  a  drink." 

"Yes,"  replied  Froggy,  "we  will.  They 
look  kind.  Maybe  they'll  give  us  a  drop 
of  water.  Please,  missus,  a  drink  of 
water!"  he  said,  approaching  the  group 
and  addressing  a  comely,  middle-aged 
woman,  who  was  about  to  leave  the  spot, 
holding  a  brimming  pail  in  each  hand. 

"Bless  your  little  hearts,  yes!"  she  said. 
"There,  Bess,  give  the  children  a  drink; 
and  hurry  home  afterward.  You've  been 
gossiping  here  since  five." 

She  passed  on;  and  "Bess,"  a  younger 
counterpart  of  herself,  obeying  her  mother's 
command,  filled  an  iron  cup  that  hung 
by  a  long  chain  to  the  pump,  and  handed 
it  to  Froggy,  who,  instead  of  drinking  it 
himself,  passed  it  to  his  brother. 
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"The  Lord  love  him,  but  he's  good!" 
said  another  girl,  who  stood  beside  Bess. 
"See  how  he  helps  the  little  one  first!" 

Attention  thus  being  drawn  to  the  two 
children,  they  were  plied  with  questions, 
which  Froggy  answered  rather  guardedly. 
He  was  afraid  of  being  "nabbed"  if  he 
acknowledged  himself  a  pauper,  and  pre- 
ferred giving  the  impression  that  they 
were  going  to  relatives,  who  would  care 
for  them  when  found.  Indeed,  this  plan 
had  taken  such  shape  since  morning  that 
he  kept  it  before  him  as  the  real  purpose 
of  the  journey. 

"What's  your  name?"  asked   the   girl. 

"Bowie,"  answered  Froggy. 

"There's  no  people  of  that  name  here- 
abouts,"  observed  one  of  the  women. 

"Never  have  been,  neither,"  said  a 
gray-haired  dame  with  bent  shoulders. 
"Are  you  sure  this  is  the  place  your 
people  lived?" 

"No,  I'm  not  sure;  but  it  was  certainly 
in  the  country;  and  there  was  a  tavern 
and  a  big  house,  and  pretty  cottages  like 
these  all  around;  and  a  church  of  gray 
stone,  with  green  all  over  it." 

"This  may  be  the  very  one,"  remarked 
an  old  woman  who  was  seated  On  a  box 
near  the  pump,  a  pair  of  crutches  lying 
beside  her.  "Yet  the  same's  true  of  many 
an  English  village.  I've  travelled  far  and 
they're  as  like  as  peas." 

Her  companions  listened  respectfully. 
Mary  Trainer  had  in  her  youth  been 
under  nursemaid  in  the  "great  family" 
at  the  red  house;  and  had  sojourned  with 
her  young  charges  and  their  parents,  not 
only  in  various  parts  of  England,  but  also 
in  France.  This  had  given  her  an  im- 
portance in  the  village,  which  increased 
as  years  went  by.  An  accident  in  the 
service  of  the  family  having  crippled  her 
for  life,  she  had  been  pensioned  now  for 
many  years,  and  managed  to  live  very 
comfortably.  She  was  able  to  work  a 
little  in  her  garden,  where  she  raised 
lettuce,  onions,  and  other  small  vegetables, 
unequalled  in  the  village. 

"'^ell  me,  young  one,"  she  continued. 


stretching  forth  her  hand  and  drawing 
Froggy  toward  her.  "Where  were  you 
thinking  of  stopping  for  the  night?  Like 
as  not  you're  without  a  penny." 

The  boy  looked  about  him  at  the  kindly 
faces.  He  felt  they  could  be  trusted.  He 
had  never  seen  such  friendly  faces  in  a 
group  before.  He  did  not  want  to  tell 
a  lie. 

"We  have  a  little  money,"  he  replied. 
"A  good  gentleman  we  knew  gave  me  a 
half  sovereign;  but  I'm  saving  it  for 
fear  of  our  getting  sick,  or  not  being 
able  to  find  a  job." 

A  murmur  of  sympathy  ran  through  the 
crowd. 

"God  help  the  poor  little  orphans!" 
said  Mary  Trainer.  "  God  lead  you  by 
the  hand!" 

Once  more  Froggy  looked  around  him, 
and  turned  to  Mary  Trainer. 

"  You  see,  it's  all  because  we  are  afraid 
of  being  parted,  missus,"  he  said.  "  Neither 
of  us  could  bear  to  live  if  the  other  was 
taken  away.  We  want  to  get  ofif  where 
they'll  let  us  stay  together.  That's  what 
we're  after.  We're  running  away  from 
the  Refuge, — ^that's  what  we  are." 

"  Well,  there's  no  danger  here  of  your 
being  taken  to-night,  or  this  week  neither," 
said  Mary  Trainer.  "Come  along  home 
with  me,  and  we'll  get  a  bite  to  eat  and 
a  good  night's  sleep, — but  first  a  bath. 
That  will  help  more  than  all." 

Her  companions  seemed  to  find  some- 
thing amusing  in  Mary's  last  remark. 

"You're  always  great  on  the  bath, 
Mary!"  said  one  of  the  women.  "It's 
more  than   half  your  religion,  I  believe." 

"It's  the  Scriptures  that  say  cleanliness 
is  next  to  godliness,"  replied  Mary,  with 
a  somewhat  disparaging  glance  at  the 
speaker.  "Come  with  me,  little  boys,  and 
I'll  give  you  a  bed  for  the  night." 

The  group  of  women  fell  apart  to  let 
the  old  nurse  pass;  and  the  two  boys, 
shyly  returning  their  kindly  smiles,  followed 
Mary  Trainer  to  her  home.  Presently  she 
came  to  a  tiny  house,  almost  hidden  by 
ivy.    It  was  built  of  stone,  with  latticed 
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windows,  one  of  which,  in  the  loft  above 
the  door,  peeped  like  a  shining  eye  from 
its  dark-green  leafy  curtain.  The  sun  was 
setting;  and  the  polished  diamond  panes 
caught  its  last  brilliant,  declining  rays. 

"See,  Froggy!  It  looks  like  a  lamp!" 
cried  Benny,  pointing  upward. 

"It  does,"  said  Mary  Trainer.  "It 
looks  more  like  it  when  the  moon  is  at 
the  full,  late  of  a  night.  Often  I've  been 
coming  from  a  sick  bed,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  it  was  welcoming  me.  Yonder  is 
where  you'll  rest  to-night,  behind  that 
casement.  I  keep  that  room  for  such  as 
you, — travellers  aweary,  and  the  like." 

"Oh!  oh!  oh!"  cried  Benny  again,  as 
she  opened  the  gate  of  the  garden. 

And  well  might  the  child  exclaim;  for 
it  was  a  perfect  wilderness  of  bloom.  At 
first  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  but 
flowers  of  every  hue  and  fragrance;  but, 
after  a  few  moments,  he  saw  that  long, 
carefully  kept  rows  of  vegetables  were 
behind,  afid  mingling  with  the  bright 
borders.  The  plot  was  in  the  shape  of  a 
triangle,  at  the  apex  of  which  the  little 
house  was  set.  The  garden  widened  behind 
it;  it  was  surrounded  by  low  hedges 
completely  covered  with  foliage. 

Benny  jumped  up  and  down  in  the 
exuberance  of  his  joy. 

"Poor  child,  you're  fond  of  flowers!" 
said  Mary  Trainer,   with  a  kind  smile. 

"Yes,  missus,"  he  answered;  "though 
I've  never  seen  so  many  as  this.  I  didn't 
know  there  was  such  different  kinds,  and 
all  smelling  so  sweet." 

"Where  have  you  lived?"  inquired  the 
old  woman. 

"In  London  town,"  said  Froggy.  "I've 
seen  lots  of  flowers,  but  Benny  hasn't 
gone  about  much." 

"Once  I  saw  some,"  said  the  child, — 
"  once  when  the  Duke  was  buried.  Froggy 
took  me  to  the  parade,  and  there  was 
wagon  loads  of  them.  But  Sara  Goods, 
a  girl  what  lived  in  our  building,  she 
said  they  weren't  real,  ^  that  they  were 
made  of  paper  and  colored  cloth." 

(  Conclusion 


"That  couldn't  have  been  so,"  remarked 
Mary  Trainer.  "They  wouldn't  have  any- 
thing but  real  flowers,  and  them  the  most 
choice,  for  the  Duke's  burying, — God  rest 
his  soul!" 

"That's  what  Froggy  said,"  rejoined  the 
child.  "And  once,"  he  continued,  "I  had 
a  carrot  sprout  in  water  in  our  room,  on 
the  windowsill,  and  I  watched  it  till  it 
died.     Oh,   it  was  so  pretty!" 

"God  love  your  innocent  heart!"  ex- 
claimed Mary  Trainer.  "To-morrow  you 
must  both  rest,  and  you  can  gather  all 
the  flowers  you  like.  Come  in  now,  and 
have  something  to  eat.  We've  a  long 
twilight  to  spend  in  the  garden." 

Ah,  what  a  room  was  that  into  which 
the  good  woman  led  them!  It  was  small 
but  scrupulously  clean,  with  sanded  floor 
and  open  fireplace,  and  a  shining  kettle 
singing  on  the  hob;  broad  windowsills, 
on  which  lavender  and  mint  grew  in  pots, 
with  mignonette  between;  and  a  tiny 
dresser  filled  with  quaint  delf  plates  and 
cups  and  saucers.  On  the  shelves  above 
were  bright  tins;  and  highest  of  all,  on 
a  shelf  of  its  own,  a  huge  candlestick 
with  a  candle  of  yellow  wax,  ornamented 
with  tiny  blue  flowers.  There  was  a  big 
easy-chair  covered  with  chintz,  and  a 
deep  wooden  rocker  with  red  cushions, 
and  a  table  with  a  white  cloth  covering  it. 
On  the  table,  in  a  wooden  trencher,  was 
a  crusty  loaf,  that  made  Benny's  mouth 
water;  for  he  was  very  hungry.  There 
was  also  a  settee,  black  with  age  and 
polish ;  and  a  cat,  all  gray  but  for  her  four 
white  paws,  was  lying  on  the  hearth. 

The  two  boys  sank  on  the  floor  beside 
her,  Benny  stroking  her  fur,  and  Froggy 
lifting  one  delicate  paw.  She  rubbed 
against  them  in  the  most  friendly  manner. 

"Glad  Tabby  likes  you.  'Tis  a  good 
sign,"  said  Mary,  smiling  down  on  them, 
with  arms  akimbo. 

Froggy  looked  up  at  her.  There  were 
tears  in  his  eyes. 

"I  think,"  he  said,  "this  is  the  nicest 
place  in  the  world." 

next  week.) 
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— "The  First  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Newcastle" 
is  the  title  of  a  new  book  by  the  author  of 
"The  Life  of  a  Prig,"  "How  to  Make  a  Saint," 
etc.     Longmans,    Green   &   Co.,    publishers. 

— In  a  book  of  anecdotes  of  famous  physicians 
lately  published  in  T  'lin,  Prof.  Langenbeck, 
apropos  of  the  increase  in  surgical  practice,  is 
quoted  as  saying:  "The  human  family  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts:  one  operates  and  the 
other  is  operated  upon." 

— Such  non-Catholic  readers  of  The  Ave 
Maria  as  are  interested  in  the  music  and 
musicians  of  their  respective  denominations,  will 
be  glad  to  learn  of  the  appearance  of  "Lloyd's 
Church  Musicians'  Directory."  It  is  styled 
"the  Blue  Book  of  Church  Musicians  in  America," 
and  has  been  compiled  by  the  Rev.  Frederic  E.  J. 
Lloyd,  D.  D. 

— "Speaking  and  Writing — Book  Two,"  by 
Maxwell,  Johnston,  and  Barnum  (American 
Book  Company)  provides  instruction  in  oral 
and  written  language  for  school-children  in 
their  fourth  year.  It  is  a  i6mo  of  128  pages, 
with  illustrations;  and  for  those  who  object 
to  the  old-fashioned  methods  of  teaching  spelling, 
grammar,  and  punctuation,  it  will  doubtless 
prove   of   value. 

— Catholic  fathers  or  mothers  who  are  selecting 
holiday  gifts  for  their  boys  and  girls  will  not 
make  any  mistake  if  they  include  in  the  list 
"Ned  Rieder,"  by  the  Rev.  John  A.  Wehs 
(Benziger  Brothers).  It  is  a  parochial  school 
story,  and  so  good  a  one  that  the  said  parents 
will  be  well-advised  if  they  purchase  their  copy 
ahead  of  time,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  sit  down 
and  read  it  themselves  (as  we  have  done), 
from  the  opening  word  of  the  first  chapter  to 
the  concluding  one  of  the  last.  If,  having  done 
so,  they  do  not  endorse  our  verdict,  we  think 
it  will  be  because  they  have  lost  that  youth- 
fulness  of  heart  which  ought  to  survive  the 
arrival  of  gray  hairs,  crows'  feet,  and  stiffened 
joints. 

— "On  Christmas  Day  in  the  Evening,"  by 
Grace  S.  Richmond  (Doubleday,  Page,  and  Co.), 
is  a  story  of  catholic,  rather  than  Catholic, 
interest  and  grace  and  beauty.  The  "evening" 
of  the  title  was  spent  in  an  old-fashioned 
country  meeting-house,  and  the  service  was 
as  simple  as  ever  satisfied  the  original  Baptists, 
or  Methodists,  or  Presbyterians  of  American 
rural  Hfe;  but  the  Christmas  spirit  awoke  in 
the  congregation,  and  readers  of  any  faith,  or 
of  none,  will  be  charmed  with  the  book's  concrete 


exemplification  of  "peace  on  earth  to  men  of 
good-will."  We  cordially  recommend  it  as  a 
daintily  produced  and  thoroughly  enjoyable 
Yule-tide  narrative,  as  good  in  its  way  as  the 
New  York  Sun's  classic  reply  to  little  Virginia's 
question   "Is   there   a   Santa   Claus?" 

— "The  American  Catholic  Who's  Who,"  soon 
to  be  published  by  B.  Herder,  contains  twenty- 
four  hundred  records.  The  book  has  been 
carefully  compiled  and  edited,  and  will  be 
found  well  worth  while.  It  will  be  easy  to  enlarge 
and  improve  future  editions,  but  the  first  has 
been  at  the  cost  of  arduous  efforts  and  against 
"fearful  odds." 

— Some  of  the  best  Catholic  short  stories  for 
children  and  grown-ups  that  have  come  our 
way  of  late  months  are  by  Miriam  Agatha 
(Sydney,  N.  S.  W.),  and  appear  as  pamphlets 
of  the  Australian  Catholic  Truth  Society.  "For 
the  Holy  Souls,  and  Other  Stories"  (No.  108  of 
the  pamphlets  of  the  Melbourne  C.  T.  S.)  is 
worth  a  good  deal  more  than  its  price — "one 
penny." 

— "The  Story  of  Our  Lord's  Life,"  told  for 
children  by  a  Carmelite  nun  (Cathedral  Library 
Association)  is  a  book  that  will  hold  the  atten- 
tion of  the  little  ones  more  strongly  than  the 
oft-told  fables  of  fairyland,  because  it  is 
true,  with  a  divine  truth,  and  because  the  Life 
of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  appeals  tenderly 
and  especially  to  the  innocent  child-mind  un- 
warped  by  sin.  One  can  not  overpraise  the 
wording  of  these  sweet,  true  stories  or  the 
fine  illustrations  that  occur  so  frequently 
through  the  volume;  the  good  nun  has  indeed 
given  of  her  best;  and  the  earnest  little 
prayers  at  the  end  of  each  story  are  sure  to 
linger  long  in  the  child-heart.  It  would  be  well 
if  every  mother  could  procure  a  copy  of  this 
book,  and  gather  the  little  ones  together  and 
read  it   aloud   to   them   during   Christmas   time. 

— The  late  Father  Lambert's  claim  to  greatness 
and  gratitude,  as  a  writer  in  the  Catholic  World 
points  out,  does  not  rest  solely  on  his  refutation 
of  the  errors  of  Ingersoll.  Indeed,  so  far  would 
such  a  notion  be  from  the  truth,  that  we  might 
ignore  the  "Notes  on  Ingersoll,"  and  there 
would  still  be  left  his  "Thesaurus  Biblicus," 
translated,  adapted,  and  enlarged  from  the 
original  of  Philip  Paul  Merz  (the  first  Catholic 
Biblical  Concordance  printed  in  English);  "The 
Christian  Father,"  "The  Christian  Mother,"  etc. 
Father  Lambert  also  edited  many  other  valuable 
works.  The  "Notes  on  Ingersoll,"  too,  were 
followed   by   others  in   the  same   vein,   and  on 
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kindred  topics;  such  as,  "The  Tactics  of  In- 
fidels," "IngersoU's  Christmas  Sermon,"  etc. 
There  is  also  his  keen  analysis  of  the  Christian 
Science  cult;  and  last,  but  not  least,  his  admi- 
rable editorial   work  continued  for  many  years. 

— A  map  which  can  not  fail  to  be  of  great 
interest  to  Americans  and  Englishmen  was 
lately  discovered  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
of  Paris,  by  M.  Charles  de  la  Ronciere.  It 
represents,  under  date  of  15S4,  the  New  World, 
both  North  and  South  America,  as  French 
colonies, — a  dream  of  Transatlantic  empire  on 
the  part  of  Catherine  de' Medici.  It  seems  that 
two  viceroys  had  actually  been  named  to  occupy 
and  govern  the  Americas.  Of  these,  Troilius 
de  Mesgonez,  the  favorite  of  the  Queen,  was 
ordered  to  retake  North  America,  abandoned 
since  the  days  of  Cartier.  In  regard  to  South 
America,  Queen  Catharine  planned  to  seize 
Brazil  in  the  confusion  caused  by  the  Portuguese 
troubles  of  the  time;  and  appointed  General 
Strozzi,  with  a  fleet  of  seventy-five  sail,  to  eff^ect 
the  conquest.  He  was  defeated  and  killed  off 
the  Azores;  and  the  expedition  commanded 
by  Mesgonez  was  destroyed  by  a  storm  in 
mid-ocean. 

The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  pitblications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  hooks  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
pos.fible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'    prices  generally  include  postage. 

"Ned  Rieder."      Rev.  John  Wehs.      85  cts. 
"The    Story  of    Our    Lord's   Life  Told  for   Chil- 
dren."     A  Carmelite  Nun      $1. 
"Joseph  Haydn:   The  Story  of  His  Life."    Franz 

von    Seeburg.     Rev.  J.  M.  Toohey,    C.  S.  C. 

$1.25. 
"The  Son  of   Man:    His  Preparation,   His  Life, 

His  Work."  Rev.  Placid  Huault,  S.  M.  $1.25. 
"The  Diary  of    an    Exiled    Nun."     Preface    by 

Francois  Coppee.    $1. 
"Heroic  Spain."     E.    Boyle   O'Reilly.     $2.50. 
"Our  Catholic  Heritage  in  English  Literature." 

Emily  Hickey.     50  cts. 
"Eric;  or,  The  Black  Finger."    Mary  T.  Wagga- 

man.    75  cts. 
"Voices  from  Erin."    Denis  A.  McCarthy.     $1. 


"Mary  Aloysia  Hardey,  Religious  of  the  Sacred 

Heart.     1809-1886."    $2.20. 
"Watchwords  from   Dr.  Brownson."     50  cts. 
"Home  Life  in  Ireland."     Robert  Lynd.    $2.50. 
"Sermons     of     St.    Bernard      in     Advent     and 

Christmas."     75  cts. 
"The   Truth   of    Christianity."     Lt.-Col.  W.  H. 

Turton.     $1.25 
"Jacquetta."  Louise  M.Stackpoole-Kenny.  $1.50. 
"The     Charity     of     Christ."      Rev.     Henry     C. 

Schuyler,  S.  T.  L.     50  cts. 
"Modernism."     Cardinal  Mercier.     56  cts. 
"The  Cost  of  a  Crown."     Rev.   R.  H.   Benson, 

$1,  net. 
"The    Spaniard    at    Home."     Mary    F.    Nixon- 

Roulet.    $1.75. 
"St.  Thomas  h.  Becket."     Mgr.  Demimuid.    $1. 
"Round   the   World."     Vol.    VIIL     $1. 
"The  Attributes  of  God,   Mirrored  in  the  Per- 
fections of  Mary."     90  cts. 

"Mere  Hints,  Moral  and  Social."    Rev.  John  E. 

Graham.     $1. 
"Donal  Kenny."     Rev.  Joseph  Guinan.     $1.10. 
"Later  Poems."    Father  Tabb.    $1. 
"The  lona  Series."     35  cts.,  each. 
"Biographies  of  English  Catholics  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century."  Rev.John  Kirk,  D.D.  $2.75. 
"A  Spiritual    Canticle    of    the  Soul."     St.  John 

of  the  Cross.     $1.95. 
"St.   Clare    of   Assisi."     Very    Rev.  Leopold   de 

Cherance,  O.  S.  F.  C.     $1.10. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them,  thai  are  in  bands. — Heb.,  xiii,  3. 

Rt.  Rev.  Anatole  Oster,  of  the  archdiocese 
of  St.  Paul;  Rev.  Andrew  Lindenfield,  diocese 
of  Louisville;  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Harkins, 
diocese  of  Springfield;  Rev.  Charles  Prender- 
gast,  archdiocese  of  Philadelphia;  and  Rev. 
Francis  Benoit,  C.  S.  C. 

Sister  M.  Winifred,  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph; 
and  Sister  M.  Hilda,  O.  S.  B. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Adelaide  Beimford, 
Mrs.  Mary  Dinnen,  Mr.  John  Stoppe,  Mrs.  John 
McHugh,  Mr.  Nicholas  Bratton,  Mrs.  Mary 
O'Malley,  Mr.  Frank  Caterson,  Mrs.  Mary  Duffy, 
Mr.  Charles  De  Grave,  Kate  Bordley,  Mr.  Frank 
Lindauer,  Mr.  John  Meyers,  Miss  Florence  Berry, 
Mrs.  Lizzie  Mullvoney,  Mr.  Albert  Englert,  Mrs. 
Mary  Brown,  Mr.  Joseph  Lee,  Mr.  Timothy 
O'Connor,  Bridget  McKenna,  Mr.  J.  Henry 
Long,  Alary  O'Connor,  and   Mr.  Frank  Hoffman. 

Eternal  rest  give  to  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they  rest 
in  peace!    Amen.     (300  days'  indul.) 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME   BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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the  pages  of  some  old  documents  is,  in 
very  truth,  like  scanning  the  heavens  on 
a   cloudless   night.     We   look   up    into    a 

star-sown  sky.   Myriads  of  sparkling  worlds 

/ipLL  heaven  centred  in  one  sacred  spot—  meet     OUr     sight;      but     whilst     we     gaze 

■  ' ^ another,    and    still    another,    springs   into 

view.  And  so  it  is  with  the  different 
commemorations  of  the  Church's  year: 
new  beauties  are  always  appearing. 

Perhaps,  however,  in  considering  the 
festival  of  the  Nativity  —  that  day  on 
which  the  God  of  Majesty  became  our 
Brother  by  taking  human  flesh  and 
dwelling  amongst  us, — nothing  strikes  us 
more  than  the  fact  that  Christmas  was 
ever,  as  its  very  name  implies,  most  closely 
bound  up  with  the  Blessed  Eucharist. 
"  Brethren,"  exclaimed  St.  ^Ired  to  his 
monks  one  Christmas  night,  "we  have  no 
such  great  and  evident  sign  of  the  birth 
of  Christ  as  that  we  daily  receive  His 
body  and  blood  at  the  holy  altar,  and 
that  He  who  was  once  born  for  us  of 
a  virgin  mother  is  daily  immolated  in 
our  sight." 

The    universality    of    the    sacramental 

UCH  has  been  written  about  presence  was  taught  by  the  Church  with 
the  holy  feast  of  Christmas,  a  zeal  and  skill  that  neglected  no  means 
with  its  many  associations, —  by  which  this  great  mj'stery  should  be 
so  much,  indeed,  that  it  seems  brought  home  to  the  minds  of  the  people, 
superfluous  to  add  even  a  either  by  written  or  oral  instruction, 
word.  Yet,  on  reading  the  history  of  festal  celebration,  painting  or  sculpture, 
past  ages,  when  the  Catholic  Faith  was  Thus  it  came  about  that,  at  a  time  when 
so  heartily  embraced  by  the  laity  that,  men's  ignorance  of  ancient  history  was 
as  pne  learned  author  has  remarked,  they  practically  boundless,  the  Gospel  story 
not  only  zealously  promoted  it,  but  not  was  both  known  and  understood;  whilst 
unfrequently  showed  themselves  foremost  it  is  beyond  question  that  the  pageants 
in  their  fervor,  we  find  fresh  aspects  of  and  miracle-plays,  which  were  closely 
devotion  rewarding  our  search.    To  study     connected  with  the  celebration  of  festivals 


BY    MAURICE    FRANCIS    EGAN. 

LL  heaven  centred  in  one  sacred  spot — 
A  spot  of  light  on  the  cloud-darkened  earth — 
When  throixgh  the  silence  swelled   the  dulcet 
mirth 
Of  spheral  music  sweeping  to  the  grot 
In   Bethlehem.     Some  saw   the  cave,   but  not 
The  radiance;    there  was  a  selfish  dearth 
Of  faith  within  their  hearts;  the  wondrous  Birth 
Seemed  common  unto  them;    the  Star,  a  dot. 

Some  of  good  will  know,  through  their  clearer  eyes. 
The  guide  of  God ;    and  follow  to  the  place 
Where  Christ  still  waits,  His  heart  with  love 
aflame. 
Ah,   on  this  day   there's   wonder  in   the   skies 
That  we  should  look  afar  for  joy  or  grace 
When  childhood  in  His  image  weeps  in  shame. 
> «»» . 

The  Feast  of  the  Nativity  in  Olden  Times. 
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from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, contributed  not  a  Httle  to  this  end. 
From  short  sequences  of  three  or  four 
plays,  they  developed  rapidly  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  guilds;  complete 
sets  were  soon  produced;  and  they  told, 
crudely  it  may  be,  but  still  with  religious 
fervor  and  a  certain  amount  of  realism, 
the  essential  parts  of  Scripture  history 
from  the  creation  of  man  till  the  day 
of  judgment.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
during  the  period  we  are  considering,  the 
guilds  stood  for  the  rising  middle  classes 
of  the  people;  and  each  guild  was 
entrusted  permanently  with  the  due 
mounting  and  acting  of  one  play  in  the 
set,  having  amongst  its  possessions  the 
properties  for  its  miracle-play,  to  be 
carefully  kept  in  repair,  and  renewed 
■when  necessary.  Indeed,  an  authority  on 
this  subject  *  tells  us  that  "  the  stage 
furniture  was  as.  handsome  in  thrones 
and  other  properties  as  each  company 
could  make  it.  .  .  .  In  this  country  [Eng- 
land] the  taste  for  miracle-plays  was 
blended  with  the  old  desire  to  diffuse,  as 
far  as  possible,  a  knowledge  of  religious 
truth;  and  therefore  the  sets  of  miracle- 
plays  acted  by  our  town  guilds  placed  in 
the  streets,  as  completely  as  might  be, 
a  living  picture- Bible  before  the  eyes  of 
all  the  people." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that,  in 
the  "Chester  Plays,"  St.  Matthew  says: 

And  I  believe  through  God's  grace. 
Such  beleefe  as  holye  Church  has. 
That  God's  Body  granted  us  was — 
To  use  in  form  of  Bredde  [Bread]. 

The  Holy  Eucharist  gave  the  note  of  joy 
to  the  glad  festival  of  Christmas;  it  was, 
in  fact,  the  reason  for  the  holiday,  when 
all  assisted  at  the  same  Adorable  Sacrifice 
and  partook  of  the  same  Communion  feast. 
It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  from 
very  early  ages  Communion  at  Christmas 
was  urged  upon  the  faithful,  and  would 
seem  to  have  been  received  by  them  even 
during  those  periods "  when   writers  com- 


*  "A  First  Sketch  of  English  Literature,"  by 
H.  Morley. 


plain  of  coldness  and  indifference  in  this 
respect.  Venerable  Bede,  writing  in  the 
year  734,  to  his  friend  St.  Egbert,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  speaks  of  the  state  of 
the  Church  in  the  north  of  England, — of 
its  needs,  and  of  the  means  of  remedying 
certain  laxities.  He  laments  that  "  almost 
all  the  laity  of  our  province,  .  .  . — even 
those  among  them  who  appear  most 
religious,  venture  to  communicate  in  the 
holy  mysteries  only  at  Christmas,  the 
Epiphany,  and  Easter." 

The  great  consolation  of  religion,  then 
as  now,  was  the  redeeming  efficacy  of  the 
death  of  Christ;  and  the  daily  commem- 
oration of  that  death  in  the  Adorable  Sac- 
rifice of  the  Mass  was  the  central  feature 
of  all  worship.  "The  Mass,"  as  Dr. 
Jessopp  truly  says,  "was  felt  to  be,  and 
known  to  be,  the  one  great  and  precious 
myster}',  to  which  every  devout  Catholic 
clung  with  unspeakable  awe  and  fervor."* 
And  a  glance  into  ancient  records  suf- 
ficiently proves  how  entirely  this  was  the 
case   on  the  great  feast  of  Christmas. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  an  interdict 
was  always  suspended  on  this  feast,  and 
Holy  Mass  and  the  Divine  Office  were 
said  and  sung  with  the  usual  solemnity. 
For  example,  when  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  the  city  of  Norwich  was  laid 
under  an  interdict,  owing  to  a  long  and 
violent  feud  between  the  citizens  and  the 
prior  of  the  abbey  church,  William  de 
Brunham,  "the  interdict  was  relaxed 
from  the  vigil  of  Christmas  till  the  day 
after  the  Epiphany." 

Curious,  too,  is  the  account  in  a  Welsh 
charter,  dated  about  1070,  of  a  local  inter- 
dict, caused,  it  would  seem,  by  unseemly 
rejoicings  kt  this  holy  season.  "The 
family  of  Cadwgan,  son  of  Meurig,  King  of 
Glamorgan,  had  gone  to  Llandaff  for  the 
Christmas  festivals,"  says  the  old  docu- 
ment. They  doubtless  went  with  good 
intentions;  but,  to  quote  once  more  the 
quaint  words  of  the  charter,  "as  Aaron's 
rod  had  been  transformed  into  a  dragon, 
so    excessive    feasting    had    transformed 

*  "One  Generation  of  a  Norfolk  House,"  p.  64. 
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these  men  from  pious  worshippers  into 
brawlers  and  murderers."  They  slew 
Berthult,  the.  nephew  of  the  bishop,  a 
saintly  man  and  the  physician  of  the 
whole  country  round.  Bishop  Herwald 
instantly  summoned  a  synod  of  his  clergy, 
and  a  solemn  interdict  was  pronounced. 
The  royal  household  was  excommuni- 
cated. "  The  crosses  and  relics  were  taken 
from  the  altars  and  laid  on  the  ground, 
the  bells  were  reversed,  the  doors  of  the 
churches  were  blocked  with  thorns,  and 
no  service  was  permitted  either  day  or 
night."  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  result  of  these  measures  was  an 
earnest  plea  for  pardon  on  the  part  of  the 
King,  who,  "having  received  penance  and 
absolution,  laid  his  hand  on  the  altar  of  St. 
Peter  and  the  holy  confessors,  Dubricius, 
Telan  and  Oudoceus,  and  made  a  solemn 
offering  of  land  to  God,  His  saints,  and 
the  church  of  Llandaff." 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  those 
mystery-plays  and  miracle-plays  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  from  which  our  modern 
drama  originally  sprang.  These  were  per- 
formed not  only  in  the  church,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  priest,  but  also 
on  fixed  or  movable  stages  in  streets  and 
church  yards.  If  in  the  latter  places, 
especially  after  eating  and  drinking — or, 
as  one  old  writer  says,  apres  mawger,— the 
actors  were  apt  to  become  riotous.  Hence 
the  sharp  strictures  of  preachers,  writers, 
and  satirists,  on  this  subject;  though,  on 
reading  their  remarks,  it  must  ever  be 
borne  in  mind  that  men  used,  in  those 
days,  the  strongest  terms  they  could  find. 
"In  their  panegyrics,"  it  has  been  truly 
said,  "  the}'  made  reserves,  but  rarely  in 
their  censures."  In  this  connection,  an 
ancient  rhymester  describes  how  certain 
mysteries  may  be  represented  in  the 
church  by  the  priest,  or  rather  under  his 
direction.    The  rhyme  runs  thus: 

And  he  may  play  withouten  plight  [guilt] 
How  God  was  born  in  Yole  night. 

Christmas  is  pre-eminently  the  feast  of 
charity  and  Christian  brotherhood;  the 
season  when  not  only  our  spiritual  but  our 


material  joys  should  be  shared  by  those 
poorer  than  ourselves;  and,  in  the  records 
of  the  past,  nothing  strikes  us  more 
than  the  large-hearted  generosity  which 
prevailed  during  those  pre-Reformation 
times,  when  the  Catholic  Church  was 
the  faithful  custodian  of  the  poor. 
The  following  episcopal  canon  of  the  See 
of  York  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of 
the  common  practice:  "Let  the  priests 
receive  the  tithes  of  the  people,  and  keep 
a  written  account  of  all  that  have  been 
paid  them;  and  divide  the  same  in  the 
presence  of  such  as  fear  God,  according 
to  the  canonical  authority.  Let  them  set 
apart  the  first  share  for  the  repairs  and 
ornaments  of  the  church;  let  them  dis- 
tribute the  second  to  the  poor  and  the 
stranger,  with  their  own  hands,  in  mercy 
and  humility;  and  reserve  the  third  for 
themselves." 

Of  the  monasteries  and  other  houses 
of  kindly  hospitality,  there  were  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  before  the  great  Apostasy, 
about  1300,  or  on  an  average  twenty -five 
to  each  of  the  fifty-two  counties,  without 
counting  a  host  of  the  smaller  hospitia. 
Such  establishments  maintained  the  poor 
on  their  own  land  in  comfort;  and  they 
were,  moreover,  practically  the  unpaid 
innkeepers  of  the  nation.  The  amount  of 
bread,  meat,  etc.,  dispensed  to  the  poor 
on  a  feast  like  Christmas  was  something 
enormous,  and  this  quite  apart  from  the 
princely  hospitality  accorded  to  pilgrims 
and  strangers,  as  records  of  our  great 
Benedictine  and  Cistercian  abbeys  abun- 
dantly prove. 

A  charming  story  of  St.  Ethelwold, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  the  reign  of 
King  Edgar,  relates  how,  during  a  great 
famine,  he  sold  all  the  plate  of  his  church 
to  buy  food  for  the  poor;  saying  that  if 
the  church  be  reduced  to  poverty,  it  can 
be  again  replenished;  but  that  if  the  poor 
are  starved,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
man  to  recall  them  to  life.  "  Yet  this 
same  saint,"  we  are  told,  "is  renowned 
for  his  zeal  for  the  splendor  of  the  sanc- 
tuary." In  fact,  when  a  monk  at  Abingdon, 
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he  made  with  his  own  hands,  a  wonderful 
candelabrum  called  the  "golden  wheel." 
It  was  covered  with  forty  pounds  weight 
of  gold  and  silver;  and  had  twelve  lamps 
and  innumerable  bells  hung  round  it. 
"  He  also  made  a  table,  or  reredos,  on 
which  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  twelve 
Apostles  were  sculptured,  of  gold  and 
silver  of  immense  value." 

We  read  in  the  annals  of  the  same 
See  that  Waldekin,  another  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  was  saying  Mass  one  Christ- 
mas Day,  when  King  Rufus  sent  mes- 
sengers to  him,  demanding  that  two 
hundred  pounds  (a  very  large  sum  in 
those  days)  should  be  instantly  given  him 
by  the  prelate.  Waldekin  knew  well  that, 
without  robbing  the  poor  and  despoiling 
the  church,  he  could  not  possibly  collect 
the  money.  "This,  and  similar  troubles," 
continues  the  chronicler,  "  made  him  so  sad 
that  he  was  weary  of  life,  and  he  prayed 
that  God  would  take  him  from  its  sorrows. 
And  this  happened  ten  days  later.". 

We  can  find  no  words  so  touchingly 
beautiful,  or  which  so  fittingly  describe 
the  glad  festival  of  Christmas,  together 
with  its  inseparable  connection  with  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  as  those  of  our  old 
English  writers.  "  What  was  the  sign  that 
the  Shepherds  received?"  asks  St.  ^Ired. 
" '  You  shall  find  the  Infant  wrapped  in 
swaddling  clothes. and  laid  in  a  manger.' 
And  this  was  to  be  the  sign  that  He  was 
the  Saviour,  Christ  the  Lord.  I  could  say 
many  things  about  this  'sign,'  but  one 
must  sufiice.  Bethlehem  means  the 
'House  of  Bread.'  It  represents  the  Holy 
Church,  in  which  the  true  bread,  the  body 
of  Christ  is  ministered.  The  manger  in 
Bethlehem  is  the  altar  in  the  church.  .  .  . 
In  this  manger  is  Jesus  wrapped  in  swad- 
dling clothes.  These  clothes  are  the  sacra- 
mental veils.  In  this  manger,  under  the 
appearances  of  bread  and  wine,  are  the 
true  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  There 
Christ  Himself  is  believed  to  be,  but 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  —  that  is 
to  say,  invisible  in  the  Sacrament.  There- 
fore, brethren,  let  us  hasten  to  the  manger 


of  the  Lord,  first  preparing  ourselves  by 
grace  in  a  pure  heart  and  a  good  conscience 
and  an  unfeigned  faith;  that,  associated 
with  the  angels,  we  may  sing:  'Gloria 
in  excelsis  Deo!'" 

A  whole  volume  might  be  quoted 
concerning  Our  Lady's  Christmas  joys. 
Carols,  too,  are  most  quaint  and  touching. 
One  begins  thus: 

Jesus  was  born  of  a  May 

Upon  Cristemasse  Day; 

She  was  May  before  and  aye. 

While  another  runs: 

Sing  aye  of  Maiden  Mary 

Kneeling  on  the  sod, 
And  pray  that  we  may  see  her 

Near  the  throne  of  God. 

But  perhaps  no  writer  has  more  lumi- 
nously expressed  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
in  respect  both  of  the  birth  of  Christ 
and  His  sacramental  presence,  than  Peter 
of  Blois,  who  died  Archdeacon  of  London, 
in  1 200.  His  words,  so  full  of  faith  and 
piety,  must  close  this  brief  sketch: 

"  In  the  hour  when  Christ  was  born 
there  were  many  rich  men  asleep;  and 
some,  perhaps,  were  awake  and  solicitous 
for  the  wusdom  of  this  world.  But  Christ, 
who  has  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  . 
world, . .  .  granted  the  vision  of  His  angels, 
and  the  song  of  glory  at  His  birth,  not 
to  the  wise,  not  to  philosophers,  but  to 
shepherds,  to  rustics,  to  the  simple  and 
humble.  .  .  .  And  you,  brethren,  though 
you  are  not  shepherds,  yet  you  shall  see 
that  Little  One,  whom  many  kings  and 
prophets  desired  to  see,  reposing  to-day 
on  the  altar,  —  not  in  His  glory,  but 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes.  For  as  in 
the  time  of  His  nativity  His  strength  was 
truly  present,  though  hidden  b)^  those 
coverings,  so  is  His  majesty  now  hidden 
in  the  sacrament.  But  a  day  will  come 
when  He  will  appear,  not  clad  in  swaddling  ^ 
clothes,  but  clothed  with  light  as  with  • 
a  vestment,  as  the  only-begotten  of  the 
Father ;  as  the  King  in  His  beauty ;  having 
His  tabernacle  in  the  sun,  in  the  splendors 
of  the  saints,  in  the  light  that  wanes  not, 
in  the  glory  that  passes  not  away." 
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For  Love  of  the  Christ-Child. 


A  Christmas  Story. 


BY   I.    HBRNAMAN. 


HRISTMAS  Ev«  had  come.  A 
j^^fV  new  moon  struggling  through 
^^  clouds  revealed  an  Alpine  valley 
clothed  in  the  soft  whiteness 
of  freshly-fallen  snow.  High  above  the 
frozen  river  and  against  the  mountain- 
side stood  Castle  Arnheim,  its  grey  walls 
and  dark  turrets  making  a  black  patch 
in  the  surrounding  whiteness.  The  adjoin- 
ing meadows  and  vineyards  were  all  alike 
clothed  in  a  white  pall;  and  even  the  pine 
woods  which  ran  up  the  hillside  were 
transfigured  by  the  snowy  burthen  they 
held  in  their  dark  branches. 

Within  the  castle  all  was  still.  The  ser- 
vants had  retired  early,  to  sleep  before 
the  Midnight  Mass;  and  no  sound  broke 
the  silence  save  the  clamping  of  horses' 
hoofs  in  the  stables  off  the  courtyard. 
In  his  sanctum  off  the  lower  court  sat 
Count  von  Arnheim,  still  in  the  prime  of 
life,  but  apparently  a  lonely  man,  and 
one  whose  lined  and  hardened  face  told 
a  tale  of  bitter  memories.  In  the  great 
salon  above,  where  the  annual  festival 
of  the  Christmas  Tree  had  been  held  a 
few  hours  earlier,  his  wife  and  her  com- 
panion were  sitting  by  the  huge  earthen- 
ware stove,  where  the  red  embers  were 
still  glowing.  This  salon  was  a  long, 
vaulted  apartment,  with  polished  floor 
and  dark  wainscoting,  above  which  the 
walls  were  painted  in  rude  frescoes 
representing  religious  subjects,  curiously 
blended  in  allegory  with  the  fate  of  bygone 
Von  Arnheims.  Colored  lamps,  hung  at 
intervals,  cast  a  dim  light  through  the 
room,  throwing  into  relief  the  finely  carved 
old  furniture,  as  well  as  the  figures  of  the 
two  women. 

Countess  von  Arnheim  had  not  lost  the 
beauty  for  which  in  her'"  }'6uth  she  had 
been    celebrated,  —  the    dark,    imperious 


beauty  of  the  South;  but  her  eyes  were 
dimmed  as  if  by  weeping,  and  her  thin 
face  and  hands  showed  very  white  against 
her  dark  gown.  Her  companion,  Helen 
Myer,  blue-eyed  and  golden-haired,  was 
fair  and  slim  as  a  pre-Raphaelite  angel; 
but  she,  too,  looked  pale  and  sad.  After 
a  long  silence,  the  Countess  spoke: 

"  I  am  sick  at  heart,  Helen.  I  almost 
hate  Christmas!  What  does  it  bring  to 
the  childless  woman  but  bitter  memories 
and  useless  regrets?" 

"  I  am  sick  at  heart,  Helen.  I  hate 
Christmas!  What  does  it  bring  to  the 
childless  woman  but  bitter  memories  and 
useless  regrets?" 

"  But  does  it  not  also  bring  hopes  of  a 
better  life?  And  your  ladyship  has  her 
adopted  children.  They  love  you  as  a 
mother.  Is  it  no  comfort  to  you  to  have 
given  those  innocent  ones  so  much  happi- 
ness to-night?" 

"  You  are  too  much  of  a  saint,  Helen, 
for  my  taste.  Of  course  I  am  glad  to  help 
the  poor  and  suffering,  but  that  does  not 
fill  my  life." 

"Your   ladyship   has   many   interests?" 

"Why  do  you  call  me  'ladyship'?  You 
know  I  hate  it.  Can  you  not  call  me 
mother,  sister, —  what  you  will?  Have  I 
not  been  as  a  mother  to  you?" 

"Madame  la  Contesse  has  been  more 
than  kind." 

"'Madame  la  Contesse'!  Why  do  you 
hurt  me,  child?  Do  you  not  know  that  I 
love  you?  O  Helen,  if  my  Conrad  could 
have  had  such  a  wife  as  you,  and  if  he 
and  his  children  were  here  this  blessed 
Christmas  night!"     ' 

The  girl's  eyes  flashed;  but  the  Hght 
died  in  them  as  quickly  as  it  had  come. 

"  Madame  looks  too  young  to  be  a  grand- 
mother," she  replied  in  her  quiet,  even 
voice. 

"I  am  old,  Helen, — forty  years  old; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  I  am  a  hundred 
since  I  lost  my  son.  I  do  not  think  that 
I  could  have  borne  it,  Helen,'  only  that 
you  came.  Then  something  bademe  live, 
and  outlive  my  sorrow." 
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"  Have  you  not  God,  Madame,  and  have 
you  not  your  husband?  And  the  Count  is 
a  great  and  good  man." 

"  How  you  talk,  Helen, — you  who  never 
had  a  child!"  (The  Countess  did  not 
notice  the  flush  that  spread  over  Helen's 
pale  face.)  "Yes,  I  have  my  husband; 
and  in  these  days,  when  many  wives  are 
faithless,  I  love  him  and  am  faithful  to 
him.  But  can  I  forget  that  it  was  his 
hardness  which  separated  me  from  my 
only  child,  and  which  perhaps  drove  him 
to  his  doom?  Would  Conrad  have  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  people  but  for  that  fatal 
quarrel?" 

"  It  was  a  just  cause,  and  it  has 
triumphed,"  said  her  companion,'  with 
glowing  eyes. 

"But  it  cost  my  son  his  life." 

"He  died  a  noble  death,  true  to  God 
and  to  his  people." 

"The  Von  Arnheims  have  never  cast 
in  their  lot  with  the  rabble,"  replied  the 
Countess,  scornfully;  "and  Conrad  would 
never  have  done  it  but  for  the  influence 
of  the  Holsteins.  How  it  came  to  pass 
that  my  son  linked  his  fate  with  that 
cursed  family  I  do  not  know." 

"Why  do  you  call  it  cursed?" 

"Have  I  not  told  you  of  the  deadly 
feud  which  has  existed  for  more  than  a 
century  between  our  house  and  the  house 
of  Holstein?" 

"  Are  we  responsible  for  the  quarrels  of 
our  ancestors?"  asked  the  5^oung  girl, 
and  there  was  a  faint  note  of  contempt 
in  her   voice. 

"How  can  you  understand?  These 
quarrels  are  things  which  go  down  from 
father  to  son;  they  are  in  the  blood, — 
wounds  which  never  heal." 

"Yet,  Madame,  your  noble  son  strove 
to  end  the  feud." 

"By  marrying  the  daughter  of  Baron 
Holstein?  How  can  you  dare  to  remind 
me  of  it!  Was  it  not  his  marriage  which 
separated  him  from  me  forever?  Were  he 
alive  now,  it  is  probable  I^could  see' him 
only  by  stealth;  for  his  father  would 'never 
forgive  him." 


"And  his  wife?"  The  girl's  eyes  glowed 
like  dark  sapphires. 

"His  wife?  What  do  I  know  of  her? 
Miserable  girl,  who  led  my  son  to  his 
ruin,  —  a  mere  chit  of  a  schoolgirl,  too; 
and  not  even  beautiful,  as  I  have  been 
told  lately." 

"But  your  son  loved  her." 

"So  it  seems, — indeed,  he  loved  her 
more  than  his  mother."  And  the  Countess 
sighed  bitterly. 

"And  perhaps  she  loved  him, — loved 
him  even  as  much  as  you  did,  Madame. 
One  must  be  reasonable." 

"She  was  but  a  child;  and  if  she  loved 
him,  why  did  she  not  keep  him  back 
from  joining  in  that  fatal  attack?  Oh, 
why  did  she  not,  Helen?" 

"Perhaps  she  loved  her  country  and 
her  faith  too  well." 

"  Let  me  not  think  of  her, — let  me  not 
hear  of  her!  It  cuts  my  heart  in  two. 
And  yet  if  my  Conrad  had  had  a  child, 
and  I  could  find  it,  I  would  cherish  it 
as  my  own.  But  Conrad  is  dead,  and  with 
him  all  my  hopes." 

"  Perhaps,  Madame,  there  are  other 
mothers  who  suffer  as  much  as  yourself," 
continued  the  girl. 

"Would  it  make  my  pain  less  to  re- 
member that  of  others?  What  do  you 
know  of  pain?"  The  Countess  raised  her 
eyes  to  Helen's  face.  "And  yet,  child,  it 
seems  to  me  that  some  tragedy  is  written 
in  those  blue  eyes  of  yours.  Why  do  you 
never  confide  in  me?" 

"There  are  sorrows  which  seal  the 
lips,  Madame.  Perhaps  if  you  knew  all, 
you  would  not  suffer  me  to  remain  under 
your  roof." 

"  Nonsense,  girl !  What  harm  could  I 
hear  of  you?  You  are  even  too  good  for 
my  taste,  as  I  have  often  said;  you  could 
never  do  wrong.  But  do  you  think  that, 
with  your  youth  and  beauty,  you  can  go 
on  forever  leading  the  life  of  a  nun  in  the 
world?" 

"  I  am  only  an  orphan  girl,  compelled 
to'^eam  my  bread,"  said  Helen,  evidently 
trying  to*waive  the""  conversation. 
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"  I  do  not  believe  it,"  answered  the 
Countess.  "  I  am  sure  that  you  are  nobly 
born,  and  accustomed  to  wealth  and 
luxury.  Why  do  you  never  speak  to  me 
of  your  past  life,  —  of  your  parents  or 
your  home?" 

"  I  have  no  home.  My  father  was  killed 
in  the  late  war,  and  my  mother  died 
when  I  was  a  child." 

"But  you  have  life  before  you, — life 
and  love.  Do  you  guess  what  love  may 
one  day  mean  to  you?" 

Helen's  face  was  deadly  pale,  and 
strange  lights  were  playing  across  it.  The 
Countess  looked  at  her  for  a  moment, 
and  started. 

"  Is  it  possible,  Helen,  that  you  have 
already  known  it, —  that  the  mystery  of 
life  lies  behind  you?" 

Helen  rose,  saying: 

"  Forgive  me,  Madame !  I  am  worn 
out,  and  must  rest." 

She  left  the  room.  A  few  minutes  later, 
accompanied  by  an  old  peasant,  she  was 
speeding  through  the  snow  toward  the 
village. 

The  Countess  remained  in  her  low  seat 
by  the  fire,  her  white  hands  clasped  on 
her  knees.  She  was  thinking  of  her  com- 
panion, —  of  Helen's  striking  beauty  and 
strange,  silent  ways;  of  her  vivid  faith 
and  childlike  piety;  of  her  strong  char- 
acter and  personal  influence.  The  Countess 
loved  her  as  a  daughter,  and  yet  she  knew 
nothing  of  the  girl's  heart:  it  was  as  a 
sealed  book  to  her.  And  why?  What 
mystery  shrouded  the  life  of  this  young 
girl,  whom  she  had  taken  into  her  service 
as  a  dependant,  but  "  whom  she  had 
treated  as  a  friend? 

And  then  the  Countess  began  thinking 
of  her  own  lonely  life  and  of  the  past.  She 
glanced  down  the  long  room  and  toward 
the  great  Christmas  Tree  which  adorned 
one  end  of  it.  It  looked  the  same  as  when, 
twenty  years  earlier,  her  curly-headed 
baby  son  had  danced  in  glee  around  it, 
and  when  she,  a  girl  of  twenty,  had  centred 
all  her  hopes  in  the  beautiful  child  whom 
God    had    given    her,      lyife    had    never 


brought  her  such  real  joy  as  those  early 
days  of  motherhood;  and,  though  after- 
ward she  led  a  gay  life  and  tasted  all  the 
intoxication  of  homage  and  admiration, 
her  thoughts  had  ever  been  devoted  to 
her  child,  and  he  had  remained  the  one 
idol  «f  her  heart. 

Brave  and  generous,  Conrad  von 
Arnheim  had  repayed  his  mother's  devo- 
tion; but  he  had  made  the  fatal  mistake 
of  concealing  from  her  his  love  for  the 
daughter  of  the  hated  house  of  Holstein. 
His  political  views  had  linked  him  with 
Baron  Holstein,  who,  in  the  urgent  need 
of  the  moment,  was  willing  to  forget  the 
past,  and  even  to  consent  to  his  child's 
marriage  with  Conrad. 

The  marriage  was  kept  secret;  and 
when  at  last  the  fact  became  known  to 
his  parents.  Countess  von  Arnheim  shared 
for  a  moment  the  anger  which  made  her 
husband  banish  his  son  forever  from  his 
home.  After  that  Conrad  joined  the  cause 
of  independence,  and  news  had  come  that 
he  had  been  struck  down  in  the  first 
skirmish.  When"  his  mother  heard  of  his 
death,  she  was  as  one  distracted ;  the  fact 
of  his  body's  not  having  been  recovered 
only  adding  to  her  grief.  From  that  time, 
a  broken-hearted  woman,  she  lived  in 
complete  seclusion  from  the  world.  In 
her  loneliness,  she  sought  a  suitable  com- 
panion; and  it  was  then  that  Helen  Myer 
came  into  her  service.  The  girl's  gentle 
ways  succeeded  in  time  in  softening  the 
elder  woman's  bitter  grief.  More  than  a 
year  had  now  passed  since  Conrad  von 
Arnheim's  death. 

The  castle  bells  rang  out,  waking  the 
Countess  from  her  reverie.  She  rose,  and, 
dashing  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  prepared 
to  make  her  way  to  the  chapel.  It  was 
nearly  midnight.  When  the  Countess  en- 
tered the  chapel,  it  was  still  empty,  but 
lit  up  with  colored  lanterns.  On  one  side 
there  was  a  representation  of  the  Crib, 
and  the  Countess  went  toward  it.  She 
looked  at  the  familiar,  rudely-carved 
figures  of  the  Madonna  and  angels,  and 
then  her  eyes  rested  on  the  manger  filled 
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with  straw.  There  they  were  arrested; 
for  suddenly  the  sleeping  infant  in  the 
Crib  stretched  out  two  chubby  hands  and 
opened  wide  two  bright  blue  eyes. 

The  Countess  almost  fainted,  but  it 
did  not  strike  her  for  a  moment  as  a 
celestial  apparition.  No:  she  thought^  she 
was  dreaming,  and  that  she  saw  again 
her  little  golden-haired  Conrad  lying  in 
the  manger.  But  she  soon  recognized  that 
she  was  not  dreaming,  for  she  heard  steps 
coming  toward  the  chapel.  Turning,  she 
saw  Helen  standing  near  the  Crib,  and  a 
strange  light  shone  in  the  girl's  eyes. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Helen?" 
the  Countess  whispered. 

But  the  girl  did  not  answer,  and  at 
that  moment  Count  von  Arnheim  entered 
the  church.  The  child  uttered  a  faint 
wail,  and  the  Count  looked  toward  the 
Crib.  He  saw  the  living  child;  and,  turning 
to  his  wife,  asked: 

h  "What  in  the  world  does  this  mean?" 
r  "I  do  not  know,  —  I  can  not  imagine," 
she  answered,  looking  dazed.  "I  think 
it  is  Conrad  come  back."  ' 

"Conrad!  What  are  you  dreaming  of? 
Are  you  mad?"  he  muttered  fiercely. 

"  I  am  not  mad.  I  believe  God  has 
sent  this  child  to  us.  All  things  are  possible 
to  His  goodness." 

"Who  put  this  child  here?"  the  .Count 
demanded.     "Where  did  it  come  from?" 

He  did  not  see  Helen,  who  v,as  standing 
in  the  shadow  of  some  evergreens.  The 
infant's  eyes  were  fixed  on  her,  as  hers 
were  on  him. 

"Who  has  done  this  thing?"  repeated 
the  Count.  "  Who  has  dared  to  play  this 
trick?  Perhaps  some  wretched  girl,  hoping 
to  find  a  home  for  her  offspring.  But 
she  will  pay  dearly  for  trifling  with  me. 
Call  the  servants  immediately, — before 
Mass  begins.  I  must  know  who  is  respon- 
sible for  this." 

The  servants  were  already  trooping 
toward  the  chapel;  the  Count  went  to 
the  door  to  wait  for  them.  When  they 
were  assembled  he  spoke,  and  his  voice 
^a,s  rough  and  hard; 


"Which  of  you  has  done  this?  Who 
has  put  a  living  child  into  the  Crib  this 
blessed  Christmas  night?" 

The  servants,  credulous  and  supersti- 
tious, believed  at  once  in  an  apparition, 
and,  half -scared,  began  to  press  toward 
the  door. 

"No,  it  is  no  apparition!"  thundered 
the  Count.  "  It  is  a  human  child,  put 
there  with  human  hands;  and  I  must 
know  which  of  you  has  dared  to  do  this 
thing.  Am  I  a  fool,  to  take  this  child 
as  a  heaven-sent  gift  without  knowing 
Vv' hence  it  came?" 

"You  might  do  worse,  my  Lord,"  said 
the  old  housekeeper,  who  had  once  been 
the  Count's  nurse.  "  God  took  your  own 
child:  perhaps  He  has  sent  you  another 
in  his  place." 

"Don't  think  to  fool  me!"  answered 
her  master.  "  I  must  know  who  this  child 
is,  and  who  brought  it  here.  Some  one 
of  you  thought,  perhaps,  to  find  a  home 
for  a  nameless  child;  but  I  tell  you  that 
whoever  has  dared  to  play  this  trick  will 
pay  dearly  for  it,  unless  it  is  openly  con- 
fessed— and  .at  once." 

Still,  no  one  spoke,  and  some  of  the 
3'oung  girls  began  to  cry.  The  Count  only 
grew  more  angry.  Turning  to  the  old 
housekeeper,  he  said: 

"Take  that  child  and  give  it  to  the 
first  beggar  you  meet;  and  you  and  every 
servant  here  present  must  leave  my 
service  before  a  week  has  pas.sed." 

"Herman,  how  can  you  be  so  hard? 
Perhaps  they  know  nothing  about  it,"  said 
his  wife,  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

He  shook  it  off  impatiently,  exclaiming: 

"I  will  not  be  fooled!" 

"  But  ypu  are  too  just  to  make  the 
innocent  suffer,"  urged  his  wife. 

"  I  must  know  the  truth  at  all  costs," 
he  said  more  calmly,  his  sense  of  justice 
roused. 

"  Will  you,  then,  know  the  truth. 
Count  von  Arnheim?"  said  a  gentle  voice 
behind  him;  and,  turning,  he  saw  Helen. 
She  Was  ghastly  pale  and  looked  more 
like  a  spirit  than  a  living  woman.    The 
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Count  started  as  he  saw  her.  "  Will  you 
know  the  truth?"  she  repeated.  "Know, 
then,  that  this  child,  v.liich  you  would 
cast  out  of  your  house  to-night,  is  the 
offspring  of  your  son  Conrad!" 

The   Countess  uttered  a  sharp  cry. 

"Tut,  girl!  How  do  you  kribw  this? 
My  son  died  a  few  months  after  his  mar- 
riage with  that  cursed  woman  whom  he 
chose  to  call  his  wife.  What  do  you  know 
of  him  or  his?" 

"  I  know  that  this  child  is  his,  because 
it  is  also  mine.  I  am  that  woman  w^hom 
you  call  cursed." 

Helen  stood  facing  the  angry  man,  her 
blue  eyes  ablaze;  but  she  did  not  quail 
or  flinch  before  his  glance. 

The  Count  took  a  stride  toward  the 
unhappy  girl. 

"What!  Have  you  dared  to  do  this 
thing? "  he  hissed.  "  Do  you  think  that 
I  will  accept  the  child  of  a  Holstein  as 
one  of  my  race?  Begone,  you  and  your 
child!" 

He  raised  his  hand  as  if  to  crush  the 
life  out  of  the  frail  form  before  him.  The 
Countess  fell  back  ^\ith  a  cry  against  the 
chapel  door. 

"Hold,  Count  von  Arnheim!"  And  a 
hand  was  laid  on  his  shoulder.  "\Vhat 
words  are  these  I  hear  in  this  night  of 
peace  and  love?" 

It  was  an  old  priest  who  spoke, — a  priest 
already  vested  in  the  alb  and  stole. 

"I  have  witnessed  the  scene,"  he  said. 
"The  girl  has  done  well.  What,  Count 
von  Arnheim,  would  you  •  blacken  your 
soul  with  sin  this  holy  night?  God  has 
sent  you  this  child  to  end  the  feud  which 
has  existed  between  your  house  and  that 
of  Holstein.  Take  the  infant  and  bless 
God  for  having  sent  it  to  you.  In  this  boy 
you  have  an  heir  to  your  honored  name 
and  the  estates  of  the  Arnheims." 

"  How  can  I  know  that  w'liat  this  woman 
says  is  true?"  muttered  the  Count. 

"I  myself  can  vou,ch"  for  its  truth," 
replied  the  priest. 

"  For  what  purpose,  then,  did  she 
employ  this  ruse?" 


"  It  was  but  a  mother's  ruse  to  secure 
the  rights  of  her  child.  She  laid  the  child 
in  the  Crib,  thinking  that  you  might  take 
it  and  care  for  it  as  your  own.  Remember, 
too,  that  the  Holstein  estates  have  been 
seized  and  that  the  Baroness  'is  now 
reduced  to  penury.  Would  you  have  a 
child  of  your  own  race  brought  up  in 
poverty?  Is  your  heart  so  hardened  that 
on  this  blessed  night,  when  Christ,  our 
Redeemer,  came  into  the  world  as  a  little 
Child,  you  will  refuse  to  receive  this  help- 
less infant  for  His  sake?" 

The  priest's  words  smote  hard,  }et  the 
Count  remained  silent. 

Helen  stole  into  the  church,  and  came 
back  with  Jier  babe  in  her  arms.  The 
Countess  extended  out  her  hands  and 
tenderly  clasped  the  young  mother  and 
her  child. 

"See!"  said  the  priest.  'Your  wife  has 
already  accepted  her  as  a  daughter.  Will 
you  not  do  likewise?  This  is  the  moment 
when  God  calls  upon  you  to  forgive  even 
as  you  hope  to  be  forgiven.  Welcome  this 
child  and  its  mother,  then;  and  forever 
end  this  feud,  which  is  a  disgrace  to 
Christians." 

The  Count  looked  at  Helen,  and  his 
stern  face  relaxed.  She  made  a  picture 
to  touch  the  hardest  heart. 

"But  why  have  you  lived  as  a  dependant 
in  my  house?"  he  asked. 

"  I  was  friendless  and  almost  penniless.. 
It  w^as  the  nie'ans  of  sustaining  myself  and 
my  child.  I  hoped,  too,  to  win  your  favor, 
and  perhaps  to  make  a  home  for  my  boy. 
When  I  laid  him  in  the  Crib  to-night,  I 
thought  you  might  take  him  as  a  heaven- 
sent foundling,  and  that  I  might  have 
the  happiness  of  living  under  the  same 
roof  as  my  child." 

The  Count's  eyes  were  moistened  with 
tears;  his  face  showed  how  much  he  was 
swayed  by  conflicting  emotions. 

"Bless  your  daughter,"  said  the  priest. 
"The  hour  of  midnight  is  passed,  and  I 
must  offer  the  Holy  Sacrifice." 

Grace,  or  something  in  Helen's  aspect, 
at  last   touched   the   Count's  heart.     His 
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hard  face  changed;    and,  laying  his  hands 
on  her  shoulders,  he  said : 

"  I  bid  you  and  your  child  welcome  to 
my  house.    May  God  bless  you  both!" 

"You  have  done  well,"  said  the  priest. 
"And,  because  you  have  done  this  thing, 
I  bring  you  tidings  of  great  joy.  Your 
son  Conrad  is  not  dead." 

The  Countess  uttered  a  cry  and  fell 
senseless  to  the  ground.  Helen's  young 
heart  bore  better  the  tide  of  joy  that  swept 
over  it;  but  she,  too,  swayed  a  moment 
under  her  access  of  happiness.  Then,  pres> 
ing  her  child  to  her  heart,  she  stood  as  if 
transfixed  with  joy,  radiant  as  an  angel. 

"  One  word  of  explanation  now,"  said 
the  priest,  when  the  Countess  had  recov- 
ered her  senses  and  was  able  to  listen; 
"  afterward  I  shall  tell  you  all.  Conrad 
von  Arnheim  was  struck  down,  one  of 
the  very  first,  during  the  late  war;  but. 
he  was  not  dead,  as  supposed.  He  was 
found  by  some  monks,  who  carried  him  to 
their  monastery,  where  he  lay  for  months 
between  life  and  death ;  but  finally  he 
recovered.  When  well  enough  to  travel, 
his  first  care  was  to  seek  his  wife.  But  he 
sought  in  vain;  for  she  had  left  her  home 
when,  at  her  father's  death,  the  Holstein 
estates  were  seized  by  the  half-brother 
of  the  late  Baron;  and  she  had  changed 
her  name  in  order  to  gain  a  living  for 
herself  and  her  child.  Broken-hearted, 
.Conrad  returned  to  the  mohastery  where 
he  had  received  so  much  kindness, 
with  the  intention  of  remaining  there 
for  the  rest  of  his  days.  I  alone  knew  the 
secret  of  his  life,  though  I  little  thought 
his  wife  and  child  were  in  your  house. 
God's  providence  has  led  me  here  to-night 
to  bring  you  this  happy  news,  —  news 
which  I  was  bound  by  secrecy  not  to  reveal 
until  his  wife  was  found,  and  the  feud 
with  the  Holsteins  had  ended.  Let  us  go 
now  and  bless  God,  who  has  brought  this 
about,  and  who  unto  you  especially  a 
child  has  given." 

Merrily  rang  the  bells  of  Castle  Arnheim 
that  Christmas  night  through  the  stillness 
of  the  snow-clad  valley. 


The  Midnight  Mass. 

BY    J.   F.   S. 

SlING  to  the  King  of  Glory, 

Sing  to  the  Royal  Child, 
Tell  out  the  wondrous  story 

This  Christmas  night   so   wild! 
Lift  up  a    carol  gaily , 

With  hallowed   Christrn:i=  mirth, 
To  greet  the  God  who  comes  ii)  r." 

A  Maiden's  Child  on  earth. 
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The  stars  look  down  like  sentries. 

The  angel  hosts  are   there, 
His  kingly  guard  of  honor 

Around  the  Manger  bare; 
His  spotless  Mother  holds  Him 

Fast  in  her  pure  embrace, 
And  God  made  Man  looks  up  and  smiles 

Upon  Our  Lady's  face. 

Then  haste  we  with  the  Shepherds 

That  wondrous  sight  to  view, 
Kneel  we  beside  that  cradle 

In  worship  leal  and  true; 
With  Joseph,   saint   so  valiant, 

With  Mary,  priceless  gem, 
Pall  down   before   the  Child   Divine 

Who  lies  in  Bethlehem. 

For  still  He  comes,  as  lowly 

As  on  His  Mother's  breast; 
Al!  silently  and  sweetly 

He  pleads  to  be  our  guest: 
His  altar  throne  is  gleaming 

Fair  through  the  incense  mist, 
And   Mary's  Child  comes  down  to  be 

His  people's  Eucharist. 

Then  sing  with  Christmas  gladness 

To  Him  who  comes  to-night, 
And  let  His  birthday  splendor 

Fill  Christian  hearts  with  light. 
Then  hail  Him  on  His  altar 

As  in  the  manger  throne, 
Our  God,  our  Brother,  who  is  ours 

That  we  mav  be  His  own. 


"Christ  was  born  in  the  flesh,"  says 
St.  Chrysostom,  "in  order  that  we  might 
be  bom  in  the  spirit." 
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A  Pilgrimage  to  Bethlehem.* 


BY    BARON    GERAMB. 


I. 

HRISTMAS  approached.  The  Rev- 
erend Father  Warden  of  the  Holy- 
Sepulchre  had  already  gone  to 
Bethlehem  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  community,  for  the  purpose  of  cele- 
brating so  important'  a  day  on  the  very 
spot  where  the  Son  of  God  deigned  to 
be  bom. 

Being  urged  to  share  their  happiness, 
I  set  out  on  the  23d,  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon, accompanied  by  a  dragoman  and 
a  janissary.  I  rode  a  superb  Arab  mare, 
full  of  spirit;  and  yet  I  only  walked  her, 
lest  by  a  too  rapid  pace  I  should  lose 
the  pleasure  of  observing  anything  of 
interest  which  the  country  might  present 
to  my  mind  and  my  heart.  Oh,  how  dif- 
ferent were  my  feelings  from  those  with 
which  I  approached  Jerusalem! 

But  Bethlehem!  All  ray  life  that  name 
of  itself  had  produced  in  me  impressions 
of  purest  joy,  of  inexpressible  charm. 
Never  had  I  heard  it  uttered,  never  had 
I  uttered  it  myself,  without  a  sort  of 
thrill.  Judge,  then,  how  much  more  vivid 
and  delicious  must  have  been  the  emotions 
of  my  soul  as  I  approached  it! 

"  In  a  few  moments  my  eyes  will  behold 
that  Bethlehem,  the  name  of  which  is  so 
dear  to  me!  They  will  behold  it!  They 
will  behold  that  stable  in  which  was  born 
the  fairest  of  the  sons  of  men,  the  Ruler 
of  the  universe,  the  Word  of  life,  my 
Saviour!  They  will  behold  that  manger 
in  which  He  was  laid,  wrapped  in  swad- 
dling clothes;  that  manger,  the  only 
cradle  that  His  Mother  had  to  give  to 
such  a  Son!  They  will  behold  the  place 
whither  the  shepherds  of  the  neighboring 
country,    apprised    by    the    voices    of    the 

*  This  narrative  of  the  famous  abbot  of  La 
Trappe  was  written  in  1832.  Originally  it  was 
in  the  form  of  private  letters,  wliich  are  here 
abridged  and  adapted  for  general  reading. 


angels,  came  to  adore  Him;  and  that 
upon  which  knelt  the  Kings  of  the  Bast, 
led  by  the  miraculous  Star  to  pay  homage 
to  the  King  of  kings,  and  to  ofifer  Him 
their  presents;  that  place,  in  fine,  where 
Mary,  the  incomparable  Mother,  suckled 
her  Infant,  warmed  Him  at  her  bosom, 
pressed  Him  to  her  heart." 

Thus  did  I  commune  with  myself;  and 
with  these  thoughts  which  filled  my  soul 
were  blended  the  fondest  recollections  of 
my  childhood,  —  of  that  age  when  the 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  constituted 
my  chief  delight;  when  the  aflfecting  his- 
tories of  Abel,  of  Isaac,  of  Joseph,  of  the 
Child  Jesus,  especially  of  His  having  but 
a  handful  of  straw  for  His  bed,  and  a 
stable  for  His  palace,  moved  me  to  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  and  moistened  my 
eyes  with  tears. 

We  pursued  our  route;  and  a  few  steps 
farther,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  that  Beth- 
lehem so  dear  to  my  heart  suddenly  burst 
upon  my  view.  In  the  transport  of  my 
joy,  I  saluted  thee,  land  of  Judea;  and, 
borrowing  the  language  of  the  prophets, 
I  exclaimed:  "Thou  art  not  the  least 
among  the  cities  of  Judah;  for  from  thee 
shall  go  forth,  and  has  actually  gone  forth, 
the  Chief  of  Israel,  Jesus,  my  Saviour!" 

As  we  advanced,  the  view  became  more 
lovely  and  delightful.  Bethlehem,  seated 
amidst  the  hills,  and  the  plains  which 
surround  it,  presented  a  most  picturesque 
prospect.  The  fields,  irregularly  divided, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  different 
properties,  and  sometimes  inclosed  by 
walls,  appeared  to  me  better  cultivated; 
trees,  the  fig  and  the  olive  especially,  were 
much  more  frequent.  On  the  one  hand, 
I  perceived  the  mountains  of 
the  other,  beyond  the  Dead  Sej 
Arabia  Petrsea. 

In  sight  of  that  blessed  land 
plains,  of  those  hills,  I  called  to' 
rural  manners  of  the  patriae 
dwelt  there,  their  pastoral  life,  and  the 
charming  pictures  of  it  left  us  in  the 
Scripture.  I  thought  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  Saviour,  who  had  lived  in  these  same 
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parts;  of  the  boy  David,  tending  his 
father's  flocks;  of  Boaz,  David's  grand- 
father; of  that  admirable  Moabite  whose 
name  was  destined,  by  the  dispensation  of 
God,  to  be  inscribed  in  the  genealogy  of 
his  Son;  of  Ruth,  gleaning  the  fields  of 
him  whom  Heaven  decreed  for  her  hus- 
band,— that  Ruth  whose  touching  history 
was  well  worthy  to  become  one  of  our 
Canonical  Books,  and  for  whom  religious 
Poesy  has  thought  that  she  could  never 
choose  colors  sufficiently  soft  and  vivid. 

It  was  six  o'clock  when  I  reached  the 
monastery  where  I  was  expected.  I  was 
informed  that  the  Reverend  Father 
Warden  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  had  gone 
with  part  of  the  community  as  far  as 
Rachel's  tomb  to  meet  me.  As  I  had  not 
taken  the  same  road,  and  had  gone  first 
one  way  and  then  another,  I  had  not 
fallen  in  with  him. 

I  was  at  Bethlehem, —  at  Bethlehem! 
Amidst  the  attentions  and  the  testimonies 
of  tender  charity  lavished  upon  me  by 
the  monks,  my  mind  was  occupied  exclu- 
sively with  one  idea:  I  thought  of  nothing 
save  the  happiness  of  beholding  the  Sacred 
Grotto.  But,  a  stranger,  unacquainted  with 
the  monastery,  not  knowing  whether  I 
must  apply  to  the  Turks  for  the  keys,  in 
spite  of  myself  I  appeared  grave,  absent, 
and  my  looks  betrayed  my  fears  and 
my  preoccupations.  And,  besides,  I  wanted 
solitude,  night,  silence,  as  at  the  tomb 
of  our  Saviour  and  on  Golgotha.  A  good 
Father,  seeing  me  so  pensive,  guessed 
what  was  passing  within  me.  "You 
wish,  perhaps,"  said  he,  "to  visit  the 
holy  places  this  evening?"  —  "Yes,  this 
very  evening,"  I  replied,  "if  there  be 
nothing  indiscreet  in  that  wish;  but  as 
late  as  possible  and  alone." — "Well,  wait 
till  the  community  has  retired  to  rest, 
and  I  will  come  and  fetch  you."  He  then 
accompanied  me  to  the  cell  which  had 
been  prepared  for  me. 

The  lights  were  extinguished  one  by 
one  in  the  monastery.  In  the  cloister 
where  my  cell  was  situated,  nought  was 
to    be    heard    save    the    vibration    of    the 


pendulum  of  the  clock,  and  the  faint 
murmur  of  some  of  the  monks  praying 
beside  their  beds.  Presently  the  good 
Father  Joseph  came  for  me.  I  followed 
him,  with  a  lantern  in  my  hand.  We 
descended  the  great  staircase,  passed 
through  several  vaulted  rooms,  and  arrived 
at  the  church.  Turning  thence  to  the 
right,  we  proceeded  by  a  narrow  staircase 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  to  a  winding  way 
equally  narrow,  and  still  in  the  rock, 
where  my  guide  pointed  out  to  me  an 
altar,  and  told  me  that  beneath  it  is 
the  tomb  of  the  Holy  Innocents.  We 
ascended  some  steps;  and,  having  gone 
a  few  paces  farther,  we  found  ourselves 
before  a  door,  which  he  hastily  opened. 
I  beheld  a  deep  grotto,  lighted  by  a  great 
number  of  lamps.  My  guide  withdrew; 
and  I,  my  soul  moved  by  fear,  respect, 
love,— I  entered,  I  fell  on  my  knees. 

And  those  hours  of  night,  during  which 
I  had  watched  near  the  manger  of  the 
Lamb  without  spot,  reminded  me  of  that 
night  and  that  hour  when  the  Angel  of  the 
Lord  appeared  to  the  Shepherds  keeping 
watch  over  their  flocks,  when  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them, 
and  they  were  sore  afraid.  Me  thought  an 
angel  said  to  me  as  to  them,  "Fear  not!" 
I  had  felt  the  great  joy  which  had  been 
promised  to  them,  because  I  was  in  the 
City  of  David;  and  on  that  very  spot 
whither  I  had  come  to  pray  was  born  for 
me  a  Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the  Lord. 
Like  them,  I  had  found  that  sign  given 
by  the  messenger  of  the 'Most  High — the 
stable,  the  manger,  and  the  Infant  Jesus 
wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes.  I  had  felt  ' 
in  my  heart  His  divine  presence,  which 
the  lapse  of  time  had  not  permitted  me 
to  behold  there.  I  blessed  the  happy 
hour  of  my  life  when  I  said:  "Let  us  go 
to  Bethlehem  and  see."  And  I  returned 
glorifying  and  praising  God. 

The  clock  struck  two  as  I  got  back  to 
my  cell.  Glory  to  God, — glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  to  men 
of  good-will! 
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II. 

Bethlehem  is  situated  in  the  centre  of 
Judea,  about  two  leagues  from  Jerusalem. 
It  was  called  in  Hebrew  Beth-Lechem,  a 
name  given  to  it  by  Abraham,  signifying 
"House  of  Bread."  It  was  likewise  called 
Ephrata  (fruitful),  after  Caleb's  wife.  It 
was  in  allusion  to  the  meaning  of  these 
two  names  that  St.  Paula,  on  reaching 
the  place  which  bore  them,  exclaimed, 
full  of  joy;  "I  salute  thee,  Bethlehem, 
true  house  of  bread,  where*  was  born  the 
Bread  that  came  down  from  heaven!  I 
salute  thee,  Ephrata,  fertile  land,  where 
God  came  into  the  world!" 

Bethlehem  was  likewise  called  City  of 
David,  because  it  was  the  birthplace  of 
that  prince,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
kings  of  Israel.  Lastly,  it  is  sometimes 
designated  in  Scripture  as  Bethlehem  of 
Judah,  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
Bethlehem,  situated  in  Galilee,  dependent 
on  the  tribe  of  Zebulon. 

The  first  house  in  which  I  set  foot  on 
my  arrival  in  Bethlehem,  was,  as  I  have 
said,  the  monastery.  It  is  a  very  extensive 
structure,  the  walls  of  which,  built  of 
enormous  stones,  exhibit,  in  their  height 
and  thickness,  the  appearance  of  a  fortress. 
The  monastery  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
occupied  separately  by  the  Greeks,  the 
Armenians,  and  the  Catholics. 

On  this  spot,  the  first  Christians  had 
built  a  chapel,  in  which  was  enclosed  the 
stable  where  our  Saviour  came  into  the 
world.  They  thronged  thither  from  all 
parts,  to  adore  on  that  very  spot  Him 
who,  out  of  love  for  us,  humbled  Himself 
so  low  as  to  take  the  form  of  a  little  child. 
For  the  purpose  of  driving  away  the 
believers,  and  holding  up  their  mysteries 
to  the  derision  of  the  pagans,  the  Emperor 
Adrian  caused  a  statue  of  Adonis  to  be 
erected  there,  and  instituted  in  honor  of 
him  a  particular  worship  which  subsisted 
till  the  reign  of  Constantine.  Helena,  the 
mother  of  that  prince,  during  her  sojourn 
in  the  Holy  Land,  added  to  the  immense 
benefits   by   which   she   had   already   sig- 


nalized her  piety  that  of  causing  the 
infamous  idol  to  be  demolished,  and  the 
worship  of  it  to  be  forbidden;  and, 
through  her  means,  arose,  on  the  same 
spot,  the  church  which  at  this  day  bears 
the  name  of  Mary. 

Oh,  that  I  could  now  transfuse,  in  some 
measure,  my  soul  into  yours,  with  the 
thoughts,  the  affections,  the  feelings  where- 
with it  is  filled  by  the  presence  of  all 
that  I  have  the  favor  to  behold!  Collect 
yourself,  prepare  your  heart:  I  am  about 
to  usher  you  into  a  grotto  where  the 
profane  man  perceives,  it  is  true,  objects 
which  seem  worthy  of  his  contempt, — a 
stable,  a  manger,  an  Infant,  poor,  and 
almost  deserving  of  pity.  But  for  Chris- 
tians— and  Heaven  has  granted  us  the 
grace  to  be  such — that  stable  is  a  temple, 
that  manger  a  sanctuary,  that  Infant  a 
Saviour,  a  God,  before  whom  empires  are 
scarcely  what  an  atom  of  dust  is  to  us ; 
and  those  kings  and  those  nations,  that 
so  fiercely  dispute  a  title  belonging  by 
right  to  Him  alone,  who  are  bent  on 
being  sovereigns  even  without  His  grace, — 
make  a  little  noise  to-day,  gather  a  little 
of  what  they  term  glory,  merely  to  lose 
it  to-morrow,  and  to  die;  and  those  men 
who  call  themselves  learned,  who  cry 
aloud  that  their  knowledge,  their  dis- 
coveries, their  doctrines,  their  wisdom, 
their  genius,  are  the  only  light  capable 
of  really  enlightening  the  world,  are 
nought  but  ignorance  and  darkness,  under- 
standing nothing  of  the  things  of  heaven, 
and  plunging,  with  their  paltry  science, 
like  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  into  the 
night  of  the  grave. 

To  go  to  the  Sacred  Grotto,  we  must  turn 
back  from  the  point  where  we  now  are. 
We  pass  the  altar  beneath  which  is  the 
sepulchre  of  the  Holy  Innocents.  This  is 
the  spot  where,  according  to  tradition, 
were  interred  those  children  of  Bethlehem 
whom  Herod  doomed  to  die.  "Then 
Herod,"  observes  the  Evangelist,  "seeing 
that  he  was  deluded  by  the  Wise  Men, 
was  exceeding  angry;    and,  sending,  killed 
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all  the  male  children  that  were  in  Beth- 
lehem and  in  all  the  confines  thereof,  from 
two  years  old  and  under,  according  to  the 
time  which  he  had  diligently  inquired  of 
the  Wise  Men.  Then  was  fulfilled  that 
which  was  spoken  by  Jeremias  the 
prophet,  saying:  A  voice  in  Rama  was 
heard,  lamentation  and  great  mourn- 
ing; Rachel  bewailing  her  children,  and 
would  not  be  comforted  because  they 
are  not." 

On  ascending  a  few  steps,  we  come  to 
a  door  that  leads  to  the  subterraneous 
chapel  of  the  Holy  Grotto,  which  is  thirty- 
eight  feet  long,  eleven  wide,  and  nine 
high.  Two  flights  of  fifteen  steps  each, 
constructed  on  the  sides,  lead,  one  to  the 
church  of  the  Greeks,  the  other  to  that 
of  the  Armenians.  The  Grotto's  rocks 
and  the  pavement  are  covered  with 
marble  given  by  St.  Helena.  Thirty- two 
lamps  burn  without  interruption  in  this 
sacred  place,  to  which  the  light  of  day 
never  penetrates.  At  the  farther  end, 
toward  the  east,  is  the  spot  where  the 
Blessed  Virgin  brought  forth  the  Saviour 
of  the  world.  This  spot,  lighted  by  sixteen 
lamps,  is  marked  by  a  slab  of  white  marble, 
fixed  in  the  pavement,  and  lined  with 
jasper,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  silver 
sun  bearing  this  inscription: 

HIC    DE    VIRGINE    MARIA 
JESUS    CHRISTUS    NATUS    EST. 

Over  it  is  a  marble  table,  serving  for  an 
altar,  and  supported  by  two  pillars.  Under 
this  altar,  and  between  the  two  pillars, 
we  stoop  to  kiss  the  sacred  spot  designated 
by  the  inscription.  A  little  lower  down, 
toward  the  south,  is  the  manger. 

Facing  the  manger,  and  three  paces 
from  it,  is  the  spot  where  Mary  was  sitting 
with  the  Infant  Jesus  in  her  arms,  when 
the  Wise  Men  came  to  worship  Him,  and 
to  present  their  gifts  to  Him.  "Now," 
says  St.  Matthew,  "when  Jesus  was  born 
in  Bethlehem  of  Juda,  in  the  days  of  King 
Herod,  behold  there  came  Wise  Men  from 
the  East  to  Jerusalem,  saying.  Where  is 
He  that  is  born  King  of  the  Jews?  For 
we  have  seen  His  Star  in  the  East,  and 


are  come  to  adore  Him.  .  .  .  And,  behold, 
the  Star  which  they  had  seen  in  the  East 
went  before  them,  until  it  came  and  stood 
over  where  the  Child  was.  And,  seeing 
the  Star,  they  rejoiced  with  exceeding 
great  joy.  And,  going  into  the  house, 
they  found  the  Child  with  Mary,  His 
Mother;  and,  falling  down,  they  adored 
Him;  and,  opening  their  treasures,  they 
off'ered  Him  gifts  —  gold,  frankincense, 
and  myrrh." 

The  manger,  is  raised  about  a  foot  above 
the  level  of  the  Grotto,  and  lined  with 
white  marble.  At  the  back,  a  tolerably 
good  painting,  in  a  silver  frame,  represents 
the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.  It  covers 
the  bare  rock.  On  Christmas  Day  the 
painting  is  left  exposed  for  some  time  to 
the  veneration  of  the  faithful. 

Christian  princes  have  made  it  a  pious 
duty  to  send  presents  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  manger.  It  is  always  hung 
with  magnificent  draperies;  those  for 
this  week  are  of  white  silk,  sprinkled  with 
roses  and  embroidered  with  gold.  On  the 
spot  where  the  Wise  Men  worshipped 
Jesus  is  an  altar,  with  a  fine  painting 
representing  the  Adoration,  and  above  it 
a  large  star.  The  sanctuary  of  the  Nativity 
belongs  to  the  Greeks;  the  manger  and 
the  place  of  the  adoration  of  the  Wise 
Men,  to  the  Catholics. 

When,  kneeling  before  the  spot  where 
Our  Lord  was  bom,  I  cast  my  eyes  on 
these  words.  Hie  de  Virgine  Maria  Jesus 
Christus  natus  est  ("Here  Jesus  Christ  was 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary"),  there  arises 
within  me  a  feeling  totally  distinct  and 
different  from  that  produced  by  other 
acts  of  Christian  piety.  To  the  believer 
the  word  "here"  has  a  charm,  an  attrac- 
tion, a  captivation,  which  can  not  be  felt 
or  comprehended  except  on  the  spot.  The 
soul,  the  heart,  all  the  faculties,  are 
spellbound  by  that  word.  You  repeat  it 
a  thousand  times;  and,  when  you  have 
repeated  it  for  the  thousandth  time,  you 
pronounce  it  again.  It  is  incessantly  on 
the  burning  lips  of  gratitude  and  love. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  place  in  the  worl4 
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where  the  heart  can  be  more  deliciously 
moved  than  in  this  Grotto  at  Bethlehem. 
When,  calling  to  mind  the  time,  the  season 
of  the  year  at  which  the  Infant  Jesus 
was  born,  I  add,  while  communing  with 
myself:  ''Here  is  the  spot!"  Methinks  I 
hear  Him  weeping  with  cold  and  want; 
methinks  I  see  Mary,  his  fond  Mother, 
bestowing  upon  Him  all  the  cares  of  the 
most  ingenious  tenderness.  St.  Joseph, 
on  hearing  the  cry  of  his  adopted  Son, 
hastens  to  take  Him  from  the  arms  of 
His  Mother,  to  clasp  Him  in  his  own, 
and   to   warm   Him   on  his   bosom. 

You  know,  dear  reader,  with  what 
pomp,  with  what  joy,  the  festival  of 
Christmas  and  the  Midnight  Mass  are 
celebrated  throughout  the  whole  Catholic 
world.  You  have  had  occasion,  like  me, 
to  remark  the  beauty  of  the  decorations 
which  adorn  our  temples  at  the  time  of 
this  great  solemnity;  the  immense  con- 
course of  the  faithful,  and  their  pious 
solicitude  to  go  and  worship  the  Infant 
Jesus;  and  that  unanimous  concert  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  for  the  happy 
advent  of  the  Divine  Messiah,  and  those 
songs  and  hymns  in  which  the  general 
joy  bursts  forth.  Conceive,  then,  what 
must  be  such  a  festival,  such  a  service, 
held  at  midnight  at  Bethlehem,  on  the 
very  spot  where  Jesus  Christ  deigned  to 
be  bom. 

I  will  not  stop  to  describe  the  holy 
magnificence  displayed  at  this  solemnity. 
I  will  say  nothing  either  of  the  rich 
tapestries  with  which  the  marbles  are 
covered;  or  of  the  ravishing  strains  of  a 
music  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  sub- 
limity and  the  soothing  nature  of  the 
mystery;  or  of  the  countless  tapers  which 
bum  not  only  upon  the  altar,  but  in  the 
whole  of  the  interior;  or  of  the  pomp  that 
surrounds  the  Reverend  Father  Warden 
in  the  exercise  of  his  functions;  or  of 
the  ornaments  sparkling  with  gold  which 
attest  the  munificence  of  the  Catholic 
princes  of  other  days,  and  are  worn  by 
the  numerous  priests  who  assist  in  the 
service.    But  I  will  say  a  few  words  to 


you  concerning  one  august  and  impressive 
ceremony  which  can  not  be  performed 
anywhere  but  here. 

At  midnight — at  that  hour  of  salvation, 
when,  in  all  the  Catholic  churches  in 
the  world,  the  Infant  Jesus  receives 
the  homage  of  all  faithful  Christians,  the 
Reverend  Father  Warden  opens  the  pro- 
cession, and  advances  with  slow  step, 
his  head  bowed,  and  reverentially  carrying 
the  Infant  Jesus  in  effigy.  On  reaching 
the  very  spot  of  the  Nativity,  the  deacon, 
with  deep  devotion,  chants  the  Gospel, 
When  he  comes  to  the  words,  "And 
wrapped  Him  in  swaddling  clothes,"  he 
receives  the  Infant  from  the  hands  of  the 
Father  Warden,  wraps  Him  in  swaddling 
clothes,  lays  Him  in  the  manger,  falls 
on  his  knees  and  worships.  ...  At  that 
solemn  moment  there  flashes  into  the  soul 
something  supernatural,  I  may  venture 
to  call  it,  judging  from  what  I  have 
witnessed,  from  what  I  myself  have  felt. 
Piety  ceases  to  find  a  voice  to  express 
its  gratitude,  its  love;  it  speaks  only  in 
the  melting  language  of  the  eyes,  in  sighs, 
and  in  tears. 

I  lay  down  the  pen,  hoping  that  my 
letter  may  impart  to  others  some  little 
portion  of  my  happiness  at  Bethlehem. 
They  would  be,  at  least  for  a  moment, 
in  a  sort  of  paradise. 


Christ  is  Born. 

By  Henry  C.  McLe.an. 

^HIS   blessed   morn 
The  Christ  is  born; 
With  heart  and   voice 
Rejoice,   rejoice! 

From  heaven's  throne 
Unto  His  own 
Peace,  peace  He  brings, 
The  King  of  kings! 

Loud  rings  the  call, 
Good-will   to  all; 
Great  joy  He  brings 
The  King  of  kings! 
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A  Breton  Legend  of  Holy  Night. 


A  saint,  whose  very  name  I  have  forgotten,  had  a  vision, 
in  which  he  saw  Satan  standing  before  the  throne  of  God: 
and,  listening,  he  heard  the  evil  spirit  say:  "Why  hast 
Thou  condemned  me,  who  have  offended  Thee  but  once, 
whilst  Thou  savest  thousands  of  men  who  have  offended 
Thee  many  times?"  God  answered  him:  "Hast  thou 
on<:e  asked   pardon   of  Me?" 

Behold  the  Christian  mythology!  It  is  the  dramatic 
truth,  which  has  its  worth  and  effect  independently  of 
the  literal  truth,  and  which  even  gains  nothing  by  being 
fact.  What  matter  whether  the  saint  had  or  had  not  heard 
the  sublime  words  which  I  have  just  quoted!  The  great 
point  is  to  know  that  psrdon  is  refused  only  to  him  who 
does  not   ask   it. — Count  de  Maistre. 

OME  two  hundred  years  ago  it  was. 
Dark  night  had  settled  on  the  Breton 
Castle  of  Cornadouac ;  and  the  servants  sat 
round  a  blazing  fire,  singing  old  carols  or 
telling  ghost  stories  to  while  a\x;ay  the 
time.  They  were  waiting  until  the  church 
bells  should  ring,  calling  them  to  Midnight 
Mass;  for  this  was  the  holiest  night  in  the 
year — Christmas  Eve. 

Next  to  the  fire  sat  Nonna  the  nurse, 
a  picturesque  figure  in  a  large  w"hite  cap. 
She  was  extremely  old,  and  had  held  on 
her  knees  three  generations  of  little  De 
Cornadouacs;  but,  what  v.as  more  from 
the  servants'  point  of  view,  her  memory 
was  still  good,  and  stored  v.ith  wondroiis 
legends  about  all  the  country  round. 

"I  mind  me — "  she  said;  and  when 
she  spoke  a  hush  fell,  while  the  farther 
ones  drew  up  their  seats.  Only  the  oak 
logs  crackled  gaily  on  the  hearth,  and 
sparks  flew  hissing  up  the  vdde-rrLOUthed 
chimney.  "  My  great-grandm-other  told 
my  grandmother,"  continued  Nonna; 
"  and  thereby  you  know  that  m.y  words 
are  true.  Once  every  year,  on  Christmas 
night,  the  devil  splits  open  the  Ghilda 
Rock,  and  a  cavern  lies  exposed  to  view." 

She  paused;  then,  seeing  their  eager 
faces,  went  on  in  impressive  tones: 

"The  cavern  .thus  opened  has  three 
immense  chambers,  filled  with  treasure 
from  floor  to  ceiling.  The  first  contains 
copper;  the  second,  silver;  in  the  third 
lies  the  purest  gold;  and  he  who  dares 
to  risk  body  and  soul  may  enter  and 
take  what  he  will—" 


"Oh!  oh!"  interrupted  the  servants 
breathlessly,  their  eyes  wide  with  aston- 
ishment at  the  vision  thus  evoked. 

Then  Luke,  the  Count's  serving-man, 
spoke  up  from  his  corner: 

"Good  Nonna,  pray  tell  us  what  risk 
there  may  be."  And  he  waited  impatiently 
for  the  old  nurse's  answer;  indeed,  the 
man  loved  money  only  too,  well. 

Nonna's  shrewd  glance  turned  slowly 
tov/ard  him.  Perhaps  she  guessed  what 
was  passing  in  his  avaricious  brain. 

"The  rock  splits  open  at  five  minutes 
before  midnight;  but"  (here  she  lifted 
a  warning  finger)  "it  closes  again  at  the 
last  stroke  of  the  hour.  And  woe  betide 
him  who  is  caught  inside!  The  devil  shall 
keep  him  body  and  sOul;  he  shall  be  lost 
for  all  eternity." 

The  nurse  said  no  more.  Over  her 
hearers  crept  a  chill,  some  hastily  crossing 
themselves;  and  when,  unexpectedly,  the 
kitchen  door  opened,  there  was  scarcely 
one  among  them  who  did  not  exclaim 
or  look  fearfully  over  his  shoulder.  But, 
after  all,  it  was  only  a  miserably-clad 
womar,  v,ho  stood  gazing  piteously  into 
the  kitchen,  amid  the  snow  that  the  north 
wind  -vrhirled  through  the  doorway  onto 
the  blue-tiled  floor. 

"  For  the  love  of  Christ  born  this  holy 
night,  have  pity  on  me  and  my  child!" 

The  voice  was  pathetic;  and  the  face, 
pinched  with  cold,  might  have  excited 
the  hardest  heart  to  ccm.passion.  But 
when,  lifting  the  corner  of  a  tattered  blue 
shawl,  she  revealed  the  features  of  a  tiny 
babe,  the  group  assembled  round  the  fire 
broke  up  and  scattered  in  various  direc- 
tions. Some  drew  the  -  poor  woman  close 
to  the  hearth;  others  sped  away  to  dairy 
and  storeroom;  while  still  others  climbed 
upstairs  to  the  attic  and  brought  down  a 
skirt,  a  cloak,  and  a  pair  of  wooden  shoes 
to  replace  her  scanty  apparel.  Little 
Pauline  alone,  ^oungest  and  prettiest  of 
the  servants,  looked  on  tearfully;  for, 
alas!    she  had  nothing  to  give  avvay. 

While  bustle  and  excitem.ent  reigned 
in  the  kitchen,  it  might  have  been  s.    . 
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posed  that  Nonna's  legend  was  forgotten. 
Such  was  not  altogether  the  case.  A 
little  before  midnight  three  hooded  and 
bemantled  figures  stole  out  at  intervals  by 
the  postern  gate.  Luke  the  serving-man, 
Jehan  the  page,  and  Pauline  the  kitchen- 
maid,  were  starting  forth  resolutely  for 
the  Ghilda  Rock.  She  had  placed  herself 
under  the  protection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
whose    faithful    client  she  had    ever  been. 

And  what  a  night  that  was!  Dark,  v/ith 
the  snow  falling  thickly  around  them,— 
so  dark,  indeed,  that  each  one  of  the 
three  thovight  himself  or  herself  alone  on 
the  deserted  highway.  The  wind  howled 
mournfully  about  the  castle  precincts; 
and,  as  they  walked  along  the  tops  of 
the  cliffs,  there  rose  and  fell  w^eird  and 
melancholy  murmurs,  appealing  to  the 
Breton  folks'  superstitious  nature  like  the 
moans  of  departed  spirits.  Add  to  this  the 
danger  attached  to  the  expedition,  and 
it  must  be  allowed  that  those  motives 
were  strong  indeed  which  could  prompt 
such  an  undertaking.  Luke,  however, 
drew  strength  from  his  avaricious  spirit; 
little  Pauline,  from  her  ardent  charity; 
while  Jehan  had  determined,  whatever 
the  risk,  to  snatch  from  the  devil's  cavern 
sufficient  treasure  to  enable  him  to  marry 
pretty  little  Pauline,  with  whom  he  was 
deeply  in  love. 

All  three  arrived  just  in  time  to  see 
the  great  rock  burst  asunder,  disclosing 
to  their  awe-struck  view  a  lofty  grotto, 
wherein  copper  gleamed  ruddily, — copper 
hanging  from  the  walls  and  vaulted  roof, 
and  piled  in  great  heaps  on  the  floor. 
The  whole  place  was  lit  up  by  the  fiery 
glow  of  some  invisible  furnace. 

Pauline  darted  swiftly  through  the  first 
of  the  three  caverns,  her  good  sense 
prompting  her  to  press  steadily  on  and 
enter  the  chamber  of  silver.  Here  she 
paused  transfixed  before  the  shining 
surface  that  everywhere  met  her  gaze. 
The  hght  was  so  brilliant  that  she  hesi- 
tated, dazzled;  but,  remembering  the 
charitable  errand  on  which  she  had  come, 
the  young  girl  broke  off  one  bright  lump 


of  silver,  then  turned  and  fled  with  all 
haste  from  the  unhallowed  spot. 

As  she  ran  out  she  brushed  by  "my 
lady's  page,"  who,  more  ambitious  than 
Pauline,  proceeded  to  fill  his  pockets  with 
the  tempting  metal.  Yet  the  moments 
were  rapidly  passing.  Jehan  left  the 
cavern  not  an  instant  too  soon;  for  a 
violent  rush  of  wind,  and  walls  closing 
overhead,  filled  his  soul  with  terror. 
He  made  a  frantic  leap  forward,  and 
reached  the  turf  outside;  then  he  fell 
on  his  face  in  a  swoon;  while  the  Ghilda 
Rock,  with  an  ominous  sound,  closed 
only  a  few  paces  behind  him. 

Less  prudent  than  his  companions, 
Luke,  after  entering  the  cavern,  lost  some 
time,  fascinated  by  the  glow  of  the  copper, 
which  it  grieved  him  to  abandon.  The 
silver  chamber  next  delayed  him,  and  he 
filled  his  pockets  with  the  precious  metal. 
Finally,  hope  of  gain  overcoming  his 
natural  cowardice,  he  moved  into  the 
chamber  of  gold.  Oh,  the  fascination  of 
the  sight  that  met  his  gaze  in  that  cavern ! 
How  the  glorious  metal  glittered  and 
gleamed !  How  it  invited  his  approach 
and  made  his  long,  crooked  fingers  itch 
to  grasp  it  all!  He  emptied  his  pockets, 
and  refilled  them  with  gold,  forgetting 
in  his  joy  the  imminent  danger  of  the 
situation.  Nor  had  he  begun  even  to 
think  of  departure  when  the  sound  of  the 
church  bell  falling  on  his  ears  made  him 
lift  his  head  in  alarm.  Midnight  was 
striking!  He  rose  to  his  feet,  stumbling 
toward  the  opening.  Alas,  too  late!  Before 
his  terrified  gaze  the  sides  of  the  huge 
rock  closed,  and  a  thousand  bursts  of 
fiendish  laughter  mocked  his  gesture  of 
despair. 

The  snow  had  ceased  falling  and  stars 
shone  in  the  sky  when,  the  midnight 
service  over,  seigneurs  and  peasants 
streamed  out  of  the  church.  In  the  porch 
stood  the  beggar  woman,  with  one  hand 
clasping  her  sleeping  babe,  the  other 
extended  in  humble  supplication.  Pauline 
was    the   last   to    leave    her    place.     Her 
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hand,  dipping  eagerly  into  the  depths  of 
a  capacious  pocket,  brought  to  Hght, 
under  the  rays  of  an  overhanging  lamp, 
the  treasure  she  had  risked  so  much  to 
obtain — the  ingot  of  silver.  Admiringly 
she  gazed  at  it;  and,  recalling  her  own 
poverty,  might  well  have  hesitated  before 
parting  with  so  much  wealth.  But  charity 
won  the  day.  Without  another  thought 
of  self,  she  stepped  into  the  porch,  and, 
pressing  into  the  beggar's  extended  palm 
her  hard-won  Christmas  gift,  went  on  her 
way  rejoicing. 

As  for  Jehan,  he  had  arrived  late  for 
Mass,  and  had  taken  a  seat  in  the 
rear  of  the  church.  His  limbs  were  weak 
and  tottering  from  the  shock  he  had 
just  sustained.  Usually  a  careless  though 
good-hearted  youth,  never  had  he  prayed 
with  greater  fervor  than  during  the 
Midnight  Mass,  when  his  soul  was  roused 
to  acts  of  thanksgiving  for  his  escape 
from  worse  than  death.  Nevertheless — so 
strong  is  human  curiosity! — the  sound  of 
the  organ  had  hardly  died  away  when  he 
was  up  from  his  knees  and  out  of  the 
sacred  edifice;  hurrying,  in  advance  of 
the  congregation,  to  reach  the  castle  hill. 
Arrived  there  he  went  up  to  his  room 
and  locked  the  door  behind  him.  But 
alas  for  his  dreams  of  love!  No  hard 
substaiice  met  the  touch  of  his  fingers, 
no  bright  silver  ingots  came  out  of  his 
well-filled  pockets.  To  his  extreme  dis- 
appointment, only  some  dried  autumn 
leaves  rustled  out  and  fell  on  the  floor; 
and  as  he  gazed  at  them  in  wonderment, 
they  turned  into  ashes,  from  which  arose 
an  odor  of  sulphur  stifling  in  its  intensity. 
The  cleansing  fire  of  charity  had  been 
necessary  to  purify  and  preserve  the 
treasures  of  hell. 

As  for  Luke,  though  careful  search  was 
made  far  and  wide,  he  was  never  again 
seen  in  the  flesh.  The  good  folks  of 
Cornadouac,  however,  assert  under  their 
breath  that  his  spirit  may  be  seen  once 
a  year,  on  Christmas  Eve,  wailing  and 
wringing  ghostly  hands  on  the  summit  of 
the  Ohilda  Rock. 


A  Beautiful  Christmas  Custom. 


'TT  HE  weary  wanderings  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  St.  Joseph  on  Christmas 
Eve,  before  they  found  shelter  in  the  stable 
where  our  Blessed  Lord  was  born,  are  still 
commemorated  in  some  Catholic  coun- 
tries, notably  in  Spain,  where  what  are 
called  posada,  or  hostelry  processions, 
march  on  Christmas  Eve  from  house  to 
house.  Children  carrying  images  of  Mary 
and  Joseph  lead  the  way,  followed  by 
servants,  master  and  mistress,  and  a 
mixed  crowd,  all  bearing  tapers,  who  halt 
at  door  after  door  to  knock  and  crave 
admission.  No  response  is  given  to  their 
appeals  until  at  last  they  come  to  the 
church,  where  the  first  summons  is  imme- 
diately answered  by  a  voice  from  within, 
inquiring  who  is  there,  to  which  a  chosen 
spokesman  replies:  "  It  is  Mary,  the  Queen 
of  Heaven,  who  begs  a  place  to  lay  her 
head;  the  night  is  dark  and  cold,  and 
she  is  a  wanderer  from  far  Galilee."  The 
doors  of  the  church  are  then  thrown  open, 
and  the  procession  enters  in,  to  be  led 
to  a  side  altar  prepared  to  represent  a 
stable  with  a  manger,  dimly  lighted  by  a 
single  lantern.  Here  all  kneel  and  recite 
the  last  prayers  of  a  prescribed  litany; 
and  as  the  final  petition  dies  away,  a 
little  boy  with  wings  fastened  to  his 
shoulders,  and  in  his  arms  an  image 
representing  the  Holy  Child,  rushes  in, 
and  lays  his  burden  in  the  Crib.  The 
tapers  are  then  lighted,  and  joyful  carols 
of  welcome  to  the  world's  Redeemer  are 
sung    by  all  present. 


St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  who  loved  all 
animals,  and  especially  birds,  used  to  say: 
"  I  would  that  on  Christmas  Day  all  men 
threw  wheat  and  other  grain  outside  their 
doors,  so  that  the  little  birds  may  have 
plenty  to  eat  on  a  day  of  such  solemnity." 
It  is  still  the  custom  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  on  Christmas  Eve,  to  tie  a  sheaf 
of  wheat  to  a  pole  and  set  in  the  gardeti 
for  the  birds  to  feast  upon  next  day, 
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A  Crying  Need.  Notes  and  Remarks.  1 


ONE  of  the  most  timely  and  important 
papers  in  the  current  American  Cath- 
olic Quarterly  Review  is  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc's 
on  "The  Need  for  Catholic  History."  The 
writer  acknowledges  that  we  have,  even 
in  English,  a  great  mass  of  historical  work 
dealing  with  particular  points  directly  con- 
nected with  quarrels  attaching  to  the  Cath- 
olic Faith.  "But  what  we  have  not  got," 
he  says,  "is  a  standard  history,  or  a  series 
of  standard  histories,  which  shall  give 
the  student  and  the  general  reader  a  true 
view  of  Europe  and  of  its  development." 
Just  what  is  the  true  view  desiderated 
is  thus  outlined: 

Europe  and  its  development  are  a  Catholic 
thing.  The  strongest  unbeliever  interested  in 
historical  truth — an  Asiatic  student,  let  us  say, 
or  any  one  remotely  removed  from  the  quarrels 
of  Europeans  —  would  at  once  recognize  that 
whether  its  divine  claims  were  true  or  false, 
the  Catholic  Faith  was  the  formative  soul  of 
European  civilization.  He  would  see  that 
wherever  it  was  preserved,  there  the  European 
tradition  in  art,  law,  marriage,  property, — ■ 
everything,   was  preserved  also.  .  .  . 

He  would  grasp  the  significance  of  the  fact 
that  the  reaction  toward  servile  conditions 
which  we  term  "Capitalism,"  or  "the  industrial 
system,"  arose  in  societies  which  had  lost  the 
Faith,  first  flourished  there,  was  resisted  in 
those  which  had  kept  the  Faith,  and  will  never 
be  permitted  in  these  to  achieve  its  full  purpose 
of  human  degradation.  There  is  no  aspect  of 
the  European  story  which  can  not  be  set  in 
terms  of  our  European  religion, ^ — the  religion  and 
the  philosophy  that  have  made  us.  Yet  that 
minority  of  Catholics  v,'ho  speak  the  English 
language  have  not  as  yet  in  the  English  tongue 
a  literature  which  can  make  them  familiar  with 
these  general  truths.  It  is  the  gravest  possible 
lacuna  in  our  general  intellectual  equipment.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Belloc  himself  might  well  under- 
take to  fill,  partially  at  least,  this  lacuna 
whose  gravity  he  does  not  overestimate. 
He  is  only  forty  years  of  age,  has  recently 
disembarrassed  himself  of  parliamentary 
duties,  and  has  shown  in  not  a  few  studies 
that  he  possesses  both  the  analytic  and 
the  synthetic  faculty  so  necessary  to  the 
judicious  historian, 


IF  the  late  Count  Tolstoi's  sudden 
departure  from  home  on  a  wintry  night 
for  the  purpose,  as  he  declared,  of  avoiding 
the  distractions  of  family  life,  does  not 
betoken  a  mind  overburdened  with  brood- 
ing thoughts,  there  are  many  passages  in 
his  books  which  clearly  indicate  that  his 
was  a  brain  unstrung.  Only  a  fanatic 
could  inveigh  as  he  does  in  his  "Essays 
and  Letters"  against  the  most  common 
practices  of  all  nations  —  the  killing  of 
animals,  the  eating  of  meat,  etc.  The 
foibles  of  humanity  he  regarded  as  crimes, 
which  he  denounced  in  extravagant  terms. 
"  One  may  observe  in  the  case  of  almost 
every  smoker,"  he  writes,  "to  what  an 
extent  smoking  drowns  the  voice  of  con- 
science." In  his  plea  for  vegetarianism 
there  are  tirades  like  this:  "If  we  could 
look  into  the  hearts  of  the  majority  of 
people,  what  should  we  find  they  most 
desire?  Appetite  for  breakfast  and 
dinner."  Again,  in  reference  to  love  of 
country,  Tolstoi  declares:  "Patriotism 
as  a  feeling  is  bad  and  harmful;  and  as 
a  doctrine  is  stupid."  The  poor  old  philos- 
opher was  at  his  best  in  pleading  for  peace, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  found  it  in 
his  last  lonely  hours.  His  strongest  and 
sanest  conviction  was  that  "the  doctrine  of 
Christ  is  the  one  teaching  that  can  guide 
mankind." 


In  these  days  when  European  dispatches 
are  so  frequently  concerned  with  anti- , 
clerical  outbursts  and  victories,  it  is 
refreshing  to  discover  one  country — and 
a  Latin  one  at  that,  even  though  it  be 
American  also,— in  which  the  forces  con- 
secrated to  the  destruction  of  the  Church 
are  insignificant.  Says  the  Southern  Cross, 
of  Buenos  Aires: 

The  Anarchist-Socialist-Masonic  meeting  last 
Sunday  was  the  measure  of  anti-clericalism  in 
this  country.  The  fact  that  the  daily  press  gave 
such  importance  to  it  strikes  us  with  the  force 
of  an  inedable  charm.  It  was  insipid,  inver- 
tebrate, and  in  every  way  contemptible.     After 
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blatant  advertisement  and  bIov,ing  of  trumpets, 
the  Lodges,  Anarchists,  Freethinkers,  University 
students  (?),  etc.,  could  not  muster  a  stronger 
force  than  500  (an  exaggerated  estimate),  and 
the  greater  part  of  these  were  curiosity-seekers 
and  holiday  idlers  out  for  a  farra.  .  .  .  Last 
Sunday's  demonstration  showed  the  weakness 
of  anti-clericalism  (as  it  is  called)  in  Buenos 
Aires.  There  is  no  atmosphere  in  this  country 
for  sectaiianism  of  any  kind.  The  atheists  and 
foreigners  of  the  secret  societies  have  failed 
utterly  in  their  subversive  efforts;  and,  unless 
some  evil  infiuence  create  a  radical  change  in 
public  opinion,  we  shall  hnve  no  religious 
persecution   here. 

Yet    it    may    be    worth    while    for    our 

Argentine    friends    not    to    underestimate 

the  power  of  these  same   secret  societies. 

Their  work  is  traditionally  insidious;    and, 

even  in  so  thoroughly  Catholic  a  province 

as  Quebec,  Freemasonry  has  been  enabled 

to  secure   a  foothold.     The   Buenos  Aires 

Anarchists,     Socialists,     etc.,     will     bear 

watching. 

« « 

In  a  very  interesting  article  on  what 
is  coming  to  be  known  as  "the  Apostolate 
of  Protest" — that  is,  the  work  of  calling 
to  account  the  publishers  of  anti-Catholic 
calumnies  and  slanders,- — the  Missionary 
pays  a  gracious  tribute  to  a  young  Wash- 
ington journalist,  Francis  de  Sales  Ryan, 
who,  "in  the  midst  of  his  severe  toil  for 
his  living,  finds  time  to  do  an  immense 
amount  of  highly  effective  work  for  the 
Church  in  the  neglected  field  now  under 
discussion."  A  concrete  instance  is  then 
afforded  of  the  practical  efficiency  of  both 
the  apostolate  in  question  and  the  young 
journalist  mentioned: 

Recently  the  Aloysius  Club  of  the  Jesuit 
parish  in  Washington,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rev.  A.  J.  Duarte,  S.  J.,  has  placed  Mr. 
Ryan  in  charge  of  its  press  committee,  which 
is  pledged  "to  use  every  available  means  to 
refute  such  published  articles  as  attack  the  true 
Faith  or  are  subversive  of  Christian  morality." 
Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  club  has 
capitally  demonstrated  the  value  of  organiza- 
tion. One  of  the  Washington  papers  which 
had  featured  on  its  front  page  a  series  of  vile 
attacks  on  the  Church  made  by  a  local  club  of 
freethinkers,  refu.sed  to  accept  a  Catholic  reply 
for  publication,  on  the  old,  transparent  plea 
of    wishing    to    "avoid    controversy."      Where- 


upon the  Aloysius  Club  descended  on  the 
managing  editor  with  such  a  showing'  of 
numbers  and  influence  that  his  decision  was 
reversed,  and  he  published  the  Catholic  side 
with  almost  as  much  space  and  as  large  display 
of  headlines  as  he  had  given  to  the  spoutings 
of  an  irresponsible   handful   of  atheists. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  similar  means 
would  be  eflFective  in  the  case  of  a  large 
number  of  offending  papers  whose  editors 
cynically  disregard  the  protests  of  an 
individual  Catholic  here  and  there,  but 
would  consider  it  a  detrimental  business 
policy  to  ignore  the  joint  protest  of  a 
notable  body  of  Catholics.  'Tis  worth  the 
while  of  all  our  societies  to  study  the 
new  system  and  to  give  it  a  fair  trial. 


This  is  an  age  when  the  religious  sense 
is  especially  becoming  to  the  holders  of 
high  positions  in  the  State.  With  some- 
thing of  the  gratification  with  which  we 
annually  read  the  Thanksgiving  references 
of  President  and  Governors  to  "the  Giver 
of  all  good  things,"  we  accordingly  note 
this  sentence  in  the  statement  of  the 
newly-appointed  Chief  Justice  White: 

With  the  j:ense  of  personal  gratification  at 
the  honor  which  the  selection  implies  comes  the 
consciousness  that  nevv'  and  increased  adminis- 
trative duties  and  executive  responsibilities  will 
follow;  and  I  pray  that  Divine  Providence  will 
give  m.e  the  strength  not  unworthily  to  perform 
them. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
is  the  most  distinguished  body  in  the 
civil  life  of  the  Republic,  and  its  chief 
personage  seems  to  have  been  selected 
with  noteworthy  judiciousness.  It  is  grat- 
if}ing  to  hear  him  spoken  of  as  a  practical 
Cathohc. 


While  the  Canadian  Parliament  has  been 
having  some  warm  debates  over  the  Naval 
Act,  its  legislative  sister,  the  Federal  Par- 
liament of  Australia,  has  been  discussing 
with  equal  animation  a  Bill  for  national 
defence,  one  of  the  provisions  of  which 
makes  the  students  of  ecclesiastical  sem- 
inaries and  priests  under  twenty-five  years 
of   age   subject   as   military   conscripts   to 
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compulsory  training  in  camp  and  at 
home.  A  member  of  the  House  sought 
to  get  an  amendment  passed  exempting 
ecclesiastics  from  the  operation  of  the 
measure  brought  forward;  but  it  was  suc- 
cessfully resisted  by  the  Minister  in  charge 
of  the  Bill,  who  affirmed  that  there  was 
no  ground  why  special  treatment  in  this 
matter  should  be  meted  out  to  ecclesi- 
astics. The  Minister's  affirmation,  how- 
ever, has  been  shown  to  be  incorrect. 
The  Catholics  of  Australia  have  begun  an 
agitation  against  the  Bill;  and  the  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  Kelly,  coadjutor- archbishop  of 
Sydney,  and  others  have  pointed  out  that, 
in  being  compelled  to  receive  regular 
military  training,  priests  are  called  to 
take  part  in  occupations  incompatible 
with  the  essential  duties  of  their  sacred 
vocation,  and  that  if  the  Bill  is  adopted 
in  its  present  form  it  will  be  a  violation 
of  religious  liberty. 

We  admire  the  confidence  with  which 
so  able  a  journal  as  the  Catholic  Times, 
of  London,  predicts  the  collapse  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  It  says:  "Seeing 
that  the  Australian  Catholics  are  resolved 
not  to  accept  the  clause  including  eccle- 
siastics, it  will  be  eliminated  now,  or  at 
no  very  distant  date.  They  enjoy  the 
franchise,  and  know  how  to  use  their 
voting  power  with  good  effect." 


A  pastor  in  Ohio  requests  our  aid  in 
the  apprehension  of  two  swindlers,  repre- 
senting themselves  as  "fresco  cleaners 
of  churches,"  who  have  been  operating 
at  Marion,  Kenton,  and  elsewhere  in  that 
State.  Their  plan  is  to  secure  advance 
payment  on  work  to  be  done,  to  contract 
as  many  bills  as  possible,  and  then  take 
a  sudden  departure  —  of  course  leaving 
the  work  undone  and  the  bills  unpaid. 
It  is  well  betimes  to  sound  a  general  warn- 
ing against  impostors,  but  we  fear  the 
description  given  of  the  pair  in  question 
will  not  lead  to  their  arrest.  No  doubt 
they  have  already  changed  their  appear- 
ance as  well  as  their  names,   and  modus 


operandi.  The  one  described  as  having 
black  hair  and  wearing  gold-rimmed 
glasses,  a  heavy  overcoat,  a  derby  hat, 
also  a  smile,  has  probably  become  middle- 
aged  by  this  time,  or  assumed  a  still  more 
youthful  appearance  by  discarding  his  eye- 
glasses; and  no  doubt  his  hearing,  which 
is  said  to  be  defective,  is  now  much  more 
so,  or  fully  restored.  It  is  very  likely,  too, 
that  the  other  fellow,  supposed  to  be  a 
brother-in-law — a  man  with  red  hair  and 
freckled  face,  and  having  the  appear- 
ance of  a  laborer, — has  meanwhile  parted 
company  with  his  relative  and  put  on  the 
eyeglasses,  likewise  the  airs  of  a  capitalist. 
A  reward  of  $25  is  offered  by  the  pros- 
ecuting attorney  of  Hardin  Co.,  Ohio,  for 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  alleged 
fresco  cleaners.  We  hope  they  will  soon 
be  brought  to  justice.  The  clergy  of  rural 
districts  should  be  more  on  their  guard 
against  strangers  with  fair  promises  and 
ready  smiles,  and  make  it  a  rule  never 
to  pay  for  work  before  it  is  done. 

The  announcement  that  there  have  been 
twenty  thousand  converts  to  the  Church 
in  Liverpool  within  the  last  ^twenty  years 
was  i  ^'obviously  not  calculated  to  please 
the  sectarian  leaders  of  that  English 
city;  hnt  t^e.  jOatholic  Times  thinks  that 
the  i  fact  of"  their  feeling  very  unhappy 
is  no  justification  for  attempting  to  mis- 
represent and  vilify  neighbors.  That  they 
have  done  so  is  clear  from  this  item: 

Mr.  Lee  Jones  has  written  to  the  Liverpool 
press  exposing  certain  misrepresentations  which 
have  emanated  from  the  Protestant  Reformers' 
Church,  LiverpooL  It  was  stated  that  two- 
thirds  of  those  receiving  help  from  the  League 
of  Welldoers  are  Catholics,  and  suggested  that 
the  institution  could  not  be  kept  going  for  a 
week  on  the  assistance  received  from  Catholics. 
Mr.  Lee  Jones,  who  has  made,  up  his  mind  not 
to  allo.v  misrepresentation  wherever  his  name 
is  involved,  answers  that  both  the  statement 
and  the  suggestion  are  inaccurate;  that  not 
one-half  of  those  who  are  helped  are  Catholics; 
that  Catholics  such  as  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Whiteside,  -Bishop  of  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  J.  P. 
Reynolds,  are  amongst  the  most  generous 
supporters     of     the     League;     that    none    give 
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more  willingly  to  the  weekly  "copper  collec- 
tion" than  struggling  Catholics  in  the  humblest 
ranks;  and  that,  finally,  everything  considered, 
Catholics  support  the  League  even  more  than 
Protestants. 

A  little  thing  like  Mr.  Jones'  exposure, 
however,  will  scarcely  deter  the  "  Prot- 
estant Reformers"  from  repeating  their 
misrepresentations.  Mr.  Jones  will  prob- 
ably be  denounced  as  a  disguised  Jesuit, 
in  the  first  place;  and,  in  the  second,  as 
an  unmitigated  liar  on  principle. 


'  A  Catholic  preacher  at  a  mission 
recently  given  in  one  of  our  large  cities 
denounced  those  parents  who  give  bad 
example  to  their  children.  An  evil  that  is 
approximately  as  grievous  is  the  failure  of 
parents  to  see  that  their  children,  and  more 
especially  their  daughters,  are  kept  from 
associating  with  bad  companions.  There 
is  food  for  thought  on  the  part  of  many  a 
Catholic  mother  in  this  remark  of  Boston's 
able  Police  Commissioner: 

The  transition  from  a  virtuous  life  to  a  life 
devoted  wholly  or  in  part  to  mercenary  immo- 
rality, the  only  kind  with  which  the  law  and 
the  police  have  much  to  do,  is  rarely  sudden. 
Almost  always  there  is  a  preliminary  corruption 
process  of  the  kind  just  described,  with  longings 
for  luxuries,  excitement,  and  "good  times"; 
and  the  bad  road  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
taken  at  last  under  the  guidance  of  a  girl  or 
woman  who  has  already  travelled  upon  it  than 
through   the  persuasions  of  men. 

As  a  companion  of  one's  daughter,  a 
wayward  girl  is  worse  than  even  a 
wayward  boy,  although  quite  possibly  the 
average  mother  may  not  think  so. 


From  a  Filipino  contemporary,  the 
Little  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
Manila,  we  clip  the  following  declaration 
of  a  former  Governor  of  the  Philippines: 

I'^If  I  had  millions,  I  would  not  devote  my 
fortune  to  the  causes  that  seem  to  appeal  to 
the  millionaires  of  our  day.  I  would  devote 
enough  of  it  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  PhiUppine  Islands  to  secure  her 
strength  among  the  people.  I  would  do  this, 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  Catholic  Church,  of 
which  I  am  not   a  member,  nor  for  the  sake  of 


any  church,  but  I  would  do  it  for  the  sake  of 
stability  and  good  government  in  our  colonial 
possessions. 

For  exactly  similar  reasons  an  increasing 
number  of  farsighted  American  non- 
Catholics  are  declaring  that  the  growth 
of  the  Church  here  in  the  Republic  is 
something  for  which  to  be  thankful.  The 
forces  that  make  for  the  disruption  of 
society  have  ever  found  their  most  con- 
sistent and  most  effective  opponent  in 
the  Church.  Socialises  and  Anarchists 
acknowledge  that  such  is  the  case,  and 
consequently  have  sworn  eternal  enmity 
to  the  Vatican. 


We  are  reminded  by  the  Franciscan 
Review  that  the  Seraphic  Saint  used  to 
keep  the  Nativity  of  the  Child  Jesus  with 
more  unspeakable  joy  than  other  feasts, 
asserting  that  Christmas  was  the  feast  of 
feasts.  A  characteristic  story  is  told  of 
St.  Francis'  part  in  a  discussion  about 
the  advisability  of  availing  oneself  of  the 
exemption  from  abstinence  when  Christmas 
falls  on  Friday.  To  Brother  Maurice,  who 
inclined  to  the  rigoristic  view,  the  saint 
said:  "Brother,  it  is  not  right  to  call  that 
day  a  day  of  abstinence  on  which  this 
Child  was  bom  to  us.  I  wish  that  the 
very  walls  would  eat  meat  on  that  day; 
and  if  this  is  not  possible,  that,  at  all 
events,   it  should  hang  from  them." 


"A  good  murder  town"  is  the  flippant 
heading  given  by  the  New  York  Sun  to 
the  following  dispatch  from  Dallas,  Texas, 
dated  Dec.  12: 

Victor  A.  Cook,  a  saloon-keeper,  this  after- 
noon shot  and  killed  Walter  B.  Cook,  a 
furniture  dealer.  G.  A.  Metcalf,  who  worked 
for  Walter  Cook,  said  the  men  quarrelled  over 
a  beer  bill.  This  makes  fifty-two  homicides  in 
Dallas  since  January  i,  1910, —  an  average  of 
more  than  one  killing  a  week  in  a  city  of  less 
than   100,000. 

An  appalling  record,  indeed;  and  it 
goes  to  substantiate  the  contention  of  a 
recent  writer  that  ours  is  pre-eminently 
the  homicidal  nation. 


The  Christmas  Rose. 

BY    EDWARD    WILBUR    MASON. 

^T  was  the  maiden  sweet  Madelon 
^Before  the  Crib  knelt  down: 
'0  1  have  naught  but  prayers  and  tears, 

And  never  wreath  or  crown! 
O  little  Christ,  turn  not  from  me. 

Nor  look  on  me  with  frown!" 

It  was  the  shepherd  played  his  pipe 
And  woke  the  shadows  gray; 

It  was  his  brother  sang  a  song 
That  echoed  far  away; 

It   was    their  kinsman   brought  a  fleece 
To  warm  Christ  where  He  lay. 

It   was  the  Angel  Gabriel 

Came  down  from  heaven  then. 

And,  touching  spot  upon  the  earth 
That  erst  was  icy  fen, 

Made  bloom  in  white   December  snow 
The  rose  of  June  again. 

It  was  the  maiden  sweet  Madelon 

That  saw  the  blossom  fair. 
Who,  laughing,  ran  across  the  wold 

And  plucked  it  red  and  rare. 
To  bear  it  to  the  feet  of  Christ — 

A  gift  beyond  oompare. 


The  Voyage  of  Araminta. 

A  Christmas  Story. 

BY    K.   O' KELLY. 

\^  OW,  darlings,  be  very  good  and  play 
/I  nicely  until  Miss  Blake  conies 
vC0  home!"  observed  Madame  Terillon, 
stooping  to  kiss  her  little  daughters,  Annie 
and  Madeleine,  as  she  drew  on  her  gloves. 
And  the  children,  delighted  to  spend 
a  whole  afternoon  by  themselves,  "like 
grown-up  people,"  assured  her  with  many 
fervent  promises  that  they  would  be  very, 
very  good  indeed. 


"  You  know  Nounou  is  in  the  next  room 
if  you  want  her,"  added  Miss  Blake  the 
governess.  "  But,  like  dears,  try  to  amuse 
yourselves  quietly,  and  do  not  waken 
Baby  Jacques." 

And  then  the  two  ladies  left  the  room. 

The  moment  the  little  girls  found  them- 
selves alone,  they  first  ran  to  the  window 
to  watch  their  mother  out  of  sight;  then 
they  turned  from  the  wintry  scene  abroad 
and  went  into  their  day  nursery,  a 
charming  room,  with  pretty  furniture, 
and  dainty  studies  of  child  life  hanging 
against  the  walls.  Two  tiny  armchairs 
were  drawn  up  to  an  open  fire  burning 
brightly  behind  its  protecting  screen; 
and  the  dolls'  house  stood  open,  with 
some  of  its  inmates  grouped  around  a 
miniature  table,  where  they  sat  and  stared 
at  a  gaily-painted  tea  set  placed  invitingly 
before  them. 

"Annie,"  said  little  Madeleine,  as  they 
sat  down  near  the  fire,  "why  did  mamma 
and  Miss  Blake  take  their  prayer-books 
with  them  this  afternoon?  Is  to-day 
Sunday?" 

"No,  but  they  are  going  to  confession; 
for  to-morrow  is  Christmas  Day,  the  birth- 
day of  the  dear  little  Infant  Jesus.  And 
mamma  told  me  people  tell  their  sins  on 
the  day  before,  so  as  to  feel  good  enough 
to  receive  Him  into  their  hearts  on  the 
feast.  And,  oh,  I  must  tell  you  a  great 
secret,  Mamie!  I  am  to  make  my  first 
confession  at  Easter." 

"Oh,  won't  that  be  nice!"  cried  Made- 
leine, whose  ideas  on  the  subject  were 
vague.  And  I  shall  make  mine  too,  Annie, 
with  you." 

"Ah,  but  you  can't-^ailmg'"  said 
her  sister,  looking  extB^m^l^s-^^r^ius  and 
grown-up.  "  One  has/to/t^e  quiW:^ld  to 
go  to  confession.  I  a|tn  (nearfe,  se^«m  and 
I  have  never  been  ta^t\yet.   OJ^J 

"And    am    I    not   g^tlrIg^^tft^^old?'' 
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replied  Madeleine,  excitedly.    "  I  am  half- 
past  five  already,  and  then — " 

"  O  Mamie,  Mamie,  you  talk  like  a 
clock!"  interrupted  Annie,  bursting  into 
a  merry  laugh.  "Do  say  'five  and  a  half,' 
and  not  'half-past  five.'  Do  you  know 
what  Miss  Blake  told  me  this  morning?" 
she  continued,  with  innate  tact,  as  her 
little  sister's  face  clouded  over.  "That  I 
must  be  a  perfect  model  when  I  begin  to 
prepare  for  my  first  confession." 

"Well,  I  can  be  a  perfick  model  too," 
said  Madeleine,  "  unless  it's  something  very 
difficult,  like  taking  horrid  old  med'cine, 
or  staying  alone  in  bed  in  the  dark.  But, 
oh,  do  let  us  play  at  some  game,  Annie! 
Suppose  we   give    the    dollies   their  tea?" 

"  Or  suppose  we  put  our  shoes  all  ready 
in  the  fireplace  for  the  petit  Jesus  to  fill 
to-night?  Mamma  thinks  He  may  come, 
as  we  have  been  pretty  good  for  the  past 
few  months.  And  you  know,  Madeleine, 
when  the  petit  Jesus  comes  to  houses  on 
Christmas  night.  He  always  brings  chil- 
dren who  have  been  good  the  very  thing 
they  have  been  most  wishing  for  during 
the  year." 

"That  will  be  too  lovely!"  said  Made- 
leine, in  an  awe-struck  tone.  "But  please 
put  your  fingers  in  your  ears  a  minute, 
Annie.  I  want  to  say  a  prayer  that  is 
quite  a  secret." 

Annie  obeyed;  and,  in  her  excessive 
honesty,  closed  her  eyes  as  well,  and 
screwed  up  her  face  so  tightly  that  it 
resembled  a  rosy  apple  withered  before 
its  time;  while  her  sister,  having  cast  a 
wary  glance  back  at  her,  lest  she  might 
be  listening,  knelt  down  before  a  beautiful 
statue  of  the  Divine  Infant,  which  stood 
upon  a  high  bracket,  and,  joining  her 
little  hands,  said: 

"  Cher,  cher  petit  Jesus,  please  come 
to-night  and  bring  me  what  I  want. 
Mamma  says  you  know  what  it  is.  But 
please  let  her  have  golden  hair,  not 
black,  and  I'll  be  gooder  than  ever." 

Having  finished  her  innocent  prayer, 
she  naively  sent  a  kiss  to  the  statue,  which, 
in  the  flickering  firelight,  seemed  to  smile 


down  on  her  from  above;  and  then  she 
ran  to  release  her  sister  from  her  state 
of  voluntary  punishment. 

In  a  few  minutes  both  children  were 
busy  carrying  shoes,  boots  and  slippers 
and  arranging  them  in  neat  rows  around 
the  fireplace  in  their  mother's  room.  First, 
there  was  papa's  big  boot, — poor  papa, 
who  was  away  with  his  ship  in  distant 
China;  then  mamma's  pretty  shining 
shoe;  a  slipper  of  Miss  Blake's;  Annie's 
and  Madeleine's  newest  boots,  with  their 
names  pinned  on,  so  that  there  could  be 
no  possible  mistake  as  to  their  contents; 
Baby  Jacques'  little  white  sock,  and 
Nounou's  stout  cloth  shoe.  The  butler 
said  he  would  take  his  chance  in  his  own 
pantry ;  and  Marie  and  the  cook  said 
they  had  found  lovely  things  in  the 
kitchen  last  Christmas  morning,  and  that 
they  hoped  to  have  the  same  good  luck 
this  year. 

So  the  two  little  girls  went  back  to  the 
nursery  and  gave  the  dolls  their  tea. 
It  was  not  real  tea,  you  know,  but 
just  make-believe;  because  it  is  rather 
awkward  giving  dolls  real  tea.  They  are 
so  helpless  they  ruin  their  pretty  dresses, 
or  fall  with  their  heads  in  the  cups,  and 
so  get  their  complexions  mixed  up  in  a 
most  unpleasant  manner.  Annie  and  Mad- 
eleine had  found  this  out  long  ago;  and, 
as  the  most  delicious  imitation  joints, 
fowls,  puddings  and  ffuits  on  china  dishes, 
could  be  purchased  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli 
at  a  surprisingly  low  rate,  these  imaginary 
viands  were  served  up  again  and  again 
to  the  ladies  of  the  dolls'  house. 

This  evening  the  children  just  gave 
plain  tea  to  the  dolls,: — Madeleine  admin- 
istering as  many  as  fifteen  cups  of  the 
harmless  beverage  rapidly  one  after 
another  to  the  fashionably  dressed  guest 
who  fell  to  her  care.  And  when  the 
frugal  repast  was  over,  they  bundled  the 
unfortunate  ladies  into  their  respective 
beds  with  the  very  scantest  of  ceremony. 
Then  they  sat  on  the  floor  and  looked 
over  books,  which  they  had  taken  from 
the  shelf  reserved  for  them  in  the  library. 
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Beautiful  books  some  of  them  were,  with 
lovely  pictures.  In  one  Annie  found  an 
engraving  of  the  Stable  at  Bethlehem, 
with  the  Blessed  Virgin  holding  the  Infant 
Saviour  on  her  knees,  while  the  Wise  Men 
presented  Him  with  gifts. 

This  interested  the  children  very  much ; 
and  then  they  looked  at  other  books,  in 
which  were  all  kinds  of  strange  foreign 
men,  fierce  beasts,  and  curious  birds. 
Annie  read  the  names  of  .the  animals  for 
Madeleine,  and  then  they  took  their 
story-books  and  looked  over  other  brightly- 
colored  pictures.  In  one  a  village  feast 
was  represented,  with  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man comfortably  seated  in  the  golden 
car  of  a  great  balloon.  It  was  floating 
high  over  the  houses,  while  they  waved 
flags  to  the  people  down  below.  This 
picture  the  children  thought  delightful. 
It  even  gave  them  an  idea  for  another 
most  interesting  game.  Why  shouldn't 
they  play  at  balloons?  They  had  one  of 
their  own, — a  lovely  big  red  balloon,  which 
Miss  Blake  had  bought  for  them  in  the 
Champs  Elysees  the  day  before.  There 
was  a  blue  netting  over  it  and  five  little 
tricolor  flags  floating  from  the  netting; 
and  it  was  so  buoyant  that  they  had  been 
obliged  to  tie  it  to  the  back  of  a  chair, 
when  it  had  arrived  the  evening  before, 
to  prevent  it  from  mounting  straight  up 
to  the  ceiling. 

What  fun  it  would  be  to  fasten  a  box 
under  it,  to  make  a  car,  and  send 
some  of  the  dolls  floating  about  in  the 
air!  Of  course  th^y  would  fasten  to 
it  a  long  piece  of  string,  so  that  the 
dollies  need  not  remain  up  too  long; 
for  "that  might  make  the  poor  dears 
giddy,"  as  Madeleine  remarked.  A  pretty 
box-lid  was  soon  found;  and  Annie, 
who  was  a  clever  little  girl,  fastened  it 
neatly  with  narrow  blue  ribbons,  so  that 
it  hung,  like  a  real  little  car,  straight  from 
the  balloon.  Then  the  children  roused 
the  long-suffering  dolls  out  of  their  first 
sleep,  in  order  to  make  a  selection  for  the 
balloon  ascension. 

Madli,  a  pretty  little  peasant  doll  from 


the  Limousin,  was  thought  most  suitable; 
but  she,  being  made  of  china,  was  so  very 
heavy  that  the  balloon  refused  to  leave 
the  ground.  Gretel,  the  Swiss  maiden, 
took  her  turn  next;  but  proved  a  most 
awkward  traveller,  as  she  was  obliged 
to  lean  in  a  standing  position  in  the  car. 
When  the  balloon  mounted  a  little,  she 
toppled  over  and  fell  with  a  crash  to  the 
floor.  Fortunately,  she  was  not  hurt;  but 
the  children,  wise  from  experience,  put 
her  aside  and  looked  amongst  the  smaller 
and  lighter  people  in  the  dolls'  house. 
At  last,  having  tried  several  without 
success,  Annie  seized  her  sister's  arm  and 
cried  out  in  triumph: 

"  O  Madeleine,  suppose  we  wake  up  old 
Araminta!    She  is  the  very  one  will  do." 

As  Araminta  is  the  heroine  of  this  story, 
I  must  describe  her  appearance.  She  was 
a  small,  armless  wooden  doll,  with  clubby 
feet  like  a  Chinese  lady,  a  tiny  spike  for 
a  nose,  and  no  other  features  worth  speak- 
ing of;  two  black  dots  served  her  eyes, 
and  a  red  one  formed  her-  mouth.  She 
had  a  round  head  Avith  very  false-looking 
hair  painted  on  it;  and  glued  solidly  on 
the  top  of  her  head  was  a  fuzzy  greyish 
brown  hen's  feather. 

Araminta  was  certainly  of  Eastern 
origin ;  but  she  had  left  her  native  country 
for  Ireland  at  an  early  age,  and  had  been 
bought  for  one  halfpenny  by  Miss  Blake 
in  the  general  shop  of  a  little  village,  many 
years  ago.  One  day,  when  that  lady  was 
at  home  on  her  holidays,  she  had  found 
the  old  doll  amongst  her  childish  treasures, 
and  had  brought  it  to  her  pupils  as  a  kind 
of  object-lesson,  to  impress  on  them  the 
simplicity  of  the  toys  that  amused  little 
girls  in  her  young  days. 

Annie,  though  a  polite  child,  felt 
inclined  at  first  to  laugh  at  Araminta's 
floating  feather  and  quaint  attire;  but 
when  Madeleine  discovered,  in  her  stiff 
mohair  skirt,  a  real  pocket  containing  a 
tiny  handkerchief,  they  both  fell  in  love 
with  her  and  adopted  her  into  their 
family,  where,  as  "  Miss  Blake's  doll,"  she 
assumed  an  important  position. 
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I  am  afraid  that  if  the  inhabitants  of 
the  dolls'  house  were  like  certain  children 
I  know,  they  would  have  become  very 
jealous  of  the  new  favorite.  I  must  say, 
however,  that  she  remained  a  rather 
simple,  rustic  person,  and  never  seemed 
to  adapt  herself  to  her  new  life,  or  pre- 
sume on  her  privileges  in  any  way.  Even 
in  the  present  excitement  about  balloon 
travelling,  when  all  the  other  dolls  had 
been  disturbed  relentlessly,  she  had  been 
left  in  her  pretty  white  bed.  But,  instead 
of  seeming  comfortable  there,  and  closing 
her  eyes — as  any  well-bred  French  doll 
would  have  done  the  moment  her  head 
was  on  the  pillow,  —  she  lay  staring 
blankly  at  the  ceiling,  her  feather  waving 
in  a  ridiculous  manner  over  one  end  of 
the  bed,  and  her  feet  thrust  out  stiffly 
through  the  bars  at  the  other. 

Madeleine  lifted  her  up  with  all  the 
precautions  of  a  mother;  and,  having 
explained  the  treat  in  store  for  her,  she 
was  placed  comfortably  in  the  car,  with 
a  Japanese  umbrella  open  over  her  head 
to  protect  her  complexion.  Then,  to  the 
children's  great  joy,  the  balloon  rose 
steadily  toward  the  ceiling;  and  when; 
drawn  by  the  draught  from  the  open  door, 
it  floated  into  the  next  room,  their  enthu- 
siasm knew  no  bounds. 

After  the  trial  trip  was  over,  and 
Araminta  safe  on  the  ground  once  more, 
Madeleine  made  a  wonderful  discovery. 
She  found  that  by  blowing  at  the  balloon 
through  a  piece  of  paper  rolled  into  the 
shape  of  a  funnel,  she  could  send  it  in 
any  direction  she  wished;  so  the  children 
had  a  delightful  time  playing  at  tempests. 
Annie,  armed  with  the  little  red-covered 
bellows  belonging  to  the  nursery,  and 
Madeleine  with  her  funnel,  sent  the  light, 
elastic  sphere  flying  around  the  room  in 
a  very  amusing  manner.  When  they  were 
tired  of  this  game,  they  thought  they 
would  send  Araminta  on  another  voyage 
in  the  air, — this  time  to  the  North  Pole, 
which  they  decided  was  to  be  in  the 
library  very  far  away.    One  had  to  go  the 


whole  length  of  the  corridor  through  the 
dining-room  and  two  drawing-rooms  to 
get  there. 

Madeleine  did  not  half  care  to  send  the 
precious  favorite  on  this  perilous  under- 
taking; so,  to  prepare  her  for  emergencies, 
she  slipped  a  real  gold  piece  of  twenty 
francs  (Annie's  property)  into  the  trav- 
eller's pocket;  and,  having  wrapped  her 
in  a  red  flannel  comforter,  seated  her  in 
the  car,  in  the  company  of  a  small  furry 
bear,  warranted  to  defend  the  dauntless 
explorer  against  any  of  his  wild  relations 
she  might  encounter  in  the  polar  regions. 

This  time  the  balloon,  being  more 
heavily  laden,  did  not  rise  quite  to  the 
ceiling,  but  sailed  across  the  room,  lower- 
ing itself  accurately  to  the  height  of  the 
doorway,  and  floating  out  into  the  corridor. 
It  was  a  delightful  sight,  the  children 
thought,  as  it  rode  along,  all  flags  flying, 
and  Araminta,  her  feather  more  majestic 
than  ever,  sitting  perfectly  erect  in  the 
car.  The  little  girls,  very  proud  of  their 
success,  followed  its  progress,— Annie  from 
time  to  time  giving  it  a  fresh  impul- 
sion with  a  pufl^  from  the  red-covered 
bellows. 

But  just  at  this  moment  of  triumph 
something  dreadful  happened.  Jean,  the 
footman,  who  was  closing  the  outer 
shutters  of  the  house,  left  a  door  open; 
and  the  balloon,  like  a  thing  endowed 
with  life,  sped  rapidly  down  the  corridor; 
then,  turning  sharply  to  the  right,  dis- 
appeared into  the  dining-room.  Annie 
and  Madeleine,  greatly  amused,  followed 
it  with  cries  of  delighted  laughter;  but 
their  joy  was  turned  to  dismay  when  they 
saw  it  drawn,  as  though  by  an  invisible 
hand,  to  the  open  balcony  on  which  the 
servant  was  standing.  Madeleine  shrieked, 
and  Annie  made  a  desperate  rush  for  the 
pendant  cord.  But,  alas!  too  late;  for 
just  as  they  reached  the  window,  the 
balloon,  Araminta,  and  the  furry  bear, 
passed  through  it;  and  soon,  rising  above 
the  tops  of  the  trees  in  the  avenue,  they 
floated  off  into  the  gathering  night. 


(  Conclusion  next  week.  ) 
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The  "Punch  and  Judy"  Children. 


BY    MARY    E.   MANNIX. 


VIII. 

ENNY  and  Froggy  woke  to 
the  song  of  birds  and  the 
fragrance  of  flowers.  Late  in 
the  autumn  though  it  was,  the 
honeysuckle  that  curtained  the  two  Httle 
windows  of  their  bedroom  still  bloomed 
luxuriantly,  —  in  its  second  growth  of 
the  summer,  which  had  been  remarkably 
warm.  Leaning  from  the  casement,  Benny 
clasped  the  green  foliage  in  his  arms, 
exclaiming ; 

"O  Froggy,  isn't  it  sweet?  And  see, — 
over  there  hundreds  of  miles  of  grass! 
And  there's  a  lot  of  poultry  yonder  behind 
a  little  fence;  the  lady  is  feeding  them 
with  corn.  They  don't  keep  fowl  in  cellars. 
Froggy!  Don't  I  wish  we  could  stay  here 
always!    Can't  we.  Froggy?" 

Mary  Trainer,  from  the  poultry  yard 
below,  heard  the  rapturous  exclamations 
of  the  child,  and  her  kind  heart  was 
deeply  touched. 

"  God  bless  him ! "  she  said  to  herself. 
"  He's  an  innocent  baby,  though  born 
and  bred  in  the  London  slums.  I  never 
saw  a  sweeter  pair  of  children.  Pity  they 
should  have  to  keep  going  on  and  on, 
poor  darlings!  I  wonder  now  if  something 
couldn't  be  done?" 

Many  a  time  in  her  long  and  useful 
life  Mary  Trainer  had  wondered  in  the 
same  fashion,  and  often  with  results  most 
satisfactory  to  herself  and  others  con- 
cerned. She  could  not  hear  Froggy's 
reply;  but  when,  a  moment  later,  the 
two  boys  joined  her  in  the  garden  his 
first  words  were, 

"This  is  like  mother  used  to  tell  me 
about.  She  loved  to  talk  of  the  country; 
and  I  don't  wonder,  now  that  I've  seen 
it.  She  was  always  longing  to  come  back 
to  it.  How  can  any  one  live  in  the  town 
if  they  can  have  this?" 

'"Tis  the  truth,"  rejoined  Mary.    "I'm 


never  done  wondering  how  the  people  can 
endure  the  grimy,  filthy  city.  Of  course 
it's  all  very  well  for  those  that  have  plenty ; 
but  for  the  poor,  the  country  is  the  place, 
my  lambs!  Come  on  now,  and  we'll  have 
our  breakfast." 

There  were  griddle-cakes  and  fresh  eggs; 
also  two  large  slices  of  bread  and  butter, 
with  milk  in  shining  pewter  mugs. 

When  the  meal  was  finished  Mary  made 
the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  as  she  had  done 
at  the  beginning. 

"Why  do  you  do  that, — if  I'm  not  too 
bold,  ma'am?"  said  Froggy. 

"  In  thanksgiving  for  what  God  has 
sent  us  to  eat,"  she  replied.  "  It's  a  little 
prayer,  you  know.  Many  people  ask  a 
blessing  at  meals,  but  only  Catholics  make 
the  holy  sign." 

"  I  saw  my  mother  do  it  once,"  said 
Froggy.  "  It  was  when  we  had  an  awful 
thunderstorm,  with  terrible  lightning." 

"Ah,  she  was  a  Catholic,  then  —  or 
should  have  been!" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Froggy. 

"Did  she  never  go  to  church?" 

"  No :  she  had  no  good  clothes.  But 
she  used  to  sit  at  the  window  Sundays, 
and  listen  to  the  church  bells;  and  some- 
times she  said  they  made  her  think  of 
old  times." 

"Did  she  ever  teach  you  any  prayers?" 

"  No,  except  '  O  God,  take  care  of  us 
this   day  and  night!'" 

"That  was  better  than  none,  boy.  Do 
you  say  it  still?" 

"  Every  day  we  say  it,"  replied  Benny. 
"Don't  we.  Froggy?" 

The  elder  brother  nodded.  Mary  thought 
there  were  tears  in  his  eyes.  Suddenly 
he  turned  from  the  window. 

"We'll  have  to  be  getting  on,"  he  said, 
with  a  sigh  that  seemed  to  come  from 
the  depths  of  his  soul. 

"O  Froggy,"  cried  Benny,  "can't  we 
stay' here?  Won't  it  be  just  as  well  as 
anywhere?   And  it's  such  a  pretty  place!" 

Froggy  shook  his  head. 

"We  must  be  getting  away  from  poor- 
houses,"  he  said, 
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"You  never  can  —  in  England,"  said 
Mary.  "And,  when  all  is  told,  it's  better 
than  dying  of  starvation  on  the  roadside." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Froggy.  "I  think 
they're  dreadful  places.  I'd  rather  be  dead 
than  made  to  live  in  one." 

"You'd  soon  be  taken  out,  and  maybe 
by  a  good  master,"  said  Mary.  "  The  farm- 
ers  hereabout    are    mostly   kind    people." 

"  But  they'd  never  let  us  stay  together," 
Froggy  answered.  "  No  man  wants  two 
boys  at  once.  And  Benny's  too  little  to 
do  hard  work,  if  anybody  did  want  him." 

"I'll  tell  you,"  said  Mary.  "You  seem 
to  be  two  promising  boys.  I  don't  know 
why,  but  I've  a  great  leaning  toward  both 
of  you.  Stay  on  here  with  me  a  few  days 
till  I  see  if  something  can't  be  done.  Where 
there's  a  will  there's  a  way,  you  know. 
After  a  bit  we'll  go  up  to  the  Hall,  and  on 
our  road  we  will  call  at  Father  Butter- 
field's.  Between  the  squire  and  the  priest, 
something  ought  to  be  contrived.  But 
don't  be  too  hopeful,  children.  It  may 
be  you'll  have  to  take  to  the  road  again. 
In  any  case,  a  few  days'  rest  here  will  be 
good  for  you." 

The  boys  joyfully  acquiesced  in  this 
suggestion.  About  nine  o'clock,  the  chores 
all  done  and  the  house  tidied  up  for 
the  day,  Mary  set  out  for  the  Hall, 
accompanied  by  her  proteges.  Froggy 
was  silent,  trying  to  remember  where  he 
had  heard  the  name  of  the  priest. 

"Yonder  it  is, — that  great  brick  house 
covered  with  ivy,"  Mary  said.  "The  squire 
is  there  now;  he  came  from  London 
yesterday.  He  seldom  goes  up,  but  he 
went  for  the  opening  of  Victoria  Park. 
His  daughter  lives  there  most  of  the  time 
with  her  family,  but  they  all  came  down 
with  him.  Let  us  turn  off  this  way,  to 
Father  Butterfield's.  It  isn't  everywhere 
in  this  part  of  the  country  you'll  find  so 
many  Catholics  as  right  here.  But  the 
family  at  the  Hall  never  renegaded  from 
the  Faith;  their  people  and  tenants 
around  were  loyal  to  the  old  Church 
through  thick  and  thin." 

For    all    the    boys    understood    of    this 


information,  Mary  Trainer  might  as  well 
have  been  talking  in  a  foreign  language; 
religion  and  everything  that  pertained 
to  it  were  unknown  quantities  to  the 
lonely,  forsaken  children. 

The  door  of  the  moss-covered,  grey- 
stone  church  was  open,  and  Mary  went 
in  to  say  a  prayer.  The  boys  stood  won- 
deringly  beside  her  till  she  bade  them 
knesl  and  bow  their  heads  before  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  which  they  did, 
impressed  not  a  little  by  the  solemnity 
of  her  silence,  the  oaken  walls,  the  time- 
worn  Stations  of  the  Cross,  and  the  ruby 
light  before  the  Tabernacle. 

Father  Butterfield  was  standing  on  the 
porch  of  his  house,  moss-grown  with  age, 
like  the  church.  Hardy  ivy  covered  it 
almost  entirely.  He  was  a  very  old  man, 
with  snow-white  hair;  but  his  eyes  were 
bright  and  kind. 

"Good-morning,  Mary  Trainer!  Whom 
have  we  here?"  he  said,  as  the  boys  came 
up  behind  their  newly-found  friend. 

After  a  few  words  of  explanation,  during 
which  the  priest  regarded  the  boys  with 
keen  but  kindly  scrutiny,  Mary  turned 
to  the  brothers. 

"Run  around  to  the  orchard,  children," 
she  said.  "You'll  find  some  apples  lying 
under  the  trees.  Father  Butterfield  never 
begrudges  windfalls  to  children;  do  you, 
Father?" 

"No,  indeed!"  the  priest  answered. 

The  boys  needed  no  second  bidding. 
Hand  in  hand,  they  ran  away  to  partake 
of  the  tempting  feast.  When  they  were 
out  of  hearing   Mary  said: 

"Father,  they're  not  the  common  run 
of  children,  especially  the  London  kind. 
They're  worth  saving.  They  have  a 
dread  of  the  workhouse,  because  they 
might  be  separated.  They're  very  fond 
of  each  other.  I've  been  thinking  we 
might  be  able  to  keep  them  here." 

"How,  Mary?"  asked  the  priest.  "You 
could   not   support   them,    for   instance?" 

"No,  Father;  but  the  elder  little  fel- 
low could  do  many  a  thing.  He  could 
easily  earn  sixpence  a  day,  and  the  little 
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fellow  threepence.  I'd  keep  them  both 
for  a  shilling  a  week.  I've  an  abundance 
of  garden  truck  I  can't  use.  And  I'm  sure 
the  squire  would  do  something.  Will  you 
give  me  leave  to  try?" 

"Certainly.  But  I  am  afraid  you're 
undertaking  too  much.  It  is  your  usual 
way,  Mary." 

"No,  Father,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 
"I've  never  yet  got  beyond  my  depth. 
I'm  sure  I'm  not  mistaken  in  those  little 
ones.  Let  us  give  them  a  chance.  And 
they  ought  to  be  Catholics,  moreover, 
from  what  I  hear." 

"  Poor  children ! "  said  the  priest,  when 
Mary  had  told  him  about  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross.  "  Here  they  are,  with  only  an  apple 
apiece!    They're  not  greedy,  Mary." 

When  Froggy  came  to  where  Mary  and 
the  priest  were  talking,  he  looked  up  at 
Father  Butterfield,  and  said: 

"  I've  been  remembering  something, 
sir.  Once  when  I  was  a  little  bit  of  a 
kid  we  were  coming  home  one  evening 
with  the  'Punch  and  Judy'  show.  We 
were  leaving  the  big  house  where  the  little 
girl  used  to  throw  the  pennies,  and  some 
one  went  up  to  ring  the  bell.  He  looked 
like  you,  sir,  and  mother  said  to  father: 
'  If  Father  Butterfield  is  alive,  Harry, 
that  is  he.'  I  am  sure  now  that  was  the 
name,  but  I  had  almost  forgotten  it." 

"Who   was   Harry?"    asked    the  priest. 

"That  was  my  father." 

"What  was  his  other  name?" 

"  Bowie,  sir." 

"And  that  is  your  name?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  Sometimes  mother  said  he 
used  to  be  called  'Harry  the  stroller.'" 

"Ah!"  said  the  priest.  "Was  your 
mother's  first  name  Jenny?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  boy.  "And  that 
night  she  said  to  father:  '  I'll  have  the 
boys  christened  Sunday,  Harry.'  But  she 
got  sick  and  died." 

Father  Butterfield  turned  to  Mary. 

"You  haven't  forgotten  that  pretty 
Jenny  Miles  who  was  under-housemaid 
at  the  Hall?  She  ran  away  with  a  sort 
of    gypsy -man,  who    had    a    hurdy-gurdy 


at  the  fairs  hereabout.  These  are  her 
children,  Mary.  We  must  do  what  we 
can  for  them." 

"  I  do  remember  her,— a  pretty  creature, 
Father.    Poor  soul,  poor  soul!" 

"Yes,  they  have  a  claim  on  us,  Mary," 
the  priest  went  on.  "  And  the  squire  will 
acknowledge  it  also.  His  wife  was  very 
fond  of  little  Jenny.  Go  on  with  your 
boys,  Mary,  and  come  back  this  way  to  tell 
me  the  result  of  your  visit.  Have  courage, 
children.  I  don't  think  you  need  fear  the 
workhouse." 

Mary  Trainer  found  the  squire  just 
returned  with  his  granddaughter  from  an 
early  ride.  They  were  dismounting  as 
the  visitors  approached. 

"O  Benny,"  whispered  Froggy,  "it's 
the  old  gentleman  who  gave  me  the  half 
'sov,'  and  the  little  girl  they  call  Ethel, — 
the  one  that  used  to  throw  us  pennies 
from  the  windows!" 

The  recognition  was  mutual. 

"Grandpapa!"  cried  the  young  horse- 
woman. "  Look  who  is  coming  with  Mary 
Trainer!  The  little  boy  that  had  the 
'  Punch  and  Judy '  show, — the  one  the 
policeman  wanted  to  arrest  the  other  day. 
I  wonder,  grandpapa,  how  he  came  here?" 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  little  Miss 
Ethel   ran  to  meet  the  approaching  trio. 

"This  is  P'roggy,  isn't  it?"  she  cried. 
"  How  glad  I  am  the  policeman  didn't  get 
you!  I've  been  dreadfully  afraid  he  would. 
Mary,  where  did  you  find  these  boys?" 

"  They  wandered  down  from  London, 
Miss  Ethel  dear!"  replied  Mary.  '  "I  kept 
them  for  the  night,  and  now  I've  found 
they  rightly  belong  to  these  parts, — or 
their  mother  did.  But  first  tell  the  young 
lady,  Froggy,  what  she  wants  to  know." 

"  The  policeman  got  the  other  boys. 
Miss,"  said  Froggy.  "I  ran  away.  They 
wanted  me  to  steal,  but  I  didn't  know 
it  at  first.  The  next  day  the  policeman 
came  to  where  we  lived,  looking  for  the 
'swag.'  But  he  and  the  other  'bobby' 
found  we  didn't  have  any  of  it.  Then 
I  was  afraid  they'd  have  us  put  in  a 
Refuge — Benny    and    me, — and    part    us; 
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so  we  got  up  very  early  and  tramped  it 
till  we  came  here — " 

"And  we  just  found,  Squire,"  inter- 
rupted Mary  Trainer,  addressing  the  old 
gentleman  who  had  joined  the  group, 
"  that  these  little  boys  are  the  children  of 
poor  Jenny  who  ran  off  with  '  Harry  the 
stroller,'  and  was  never  heard  of  more. 
You'll  remember,  sir,  how  fond  your  dear 
lady  was  of  little  Jenny." 
,  "  I  remember  it  all  very  well,"  answered 
the  squire.  "And  I  remember  also  how 
I  used  to  pity  that  poor  'Punch  and  Judy' 
woman  and  her  children,  as  they  stood 
time  after  time  under  our  windows  in 
town.  Little  I  thought  then  that  she 
was  the  pretty,  blithe  girl  who  used  to 
wait  upon  my  dear  wife  so  cheerfully  and 
so  well.  Tell  me  all  you  know,  Mary 
Trainer,    and   what   you   propose   to   do." 

They  drew  a  little  apart  from  the  chil- 
dren and  conversed  together,  while  Ethel 
plied  the  boys  with  eager  questions,  and 
expressed  wonder  and  satisfaction  at  the 
events  which  had  brought  them  to  the 
neighborhood.  Presently  the  squire  and 
Mar)'  came  toward  them. 

"Boys,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  you 
need  no  longer  fear  you  will  be  parted, 
or  placed  in  a  Home  or  Refuge,— though 
the  other  day  I  thought  that  course  would 
be  the  best  that  could  be  taken  for  you. 
This  good  woman  will  house  and  board 
you.  Morning  and  evening  you  will  do 
light  chores  around  the  park  here, — gath- 
ering leaves,  picking  up  little  branches, — 
work  for  which  our  Stephen  is  growing 
too  old.  You  will  go  to  school  while  it 
lasts,  and  in  the  vacation  there  will  be 
plenty  to  do.  You  will  earn  eight  shillings 
a  week  between  you, — half  for  Mary,  the 
other  half  to  clothe  you.  She  will  take 
care  of  all  that.  As  you  grow  older  you 
can  earn  more.    Are  you  satisfied?" 

"Satisfied!"  cried  Froggy.  "O  sir,  it's 
almost  too  good  to  be  true!" 

Benny,  clinging  close  to  his  brother,  was 
trembling  with  joy,  but  he  could  not  speak. 

"  Please,  sir,"  said  Froggy,  "  I'd  like 
to  ask  you  something." 


"Very  well,"  rejoined  the  squire. 

"  Did  you  mean  to  give  me  a  half  'sov' 
that  day?" 

"Yes,  boy,  I  did." 

"  Benny  thought  you  made  a  mistake, 
but  I  was  sure  you  knew  what  you  were 
doing.    I've  got  it  safe,  sir." 

"Keep  it,  then,  for  a  nest-egg,"  said 
the  squire.  "  Some  day  you  may  be  able 
to  add  to  it.  And  now  what  is  the  next 
thing  to  be  done,  Mary?" 

"The  next  thing,  sir,"  rejoined  Mary 
Trainer,  "is  to  have  the  boys  christened, 
and,  by  your  leave,  you  and  Miss  Ethel 
to  stand  for  the  big  one,  and  Father  But- 
terfield  and  myself  for  the  little  fellow,  if 
the  priest  is  willing.  And  soon  we'll  have 
them  learning  th'eir  Catechism  and  making 
their  First  Communion,  so  they'll  be  good 
Catholics  now  and  till  they  die." 

"Well  said,  Mary  Trainer!"  observed 
the  squire.  "All  shall  be,  I  hope,  as  you 
desire.  And  as  for  you,  boys,  as  soon  as 
you  learn  what  it  is  to  pray,  never  let  a 
day  pass  without  sending  up  a  petition 
to  Almighty  God  for  this  good  woman, — 
a  good  woman,  indeed;  there  is  not  a 
better  one  in  the  county  of  Sussex — nay, 
in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain!" 

(The  End.) 


A  Lovely  Legend. 


Of  all  Christmas  legends,  the  loveliest 
is  that  of  the  French  honeysuckle,  which 
won  its  rose  color  when  the  Blessed 
Virgin  laid  Our  Lord  in  the  manger.  This 
little  plant  was  growing  there;  and  as 
soon  as  the  Holy  Infant  rested  upon  it, 
the  tiny  flowers  blushed,  recognizing  in 
Him  the  Creator  of  the  world. 


An  old  legend  states  that  on  Christmas 
Eve  bees  awaken  from  their  winter  sleep, 
and  hum  carols  in  their  hives  in  honor  of 
the  Birth  of  Christ  and  in  praise  of  His 
Blessed  Mother.  St.  Joseph,  it  is  said,  was 
the  first  to  hear  and  understand  these 
wondrous  carols. 
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— Four  early  poems  by  Francis  Thompson 
are  included  in  a  book  entitled  "Eyes  of 
Youth,"  which  has  just  been  issued  by  Burns 
&  Gates.  The  other  verses  are  by  various 
authors;    Mr.  Chesterton  contributes  a  foreword. 

— According  to  a  writer  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  Library,  the  probable  number  of  books 
printed  in  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  learned 
languages  was  30,000  (of  which  25,000  survive), 
and  10,000  in  the  vernacular  (of  which  5000 
survive). 

— "One  Hundred  Masterpieces,"  by  the  late 
John  La  Farge,  to  be  published  in  a  few  months 
by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  analyzes  the  art 
of  the  greatest  painters  of  the  world.  With 
"The  Higher  Life  in  Art"  and  "Great  Masters," 
the  forthcoming  volume  will  form  an  important 
trilogy. 

— Scholarly  readers,  and  lovers  of  philosophy 
generally,  will  welcome  a  reprint  in  pamphlet 
form  of  the  very  interesting  paper,  "Philosophy 
and  Sectarianism  in  Belfast  University,"  con- 
tributed to  the  Irish  Theological  Quarterly  by 
the  Rev.  P.  Coffey,  Ph.  D.,  whose  competence 
for  the  task  he  had  set  himself  in  this  paper 
is  sufficiently  guaranteed  by  his  holding  the 
professorship  of  philosophy  in  that  home  of 
Irish  scholarship,  Maynooth.  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son, 
publishers. 

— "Footsteps  in  the  Ward"  is  made  up  of 
three  excellent  Catholic  stories  by  H.  M.  Capes. 
The  shortest  of  them  gives  its  title  to  the  book; 
the  other  two  are  "The  Course  of  the  Brans- 
combes"  and  "The  Priest's  Charge."  While 
the  supernatural  enters  into  all  the  tales,  there 
is  nothing  ultra-extravagant  in  the  strangest 
of  them, — nothing,  indeed,  that  has  not  most 
probably  been  duplicated  in  well-authenticated 
chronicles  from  real  life.  In  any  case,  they  are 
very  well  told,  exceptionally  interesting,  and 
calculated  to  leave  a  salutary  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  their  readers.  Sands  &  Co.;  B. 
Herder. 

— The  Report  of  the  seventh  annual  meeting, 
at  Detroit,  Michigan,  of  the  Catholic  Educational 
Association  forms  a  large  brochure  of  525  pages. 
A  glance  at  its  table  of  contents  impresses  one 
at  once  with  the  comprehensive  scope  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  July  convention;  and  a 
cursory  examination  of  several  of  the  addresses 
and  discussions  brings  the  conviction  that  a 
goodly  number  of  exceptionally  able  educators 
in  Catholic  schools,  colleges,  and  seminaries 
are    doing    excellent    work    in    solving    all    the 


problems  that  confront  Catholic  education  in 
this  country.  Of  the  papers  read  at  the  general 
meetings,  we  note  as  especially  interesting 
Archbishop  Glennon's  "The  Home  and  the 
School," 'and  Judge  Anglin's  "Catholic  Educa- 
tion in  Canada." 

— Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  publish  a 
new  book  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Kane,  S.  J., 
treating  of  marriage  and  such  subjects  as  are 
connected  with  marriage.  It  is  entitled  "The 
Plain  Gold  Ring:  Lectures  on  Home."  Father 
Kane  will  be  remembered  as  the  author  of 
"The  Sermon  of  the  Sea,  and  Other  Studies," 
a  book  which  has  had  many  deUghted  readers. 

— "The  Dominicans:  Letters  to  a  Young 
Man  on  the  Dominican  Order,"  by  the  Very 
Rev.  John  Procter,  O.  P.  (Benziger  Brothers), 
is  intended  to  meet  a  long-felt  want  in  the 
Dominican  literature  of  the  EngHsh-speaking 
Provinces,  by  answering  certain  questions  that 
are  often  put  to  members  of  the  Order.  The 
answers  are  clear  and  concise — in  every  way 
satisfying.  The  mission  of  this  little  book  is 
unique,— may  it  be  an  ever-widening  one! 

— Dr.  George  Bull,  born  in  Canada  of  Protes- 
tant parents,  brought  up  in  bitter  hatred  of 
Catholicism,  bereft  of  his  religious  faith  in  a 
Montreal  medical  school,  a  co-worker  of  Felix 
Adler's  in  New  York  in  1883,  a  practising 
physician  in  Paris  in  1886,  finally  entered  the 
Church  and  wrote  a  pamphlet,  "Why  I  became 
a  Catholic."  A  translation  of  the  pamphlet  into 
Japanese  has  been  published  by  the  foreign 
missionary  association,  Tokio,  that  brings  out 
the  "Work  of  Tracts." 

— After  an  excursion  or  two  into  the  territory 
of  grown-up  fiction,  Father  Copus,  S.  J.,  has 
returned  to  his  original — and  shall  we  say  more 
congenial? — field  of  boys'  stories.  "As  Gold  in 
the  Furnace"  (Benziger  Brothers)  takes  us  back 
to  St.  Cuthbert's,  and  furnishes  the  sequel  to 
"Shadows  Lifted."  Hunter,  Claude  Winters, 
Clavering,  and  other  upper  classmen  of  that 
narrative,  have  disappeared;  and  Roy  Henning, 
the  hero  of  the  present  tale,  is  a  forthcoming  grad- 
uate, with  Bracebridge,  Shealey,  and  Beecham 
as  his  special  chums.  It  is  a  story  of  and  for 
big  college  boys,  and  for  such  of  their  elders 
as  can  forgive  a  few  melodramatic  touches  that 
will  appeal  to  youth  more  than  to  maturity. 

— One  of  the  gratifying  signs  of  the  times  is 
the  frequency  with  which  of  late  years  the 
Catholic  book-reviewer  is  called  upon  to  notice 
either  new  Lives,  or  new  editions  of  old  Lives, 
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of  the  saints.  The  publication  of  these  works 
points  to  at  least  some  measure  of  genuine 
demand  therefor;  and  it  is  good  to  know  that, 
in  an  age  largely  utilitarian  and  materialistic, 
Catholic  minds  are  reverting  to  the  avowed 
principles  and  overt  actions,  to  the  discourse 
and  conduct  of  the  world's  truest  heroes — the 
saints  of  God.  The  latest  Life  to  reach  our  table 
is  "St.  Bridget  of  Sweden,"  by  Francesca  M. 
Steele  ("  Darley  Bale"),  pubHshed  by  Benziger 
Brothers.  Serving  as  preface  to  the  work  is  a 
dissertation  by  the  Rev.  d.  Browne,  D.  D.,  on 
"The  Breviary  of  the  Order  of  St.  Saviour," 
otherwise  known  as  the  Brigittine  Breviary.  The 
work  itself  will  be  found,  even  by  the  reader  not 
especially  enamored  of  pious  books,  to  be  as 
full  of  interest  as  the  best  of  the  novels  in  which 
he  generally  delights.  St.  Bridget's  childhood, 
her  career  as  wife  and  mother,  her  life  at  court, 
her  revelations  and  prophecies,  her  preaching 
of  repentance,  her  troubles  and  trials  in  Rome, 
her  pilgrimages  in  Italy  and  the  Holy  Land, — all 
combine  to  form  a  narrative  as  charming  and 
as  symmetric  as  if  its  author  drew  her  materials 
from  the  realms  of  fancy  instead  of  the  records 
of  history.     A  good  Life  of  a  great  saint. 

The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

"Footsteps  in  the  Ward."  H.  M.  Capes.  50  cts. 
"The   Dominicans:    Letters  to  a  Young  Man  on 

the    Dominican    Order."      Very  Rev.   John 

Procter,  O.  P.     20  cts. 
"As  Gold  in   the    Furnace."     Rev.  J.  E.  Copus, 

S.  J.     85  cts. 
"St.  Bridget  of  Sweden."     Francesca  M.  Steele. 

75   cts. 
'Ned  Rieder."     Rev.  John  Wehs.     85  cts. 
"The  Story   of   Our   Lord's   Life  Told  for  Chil- 
dren."     A  Carmelite  Nun.      $1. 
"Joseph  Haydn:    The  Story  of  His  Life."    Franz 

von  vSeeburg.     Rev.  J.   M.  Toohey,  C.  S.  C. 

$1.25. 
"The  Son  of  Man:     His  Preparation,   His  Life, 

His  Work."  Rev.  Placid  Huault,  S.  M.  $1.25. 
"The    Diary   of   an    Exiled    Nun."     Preface    by 

Franpois  Coppee.      $1. 
"Heroic  Spain."     E.   Boyle  O'Reilly.    $2.50. 
"Our  Catholic  Heritage  in  English  Literature." 

Emily  Hickey.      50  cts. 
"Eric;    or.  The  Black  Finger."    Mary  T.  Wagga- 

man.      75   cts. 
"Voices  from  Erin."     Denis   A.   McCarthy.     $1. 
"Mary  Aloysia  Hardey,  Religious  of  the  Sacred 

Heart.      1809-1886."      $2.20. 


"Watchwords  from   Dr.  Brownson."      50  cts. 
"Home  Life  in  Ireland."     Robert  Lynd.    $2.50. 
"Sermons     of     St.     Bernard     in     Advent     and 

Christmas."      75   cts. 
"The  Truth   of  Christianity."     Lt.-Col.    W.    H. 

Turton.      $1.25. 

"Jacquetta."  Louise  M.  Stackpoole-Kenny.  $1.50. 

"The  Charity  of  Christ."  Rev.  Henry  C. 
Schuyler,  S.  T.  L.     50  cts. 

"Modernism."    Cardinal  Mercier.      56  cts. 

"The  Cost  of  a  Crown."  Rev.  R.  H.  Benson. 
$1,  net. 

"The  Spaniard  at  Home."  Mary  F.  Nixon- 
Roulet.     $1.75. 

"St.  Thomas  a   Becket."     Mgr.    Demimuid.     $1. 

"Round  the  World."      Vol.  VIII.      $1. 

"The  Attributes  of  God,  Mirrored  in  the  Per- 
fections of  Mary."      90  cts. 

"Mere  Hints,  Moral  and  Social."  Rev.  John  E. 
Graham.      $1. 

"  Donal  Kenny."     Rev.  Joseph  Guinan.      $1.10. 
"Later  Poems."      Father  Tabb.      $1. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — ^BB.,  xiii,   3. 

Rev.  Henry  Lessard,  of  the  diocese  of  Man- 
chester; Rev.  Ambrose  McNulty,  archdiocese 
of  St.  Paul;  Rt.  Rev.  Monsignor  Griffin,  diocese 
of  Springfield;  Rev.  Francis  Foy,  diocese  of 
Newark;  Very  Rev.  Patrick  McCarthy,  diocese 
of  Omaha;  Rev.  George  Fleisch,  C.  PP.  S. ; 
Rev.  Thomas  Fitzgerald  and  Rev.  Frederick 
Garesche,  S.  J. 

Sister  Marcelline,  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph; 
Sister  M.  Crescentia,  Silsters  of  the  Holy  Cross; 
Sister  M.  Dominic  (Lawson),  Order  of  the  Visi- 
tation; and  Sister  M.  Annunciation,  Sisters  of 
the  Good  Shepherd. 

Mr.  Robert  Derries,  M^-.  James  Hudson,  Mr. 
John  Quin,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Adams,  Mr.  Patrick 
O'Connor,  Mrs.  Esther  Brainard,  Miss  Bridget 
Murray,  Charles  and  Frederic  Nikodem,  Miss 
Ellen  McGevney,  Mr.  Henry  Ellis,  Mr.  William 
Murray,  Mr.  f .  P.  Hade.  Mr.  Edward  Kelly, 
Mr.  Edward  Hummel,  Miss  Margaret  O'Connell, 
Mr.  Louis  Krentz,  Mr.  Michael  Russell,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Shepperd,  Mrs.  J.  J.  McGinnis,  Mr. 
Thomas  Maxwell,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Keogh,  Mr. 
John  Sonntag,  Mr.  Patrick  Burke,  Mr.  L.  Wis- 
mann,  Mrs.  Bridget  Parks,  Mr.  John  Bradley, 
Miss  Ellen  Lavin,  Mr.  Hugh  Jennings,  Mrs. 
Michael  Maguire,  Mrs.  Henry  Raleigh,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Tormey,  Mr.  Lawrence  Hannaford,  and 
Mrs.   James  Soiners. 

Requiescani  in  pa:e' 


HENCEFORTH  ALL  GENERATIONS  SHALL  CALL  ME  BLESSED.      ST.  LUKE,  I.,  48. 
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God's  Little  Child. 


BY    SYI^VIA;  hunting. 


/^  UR  baby,  our  darling,  he  came  on  that  night 
When   Bethlehem's    Star  rested,    tremulous, 
bright. 
O'er  the  cradle  of  Jesus,  so  lovely  and  mild. 
Oh,  glad  was  the  welcome  of  God's  little  child! 

We  wrapped  him  around  with  the  fulness  of  love. 
But   the  Saviour  looked  earthward,   and  called 

him  above; 
For  the  blossoms,   too  pure  for  this  dark  world 

of  ours, 
Transpla.nted,  are  Mary's  most  beautiful  flowers. 

When  he  Ufted  his  hands  to  the  heavenly  call. 

The  Angel  of  Sorrow  drooped  over  us  all; 

For  we  fain  would  have  kept  him;    but  softly 

he  smiled. 
And  left  us  for  Paradise — God's  little  child  I 


A  Business  Opportunity. 


BY    ANDREW    PROUT. 


HB  "American  business  man" 
prides  himself  on  being  a 
practical  person  who  knows 
a  good  thing  when  he  sees  it, 
neither  deceives  himself  nor 
allows  himself  to  be  imposed  upon;  and, 
to  use  a  phrase  of  his  own,  "is  business 
first,  last,  and  all  the  time."  It  is  pecu- 
liarly for  his  benefit  that  I  shall  try  to 
set  down  some  impressions  of  a  "  week-end 
retreat"  at  Keyser  Island;  for  prominent 
among  the  sure  and  certain  conclusions 
reached  thereat  is  the  conclusion  that  in 


these  retreats  Mother  Church  has  partic- 
ularly provided  exactly  what  the  "Amer- 
ican business  man"  wants,  and  it  is  only 
right  that  he  should  know  it. 

A  difficulty  confronts  me  which  I  can 
illustrate  best  by  analogy.  Suppose  that 
I  go  to  hear  some  music — a  Beethoven 
symphony,  for  example,  played  by  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  I  am  for  a  time 
rapt  out  of  myself  into  that  strange 
region,  neither  earth  nor  heaven,  set  apart 
for  music,  where  sense  and  spirit  are  inter- 
mingled in  union  more  close,  and  inter- 
course more  intimate,  than  are  otherwise 
possible  to  living  man.  I  can  not  represent 
that  union  in  words,  nor  can  I  render  into 
words  the  secrets  of  that  intercourse.  I 
can  but  feebly  tell  you  that  I  have  heard 
mighty  harmonies,  and  that  for  a  season 
my  whole  being  has  vibrated  in  accord 
with  them. 

Long  ago,  in  his  cave  at  Manresa,  St. 
Ignatius  of  Loyola  built  up  that  mighty 
symphony  wherein  he  drew  from  the 
deepest  depths — 

those  great  cathedral  harmonies 
That  through  the  vaulted  cloisters  of  the  soul, 
Unfailing  still,  adown  the  ages  roll; 

and  since  his  day  man  has  found  in  his 
"Spiritual  Exercises"  abundant  expres- 
sion for  what  the  soul  has  to  say  to  its 
God.  For  a  little  while  we  have  dwelt 
amid  these  harmonies,  and  have  given 
our  souls  to  be  swept  by  them.  How  am 
I  to  put  them  into  words?  The  thing  is, 
of  course,  impossible.  Even  could  I  give 
you  word  for  word  the  meditations  and 
conferences  of  Father  Shealy,  it  would 
not    sufl&ce.     You    might    thus — shall    we 
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say? — read  the  score,  but  you  would  not 
hear  it.  Nevertheless,  something  may  be 
said  —  must,  in  fact,  be  said,  —  that  you 
may  know  what  can  be  done  with  the 
three  days  of  a  "week-end"  calling  for 
the  sacrifice  only  of  the  half-working  day, 
Saturday. 

Keyser  Island  is  washed  on  three  sides 
by  the  unpolluted  tide  waters  of  the 
Sound,  which  at  times  cover,  on  the  shore 
side,  the  causeway  connecting  the  Island 
with  the  low-lying  suburbs  of  South 
Nor  walk,  thus  warranting  the  name.  It 
is  secluded,  yet  not  inaccessible;  remote, 
yet  not  far  (barely  ninety  minutes,  all 
told)  from  New  York;  self-contained  and 
self-sufficing— with  its  farm,  its  orchard, 
its  com  patch,  its  dormitories,  its  chapel, 
in  several  acres  of  ground, — -it  serves  in 
the  summer  time  for  villa,  and  during  the 
rest  of  the  year  as  a  House  of  Retreats. 
V  When  villa  time  is  gone,  most  of  the  build- 
ings are  closed,  and  the  small  permanent 
garrison  retires  upon  the  old  Keyser 
mansion,  now  known  as  I^oyola,  where  the 
"week-end"  bands  are  most  comfortably 
lodged  (and  handsomely  fed!)  in  these 
winter  days.  The  old  house  looks  to  the 
south,  across  the  Sound  to  the  Long  Island 
shores,  a  few  miles  away;  and  one  may 
comfortably  bask  in  the  sunshine  in  its 
sheltered  porch,  even  though  the  keen 
northwest  wind  blows  across  the  salt 
marshes  behind. 

No  better  spot  could  well  be  imagined 
for  our  affair.  One  needs  but  little  imagi- 
nation to  divine  the  secret  of  its  charm. 
Here,  in  the  years  gone  by,  how  many 
have  come  to  deal  sternly  and  as  men 
with  the  great  business  of  life!  Not  an 
inch  of  these  island  paths  but  has  been 
trodden  deep  by  the  feet  of  those  who 
have  come  to  engage  in  commerce  with 
God  for  the  pearl  of  great  price,  shutting 
out  the  buying  and  selling,  the  plowing 
and  reaping,  the  building,  the  planning, 
the  noise  and  confusion  of  what  so  many 
curiously  call  life;  holding  them  as  a 
trifle,  a  dream,  a  nothing, — a  shadow  of 
nothing.     Upon   the   very   air   around    us 


seem  to  linger  the  whispering  echoes  of 
their  prayers.  How  rich  and  wonderful 
must  these  few  poor  acres  of  shoreland 
be  in  the  sight  of  Heaven! 

At  the  east  end  of  the  house  is  the 
little  chapel  used  in  winter;  the  sanctuary 
lamp  burns  there  night  and  day.  There 
we  gather  so  many  times  at  the  appointed 
hour  for  the  work  of  our  retreat.  Banker, 
lawyer,  clerk,  mechanic,  doctor, — of  all 
professions,  all  trades,  all  ranks  we  are; 
some  rich,  some  poor;  some  learned,  some 
unlearned;  all  equal  in  what  Chesterton 
has  described  as  "a  democracy  of  eternal 
danger,"  and  all  friends.  Indeed,  if  there 
be  any  one  more  welcome  than  another 
at  these  retreats,  it  is  he  who  works  with 
his  hands.  As  we  are  inexperienced  in 
the  matter  of  private  meditation,  Father 
Shealy  takes  upon  himself  the  burden  of 
the  work  we  have  come  to  do.  Work  it 
is,  too, — men's  work,  as  he  tells  us  at 
the  outset;  and  such  we  realize  it  to  be 
as  his  sentences  fall,  linked  in  relentless 
logic,  shot  with  the  fire  of  enthusiastic 
sincerity,  and  clothed  with  infinite  per- 
suasion. And  thus  we  settle  down  on 
Friday  afternoon  to  tackle  as  "business 
men"  the  "science  of  life." 

It  is  under  this  general  aspect  that 
Father  Shealy  draws  out  for  us  the 
tremendous  thoughts  contained  in  the 
"Foundation"  of  the  "Spiritual  Exer- 
cises." The  old  truths!  How  old  they  are, 
yet  how  new  to  us  as  we  look  them 
squarely  in  the  face  again!  Some  of  us 
can  with  difficulty  recall  the  catechism 
days  of  childhood,  when  we  learned  by 
rote  the  words  that  now  take  on  for  us 
so  rich  and  so  fresh  a  meaning.  What  a 
change  it  makes  in  our  perspective  when 
we  fit  into  our  scheme  of  life  the  mature 
conception  of  the  "four  last  things"  so 
deftly  woven  for  us  by  Father  Shealy! 
We  realize  (some  of  us  for  the  first  time, 
perhaps)  what  Thomas  k  Kempis  meant 
by  the  words:  "That  which  is  of  little 
or  no  profit  takes  up  our  thoughts,  and 
that  which  is.  above  all  things  necessary 
is  negligently  passed  over.    For  the  whole 
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man  sinks  downward  into  outward  things; 
and,  unless  he  quickly  recover  himself,  he 
willingly  continues  immersed  in  them." 
But  the  peculiar  virtue  of  a  retreat  is  in 
this:  never  again  will  the  world  be  the 
same  to  those  who  have  made  one;  for 
they  have  seen  things  for  once  as  they 
truly  are,  and  they  can  never  wholly 
forget  what  they  have  seen. 

By  Saturday  night  the  spirit  of  our 
work  has  entered  into  us;  we  are  attuned 
and  in  accord.  Confessions  have  been 
made  (this  is  the  only  part  of  the  work 
from  which  Father  Shealy  excludes  him- 
self, leaving  it  to  a  Father  resident  in  the 
house),  and  we  are  ready  for  the  best 
that  is  yet  to  come.  On  Sunday  Father 
Shealy  takes  up  the  study  of  "Character 
and  Character-Building."  He  sets  before 
us  the  figure  of  our  Captain  and  King, 
and  he  contrives  to  kindle  within  us  some- 
thing of  the  fire  that  blazed  up  in  the 
chivalrous  Ages  of  Faith  when  men  knew 
what  "king"  and  "captain"  meant.  So 
much  he  does  for  us,  plain,  practical  men 
that  we  are;  and  he  does  it  by  no  mere 
passion  of  rhetoric,  by  no  mere  appeal  to 
the  emotion  of  a  moment, — far  from  it. 
Logic  clear,  calm,  inevitable;  occasionally 
a  rhythmic  passage  from  the  Royal 
Psalmist,  occasionally  a  burning  sentence 
or  two  from  St.  Paul,  but  always  the 
appeal  through  the  mind.  Adroitly  he 
weaves  together  for  us  the  "Kingdom," 
the  "Two  Standards,"  the  "Three  De- 
grees of  Humility,"  into  a  new  synthesis 
adapted  to  our  modem  "business"  habits 
of  thought,  and  packed  with  a  wealth  of 
practical  suggestion  and  Encouragement. 
And  the  supreme  common-sense  of  it  all 
he  drives  home  upon  us;  so  that  it  seems 
to  us  as  if,  after  all,  it  is  not  so  hard  to 
be  a  saint. 

Thus  goes  Sunday,  all  too  fast  for  us; 
for  we  have  now  come  to  realize  how  easy 
and  delightful  is  the  work  that  some 
of  us — perhaps — approached  with  prelim- 
inary misgivings,  not  to  say  fears.  And 
on  Monday  morning  we  assemble  in  the 
little   chapel   for   the   last   time,    to   hear 


Mass,  receive  the  Papal  Benediction  and 
plenary  indulgence,  and  listen  to  a  parting 
word  from  Father  Shealy.  Then  we  scatter, 
and  back  we  go  to  the  day's  tasks, — the 
same  tasks  as  before,  but  not  the  same 
men.  For  now  we  understand  the  words 
of  Jeremias:  "With  desolation  is  the  land 
made  desolate  because  there  is  none  that 
considereth  in  his  heart."  And,  one  and 
all,  we  determine  that  henceforth  every 
year  shall  see  us  back  again  for  what  we 
have  come  to  know  as  a  season  of  refresh- 
ment for  body  and  soul. 

What  potency  may  there  not  be  in 
this  work  of  wonderful  things  yet  to  come 
in  the  life  of  American  Catholic  laymen! 
What  a  force  we  might  be,  could  we 
but  train  our  eyes  to  see,  our  ears  to 
hear,  and  our  tongues  to  speak! 


The  Winter  of  Discontent. 


BY    PATRICIA    MANI^EY. 


fUAINTLY  beautiful  was  the  spot,  in 
the  heart  of  a  tiny  cup-shaped  valley; 
yet  its  chief  charm  for  its  owner  lay  in 
the  fact  that  it  was  miles  away  from  any 
one  but  Bob.  They  had  been  schoolmates 
in  Kentucky,  and  together  had  followed 
the  lure  of  gold  in  the  early  Fifties,  locating 
adjoining  claims  amidst  the  lofty  hills 
of  the  Sierras.  They  were  mere  boys 
then,  and  Henry  was  with  them, — Henry 
who  went  away  to  end  his  days  in  the 
gilded  misery  of  a  palace  on  Fifth  Avenue. 
As  the  years  passed,  Jim  Baxter's 
claim  took  on  the  appearance  of  a  farm; 
though  he  still  clambered  laboriously 
about  on  ladders,  bringing  up  "pay  dirt" 
and  rock  from  numerous  small  shafts 
about  the  place.  A  narrow,  rocky  road 
diverged  from  the  valley  above  Renown, 
ascending  the  rugged  hillside  at  a  dan- 
gerous angle,  and  winding  in  and  out 
between  pines  and  underbrush,  through 
gates  and  across  streams  in  a  zigzag 
fashion,  as  though  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  some  agile  mountain  goat.     Up 
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and  up  it  wended  its  way,  through  scenes 
of  primitive  beauty  bearing  no  trace  of 
habitation,  until  from  the  top  of  a  wild 
peak  one  looked  down  on  the  little  white- 
washed cabin  in  its  pastoral  setting  of 
gardens  and  orchards. 

True  to  his  Southern  traditions,  Jim 
had  built  the  cabin  with  a  wide  dining 
hall  extending  its  entire  length,  and 
separating  the  kitchen  and  storeroom 
on  the  one  side  from  the  bedrooms  on 
the  other.  This  hall,  lighted  by  half 
windows  set  into  the  doors  at  either  end, 
and  warmed  by  a  huge  fireplace  con- 
structed of  broken  rock  and  clay,  realized 
Jim's  ideal  of  comfort.  On  either  side  of 
the  fire  sat  a  large  armchair,  occupied 
on  every  winter  evening  for  fifty  years  by 
Jim  Baxter  and  his  crony.  Bob  Mont- 
gomery. The  walls  were  colored  like  a 
rare  meerschaum  by  the  smoke  from  their 
black  pipes. 

Many  tales  those  walls  could  tell,  could 
one  but  pierce  their  inscrutable  silence, — 
tales  of  friendship  strengthened  by  the 
flight  of  years;  tales  of  plans  discussed 
by  two  homesick  boys  for  a  visit  to  the 
dear  old  Southland;  of  longing  lulled  but 
not  banished  by  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
prospector's  life;  of  transplanted  hearts 
tenaciously  rooted  in  alien  soil;  of  hopes 
and  fears,  of  dreams  and  disappointments, 
and  of  fierce  political  arguments  springing 
from  Bob's  recently  developed  Republican 
tendencies.  Perhaps  Jim  loved  Bob  the 
better  for  this  defection — after  the  manner 
of  a  mother  with  a  wayward  child, — and 
sought  to  correct  his  "erroneous  views." 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  arguments  in 
nowise  affected  their  friendship;  although 
a  stranger,  listening,  would  fear  violence 
on  the  part  of  both. 

Jim  was  the  more  practical  of  the  two, 
as  his  home  bore  witness;  yet  a  vein  of 
sentiment  ran  through  his  character,  like 
the  coveted  gold  through  the  quartz  of 
his  claim.  Every  tree  and  vine  and 
vegetable  about  the  place  had  its  history, 
and  all  had  originally  come  from  the  old 
home.    The  fruits  of  these  he  shared  with 


Bob,  who  was  a  bookworm  and  a  dreamer 
in  the  intervals  between  his  prospecting 
ventures.  Bob's  cabin  was  perched  at  an 
uncertain  angle  on  the  bank  of  a  tiny 
stream.  Its  pine-clad  hillside  in  front  and 
towering  ledge  of  rocks  at  the  rear  were 
guiltless  alike  of  fences  and  improvements. 

As  spring  came  on,  Jim  removed  the 
armchairs  to  the  broad  side-porch  at  his 
kitchen  door,  with  its  bench  laden  with 
a  heterogeneous  collection  of  gold  pans, 
iron  mortar  and  pestle  for  crushing  spec- 
imens, bits  of  promising  rock  awaiting 
that  process,  and  the  inevitable  smoking 
paraphernalia.  A  water  barrel,  half  sunken 
through  an  opening  in  the  floor,  caught 
the  crystal  stream  that  dripped  monot- 
onously from  the  pipe  which  led  to  a 
spring  close  by.  Porches  encircled  the 
cabin;  these,  like  the  gardens,  were 
enclosed  with  poultry  netting,  to  exclude 
the  fowl  that  roamed  at  will  over  valley 
and  hillside. 

The  kitchen  porch,  however,  held  first 
place  in  its  owner's  heart;  for  over  its 
pillars  clambered  a  cutting  of  the  identical 
grapevine  on  which  he  and  Bob  and 
Henry  had  crossed  the  brook  which  wound 
its  devious  course  through  his  father's 
plantation.  A  wild  vine  it  was,  which  had 
thrown  its  streamers  from  the  branches 
of  one  persimmon  tree  to  those  of  another 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  stream, 
forming  a  natural  bridge  for  coons  and 
possums;  and,  later,  for  the  venturesome 
youngster  who,  not  to  be  outdone,  swung 
hand  over  hand  along  the  vine,  high  above 
the  water. 

Over  this  porch,  too,  arched  the  green 
branches  of  a  scion  of  the  apple  tree 
up  which  they  had  often  shinned,  con- 
cealing themselves  in  its  dense,  foliage 
until  the  ire  of  sorely-tried  fathers, 
aroused  by  some  boyish  prank,,  had 
cooled  to  a  safe  point.  Perhaps  in  pun- 
ishment for  this  evasion  of  paternal 
justice,  the  tree  was  barren,  although 
its  parent  had  annually  borne  an  immense 
crop  of  delicious  "bell-flowers." 

The  interstices  between  roof  and  rafters 
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of  Jim's  favorite  resort  contained  a  rare 
assortment  of  hammers,  files,  wrenches, 
nails,  straps,  scraps  of  old  iron,  bits  of 
rope  and  bailing  wire,  and  still  more 
specimens  of  rock  collected  from  the 
tunnels  and  shafts  that  honeycombed 
the  hillsides  above  the  valley;  while 
along  the  wall  were  draped,  in  careless 
abandon,  garlands  of  red  peppers,  onions, 
and  herbs,  interspersed  with  old  coats 
and  discarded  overalls.  On  the  floor 
lay  an  empty  grain  sack  which  served 
as  a  couch  for  Coon,  the  little  black 
dog  that  made  his  home  with  Jim, 
going  every  morning,  rain  or  shine,  to 
visit  Bob  with  a  note  fastened  to  his 
collar.  For  an  hour  he  would  frisk  about 
the  claim,  chasing  quail,  and  squirrel 
and  rabbits;  then,  with  an  answering 
note  in  his  collar  strap,  he  would  wend 
his  way  decorously  homeward,  looking 
neither  to  right  nor  left  of  the  narrow 
trail  along  the  rocky  side  of  the  canon 
above  the  little  stream.  The  furred  and 
feathered  denizens  of  the  forest  might 
perch  with  impunity  on  either  side:  Coon 
was  oblivious  to  their  presence  until  the 
note  was  safely  deposited  in  his  master's 
hand.  This  had  been  the  daily  program 
of  his  life  since  puppyhood,  and  might 
have  continued  so  until  the  end  had  not 
the   art   of   journalism    intervened. 

It  was  a  radiant  morning  in  early 
summer  when  the  journalist  made  his 
appearance,  —  a  dapper  young  man,  of 
pleasing  address,  who  was  writing  an 
article  on  "The  Pioneers  of  California" 
for  an  Eastern  magazine,  and  had  come 
to  Renown  for  local  color.  He  waxed 
enthusiastic  over  the  scenery,  and  some 
wag  at  the  village  hotel  advised  him  to 
"stroll  out  to  Jim  Baxter's.  Good  walkin', 
fine  scenery  all  the  way,  and  the  old  man 
can  spin  ye  no  end  of  yarns  about  the 
early  days."  Acting  on  this  bit  of  friendly 
counsel,  he  started  forth  as  the  sun  was 
rising;  and,  although  the  stroll  lengthened 
into  a  seven-mile  walk  over  steep,  rough 
roads,  his  grit  was  equal  to  it,  and  he 
arrived  in  very  good  time^at  Jim's. 


With  hospitality  bojh  Southern  and 
Western,  Jim  welcomed  him,  entertaining 
him  with  reminiscences  of  characters  and 
events  once  famous  on  the  Mother  Lode. 

"Are  you  not  lonely  here  without  wife 
or  family?"  queried  the  guest,  gazing 
thoughtfully  about  at  the  blackened  walls, 
untidy  floors,  and  cobweb-draped  windows. 

"Wife,  indeed!"  said  Jim,  half  angrily. 
"What  would  I  do  with  a  wife?  She'd 
only  be  in  the  way.  I've  my  friend  Bob 
Montgomery  down  the  trail,  and  my  pipe 
and  my  dog;  that  is  company  enough 
for  any  man,  suh.  I  want  no  woman 
around  upsetting  the  place,  by  thundah! 
It  was  a  woman  that  spoiled  Henry 
Dickerson's  life,  and  dragged  him  away 
from  his  home  and  friends  to  satisfy  her 
cursed  ambition;  and  I've  no  use  for  'em 
since,  suh, — that  I  haven't." 

"What!  Not  Henry  Dickerson,  the  New 
York  millionaire!  Is  that  so?  A  chum  of 
yours?  You  don't  say!  So  he  was  a 
miner!  How  cleverly  they  concealed  it! 
'Son  of  a  wealthy  Southern  family, 
descendant  of  an  English  Earl,'  so  the 
daughter  said." 

f— And  then  he  listened  with  avidity  to 
a  story  that  would  prove  a  veritable 
"scoop"  for  his  magazine, — the  story  of 
Dickerson's  early  poverty;  of  his  marriage, 
and  of  aid  often  bestowed  by  Baxter  and 
Montgomery  in  times  of  need;  of  invest- 
ments in  Virginia  City  mining  property, 
and  of  wealth  beyond  his  dreams;  of  the 
ambition  of  wife  and  daughter  to  shine 
in  New  York  society;  of  his  reluctance  to 
leave  old  friends  and  familiar  places;  the 
final  severing  of  those  hallowed  ties;  the 
transplanting  of  a  tired  old  heart  from  a 
land  of  lofty  hills  and  azure  skies,  bird 
song  and  sunshine,  rippling  streams  and 
growing  things,  to  a  land  of  dust  and 
smoke,  noise  and  mechanism,  stone  and 
mortar;  and  of  final  rest  in  a  massive 
marble  mausoleum,  far  from  the  row  of 
little  grass-grown  mounds  where  his 
brightest  hopes  were  buried. 

Then  Jim  brought  out  a  faded  tintype 
of  Henry  in  mining  costume   (which,  in 
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truth,  was  the  extent  of  his  wardrobe  at 
the  time  it  was  taken),  and  allowed  the 
young  man  to'  copy  it.  Next  they  visited 
the  ruined  cabin  at  the  foot  of  the  orchard, 
once  the  home  of  the  deceased  millionaire, 
now  the  haunt  of  bats  and  owls.  It  was 
in  this  lowly  cabin  that  the  eyes  of 
Mrs.  Alfred  Montclaire-Allyn  had  first 
beheld  the  light,— the  ancestral  castle  of 
which  that  lady  boasted. 

"  Wouldn't  this  article  make  a  stir  in 
the  smart  set?"  soliloquized  the  journalist, 
as,  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his 
stroll,  he  started  for  town  just  before  the 
hour  for  Bob's  evening  call.  His  visit  was 
a  great  event  in  their  quiet  lives,  and 
the  two  cronies  discussed  it  over  their 
evening  pipes.  While  Bob  did  not  approve 
of  Jim's  conduct  in  relating  what  Henry 
had  allowed  his  wife  and  daughter  to  con- 
ceal from  the  public,  he  refrained  from 
commenting  on  that  phase  of  the  afi'air, 
and  together  they  eagerly  awaited  the 
August  number  of  Nobody's  Magazine. 
In  due  time  it  arrived,  but  it  failed 
to  contain  the  anticipated  article. 

In  late  September  the  journalist  re- 
appeared, and  explained  to  Jim  that  Mrs. 
Montclaire-Allyn  had  gotten  wind  of  the 
article  which  Nobody's  was  preparing  to 
issue,  and  had  purchased  both  the  story 
and  photo  from  the  publishers.  Now  the 
Riffraff  Magazine  had  negotiated  with  him 
for  a  similar  article.  Would  Mr.  Baxter 
allow  him  to  copy  the  tintype  once  more? 
Jim  hesitated  this  time. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  Mr.  Baxter," 
urged  the  young  man.  "  I'll  give  you  fifty 
dollars  for  the  privilege  of  copying  it. 
It  will  injure  no  one,  and  will  be  a  wonder- 
ful help  to  us;  for  there  is  money  in 
these  'human  interest'  stories.  The  public 
wants  them,  and  sooner  or  later  this  story 
is  bound  to  leak  out.  Is  it  not  better 
that  the  true  story  be  published  than  some 
garbled  account  that  may  do  an  injustice 
to  your  friend?  Yes,  I  know  that  the 
picture  is  not  necessary;  but  it  enhances 
the  interest  of  the  article  as  well  as  its 
value.    And  since  the  story  will  be  pub- 


lished  in   any   case,   why  not  the   photo 
as  well?" 

It  scarcely  seemed  the  right  thing  to 
do,,  to  drag  poor  Henry  into  the  lime-light 
to  satisfy  the  vulgar  curiosity  of  the 
public.  Still,  the  story  would  be  pub- 
lished, with  or  without  the  picture.  He 
had  no  authority  to  forbid  that,  though 
he  bitterly  regretted  having  related  it. 
Why  not  profit  by  it,  since  he  could  not 
suppress  it?  Above  all,  why  not  punish 
the  pride  of  the  unnatural  daughter  who 
was  ashamed  of  the  memory  of  an  honest 
father?  Yes,  "by  thundah,"  he'd  do  it; 
though  he  didn't  know  what  Bob  would 
say.  He  would  use  the  money  to  buy 
the  "raster"  he  had  so  long  coveted  to 
grind  his  rock.  He  felt  the  need  of  it 
increasingly.  To  be  sure  he  was  not  old— 
a  man  is  not  old  at  seventy-two, — yet  he 
found  that  each  day  required  a  greater 
effort  to  grind  his  specimens  in  the  old 
iron  mortar.  Perhaps  the  rock  was  grow- 
ing harder.  So  the  transaction  was  com- 
pleted;* and  Bob  said  nothing,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  he  was  not  informed 
of  what  had  taken  place., 

Jim's  new-found  wealth  did  not  bring 
unalloyed  bliss  in  its  wake.  Conscience 
refused  to  slumber;  or  if  by  any  chance  he 
lulled  it  to  rest,  Bob's  speculations  as  to 
what  had  happened  the  young  journalist 
and  his  story  reawakened  it.  He  vacillated 
between  buying  the  "raster"  and  return- 
ing the  money;  becoming  silent  and. 
moody  as  he  sought  to  solve  the  problem 
that  confronted  him.  He  had  reached  no 
decision  when  the  journalist  sent  a  letter 
containing  a  check  for  an  additional  hun- 
dred, and  saying  that  Mrs.  Montclaire- 
Allyn  had  again  purchased  the  article. 
She  had  paid  him  five  hundred  dollars 
for  the  copy  of  the  picture,  which  he  had 
retained  when  turning  in  the  article  to 
his  magazine,  and  for  his  promise  that  he 
would  write  no  more  on  the  subject  of 
her  father's  early  life.  Having  given  that 
promise,  he  had  decided,  as  a  reward  for 
her  generosity,  to  insure  silence  on  Mr. 
Baxter's  part;    and  he  hoped  the  check 
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enclosed  would  be  sufficient  inducement 
for  him  to  let  the  matter  drop. 

If  Jim  had  sinned  in  betraying  his 
friend's  secret,  the  bitterness  of  that 
moment  was  sufficient  punishment  for 
this  first  dishonorable  act  of  a  life  fast 
drawing  to  a  close.  It  was  gall  and  worm- 
wood to  his  sensitive  spirit  to  feel  that 
he,  who  loved  Henry,  should  be  bribed 
by  a  stranger  to  shield  hi-s  memory.  Jim 
had  never  heard  of  tainted  money,  yet 
he  regarded  that  check  as  a  thing 
accursed,  and  not  for  all  the  gold  of  the 
Sierras  would  he  have  spent  one  penny 
of  it.  He  felt  that  it  could  not  be  returned 
too  quickly;  and,  as  the  morrow  was 
Bob's  appointed  day  for  his  weekly  visit 
to  Renown,  he  decided  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  the  affair  and  ask  Bob  to  return 
the  check  for  him. 

Accordingly,  when  they  were  seated  on 
the  porch,  smoking  their  evening  pipes, 
amidst  a  shower  of  brilliant  autumn  leaves 
which  floated  down  on  every  passing  breeze, 
Jim  told  his  miserable  story  in  a  guilty, 
disconnected  fashion.  The  aid  he  had 
expected  was  not  forthcoming.  Instead, 
Bob  turned  upon  him  angrily,  a  world 
of  strange  contempt  in  his  fine  old  eyes. 

"So  this  is  how  you  have  been  deceiving 
me!"  he  said.  "This  is  why  you  were  so 
willing  to  tell  the  details  of  Henry's 
private  life  to. a  stranger!  I  never  dreamed 
that  you  would  so  far  forget  Southern 
honor  as  to  trade  on  the  memory  of  a  dead 
friend,  still  less  that  you  would  disgrace 
yourself  by  blackmailing  (I  call  it  so)  his 
daughter.  No,  I  shall  not  touch  your 
accursed  check.  I  refuse  to  be  dragged 
down  to  your  level.  From  this  day  forth, 
suh,  I'll   have  nothing  to  do  with  you." 

And,  though  the  trembling,  high-pitched 
voice  died  away  into  something  pathet- 
ically akin  to  a  sob,  he  turned  with  head 
erect,  and  stalked  down  the  path,  the  old 
manzanita  cane  thumping  a  ferocious 
accompaniment  to  every  step;  while  Jim 
strode  inside  the  cabin,  slamming  the  door 
with  such  violence  that  Coon  gave  an 
involuntary  yelp  of  fright;    then,  with  one 


ear  erect,  the  other  drooping,  he  wistfully 
eyed  the  retreating  form  of  Bob,  and 
the  blank  surface  of  the  door  through 
which  Jim  had  vanished. 

"Disgrace  indeed!  Blackmail!"  snorted 
Jim.  "A  Southerner  who  forgets  his  prin- 
ciples so  far  as  to  admire  a  Republican 
President  that  eats  with  niggahs  hasn't 
any  call  to  be  so  'uppish.'" 

Both  Jim  and  Bob  were  too  angry  at 
first  to  realize  the  desolation  that  this 
estrangement  would  bring  into  their  lives ; 
and  later,  when  that  knowledge  was 
brought  home  with  appalling  force  by  a 
thousand  trivial  incidents  of  daily  exist- 
ence, neither  would  seek  a  reconciliation; 
for  in  their  poor  human  hearts  the  flower 
of  Southern  honor  was  overtopped  by  the 
weed  of  Southern  pride. 

Coon  still  made  his  daily  visits  to  Bob, 
but  his  joy  was  dimmed  by  the  aimlessness 
of  his  mission.  The  tiny  strap  about  his 
neck  no  longer  held  a  note;  and  now, 
instead  of  chasing  birds'  and  rabbits,  he 
sat  dolefully  at  Bob's  feet,  with  head 
aslant  and  eyes  riveted  on  the  hand  that 
had  been  wont  to  fasten  the  missives  to 
his  collar.  All  through  that  desolate 
winter  he  was  the  only  link  between  the 
one-time  comrades;  and  their  dull  eyes 
surreptitiously  searched  Coon's  collar  with 
an  eagerness  greater  than  his  own,  but 
they  looked  in  vain. 

Those  were  bitter  days  for  both,  and 
anxiety  for  the  other  weighed  heavily  on 
the  heart  of  each.  Life  held  no  zest  for 
these  two,  who  had  made  no  other  inti- 
mates. For  fifty  years  each  had  found 
the  other's  companionship  sufficient;  and 
now  —  their  pipes  were  flavorless;  the 
spiciest  bit  of  political  news  was  insipid 
since  there  was  no  one  with  whom  to 
discuss  it.  Night  after  night  Jim  sat  alone 
by  the  hearth,  not  trusting  himself  to 
glance  at  the  vacant  chair  beside  him; 
while  through  his  brain  throbbed  the 
words  that  he  and  Bob  had  sung  together 
in.  those  boyish  days  of  homesickness: 

The  days  go  by  like  a  shadow  on  the  hearty 
In  rorrow  where  all  was  delight. 
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The  sorrow  had  not  been  so  poignant, 
the  shadow  so  dark,  when  as  friends  they 
had  shared  the  burden  of  grief;  but  now, 
when,  an  alien,  each  bore  it  alone,  Jim 
realized  the  truth  of  the  familiar  words. 
Ages  long  that  winter  seemed  to  both; 
yet  spring  came  at  last,  and  the  balmy 
air  tempted  Jim  to  transfer  the  armchairs 
to  the  favorite  porch,  where  he  watched 
the  biids  swelling  on  the  apple  trees. 
In  Jim's  throat  a  lump  was  swelling,  too, 
at  every  thought  of  Bob;  and  just  as  his 
misery  seemed  unbearable  Father  Carroll 
came  upon  the  scene.  He  was  returning 
on  foot  from  a  sick-call,  having  refused 
the  offer  of  the  poor  Mexican  who  wished 
to  drive  him  home  again.  His  duties 
ended,  he  promised  to  return  the  following 
weekj  and  set  out  on  his  homeward  way 
by  the  trail  that  led  through  Jim's  claim, 
arriving  there  shortly  before  noon.  He 
paused  to  ask  for  a  drink  of  water,  but 
Jim  insisted  that  he  should  remain  for 
dinner. 

As  he  had  welcomed  ^  the  journalist 
who  brought  discord  into  his  Eden,  he 
welcomed  the  priest  who  banished  it. 
This  was  the  first  priest  he  had  ever  met, 
and  he  had  heard  many  stories  derogatory 
to  the  cloth;  yet  he  could  not  believe 
that  Father  Carroll's  genial  manner  was 
a  mask  which  concealed  smug  hypocrisy 
and  Jesuitical  cunning, — phrases  which 
in  the  vocabulary  of  the  sect  in  which 
he  had  been  reared  were  ever  associated 
with  the  priesthood.  The  narrowness  and 
bigotry  of  his  early  years  had  been  blotted 
out  by  contact  with  men  of  every  creed 
and  of  no  creed.  And  so  it  was  tkat, 
won  by  Father  Carroll's  unaffected  friend- 
liness, Jim  made  his  first  confession, — 
not  sacramental  to  be  sure,  yet  efficacious 
in  removing  the  weight  from  heart  and 
conscience. 

Jim's  wildest  flights  of  fancy  had  never 
pictured  anything  like  this  man's  sym- 
pathy and  tenderness  with  sinners.  Still, 
he  made  the  culprit  understand  in  no 
uncertain  manner  that  there  was  no  hope 
that    matters     would    right     themselves. 


Nothing  short  of  the  wrongdoer's  best 
efforts  at  restitution  would  satisfy  the 
law  of  justice.  And,  sad  to  say,  the 
checks  had  never  been  returned;  for 
since  the  unhappy  day  of  his  quarrel  with 
Bob  they  had  served  only  to  open  the 
wound  afresh,  and  they  still  lay  on  the 
mantel  where  Jim  in  his  anger  had  tossed 
them. 

Jim  passed  the  night  in  a  fever  of  antici- 
pation; and  early  the  following  morning 
his  feet  were  set  upon  the  once  familiar 
trail,  now  half  obliterated  by  weeds. 
Restoration  of  his  ill-gotten  gains,  and 
reconciliation  with  his  old  friend,  were 
the  price  of  peace,  so  the  priest  had  said; 
and,  while  he  trembled  at  the  thought 
of  Bob's  possible  anger,  he  rejoiced  at  the 
prospect  of  seeing  his  old  comrade  again. 

He  had  no  cause  for  fear  on  the  score 
of  his  welcome.  That  lonely  winter  had 
taught  its  lessons  to  Bob  as  well  as  to 
himself,  and  chief  among  them  was  the 
lesson  of  tolerance.  When  he  repeated  his 
request  that  Bob  would  return  the  money 
for  him — a  proof  of  his  humility,  a  test 
of  Bob's  forgiveness, — the  hand  extended 
for  letter  and  checks  over-reached  the 
bounds  and  caught  his  withered  fingers 
in  a  warm  clasp.  Then  each  went  his 
way, — Bob  toward  Renown,  and  Jim  on 
the  homeward  trail.  His  spirits  rose 
buoyantly,  now  that  Bob  understood;  and 
he  wondered  at  the  transformation  that 
an  hour  had  wrought  in  the  land. 

Everything  had  seemed  gray  and  barren 
when  he  passed  this  way  so  short  a  time 
before;  and  now  in  every  tree  and  bush 
wild  birds  were  singing;  starry  moss 
clung  to  the  wayside  ledges;  the  hills 
were  clothed  with  a  mantle  of  tender 
green;  the  little  brook  was  rippling  over 
its  bed  of  snowy  pebbles;  while  on  either 
hand  waxen  Shasta  lilies,  in  creamy  rank 
and  file,  were  flooding  the  air  with 
fragrance.  Truly,  spring  had  come  with 
astonishing  swiftness. 

Was  it  telepathy  or  intuition  that 
warned  Jim  to  warm  an  extra  ration  of 
beans  that  evening,  to  bake  a  larger  pan 
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of  cornbread,  and  fry  an  extra  rasher  of 
bacon,  with  fresh  eggs,  golden  brown  and 
tempting?  These  preparations  were  not 
in  vain,  as  a  joyful  bark  from  Coon 
attested.  "  Never  barks  that  way  for  any 
one  but  Bob,"  Jim  informed  himself, 
exultantly;  and,  sure  enough,  Bob  it  was, 
striding  up  the  trail.  Coon  frisked  joyously 
about,  almost  tripping  the  object  of  his 
solicitude,  the  while  visions  of  a  renewal 
of  his  mission  as  postman  danced  through 
his  canine  brain. 

The  old  men  met  quite  as  though 
nothing  had  interrupted  their  intercourse; 
and  the  meal  which  followed  was  a  merry 
one,  although  each  marked  with  a  pang 
the  traces  of  age  and  sadness  which  that 
desolate  winter  had  left  on  the  other.  Jim 
related  the  story  of  the  priest's  visit;  and, 
while  Bob  made  no  comment,  a  gleam  of 
pleasure  lighted  his  face.  That  evening 
the  chair  beside  Jim's  was  no  longer 
vacant;  the  smoke  from  two  old  black 
pipes  perfumed  the  balmy  air;  two  silvered 
heads  nodded  ecstatically;  while  two  pairs 
of  dim  old  eyes  gleamed  with  peace. 

It  was  thus  that  Father  Carroll  found 
them  as  he  passed  down  the  trail  after 
his  second  visit  to  the  dying  Mexican  in 
the  cabin  above.  All  day  his  mind  had 
dwelt  upon  the  pathetic  estrangement  of 
these  old  comrades,  and  now  he  scarcely 
dared  hope  'for  the  sight  which  met  his 
gaze.  The  old  men  arose  at  his  approach. 
Pressing  his  hand  in  a  warm  clasp,  Jim 
turned  to  his  companion  and  announced 
in  a  voice  trembling  with  pride  and 
happiness : 

"Bob,  this  is  my  friend.  Father  Carroll." 

And  Bob,  with  courtly  Southern  grace, 
clasped  the  disengaged  hand  of  the  priest, 
as  he  replied: 

"May  I  also  claim  the  privilege  of  your 
friendship?  Jim's  friends  have  always 
been  mine." 

And  so  began  a  triple  alliance  which 
lasted  through  life,  and  led  the  old 
men  into  that  Fold  where  divine  love 
strengthens  and  glorifies  the  bonds  of 
human  affection. 


0  Babe  of  Bethlehem! 

BY    BRIAN    O'HIGGINS. 

^  BLEvSSED  Babe  of  Bethlehem, 

Who  left  Thy  place  on  high, 
Who  humbly  took  the  form  of  man, 

For  the  sins  of  man  to  die! 

O   Babe  forlorn  of  Bethlehem! 

Pity  full   sure   had   fled. 
When  men  would  not  offer  the  Son  of  God 

A  rest  for  His  sacred  head. 

O  gracious  Babe  of  Bethlehem! 

Take  from  our  hearts  to-day 
The  love   which  the  wc-ld  denied   to  Thee 

On  Thy  toilsome,   thorny  way. 

Oh,  guide  us  safe  o'er  tiie  darksome  paths 
Till  the  sorrows  we  bear  shall  cease, 

And  our  eyes  shall  seek  for  Thy  loving  smile 
In  the  land  of  unending  peace ! 


Solesmes  the  Beautiful. 


BY   JOHN    HANNON. 


AMID  '  SO  much  heartrending  news 
from  France  and  Portugal,  all  lovers 
of  the  glory  of  God's  house — of  "  splendor 
for  God's  sake,"  in  M.  Huysmans'  rather 
unlovely  phrase,* — must  rejoice  that  St. 
Peter's  Abbey  of  Solesmes  has  found  a 
safe  purchaser  at  last.  Widespread  rumor 
has  it  that  the  devout  nobleman  who  has 
found  the  money  intends  not  only  to  secure 
the  Abbey  from  profane  uses,  but  to  hold 
it  till  the  monks  can  return  and  resume 
possession.  The  exiled  sons  of  St.  Benedict 
can  breathe  more  freely,  and  perhaps  find 
presage  of  "peace  after  strife,"  if  not  as 
yet  of  "port  after  stormy  seas." 

The  Abbey  of  Solesmes  is  new  and  very 
beautiful.  Robert  Burns  and  Lord  Byron 
have  enshrined  in  memorable  verse  the 
Protestant  notion,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
bareness  and  poverty  best  beseem  the 
house   of   God;     and,    on   the   other,    the 

*    "Le  luxe  pour  Dieu." 
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deistic  fancy  about  the  open  aisles  of  the 
forest  being  the  only  perfect  cathedral. 

A  journey  through  rheumatic  wood- 
lands on  a  wet  winter's  day  puts  Childe 
Harold's  rhapsody  out  of  court  along  the 
plane  of  common-sense;  while  the  leal 
Scot  who  admires  "The  Cottar's  Saturday 
Night"  and  also  reads  his  Bible  may  be 
safely  questioned  concerning  the  magnif- 
icence of  Solomon's  Temple.  Was  that 
wrong?  No,  he  will  answer:  God  ordained 
it;  the  Holy  of  Holies  was  no  mere 
meeting-house,  but  a  shrine  of  God's  pro- 
tecting presence;  finally,  sacrifices  being 
at  the  heart  of  Jewish  ritual,  external 
pomp  and  splendor,  with  ceremonial  acts 
such  as  the  lighting  of  lamps  and  the  burn- 
ing of  much  incense,  were  in  the  nature 
of  things  needful.  Naturally,  he  will  pro- 
ceed from  this  to  the  familiar  defence  of 
four  bare  walls  and  a  roof  as  things 
significantly  "spiritual";  but  he  has 
already  given  in  germ,  and  unknowingly, 
the  Catholic  reply. 

The  Most  Holy  Eucharist  is  the  fulfil- 
ment of  types  and  prophecies.  Loving 
zeal  for  the  beauty  of  Its  house  and 
the  place  where  Its  glory  dwelleth  is  a 
duty  and  a  high  privilege  under  the  New 
Dispensation.  Whether  viewed  as  Sacrifice 
or  as  Sacrament,  It  is  "the  centre  of 
immutable  truth,"  so  that  only  fervent 
faith  in  the  Real  Presence  can  with  power 
and  finality  expel  from  the  minds  of 
the  weak  certain  infiltrations  of  a  false, 
parsimonious,  unlovely  "spirituality."  Yet 
the  mendacious  Collectivist  doctrine  called 
Socialism  is  in  the  air;  and  some  are  too 
prone  to  ask,  with  the  recreant  Apostle, 
"Why  this  waste?"  if  not  to  expect, 
with  Mark  Twain  at  Naples,  that  silver 
sanctuary  lamps  should  be  given  as  largess 
to  lazzaroni. 

Few  Catholics  should  need  reminding 
that  there  is  a  season  for  all  things;  that 
Our  Lord  commended  the  widow  who 
gave  her  last  farthitigs  to  the  Temple; 
and  that  popes  and  saints  have  again 
and  again  converted  the  more  precious 
of   their  sacred  vessels  into   alms  during 


seasons  of  public  calamity.  However,  the 
sentimental  and  apparently  insincere  .Col- 
lectivism of  such  books  as  "The  Tramp 
Abroad"  need  not  detain  us.  The  pity 
is  that  writers  and  compilers  of  travel- 
books  to  whom  Catholic  cathedrals  are 
no  more  than  vast  assembly  rooms  should 
have  power  to  awaken  the  least  responsive 
echo  among  unreflecting  children  of  the 
Church. 

"There  are  certain  extremely  simple 
religious  ideas  which  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  people  understand,"  remarked 
J.  K.  Huysmans  about  eight  years  ago, 
in  a  rugged  lay-sermon,  with  the  Abbey 
of  Solesmes  for  text.  "It  is  perhaps 
inevitable  that  infidels  should  fail  to  grasp 
devotional  principles.  It  is  less  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  believers  should  find 
them  puzzling.  How  many  practising 
Catholics  there  are  who  stare  open-eyed 
when  the  contemplative  life  is  mentioned, 
and  end  up  by  repeating  the  same, 
inevitable  sentence,  '  I  understand  very 
well  the  good  work  of  the  St.  Vincent  of 
Paul  nuns  and  the  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Poor,  but  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  Orders 
like  the  Carmelites  or  the  Trappists ' ! 
The  least  cross-questioning  evokes  the 
explanation :  '  Because  they  do  nothing 
you  see.' 

"For  such  people,  the  expiation  of  the 
sins  of  others  by  prayer  and  fasting,  and 
the  praise  of  God  by  the  due  recitation 
of  the  Divine  Office,  are  as  idle  tasks 
and  labor  lost.  It  is  doubtless  for  this 
reason  that  communities  not  leading  the 
active  life — such  as  the  Poor  Clares,  for 
instance, — are  for  the  most  part  poor 
indeed.  No  money  is  given  them,  as  to 
others,  because  it  would  be  money  the 
employment  of  which  could  not  be  super- 
intended,— money  which  would  bring  in 
no  visible,  no  tangible  benefit  or  result 
this  side  of  the  tomb." 

In  what  follows,  concerning  the  un- 
spiritual  outlook  of  la  majorite  des  ouailles, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  M.  Huysmans 
is  speaking  of  his  compatriots  only.  In 
the  English-speaking  lands,  many  candid 
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and  cultured  Protestants  have  at  least  a 
romantic  feeling  for  abbeys  and  their 
secluded  life;  imbibed,  it  may  be,  from 
the  pages  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  the 
Lake  poets.  Even  this  would  seem  to  be 
lacking  to  many  of  the  Mass-going  French 
bourgeois  encountered  by  M.  Huysmans 
after  his  conversion: 

"  But  among  these  mystic  concepts,  so 
meaningless  to  most  of  the  flock  (d  la 
majorite  des  ouailles),  there  is  one  yet 
darker  and,  if  possible,  more  completely 
locked  away  out  of  sight.  It  is  the  idea 
of  splendor  for  God's  sake.  Consequently 
the  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  whose  raison 
d'etre  in  the  Church  is  precisely  that — to 
surround  our  Redeemer  with  all  the 
splendor  and  (as  it  were)  all  the  ease 
and  comfort  possible, — is  bound  to  be 
the  Order  of  Orders  to  give  rise  to  the 
surest  misunderstandings  and  the  falsest 
notions." 

Here  the  writer  quotes  with  effect  a 
passage  from  his  own  strong  book,  "La 
Cathedrale": 

"The  veritable  end  of  a  son  of  St. 
Benedict  is  psalmody  and  song  in  praise 
of  God;  is  apprenticeship  on  earth  to 
eternal  employment  on  high;  is  the  cele- 
bration of  the  glory  of  God  according  to 
God's  inspiration,  in  words  He  Himself 
once  spoke  by  the  mouth  of  David  and 
the  Prophets.  It  is  a  task  of  joy  and 
peace;  an  earnest-penny  here  of  a  jubilant 
inheritance  hereafter;  a  toil  most  nearly 
approaching  the  service  of  the  blessed 
spirits;  in  a  word,  it  is  the  loftiest  labor 
upon  earth." 

Of  course  the  Canonical  Hours — the 
"psalmody  and  song  in  praise  of  God" — 
here  eloquently  singled  out  for  praise,  are 
to  be  considered  as  forming  an  integrant 
part  of  one  great  whole — the  Church's 
Liturgy,  culminating  in  the  Holy  Mass. 
Huysmans  himself  is  careful  to  point  this 
out,  after  making  the  citation.  But  the 
passage,  perhaps,  is  hardly  open  to  serious 
misconstruction. 

We  may  omit  some  strictures  on  the 
"gabbling"  of  the  OfiQce  in  French  cathe- 


dral chapters  by  singing-men,  and  a 
characteristic  word  on  that  explosive  topic, 
"What  constitutes  true  Plain  Chant?" 
The  great  work  of  the  Solesmes  school  in 
this  direction  is  well  and  widely  known. 
What  follows  is  less  polemical.  No  person 
of  taste  can  reasonably  resent  Benedictine 
efforts  to  improve,  for  instance,  the 
"fiddleback"  French  chasuble: 

"At  the  same  time  that  they  were  re- 
storing church  music,  they  were  retrieving 
by  research  the  designs  of  sacred  objects 
used  in  worship,  which  the  bad  taste  of 
generations  had  spoiled.  They  resumed 
the  disused  pattern  of  medieval  chasubles, 
doubtless  deeming  that  very  little  true 
sense  of  the  beautiful  is  disclosed  in  the 
modern  [French]  cardboard  vestment, 
gold-braided  and  cross-quartered,  which 
hangs  straight  and  stiff,  leaving  plaits  on 
the  priest's  shoulders  like  the  drooped 
ears  of  some  listening  animal.  As  with 
the  patterns,  so  with  the  colors  of  the 
sacred  vestments.  In  place  of  the  raw 
reds  and  greens,  the  dead  whites,  the  vin 
du  Midi  violets  and  rough  golds,  which 
make  the  celebrant's  back  at  Mass  a 
torture-target  to  the  eyesight  {une  cible 
de  souffrances  pour  la  vue),  they  substi- 
tuted delicate  melting  hues,  the  caressing 
liturgical  tints  of  yesteryear. 

"They  would  have  us  pay  court  to  the 
Supreme  Beauty  with  whatsoever  of  the 
noble  in  human  nature  survives  the  fall 
of  Adam;  with  the  inspirations  of  that  art 
St.  Hildegarde  defined  as  '  a  half-effaced 
memory  of  the  primal  state,  from  which 
we  are  fallen  since  the  days  of  Eden.'" 

At  the  time  of  writing,  the  German 
Emperor  has  just  gladdened  the  Catholics 
of  the  world,  and  infuriated  anti-clerical 
scribes  in  the  Fatherland,  by  his  state 
visit  to  the  Abbey  of  Beuron.  The  opening 
words  of  his  Imperial  Majesty's  speech  to 
the  archabbot  and  community  may  here 
be  interpolated,  so  aptly  does  their  blunt 
prose  fit  in  with  M.  Huysmans'  pleadings: 

"  Esteemed  Lord  Archabbot,  I  give 
you  hearty  thanks  for  the  friendly  words 
with  which  you  have  received  me;    and 
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I  rejoice  in  having  had  the  opportunity 
of  paying  a  visit  to  the  Congregation,  and 
being  able  to  convey  to  you  my  sincere 
good- will.  From  the  beginning  of  my 
reign  it  has  been  a  special  pleasure  to  me 
to  support  the  Benedictines  in  their 
efiforts;  for  I  have  remarked  that, 
wherever  they  have  been  at  work,  they 
have  not  only  striven  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  religion,  but  have  also  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  province  of 
church  music,  of  art  and  science,  and 
otherwise,  —  work  which  is  not  to  be 
underrated.  ..." 

In  his  book  called  "  Le  Moine  Bene- 
dictin,"  Dom  Besse  (sometime  of  the 
Abbey  of  Ligug6),  speaks  with  naturally 
greater  enthusiasm  of  the  work  which, 
in  the  Kaiser's  measured  words,  "is  not 
to  be  underrated."  "The  construction  and 
adornment  of  monastic  churches,"  he 
says,  "and  the  artistic  character  of  all 
objects  used  in  worship,  are  as  important 
for  the  social  regeneration  of  a  country 
as  the  erection  of  schools  or  hospitals  and 
the  foundation  of  missionary  centres"! 
Dom  Besse  has  at  least  the  courage  of 
convictions  in  which  most  will  find  more 
to  marvel  at  than  to  accept.  His  aesthet- 
icism  is  on  safer  ground  when  he  explains 
how  "the  ugly  is  an  abomination  to 
Benedictines."  "They  behold  in  it,"  he 
says,  "a  disorder,  a  species  of  indefinable 
sinfulness,  whose  presence  within  or 
shadow  without  the  sanctuary  ofifends 
angelic  eyes;  while  art,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  as  it  were  a  reflex  of  Our  Lord's 
ineflfable  beauty." 

Ideas  such  as  these  undoubtedly  underly 
the  richness  and  pomp  of  Benedictine 
ceremonial,  from  the  glorious  chant  of  the 
monks  in  choir  to  the  sumptuous  vest- 
ments worn  by  the  abbot,  "whose  crosier 
is  sometimes  of  carven  ivory,  whose  mitre 
is  often  inlaid  with  gems."  Assuredly  the 
central  Catholic  idea  of  offering  only  of 
one's  best  to  the  Beloved  should  find 
among  us  no  objectors.  Yet  the  France 
of  a  decade  since  provided  M.  Huysmans 
with  so  many  that  he  said  he  was  "tired 


of  tussling  with  those  who,  after  a  visit 
to  Solesmes,  reproached  the  monastery 
for  the  grandeur  of  its  new  buildings,  the 
sumptuousness  of  its  ceremonies,  and  the 
splendor  of  its  copes  and  mitres.  .  .  . 

"A  worthy  cure  whispered  one  day,  as 
he  came  out  of  the  sacristy  at  Solesmes: 
'There  is  something  of  everything  here — 
except  poverty.'  This  is  so,  and  why  not? 
The  Benedictine  is  not  called  upon,  like 
the  religious  of  other  institutes,  to  practise 
severe  macerations  and  to  live  on  alms. 
We  can  not  fix  too  firmly  in  our  minds 
the  fact  that  the  good  works  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  are  varied  and  most  dissimilar. 
There  are  communities  to  nurse  and  to 
teach,  to  preach  and  to  extend,  to  make 
reparation  and  do  penance,  to  offer  praise 
in  holy  cheerfulness.  All  have  their  raison 
d'etre,  and  all  render  service;  but  is  it 
not  inevitable  that  the  aspect  of  each 
should  be  distinct?  The  poverty  of 
Trappist  and  Poor  Clare  chapels,  with 
their  wooden  candlesticks  and  uncolored 
window  panes,  the  mournful  chant  of  the 
Carmelites, — these  things  are  as  natural 
among  paragons  of  austerity  and  sacrifice 
as  is  the  Church's  splendor  among  black- 
robed  monks  more  particularly  vowed  to 
a  life  of  sacred  studies  and  liturgical 
functions. 

"And  now  again  for  this  good  cur6 
who  is  pained  by  a  mitre  (a  gift  to  the 
Abbey,  by  the  way)  because  it  is  overlaid 
with  gems  whose  mystic  significance  seems 
to  escape  him, — does  he  think  the  abbot 
wears  it  for  his  personal  pleasure?  Surely 
he  knows  that  in  a  monastery  the  abbot 
represents  Our  Lord,  and  that  the  servant 
is  arrayed  to  figure  forth  the  Master. 
This  outward  glory  is  for  Christ,  and  not 
for  His  minister.  Let  me  give  a  yet  clearer 
illustration  of  the  point  at  issue.  I  know 
a  convent  where  the  hangings  inside  the 
Tabernacle  are  starred  with  clusters  of 
diamonds.  Now,  these  are  seen  by  none, 
save  momentarily  by  a  priest  removing  or 
replacing  the  ciborium.  It  can  not  be 
doubted  that  the  gems  are  set  where  they 
are  to  magnify  the  Lord,  and  Him  alone." 
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With  all  the  pertinacity  of  a  great 
advocate  like  the  pile-driving  Sir  Charles 
Russell,  of  Parnell  Commission  days,  M. 
Huysmans  is  determined  to  send  his  point 
home.  And  he  never  shrinks  from  telling 
unpalatable  truths: 

"  It  may  be  remarked,  by  the  by,  that 
if  these  jewels  were  counterfeit,  like  those 
now  adorning  most  altars  and  mon- 
strances, they  would  be  blamed  of  no  man. 
We  would  not  dare  to  offer  glass  crystals 
or  paste  to  a  friend,  but  when  it  comes 
to  Our  Lord,  we  act  otherwise.  Pinch- 
beck is  quite  good  enough — ^for  Him!" 

Leaving  this  side  of  the  subject,  the 
writer  turns  to  consideration  of  the  then 
new  buildings  at  Solesmes,  remarking 
parenthetically  that  their  "breadth  and 
strength"  {Vampleur  et  la  force)  receive 
scant  justice  in  current  photographs  and 
illustrations : 

"One  fact  is  certain.  Almost  every 
cloister  put  up  nowadays  is,  from  the 
artist's  standpoint,  an  absolute  nullity. 
The  galleries  seem  to  be  cut  in  cardboard; 
the  vaulting  is  of  papier-mache;  the 
pillars  are  like  whitewashed  poles;  while 
as  to  ornament,  it  is  better  for  one's  peace 
of  mind's  sake  not  to  look  that  way  at  all. 
Everything  smells  of  modern  building, — 
so  showy,  so  scamped,  so  flimsy,  so 
dishonest." 

M.  Huysmans  would  have  been  a  ser- 
viceable architectural  reviewer  for  Catholic 
Book  Notes,  the  Truth  Society's  vivacious 
periodical.  Elsewhere  in  his  writings,  if 
not  here,  he  seems  to  show  more  than 
traces  of  the  curious  time-blindness  affect- 
ing ultra-Ruskinians,  who  would  call 
Westminster  Abbey  "glaring"  when  it 
was  new.  None  the  less,  it  remains  the 
fact  that  no  mellowing  light  of  the  cen- 
turies can  ever  infuse  into  a  lay  architect's 
work  what  his  mind  did  not  bring  to  the 
task,  —  viz.,  the  fulness  of  the  monastic 
ideal.  We  are  not  to  expect  too  much 
from  professional  laymen,  living  and  work- 
ing in  the  world: 

"  It  is  hard  for  a  man  who  has  not  lived 
in  a  monastery  to  build  one.    He  is  bound 


to  lack  a  special  sense,  the  peculiar 
product  of  an  enclosed  life  spent  in  the 
service  of  that  liturgy,  and  contemplation 
of  those  symbols  without  which  no  work 
of  mystic  architecture  is  possible.  Only  a 
real  artist  who  is  also  a  holy  and  learned 
monk  can  rediscover  the  Middle  Age 
outlook  and  the  expert  knowledge  indis- 
pensable  in    abbey-construction." 

The  trouble  is  to  find  such  a  man. 
M.  Huysmans  claims  that  Solesmes  suc- 
ceeded. Among  the  Fathers  was  an  archi- 
tect of  merit,  Dom  Mellet,  who  had  given 
up  his  profession  to  enter  the  cloister. 
The  abbot  entrusted  him  with  the  task 
of  rebuilding  the  convent  where  he  had 
so  long  lived.  It  had  grown  inadequate 
for  community  needs,  and  was  fast  falling 
into  bad  repair.  Dom  Mellet  set  to  work 
and  produced  what  Huysmans  terms,  in 
a  curiously  loopholed  exaggeration,  "the 
only  modern  work  of  monastic  archi- 
tecture extant  in  our  century, — in  France, 
at  any  rate."  His  Trappist  associations 
should  have  given  the  great  aesthete  pause. 
There  is  Mount  Melleray  in  Ireland, 
built  by  the  skill  of  monks  and  the  free 
labor  of  the  poor  v/hen  the  nineteenth 
century  was  young.    But  to  continue: 

"Viewed  from  the  banks  of  the  Sarthe 
below,  Solesmes  Abbey  is  a  redoubtable 
erection,  of  hewn  granite  blocks  through- 
out. Flanked  by  massive  towers,  it  soars 
to  dizzy  heights,  till  one  gasps  at  the 
power  of  the  mighty  mass  in  its  skyward 
rush,  from  amid  gigantic  buttresses.  The 
mind  is  fain  to  dwell  on  the  cloistral- 
military  style  of  medieval  architecture,  to 
recall  Mont  St. -Michel  or  some  other  of 
the  fortress-monasteries  put  up  in  feudal 
days  by  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict.  Indeed, 
the  comparison  is  really  justified  by  the 
dignified  security,  the  calm  power  of  this 
monument. 

"After  the  first  feeling  of  bewilderment 
has  passed,  one  discovers  that,  for  all  its 
air  of  grand  simplicity,  the  building  has 
a  wealth  of  interesting  detail.  The  monoto- 
nous aspect  these  huge  walls  would  present 
if    they    were    regular    and    symmetrical 
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throughout,  is  broken  by  the  alliance  of 
the  round  with  the  pointed  arch;  and  by 
the  tower-windows,  which  look  as  if  they 
had  leaped  over  one  another's  head  before 
settling  into  position;  while  nothing  is 
more  captivating  than  the  high  pointed 
bays  outlined  by  the  flying  buttresses, 
framing  openings  which  seem  to  bestride 
each  other,  and  no  two  of  which  are  alike. 

"The  interior  is  not  less  diversified. 
The  refectory  is  cathedral-like  in  its 
sweep,  with  enormous  pillars  upholding 
the  spring  of  the  arches.  And  here  again, 
in  this  hall,  there  are  enchantingly  un- 
expected touches.  A  high  fireplace  and 
capacious  Old-World  chimney  brighten 
up  one  side  of  it;  and  the  capitals  of  the 
columns  serve  as  quaint  and  delightful 
remembrancers  of  where  you  stand,  being 
carved  with  dreamy  owls  encircled  by  the 
crows  dear  to  St.  Benedict;  with  poisoned 
goblets,  shattered  by  the  saint's  blessing; 
and  with  other  beasts  and  other  things,  all 
recalling  episodes  in  the  Patriarch's  life,  or 
having  to  do  with  the  Order's  lectionary. 

"The  rest  of  the  Abbey  is  as  yet  in  an 
unfinished  state;  still,  one  can  not  but 
marvel  at  the  sense  of  a  monastic  strong- 
hold, of  a  cloister  prepared  to  stand  siege, 
of  a  perfect  Middle  Age  atmosphere,  in 
the  countless  stairways,  some  of  them 
winding  upward  like  a  St.  Giles'  screw,  and 
others  intersecting,  and  thus  destroying 
the  prim  symmetry  of  which  latter-day 
architects  are  so  proud.  Furthermore,  as 
you  reach  the  end  of  one  long  gallery 
after  another,  you  have  unexpected  views 
of  the  interior,  as  the  change  from  story 
to  story  narrows  or  widens  the  way  you 
traverse;  and  then,  at  some  sudden  turn, 
there  opens  out  a  vista  of  the  bright 
landscape  watered  by  the  Sarthe. 

"Finally — and  here  is  the  point  which 
people  who  talk  so  much  at  random  ought 
really  to  endeavor  to  grasp, — the  splendor, 
or  rather  the  beauty,  of  these  new  build- 
ings of  St.  Peter  of  Solesmes,  serves  to 
increase  the  glory  of  God  and  of  the 
saint  in  whose  honor  they  have  been 
erected.    And  then,  from  another  point  of 


view,  this  Abbey,  as  I  have  said  before, 
is  the  only  eflfort  of  art  in  our  time  which 
is  really  monastic.  A  true  'good  work' 
then,  this,  brought  into  being  by  the 
abbot  who  willed  it,  and  by  the  monk 
who  thought  it  out." 

It  has  been  carefully  computed  that  the 
small  turnover  of  50,000  votes  at  the  last 
French  General  Elections  would  have 
defeated  the  Bloc  and  its  bottle-holders, 
the  Jews  and  the  Freemasons.  Is  it  too 
much  to  expect  that  ere  the  electoral  urns 
are  opened  again,  a  solid  phalanx  of 
100,000  French  Catholics  may  be  induced 
to  think  as  kindly  of  the  Catholic  cause 
as  the  Protestant  Kaiser  Wilhelm  does  of 
the  Monks  of  the  West?  "My  lord  Arch- 
abbot,"  he  said  at  the  significant  close  of 
his  Beuron  speech,  "I  will  always  accord 
you  and  your  Order  my  favor  and  pro- 
tection." May  the  Fathers  of  Solesmes 
soon  hear  like  words  from  an  awakened 
democracy  in  France! 


A  Black  Sheep. 


SISTER  MARY,  tall  and  stately  in  her 
grey  gown  and  white  cornette,  stood 
at  the  table  of  a  packing  room  of  a  large 
laundry  in  one  of  England's  manufac- 
turing towns,  holding  in  her  hand  an 
empty  picture  frame. 

"  Where  is  the  picture  belonging  to 
this  frame?"  she  asked,  in  a  clear,  cold 
voice. 

No  reply  came  from  the  group  of  rough- 
looking  women  who  paused  in  their  occu- 
pation of  sorting  the  clothes  to  listen  to 
her  question. 

"Girls,  I  am  speaking  to  you  all,  and 
I  expect  an  answer.  I  ask  again,  where 
is  the  picture?" 

A  voice,  half  muffled,  yet  with  a  defiant 
ring  in  it,  came  from  amongst  the  workers : 

"In  the  fire." 

There  was  no  surprise  apparent  in  the 
even  tones  of  the  Sister  of  Charity. 

"Who  threw  it  there?" 
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Again  in  the  same  voice  came  the  reply: 

"I  did." 

Sister  Mary  let  her  glance  wander  slowly 
from  face  to  face  before,  she  looked  directly 
at  the  culprit.  Strangely  enough,  there 
was  more  shame  to  be  seen  on  the  other 
countenances  than  on  that. 

"Mary  Henly,  you  may  wait  for  me  at 
the  cloakroom  door  after  time  bell  this 
evening." 

No  more  was  said,  and  in  silence  work 
was  resumed.  The  mistress  had  shown 
no  curiosity,  no  anger  when  speaking; 
but  in  her  heart  she  was  greatly  puzzled 
over  the  occurrence. 

The  "girls,"  though  their  faults  were 
legion,  had  never  shown  any  disrespect 
to  the  statues  or  pictures  that  were  to  be 
found  in  each  room;  and  this  outbreak 
was  apparently  quite  unaccountable.  The 
girl,  Mary  Henly,  was  Irish  born,  but  had 
lived  all  her  life  in  England,  and  had 
drifted  away  from  the  practice  of  her 
religion,  —  from  the  practice,  indeed,  of 
anything  that  was  good;  though  it  was 
at  her  own  request  that,  a  few  weeks  pre- 
viously, she  had  been  taken  into  the 
laundry.  She  was  a  good  worker,  and 
appeared  to  be  fairly  happy  in  her  new 
surroundings.  But  so  far  the  nuns  had 
made  no  impression  on  her;  and  her 
strong,  wilful  temperament  was  cha'ing 
under  the  unaccustomed  discipline. 

The  other  girls  filed  out  of  the  wor  k- 
room  when  the  time  bell  rang;    but  Ma    •, 
in    obedience    to    the    Sister's    coramanci, 
waited  under  the  big  clock  in  the  pas    :z:-,' 
to  explain  her  conduct. 

"Well,  Mary,"  said  the  nun,  seriously 
and  gently,  "  I  want  you  to  tell  me  why 
you  threw  the  holy  picture  into  the  fire." 

Shamefaced  now,  the  girl  stood  silent, 
with  drooping  head. 

"We  asked  no  questions  when  you  came 
to  us,"  the  Sister  went  on;  "but  I  can 
guess  that  in  your  life  there  has  been  some 
one  whom  you  loved  dearly, — your  mother 
perhaps,  or  your  father,  or  a  little  brother 
or  sister,  or  some  one  who  was  kind  to 
you   when  you  yourself  were  a  child.     I 


think  by  your  face  it  was  your  mother 
that  you  loved  the  best.  Well,  what 
would  you  say  if  a  person  came  and  threw 
your  mother's  picture,  perhaps  with  words 
of  mockery,  into  the  fire,  or  tore  it  to  bits 
and  scattered  it  through  the  mud  of  the 
streets?  That  is  what  you  have  done  to 
my  Mother;  and  she  is  your  Mother  too, 
my  poor  child,  though  you  know  her  and 
her  Divine  Son  so  little!  Now,  Mary,  what 
am  I  to  say  to  you?  You  see,  I  know 
something  about  it  already." 

"They've  split  then,"  said  Mary,  sul- 
lenly; "and  it's  more  than  likely  they've 
told  lies  to  you.  I'm  bad  —  real  bad, — 
but  not  so  bad  as  they  are;  for  they  sham 
and  I  don't.  I'd  beat  the  lot  of  them  at 
language  in  the  streets,  but  what  they 
say  when  you're  gone  is  not  fit  for  her" 
(nodding  toward  a  picture  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  that  hung  on  the  corridor  wall) 
"  and  her  little  Son  to  hear.  They're  better 
in  the  fire  than  listening  to  such  talk;  and 
when  the  others  wouldn't  quit,  I  took  and 
threw  the  picture  in." 

The  next  day  Mary  Henly's  place  in 
the  laundry  was  empty.  She  had  stolen 
away,  no  one  knew  where,  from  the  life 
whose  restrictions  were  too  irksome  to 
her;  and  her  companions  soon  forgot 
her.  Not  so  the  nuns.  For  long  after 
they  remembered  in  their  prayers  the 
wilful,  wandering  soul  who  h,ad  taken  so 
curious  a  way  of  shielding  the  Infant 
Jesus  and  His  Mother  from  shame  and 
sorrow. 

There  was  no  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  in 
the  city;  but  since  the  Franciscan  friar 
had  been  appointed  as  chaplain  he  had 
obtained  leave  for  one  or  two  ladies  to 
visit  the  female  side.  On  Christmas  Day 
his  other  duties  did  not  permit  the 
chaplain  to  do  more  in  the  prison  than 
on  any  other  festival;  but  leave  was 
given  for  one  of  the  visiting  ladies  to 
take  with  her,  on  the  afternoon  of  our 
Saviour's  birthday,  a  friend  who  had 
promised  to  sing  the  season's  hymns  to 
the   prisoners. 

Monica    Heaton    made    a    sacrifice    in 
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giving  up  a  part  of  her  Christmas  Day 
to  sing  for  the  unfortunate  women  in  the 
jail,  for  she  had  not  many  holidays  in 
the  year;  but  her  face  was  as  bright  and 
as  smiling,  when  Mrs.  Kendal  called  for 
her  at  the  appointed  time,  as  though  it 
was  entirely  to  please  herself  that  she 
was  going. 

On  reaching  the  prison,  they  found  the 
Catholic  women  inmates,  under  the  charge 
of  two  warders,  gathered  together  in  the 
room  where  Mass  had  been  said  in 
the  morning.  With  one  exception,  all 
brightened  at  the  sight  of  the  visitors: 
the  face  of  No.  149  never  changed.  It 
was  a  curiously  powerful  face,  with  a 
strong  mouth,  and  deep  grey  eyes  that 
had  once  had  great  possibilities  in  their 
depths,  but  that  were  now  clouded  by 
the  memory  of  the  past.  There  was  a 
fascination  about  the  woman  to  Monica, 
and  whilst  Mrs.  Kendal  vv^as  busy  with  the 
others  she  spoke  to  her  shyly. 

"Do  you  care  for  music?"  she  asked. 
"  We  thought  perhaps  you  would  like  to 
hear  some  Christmas  hymns  and  carols 
to-day." 

A  gleam  crept  into  the  heavy  eyes. 

"I  love  it!"  came  the  reply,  with  unex- 
pected force.  "I'll  listen  all  night  if 
you'll  sing." 

"Then  I  am  glad  I  came,"  said  Monica, 
who  had  been  contrasting  her  own  cheer- 
ful home  with  this.  "  Perhaps  you  know 
some  of  the  hymns;  and,  if  you'd  help 
me  by  joining  in  the  refrains,  I  could  go 
on  longer  and  sing  all  the  more." 

"I'm  not  fit  to  sing  those  words  with 
the  like  of  you.  I  am  bad."  And  a 
regretful  note  sounded  in  the  voice  usually 
so  hard. 

Monica  paused  in  turning  over  the 
leaves,  and  looked  up,  uncertain  what 
to  answer. 

"They  are  beautiful  hymns,"  she  said 
softly,  after  a  moment's  pause.  "I  wish 
you  would  sing  them,  too.  Christmas 
would  not  seem  to  me  real  without  them." 

"It's  ten  years  since  I  heard  them," 
said  No.  149,  half  scornfully,  half  ashamed. 


"I  was  in  a  convent  laundry  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  the  nuns  sang  them  there." 

"I've  sung  them  every  year  of  my  life 
since  I  could  sing  at  all,  and  before  that 
my  mother  sang  them  for  me,"  said 
Monica,  wondering  inwardly  where  her 
companion  had  spent  the  intervening 
Christmases. 

At  that  moment  Mrs.  Kendal  appeared, 
and  Monica  did  not  notice  the  contraction 
of  pain  that  her  words  brought  to  the 
prisoner's  face.  Pier  voice,  though  not 
very  powerful,  was  clear  and  true,  and 
very  tenderly  she  sang  of  the  sufferings 
of  Jesus  as  an  Infant  on  earth.  "Once 
in  David's  royal  city,"  was  followed  by 
"See  amid  the  winter  snow,"  and  by 
"Angels  we  have  heard  on  high";  and 
then  after  a  little  pause  she  began  the 
more  solemn  strains  of  the  Adeste  Fideles. 
She  had  forgotten  her  surroundings, — 
forgotten  the  prison  and  the  cold,  wet 
streets, — forgotten  even  the  welcome  that 
was  awaiting  her  at  home;  all  her  heart 
was  in  her  music,  and  to  her  it  was  in 
very  truth  a  prayer:  "Come,  let  us  adore 
Christ  the  Lord!" 

Even  the  most  ignorant  there  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  almost  passionate  entreaty 
that  finished  up  the  sweet  old  hymn;  and 
as  the  last  note  died  away  not  a  sound 
was  heard  to  break  the  solemn  stillness. 
The  darkness  was  deepening.  The  bare 
room  was  dim  and  filled  with  shadows. 
The  music  had  waked  memories  in  the 
minds  of  all,  and  they  hushed  even  their 
thanks  almost  to  a  whisper. 

Silently  the  two  visitors  moved  to  go 
away,  but  at  the  door  Monica  felt  a  hand 
upon  her  dress.  A  figure  was  kneeling  in 
the  gloom,  shame,  despair,  repentance 
showing  in  the  bowed  and  humble  attitude. 

"For  God's  sake,"  whispered  a  voice 
she  recognized,  "ask  the  priest  to  come 
to  me, — for  God's  sake  and  for  the  sake 
of  His  Holy  Mother!" 

Monica  hesitated  for  a  moment. 

"To-night,"  moaned  the  woman;  "for 
maybe  to-morrow  \  wouldn't  hc^vc  the 
Qoyrage." 
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"I  will,"  cried  the  girl,  —  "I  promise 
I  will!"  And  then  she  passed  out  of 
the  room. 

She  told  Mrs.  Kendal  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  together  they  went  to  Father 
Cuthbert  and  explained  all  that  had  taken 
place.  Then,  almost  before  the  repentant 
sinner  had  realized  what  she  had  done 
in  sending  for  the  priest,  she  was  sum- 
moned to  him;  and,  with  kindly  encour- 
agement, he  was  helping  her  in  the  difficult 
telling  of  the  long,  sad  past, — a  story  that 
went  back  to  those  far-off  days  when, 
herself  an  innocent  child,  the  poor  outcast 
had  sung  the  hymns  that  had  so  touched 
her  to-night,  and  had  invited  others  to  lay 
their  heart's  love  at  the  feet  of  the  Christ- 
Child,  who  had  come  on  earth  at  this 
season  to  save  us  from  sin  and  hell. 

The  next  time  Mrs.  Kendal  wrote  to 
Monica  Heaton  she  had  joyful  news  to 
tell.  No.  149's  time  in  prison  was  over, 
but  her  resolutions  for  the  future  were 
firm  and  decided.  She  could  never  again 
face  the  temptations  of  the  world,  and 
she  had  sought  admission  to  a  penitents' 
home.  Not  many  in  those  peaceful  walls 
had  such  battles  to  fight  as  she,  but  none 
were  stronger  or  more  determined  to 
redeem  the  past.  And  as  every  Christmas 
comes  round,  Mary  Henly  wonders  anew 
who  and  what  it  was  that  secured  for  her 
the  double  grace  of  sincere  repentance 
and  perseverance. 

Her  only  answer  is  that  all  was  owing 
to  her  mother's  prayers — but,  then,  she 
has  never  thought  of  what  she  herself 
once  did  in  order  to  save  from  irreverence 
the  picture  of  Mary  Immaculate  and  her 
Infant  Son. 


A  Forgotten  Shrine. 


BY    M.    BARRY    O'dELANY. 


A  Message. 

I^E  stretched  His  baby  arms  to  her, 

'•And  what  did  Mary  see? 
The  radiance  of  Bethlehem, 

EcHpsed  by  Calvary. 
So  'tis  the  Infant  King's  embrace 

That  se^^is  a  crqgs  to  thee! 


F 


AMOUS  as  the  quaint  little  church 
Saint-Julien-le-Pauvre  once  was, 
and  notwithstanding  its  beauty  (for  it 
is  a  veritable  architectural  gem),  it  is 
comparatively  unknown  in  our  day,  even 
to  the  Parisians  themselves.  The  reason 
therefor  is  that  it  is  situated  in  one  of  the 
oldest  parts  of  Paris,  and  is  almost  com- 
pletely hidden,  till  one  is  quite  close  to 
it,  by  a  surrounding  cluster  of  grimy 
and  dilapidated  houses.  These  gloomy 
old  buildings  are  fast  falling  into  ruin; 
and,  for  the  most  part,  are  silent  and 
deserted  now.  In  bygone  centuries,  how- 
ever, they  were  the  centre  of  much  life  and 
animation,  and  were  seldom  if  ever  empty; 
for  they  then  gave  lodging  to  the  crowds 
of  poor  pilgrims  who  came  to  invoke  the 
intercession  of  the  good  Saint  Julien, 
patron  of  the  poor.  A  thirteenth-century 
author  says,  in  allusion  to  this  pious 
custom : 

Saint  Juliens 

Qui   heberge  les  Chretiens. 

Saint  Julien,  from  whom  the  old  church 
takes  its  name,  was  a  ferryman  who,  as 
an  act  of  penance,  devoted  himself  to 
ferrying  poor  persons  across  a  river  free 
of  charge;  in  which  charitable  work  he 
was  assisted  by  his  wife.  One  day,  the 
legend  relates,  a  miserable  leper  requested 
to  be  rowed  to  the  opposite  bank,  and  the 
kind-hearted  Julien  at  once  did  as  he  was 
asked.  In  spite  of  his  apparent  poverty, 
the  grateful  leper  offered  to  remunerate 
the  ferryman  for  his  services;  and  when, 
with  his  usual  self-denial,  the  latter  refused 
to  accept  anything,  thesup^sed  leper 
revealed  himself  as  oiu/Bl^as^^S^rd  and 
suddenly  disappearedr  /y.     ^^^ 

The  principal  strtelfe  (Sljjthe|j«strict 
in  which  the  old  charab  sta^^^Jwf :  the 
Rue  Saint-Julien-le-FH^vhi»i,*feit^^Rue  de 
la  Bticherie,  the  Rue  Q»lnnft<and  the 
Rue  du  Fouarre,  in  which  the  poet  Papte 
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lived  when  in  Paris;  indeed,  it  was  in  the 
church  of  Saint  Julien  that  he  used  to 
hear  Mass.  A  stranger  would  probably 
have  some  difficulty  in  finding  the  entrance 
to  the  church;  for  the  principal  door  is 
now  closed  to  the  public,  and  serves  for 
the  admission  of  the  sick  to  the  neigh- 
boring hospital  known  as  the  H6tel-Dieu. 
After  many  twistings  and  turnings,  the 
visitor  will  find  himself  before  Rue  No.  1 1 
Saint-Julien-le-Pauvre,  at  which  point  the 
straggling  old  street  becomes  so  narrow 
that  two  cabs  could  hardly  pass  in  it.  The 
first  object  that  will  then  strike  the  gaze 
is  a  seeming  loft,  surmounted  by  some- 
thing that  looks  like  a  dovecot,  standing 
at  the  far  end  of  a  little  courtyard,  and 
covered  with  the  dust  and  dirt  of  years. 
But  the  stained-glass  windows,  which 
also  can  be  seen  from  there,  reveal  the 
true  nature  of  the  crumbling  building 
that  is  coming  slowly  into  view,  and  show 
that  the  apparent  dovecot  is  really  the 
belfry  of  the  church. 

Passing  under  the  arched  entrance,  and 
following  a  well-worn  path  that  runs 
through  the  desolate  courtyard,  one  comes 
to  a  plain  little  door.  It  has,  in  recent 
years,  been  pierced  where  there  was  for- 
merly a  solid  wall,  and  is  now  the  only 
entrance  to  the  church.  Within  a  few  feet 
of  it  stands  the  Holy  Well  of  Saint  Julien, 
by  bathing  in  the  waters  of  which  the 
blind  were  frequently  restored  to  sight. 
From  here,  too,  a  very  old  house,  with 
a  circular  per  on  of  six  steps,  can  be  seen. 
It  has  a  pious  attraction  for  all  visitors 
to  the  district;  for  it  was  there  that, 
in  the  sixth  century,  George  Florence 
Gregory,  better  known  as  Saint  Gregory 
of  Tours,  stayed  when  he  lived  in  Paris. 
Close  by  is  another  historic  house,  equally 
old,  which  was  reserved  fDr  the  accom- 
modation of  the  various  pilgrim  bishops 
who  came  to  pray  in  the  church  of 
Saint-Julien-le-Pauvre.  Over  its  tottering 
doorway  is  an  ancient  figure  of  Themis, 
daughter  of  Coelus  and .  Terra,  holding  a 
sword  in  one  hand  and  in  the  other  a 
pair  of  scales. 


The  architecture  of  Saint-Julien-le- 
Pauvre  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the 
oldest  parts  of  Notre  Dame;  but  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  it  is  peculiar 
to  itself,  being  a  mixture  of  the  Roman- 
esque, the  Sarrazin  and  the  Bizarre.  The 
church  was  once  a  dependency  of  the 
famous  Abbey  of  Longchamp.  Later  on 
it  became  the  chapel  of  the  H6tel-Dieu 
Hospital;  and,  indeed,  in  periods  of 
epidemic,  was  itself  often  used  as  a 
hospital, — the  sick  being  laid  down  in  the 
nave  and  in  the  aisles,  on  beds  of  straw 
that  were  changed  every  morning.  Despite 
its  present  poverty-stricken  air,  the  old 
church  awakened  the  greed  of  the  Nor- 
mans in  the  eighth  century,  and  was  sacked 
by  them;  as  a  breach  in  the  wall,  to  the 
left  on  entering,  bears  witness  even  to 
the  present  day. 

The  church  of  Saint-Julien-le-Pauvre 
is  now  assigned  to  the  Greek  Catholics, 
and  is  served  by  Syrian  priests,  who  say 
Mass  in  Arabic.  The  interior  differs  from 
the  average  Catholic  church  in  having  a 
cloison,  or  kind  of  screen,  with  three 
curtained  doors,  separating  the  altar  and 
choir  from  the  assistants.  At  certain  parts 
of  the  service,  these  curtains,  which  are 
of  Oriental  design,  are  thrown  wide  open, 
and  at  others  are  drawn  closely  together. 

The  nave  is  of  a  more  recent  date  than 
the  choir,  and  ends  in  a  triple  apse.  It 
is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  massive 
round  pillars,  no  two  of  which  exactly 
resemble  each  other.  All  are  ornamented 
with  richly  carved  capitals,  and  are  sup- 
ported by  finely  proportioned  Romanesque 
arches.  The  general  impression,  however, 
is  one  of  desolation  and  decay.  The  walls 
are  crumbling  where  they  stand;  and  the 
traces,  here  and  there,  of  attempts  at 
restoration  or  at  preservation  are  full  of 
melancholy  for  the  thoughtful  spectator; 
for  they  show  that,  beautiful  as'  the  church 
of  Saint-JuIien-le-Pauvre"  once  was,  and 
indeed  still  is  even  in  its  ever-increasing 
decay,  it  is  but  a  perishing  relic  of  the  past. 

The  celebrated  philanthropist,  Monty  on, 
is  buried  in  Saint-Julien-le-Pauvre,  where. 
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in  the  south  aisle,  his  tomb  and  his  statue 
may  be  seen.  He  left  his  vast  wealth  to 
the  Acad^mie  des  Sciences,  the  Academie 
Frangaise,  and  the  hospitals  of  Paris. 
He  also  instituted,  amongst  other  Aca- 
demic prizes,  the  famous  Prix  Montyon, 
which  is  awarded  annually  to  the  person, 
or  persons,  specially  distinguished  during 
the  preceding  twelve  months  for  good 
works  and  self-sacrificing  deeds. 


A  Treasured  Word. 


THERE  is  a  lesson  for  parents  and 
all  who  have  the  charge  of  chil- 
dren— a  lesson  which  should  be  taken  to 
heart — in  a  story  related  by  the  late  Bishop 
Mclntyre,  of  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.  It 
has  been  told  in  The  Ave  Maria  before, 
but  will  bear   retelling— yes,  many  times. 

Before  being  appointed  bishop,  Father 
Mclntyre  was  parish  priest  of  Tignish, 
an  Acadian  settlement  in  the  western  part 
of  Prince  Edward  Island.  His  mission 
comprised  a  very  large  district,  which  is 
now  divided  into  many  parishes.  One  of 
these  —  the  Indian  reserve  known  as 
Lennox  Island — was  often  visited  by 
Father  Mclntyre,  who  offered  Mass  in  the 
little  chapel  of  St.  Anne;  and,  in  default 
of  a  presbytery,  lodged  in  the  home  of 
the  Mic-Mac  chief,  Peter  Francis. 

Mrs.  Francis,  who,  like  Martha  of  old, 
was  much  engrossed  in  housewifely  duties, 
and  careful  for  the  good  Father's  comfort, 
had  occasion  during  one  of  his  visits  to 
punish  her  little  boy  Peter,  then  not  much 
more  than  a  baby.  She  was  very  angry, 
and  in  keen  pursuit  of  the  little  fellow, 
who,  terribly  afraid  of  the  coming  chas- 
tisement, fled  to  the  priest  for  protection. 
Father  Mclntyre  opened  his  arms  and 
threw  them  around  the  trembling  child, 
while  he  gently  reproved  the  mother  for 
her  extreme  severity,  saying  that  she 
really  must  forgive  her  son,  who  would 
surely  be  good  henceforth. 

"And  how.^do  I  know  he'U  be  good, 
Father?"  asked  the  woman. 


"I'll  go  security  that  he  will  be  good," 
said  the  priest. 

And  so  the  little  boy  was  reprieved,  and 
Father  Mclntyre  thought  no  more  of  the 
matter. 

Many  years  after,  when,  as  Bishop  of 
the  diocese,  he  was  paying  his  first  pastoral 
visit  to  Lennox  Island,  a  procession  in  his 
honor  came  to  meet  him  at  the  shore. 
From  the  ranks  stepped  a  tall,  handsome 
young  man,  who,  doing  homage  to  his 
chief  pastor,  said  smilingly  that  he  had 
come  to  relieve  his  Lordship  of  his  bond ; 
and,  upon  the  Bishop  wonderingly  asking 
what  he  meant,  recalled  the  incident  of 
the  threatened  whipping,  and  said  that  he 
was  the  little  boy  for  whom  his  Lord- 
ship had  gone  security  so  many  years 
before,  naively  remarking  that  he  had 
been  good  ever  since. 


Anglican  Appreciation. 


TRIBUTES  to  the  Church  from  those 
outside  her  fold  are  rendered  all  the 
more  gratifying  in  these  days  from  the 
well-founded  hope,  born  of  reading  them, 
that  their  writers  will  eventually  receive 
the  grace — granted,  it  is  said,  once  at 
least  to  every  honest  sectarian — of  seeing 
the  light,  and  appreciating  the  Church's 
beauty  not  from  without  but  from  within 
her  pale.  The  most  unswerving  actual 
loyalty  to  Anglicanism,  Presbyterianism, 
or  any  other  of  the  numerous  denomina- 
tions, is  no  guarantee  that  a  change  may 
not  come  over  the  spirit  of  him  who  pro- 
fesses such  loyalty;  and  there  is  not  want- 
ing superabundant  evidence  nowadays 
that  the  change  is  most  imminent  in  those 
who,  contemning  the  vulgar  abuse  which 
was  for  decades,  not  to  say  centuries,  the 
customary  attitude  of  sectarians  toward 
Catholicism,  openly  avow  their  admira- 
tion for  some  portion  at  least  of  the 
Church's  creed  and  work.  We  have  been 
led  into  this  strain  of  thought  by  reading 
the  following  article  from  the  Canadian 
Churchman  (Anglican) : 
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It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  country  in  the 
world  where  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  wields 
so  much  power  for  good  as  in  the  Dominion  - 
of  Canada,  and  especially  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  Here  we  see  it  at  its  best.  A  recent 
writer  in  the  London  Times,  after  speaking  a 
little  severely  of  the  connection  of  the  Church 
with  politics,  concludes  with  this  panegyric  on 
the  Quebec  priesthood:  "Notwithstanding  these 
frequent  political  conflicts,  the  pastoral  relation 
between  the  curis  and  the  French  people  is  ideal. 
The  priests  are  unfailing  springs  of  wholesome 
influences.  They  teach  thrift,  sobriety,  and 
industry.  They  are  the  patient,  self-sacrificing 
pastors  of  a  people  happy  in  their  social  and 
faithful  in  their  domestic  relations, — courteous 
to  a  fault,  and  hospitable  to  a  degree.  They  are 
of  a  younger  world,  perhaps;  but  any  one  v.ill 
find  in  rural  Quebec  as  miich  virtue,  as  much 
charm,  as  much  of  the  joy  of  life,  as  anywhere 
else  on  earth."  This  is  high  praise,  and  it  is 
written  by  a  man  on  the  spot. 

On  the  broad  grounds,  therefore,  of  general 
social  well-being,  we  can  honestly  and  heartily 
congratulate  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on 
its  magnificent  work  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
and  we  have  many  valuable  lessons  to  learn 
from  them.  It  is  a  matter  for  devout  thankful- 
ness that  this  great  Church  stands  uncompro- 
misingly for  the  sacredness  of,  the  marriage  tie, 
and  the  consequent  stability  of  the  home  and 
family.  The  whole  future  of  our  Christian  civili- 
zation is  bound  up,  and  will  stand  or  fall,  with 
this.  Again,  they  have  borne  unflinching  witness 
to  the  principle  of  religious  education,  for  which 
they  have  made,  and  are  making  all  over  the 
continent,  tremendous  sacrifices.  And,  again, 
they  stand  for  the  supernatural  in  religion, — ■ 
for  the  truth  that  Christianity  is  a  divinely 
instituted  system,  and  has  its  origin  from  above 
and  not  from  below.  These  three  principles  of 
prime  importance  are  now  being  everywhere 
questioned  and  imperilled;  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  in  upholding  and  vigorously 
defending  them,  deserves  well  of  the  whole  of 
Christendom,  and   mankind  generally.  .  .  . 

With  a  full  consciousness  of  the  points  at 
issue  between  us,  and  with  the  profoundest 
loyalty  to  our  own  beloved  Church,  whose  work 
and  influence  we  would  not  belittle  by  one  iota, 
we  have  unalloyed  pleasure  in  bearing  our  tes- 
timony to  the  great  work  now  being  accom- 
pHshed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Canada,  and  to  her  loyalty  to  those  fundamental 
principles  inexpressibly  dear  to  myriads  outside 
her  own  communion. 

This  is  pleasant  reading,  and  we  con- 
gratulate the  Canadian^Churchman  on  its 
notable  fair-mindedness, 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


Many  reflections  about  peace  and  not  a 
few  about  benevolence  have  been  inspired 
by  Mr.  Carnegie's  latest  great  benevo- 
lence— the  giving  of  ten  million  dollars  to 
establish  a  peace  foundation.  The  editor 
of  Harper's  Weekly  thinks  the  gift  might 
also  serve  as  a  text  for  observations  on 
the  "power  of  wealth,"  and  remarks: 

"  Unhappily,  when  that  phrase  is  used, 
it  seems  natural  to  think  first  of  wrong 
and  cruel  things  that  the  mere  possession 
of  money  has  enabled  men  to  do.  Some- 
how, an  evil  significance  at  once  suggests 
itself.  But  can  not  this  be  changed?  May 
not  the  chief  service  to  humanity  of  men 
like  Mr.  Carnegie  and  Mr.  Rockefeller 
eventually  turn  out  to  be,  not  the  specific 
good  things  they  have  done  with  their 
money,  but  rather  the  general  example 
they  have  given  of  the  possibilities  of 
great  wealth  as  a  distinctly  beneficent 
force  and  agency?  Certain  it  is  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  extremely  desirable  things, 
extremely  good  things,  that  can  not  be 
done  in  this  world  by  any  other  agency 
than  a  great  deal  of  money.  Rich  men,  of 
public  spirit  and  intelligent  foresight  and 
princely  generosity,  can  h^lp  civilization 
along  as  no  other  class  of  men  can.  .  .  . 
As  the  world  and  human  nature  stand  at 
present,  the  right  kind  of  rich  people  seem 
to  be  hardly  less  than  essential.  To  get 
rich  merely  for  riches'  sake,  merely  for 
one's  own  sake,  may  be  rather  poor 
business;  but  to  get  rich,  honestly,  for  the 
sake  of  the  good  one  can  do  with  a  heap 
of  money,  —  that  is  a  different  matter. 
We  are  optimists  enough  to  believe,'^ 
concludes  Col.  Harvey,  "that  there  are  a 
good  many  men  in  the  world  who  really 
have  precisely  this  ambition." 


We  commented  some  time  ago  on  the 
truly  Catholic  and  manly  attitude  of  M. 
Marc  Sangnier  when  the  Siilon  was  taken 
to  task  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.    As  a. 
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by-product  of  M.  Sangtiier's  act  of  sub- 
mission to  divinely  constituted  authority, 
we  quote  a  brief  paragraph  from  a  letter 
sent  to  him  by  Dr.  Amieux,  one  of  his 
foremost  associates: 

I  have  become  a  Catholic,  and  write  to  ask 
your  prayers.  I  can  not  do  without  the  sacra- 
ments. You  did  well  when  you  bowed  to  the 
authority  of  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope.  Had 
you  acted  otherwise,  I  should  certainly  not  have 
become  a  Cattiolic  to-day;  for  I  had  confidence 
in  you,  and  you  would  have  ruined  that  con- 
fidence, and  put  off  my  conversion.  I  have 
waited  four  years  before  taking  this  irrevocable 
step.  I  shall  never  go  back  upon  it,  in  spite 
of  all  the  reverses  which  may  await  me  in  my 
life  as  a  Catholic. 

The  incident  may  serve  to  remind  those 
who  occupy  responsible  positions  in  civil 
or  industrial  life  that  they  exercise  for 
good  or  evil  an  influence  which  is  far  wider 
than  most  of  them  suspect.  How  many 
non-Catholics  have  been  turned  aside 
from  the  path  to  the  Church  by  the  bad 
example  of  Catholic  associates! 


A  word-painting  by  Canon  Sheehan 
that  is  worth  reproducing  at  this  season 
is  quoted  in  the  Dublin  Leader: 

To-day  a  child  in  its  mother's  arms  came  into 
my  garden.  I  looked  at  it,  and  sav/  at  the  same 
time  the  necessity  of  the  Incarnation.  God 
could  not  resist  taking  that  loveliest  form, 
the  highest  to  which  material  things  have 
reached.  The  yellow  curls,  thick  and  close,  and 
fine  as  silk  floss,  falling  down  upon  his  neck; 
the  clear,  limpid  eyes,  beaming  with  pure 
delight;  the  white  teeth,  and  his  ineffable  joy 
as  he  played  at  hide-and-seek  behind  his 
mother's  neck;  and  then,  becoming  suddenly 
serious,  stroked  his  mother's  cheek  and  stared 
at  her  with  eyes  of  wonder. 

Such  a  sight  inspired  one  of  Raphael's 
most  admired  masterpieces;  and  that, 
again,  has  moved  myriad  hearts  to  adora- 
tion and  prayer. 


Sun.  The  manager  of  a  Fifth  Avenue 
hotel  the  other  day  received  from  one  of 
his  doormen  —  "a  steady  young  fellow 
with  a  wife  and  two  children"  —  a  beau- 
tiful diamond  and  pearl  chain  with  a 
watch  pendant,  found  by  the  employee 
on  a  rug  at  the  door.  The  following  morn- 
ing the  jewelry  was  inquired  about  by 
its  owner,  who,  on  receiving  it,  placed  a 
bill  in  an  envelope  and  asked  that  it  be 
given  to  the  doorman.  "  When  the  latter 
came  on  duty,"  says  the  manager,  "the 
chief  clerk  handed  him  the  envelope  with 
a  joking,  '  I  suppose  there  is  a  couple 
dollars  in  this  for  you.'  —  'Thank  you, 
sir!'  said  the  doorman,  going  back  to  his 
post.  Several  hours  afterward,  convinced 
that  there  was  more  than  $2  in  the 
envelope,  I  asked  the  doorman  how  much 
it  had  contained.  '  I  haven't  opened  it 
yet,  sir,'  he  replied  taking  it  from  his 
pocket.  He  tore  off  one  end,  and  out 
tumbled  a  $50  bill.  The  man's  eyes  bulged. 
Then  he  recovered  himself.  'This  will 
come  in  handy,  sir,'  he  said,  quietly. 
'  'Twas  only  yesterday  that  my  wife  and  I 
decided  that  S25  we  had  scraped  together 
should  be  sent  to  the  old  mother  in 
Ireland.  We  did  not  know  if  we  could 
spare  it,  but  she  needed  it  worse,  and  we 
sent  it.'" 

Most  of  the  "American  dollars"  that 
have  gone  to  Ireland  in  the  past  six  or 
seven  decades,  though  harder  earned  than 
the  foregoing  fifty,  represented  similar 
generous  love  and  its  invariable  accom- 
paniment— genuine  self-sacrifice. 


Apropos  of  the  "American  dollars" 
cry  injected  into  the  recent  British  elec- 
tions, there  is  a  striking  commentary  on 
the  phrase  and  its  significance  contained 
in  an  incident  related  in  the  New  York 


That  Tom  Moore,  whatever  else  he  may 
have  been,  was  not  a  Protestant  is  proved 
by  a  letter  addressed  to  the  late  Dr. 
Ambrose,  M.  P.,  by  the  Anglican  rector 
of  Bromham,  England,  in  which  it  is  posi- 
tively asserted  that  the  poet  "never 
changed  his  religious  belief:  that  he  died 
as  he  lived  —  a  Roman  Catholic."  The 
letter  is  published  in  the  London  Tablet 
of  Dec.  10.  Moore's  residence  was  in  the 
Bromham   parish,   and  he  lies  buried   in 
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its  churchyard,  doubtless  at  the  instance 
of  his  wife,  a  fashionable  beauty  of  the 
period,  and  also  a  stanch  Protestant, 
whom  he  married  at  the  height  of  his 
popularity.  Moore,  it  seems,  often  accom- 
panied her  to  the  door  of  the  Anglican 
church,  but  would  never  go  in.  She  "got 
even"  by  preventing  a  priest  from  visiting 
him  during  his  last  illness  (which  was  of 
two  years'  duration),  and  by  having  him 
buried  in  a  Protestant  graveyard. 

The  wife  of  a  prominent  fallen-away 
Catholic  —  an  apostate  rather  —  in  this 
country,  who  died  some  years  ago,  did 
the  same.  She  afterward  became  a  spiritist 
and  a  medium.  Extraordinary  things  are 
reported  to  have  occurred  at  her  "sit- 
tings." The  priest,  who  made  great  efforts 
to  get  near  her  renegade  husband  during 
his  last  illness  had  meantime  been  trans- 
ferred to  another  city,  and  became  vicar- 
general  of  the  diocese.  Though  disposed 
to  ridicule  the  spiritistic  phenomena  of 
which  he  had  heard,  he  assured  us  that 
invisible  fingers  were  once  snapped  loudly 
in  his  face.  Very  strange  things  really 
do  happen  in  this  world. 


The  late  Dr.  Hodge,  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian College  at  Princeton,  deserves  to  be 
remembered  as  an  opponent  of  the  irre- 
ligious tendencies  of  our  public  schools, 
from  which  religious  instruction  is  so 
rigidly  excluded.  In  the  last  paper  written 
by  him  before  his  death,  Dr.  Hodge 
expressly  commended  Catholics  for  having 
maintained  the  sound  position  on  educa- 
tion, and  rendered  thanks  to  God  "that 
He  has  preserved  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  America  to-day  true  to  that 
theory  of  education,  .  .  .  from  which  the 
public  schools  of  the  nation  have  been  so 
madly  perverted." 


daily  papers  carefully,  must  be  struck  by 
the  numerous  tragedies  at  holiday  seasons. 
Last  Thanksgiving  the  number  of  suicides 
of  poor  and  lonely  men  and  women  was 
so  appalling  that  we  had  no  heart  to  touch 
on  the  dismal  record.  We  have  noticed 
the  same  sorrowful  coincidence  at  many 
Christmastides."  Having  said  this  much, 
our  contemporary  proceeds  in  a  strain 
of  broad  and  tolerant  charity: 

It  is  true  that  men  and  women  should  keep 
their  faith  in  God  through  the  severest  trials, 
and  be  resigned  to  ever}-  ill  that  can  befall  them, 
more  especially  if  their  hearts  tell  them  that 
they  are  the  architects  of  their  own  misfortunes. 
It  is  very  easy  for  the  rich,  and  even  for  the 
wage-earner  assured  of  constant  employment 
and  frugal  comfort,  to  preach  at  the  victims 
of  their  own  or  others'  sins  and  blunders.  But 
put  yourself  in  the  place  of  one  who,  as 
Christmas  comes  around  again,  is  alone,  unshel- 
tered and  unfed,  or  has  to  behold  his  little  chil- 
dren in  this  plight!  He  may,  indeed,  summon 
courage  enough  to  put  forth  his  hand  for  bread, 
and  get  the  stone  of  a  scanty  and  grudging  alms, 
or  the  serpent  of  a  reminder  of  his  own  short- 
comings; and  then  reason  totters,  and  the 
soldier  deserts  his  post.  For  we  believe  that 
no  person  with  any  knowledge  of  the  law  of 
God  lays  violent  hands  on  himself  except  in  a 
moment  of  desperation,  a  crisis  of  the  nerves 
that  precludes  full  responsibility. 

In  any  case,  those  who  have  are  under 
an  obligation  binding  in  charity,  if  not 
in  strict  justice,  to  give  reasonable  aid  to 
those  who  have  not;  and  during  the 
Christmastide  especially  we  may  be  sure 
that  God  loves  a  cheerful  giver. 


Discussing  the  spirit  of  Christmas 
charity,  the  Republic  sounds  this  pathetic 
note:  "Everyone  who  is  brought  into 
actual  contact  with  suffering  humanity, 
and   even   those   who   simply   read   their 


A  surprising  thing  about  the  appoint- 
ment of  Edward  D.  White,  of  Louisiana 
(a  Democrat,  an  ex- Confederate,  and  a 
Catholic),  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  is  that  so  little  opposition  has  been 
roused  by  it.  The  only  protest  that  has 
come  under  our  notice  is  from  an  anti- 
Catholic  sheet  in  Boston.  Instead  of  being 
censured,  as  would  unquestionably  have 
been  the  case  as  late  as  a  decade  ago, 
President  Taft  is  praised  on  all  sides  for 
his  discrimination  and  independence;  in 
fact,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any 
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act  of  his  administration  has  done  more 
to  raise  him  in  the  estimation  of  the 
general  public.  Verily  times  have  changed 
in  the  United  States.  Says  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail: 

President  Taft  has  shown  his  independence, 
his  single-mindedness,  and  his  determination 
to  be  swayed  by  no  considerations  beyond 
his  duty,  to  choose  the  man  he  deemed,  on 
the  whole,  best  quaUfied  to  preside  over  the 
Supreme  Court.  His  choice  falls  on  an  ex- 
Confederate,  a  Democrat,  and  a  Catholic.  Many 
persons,  not  yet  old,  can  recall  the  time  when 
a  President,  in  contemplating  the  appointment 
of  a  man  who  was  any  one  of  the  three,  would 
have  had  to  weigh  the  probability  of  opposition 
or  prejudice  in  some  quarter.  It  will  be  accepted 
everywhere  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  a  chief 
who  measures  up  to  its  high  traditions, — a  man 
possessed  of  the  true  judicial  quality,  in  that 
neither  Radical  nor  Conservative  can  find  in 
his  record  that  which  stamps  him  conclusively 
as  of  his  faction. 


Pagans  as  well  as  Christians  in  India 
are  mourning  the  death  of  Father  Augus- 
tine Mtiller,  S.  J.,  who  for  thirty  years 
had  devoted  himself  to  the  welfare  of  the 
lepers  in  Madras  and  elsewhere.  The 
number  of  these  unfortunates  for  whom 
he  provided  shelter  and  treatment  as  well 
as  the  consolations  of  religion  will  never 
be  known.  Father  Miiller  has  been  called 
the  Damien  of  India.  It  is  interesting 
to  learn  that,  before  entering  upon  his 
fruitful  apostolate  in  the  Indies,  he  was 
for  some  time  a  professor  at  Fordham 
College,  New  York. 


We  chronicled  recently  the  conferring 
of  the  freedom  of  an  Irish  city  upon  a 
Jewess,  a  rather  significant  object-lesson 
to  the  stock  declaimers  against  Hibernian 
intolerance.  Now  we  read  of  a  Protestant 
Dean,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Geddes,  who  has  just 
taken  part  in  a  presentation  to  a  Catholic 
priest,  Canon  Macken,  of  Tuam,  and  has 
spoken  thereat  to  this  effect: 

We  have  worked  together  in  harmony — you, 
indeed,  having  by  far  the  larger  share  of  the 
work, — for  the  good  of  the  people.  The  address 
speaks    truly    of    your    labors    for    the     welfare 


of  those  around  you.  Urbanity,  firmness,  the 
desire  to  do  right,  respect  for  the  poor  man  and 
the  earnest  wish  to  do  him  justice,  respect  also 
for  the  rights  of  the  well-to-do,  have  all  been 
marked  characteristics  of  your  dealings.  And, 
besides  this,  you  have  been  unfailingly  kind, 
courteous,  and  sympathetic  toward  all. 

The  obvious  comment  upon  the  incident 
is  supplied  by  the  London  Catholic  Times: 
"When  a  Protestant  clergyman  adopts 
this  attitude  toward  a  Catholic  priest  in 
an  Irish  town  in  which  they  have  fre- 
quently come  into  contact,  it  is  manifest, 
notwithstanding  all  the  attempts  of  inter- 
ested politicians  to  arouse  bigotry,  that 
under  Home  Rule  the  Irish  Catholic  and 
the  Irish  Protestant  will  be  able  to  live 
amicably  together." 


A  lesson  badly  needed  by  not  a  few 
Protestant  clergymen  in  this  "home  of 
the  brave  and  the  free"  is  read  by  the 
Inter-Ocean  to  the  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle, 
who  has  been  expatiating  in  the  Outlook 
on  Protestantism's  failure  to  look  after 
the  spiritual  interests  of  the  "foreigners" 
in  America.  Mr.  Stelzle  asks,  among  other 
questions:  "If  the  church  believes  its 
gospel  adaptable  to  every  nation,  why 
does  it  flee  when  the  foreigner  comes  in?" 
Our  Chicago  contemporary  observes  very 
pertinently : 

The  foreigner!  Always  the  foreigner!  We 
think  Mr.  Stelzle  would  better  illustrate  good 
manners  and  also  be,  we  regret  to  say,  more 
truthful  if  he  would  not  use  that  word.  He 
forgets  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
these  people  come  here  intending  to  be 
Americans  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  that  what 
they  are  to-day  is  very  much  what  were  the 
fathers  and  mothers  or  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers of  very  many  of  us,  including,  if  we 
may    judge    by    his    name,    Mr.  Stelzle    himself. 

And  what  are  most  of  these  "foreigners," 
and  whence  do  they  come?  .  .  .  They  come  from 
lands  where  Christianity  is  just  as  prevalent 
as  it  is  here,  and  where  from  their  childhood 
they  have  had  access  to  all  the  Christian 
ordinances.  The  exceptions  to  this  statement 
are   trivial. 

But  their  Christianity  is  not  the  same  form 
of  Christianity  as  Mr.  Stelzle's.  It  happens  to 
be  the  form  in  which  they  were  brought  up,  but 
it  is  not  Mr.  Stelzle's.     It  has  produced  saints 
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and  martyrs,  and  men  and  women  who  have 
made  the  world  better  for  their  having  Hved 
in  it,  —  produced  them  in  abundance.  But 
they  have  not  been  produced  according  to 
Mr.  Stelzle's  pattern.  Hence,  apparently,  his 
anxiety  about  them,  and  his  accusations  of  the 
Protestant  church  about  them. 

The  force  of  this  reply  to  the  Outlook's 
writer  is  intensified  rather  than  diminished 
by  the  Inter-Ocean's  further  statement: 
"The  writer  of  these  lines  happens  to  be  a 
Protestant  of  the  attitude  most  extremely 
removed  from  the  Roman  Catholic  atti- 
tude. But  he  can  see  neither  sense  nor 
fairness  in  Protestants  accusing  themselves 
because  their  church  organizations  natu- 
rally tend  to  retire  from  communities 
which  are  more  accustomed  to  other  forms 
of  religious  faith,  and  quite  naturally 
prefer  them." 


any  kindness  or  hospitality  we  may  show 
to  His  little  brothers  of  the  road  our 
Blessed  Lord  will  accept  as  if  done  to 
Himself." 


While  "a  rose  by  any  other  name" 
might  smell  as  sweet,  there  is  this  much 
in  a  name,  that  the  fashion  at  Graymoor, 
N.  Y.  (the  home  of  the  Lamp),  of  calling 
the  man  on  the  road,  footsore  and  hunting 
for  work,  "Brother  Christopher"  instead 
of  "tramp"  or  "hobo"  is  both  gracious 
and  charity-provoking.  Says  our  Gray- 
moor contemporary: 

Of  course  at  Christmas  we  all  think  much  of 
Bethlehem  and  how  there  was  no  room  in  the 
inn  for  Christ,  His  Blessed  Mother,  and  St. 
Joseph.  Now,  for  the  love  of  Christ,  there  is 
upon  the  Mount  of  the  Atonement  a  special 
hostel  for  the  wayfarer  who  asks  shelter  in  His 
name,  and  we  have  named  it  "Brother 
Christopher's  Inn."  The  Brother  Christophers 
themselves  built  it  two  years  ago  out  of  logs 
hewn  upon  the  mountain.  .  .  .  One  of  their 
number  declares  tiiTt  before  he  visited  Gray- 
moor in  the  summer  nf  1908  he  had  not  drawn 
a  sober  breath  in  tv.cnty-five  years.  Every 
breath  has  been  a  tutai -abstinence  one  since 
then,  and  the  last  time  we  saw  him  he  was 
talking  of  a  trip  to  Europe. 

We  trust  that  the  modest  appeal  made 
in  behalf  of  the  transient  occupants  of 
Brother  Christopher's  Inn  was  heartily 
responded  to  at  Christmas.  As  for  the  title 
bestowed  on  them,  the  Lamp  says:  "We 
have  given  to  these  'Christ-bearers'  a 
name    that   will    always    remind   us  that 


"|From  the  Vancouver  Western  Catholic 
we  clip  the  following  judicious  reply  to 
a  very  common  fallacy: 

There  are  people  who  say:  "You  church 
people  place  too  much  emphasis  on  the  life  to 
come  and  not  enough  on  this  present  life;  you 
thus  lead  people  to  neglect  reforms  which  should 
be  attended  to  here  and  now."  We  reply  that 
the  life  to  come  is  everlasting  and  the  present 
life  is  intended  to  be  a  preparation  for  that 
eternity.  When  that  truth  is  taken  as  the 
measure  of  due  degree  and  emphasis,  it  does 
not  at  all  follow  that  needed  social  reforms  of 
the  present  life  are  likely  to  be  overlooked.  But, 
anyhow,  most  of  the  people  who  call  themselves 
Socialists  do  sacrifice  the  present  for  the  future 
in  a  disorderly  way.  They  lead  people  to 
neglect  individual  effort  and  individual  virtue 
as  means  of  present  happiness  in  view  of  social 
changes  to  come,  which  are  at  best  as  remote  as 
the  moon,  which  have  never  been  seen  in  this 
world,  and  which  are  supposed  capable  of  work- 
ing magical  changes  in  human  nature. 

So  with  the  ethical  culturists  who 
imagine  that  men  and  women  can  be  kept 
moral  by  the  sole  consideration  that  their 
morality  will  conduce  to  the  perfection 
of  humanity  in  centuries,  or,  it  may  be 
aeons,  to  come.  Altruistic  sentiment  for 
the  mankind  of  a  future  day  is  the 
flimsiest  possible  obstacle  to  oppose  to 
the  hot  blood  of  actual  passion.  Morality 
without  religion,  let  it  be  repeated,  is  a 
mere  sham. 


Anticipating  requests  for  detailed  infor- 
mation regarding  retreats  for  laymen, 
a  movement  described  by ''a  prominent 
business  man  of  New  York  in  our  leading 
article  this  week — an  article  sure  to  have 
a  large  number  of  interested  readers, — 
we  give  the  address  of  the  Rev.  Father 
Shealy,  S.  J.,  who  will  be  glad  to  answer 
any  letters  on  the  subject  that  may  be 
addressed  to  him.  The  movement  can  not 
fail  to  spread,  once  its  importance  is 
recognized.  The  headquarters  are  801 
W.  i8ist  Street,  New  York  city. 


A  Christmas  Carol. 

CWEETLY  did  the  angels  sing- 
Ring,  bells!    ring! 

On  the  birthday  of  earth's  King — 
Ring,  bells!    ring! 

Naught  of  wealth  and  naught  of  power 
Showed  itself  in  that  still  hour; 
But  Our  Lord  Himself  was  born 
In  a  manger,  Christmas  morn. 
Softly  slept  the  Holy  Child, 
Watched   by   Mary,    Mother   mild. 
Shepherds,   by  their  flocks  at  night, 
Angels  heard  with  keen  delight; 
Hastened  then  away,  to  see 
If  on  earth  the  Christ  could  be. 
Wise  Men,  guided  by  a  Star, 
Came  from  countries  distant  far. 
Thus  it  was,  the  calm,  sweet  morn 
When  the  Prince  of  Peace  was  born. 

'Tis  the  birthday  of  earth's  King — 

Ring,  bells!    ring! 
Joy  and   peace   the   day   doth   bring— 
Ring,  bells!    ring! 


The  Bell|of|lnnisfar. 


BT  BLLIS   SCHREIBER. 


T  TS^E  ask  our  young  readers  to  look  back 
^^^  to  one  Christmas  Eve  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  visit  with  us  a  small,  remote 
fishing  village  on  the  coast  of  Scotland. 
The  snow  lay  deep  on  the  mountains,  and 
the  lakes  and  rivers  were  coated  with  ice. 
Not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen  abroad.  Yet 
in  the  cottage  windows  lights  shone,  and 
merry  voices  sounded,  speaking  of  joyous 
preparation  for  the  morrow's  festival. 

But  in  one  cottage — or  rather  cabin — 
situated  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  village, 
partly  sheltered  by  a  group  of  fir  trees, 
the  lamp  burned  low,  and  no  blazing  logs 
shed  a  cheerful  glow  on  the  walls  of  the 


room,  where  a  poor  widow  lay  sick.  Only 
a  few  weeks  had  passed  since  her  husband 
was  carried  to  his  last  resting-place;  and 
now  she  herself  was  unable  to  rise  from 
her  bed,  as  she  was  suffering  from  a  severe 
and  painful  malady.  The  room,  despite 
its  poverty-stricken  aspect,  was  clean 
and  tidy;  and  by  the  bedside  of  the  sick 
woman  sat  her  only  child,  a  girl  about  ten 
years  of  age. 

Poor  child!  Young  as  she  was,  she  was 
already  acquainted  with  sorrow  and  care 
and  want,  and  none  of  the  joys  of  child- 
hood fell  to  her  share.  Her  Rosary  was 
in  her  hand  and  she  was  trying  to  say  it; 
but  her  thoughts  wandered,  and  her  eyes 
strayed  to  the  window,  through  which  she 
could  see  the  lights  in  the  nearest  house, 
where  the  room  was  being  decked  with 
evergreens,  and  Christmas  gifts  were  being 
laid  out.  As  the  sounds  of  mirth  were 
wafted  across  the  wind-swept  street,  she 
sighed,  and  tears  filled  her  eyes.  But  she 
hastily  brushed  them  away,  lest  her 
mother  should  see  them  and  be  grieved. 

The  sick  woman  opened  her  eyes,  and 
noticed  the  child's  action.  Taking  her 
hand,  she  said: 

"My  poor  Nellie,  would  that  I  could 
procure  you  some  little  Christmas  pleas- 
ure! But,  alas!  You  see  I  am  helpless.  I 
am  only  a  burden  and  a  grief  to  you." 

"O  mother  dear,"  the  child  answered, 
with  a  smile,  "do  not  talk  so!  You  know 
the  greatest  pleasure  I  could  have  would 
be  to  see  you  well  again.  I  have  prayed 
hard  to  the  Infant  Jesus  and  His  holy 
Mother  to  cure  you.  Perhaps  they  will 
hear  my  prayers." 

Just  then  a  familiar  sound  fell  on  their 
ears.  The  rough  voices  of  the  fisher  folk 
were  singing  at  a  high  pitch  an  old  Scottish 
hymn, — one  which  in  days  of  yore  pil- 
grims were  wont  to  sing  on  their  way  to 
the    shrine    of    Our    Lady    of    Innxsfar, 
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invoking  and  extolling  her  as  the  help  of 
the  sick,  the  destitute,  and  the  lonely. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  obscure 
village  were  stanch  Catholics,  and  among 
them  was  firmly  rooted  an  old  tradition — 
namely,  that  if  any  one,  a  member  of 
whose  family  was  sick,  visited  the  chapel 
at  Innisfar  on  Christmas  Eve,  prayed 
devoutly  for  his  sick  relative,  and  exactly 
at  midnight  rang  the  bell  that  hung  in 
the  little  turret  in  honor  of  the  Infant 
Saviour,  the  sufferer  would  be  restored 
to  health. 

The  well-known  tune,  though  the  words 
of  the  hymn  were  indistinguishable,  went 
to  the  heart  of  the  unhappy  woman.  She 
sighed  and  murmured,  half  to  herself: 

"Ah,  me,  the  Innisfar  bell!  If  poor 
father  were  alive,  he  would  certainly  go 
there  to-night  and  ring  the  bell,  and 
implore  the  Mother  of  Mercy  and  her 
Divine  Child  to  make  me  well.  Alas!  I 
must  lie  here  until  it  may  please  God  to 
take  me  hence;  and  my  poor  child  will 
be  left  a  lonely  orphan.  O  Nellie,  if  poor 
father  had  only  been  spared  to  us  a  little 
while  longer!" 

She  sank  back  exhausted,  and  presently 
fell  into  a  light  slumber. 

No  sooner  did  Nellie  hear  what  her 
mother  said  than  she  formed  a  heroic  reso- 
lution: she  would  go  to  Innisfar  and  ring 
the  bell  at  midnight,  whatever  it  cost 
her.  The  Mother  of  Christ  would  surely 
help  her.  Without  hesitating  a  moment, 
she  wrapped  a  shawl  round  her  head  and 
shoulders,  provided  herself  with  a  stout 
stick  and  a  lantern,  cast  a  last  glance  at 
her  mother,  quietly  opened  the  door  and 
stepped  out  into  the  cold,  dark  night. 
As  she  passed  up  the  street,  the  clock 
struck  eleven.    All  was  silent. 

Nellie  had  not  gone  far  before  she  was 
met  by  the  watchman  making  his  rounds. 
In  astonishment,  he  asked  her  whither 
she  was  going,  and  warned  her  that  the 
way  was  long,  and  the  road  dangerous. 
But  the  brave  little  girl  would  not  be 
persuaded  to  turn  back. 
,  Nellie,  hastening  on,  over  hill  and  dale. 


climbing  rocks  and  plunging  through 
snowdrifts,  kept  looking  continually  in 
the  direction  of  Innisfar.  Soon,  however, 
she  stumbled  and  fell;  and,  in  falling, 
the  lantern  was  broken  and  the  light 
extinguished.  For  a  moment  she  knew  not 
what  to  do;  then  she  picked  herself  up 
and   hastened  forward  in  the  darkness. 

Soon  she  became  aware  of  some  animal 
running  behind  her.  Doubtless  it  was  her 
father's  dog,  and  she  turned  gladly  to 
welcome  the  faithful  friend.  But  —  oh, 
horror !  —  it  was  a  wolf,  whose  dark  form 
was  delineated  on  the  background  of  snow, 
whose  eyes  gleamed  like  balls  of  fire,  whose 
fierce  growl  struck  terror  to  her  heart. 
On  she  fled  in  breathless  haste;  in  her 
agony  of  fear,  not  heeding  whither  she 
went  or  where  she  trod.  She  did  not  per- 
ceive that  she  had  come  to  a  mountain 
stream,  frozen  over  indeed,  but  with  so 
thin  a  sheet  of  ice  (for  the  stream  was 
deep  and  the  current  strong)  that  it 
cracked  beneath  her  light  tread.  Yet  she 
reached  the  opposite  bank  in  safety.  The 
wolf  sprang  after  her,  but  the  ice  broke, 
the  animal  fell  into  the  water,  and  the 
current  carried  him  away  to  a  watery 
grave.  With  a  sigh  of  intense  relief  and 
heartfelt  gratitude  to  God,  Nellie  kept  on 
toward  her  goal. 

But,  alas!  she  soon  found  that  she  had 
lost  her  way.  In  her  hasty  flight  from  the 
wolf,  she  had  left  the  road;  and  now, 
having  no  light  to  guide  her,  she  knew 
not  how  to  regain  it.  For  a  while  she  wan- 
dered to  and  fro,  when,  happily,  the  clouds 
broke,  and  in  the  pale  light  of  the  moon 
she  descried  at  a  short  distance  the  chapel 
of  Innisfar.  She  also  saw  that  between 
her  and  the  hill  on  which  it  stood  was  a 
frozen  lake.  Dare  she  venture  to  cross  it? 
Would  it  bear  her  weight?  As  she  stopped, 
hesitating  what  course  to  pursue,  in  the 
stillness  the  faint  chimes  of  the  village 
clock  rang  out  on  the  night  air.  It  was 
already  a  quarter  to  twelve."  There  was  no 
time  to  be  lost.  Commending  herself  to 
Jesus  and  Mary,  she  ran  swiftly  over  the 
lake  and  began  to  toil  up  the  steep  hill,. 
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At  last,  with  the  perspiration  trickling 
down  her  face,  cold  though  it  was,  she 
entered  the  little  chapel,  the  door  of 
which   stood    open. 

Nellie  had  reached  her  goal,  but  her 
troubles  were  not  yet  over.  Eagerly  she 
grasped  about  to  find  the  rope  by  which 
to  ring  the  bell;  she  passed  her  little 
hands  along  the  cold,  rough  walls:  no- 
where could  she  find  it.  Then  her  foot 
caught  in  something  and  she  fell  to  the 
ground.  Before  rising  she  felt  about;  and, 
to  her  consternation,  there  was  the  bell- 
rope  lying  broken  on  the  stones.  The  steps 
by  which  the  tiny  turret  was  reached  had 
long  since  fallen  into  decay:  how  could 
she  possibly  get  at  the  bell?  Was  this  to 
be  the  end  of  all  her  exertions,  her  toil, 
her  sufferings?  In  despair,  the  child  threw 
herself  on  her  knees  before  the  statue. 
Her  misery  was  too  great  for  words.  Yet 
when  she  heard  the  distant  clock  begin  to 
strike  the  hour  of  midnight,  she  clasped  her 
hands,  and,  looking  up  to  Heaven,  prayed : 

"O  sweet  Infant  Jesus,  hear  my  prayer! 
Mother  says  that  at  this  time  Thou  dost 
come  with  gifts  to  those  who  love  Thee. 
I  shall  ask  no  other  gift  of  Thee  if  Thou 
wilt  only  bid  my  Angel  Guardian  ring 
this  bell,  that  all  may  hear  and  pray,  and 
that  my  mother  may  get  well.  Infant 
Saviour,  have  mercy  on  us!  Holy  Mother 
of  God,  pray  for  us!" 

While  the  last  stroke  of  midnight  quiv- 
ered on  the  frosty  air  the  rusty  bell  creaked 
in  the  turret,  and  one  clear  stroke  rang 
out,  then  a  second,  then  a  third,  then 
many  more;  and  the  sound  of  the  bell  of 
Innisfar,  rung  by  an  unseen  hand,  echoed 
far  and  wide  over  the  snow-clad  landscape. 

How  long  Nellie  remained  at  the  foot 
of  the  statue  in  the  little  chapel  she  knew 
not.  She  would  fain  have  returned  home 
immediately,  for  she  longed  to  know 
whether  her  mother  was  restored  to 
health.  But  cold,  weariness,  and  excite- 
ment overcame  her,  and  she  lay  there  in 
a  kind  of  stupor.  Before  daylight  again 
filled  the  sky,  however,  she  started  to  her 
feet  and  set  out  on  her  homeward  way. 


And  faster  than  she  had  come  thither  her 
little  feet  bore  her  back  to  her  home,  so 
eager  was  she  to  see  her  mother  once  more. 
Then — oh,  joy  and  delight  !^bef ore  she 
reached  the  cottage,  her  mother  came  to 
meet  her,  and  clasped  her  in  her  arms, 
exclaiming : 

"I  am  quite  well,  thanks  to  Our  Lady 
of  Innisfar!  But,  Nellie,  my  darling,  I 
have  been  in  such  anxiety  on  your  behalf! 
O  you  best  and  dearest  of  children!" 

Then  the  good  woman  repaired  to  the 
village  church,  where  the  faithful  were 
assembled  for  early  Mass.  Nellie  went 
with  her,  forgetting  all  the  fatigue  and 
terrors  of  the  past  night  in  her  present 
happiness.  And  mother  and  child,  as 
they  knelt  by  the  door,  offered  to  the 
Infant  Saviour  and  His  Virgin  Mother 
humble  and  hearty  thanks  for  the  won- 
drous blessings  vouchsafed  to  them  on 
that  hallowed  Christmas  Eve. 


The  Voyage  of  Araminta. 


BY    K.   O' KELLY. 
(  Conclusion.  ) 

/^HRISTMAS  morning  dawned,  cold 
((@\  and  still.  The  stars  glittered  frostily, 
but  in  the  east  the  paling  sky  an- 
nounced the  coming  of  a  glorious  day. 
In  the  wide  low  garret  room  of  an  old 
house  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques,  a 
young  woman  was  moving  about  busily, 
but  with  noiseless  footsteps,  by  the  dim 
light  of  a  shaded  candle.  It  was  a  very 
poor  place,  this  garret  room,  but  as  clean 
as  hands  could  make  it.  The  tiled  floor 
was  spotless,  the  worn  straw-covered 
chairs  ranged  neatly  against  the  wall,  and 
on  an  old  woodbox  the  few  earthen  vessels 
indispensable  for  cooking  purposes  stood 
in  tidy  array.  In  the  open  fireplace  lay 
a  bundle  of  twigs  and  a  few  pieces  of 
old  boards, — the  materials  for  a  poor 
fire;  and  on  a  mattress  in  a  comer  a  little 
girl  was  sleeping  peacefully. 

The    woman   was   very   pale;     and,    as 
she  adjusted  her  quaint  white  cap  before 
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the  scrap  of  looking-glass,  tears  ran  down 
her  cheeks  and  her  work-worn  hands 
trembled;  for  thoughts  of  last  Christmas 
Day  in  her  far-away  Breton  village  came 
back  to  her  and  wrung  her  heart. 

"Ah,  why  did  my  dear  Jean  Marie 
listen  to  that  Parisian  workman,  who  told 
him  of  the  pleasures  of  the  great  city  and 
of  the  money  that  could  be  earned  there! 
We  know  now  only  too  well  that  when 
we  left  our  little  grey-thatched  house,  with 
its  rustic  garden  and  beautiful  view  of 
the  Atlantic,  we  left  happiness  behind  us. 
What  a  disappointment  it  has  all  been! 
And  how  I  hate  Paris,  with  its  Godless, 
hopeless  misery, — Paris,  where  my  rosy 
little  Alain  withered  and  died,  and  where 
my  husband  met  with  that  dreadful 
accident,  which  has  kept  him  helpless  in 
the  hospital  for  the  past  six  weeks!" 

And  now  on  this  blessed  Christmas 
morning  everything  in  the  poor  household 
that  could  be  sold  was  sold,  and  the 
few  francs  that  remained  would  barely 
keep  her  two  little  ones  and  herself  for 
one  week  more. 

"What  will  become  of  us  then?  "  she  asked 
herself  with  a  shudder,  as  she  glanced 
at  two  little  worn  sabots  which  stood 
pathetically  before  the  desolate  hearth; 
and  then,  having  wiped  her  tear-stained 
face,  she  wrapped  herself  in  her  cloak  and 
set  out  for  the  Mass  of  the  Aurora. 

The  winter  sun  rose  slowly  from  a  haze 
of  red  mist,  and  one  of  its  pale  beams 
shot  through  the  garret  window,  stole 
across  the  floor,  and  played  upon  the  face 
of  little  Pierre  Caradoc,  as  he  lay  upon 
his  pallet  bed  in  the  darkened  alcove  of 
the  room.  Pierre  turned  once  or  twice 
impatiently,  to  escape  the  roving  sun  ray. 
Then  he  awoke;  and,  having  pushed  the 
tangle  of  curly  hair  from  his  eyes,  sat 
up  and  called  loudly  for  his  mother. 

"Mother  is  away  at  Mass,  Pierrot," 
said  a  child's  voice;  and  the  check  curtain 
which  shaded  the  bed  was  drawn  aside 
by  a  slender  little  girl  of  eight,  in  the 
Old- World  costume  of  her  native  Brittany. 
"  But  the  Little  Jesus  did  come  last  night, 


though  we  were  not  sure  yesterday  that 
He  would.  He  put  a  lovely  round  yellow 
orange  in  each  of  our  sabots;  and — would 
you  believe? — there  is  a  beautiful  surprise 
fastened  to  the  ivy  plant  on  the  window. 
I  would  not  even  touch  it  until  you 
were  awake,  though  I  was  longing  to  do 
so.  Be  quick  now,  dearie,  and  dress  while 
I  say  my  prayers  and  light  the  fire. 
Mother  told  me  to  have  everything  ready 
when  she  came  back  from  Mass." 

Pierre,  a  sturdy  little  boy  of  six,  did 
not  require  to  be  told  twice.  He  got  into 
his  poor  clothes  with  lightning  speed; 
and,  he  too  having  said  his  prayers, 
helped  the  busy  little  housewife  to  light 
the  fire  and  place  on  it  the  earthen  vessel, 
containing  a  few  potatoes,  to  cook  for 
their  morning  meal. 

When  this  was  done,  the  children  flew 
to  the  window.  Rosel  opened  the  thin 
cotton  curtains  and  revealed  the  surprise 
to  Pierre's  delighted  eyes.  It  was  a  big 
red  balloon  caught  in  the  intricacies  of 
the  plants  on  the  windowsill.  They  undid 
the  string  with  precaution,  and  drew  the 
balloon  with  its  passengers — a  dignified 
doll  and  a  funny  little  furry  bear — slowly 
into  the  room. 

When  Yvonne  Caradoc,  cheered  and 
fortified  by  the  beautiful  ceremony  at 
which  she  had  assisted,  returned  from 
Mass  and  climbed  the  garret  staircase,  she 
was  astonished  to  hear  sounds  of  joyous 
laughter  issuing  from  her  room.  She 
hastily  opened  the  door,  and  was  met  by 
the  children,  who  ran  to  her,  crying  out: 

"Mother,  mother,  the  Little  Jesus  came! 
He  put  oranges  in  our  sabots,  and  just  see 
what  He  tied  to  the  ivy  from  Brittany!" 

"It  must  be  for  us,  too,"  said  little 
Pierre;  "for  there  is  a  funny  kind  of 
woolly  beast  for  me,  and  a  doll  for  Rosel, 
and  a  big,  lovely  red  balloon  for  both  of 
us  to  play  with." 

"And  see,  mother,  what  my  dolly  had 
in  her  pocket, — ^for  she  has  a  real  pocket 
in  her  dress!  This  shining,  bright  gold 
piece.  That  must  be  meant  for  you;  for 
every  day  when  I  say  my  prayers  I  ask 
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the  good  God  to  send  you  money,  since 
you  told  me  you  had  none  to  pay  the  rent." 

And  little  Rosel  flung  her  arms  lovingly 
around  her  mother's  neck  and  pressed  the 
money  into  her  hand. 

At  the  sight  of  this  unhoped-for  gift, 
Madame  Caradoc  felt  nearly  as  joyful  as 
the  children.  When,  however,  they  showed 
her  how  they  had  found  the  balloon 
entangled  in  the  ivy,  she  concluded  at 
once  that  it  must  have  escaped  from  some 
child's  hand  in  one  of  the  parks,  and 
had  been  blown  over  the  roofs  to  their 
house  during  the  night.  But,  all  the  same, 
was  it  not  almost  a  miracle,  this  guiding 
of  toys  to  her  children  and  the  much- 
needed  money  to  her,  on  this  Blessed 
Christmas  morning?  Those  who  had  lost 
it  must  be  rich,  she  thought;  and  if  she 
explained  her  desperate  circumstances  to 
the  good  priest  who  had  heard  her  confes- 
sion the  day  before,  perhaps  he  might 
authorize  her  to  use  it  in  her  pressing  need. 

Her  hope  vanished  when  Pierre,  who 
was  playing  with  the  new  toy,  said  to  her: 

"O  mother,  see!  There  is  something 
written  on  the  balloon.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
message  from  the  Little  Jesus.  Will  you 
tell  me  what  it  means?" 

She  took  from  his  hands  the  little  card- 
board box  which  formed  the  car,  and  saw 
that  a  name  and  address  were  written 
on  it:  "Madame  Terillon,  99  Avenue 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  Paris."  It  was  at  this 
address  the  owner  of  the  balloon  and  its 
contents  was  probably  to  be  found;  and 
for  a  moment  she  felt  keenly  disappointed, 
as  the  money  would  have  been  such  a 
precious  help  to  her.  But  she  could  not 
keep  what  belonged  to  another;  and, 
though  she  knew  that  the  children  would 
be  very  unhappy  at  the  idea  of  giving 
up  their  new  toys,  she  called  them  to  her 
and  explained  the  manner  in  which  the 
balloon  must  have  come,  and  that  the 
money  and  pretty  things  were  in  reality 
belonging  to  other  little  boys  and  girls, 
who  were  at  that  very  moment,  perhaps, 
regretting  their  loss. 

Poor  little   Pierre   cried   bitterly   when 


he  heard  he  would  have  to  give  back  the 
balloon;  but  Rosel,  who  was  a  very  good, 
patient  little  girl,  kissed  her  mother  and 
told  her  she  did  not  mind  so  very  much, 
as  they  could  keep  the  pretty  yellow 
oranges  they  had  found  in  their  sabots. 
Then  they  sat  down  to  a  hasty  breakfast, 
for  High  Mass  was  to  begin  at  ten  o'clock. 
Alas!  after  the  joyous  excitement  of  the 
morning,  it  was  but  a  sad  repast;  for  at 
every  second  mouthful  a  big  tear  would 
splash  down  into  Pierre's  cup,  as  he 
thought  of  the  furry  bear;  and  even  little 
Rosel,  though  she  smiled  bravely  at  her 
mother,  could  not  help  casting  a  glance 
from  time  to  time  at  the  fascinating  Ara- 
minta.  But  that  lady  sat  stiffly  in  her  car, 
and  kept  the  secret  of  her  long  and  perilous 
voyage  over  the  streets  of  Paris. 

It  was  late  on  Christmas  afternoon. 
Vespers  were  over,  and  Madame  Terillon 
sat  in  her  beautiful  drawing-room,  reading 
a  letter  which  had  come  from  her  husband 
in  China.  The  children  were  playing  with 
some  of  the  toys  they  had  found  in  the 
chimney  that  morning.  Annie's  doll  was 
a  beauty,  with  long,  black  curls  and  a  rose- 
colored  dress;  and  Madeleine  had  just 
the  blonde  baby  she  had  wished  for. 
Jacques,  a  little  man  of  three,  had  not  been 
forgotten  either;  and,  under  the  nurse's 
surveillance,  he  was  arranging  on  the 
hearth-rug  his  pretty  farm,  with  its  little 
houses,  trees,  ducks,  and  chickens.  Miss 
Blake  was  busy  also,  writing  names  on 
certain  packets  of  toys  and  clothing,  which 
the  children  were  to  distribute  on  Holy 
Innocents'  Day. 

At  that  moment  the  man-servant 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  asked  his  mis- 
tress if  she  could  receive  a  poor  woman 
who  wished  particularly  to  speak  to  her. 
Madame  Terillon,  who  was  kindness  itself, 
would  refuse  no  one  on  Christmas  Day;  so 
she  told  the  servant  to  show  the  woman 
in.  But  Jean,  who  seemed  laboring  under 
some  strong  excitement,  burst  out  with: 

"I  beg  Madame's  pardon  to  address 
her,  but  it  is  the  most  extraordinary  thing  I 
This  woman  says  she  has  brought  back 
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the  young  ladies'  balloon  which  was  blown 
out    through    the    window   last    evening." 

"Oh,  how  delightful!"  cried  Annie,  who 
had  drawn  near;  and  Madeleine  gaily 
jumped  around,  a  perfect  whirlwind  of 
joy,  exclaiming: 

"Our  darling  Araminta  has  come  home! 
How  happy  I  shall  be  to  see  her  again!" 
Peace  having  been  restored,  Yvonne 
Caradoc,  '*^'ith  her  children  hanging  shyly 
to  her  skirts,  entered  the  room.  Her  neat, 
modest  appearance  and  the  quaint  Old- 
World  costumes  of  the  boy  and  girl  at 
once  interested  Madame  Terillon,  and 
Madeleine  and  Annie  laid  down  their 
dolls  and  came  forward  to  look  at  the 
little  strangers. 

"Why,  they  are  like  people  in  pictures!" 
whispered  Madeleine;  and  Annie  could 
not  take  her  eyes  off  Rosel's  spangled 
velvet  cap  and  Pierre's  broad-brimmed  hat, 
with  its  flowing  streamers, — relics  the  poor 
mother  had  saved  from  the  wreck  of 
their  Breton  life. 

In  a  few  minutes  Yvonne  told  of  the 
arrival  of  the  balloon  in  their  room,  the 
joy  of  her  children,  and  the  finding  of 
the  gold  piece.  Having  handed  over  the 
voluminous  parcel  in  which  the  toys  were 
contained,  she  was  preparing  to  leave  the 
room,  when  Madame  Terillon  asked  her 
to  be  seated.  Miss  Blake  then  took  her 
pupils  and  the  strange  children  into  the 
dining-room,  where  the  little  Bretons  were 
served  with  such  a  meal  as  they  had  never 
tasted  before. 

During  this  time  their  mother  opened 
her  heart  to  the  kind  lady,  who  listened 
to  her  with  tears  in  her  eyes  as  she  told 
the  sad  story  of  the  past  few  months. 
A  long  conversation  followed;  and  the 
two  young  women,  one  very  wealthy  and 
the  other  very  poor,  discovered  that 
they  had  points  of  resemblance  in  their 
existence;  for  both  were  from  Brittany, 
both  were  good  Catholics,  and  both  had 
a  little  child  in  heaven. 

When  Yvonne  spoke  of  her  husband, 
Jean  Marie,  Madame  Terillon  discovered 
that  he  was  one  of  the  Caradocs  who  had 


been  for  generations  employed  on  her 
uncle's  estate  in  the  Morbihan;  and  she 
promised  that,  when  he  was  well  again, 
she  would  use  her  influence  to  get  him  a 
place  and  cottage  as  near  his  native  village 
as  possible.  A  crisp  banknote  replaced  the 
treasured  gold  piece, — thus  rewarding  the 
poor  Breton  woman's  honesty,  and  assur- 
ing a  comfortable  existence  to  the  little 
family  until  Jean  Marie  was  able  to  leave 
the  hospital. 

When  Yvonne  was  brought  by  her 
kind  hostess  to  take  some  refreshment  in 
the  dining-room,  she  found  all  the  children 
quite  at  their  ease,  playing  merrily 
together.  Little  Jacques  and  Pierre  had 
fraternized;  and  the  latter  was  now  the 
proud  owner  of  a  furry  bear  'for  his  very 
own,' — a  much  larger  and  fiercer-looking 
animal  than  its  travelling  predecessor. 
Annie  and  Madeleine  had  presented  Rosel 
with  a  pretty  doll  and  a  box  of  other 
toys ;  and  I  think  five  happier  and  brighter 
children  could  not  Have  been"  found  in 
all  Paris  on  that  joyous  Christmas  evening. 

A  little  later,  a  cab,  laden  with  pro- 
visions and  warm  clothing,  bore  away 
the  Breton  family  to  the  Faubourg  St. 
Jacques;  and  when  the  two  little  sisters 
kissed  each  other  before  they  knelt  to 
say  their  evening  prayers,  Annie  said: 

"O  Madeleine,  has  not  this  been  a 
happy  Christmas?  If  dear  papa  had  been 
here,  it  would  have  been  just  perfect." 

"  Yes,  and  we  have  two  new  friends  now — 
Rosel  and  dear  little  Pierre.  It  will  be 
such  fun  to  see  ..them  when  we  go  to  Uncle 
Gaston's  in  the  summer.  And  to  think 
we  should  have  never  known  them  at  all, 
Annie,  but  for  the  voyage  of  Araminta!'' 


The  Mistletoe. 


The  mistletoe  is  never  appropriately 
used  in  Christmas  decorations,  for  the 
reason  that  it  clings  to  the  oak,  a  tree 
held  sacred  by  the  heathen  Druids.  An 
interesting  fact  about  the  mistletoe  is 
that  it  is  the  only  plant  whose  roots 
re/use  to  shoot  in  the  ground. 
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— "Roses  and  Rosaries,  and  Other  Stories," 
by  Miriam  Agatha;  and  "The  Superior  Ex- 
cellence of  the  Catholic  ReHgion:  Mr.  Mallock's 
Admissions,"  by  the  Rev.  ,M.  H.  Maclnerney, 
■  O.  P.,  form  Nos.  109  and  no  of  the  Australian 
Cathohc  Truth  Society's  excellent  penny 
pamphlets. 

— ^"The  Oxford  Book  of  Ballads,"  chosen 
and  edited  by  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch,  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  Oxford  University 
Press.  This  volume,  consisting  of  nearly  goo 
pages,  includes  176  ballads, — a  form  of  art 
which,  as  the  editor  points  out,  has  been  dead, 
or  as  good  as  dead,  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years. 

— The  London  Universe  and  Catholic  Weekly 
of  Dec.  9  was  a  Golden  Jubilee  number, — the 
Universe,  "  the  premier  Catholic  penny  news- 
paper" of  England,  having  been  established  in 
i860.  The  paper  has  done  excellent  work 
throughout  its  long  career,  and  its  amalgamation 
a  year  or  two  ago  with  the  Catholic  Weekly  has 
greatly  increased  its  power  for  good.  Ad  mutios 
annos! 

— The  following  sentence  is  quoted  by  an  East 
Indian  exchange  to  show  the  remarkable  effects 
of    misplacing   commas: 

Lord  Palmerston  then  entered  upon  his  head,  a  white 
hat  upon  his  feet,  large  but  weU-poHshed  boots  upon  his 
brow,  a  dark  cloud  in  his  hand,  his  faithfu'  walkingstick 
in  his  eye,   a   dark  menacing  glare   saying  nothing. 

Which  recalls  some  verses  in  "Vapid  Vapor- 
ings,"  by 'Justin  Thyme  (the  late  Prof. .  A.  J. 
Stace,  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame).  Pre- 
mising that  "One  morn  a  Peri  at  the  gate  of 
Eden  failed  to  punctuate,"  the  poet  sings: 
In   his   court   King   Charles  w'as   standing   on   his   head   a 

golden  crown 
And   his   royal    brow   was   wrinkled   in    a   most   portentous 

frown 
Fifty  courtiers  entered  walking  on  their  hands  were  jewels 

bright 
Set  in  rings  of  gold  and  silver  what  a  rare  and  splendid 

sight. 
And   so   on   through   several    more   equally  am- 
biguous   couplets. 

— Habitual  readers  of  the  Irish  Monthly  will 
recognize  in  "  Priedieu  Papers  on  Spiritual 
Subjects,"  which  is  the  sub-title  of  Father 
Matthew  Russell's  new  book,  "At  Home  with 
God,"  a  familiar  phrase,  and  one  that  connotes 
in  their  memory  pleasant  and  profitable  reading. 
Of  the  nature  of  the  twenty-five  papers,  of 
unequal  length,  which  make  up  the  volume's 
245  pages,  the  author's  own  description  is 
entirely  adequate:  "They  are  'papers,'  not 
sermons   or   prayers   and    hardly   essays.     They 


are  meant  to  be  spiritual  reading  of  a  kind  not 
always  quite  grave  enough  to  be  read  before  the 
altar;  and  even  in  your  chamber  you  will  read 
them  (if  at  all)  not  kneeling  at  your  priedieu, 
but  seated  on  a  chair  beside  it."  Like  good 
wine,  any  book  by  Father  Russell  "needs  no 
bush";  certainly  not  this  one,  wherein  the 
flavor  of  his  charming  humor  blends  so  graciously 
with  the  geJnuineness  of  his  healthy  spirituality. 
Published   by  Longmans,   Green  &  Co. 

— The  death  is  announced  from  Turin  (where 
he  was  professor  at  the  University)  of  Prof. 
Angelo  Mosso,  the  eminent  physiologist.  In 
addition  to  his  other  work,  he  invented  several 
medical  instruments,  and  founded  the  scientific 
institute  on  Monte  Rosa,  with  a  view  to  observ- 
ing the  effects  of  high  altitudes  on  human 
beings.  The  results  were  described  in  his  work 
"L'Uomo  suUe  Alpi."  In  1899  the  Accademia 
dei  Lincei  conferred  on  him  the  "Grand  Prix" 
for  his  studies  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  the  brain. 

— "The  Old  Mill  on  the  Withrose,"  by  the 
Rev.  H.  vS.  Spalding,  S.  J.  (Benziger  Brothers), 
is  a  boys'  story  of  Kentucky,  and  deals  with 
fishing  and  hunting,  with  "moonshiners"  and 
"night-riders";  and,  more  particularly,  with 
Hunte;j^_  and  Leo  Bell,  of  Kentucky;  their  cousin 
Florian,  of  Wisconsin;  and  Bob  Lindon,  a 
colored  person  whose  exact  double  we  have 
never  before  met  with  either  in  real  life  or  in 
fiction.  Open-air  life  predominates  in  all  the 
chapters,  and  books  -^and  study  receive  but 
scant  attention,  which  circumstance  will  be 
not  the  least  of  the  volume's  attractions  for  the 
average  boy. 

— We  have  received  Vol.  I.  of  "The  Inner 
Life  and  the 'Writings  of  Dame  Gertrude  More," 
by  Father  Augustine  Baker,  revised  and  edited 
by  Dom  Benedict  Weld-Blundell,  O.  S.  B. 
(R.  &  T.  Washbourne.)  Dame  Gertrude  More, 
who  v/as  a  Benedictine  nun,  daughter  of 
Crisacre  More,  the  great-grandson  of  Blessed 
Thomas  More,  was  born  in  1606  and  died  in 
1633.  This  Life  describes  the  whole  method  by 
,  which  the  Benedictine  mystic  and  ascetic 
writer.  Father  Baker  (1575— i64i),'  guided  his 
spiritual  daughter.  On  the  face  of  it,  the  work 
is  one  less  fitted  for  the  general  reader  than 
for  those  versed  in  the  ways  of  the  contemplative 
life.  In  his  "advertisement  to  the  reader," 
Father  Baker  says  on  this  point:  "Lastly,  I 
am  to  admonish  that  the  doctrine  contained  in 
this  Life  does  not  concern  (as  regards  imitation) 
any   but  those  who  have  in   them  an  aptitude 
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and  call  to  an  internal  life,  which  not  all  intelli- 
gent souls  (nor  even  the  greater  part)  have." 
Spiritual  directors,  however,  will  find  the  work 
exceedingly  interesting,  and  eminently  practical 
as  well. 

— We  welcome  two  additions  to  the  excellent 
lona  Series  (CathoHc  Truth  Society  of  Ireland), 
of  which  a  brief  mention  will  suffice.  "The 
Isle  of  Columbcille:  A  Pilgrimage  and  a  Sketch," 
by  Shane  Leslie,  gives  an  account  of  a  pilgrimage 
to  lona  and  a  description  of  that  storied  island, 
the  "second  country  of  Columbcille,"  and  the 
story  of  the  saint,  with  several  legends  and  poems. 
Some  of  the  latter  are  written  in  Gaelic,  thus 
rendering  this  little  book  especially  interesting 
to  students  of  Irish  history.  "The  Golden 
Lad;  A  Story  of  Child  Life,"  by  Molly  Malone, 
records  the  extremely  romantic  adventures  of 
little  Mattie  O'Connor,  who  ran  away  from 
home  in  order  to  look  for  the  "Golden  Lad," 
who  was  lost,  and  to  whose  finding  was  attached 
a  great  sum  of  money.  By  the  wonderful  magic 
of  the  narrator's  pen,  she  almost  falls  into  the 
arms  of  the  red-headed  boy,  Finnbarr,  who 
adopts  her  as  his  "chum,"  pretends  to  assist 
her  in  the  search  (he  was  the  missing  lad), 
and,  after  a  series  of  marvellous  happenings, 
is  restored  to  his  friends,  while  Mattie  is  taken 
back  to  her  mother.  The  story  is  extremely 
entertaining,  and  there  is  much  of  human 
interest  in  both  hero  and  heroine.  Many  grown 
people  will  enj6y  "The  Golden  Lad"  quite  as 
much  as  the  youngsters.  The  lona  »Series  is 
for  sale  in  this  country  by   B.   Herder. 

The  Latest  Books. 
A  Guide  to  Good  Reading. 

The  object  of  this  list  is  to  afford  information 
concerning  important  new  publications  of  special 
interest  to  Catholic  readers.  The  latest  books  will 
appear  at  the  head,  older  ones  being  dropped  out 
from  time  to  time  to  make  room  for  new  titles. 
As  a  rule,  devotional  books,  pamphlets  and  new 
editions  will  not  be  indexed. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  our  Office  or  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Foreign  books  not  on  sale  in  the  United 
States  will  be  imported  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  There  is  no  bookseller  in  this  country 
who  keeps  a  full  supply  of  books  published  abroad. 
Publishers'   prices  generally  include  postage. 

"The    Inner    Life    and    the    Writings    of    Dame 

Gertrude  More."    Vol.  I.    Father  Augustine 

Baker,  O.  S.  B.     $1.25. 
"The  Isle  of  Columbcille,"  by  Shane  I,eslie;  "The 

Golden  Lad,"  by  Molly  Malone.    lona  Series. 

35  cts.  ea. 
•The  Old    Mill    on  the  Withrose."     Rev.  H.  S. 

Spalding,    S.  J.      85  cts. 
"Footsteps  in  the  Ward. "  H.  M.  Capes.    50  cts. 


"At  Home  with, 'God."    Rev.  Matthew  Russell, 

S.  J.    $1.25,  net. 
"The  Dominicans:    Letters  to  a  Young  Man  on 

the    Dominican    Order."      Very  Rev.  John 

Procter,  O.  P.     20  cts. 
"As  Gold  in  the    Furnace."     Rev.  J.  E.  Copus, 

S.  J.     85  cts. 
"St.  Bridget  of  Sweden."     Francesca  M.  Steele. 

75   cts. 
"The  Story  of  Our  Lord's  Life  Told  for  Chil- 
dren."    A  Carmelite  Nun.     $1. 
"Ned  Rieder."     Rev.  John  Wehs.     85  cts. 
"Joseph  Haydn:   The  Story  of  His  Life."    Franz 

von  Seeburg.     Rev.  J.  M.  Toohey,  C.  S.  C. 

$1.25. 
"The  Son  of  Man:    His  Preparation,  His  Life, 

His  Work."  Rev.  Placid  Huault,  S.  M.  $1.25. 
"The    Diary   of  an   Exiled    Nun."     Preface   by 

Franfois  Copp^e.     $1. 
"Heroic  Spain."    E.  Boyle  O'Reilly.    $2.50. 
"Our  Catholic  Heritage  in  English  Literature." 

Emily  Hickey.     50  cts. 
"Eric;    or,  The  Black  Finger."    Mary  T.  Wagga- 

man.     75  cts. 
"Voices  from  Erin."     Denis  A.   McCarthy     $1. 
"Mary  Aloysia  Hardey,  Religious  of  the  Sacred 

Heart.      1809-1886."     $2.20. 
"Watchwords  from  Dr.  Brownson."      50  cts. 
"Home  Life  in  Ireland."    Robert  Lynd     $2.50. 
"Sermons     of     St.     Bernard     in     Advent     and 

Christmas."     75  cts. 


Obituary. 

Remember  them  that  are  in  bands. — HsB.,  xiji,  3. 

Rev.  Thomas  Keating,  of  the  diocese  of 
Peoria;  and  Rev.  James  Burke,  diocese  of 
Wichita. 

Mr.  Louis  Ball,  Mrs.  Thomas  Williams,  Mr. 
Owen  Sullivan,  Mr.  James  Best,  Miss  Hanora 
Hyland,  Mr.  George  J.  May,  Mr.  John  Curran, 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Good,  Mr.  John  Phelan,  Mr.  Thomas 
Flemming,  Miss  Cecilia  McGarry,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Cosgrove,  Mr.  Francis  A.  Diamond,  Mrs.  Sarah 
McBride,  Mr.  George  Cranwell,  Mary  F.  Dowd, 
Mr.  William  Farquhar,  Mrs.  E.  Dillon,  Mr. 
William  Heckert,  Mr.  Michael  Gooley,  Mr.  James 
Hollingshead,  Miss  Agnes  McDonald,  Miss  Helen 
McDonald,  Mr.  Rudolph  Hohmann,  Mr.  Michael  ♦.* 
Leech,  Mr.  George  Keller,  Mr.  Joseph  Murphy, 
Mr.  James  Smith,  Mr.  Joseph  Lemp,  Mrs.  Viola 
Kearney,  Mr.  John  Wheeler,  Mrs.  Emily  Grady, 
Mr.  James  Wilson,  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Staebler. 

Eternal  rest  give  to  them,  O  Lord;  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they  rest 
in  peace!   Amen.    (300  days'  indul.) 
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